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PART 1. 


HEALTH »®° CHEMISTRY. 


HEMIST AND BRUGGIST. 


PopuLaR MEDICINES. 


ALBADERMINE.—A process of removing 
“tan” and the milder variety of “ freckles.” 
(Solution A.) Potass. iodid., 2 dr.; iodine, pur., 6 
gr.; glycerine, 3 dr.; infus. rose, 4 0z; dissolve 
the iodide of potassium in a small quantity of 
the infusion and a dr. of the glycerine; with 
this fluid moisten the iodine in a glass mortar 
and rub it down, gradually adding more liquid 
until complete solution has, been obtained ; 
then stir in the remainder of the ingredients, 
and bottle the mixture.—(Solution B.) Sod 
hyposulph. thiosulphate, 1 0z.iss.; aqua rose 
exot., 1 pt.; dissolve and filter. With a small 
camel’s hair pencil or piece of fine sponge ap- 
ply a little of “Albadermine A” to the tanned 
or freckled surface, until a slight but uniform 
brownish yellow skin has been produced; at 
the expiration of fifteen or twenty minutes 
moisten a piece of cambric, lint or soft rag 
with “B,” and lay it upon the affected part, 
removing, squeezing away the liquid, soaking 
it afresh, and again applying until the iodine 
stain has disappeared. Repeat the entire pro- 
cess thrice daily, but diminish the frequency of 
the application if tenderness be produced. In 
the course of three to four days to as many 
weeks the freckles will either have disappeared 
entirely or their intensity will be greatly dimin- 
ished. ‘Summer freckles” yield very speedily 
to this treatment. 

ALUM GARGLE.—1. Powdered oak bark, 1 
oz.; water, 14 pt.; boil to a pt.; filter, cool, and 
add of alum, $ dr., and of brandy, 2 fl. 02.3 in 
inflammation of the mouth and throat.—2. Al- 
um, 8 dr.; water, 6 fl. 0z.; dissolve; used in 
offensive breath.—3. Alum and nitre, of each 3 
oz.; cream of tartar, 4 0z.; dilute acetic acid, 4 
lbs.; dissolve, evaporate to dryness, and powder 
the residuum. For use, $ oz. of the powder is 
dissolved in water, 8 fl. 0z.; recommended in in- 
flammation of the fauces and tonsils. 

AMANDINE, For the Skin.—1.{ Opaque.) White 
soft soap, 3 oz.; gum mucilage, thick, clear, 4 
o0z.; pale honey, finest, 6 oz.; mix in a marble 
mortar; add the yelks of 5 large eggs, pre- 
yiously beaten and strained through gauze; and 
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again thoroughly mix; next add, very gradu- 
ally, oil of almonds, 2} Ib.; scented with half of 
the preceding oils, etc., or at will; when the 
whole is perfectly blended, further add_pis- 
tachio milk (thick, rich), } pt., and triturate 
until the union is complete.—2. (Glycerinated) 
As the preceding, but adding, with the soap, $ 
to 1 oz. of glycerine for every pound of oil in- 
tended to be added. In use, a portion of aman- 
dine, about half the size of a small filbert, is 
rubbed with a few drops of warm water, and 
the resulting rich white lather applied to the 
hands, arms, face and neck. In a short time, 
and while the water on it is still milky, the skin 
is gently wiped with a soft napkin.—3. Almond 
oil, 84 Ib.; simple sirup, 2 oz. (made by dis- 
solving 1f ib. sugar in 1 pt. water, boil and 
strain); soft soap (use tho very best), 14 oz.; 
otto of almonds and bergamot, i oz. each; otto 
of cloves, } oz.; mix the soap and sirup, and 
mix in the oil gradually; put the perfumes into 
the almond oil. Great care should be taken in 
mixing in the oil. For use, make a lather with 
hot water. 

BALSAM, Pectoral. — Tincture of tolu and 
compound tincture of benzoin, of each, 2 02; 
rectified spirit, 4 oz.; mix. Use as a pectoral in 
coughs and colds; dose, a teaspoonful. 

BEEF, IRON AND WINE.—Liebig’s extract 
of beef, 4 oz. av.; ammonio-citrate of iron, 256 
er.; spirit of orange, $ fl. oz.; distilled water, 
1} fl. oz.3; sherry wine sufficient to make 
16 fl. 0z.; dissolve the ammonio-citrate of iron 
in the water, dissolve the extract of beef in the 
sherry wine, add the spirit of orange and mix 
the solutions. 

BEEF TEA.—( Bouillon, for Dispensing.) Con- 
centrated extract of beef, 12 oz.; table salt, 3 
0z.3 essence or tincture of celery, 13 0z. or8 
oz. respectively ; powdered arrow-root, 13 oz.; 
essence of orange or lemon, 14-0z.; hot water, 3 
qts.; if desired, about 1} dr. of tincture of cap- 
sicum may be added; dissolve the extract of 
beef, arrow-root and salt in hot water; the 
other ingredients may then be added. Only a 
small quantity should be prepared at a time, 
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BRANDRETH’S PILLS.—1. Aloes, 2 Ib.; 


gamboge, 1 lb.; extract of colocynth, 4 0z.; cas- 
tile soap, $ 1b.; oil of peppermint, 2 fl. dr.; and 
cinnamon, | fl. dr.; mix and form into pills— 
2. Gamboge, podophyllin, inspissated juice of 
phytolacca, saffron adulterated with yellow 
root, pulverized cloves and oil of peppermint. 


BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES.—Take 3 lb. 
of pulverized extract of licorice; # of a Ib. of 
pulverized sugar; 2 oz. each pulverized cubebs 
and gum Arabic; add 4 oz. of pulverized ex- 
tract of conium. 

CAMPHORATED OIL.—Get the common cot- 
tonseed table oil, which is sold for sweet oil; 
half fill a 6-oz. bottle with gum camphor, then 
fill with oil, and let it stand in a very warm 
place over night; the oil will take up only so 
much of camphor, and when it is used off fill 
with oil again, repeating the process until the 
camphor is dissolved. This is cheap and clean, 
and will not soil clothing. It will often entirely 
dissipate symptoms of an influenza cold, to 
which persons who have had grip seem pe- 
culiarly liable; rub across the forehead, over 
and between the eyes. It is a relief, too, for 
the pains in the legs, which remain long after 
_ the attack is over; rub with it around the mus- 
cles and knee joints, over and under. 

CALISAYA CORDIAL.—1. Elixir of calisaya, 1 
oz.; orange sirup, 8 oz.—2. Quinine sulphate, 
72 gr. cinchonine sulphate, 24 gr.; quinidine 
sulphate, 20 gr.; cinchonidine sulphate, 12 gr.; 
elixir orange, 128 fl. 0z.; caramel sufficient to 
color; triturate the mixed sulphates with 1 pt. 
of the elixir of orange; pour the mixture into a 
glass flask, and heat on a water bath till solu- 
tion is effected; when still hot, add remainder 
of elixir and caramel; filter when cold. 

CATARRH REMEDIES.—1. (Dr. Sage’s). Car- 
bolic acid, 0°5 grm.; camphor, 0°5 grm.; com- 
mon salt, 10 grm., which are to be dissolved in 
4-7 liter of water and injected into the nostrils. 
It appears very probable that the wide reputa- 
tion of this remedy is a deserved one, and the 
publication of its constituents will rather in- 
crease than retard its sale—2. (Haill’s). Take 
of potassium iodide, 1 dr.; comp. tinct. carda- 
mom, 4 fl. oz.; comp. tinct. gentian, 12 fl. 02z.; 
caramel, enough. 

CHELTENHAM SALTS.— 1. Glauber salts, 
Epsom salts, common salts, equal parts ; pow- 
der; mix; dose, $ 0z.—2. Ce ear Chel- 
tenham Salts.) 'Tartaric acid, dried, 25 parts ; 
tartrate of iron, 1 part; seidlitz salt, 120 parts; 
mix ; dose, a teaspoonful in a glass of water. 

CHOLERA MIXTURE.—1. The following is 

ublished as the ‘Cholera Mixture of the 
British Army”: Oil of anise seed, 3 dr.; oil of 
cajeput, 3 dr.; oil of juniper, 3 dr.; ether, 8 dr.; 
liquor acid of Haller, 1 dr.; tincture of cinna- 
mon, 4 0z.; mix; dose, 10 drops every quarter 
of an hour in a tablespoonful of water.—2. A 
mixture which has accomplished wonders in 
the writer’s hands is this: Acid. tannici, 1 dr.; 
wth. chlor. (1 in 10), 2 dr.; ac. sulph. dil. 1} dr.; 
tinct. zingib., 3 dr.; aq. menth. La ad. 8 02.5 
mix; one-sixth every two or three hours. See 
also Diarrhea. 
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CLOVE LOZENGES.—Cloves (powdered along 
with sugar), 2 oz., or essential oil, 1 fl. dr., to 
each Ib, of sugar. Carminative and stomachic ; 
also used as a restorative after fatigue; added to 
chocolate to improve its flavor, and sucked to 
sweeten the breath. 

COCA AND CALISAYA.— Coca wine, 1 oz,; 
calisaya elixir, 1 0z.; orange sirup, 6 oz. 

COD LIVER OIL MIXTURE.—It makes a really 
delicious emulsion. Yelks of 2 eggs; pow- 
dered sugar, 4 oz.; essence oil of almonds. 2 
drops; orange flower water, 2 0z.; mix care- 
fully, and add an equal bulk of cod liver oil. 

COOK’S PILLS.—Powdered aloes, 100 gr.; 
powdered rhubarb, 100 gr. calomel, 75 gr.; 
powdered castile soap, 25 gr.; make into 100 
pills. Dose, 1 to 4 pills. 

CORN PLASTERS.—1. (Anodyne.) Galbanum 
gy or resin plaster, or the product of either 

os. 6 or 7, to each oz. of ahich: 1 dr. of opium, 
in fine powder has been added. Recommended 
for painful corns and bunions.—2. (Argentine. ) 
Resin plaster, 7 parts ; fused nitrate of silver (in 
fine powder), 1 part; cut into pieces cf appro- 
priate size and “put up” in small flat boxes. 
Intended as a substitute for the direct applica- 
tion of lunar caustic, and to be applied to the 
corn only.—8. (Beamish’s.) Said to consist of 
about equal parts of resin plaster and galbanum 
plaster; melted together by a gentle heat.—4, 
(De Gros’.) Resin plaster (recent), 5 dr.; melt 
it with agentle heat; stir in of sal ammoniac 
(in fine powder), 1 dr.; and at once spread it on 
linen or soft leather. The next day, lightly 
brush over the surface with strong tincture of 
benzoin.—5. (Dupret’s.) Resin plaster (recent), 
2 0z.; beeswax (genuine), $ 0z.; olive oil, 3 0z.; 
melt, stir in of croton oil, } oz., and spread be- 
fore it cools. 

CUCUMBER OINTMENT.—Oil of sweet al- 
monds, 7 fl. oz.; spermaceti, 18 dr.; white wax, 
5 dr.; glycerine, 1 fl. oz.; green cucumbers, 4 
Ibs.; cut the cucumbers in small pieces; mash 
them in a Wedgewood mortar; let them macer- 
ate in their own liquor for 12 hours; express 
and strain; melt the almond oil, spermaceti 
and wax together, by means of a water-bath; 
add to it the strained liquor, stirring constantiy, 
so as to incorporate the whole together; set 
aside in a cool place till it becomes hard; then 
beat with a wooden spoon, so as to separate the 
watery portion of the cucumbers from the oint- 
ment; pour off the liquor thus obtained, and 
mix the glycerine with the ointment, without 
the aid of heat, by working it with the hands 
until it becomes thoroughly incorporated; put 
up in 4 oz. jars; cover with a layer of rose 
water, and set aside ina cool place. The oint- 
ment prepared in this way will keep sweet for 
12 months. 

DANDELION, Infusion of.—Bruised root ot 
dandelion, 2 0z.; boiling water, 1 pt.; steep 2 
hours, and strain. Dose, a wineglassful 3 times 
aday. Itis stimulant, resolvent and tonic. 

DIARRHEA MIXTURE.—1. (Loomis’.) Tinc- 
ture of opium, 4 fl. oz.; tincture of rhubarb, $ 
fl. oz.; compound tincture of catechu (U.S. 
P.), 1 fluid oz.; oil of sassafras, 20 min.; 
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compound tincture of lavender, enough to 
make 4 fl. oz.—2. (Squibd’s.) Tincture of 
opium, 1 fl. oz.; tincture of capsicum, 1 fl. 0z.; 
spirit of camphor, 1 fl. 0z.; purified chloroform, 
180 min.; alcohol, enough to make 5 fl. oz.—3. 
(Thielemann’s.) Wine of opium, 1 fl. 0z.; tine- 
ture of valerian, 14 fl. 0z.; ether, } fl. oz.; oil of 
peppermint, 60 min.. fluid extract of ipecac, 15 
min.; alcohol, enough to make 4 fl. oz. This 
preparation is practically identical with the 
“ Mixtura Thielemanni” of the Swedish Pharm. 
—4, ( Velpeaw’s.) Tincture of opium, compound 
tincture of catechu (U.S. P.), spirit of cam- 
phor, each equal volumes. 

DIGESTIVE PASTILLES.—(Borivent’s.) _Bis- 
muth subnitrate, 20 parts; calcium phosphate, 
30 parts; sodium bicarbonate, 10 parts; mag- 
nesium carbonate, 200 parts; iron carbonate, 
50 parts; sugar, 1,000 parts; flavor with essence 
of peppermint, anise or orange flowers. Make 
into pastilles of 1 grm. each, of which 3 to 12 
may be taken daily. 

DR. PIERCE’S GOLDEN MEDICAL DISCOV- 
ERY.—A $1 bottle holds 220 gr. of a brownish 
colored clear liquid, consisting of 15 gr. pure 
honey, 1 gr. extract of poisonous or acrid let- 
tuce,2 gr. laudanum, 100 gr. dilute alcohol 
(64 per cent), tasting like fusel oil and wood 
spirit, with 105 gr. of water. 

EFFERVESCING DRAUGHT.—Sesquicarbonate 
of soda, 30 gr.; water, or peppermint water, 14 
fl. oz.; sirup of orange peel, 2 fl. dr.; tincture 
of calumba, 4 fl. dr.; tartaric or citric acid, 25 
gr.; add the acid last, and drink while efferves- 
cing. This is stomachic, tonic and anti-emetic ; 
in acidity, dyspepsia, ete. 

FRUIT SALT.—Carbonate of soda, citric acid, 
fine white sugar and powdered ginger. It 
makes a pleasant drink, and is an excellent an- 
tagonist to indigestion. Ginger is a carmin- 
ative, and the carbonate of soda destroys the 
acidity which occasions flatulency. Lamp- 
lough’s pyretic saline is a mixture of carbonate 
of soda and tartaric acid, with 2 per cent potas- 
sium chlorate. 

HOARHOUND SIRUP.—1. Dried hoarhound, 
1 oz.; hoarhound water, 2 lb.; digest in a water- 
bath for 2 hours; strain and add of white 
sugar, 4 lb.—2. White hoarhound, 1 lb.; boil- 
ing water, 1 gal.; infuse for 2 hours; press out 
the liquor, filter, and add of sugar, q.s. This is 
a good remedy in coughs and diseases of the 
lungs. Dose, a tablespoonful at pleasure. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS.—A\bes, 4 parts; jalap, 
ginger and myrrh, of each 2 parts; made into 
amass with mucilage, and divided into 2 gr. 
pills. 

HOOPER’S FEMALE PILLS.—1. Sulphate of 
iron, 8 oz.; water, 8 oz.; dissolve and add Bar- 
badoes aloes, 40 oz.; canella, 6 0z.; myrrh, 2 
0Z.; opoponax, 3 oz; make a mass.—2. Sul- 
phate of iron, 2 0z.; powder of aloes, with 
canella, 16 oz.; mucilage of tragacanth and 
tincture of aloes, q.s. to form a mass; divide 
60 gr. into 18 pills. According to recent anal- 
ysis, the iron is in a peroxidized state; proba- 
bly the sulphate is partially calcined.—3. Bar- 
badoes aloes, 8 oz.; dried sulphate of iron, 2 
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oz. and 1} dr.; extract of black hellebore, 2 oz; 
myrrh and soap, of each, 2 oz.; cancella, 1 02.3 
ginger, 1 0z.; water, q. s. to form a mass ; divide 
into pills of 24’gr. each. 

_HYDROKINONE, Wash for the Skin.—Hydro- 
kinone, 48 gr.; acid phosphoric giac, 30 gr; 
glycerine, 2 dr.; aqua dest., 6 0z.; misce. This 
lotion is stated to give excellent results. It has 
to be applied to the skin of the face, ete., in the 
usual way, at least twice in the ccurse of 24 
hours, after it has been washed and dried care- 
fully. Ifthe skin be of the nature known as 
“greasy,” a preliminary wash with tepid water 
containing a few drops sal volatile or liq. 
ammion. fort. is advisable. 

ITCH LOTION.—Sulphuret of potassium, 1 
dr.; soft soap, 2 dr.; water, 8 fl.. oz; dissolve. 
This is an excellent remedy for the itch. It 
leaves little smell behind, and does rot soil the 
linen. 

ITCH OINTMENT.—1 Unsalted butter, 1 Ib.; 
burgundy pitch, 2 0z.; spirits turpertine, 2 oz.; 
red precipitate, pulverized, 14 oz. melt the 
pitch and add the butter, stirring well together; 
then remove from the fire, and when a litile 
cool, add the spirits of turpentine, and lastly 
the precipitate, and stir until cold.—2. Alum, 
nitre and sulphate of zine, of each, in very fine 
powder, 1} oz.; vermillion, $ oz.; mix; add 
gradually of sweet oil, 4 pt.; triturate together 
until perfectly mixed; then further add of 
lard, 1 lb., with oils of aniseed, lavender and 
origanum, q. s. to perfume.—3. Czrbonate of 
potassa, $ 0z.; rose water, 1 fl. oz; red sul- 
phuret of mercury, 1 dr.; oil of bergamot, 3 fl. 
dr.; sublimed sulphur and hog’s lard, of each 
11 0z.; mix them.—4. Chloride of lime, 1 dr. 
rectified spirit, 2 fl. dr.; sweet oil 4 fi. oz, 
common salt and sulphur, of each 1 0z.; soft 
soap, 2 0z.; oil of lemon, 20 drops. Cheap, 
effectual and inoffensive. 


LINSEED MEAL POULTICE.—Lirseed meal, 
4 0z., olive oil, $ fl. oz.; mix, and add, grad- 
ually and constantly stirring, of boiling water, 
3 pt. This is the fveule of the new British 
Ph. Emollient, soothing and calefacient. Used 
to promote the suppuration and ripening of 
tumors, to allay pain, inflammation, irritation, 
ete.; applied warm. This is the common emol- 
lient’and suppurative poultice of both private 
and hospital surgeons. 

LIP SALVES.—1. (Creme de Psyche.) White 
wax, 1 0z.; spermaceti, 1 0z.; oil of sweet al- 
monds, 5 oz.; mecca balsam, 1 dr.; pulverized 
acetate of lead, 4 dr.; prepare and add, while 
the mixture is warm, the balsam, and when it is 
cooled the sugar of lead.—2. (Cerat d’ Amour.) 
Spermaceti, 2 0z.; oil of sweet almonds, 4 oz.; 
milk of roses, 1 dr.; powdered roses, 3 dr; 
manipulate after the usual method. 

MAGNOLIA BALM.—Florida wate, 1 0z.; al- 
cohol, 1 0z.; rose water, 2 0z.; glycerine, } 0z.; 
prep. chalk, 2 0z.; zine oxide, 1 0z.; soft water, 
2 oz.; tint with carmine, if desired. 

MONOBROMATED CAMPHOR, Elixir of.— 
Monobromated camphor, 3 parts; alcohol (90 
per cent), 120 parts; orange flower water, 80 
parts; glycerine, 100 parts; mix alcohol and 
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glycerine; dissolve the monobromated cam- 
phor by use of heat; add the orange flower 

.water. This solution contains 1 per cent of 
monobromated camphor. 

MUSTARD POULTICES.—Dry mustard; cold 
water; mix enough cold water with the mus- 
tard to make it into a thick paste; when quite 
smooth, spread it upon a piece of thin old linen, 
or cotton; sew it round so as to form a bag. 
Be careful not to make the poultice larger than 
required; hold it to the fire for a few minutes, 
so as not to chill your patient; time, from 15 
to 30 minutes; have ready a piece of clean soft 
cotton, or a piece of clean wadding, and when 
you take off the mustard poultice, put on the 
wadding or the cotton. ; 

OXIDE OF ZINC OINTMENT.—1. Oxide of 
zine, 1 0z.3 lard, 6 oz.; mix them together.—2. 
A very mild oxide of zinc ointment is prepared 
with the following articles: Olive oil, 2 Ib.; 
spermaceti, 12 0z.; white wax, 9 0z.; white oxide 
of zine, 4 0z.; acid, benzoric, 2 dr.; sulphate of 
morphia, 2 dr.; otto of roses, 20 drops.—8. Ox- 
ide of zinc, 1 0z.; simple liniment, 6 oz. These 
are astringent, desiccative and stimulant; and 
are useful in excoriations, burns, various skin 
diseases attended by profuse discharges; in 
chronic inflammation of the eyes depending on 
relaxation of the vessels; in sore nipples, indo- 
lent sores, ringworm of the scalp, ete. 

PAIN-KILLER.—Spirit of camphor, 2 o2z.; 
tincture of capsicum, 1 0z.; tincture of guaiac, 

oz.; tincture of myrrh, } 0z.; alcohol; 4 oz. 

PEPPERMINT, Infusion of.—Peppermint, 3 
dr.; boiling water, 3 pt.; steep 15 minutes, and 
strain. In flatulence, colic, griping, ete., and as 
a vehicle for other medicines. 

PERUVIAN BARK, Decoction of.—1.—Yellow 
cinchona of calisaya bark (bruised), 1} 02z.; 
distilled water, 1 pt.; boil for 10 minutes in a 
lightly covered vessel, and when cold, strain, 
and pour onthe bark sufficient water to make 
up 1 pt.—2. Brown, grey, yellow or red cin- 
chona (bruised), 1 0z.; water, 24 fl. 0z.; boil 
for 10 minutes; when cold, filter the liquor and 
evaporate it to 16 fl. oz. Dose, 1 to 2 fi. 02., 3 
or 4 times daily, as a tonic, stomachic and 
febrifuge, when the stomach will not bear the 
administration of bark in powder; in fevers, 
dyspepsia, convalescence, etc. ; 

PERUVIAN BARK, Infusion of.—Yellow cin- 
chona bark, in coarse powder, 1 0z.; boiling dis- 
tilled water, 1 pt.; infuse for 2 hours in a cov- 
ered vessel, and strain. Itis a tonic and stom- 
achic, and in very large doses, febrifuge. _ It is 
a useful medicine in dyspepsia, debility and 
during convalescences, and is often a valuable 
adjunct to more active remedies. Dose, 1 to 3 
fl. oz. 

PHENOL SODIQUE.—This preparation of car- 
bolic acid is deservedly quite popular with the 
medical and dental professions, but its compo- 
sition has not been made public. The follow- 
ing formula is the result of numerous experi- 
ments, and will give an article that will com- 
pare favorably with the best French phenol 
sodique: Carbolic acid, in crystals, 188 gr.; 
caustic soda, 31 gr.; pure water, 4 fl. 0z.; mix. 
The carbolic acid should be free from offensive 
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odor, such as is prepared for medicinal pur- 
be When first mixed, it is sage colorless, 

ut in time assumes a wine color; does not de- 
posit any tarry residue, as is too often found in 
the commercial article. Carbolic acid has a 
feeble action as an acid, combining definitely 
with a very small portion of alkali. When the 
quantity of soda used was just sufficient to neu- 
tralize the earbolic acid, the compound did not 
appear to be as efficient as the one resulting 
from the above formula. 

PHILOCOME, Friend to the Hair.—1. White 
wax, 10 oz.; fresh rose oil, 1 lb.; acacia oil, 4 
Ib.; jasmine oil, 4 1b.; fleur d’orange oil, 1 lb.; 
tuberose oil, 1 1b.; melt the wax in the oils by 
a water-bath at the lowest possible tempera- 
ture. Stir the mixture as it cools; do not pour 
out until it is nearly cool enough to set. Let 
the jars be slightly warmed.—2, (Second qual- 
ity.) White wax, 5 oz.; almond oil, 2 1b.; otto 
bergamot, 1 0z.; otto of lemon, 4 0z.; otto of 
lavender, 2 dr.; otto of cloves, 1 dr. 

PICK-ME-UP.—There is no general formula 
for this. A pick-me-up is simply a tonic 
draught, somewhat like a liquor.—l. The fol- 
lowing is good: Essence of ginger, 10 drops; 
aromatic spirit of ammonia, } dr.; tincture of 
gentian, 13 dr.; compound tincture of carda- 
mons, 3 dr.; sirup, 4 0z. chloroform water, to 
2 oz.; mix, and take as a draught.—2. (For 
Dispensing.) To } gal. of sivup, add } oz. solu- 
ble extract of ginger, 1 0z. curacoa essence, 1 
dr. sulphate of quinine, dissolved in the essence; 
} 072. fruit acid solution ; color as desired. 

PILE OINTMENT.—1 Burnt alum and oxide 
of zine, of each, 4 dr.; lard, 7 dr.—2. Morphia, 
8 gr.; melted spermaceti ointment, 1 0z.; trit- 
urate together until solution is complete; then 
add of finely powdered galls, 13 dr.; essential oil 
of almonds, 12 to 15 drops, and stir until the 
mass concretes. This is useful in painful piles, 
prolapsus, etc.; it does not soil the linen as: 
most other ointments. 

POMADES.—1. (Pommade Divine) Refined 
beef marrow, 1 1b.; cypress wood (rasped), 1 
0z.; orris root (in coarse powder), 1 0z.; liquid. 
styrax, 1 0z.; cinnamon (powdered, but not: 
dusty), 4 0z.; cloves (well bruised), + 0z.; nut- 
megs (well bruised or grated), } 0z.; digest by 
the heat of a water-bath, in a covered vessel, for 
5 or 6 hours, and then strain through flannel. 
Very fine, and much esteemed for the hair, andi 
also as an occasional skin cosmetic.—2. Plaim 
pomade (or soft beef fat), 1 lb.; melt by a 
very gentle heat, and stir in: Essence of violets,, 
2 fl. dr.; huile au jasmine, 1} fl. dr.; oil of ber-- 
gamot, 1 fl. dr.; oil of lemon, 1 fl. dr.; oil off 
lavender, 4 fl. dr.; oil of origanum, $ fl. dr.;; 
neroli, oil of cassia, oil of cloves, oil of verbena,, 
6 or8 drops of each. Delightfully and pow-- 
erfully fragrant, but apparently unnecessarily 
complicated. The product of the first is, how-- 
ever, the genuine pommade divine. In second 
and ordinary qualities, double the above pro-- 
portion of fat is usually employed. 

RADWAY’S READY RELIEF LINIMENT.—Soap) 
liniment, 1} fl. oz.; tincture of capsicum, 1 fl. 
oz.; water of ammonia, } fl. 0z.; alcohol, 4 fl., 
oz.; mix thoroughly. 
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SAGE’S CATARRH REMEDY.—Powdered yel- 
low root, 5 dr.; indigo, 4 dr.; powdered cam- 
phor, 2 dr.; carbolic acid, 2 dr.; common salt, 
50 dr.; Pe the camphor by means of alco- 
hol, and mix with the salt (previously reduced 
to afine powder). Rub the indigo and carbolic 
acid together, mix with the salt and camphor, 
andadd the powdered yellow root; mix inti- 
mately, without pressure, in a mortar. 

SALVE FOR PILES.—Cocaine hydrochloride, 
20 gr.; morphine sulphate, 5 gr.; atropine 
sulphate, 4 gr.; tannin, 20 gr.; vaseline, 1 0z.; 
rose water, sufficient. Apply after each evacu- 
ation of the bowels, contents of which should 
of course be kept in soluble condition. 

SARSAPARILLA.—1. Sassafras bark, bruised, 
1 lb.; licorice root, bruised, 7 0z.; water, 24 gal.; 
oil of sassafras, 14 dr.; oil of wintergreen, 2 dr.; 
alcohol, 95 per cent, 2 0z.; boil the sassafras 
ané licorice in the water half an hour; strain 
through flannel, then add the sirup; dissolve 
the oils in the alcohol, and add them to the 
sirup; agitate the mixture freely.—2. (Ayer’s.) 
Fluid extract of sarsaparilla, 3 0z.; fluid extract 
stillingia, 3 oz.; fluid extract yellow dock, 2 0z.; 
fluid extract May apple, 2 oz.; sugar, 1 0z.; 
potassium iodide, 90 gr.; iron iodide, 10 gr.; 
mix them. 

SEA FOAM, For Barbers.—Dissolve in 8 oz. 
alcohol, 2 oz. castor oil, 1 oz. ammonia; add 
this mixture to 1 qt. water. 

SEIDLITZ POWDERS.—Rochelle salts, 2 dr.; 
bicarb. soda, 2 sc.; put these into a blue paper ; 
and 85 gr. tartaricacid into a white paper. To 
use, put each into different tumblers ; fill half 
with water, adding a little loaf sugar to the 
acid ; then pour together and drink quickly.— 
2. In one bottle: Potassio-tartrate of soda, 12 
oz; bicarbonate of soda, 4 0z.; tartaric acid, 34 
oz; white sugar, 1 lb. (all in fine powder); dry 
separately by a gentle heat; add essence of 
lemon, 4 dr.; mix well; pass the mixture 
through a sieve, and put it at once in clean, dry 
bettles. A dessertspoonful or more to a tum- 
blerful of water.—3. Cut blue and white paper 
toform powders. Into the blue papers, put 1 
dr. bicarbonate of soda and 2 dr. Rochelle salts, 
intimately mixed; the white powder contains $ 
dr. tartaric acid. For use, dissolve a powder 
eech in half a tumbler of water; mix and drink 
waile it effervesces. 

SIMMON’S LIVER REGULATOR.—Liverwort, 
1oz.; Culver’s physic, 1oz.; Virginia snakeroot, 
1oz.; senna, 14 0z.; water, 24 pts.; whisky, 4 
pi; bring the water to a boil, and pour over 
tke drugs; let stand one day; strain, and add 
tke whisky. 

ST. JACOB’S OIL.—Oil of sassafras, } 02.3 oi] 
o? origanum, 1 oz.; chloroform, 1 oz.; sulph. 
eiher, 1 oz.; chloral hydrate, 1 0z.; tincture of 
opium, $ oz.; gum camphor, 1 0z.; alcohol,} 
gil.; dissolve the camphor in a portion of the 
acohol, and rub thoroughly in a mortar; add 
osher ingredients and mix; used externally and 
internally. Dose, 4 teaspoonful when needed. 

STRENGTHENING PLASTER.—Litharge plas- 
ter, 24 parts; white resin, 6 parts; yellow wax 
and olive oil, of each, 3 parts; and red oxide ot 
iron, 8 parts; let the oxide be rubbed with the 
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oil, and the other ingredients added melted, and 
mix the whole well together. The plaster, after 
being spread over leather,should be cut into 
strips 2 inches wide, and strapped firmly around 
the joint. 

SUN CHOLERA MIXTURE.—This medicine 
has stood the test of experience as a fine remedy 
for looseness of the bowels. It is claimed that 
no one who has this by him, and takes it in 
time, will ever have the cholera. Even when 
no cholera is anticipated, it isan excellent thing 
for the ordinary summer complaints—colic, 
diarrhea, dysentery, etc. Take equal parts of 
tincture of cayenne, tincture of rhubard, es- 
sence of peppermint and spirits of camphor; 
mix well. Dose, 15 to 80 drops in a wineglass 
of water, according to age and violence of the 
attack. Repeat every 15 or 20 minutes until 
relief is obtained. 

SULPHUR OINTMENT.—1. Flour of sulphur, 
8 oz.; white precipitate, $ oz.; red sulphuret of 
mercury, $ 0z.; mix well, and add olive oil, 4 
oz.3 lard, 1 lb.; creosote, 20 drops. Used for 
the cure of itch, ringworm and other obstinate 
skin diseases.—2. Flour of sulphur, 8 0z.; oil 
of bergamot, 2 dr.; lard, 1 1b.; rub freely 3 
times a day for itch. 

TAR OINTMENT.—1. Tar and suet, of each 
1 1b.; melt them together, and press the mixture 
through a linen cloth.—2. Tar, 5 0z.; beeswax, 
2 oz.; melt together, and stir the mixture briskly 
until it concretes.—3. Tar, } pt.; yellow wax, 4 
oz.; as the last. A detergent application in 
ringworm, scald-head, sea bby eruptions, foul 
ulcers, etc.; at first diluted with } its weight 
lard or oil. 

THOMPSON’S EYE WATER.—Sulphate of 
copper, 10 gr.; sulphate of zinc, 40 gr.; rose 
water, 2 pt.; tincture of saffron, 4 dr.; tincture 
of camphor, 4 dr.; mix and filter. 

TOOTHACHE DROPS.—(Boerhaave’s Odont- 
algic.) Opium, } dr. troy; camphor (powdered), 
4 or 5 dr. avdps.; oil of cloves, 2 fi. dr.; aleohol 
(90 per cent), 1} fl. 0z.; agitate the mixture oc- 
casionally for a week, and, after repose, pour off 
the clear portion. Often serviceable, and much 
esteemed by some persons, as toothache drops. 
—2. Hydrochlorate of morphia, 30 gr.; concen- 
trated tincture of pellitory (made with 90 per 
cent alcohol), 24 fl. 0z.; oil of cloves, $ fl. 0z.; 
chloroform, $ fl, 0z.; agitate them together un- 
til mixed. Used as toothache drops, ob- 
serving to shake the bottle well before use, and 
to keep it closely corked or stopped in a cool 

lace. An excellent remedy. 

TOOTHWASH.—(Eau Odontalgique of Dr. 
O'Meara, Paris.) Vitivert of India, 1 dr.; pyr- 
ethrum root, $ 0z.; cloves, 6 gr.; orris root, 12 
gr.; coriander, 12 gr.; alkanet, 12 gr.; essence 
of mint (English), 12 drops; essence of berga- 
mot, 6 drops; alcohol (86°), 2 oz.; bruise the 
solid materials in a mortar and place them, to- 
gether with the alcohol and essences, in a tightly 
covered vessel. Macerate for eight or ten days, 
stirring frequently during the interval, and at 
the end of that time decant and filter the liquor. 
—2. (Odontine.) Cuttle fish bone, 1 part; cas- 
tile soap, 1 part; red coral, 1 part; tincture of 
cochineal (to color), q. s.; honey (to mix), q. s.; 
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essential oil (to aromatize), q. s.—3. Cesena 
The reddish liquid consists of a solution of 5 

rm. oil soap in 6 grm. glycerine; 30 grm. spir- 
its, 20 grm. water, perfumed with a few drops ot 
oil of peppermint, oil of cloves, oil of cinnamon 
and oil of anise, and colored with cochineal. 
The powder is a mixture of carbonate of lime, 
magnesia and Florentine orris root. None of 
the ingredients can be considered objectionable. 

TURPENTINE LINIMENT.—Oil of turpen- 
tine, 16 parts; camphor, 1 part; soft soap, 2 
parts; dissolve the camphor in the turpentine; 
’ then add the soap; rub till thoroughly mixed. 

UNCLE SAM’S NERVE AND BONE LINIMENT. 
—Oil of origanum, 4 0z.; oil of rosemary. 4 0z.; 
oil of amber, 4 0z.; oil of hemlock, 4 0oz.; tur- 
pentine, 4 pts.; oil of linseed, 6 pts.; mix. For 
external use only. 

VICHY SALTS.—Bicarbonate of soda, 2} oz.; 
muriate of soda, 224 gr.; effloresced sulphate of 
soda, 14 dr.; effloresced sulphate of magnesia, 
13 scr.; dry tartarized sulphate of iron, 14 gr.; 
dry tartaric acid, or dry bisulphate of soda, 14 
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0z.; mix the powders, previously dried, and 
keep in a well-corked bottle. 

WEBSTER’S DINNER PILLS.—Powdered so- 
cotrine aloes, 360 gr.; powdered mastic, 129 
gr.; powdered red row leaves, 120 gr. maka 
200 pills. Dose, 1 to 3. 

WRIGHT’S PEARL OINTMENT. —Take cf 
white precipitate, 8 oz.; Goulard’s extract, 1 
pt.; rubthem to a cream, and add the mixture 
to white wax, 7 lbs., and olive oil, 10 lbs., pre- 
viously melted together by a gentle heat ; lastly, 
stir the whole until it is nearly cold. Found ef 
great value. 

WORM LOZENGES.—Most of the adver- 
tised nostrums under this name have a basis of 
calomel, and require to be followed by a purge 
a few hours afterwards.—1. Ethereal extract of 
wormseed, 1 dr.; jalap, starch and sugar, of 
each, 2 dr.; mucilage of gum tragacanth, q. s; 
divide into 60 lozenges.—2. Wormseed. 1 0z.; 
ethiops mineral and jalap, of each, 3 dr.; cinna- 
mon, 2 dr.; sugar, 7 0z.; rose water,q.s. A 
very good remedy. 
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Writing Inks. 


REMARKS.—A good ink should be so thin as 
to flow freely from the pen, and yet should pos- 
sess sufficient depth ot color to retain its black- 
ness for many years. Much of the permanency 
of ink depends on the material upon which 
it is written. Ink may consist of either a clear 
solution of any dye-stuff, or a finely divided in- 
soluble precipitate suspended in water. The 
principal ingredients which enter into the com- 
position of most black inks are gall-nuts, green 
vitriol and gum. The gall-nuts should be 
crushed to a coarse powder and boiled in water, 
or digested for several hours at a temperature 
near the boiling point, and the gum and green 
vitriol added to the filtered decoction in solu- 
tion. The most permanent writing is done with 
India ink, because the black coloring matter of 
this ink consists of finely divided carbon, which 
is unaffected by chemical reagents. [For ordin- 
ary use, such ink is recommended as consists 
either of pure galis and iron, or of some mix- 
ture in which these are the chief ingredients. 
The quantity of sulphate of iron ere vitriol) 
should not exceed 4 part that of the galls, by 
which an excess of astringent vegetable matter, 
which is necessary for the durability of the col- 
or, is preserved in the liquid. Gum, by shield- 
ing the writing from the action of the air, tends 
to preserve the color; but if much is employed, 
the ink flows languidly from the pen. The ad- 
dition of sugar increases the flowing property, 
but makes it dry more slowly, and frequently to 

ass into an acetous state, in which condition 
it acts injuriously on the pen. Vinegar rapidly 
softens quill or horn, and corrodes iron and 
steel. To insure the permanency of the color 
of the tanno-gallic inks, the best Aleppo or 


blue nut-galls must alone be used; no second 
or inferior quality should be employed. Inks 
depending chiefly on logwood for color, are not 
considered by ink makers: very reliable. Yet 
some very good logwood inks are made by com- 
bination with other chemicals. The quality of 
aniline inks is steadily improving with the pro- 
gress of discoveries in aniline colors; so that 
the prejudice against them is not always war- 
ranted. 

ALIZARINE BLACK.—Powdered nut-galls, 40 
parts; solution of acetate of iron, 15 parts; 
gum Arabic, 10 parts; wood vinegar, 10 parts; 
indigo-carmine, 5 parts; water, 100 parts; pre- 
pare the solution of acetate of iron by pouring 
a sufficient quantity of wood-vinegar upon 
scrap-iron contained in a cask, and allow it to 
act rs the iron for eight days; macerate the 
powdered nut-galls tor 8 days with the 100 
parts of water mixed with the 10 parts of wood- 
vinegar; before mixing the strained liquid ob- 
tained from the nut-galls with the iron solu- 
tion, in order to ascertain whether the quantity 
of acetic acid present is sufficient to keep the 
ferrous acetate in solution, mix 10 volumes of 
the liquid nut-gall extract with 1 volume of the 
iron solution; if a clear mixture results of a 
dark green color in thin layers, the liquid con- 
tains enough acid; but if a_ black, opaque liq- 
uid results, add very gradually more wood-vin- 
egar from a onaay volume, until the liquid 
is clear and dark green; add this requisite 
amount of acid to the extract of nut-galls ; dis- 
solve the gum Arabic in the latter; add the 
iron solution, then the indigo-carmine, or as 
much as may be required to produce the desired 
tint.—2. Digest 24 parts of Aleppo galls with 3 
parts of Dutch madder, and 120 parts of warm 
water ; filter; mix 1.2 parts of solution of indi- 
go; 5.2 parts of sulphate of iron; and 2 parts 
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of crude acetate of iron solution. ‘Alizarine 
ink may be evaporated to dryness and formed 
into cakes; 1 part, mixed with 6 of hot water, 
will then form an excellent writing fluid. 

ANILINE BLACK is now made almost exclu- 
sively from nigrosine dissolved in soft water ; 
about 130 gr. to the qt. is a good proportion. It 
makes an excellent ink. 

BLACK (Elderberries).—Place bruised elder- 
berries in an earthen vessel, and keep in a warm 
place for 8 days; press out and filter; add to 
123 oz. of this, 1 oz. of sulphate of iron and the 
same quantity of pyroligneous acid. This ink 
is violet at first and afterwards becomes black. 

BLACK (Logwood).—1. Extract of logwood, 
100 parts; lime water, 800 parts ; carbolic acid, 
3 parts; common hydrochloric acid, 25 parts ; 
distilled water, 600 parts; gum Arabic, 380 
parts; bichromate of potassium, 3 parts; and a 
sufficient quantity of distilled water to bring 
the whole to a total of 1,800 parts; dissolve the 
logwood in the lime water over a steam-bath, 
using a porcelain or thoroughly enamelled iron 
vessel, and stir frequently; add the carbolic 
and hydrochloric acids; after heating half an 
hour over the steam-bath, let the mixture cool 
and then strain; add the bichromate of potas- 
sium and the gum, each separately dissolved in 
a considerable quantity of vistilled water; and 
then add enough water to make up 1,800 parts. 
This ink writes red, but soon changes to a dee 
black.—2. Chipped logwood, 8 Ibs; water, 
gals.; boil $ of an hour, and add 2 oz. of bi- 
chromate of potassa. Cheapest black ink that 
can be made.—3. Dissolve 15 parts of extract 
of logwood in 900 parts of water; allow it to 
deposit; heat to boiling, and add 4 parts of 
crystallized sodium carbonate; dissolve in 100 
parts of water, 1 part of yellow potassium chro- 
mate, and add this drop by drop, with constant 
stirring, to the logwood solution; after stand- 
ing for a few hours, the ink will have assumed 
a full bluish-black color. 

BLACK (Nut-galls and Iron).—1. Aleppo galls, 
well bruised, 4 0z.; clean soft water, 1 qt.; mac- 
erate in a corked bottle for 10 days, or longer, 
with frequent agitation; then add of gum Ara- 
bie, dissolved in a wineglassful of water, 1} 0z.; 
lump sugar, 4 02.3; mix well; add sulphate of 
iron, 14 0z.; agitate occasionally for 2 or 8 days, 
when the ink may be poured offfor use. Or the 
ingredients may at once be put into a bottle and 
agitated daily until the ink is made; boiling wa- 
ter instead of cold being used.—2. Bruised Alep- 
po nut-galls, 1 Ib.; sulphate of iron or copperas, 
4 0z.; sulphate of copper, $ 0z.; burnt sugar, 8 
oz. gum Arabic, 4 0z.3 perchloride of mercury, 
10 gr.; rain water, 1 gal.; mix; macerate 2 
weeks; stir occasionally, and filter.—3. Digest 
for 24 hours with gentle heat, 624 dr. powder- 
ed nut-galls, with 17 oz. of alcohol of 82°; and 
in another vessel, 224 dr. of ferrous sulphate, 
and 22} dr. of gum Arabic, with 17 oz. of 
distilled water; mix the two liquids slowly ; 
allow it to stand for 8 days; strain, and 
add 8 or 4 drops of vanadic acid. — 4, Ex- 
tract of logwood, 4 0z.; sulphate of copper, 1 
oz.; nutgalls, 15 oz.; su a of iron, 6 
oz; gum Arabic, 6 oz.; cloves, 2 oz: rain 
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water, 34 qts.; vinegar, 4 0oz.; pyroligneous 
acid, 8 0z.; add a little carbolic acid; this, with 
the pyroligneous acid, will prevent the ink from 
mildewing.—5. Bruised Aleppo nut-galls, 2 Ibs.; 
water, 1 gal.; boil in a copper vessel for 1 hour, 
adding water to make up for that lost by evap- 
oration; strain, and again boil the gall with 9 
gal. of water, and strain; mix the liquors, and 
add 10 oz. of copperas, in coarse powder, and 8 
oz. of gum Arabic; agitate until solution of the 
latter is effected; add a few drops of a solution 
of potassium permanganate ; strain through a 
piece of hair cloth, and, after permitting it to 
settle, bottle-—6. 8 oz. of galls, in coarse pow- 
der; 4 0z. of logwood, in thin chips; boil in 12 
pts. of rain water for 1 hour; strain the liquor ; 
add 4 oz. of green copperas ; 3 0z. of powdered 
gum Arabic; 1 oz. of Bie vitriol; and 1 oz. of 
coarse sugar; stir until the whole is dissolved ; 
then let it settle for 24 hours, and strain for use. 
—7. Gall-nuts, broken, 11b.; sulphate of iron, 4 
Ib. gum acacia and sugar candy, of each, } Ib.; 
water, 8 qts.; pe the whole of these ingredi- 
ents in a vessel where they can be agitated once 
a day; after standing for 14 or 21 days, the ink 
is ready for use.—8. Powdered galls 42 02.3 
Senegal, powdered, 15 oz.; distilled, or rain 
water, 18 qts.; sulphate of iron (free from cop- 
per), 18 oz.; liquor of ammonia, 8 dr.; spirit of 
wine, 24 oz.; mix in an open vessel, stirring 
frequently until the ink attains the desired black- 
ness.—9. Bruised galls, 1 1b.; to this add 1 gal. 
of boiling water; 54 0z. of sulphate of iron_in 
solution; 3 oz. of gum Arabic, previously dis- 
solved; a few bruised cloves, or a few drops of 
creosote or carbolic acid, dissolved in methyl- 
ated spirit; allow the galls to macerate for 24 
hours, then strain the infusion, and add the other 
ingredients.—10. Tannic acid and gallic acid, 
of each 20 gr.; dissolve in 2 oz. of water; crys- 
tallized sulphate of iron, and crystallized sub- 
sulphate of iron, of each 15 gr. ;dissolve in 2 oz. 
of water; mix the 2 solutions; and add 23 fl. 
dr. of mucilage, and 2 drops of oil of cloves.— 
11. (Asiatic.) Logwood shavings and powdered 
galls, of each, 2 lbs.; green vitriol, 1 Ib.; gum, $ 
b.; pomegranate bark, $ Ib.; water, 1 gal.; in- 
fuse 14 days with frequent agitation, or boil. 
BLACK (Nut-galls and Iron Dissolved in Sul- 
phate of Indigo}. — This new form of the old 
nut-gall and iron ink, is one of the greatest dis- 
coveries ever made in the manufacture of inks. 
It is the basis of the famous Arnold’s and Car- 
ter’s writing fluids. Its peculiarity lies in the 
nut-gall and iron ink, which is an mes He 80- 
lution, being entirely dissolved in dilute sul- 
phate of indigo, making the most pees fluid 
ink known. ‘This action makes the ink write a 
pale bluish green, which, however, turns, after 
some hours, to a deep black.—1. 15 parts of 
bruised gall-nuts and 200 parts of water; boil 
for about an hour; strain; and then add to the 
liquor 5 parts of sulphate of iron, 4 parts of 
fine iron shavings, and a solution of $ pt. of 
owdered indigo in 8 parts of sulphuric acid. 
his ink writes green, but turns black after afew 
days.—2. Aleppo galls, bruised, 44 0z.; bruised 
cloves, 1 dr.; cold water, 40 oz.; sulphate of 
iron, 1} 0z.; sulphuric acid, 85 min.; sulphate 
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of indigo, in thin paste, } 0z.; place the galls 
with the cloves in a 50 oz. bottle; pour upon 
them the water, and digest, shaking often for a 
fortnight; press, and filter through paper into 
another 50 oz. bottle; next, put in the iron, dis- 
solved completely and filtered; then the acid, 
and shake briskly; lastly, add thé indigo, and 
thoroughly mix by shaking ; filter again through 
paper; no gum or sugar is required, and on no 
account must the acid be omitted. 

BLACK (Waterproof).—Shellac, 4 0z.; borax, 
2 oz.; water, 1 qt.; boil till dissolved; add 2 
oz. gum Arabic, dissolved in a little hot water ; 
boil, and add enough of a well-triturated mix- 
ture of equal parts of indigo and lampblack, to 
produce the proper color ; after standing sever- 
al hours, draw off and bottle. Nearly indeli- 
ble, but too gummy, and not a clear solution. 

BLUE.—1. Aniline blue (of which there are 
many kinds), dissolved in soft water. Cotton 
blue will do.—2. Prussian blue, 6 parts; oxalic 
acid, 1 part; mix with water to a smooth paste; 
dilute with rain water.—3. Dissolve 2 or 3 oz. 
of sulphate of indigo in 1 gal. of water; or rub 
together 1 oz. of oxalic acid and 2 oz. of fine 
Prussian blue; to this add 1 qt. of boiling wa- 
ter; the excess of iron in the Prussian blue 
must be first removed by a strong mineral 
acid, then wash in rain water.—4. Soluble in- 
digo of commerce makes a good blue ink, when 
slightly diluted with hot water.—5. Dissolve 10 
parts of yellow prussiate of potassa in 160 parts 
of pure distilled water; gradually, and while 
stirring, add_to that solution a mixture of 5 
parts of a solution of pant ous of iron, and 
160 parts of water; collect the precipitate on a 
filter, and wash with distilled water until the 
water begins to assume a blue color; dissolve the 

recipitate, which will then have become solu- 

le in distilled water, in 400 parts of that liq- 
uid.—6. a a solution from iodine, iron 
and water; add to the solution 4 as muchiodine 
as first used; pour this solution into a semi- 
saturated solution of ferro-prussiate of potash, 
containing nearly as much of ‘the salt as the 
whole weight of iodine; collect the precipitate, 
wash it, and finally dissolve it in water, to form 
the blue ink.—7. Chinese blue (ferro-cyanide 
of iron) is ground in water with binoxalate of 
potash and gum Arabic, in the following pro- 
portions : 7 oz. of water to 3 dr. of Chinese blue, 
1 dr. of binoxalate of potash, and 1 dr. of gum 
Arabic. 

BROWN.—1. Boil } 02. of catechu with 8 oz. 
of water until dissolved, and strain; dissolve 60 
gr. of bichromate of potash in 1} oz. of water; 
add it gradually to the solution of catechu un- 
til the desired shade is obtained. —2. Add to 
violet ink, finely powdered bichromate of pot- 
ash, in the proportion of from 15 to 30 gr. to 1 
oz.; various shades of brown and snuff color 
are obtained .— 3. Mix a strong decoction of 
logwood with a very little bichromate of pot- 
ash. 

COPYING, Black. — Add a little sugar, or 
other saccharine matter, glycerine, or soluble 
gum, to any ordinary black ink, which, for this 
purpose, should be rich in color. Railroad, or 
multiple copying inks, capable of producing 
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several copies from one writing, are simply inka 
loaded with extra color and more glycerine «r 
sugar than are put in an ordinary copying ink. 

riting executed with this ink may be copied 
even after many hours, by passing it througha 
copying pe in contact with thin, unsized pr- 
per, slightly dampened, inclosed between 2 
sheets of thick oiled or waxed paper, when a 
reversed transcript will be obtained, which can 
be read in proper order when the back of tke 
copy is turned upwards. In the absence of a 
press, & copy may be taken (when the ink is 
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good and the writing very recent) by rolling the 
sheets, duly arranged on aruler, over the sur- 
face of a smooth, flat table, employing as much 
force as possible, and avoiding any slipping er 
crumpling of the paper; or by passing a warm 
flat-iron over the paper laid upon the writing.—1. 
Mix 380 gr. of extract of logwood, 7 gr. of erys- 
tal soda, and 4 oz. of water; boil till dissolved; 
then, while stirring well, add 30 gr. of glycer- 
ine, 1 gr. of chromate of potash, previously 
dissolved, and 4 gr. of powdered gum Arabic. 
This receipt requires no press, but the writing 
may be copied by placing a damp shect of copy- 
ing-paper on the writing intended to be copied; 
above this sheet of copying-paper a sheet of or- 
dinary writing paper must be placed, and then 
pressed with a paper-knife.—2. Dissolve 4 oz. 
of gum and 20 gr. of Spanish licorice in 18 dr. 
of water; add to it 1 dr. of lampblack, previ- 
ously mixed with 1 teaspoonful of sherry ; if the 
lampblack is greasy, it should be heated to 
redness in a covered crucible.—8. Malt wort, 1 
pt.; evaporate it to the consistence of asyrup; 


then dissolve it in good black ink, 1} pts.—4. 
Solazza juice, 2 0z.; mild ale, $ pt.; dissolve, 


strain, and triturate with lampblack (previously 
heated to duli redness in a covered vessel), + 02.5 
when the mixture is complete, add of strong 
black ink, 14 pts. mix well; in 2 or 3 hours de- 
cant the clear. 

COPYING-PAD INK.—This is simply aniline. 
violet ink, of 10 to 15 times the ordinary 
strength, with a little aleohol added to assist 
the keeping of so much aniline in solution. 
Take 40 gr. of methyl violet, BB; dissolve it in 
2 oz. of hot rain water; add 2 teaspoonfuls of 
alcohol; bottle, and keep stopped tight when 
notin use. Iftoo much alcohol is put in, the 
ink will spread on the paper, and some of the 
spirit should be allowed to evaporate. Other 
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aniline colors can be similarly used, but none 
give the satisfaction of violet. 

COPYING, Red.—Treat a solution of campea- 
chy-wood with 1 per cent. alum and 1 per cent. 
lime-water, so as to get a permanent precipitate ; 
add a few drops of weak calcium c nloride, the 
fluid becoming a blue-black; into this drop 
hydrochloric acid until the fluid turns red; 
add a little gum Arabic and } per cent. of gly- 
cerine. 

COPYING, Violet.—For blue violet, dissolve in 
300 parts of boiling water methyl violet, 5B ; or 
Hofmann violet, 8B; or gentiana violet, B; for 
reddish violet, dissolve in a similar quantity of 
water methyl violet, RR. A small quantity of 
sugar added to these inks improves their copy- 
ing qualities. If the writing, when dry, 
retains a bronzy appearance, more water must 
be added. 

FADED BLACK INK, To Restore.—1. Cover 
the letters with a solution of ferrocyanide of 
potassium, with the addition of diluted muri- 
atic acid; upon the application of which the 
letters will ssties to a deep blue color. To pre- 
vent the color from spreading, the ferrocyanide 
should be put on first and the dilute acid added 
upon it.—2. Dampen a piece of soft white pa- 
per; lay it on the faded writing; press it down 
closely ; put a tablespoonful of spirits of harts- 
horn in a tin vessel with a candle or lamp under 
it; hold the soft damp paper over it, so as to 
receive the fumes of the hartshorn ; if the writ- 
ing is not exhibited on the soft paper plain 
enough, dampen it again and repeat the whole 
process until it is plain enough.—3. Faded ink 
on old parchments may be restored so as to ren- 
der the writing perfectly legible by moistening 
the paper with water, and then passing over the 
lines in writing a brush which has been dipped 
in a solution of sulphide ammonia. The writ- 
ing will immediately appear quite dark in color, 
and this color, in the case of parchment, it will 
preserve. On paper, the color gradually fades 
again; but it may be restored at leisure by the 
application of the sulphide. 

DRAWING.—1. Dissolve shellac in a hot water 
solution of borax and rub up in this solution a 
fine quality of India ink; after using, dip the 
drawing pen in alcohol and wipe dry, to keep 
it clean and bright.—2. The addition of 1 part of 
carbolic acid to 80 parts of the fluid India ink, 
causes it to dry rapidly even in heavy lines, 
so that they can be varnished over. The prop- 
er amount of carbolic acid to be added may be 
ascertained by adding, drop by drop, the ordi- 
nary apothecary’s solution of it in alcohol until 
varnishing does not affect the definition of a test 
line by causing it torun. The addition of too 
much carbolic acid is indicated by the transpar- 
ency of the line and the inability to draw fine 
lines, which may be remedied by adding more 
fluid ink. 

GILDING WRITING, Methods of. — Letters 
written on vellum or paper are gilded in_ three 
ways: 1. A little size is mixed with the ink, and 
the letters are written as usual; when they are 
dry a slight degree of stickiness is produced by 
breathing on them, upon which the gold leaf is 
immediately applied, and by a little pressure 
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may be made to adhere with sufficient firmness. 
—2. Some white lead or chalk is ground up with 
strong size and the letters are made with this 
by means of a brush; when the mixture is al- 
most dry, the gold leaf may be laid on and af- 
terwards burnished.—3. Mix up some gold pow- 
der with size, and make the letters of this by 
means of a brush. 

GLASS, Ink for Writing on.—Mix barium sul- 
phate, 3 parts; ammonium fluoride, 1 part; and 
sulphuric acid, sufficient quantity to decompose 
the ammonium fluoride and make the mixture 
of asemi-fluid consistency ; prepare in a leaden 
dish, and keep in a gutta-percha or leaden bot- 

le 


GLUTEN.—Dissolve wheat gluten, free from 
starch, in weak acetic acid, of the strength of 
common vinegar; mix 10 gr. of lampblack, and 
2 gr. of indigo, with 4 oz. of the solution, 
and a drop or two of the oil of cloves. Almost 
indelible. 

GOLD.—1. Gold, 24 leaves; bronze gold, 4 0z.; 
spirits of wine, 80 drops; best honey, 30 gr.; 
gum Arabic, 4 dr.; rain water, 4 0z.; rub the 
gold with the honey and gum, and having mixed 
it with the water, add the spirit—2. Mix fine 
bronze powder or gold leaf, ground with a lit- 
tle sulphate of potash, and washed from the 
salt, with water and a sufficient quantity of gum. 
—8. Rub genuine gold leaf with honey or thick 
gum water, on a plate of agate or ground glass, 
by means of a flat pestle, until the whole pre- 
sents a uniform mass in which no distinct par- 
ticles of gold can be recognized; remove this 
mass carefully into a vessel with water, which 
will dissolve the honey and leave the gold ina 
finely divided state behind; renew the water 2 
or 8 times, until all the saccharine matter is 
washed away; mix the remaining gold with a 
sufficient quantity of a solution of gum Arabic, 
shaken wells The writing is to be rubbed after 
drying, with a flat piece of ivory, when it will 
present the lustre of pure gold.—4. Gold, 1 parts 
nitro-hydrochloric acid, 8 parts; mix and evap- 
orate until chlorine in vapor is given off; cool, 
and mix with ether by shaking well together ; 
thicken with naphtha or any essential oil.—5. 
Rub scales of iodide of lead with mucilage; if 
it is not dark enough, add a little iodine; shake 
well before using. 

GREEN.—Dissolve 180 gr. bichromate of po- 
tassa in 1 fl. oz. of water; add while warm 3 oz. 
spirit of wine; decompose the mixture with 
concentrated sulphuric acid until it assumes a 
brown color; evaporate this liquor until its 
que ‘s reduced to 4; dilute it with 2 oz. 

istilled water; filter; add }0z. alcahol, follow- 
ed by a few drops of strong sulphuric acid; let 
it stand, and after a time it will assume a beau- 
tiful green color; add a small quantity of gum 
Arabic and it is ready for use.—2. 2 parts ace- 
tate of copper; 1 part carbonate of potash; 8 

arts water; boil till half is evaporated, and 
filter.—8. Crystallized acetate of copper, 1 02.5 
soft water, 1 pt.; mix.—4. A solution of verdi- 
gris in vincgar.—5. Rub 33 drs. of Prussian blue 
and 8 dr. of gamboge, with 2 oz. of mucilage ; 
add 3} pt. of water-—6. Calcine aceto-nitrate of 
chrome; dilute the green powder with sufficient 
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water.—7. Mix good clear blue and yellow inks 


in the i ortions necessary to give the desired 
tint.—8. Verdigris, 2 oz.; cream of tartar 1 0z.; 


water 3 pt.; boil to 4, and filter. 9. Dilute aso- 
lution of recently precipitated hydrated oxide 
of chromium in liquor of ammonia, with dis- 
tilled water.—10. Dissolve sap green with a lit- 
tle alum.—11. Galls (in So yaan 50 parts; hot 
water, 800 parts; digest 24 hours; strain, and 
add of green sulphate of iron and gum Arabic, 
ofeach 35 parts; when dissolved, add the follow- 
ing solution and mix well: Sal ammoniac, 8 
pe gum, 2 parts; oil of lavender, 1 part; 
oiling water, 16 parts.—12. Digest 1 part of 
gamboge with from 7 to 10 parts of the blue 
ink.—18. To powdered bichromate of potassa, 
8 parts, contained in a porcelain dish, nad oil of 
vitriol, 8 parts, previously diluted with 64 of wa- 
ter; then heat, while evaporating, add gradu- 
ally 24 a of alcohol, and reduce to 56 parts, 
which filter, and in the clear liquor dissolve 8 
arts of gum Arabic. 

HORTICULTURAL, For Tree Labels.—1. Dis- 
solve muriate of ammonia and crude sal am- 
moniac in strong vinegar; this is to be used 
with quill pens only.—2. For large labels, dip 
your pen in concentrated sulphuric acid, and 
write on the zinc, previously greased; a shar 

oint of copper wire is better than a pen ; auenen 
in water; wash thoroughly from fluid when your 
writing is plain enough.—8. First let the label 
oxidize a little by dipping it in water for a day 
or two before using; then write with a common 
lead-pencil.—4, Dissolve a small quantity of 
chloride of platinum in hot distilled water, add- 
ing a very few drops of aqua regia. The liquid 
should be of a pals amber color; for zinc tree 
labels.—5. Dissolve 1 part of copper in 10 parts 
of nitric acid; dilute with 10 parts of water.— 
6. Squeeze the juice out of a lemon into a pa 
put into it a small piece of copper; let itstand for 
a day or two; write with a quill pen. 

INCORRODIBLE.—This name has been given 
to preparations of a resinous character, capable 
of resisting the action of damp and acids. They 
are employed for writing labels on bottles con- 
taining strong acids and alkaline solutions. They 
are better employed with stamps, types or sten- 
cil plates, by which greater neatness will be se- 
cured than can be obtained with either a brush 
or pen. (See Black Waterproof, also Inde- 
structible Inks.)—1. Boiled linseed oil, ground 
with a sufficient quantity of lampblack and 
Prussian blue to impart a deep black color; thin 
with oil of turpentine.—2. Genuine asphaltum, 1 
part; oil of turpentine, 4 parts; dissolve, and 
add lampblack or black lead to bring it toa 
proper consistence.—8. Cobalt (in powder), 25 
er.; oil of lavender, 200 gr.; dissolve by a gen- 
tle heat; add of lampblack, 3 gr.; indigo, 1 gr. 
(both in impalpable powder); or sufficient ver- 


milion. 

INDESTRUCTIBLE. — 1. Dissolve 25 gr. of 
powdered gum copal in 200 gr. of lavender oil by 
the aid of a gentle heat; add 25 gr. of lamp- 
black, and } gr. of powdered indigo.—2. In 18 
oz. of water, boil shellac, 2 0z., and borax, 1 0z.; 
when cold, filter and mix with 1 oz. gum Arabic 
dissolved in 2 oz. of water; to this add powder- 
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ed indies and lampblack to color.—3. Dissolve 
real India ink in common black ink; or add a 
small quantity of lampblack previously heated 
to redness, and ground perfectly smooth, with a 
small portion of the ink.—4. Dissolve 20 gr, of 
sugar in 80 gr. of water; add to the solution a 
few drops of concentrated sulphuric acid ; heat 
the mixture, when the sugar will carbonize by 
the action of the acid.—5. (Hausmann’s.) Mix 
1 ed genuine Trinidad asphaltum with 4 parts 
oil of turpentine; color with a sufficiency of 
plumbago for black, or vermilion for red ink. 
—6. (Stephen’s.) Mix common soda of com- 
merce with resinous matters (as shellac or resin), 
in about equal parts by weight; add water ac- 
cording to the strength required; boil the solu- 
tion until the resin has become dissolved; mix 
in a mortar with the requisite quantity of fine 
lampblack, and add any suitable colored solu- 
tion. 

INDIA. — 1. Grind lampblack (finest) to a 
paste with very weak liquor of potassa; diffuse 
this paste trough water slightly alkalized with 
potassa; after which collectit ; wash with clean 
water, and dry; rub the dry powder to asmooth 
stiff paste, with a strong filtered decoction of 
Carrageen or Irish moss, or of quince seed ; add 
a few drops of essence of musk, and about half 
as much essence of ambergris towards the end 
of the process; mold the mass into cakes, and 
ornament with Chinese characters and devices 
as soon as they are dry and hard.—2. Purify 
fine lampblack by washing it with a solution of 
caustic soda; dry, and make into a thick paste 
with a weak solution of gelatine; containing a 
few drops of musk essence and about half as 
much ambergris; mold and dry. Instead of 
gelatine the following solution may be used: 
seed lac, 1 0z.; borax, } 0z.; water, 1 pt.; boil 
until a solution is effected, and make up with 
water to } Dis Mix pure lampblack with 
asses’ skin glue, and scent with musk.—4. Cal- 
cined lampblack, 100 parts; boghead shale 
black, in impalpable powder, 50 parts ; indigo- 
carmine in cakes,10 parts; carmine lake, 5 

arts; gum Arabic (best quality) 10 parts ; puri- 
ied _ox-gall, 20 hit alcoholic extract of 
musk, 5 parts; dissolve the gum in 50 to 60 
parts of pure water ; filter through a cloth ; mix 
the indigo, carmine, lake, lampblack, and shale 
black with the liquid and grind the whole on a 
slab with a sullen like ordinary colors, but 
much longer; add the ox-gall and ext. of musk 
slowly, grinding weil in; next dry in the air 
away from dust; mold into cakes and dry 
again; when quite firm, compress into bronze 
molds with any desired design ; wrap up in tin 
foil and again in gilt paper.—5. Dissolve horn 
strip rit onsite eal root till it is melted ; boil 
the brown liquid in an iron kettle until it is 
thick; then pour on it boiling water, double 
its weight, and precipitate it with dissolved 
alum ; ae grind; mix it with gum water and 
pour it in a mold; a few drops of essence of 
musk, or of ambergris, may be added as_per- 
fume.—6. Boil a weak solution of fine gelatine 
at a high temperature in a Papin’s digester for 
two hours, and then in an open vessel for one 
hour more ; filter the liquid and evaporate to a 
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proper consistence, either in a steam or salt-wa- 
ter bath; lastly, make into a Cae with pure 
lampblack which has previously been heated to 
dull redness in a well-closed crucible. This will 
not gelatinize in cold weather, like the ordinary 
imitations.—7. Dissolve superfine glue in water ; 
add a strong solution of nut-galls; wash the 
a anes in hot water; then dissolve it in a 
resh solution of glue; filter; evaporate to a 
proper thickness, and form it into a paste with 
purified lampblack.—8. Horse-beans or the ker- 
nels of the stones of apricots; burn in an oven 
till perfectly black; grind to a fine powder, and 
make into a paste with a solution of gum Ara- 
bic; then form into cakes.—9. Boil parchment 
slips or cuttings of glove leather in water till it 
forms a size, which, when cool, becomes of the 
consistence of jelly; then having blackened an 
earthen plate, by holding it over the flame of a 
candle, mix up, with a camel-hair pencil, the 
fine lampblack thus obtained, with some of the 
above size, while the plate is still warm. This 
black requires no grinding, and produces a per- 
fectly transparent ink, which works freely with 
the pencil. 

JAPAN.—Dissolve in } a pt. of soft water 3 
oz. of potassium bichromate ; add the solution 
to 6 oz. of logwood extract; dissolve in 1 gal. 
of water; then dissolve in 1 gal. of water by 
continued boiling, borax, 6 0z., shellac, 1} 02.; 
mix all together while warm, and add 3 oz. of 
ammonia. Distinguished for its gloss after 
writing. But any ink may be made quite glossy 
by adding a large proportion of gum Arabic or 
yellow dextrine. 

LUMINOUS.—Phosphorus, 4 dr.; oil of cinna- 
mon, } 0z.; mix in a vial; cork tightly; heat it 
slowly until mixed. A letter written in this ink 
can only be read in a dark room, when the 
writing will have the appearance of fire. 

METALS, Ink for Writing on. —1. Verdigris 
and sal ammoniac, of each, 4 0z.; levigated 
lampblack, $ 0z.; common vinegar, $ pt.; mix 
thoroughly. This may be used on either zinc, 
iron or steel.—2, Mix 1 oz. of powdered sulph- 
ate of copper and 4$ oz. of powdered sal ammon- 
jac with $ oz. of diluted acetic acid, adding 
lampblack or vermilion.—3. See Horticultural 
Ink, no.5. The above receipts will answer for 
writing on steel, tin plate or sheet zinc.—4. For 
ve on zine, see Horticultural Ink, nos. 1 
and 2. 

MOLDINESS IN INK, To Prevent.—1. Add a 
few bruised cloves, a little oil of cloves, a few 
grains of corrosive sublimate, or afew drops of 
carbolic acid or creosote.—2. A. small quantit 
of salicylic acid, 4 gramme to the liter, will 
prevent ink from molding even when kept in 
open bottles. 

PARCHMENT.—1. 3 Ib. each, of pulverized 
copperas and Honduras logwood; 1 Ib. of best 
Aleppo nutgalls; 4 0z. of gum Arabic, and 2 
gal. of rain water; first boil the galls in the wa- 
ter until the strength is out; then add and boil 
the other articles ; add as much additional wa- 
ter as the mixture will bear; let it settle, and 
strain before bottling.—2. Galls, 1 1lb.; gum 
Arabic, 6 0z.; alum, 2 02.3 green vitriol, 7 02.5 
kino, 8 0z.; logwood raspings, 4 0z.; soft water, 


1 gal; mix, and macerate all thoroughly. 

POWDERS, Black.—1. 1 lb. dpa 1 Zs 
copperas and 7 oz. gum Arabic; pulverize and 
mix. This amount of ink powder will make 1 
gal. of good black ink. 2 or 8 powdered cloves 
should be mixed with each lb. of powder to 
prevent molding.—2. Take 100 parts dry extract 
of logwood, well mixed and ground with 1 part 
fine bichromate of potash. 4 oz. is sufficient 
to change a whole pt. of water into a beautiful 
black ink.—8. Gallic acid, 2 lbs.; ag hee of 
iron (copperas), 1 1b.; gum Arabic, 3 lb.; pow- 
der as finely as possible; rub all together, add- 
ing a few grains of powdered cloves ; dissolve in 
hot or cold water.—4. Reduce best quality of the 
aniline nigrosine to powder by grinding. The 
oe dissolves in water, forming an excellent 
Ink. 

POWDERS, Colored.—Any of the best quali- 
a of soluble aniline dyes make good ink pow- 

ers. 

PURPLE.—1. Add to a decoction of 12 parts 
Campeachy wood in 120 parts of water, 1 part 
subacetate of copper, 14 parts alum, and 4 

arts gum Arabic; let stand for 4 or 5 days.—2. 
30i1 1 oz. of ground logwood in 1} pts. of soft 
water, with } oz. of pulverized alum; boil 20 
minutes; strain, and bottle for use. Exclude 
the air, and it will keep a long time.—38. 40 gr. 
methyl or Hoffmann’s violet RRR to 1 qt. soft 
water. 

RED.—1. Boil Brazil wood, 2 0z., in 82 oz. of 
water; to this add, after the decoction has been 
strained, 4 oz. of chloride of tin, and 1 dr. of 
powdered gum Arabic; then evaporate to 16 fl. 
0z.—2. Brazil wood, ground, 4 0z.; white wine 
vinegar, hot, 1} pts.; digest in glass or a well-tin- 
ned copper or enamel saucepan, until the next 
day; then gently simmer ir half an hour; 
add towards the end gum Arabic and alum, of 
each, 4 0z.—8. Boil 5 on. of good Brazil wood ; 
3 oz. of alum, and $ oz. of cream of tartar, in 
16 oz. of rain water, till reduced to 4; strain, 
and dissolve in it 4 0z. of gum Arabic; adda 
tincture made with 1} drs. of cochineal in 1} oz. 
of spirits of wine—4. 4 oz. of ground Brazil 
wood and 8 pts. of vinegar; boil till reduced 
to 14 pts.; add 3 oz. of powdered rock alum.— 
5. Tincture of red sanders, with a solution of 
rock alum; mix.—6. Triturase 1 dr. of cochi- 
neal and 1 dr. of carbonate of potash, with a 
little boiling water; add 1 dr. of burnt alum, 
2 drs. of cream of tartar, and water to bring it 
to the desired color.—7. Cochineal (in powder), 
1 0z.; hot water, 4 pt.; digest, and when quite 
cold, add of spirits of hartshorn, } pt. or liquor 
of ammonia, 1 oz., diluted with 3 or 4 oz. of 
water; macerate for a few days longer; then 
decant the clear—8. Dissolve 25 parts, by 
weight, of saffranine in 500 parts warm glycer- 
ine; stir in carefully 500 parts alcohol, and an 
equal quantity of acetic acid; then dilute with 
9,000 parts of water, in which is dissolved a lit- 
tle gum Arabic.—9. Dissolve 4 gr. of carmine 
in 1 oz. of aqua ammonia; add 6 gr. of gum 
Arabic.—10. i Besiarents) Vermilion, 4 parts ; 
sulphate of iron, 1 part; drying oil to mix. 
Any other color will answer besides red. This 
ink will resist most of the usual reagents. 
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SCARLET.—1. Take garancine of best quality, 
1 oz.; digest with liquor ammonia, 1 0z.; add 1 
pt. of cold distilled water ; triturate together in 
a mortar; filter, and dissolve in the solution 4 
oz. of gum Arabic, or take pure carmine, 20 gr.; 
liquor ammonia, 3 fl. 0z.; dissolve and add 18 
gr. of powdered gum.—2. Use the aniline color 
called eosine.—38. (Stephen’s.) Take some com- 
mon soda, potash, or carbonate of ammonia; 
add to it, at intervals, twice its weight of crude 
argol in powder; when effervescence has ceased, 
pour off the solution, or filter it from insoluble 
matter; add to it, by measure, half the quantity 
of oxalate of alumina, prepared by adding to 
precipitated alumina in a pie state as much 
oxalic acid as will dissolve it; into this mixture 
when cold, put as much powdered cochineal as 
will give it a fine red color; after letting itstand 
for 48 hours, strain for use. 

SILVER.—1. Triturate, in a mortar, equal 
parts of silver foil and sulphate of potassa, until 
they are reduced to a fine powder; wash the 
salt out, and mix the residue with a mucilage of 
equal parts of gum Arabic water.—2. Mix toa 

roper consistency finely ground mica with a so- 
ae of gum Arabic,in water. 

SYMPATHETIC.—Fluids which, when used 
for writing, remain invisible until the pobet is 
heated, or acted on by some other chemical 
agent. Sympathetic inks have been frequent- 
ly employed as the instruments of secret cor- 
respondence, and have often escaped detection ; 
but by using the proper reagent, the whole of 
them may be rendered visible—(Black.) 1. A 
weak solution of galls; this is turned black by 
immersing the paper in a weak solution of pro- 
tosulphate of iron.—2. A weak solution of sul- 

hate ofiron; turns black when moistened with 
infusion of galls.—3. Dissolve 1 fl. oz. of common 
oil of vitriol in 1 pt. of soft water ; stir well and 
allow it to cool; write with a clean pen; when 
dry, it will be invisible; held to the fire, it 
turns black.—4. Writing done with a solution 
of nitrate of silver, will be invisible until ex- 
posed to the sun’s rays or heat, when it will be- 
come permanently black.—( Blue.) 1. Make a 
simple solution of acetate of cobalt; use it as 
you would common ink, on a fine textured pa- 
per and with a clean quill pens the writing 
will be invisible-when cold, but on holding it 
before a fire it will assume a blue tint.—2. A 
weak solution of sulphate of iron; turns blue 
when moistened with a weak solution of prus- 
siate of potassa.—3. A weak solution of proto- 
sulphate of iron; turns blue when moistened 
by a weak solution of prussiate of potash.— 
(Brown). 1. Put into a vial } oz. of distilled 
water, 1 dr. of bromide of potassium, and 1 dr. 
of pure sulphate of copper; the solution is near- 
ly colorless, but becomes brown when heated. 
—2. A diluted solution of nitrate of silver be- 
comes dark brown when exposed to the sunlight. 
—8. A solution of acetate of lead, colorless; 
becomes brown when exposed to sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas. — (Gireen.) 1. Write with a so- 
lution of muriate of cobalt; the writing, 
while dry, will not be perceptible; but if 
held toward the fire will gradually become vis- 
ible—2. Digest 1 oz. of zattre, or oxide of co- 


balt, at a gentle heat, with 4 oz. of nitro-hy- 
drochloric acid, till no more is dissolved ; add 1 
oz. of common salt and 16 oz. of water. If this 
be written with, and the paper held to the fire, 
the writing becomes green, unless the cobalt 
should be quite pure, in which case it will be 
blue. The addition of a little nitrate of iron 
will impart the property of becoming green.— 
(Gray.) A weak solution of alum in lemon 
Juice or tartaric acid; turns gray when the pa- 
per is immersed in water.—(Purple.) 1. Write 
with a weak solution of sulphate of copper, 
using a quill pen. The writing will remain in- 
visible until it is held over the fumes of ammo- 
nia, when it will become purple. The color 
may then be expelled by Hole ing it near the 
fire—2. Write with a dilute solution of terchlo- 
ride of gold; becomes purple when exposed to 
the sunlight.—(Red. e Solutions of nitrate of 
silver and terchloride of gold become perma- 
nently dark when exposed to sunlight.—2. Boil 
oxide of cobalt in acetic acid; if a little nitre is 
added it becomes a pale rose color.—( Yellow.) 
1, Pound and rub down some muriate of am- 
monia; pour upon it a small quantity of the 
solution of sulphate of copper; mix well, and 
filter the solution, which will then be a muriate 
of copper ; when dry and cool, the characters 
written or drawn upon the paper will be invisi- 
ble, but will turn yellow on exposure to heat.— 
2. aoe of copper and sal ammoniac, equal 
parts, dissolved in water; writes colorless, but 
turns yellow when heated.—3. Lemon juice; a 
very weak solution of either aquafortis, oil of 
vitriol, common salt, or saltpeter, will turn yel- 
low or brown on exposure to the fire-—4. Dis- 
solve crystals of chloride of cobalt in water; add 
asufficient quantity of nitrate of copper; heat, 
and an ink of rich greenish yellow color will re- 
sult. When the paper is laid aside, moisture is 
absorbed and the writing disappears, but if 
much heat is applied the traces will become 
permanent. — (Landscape.) 5. Draw a land- 
scape with India ink, and paint the foliage of 
the vegetables with muriate of cobalt, some of 
the flowers with acetate of cobalt, and others 
with muriate of copper. While this picture is 
cold, it will appear to be merely an outline of 
a landscape, or winter scene; but when gently 
warmed, the trees and flowers will be displayed 
in their natural colors, which they will preserve 
only while they continue warm. This may be 
often repeated. 

TRANSFER INKS ( For Lithographing and Art 
Work).—For the manufacture of the following 
inks an iron pot and lid must be procured.—1. 
White wax, 8 0z.; white soap, 2 to 8 0z.; melt, 
and when well combined, add of lampblack, 1 
0z.; mix well; heat it strongly; then add of 
shellac, 2 0z.; again heat it strongly, stir well 
together; cool a little, and pour it out as before. 
With this ink, lines may be drawn of the finest 
to the fullest class, without danger of its spread- 
ing, and the copy may be kept for years before 
being transferred.—2. White soap and white 
wax, of each 10 0z.; mutton suet, 3 0z.; shellac 
and mastic, of each, 5 0z.; lampblack, 34 02z.; 
mix as above. Both the above are used for 
writing on lithographic paper. When the last 
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is employed, the transfer must be made within 
a week. The above inks are rubbed down with 
a little water in asmall eup and saucer for use, 
in the same way as common water-color cakes 
or india ink. In winter, the operation should be 
performed near the fire, or the saucer should be 
placed over a basin containing a little tepid wa- 
ter. Either a steel pen or a camel-hair pencil 
should be employed with the ink.—8. (Chalks.) 
Virgin wax, 16 arts; tallow, 2; white 
soap, 12; lampblack, 8}; melt the wax and tal- 
low, and mix with an iron spoon; then add the 
soap, which must be previously cut into strips ; 
when melted, apply a light, and allow to burn 
until the whole is decreased to the same bulk as 
existed before the addition of the soap; care- 
fully add the shellac, bit by bit, stirring the 
whole time to effect perfect amalgamation : next 
add the black, and mix the whole well while in 
a liquid state; then pour into a mold, or ona 
slab, and cut to the required size while warm. 
The same method of proceeding is alike applic- 
able to the manufacture of transfer writing ink, 
proceeding with the wax only, there being no 
tallow.—4. (Copper-plate Transfer Ink.) Litho. 
writing ink, 4 parts; thin varnish, 1 part; wax, 
1 part; tallow, 4 part; soap, 1 part; carefully 
melt the ingredients; when in a liquid state 
pour into molds, or cut to the raanined size.—5, 
(Stone Re-transfer Ink.) Litho. printing ink, 
2 parts; writing ink, 2 parts; thin varnish, 2 
eee tallow, 4 part.—6. (Stone Writing Ink.) 

Virgin wax, 4 parts; tallow, 3 parts; soap, 13 
parts; shellac, 6 parts; lampblack, 8 parts. To 
dissolve solid lithograph ink, warm the pot at 
the fire or gas, using rain or distilled water to 
rub it down with, as it is softer than other wa- 
ter. The pen will be found to work better at 
first if itis dipped in oil, and then wiped pre- 
vious to writing. 

VANISHING.—1. A piece of sal ammoniac is 
placed for 4 or 5 days in nitric acid, and then 
powder of touchstone, such as jewelers use for 
trying gold and silver, is mixed with the liquid 
in sufficient quantity. This gives a writing 
fluid which bleaches after 6 to 8 days.—2. A 
still better ink of this kind may be obtained as 
follows: Boil 4 oz. crushed gall-nuts in diluted 
nitric acid, and add 2 oz. of sulphate of iron 
and some chloride of ammonium. Writing 
done with this mixture will disappear in a few 
days. 

VIOLET.—1, Boil 8 oz. of logwood in 8 pts. 
of water till reduced to 14 pts.; strain, and add 
13 oz. of gum and 24 oz. of alam.—2. Cudbear, 
1oz.; pearlash, 14 0z.; hot water, 1 pt.; allow 
to stand for 12 hours; strain, and add about 2 
oz. of gum; if required to keep, add 1 oz. spir- 
its of wine.—8. Aniline violet, BBB; stir till 
dissolved in boiling water. 

WHITE.—1. Mix pure freshly precipitated 
barium sulphate, or “ flake white,” with water 
containing enough gum Arabic to prevent the 
immediate settling of the substance. Starch or 
magnesium carbonate may be used in the same 
way. They must be reduced to impalpable 
powders.—2. Rub up fine French zine white,or 
white lead, with gum-water to the proper con- 
sistency. 
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white, or sulphate of baryta, with a little oil of 
turpentine, and any light colored varnish to a 
proper consistence. 

WHITE, For Colored Paper.—1 part muriatic 
acid, and 20 parts starch-water. Very dilute 
oxalic acid may also be used. Write with a 
steel pen. 

YELLOW.—1. Triturate gamboge with water, 
and add a little alum.—2. Boil 8 oz. of French 
berries with 1 oz. of alum in a qt. of water; 
strain, and add 1 oz. of gum.—%. 1 part fine 
orpiment: rub up well with 4 parts of thick 
gum-water.—A little alum, added to saffron, 
in soft hot water, makes a beautiful yellow ink. 
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ANILINE BLACK.—1. Dissolve bichloride of 
copper, 8} gr., in distilled water, 30 er.; add 
common salt, 10 gr.; and liquid ammonia, 93 gr; 
add a solution of 30 gr. of hydrochlorate of an- 
iline in 20 gr. of distilled water to 20 gr. of so- 
lution of gum Arabic, containing 2 pt. of wa- 
ter, 1 pt.of gum Arabic, and 10 er. of glycer- 
ine; mix 4 paris of the aniline solution, thus 
prepared, with 1 part of the copper solution. 
This ink can be used with a steel pen. It is 
green at first, but becomes black in a few days, 
or by the application of a hot iron. The finest 
devices can be written with it. It is better to 
mix the two solutions just before using.—2. Dis- 
solve 4 parts of aniline black in 16 parts (by 
weight) of alcohol, with 60 drops of strong hy- 
drochlorie acid ; dilute the dark blue solation 
with 90 parts (by weight) of water, in which 6 
parts of gum Arabic have been previously dis- 
solved. This ink may be mad either with a 
pen or a stencil plate and brush; if it does not 
flow freely from the pen, it may be diluted with 
a little water. After exposure to the air this 
becomes black; or it may be changed to a 
black color immediatély by passing a hot iron 
over the back of the fabric, or heating it over 
the flame of a spirit lamp. As a dry heat is 
apt to make the fibre saturated with the ink, 
brittle, it is preferable to hold the marked fab- 
ric over a vessel containing water in full ebulli- 
tion. After steaming, the writing should be 
washed in hot soapsuds, which gives the ink a 
fine blue shade. Thisink is not acted upon by 
acids or alkalies, and if the fibres are all satu- 
rated with the ink, there is no danger of its be- 
ing removed by washing.—8. Dissolve } oz. ni- 
trate of silver in about 2 0z. of distilled water; 
add carbonate of soda so long as a precipitate 
falls; wash this precipitate, and aaa tartaric 
acid till effervescence ceases; wash the insolu- 
ble tartrate of silver, and dissolve in 1 oz. of 
strong solution of ammonia. Use this with a 
quill pen, and hot ironas generally directed.—4. 
Dissolve with the assistance of heat, 20 parts of 
brown. shellac, in a solution of 30 parts of 
borax in 800 to 400 parts of water, and filter 
the solution while hot; then add to the filtrate 
a solution of 10 parts of aniline black, soluble 
in water, 3-10 part of tannin, 1-10 part of picric 
acid, 15 parts spirit sal ammoniac and } oz. water, 
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BLACK.—i. Dissolve nitrate of silver, + 0z., 
in water, } 0z.; add as much of the strongest 
liquor of ammonia as will dissolve the per 
tate formed on its first addition; add of mucil- 
age, 1} dr., and alittle sap green, syrup of buck- 
thorn, or finely powdered indigo, to color. 
Writing executed with this ink turns black on 
being pressed over by a hot flat-iron, or held 
near the fire.—2. Dissolve nitrate of silver, 100 
er., in distilled water, 1 oz.; gum Arabic, 2 dr.; 
sap green, 1 sc. The linen is first to be damp- 
ened with the following : Sub-carbonate of soda, 
1 0z.; water, 8 0z.; dried and rubbed smooth; 
then written on by a clean quill or bone pen.— 
8. Rub together 1 oz. of nitrate of silver and 1 
oz. of bitartrate of potash ; add 4 oz. of liquor 
of ammonia; when dissolved, mix in 6 dr. of 
white. sugar, 10 dr. of powdered gum Arabic, 
3 oz. of archil, and water to make up 6 0z., by 
measure. Press the part written on with a hot 
iron.—4. Dissolve separately nitrate of silver, 1 
oz.; crystal carbonate of soda, 14 0z.; mix, and 
collect the precipitate on a filter; wash well; 
then introduce the moist precipitate into a mor- 
tar; add 8 se. of tartaric acid; triturate till ef- 
fervescence ceases; add a sufficient quantity of 
strong liquor of ammonia to dissolve the tar- 
trate of silver ; to which add 4 fl. dr. of archil; 
4 dr. of powdered white sugar, and 12 dr. of 
pended gum Arabic; and make up to 6 fl. 
oz., if required, with distilled water. Press the 

art written on with a hot iron.—5. Dissolve 2 

r. of lunar caustic, and 4 oz. of gum Arabic in 
a gill of rain water; dip whatever is to be 
marked in strong pearlash water; when per- 
fectly dry, iron it very smooth; the pearlash 
water turns it a dark color, but washing will 
efface it. After marking the linen, put it near a 
fire, or in the sun to dry.—6. Dissolve 1 part of 
hypophosphite of soda and 2 parts of gum Ara- 
bic in 16 parts of distilled water. The linen or 
cotton to be marked must be thoroughly moist- 
ened with the liquid, and then left to dry ; when 
well dried, the following liquid, composed of 1 
part of nitrate of silver and 6 parts of gum, dis- 
solved in 6 parts of distilled water, is used as 
marking ink with a quill pen.—7. Varnish (such 
as is used for ordinary printing ink), 1 Ib.; 
black sulphuret of mercury, 1 Ib.; nitrate of 
silver, 1 0z.; sulphate ofiron, 1 0z.; lampblack, 
2 tablespoonfuls; grind all well together; thin 
with spirits of turpentine as desired.—8. Sul- 
phate of manganese, 2 parts ; ee 1 part; 
sugar, 4 parts; all in fine powder; rub to a 
paste with a little water. his is to be used 
with types or stencil plates ; the part, when dry, 
being well rinsed in water.—9. Feet to redness 
equal weights of black oxide of manganese and 
caustic potash, and mix it with an equal weight 
of pipe-clay, and sufficient water to give ita 
due consistence. This is to be applied with 
types or stencils. It becomes brown and does 
not wash out.—10. Add caustic alkali to a satu- 
rated solution of cuprous chloride until no fur- 
ther precipitate forms ; allow the precipitate to 
settle ; draw off the supernatant fiqnta with a 
siphon, and dissolve the hydrated copper oxide 
in the smallest quantity of ammonia, It may 
be mixed with about 6 per cent. of gum dex- 
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trine for use.—11. Combine Jampblack ground 
in a lye of caustic soda, with a mixture of gea- 
tin and caustic soda.x—12. Borax, 1 0z.; shellee, 
2 oz.; water, 18 fl. 0z.; boil in a covered vesiel 
until dissolved; strain; add of thick mucilage 
1 oz.; triturate it with levigated indigo aad 
lampblack, of each sufficient quantity to give 
a good color; settle for 2 hours; then decant 
it from the dregs, and bottle for use.—18. Lamp- 
black, previously heated to dull redness in a 
covered vessel, } 0.3 triturate with good black 
ink (gradually added), 1 pt.—14. Dissolve 20 
parts of potassa in boiling water; add 10 parts 
of fine cut leather chips, and 5 parts of flowers 
of sulphur; heat the whole in an iron ketile 
until it is evaporated to dryness; continue tie 
heat until the mass becomes soft, care being ta- 
ken that it does not ignite; remove the pot 
from the fire; allow it to cool; add water; 
strain the solution, and preserve it in bottles. 
This ink flows easily from the pen.—l5. A 
strong solution of chloride of platinum, with a 
little potassa, sugar and gum to thicken.—16. 
Phosphate of magnesia, 1 0z.; muriatic acid, 2 
oz.; anthracene, 4 dr.; bichromate of potassa, 2 
dr.; water, 2 dr.; sufficient gum Arabic; dis- 
solve the gece ne cie of magnesia in the muriatic 
acid; to thesolution add the anthracene and the 
bichromate, dissolved in the water; and, lastly, 
enough gum Arabic to thicken the liquor.—I7. 
The fluid contained between the kernel and 
shell of the cashew nut, when used on linen and 
oe turns gradually black, and is very dura- 
] 


e. 

BLUE.—1. Dissolve 5parts of oxide of molyb- 
denum in the smallest necessary quantity of 
muriatic acid; also dissolve 2 parts of ex- 
tract of licorice, and 6 of gum Arabic, in 200 
parts of water; mix the solutions, and write 
with them on the linen to be marked; after 
writing, moisten with a solution of chloride of 
tin in water. This is not only indelible in ordi- 
nary washing, but in acids and alkalies.—2. 
Dissolve 22 parts of carbonate of soda in 25 
parts of distilled water; 17 parts of crystal ni- 
trate of silver in 24 parts of ammonia; liquefy 
20 parts of gum in 60 parts of water and mix 
with the soda solution; afterwards with the ni- 
trate of silver, and, lastly, add 83 parts of sul- 
pane of copper. This writes a rich blue.—s. 

ix powdered ultramarine with sufficient tur- 
pentine to make it thin enough to flow from the 


en. 

CRIMSON.—1. Dissolve 1 oz. of nitrate of sil- 
ver, and 14 oz. of carbonate of soda in crystals, 
separately in distilled water; mix the solutions; 
collect and wash the precipitate on a filter; put 
the washed precipitate, still moist, into a Wedge- 
wood mortar; add to it tartaric acid, 2 dr. and 
40 gr., rubbing together till effervescence ceas- 
es; dissolve carmine, 6 gr., in liquor ammonia, 
6 oz.; add to it the tartrate of silver; mix in 
white sugar, 6 dr.; powdered gum Arabic, 10 
dr.; add as much distilled water as will make 6 
0z.—2. Powdered cochineal, 2 0z.; cream of. 
tartar, 2 oz.; carbonate of potassa, 1 0z.; alum, 


1 0z.; gum Arabic, 1 0z.; boiling water, suffi- 
cient; boil the cochineal and cream of tartar 


with 8 oz. of the water ; strain; add the carbon- 
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ate of potassa; then the alum and gum Arabic ; 
if the color of the liquid partakes too much of 
the scarlet shade, aad enough carbonate of po- 
tassa to turn it to the hue desired. 

NORMANDY’S. — Frankfort lampblack, 24 
Ibs.; ground with mucilage, made by adding 24 
lbs. of gum to 60 gals. of water, and the mix- 
ture filtered through a very coarse flannel ; then 
add 4 lbs. of oxalie acid, with as much decoc- 
tion of cochineal and sulphate of indigo as will 
yield the shade of color desired. 

PINK.—Write with a solution of chloride of 
gold on linen previously starched and pressed ; 
expose the part written on to the sunlight, and 
the letters will become of a bright, rose-pink 
color. 

PURPLE. — 1. Moisten the material to be 
marked with asolution of chloride of tin; then 
write with a solution of chloride of gold.—2. 
Terchloride of gold, 1} dr.; water, 7 fl. dr.; and 
a sufficient quantity of sap green, to color. This 
is to be written with on a ground prepared with 
a weak solution of protochloride of tin, and 
dried. 

RED.—Moisten the place where the letters 
have to be written with a solution of 1 dr. of 
carbonate of soda, and 1 dr. of gum Arabic in 

oz. of water; smooth the spot with a warm 
Iron; write with a quill pen, using the following 
solution: bichloride of platinum, 1 dr.; water, 2 
oz.; when the writing is dry, write over the let- 
ters only with the following solution: Proto- 
ehloride of tin, 1 dr.; water, 2 0z.—2. Mix and 
reduce to a fine powder 4 0z. of vermilion ; 1 
dr. of the salt of steel; and linseed oil to render 
it of the consistency of good ink.—3. (Wel- 
ger’s.) Mix enough finely pulverized_cinnabar 
to form a moderately thick liquid, with egg al- 
bumen previously diluted with an equal bulk of 
water, beaten to a froth, and filtered through 
fine linen. Write with a quill pen; after the 
letters have become dry, press the cloth on the 
other side with a hot iron. This ink should be 
kept in well closed bottles. 


MARKING INKS. 

ANILINE BLACK.—Dissolve 4 parts of soluble 
nigrosine in 15 parts of hot water. 

LACK.—1. fis 4 0z. of bichromate of po- 
tassa and 4 oz. of extract of logwood in a stone 
jar or demijohn, with 2 gals. of hot water ; shake 
well and let it stand, shaking occasionally.—2. 
Mix lampblack thoroughly with sufficient tur- 

entine to make it thin enough to flow from the 

rush.—8. Triturate together 1 pt. pine soot and 
2 pts. Prussian blue with a little glycerine; add 3 
pts. gum Arabic and sufficient glycerine to form 
a thick paste. 

BLUE.—Shellac, 4 parts ; borax, 1 part; dis- 
solve in a small quantity of boiling water and 
dilute with hot water to the consistency of very 
thin syrup; to this add soluble Prussian blue or 
blue carmine. 

STENCIL.—1. Take of shellac, 2 parts ; borax, 
1 part; soft water, 10 parts; gum Arabic, 1 

art; lampblack and indigo, sufficient quantity ; 
bau the shellac and borax in the water until they 
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are dissolved ; add the gum Arabic, and with- 
draw the mixture from the fire; when cold add 
lampblack to bring it to a suitable color and 
consistence, and lastly avery small quantity of 
finely-powdered indigo. Keep in glass or earth- 
enware vessels.—2. Boil 1 Ib. of logwood chips 
in 1 gal. of water at boiling point 10 minutes ; 
stir in ¢ oz. of bichromate of potash ; boil this 
10 minutes longer; add, when cold, 4 Ib. of 
common gum, previously dissolved, and stir well 
in. This will mark bags with either the stencil 
plate or block. 

WATERPROOF.—Pitch, 11 Ibs.; lampblack, 1 
Ib.; turpentine, sufficient ; mix with heat. This 
is suitable for tombstones. 

TICKETING INK, For Grocers.—Dissolve 1 oz. 
of gum Arabic in 6 oz. water, and strain; this 
is the mucilage; for black color, powder and 
grind drop black with the mucilage to extreme 
fineness ; for blue, use ultramarine in the same 
manner; for green, emerald green; for white, flake 
white; for ved, vermilion, lake or carmine; for 
yellow, chrome yellow ; when ground too thick 
thin with a little water; apply to the cards with 
asmall brush. The cards may be sized with a 
thin glue, and afterwards varnished, if it is de- 
sired to preserve them. 

BALES, Ink for Marking.—Shellac, 2 0z.; bo- 
rax, 20z.; water, 25 0z.; gum Arabic, 2 0z.; Ve- 
netian red, sufficient to color. 

BLUE.—Silver nitrate, 4 grm.; ammonia, 12 
grm.; sodium carbonate, rm.; powdered 
ae Arabic, 6 grm.; cupric sulphate, 20 grm.; 

istilled water, 16 grm.; dissolve the silver salt 
in the ammonia, and the soda, gum and copper 
rise in the distilled water, and mix the two solu- 
ions. 

LEATHER AND WOOD, Ink for Markfng.— 
The following is an ink that does not corrode 
steel pens: Triturate 3°65 gr. of aniline black 
with 22 gr. of alcohol and 4 drops of hydro- 
chloric acid; a porcelain mortar is employed, 
and the paste thus produced is mixed with 1:82 
gr. of ig Arabic, previously dissolved in 85 
gr. of hot water. If this ink be added to an 
alcoholic solution of shellac (21 gr. of shellac to 
85 of alcohol), a black product results, suitable 
for coloring leather and wood. 

STAMPING INK, For Rubber Type,—( Black.) 
Rub lampblack into a smooth paste with a suf- 
ficient quantity of glycerine, A solution of ni- 
grosine in alcohol and glycerine, may also be 
used. Fats and oils being injurious to india- 
rubber, should be avoided.—( Colored.) 1. Can 
be made of glycerine, mixed with ordinary 
paints, such as Prussian blue, carmine, chrome 
green, chrome yellow, etc.—2. Dissolve fine 
aniline red, violet, or any other aniline color, in 
boiling water (as little as possible); then stir up 
a sufficient quantity of this with pure concen- 
trated elycerine. 

WHITE, For Lantern Slides.—1. Use ordinary 
Chinese white for marking lantern slides, or 
the following solution can be employed for 
writing on the film; Potassium iodide, 10 
parts; water, 80 parts; iodine, 1 part; gum 
Arabic, 1 part. Use an ordinary pen, writing 
on the dark portions of the film. _ The solution 
converts the silver into silver iodide, thus pro- 
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ducing white letters on a black or dark ground. 
—2. Grind zine white (oxide of zine) with wa- 
ter till smooth, adding a little clean gum Arabic. 


Copying PROCESSES. 


ADLER’S PROCESS.—This is a multiplying 
process based upon the use of the glue plate, 
consisting of gelatine, glycerine and water, used 
in the hektograph and other similar processes. 

See the receipt for Gelatine Copying-Pad. ) 
For writing or drawing use a concentrated solu- 
tion of alum, to which, in order to render the 
writing or drawing visible upon the paper, add 
a few drops of some aniline color. Before lay- 
ing the writing or drawing upon the gelatine 
surface pass a damp sponge over the latter, and 
allow the moisture to sink in for a few minutes 
so as to have a greater effect upon the alum; 
then lay the written side downward upon the 
gelatine, and, after the lapse of a few minutes, 
on removing it the writing will be found revers- 
ed and eaten into the gelatine film as if it were 
engraved; by means of an India-rubber roller 
a little common printing ink is spread over the 
plate and absorbed by the lines sunk by the 
alum, and again rejected on the application of 
moisture upon the paper laid down upon it, and 
smoothed over it by the flat hand. When re- 
moved this paper will have upon it the first im- 
pression of the writing or drawing; for each 
succeeding impression the plate must be inked 
by the India-rubber roller. 

ALISOFF’S PROCESS.—Instead of a_tray 
filled with a compound, sheets of prepared pa- 
per may be used. Coat sized or unsized paper 
on one side with the following composition : 80 
Ibs. animal glue or gelatine ; 20 lbs. glycerine ; 
20 Ibs. soap; 200 lbs. water. If the paper thus 
orepared be found to be too sticky for use 
(waich will depend on the surrounding temper- 
ature and the quality of the materials employed), 
wash the prepared paper with a solution of 
alum, the strength of which can only be deter- 
mined by experiments in each case. ‘The paper 
may be of different thicknesses, and if not trans- 
parent may be made so by any of the ordinary 
and well-known means. The aniline ink is pre- 
pared by dissolving about 1 Ib. of aniline of 
commerce in about 1} Ibs. of alcohol, and add- 
ing thereto, when dissolved, as much water as is 
necessary to render it sufficiently fluid. It may 
then be bottled for use. To produce the matrix 
take a sheet of prepared paper, and lay it on a 
sheet of damp flannel or doth placed upon a 
zinc plate or an oil paper ; sponge it with clean 
water, or, in hot weather, with water containing 
a little alum, and place the dry original upon 
the prepared paper; over that place another 
piece of damp flannel, zine or oil paper, and put 
the whole pile into an ordinary copying press. 
A good matrix can be obtained by mere press- 
ure of the hands without a press. The text 
must be written, drawn or printed with aniline 
ink, taking care that the pen be quite clean and 
always full of ink. The ink, when dry, ought 
to shine like a metallic surface. In taking cop- 
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original therefrom by pulling off, the sheets ot 
paper on which copies are desired to be made 
are placed face downward in the same place, 
gently rubbed on evenly, then likewise pulled 
off and laid aside to dry. They will at first be 
curled up, but can be very easily and quickly 
straightened out under a weight when dry; 
but 1f copies or matrices are to be taken from 2, 
4, 6 or 8 pages at once, place a sheet of damped 
Papas paper on each page with damp flannels 
and zine sheets between the leaves of prepared 
a and proceed in the way above described. 

he ae aati paper may be bound into copying 
books which can be used like ordinary copying 
books made of tissue paper, and copies on’ or- 
dinary paper may be taken from the matrices 
thus preserved, even after a considerable time. 
After a few copies have been taken the written 
text can be read from the reverse side of the 
matrix. Should it be found desirable to obtain 
manifold copies of printed matter, this may be 
accomplished by employing, in combination 
with prepared paper, aspecial printing ink. (See 
Polygraphie Printing Ink.) 

GELATINE COPYING PAD.—This wonderful 


invention is beautiful in its simplicity, but will 


not give satisfaction unless thoroughly under- 
stood and neatly managed. A little patience 


and experience will make it a valuable la- 
bor saver at trifling cost. Take any shallow tin 
or other plate of rectangular shape ; or, better, 
have the tinman make a pan about 9 by 12 in. 
(or any size wanted), and 4 in. deep, with a loose 
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cover. Take a two-quart (or larger) tin cup or 
kettle, which must sit in a water-bath, like a 
glue-kettle, to avoid spoiling the contents with 
too much heat ; put in it . of powdered or 
granulated gelatine (glue will not do so well), 
and thoroughly mix with 1 pt. of water; let it 
stand 4 hour; then place it in the water-bath, 
and over a gentle heat, till entirely dissolved ; 
do not add more water if it can be avoided; 
add 13 Ibs. of glycerine (crude glycerine will do, 
if obtainable); mix well and raise heat to boil- 
ing point ; add a few grains of salicylic (or car- 
bolic) acid to prevent molding ; prepare one or 
two pieces of stiff paper, cut squarely to 2x3 in.; 
pee out into the pan; skim off all seum and 
ubbles, with the pieces of paper, till the whole 


ies from the matrix after having detached the | surface is like a sheet of glass; put on the cover 
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till entirely cooled, which will take several’ 


hours, To make copies of any writing, first 
write an original with the special ink, for which 
we elsewhere give the receipt. (See Copying- 
pad Ink.) When dry, lay the sheet (writing 
down) on the face of the tablet, evenly and with 
care; rub it down gently all over with the balls 
of the fingers; let it remain 15 minutes; pull it 
otf; copies can now be taken by rubbing on 
other sheets only for a minute in the same way, 
to the number of from 20 to sometimes nearly 
100. When through, the ink must be washed 


out of the tablet at once, with an abundance of 


water and a soft sponge, and all surplus water 
wiped off; after being allowed to dry, another 
writing can be copied on the same surface. In 
case of extreme cold weather, it may be neces- 
_sary to add more glycerine; if hot weather 
more gelatine, to suit, or as experience shows. 
In case of the tablet’s smooth surface being cut 
or brokenup, all can be re-heated in a water- 
bath, and a new surface made. 

STENCIL PROCESS.—By the following pro- 
cess, 1,000 or more copies of writings or draw- 
ings may be obtained with the gelatine tablet. 
Coat fine linen or bank-note paper over, on one 
side, by means of a camel-hair varnish brush, 
with a clear solution of 1 oz. of pine resin in 4 
oz. of absolute alcohol; when this coat has 
dried, put on another. The ink used on this 
prepared paper is made as follows: Water, 1 
0z.; caustic potash, 1 oz.; Vandyke brown, to 
color, a sufficient quantity. Write or draw with 
an ordinary pen, onthe coated side of the pa- 
per; then float the paper on the surface of clear 
water, written side up, with care to avoid 
wetting the upper side; in about 10 minutes 
take the paper out by one corner and place, 
writing downward on a blotter; wash the back 
of the paper over with a camel-hair brush filled 
with water; then turn the paper on the blotter 
and wash in a similar manner until the ink dis- 
appears; dry the sheet between blotters, when 
it isready for use. The tablet composition is 
prepared by dissolving by the aid of heat over 
a salt water-bath, 1 oz. of tine gelatine, pre- 
viously softened by soaking it in a little cold 
water over night, in 6 oz. of best glycerine, and 
pouring the solution out in a shallow tin pan; 
this pan may be 3 in. deep, 10 in.wide, and 14 in. 
long; when the composition is poured in, it 
should stand level, and should remain in this 
position for 12 hours; the surface of the tablet 
should be sponged over with cold water and 
allowed to dry before using. Place the stencil 
paper, written side down, smoothly upon the 
tablet, and with a small paste brush paint over 
the back of the paper with an ink prepared 
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from aniline violet (best), 1 02.3; glycerine 
(pure), 1 oz; triturate together in a hot mortar; 
and allow the ink to stand for 12 hours or more 
before using it. Place over the inked sheet an- 
other blank sheet of the prepared paper; rub 
the hand firmly over it, and put a weight of 2 
or 8 lbs on it; a book or smooth board, with a 
quantity of printing paper beneath it, does very 
well; in about $ hour remove this weight, and 
carefully separate the stencil paper, fromthe 
tablet, leaving a strip of $ in. of it adhering at 
the side and turning the sheet over the edge of 
the pan. Ifthe manipulations have been prop- 
erly conducted, a reversed copy, in the aniline 
ink, will be found onthe tablet; and from this 
a large number of positive copies may be ob- 
tained, by spreading a blank sheet of paper on 
the tablet and passing the hand gently over the 
paper. When the print becomes faint, the 
stencil may be folded over and pressed against 
the tablet as before, the adhesion of the edge of 
this stencil securing, with a little care, proper 
registration, and the rubbing re-enforcing the 
transfer; a few minutes is all that is required 
for this re-enforcing. The stencil should be 
turned back ona card-board, keeping the blank 
sheet under it. This stencil paper is semi-trans- 
lucent, so that in copying drawings, wood en- 
gravings, etc., it may be used as a tracing pa- 
per. In floating the stencil on the water, care 
should be taken that no air-bubbles are left 
under the paper. 

SUGAR PAPER.—Mix white sugar, 14 dr., 
with 1 oz of ink; use this with an ordinary 
pen; place over the writing a moistened sheet 
of unsized paper; lay both leaves between two 
layers of carpet ; put the whole under a piece 
of board large enough to cover; then stand on 
the board for a few seconds; an excellent im- 
pression will be found on the copying paper. 

HEKTOGRAPH SHEETS.—Soak 4 parts of best 
white glue in a mixture of 5 parts of water and 
3 parts of solution of ammonia, until the glue 
is soft; warm the mixture until the glue is dis- 
solved, and add 38 parts of granulated sugar 
and 8 parts of glycerine, stirring well and let- 
ting come to the boiling point; while hot paint 
it upon white blotting paper with a broad copy- 
ing brush, until the paper is thoroughly soaked 
and a thin coating remains on the surface. Al- 
low it to dry for 2 or 8 days. An aniline ink 
should be used, and before transferring to the 
blotting paper, wet the latter with a sponge, 
and allow it to stand 1 or 2 minutes; then pro- 
ceed in the ordinary way. If the sheets are 
laid aside for 2 days, the old writing sinks in, 
and does not require to be washed off. These 
sheets will give satisfaction. 
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EXPLOSIVES AND }'IREWORKS, 


.XPLOSIVES. 
CARTRIDGES.—These are paper or metallic 


cases, which contain the exact charge of a mus- 
ket, rifle or fowling-piece. Both the bullet and 


powder are placed in them. In modern prac- 
tice, a fulminate is placed in the end, to be 
struck by the trigger, to explode the cartridge, 
If they are for a heavy gun, the charge of pow- 
‘der should be made up in a bag of serge. 
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Blank cartridges contain powder, but no bul- 
let. cenrie for sporting purposes contain 
small shot. The outer paper covering should 
contain a wire net-work and a charge of shot 
intermixed with bone-dust; at the end place 
wadding; make them waterproof by any com- 
pound of grease and gum used for that purpose. 

DYNAMITE.—Mix infusorial silica with about 
75 per cent. of nitro-glycerine, which it readily 
absorbs ; it is exploded by percussion priming. 

FULMINATE OF MERCURY.—1. Mercury, 1 
part ; nitric acid, 12 parts; dissolve; add at in- 
tervals to this solution, alcohol, 16.3 parts; ap- 

ly heat, till the effervescence and cloud of gas 

isappears; add gradually, on the action be- 
coming violent, 16.3 parts more of alcohol.—2. 
Mercury, 100 parts; nitric acid, 1,000 Pane) 
dissolve by a gentle heat; when the solution 
has acquired the temperature of 130° Fahr., 
slowly pour it through a glass funnel tube into 
alcohol, 830 parts; as soon as the effervescence 
is over and white fumes cease to be evolved, 
filter through double paper; wash with cold 
water, and dry by steam or hot water; then 
‘pack in 100 gr. paper parcels, and store ina 
tight box or corked bottle. 

“FULMINATE OF SILVER.—1. Digest oxide of 
silver ele’ peas and dried by press- 
ure between bibulous paper) in concentrated 
liquor of ammonia, for 12 or 15 hours; pour 
off the liquid, and cautiously dry the black 
powder in the air, in divided portions; the de- 
canted ammoniacal liquor, when gently heated, 
yields, on cooling, small crystals, which possess 
a still more formidable power of detonation 
than the black powder, and will scarcely bear 
touching even while under the liquid.—2. Me- 
tallic silver, 40 to 50 gr.; nitric acid, # fl. oz; 
dissolve by the aid ofa gentle heat; add, while 
the solution is still hot, alcohol, 2 fl. 0z.; again 
apply heat until reaction commences; the ful- 
minate slowly separates from the hot liquid un- 
der the form of small, brilliant, white crystalline 
plates, which, after being slightly washed_ with 
a little cold distilled water, are to be distributed 
upon separate pieces of filtering paper, in por- 
tions not exceeding 1 to 2 gr. each, and left to 
dry in the air; when dry, the papers are to be 
folded up, and carefully preserved in a box or 
bottle. 

FULMINATING POWDER. — 1. Mix together, 
in a warm mortar, 3 parts of pulverized _nitre, 
2 of dry carbonate of potash, and 1 of sulphur; 
asmall quantity, heated on an iron shovel or 
ladle, till it fuses, suddenly explodes with great 
violence.—2. Sulphur, 1 part; chlorate of po- 
tassa, 8 parts; when triturated with strong 
pressure, in a marble or Wedgewood-ware mor- 
tar, it produces a series of loud reports ; it also 
fulminates by percussion. 

GREEK FIRE.—A solution of phosphorus in 
bisulphide of carbon ; not strictly an explosive, 
but an agent in ancient warlike naval operations; 
burns on water. 

GUN COTTON.—Mix 44 oz. of pure dry ni- 
trate of potash with 30 fl. dr. of sulphuric acid ; 
after cooling thoroughly, stir into this mixture, 
carefully, 30 dr. of best carded cotton ; as soon 
as saturation is.complete, throw the cotton into 
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a tubful of clear rain water, and change the we- 
ter repeatedly until litmus ceases to show the 
presence of acid; then squeeze it in a cloth, 
and after being well pulled out, dry it cautious- 
ly ata temperature not exceeding 140° Fuhr; 
it is now explosive, and too much caution can- 
not be observed in handling it. 

GUNPOWDER, Blasting.—Saltpeter, 62 parts; 
sulphur, 20; charcoal, 15. 

UNPOWDER, Sporting.—79.6 parts of salt- 
peter; 9.6 of sulphur; and 13.5 of charcoal. 

GUNPOWDER, War.—1. 75 parts of nitre, re- 
crystallized; 15 of best quality of charcoal; 10 
of distilled sulphur.—2. Well dried yellow prus- 
siate of potash, 1 part; white sugar, 1 part; 
chlorate of potash, 2 parts; let the ingredients 
be separately reduced to a fine powder, and the 
Pee ers mixed by the hand, or by means of a - 
eathern barrel turning on its axis. 

NITRO-GLYCERINE.—This is prepared by the 
action of strong nitric and sulphuric acids on 
glycerine at a low temperature. Sulphuric 
acid, 4% lbs.; nitric acid, 24 lbs.; glycerine, 1 1b. 
Nitro-glycerine collects at the bottom of the 
vessel, and is freed from the acids by carefully 
washing in a copious supply of water; the ex- 
plosion is caused by the rapid transformation 
from the liquid to the gaseous state. 

NITROLIN.—From 5 to 20 parts of sugar or 
syrup are mixed with from 25 to 80 parts of ni- 
tric acid in a woodenor gutta-percha vessel; of 
this compound, 25 to 80 parts are mixed with 
18 to 35 parts of nitrate of potassa and from 138 
to 15 parts of cellulose. 

PERCUSSION CAPS.—These are small cop- 
per receptacles containing fulminating powder 
and alittle fulminate of mercury; they are then 
covered with paper. They are placed in the 
lock of the gun to explode the powder. They 
are made waterproof a various compounds of 
grease and gum. 

TORPEDOES, For War.—These are used to 
blow up ships; they are of two kinds—the self- 
acting, and those fired by electricity. The self- 
acting consists of a hollow iron cone, water- 
tight, with a ring at the point, by which it is 
anchored ; the part nearest the baseis left empty, 
while the portion near the point is filled with 
gunpowder, from 100 to 800 Ibs.; at the top of 
the powder is an iron case, filled with lime, and 
in it a thin glass tube, containing sulphuric 
acid; the upper part of the tube is enclosed by 
the ringed end of an iron rod, which passes 
through the base of the cone, some distance 
above it; the rod moves on a joint at the point 
it intersects the base ; at its - yer extremity are 
placed horizontal bars, calle ere The ship 
touches the feeler, the rod moves, the ring 
breaks the glass tube, and the sulphuric acid 
explodes the powder. Those fired by electricity 
are similar in form, fired by a battery on shore 
or on a ship. Fish torpedoes are intricate in 
construction and usually patented. 


FIREWORKS. 
REMARKS.—The three prime materials of the 
art of pyrotechny, are nitre, sulphur and char- 
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eoal, along with filings of iron, steel, copper, 
zine and resin, camphor, lycopodium, etc. Gun- 

owder is used either in grain, half-crushed or 
finaly ground, for different purpcses. The long- 
er the iron filings, the brighter red and white 
sparks they give; those being preferred which 
are made with a coarse file and quite free from 
rust. Steel filings and eatin Neriase contain 
carbon, and afford a very brilliant fire, with 
wavy radiations. Copper filings give a green- 
ish tint to flame; those of zinc, a fine blue col- 
or; the sulphuret of antimony gives a less 
greenish blue than zine, but with much smoke; 
amber affords a yellow fire, as well as colo- 
phony and common sait, but the last must be 
very dry. Lamp-black produces a very red 
color with gunpowder, ana a pink with nitre in 
excess; it serves for making golden showers. 
The yellow sand, or glistening mica, communi- 
cates to fireworks golden radiations. Verdigris 
imparts a pale green; sulphate of copper and 
sal ammoniac, a palm-tree green. Ceriplio? 
yields a very white flame and aromatic fumes, 
which mask the bad smell of other substances. 
Benzoin and storax are used also on account of 
their agreeable odor. Lycopodium burns with 
a rose colorand a magnificent flame. Iron tools 
must never be used in making fireworks of any 
kind, as they are liable to throw out sparks 
when striking against a hard stony substance, 
besides which the sulphur used would injure 
the iron. Brass tools may be used, but copper 
tools are preferable. 

BALLOONS.—Use, in making these, fine, thin, 
close-textured tissue paper. Having determined 
that the balloon chalcone of a specific num- 
ber of gores, or sections, make a pattern for 
cutting them by, of pasteboard, or some toler- 
ably hard substance. Suppose the circumfer- 
ence of the balloon intended to be made is to be 
12 ft., and the number of gores 12, an elegant 
shape will be got by making the pattern of a 
semi-lanceolate shape, being 38 in. wide at one 
end, 12} in. wide at the broadest point, and 
coming to a point at the other end; the broad- 
est part should be about 4 of the length from 
the point, if the balloon is intended to have a 
pear-like shape with open neck. Put them to- 
gether with gum-water, or clean, thin paste; 
after pasting or gumming about 4 in. of one of 
the gores, lay the edge of another about mid- 
way across the part pasted; then double over 
about } in. of it, dabbing it lightly from end to 
end with a clean cloth, to insure its holding se- 
eurely; two of the gores being thus united, 
unite two others in like manner, and so on, un- 
til, if there were 12 gores in all, the number is 
reduced to 6, and then to 2; hanging the sec- 
tions up at every pasting, so that they may get 
thoroughly dry while proceeding ; the 2 halves 
are last of all to be connected in the same way; 
a circle of wire about 12 in. in diameter should 
be worked into the bottom of it, to keep the 
fabric of the balloon at a sufficient distance 
from the fiame of the spirit; fix another wire 
across this circle to hold a piece of sponge, 
which should be immersed in spirits of wine ; 
a smouldering piece of brown paper held un- 
derneath the aperture wiil, in a few minutes, 


put the balloon in an ascending condition ; 
when inflated, ignite the piece of sponge and let 
it rise. When it is intended to inflate the bal- 
loon with hydrogen or coal gas, the latter ap- 
paratus is not needed; but a light car, or any 
other ornament proportioned to the ascending 
power of the ballot, may be appended to it, 
which will have the effect of maintaining it in 
the right position, and also of keeping it longer 
in sight than would otherwise be the ase. 

BATTERY.— Wooden boxes about 4 in. wide 
and 8 in. long, of the depth of an 8 ball Roman 
‘andle, made to stand on a small base, to be 
filled with Roman candles; a few small pieces 
of quick match laid on the top, pavered Gne 
with paper, leaving an end of match protrud- 
ing; when the match is lighted, all the Roman 
‘andles go off, forming a magnificent fountain 
of stars. 

BENGOLAS (Bengal Lights). — Small paper 
cases, about 4 in. long and 1 in. in diameter, fill- 
ed with colored fires, and joined with touch- 
paper; they are burned for the purpose of illu- 
minating. 

BLUE LIGHTS.—Same as bengolas, but are 
smaller, being about the size of a lead-pencil. 

BOMB SHELLS.—These are paper cases, con- 
taining stars or other pyrotechnics, made with a 
fuse to burn 1 or 2 seconds; to be projected 
high into the air froma gun or mortar made 
for the purpose, made of either steel or hooped 
board; a small cartridge of rifle powder is at- 
tached to the fuse in the inside of the shell; 
this bursts the shell open, ignites the stars, 
which, flying and spreading over a large space, 
produce a beautiful effect. 

COLORED FIRES.—The ingredients for these 
compounds must be dry, not too finely powdered, 
and mixed very uniformly; the ingredients 
should always be reduced to powder separately, 
and mixed very lightly with the other powders ; 
the whole must then be passed through a sieve 
once or twice. Great caution is required when 
dealing with chlorate of potash. The followin 
compositions form the different colors Ee) 
iE Salohut 4 o7.; mealed powder, 4 0z.; 
antimony, 2 02.3 lampblack, 16 oz. — 2. Sul- 
phur, sulphate of potassa, and ammonio-sul- 
phate of copper, of each, 15 parts; nitre, 27 
poe chlorate of potassa, 28.—3. From metal- 
ic antimony, 1 part; sulphur, 2 parts; nitre, 5 
parts.—4. Realgar, 2 parts; charcoal, 3 parts ; 
chlorate of potassa, 5 parts; sulphur, 13 parts ; 
nitrate of “baryta, 77 parts. — ( Crimson. 
Charcoal, 43 parts; sulphuret of antimony, 5 
parts; chlorate of potassa, 17} parts; sulphur, 
18 parts ; nitrate of strontia, 55 parts.—( Green.) 
1. Nitrate of baryta, 80 parts; chlorate of pot- 
ash, 82 parts; ep 24 parts; calomel, 16 
parts ; fine charcoal, 8 parts ; shellac, 2 parts.—— 
2. Chlorate of baryta, 2 0z.; nitrate of baryta, 
302.3 sulphur, 1 oz. — 3. Metallic arsenic, 2 
parts; charcoal, 3 parts; chlorate of potassa, 5 
parts; sulphur, 13 parts; nitrate of baryta, 77 
parts—4. Lampblack, 1 part; chlorate of po- 
tassa, 4 parts; sulphur, 6 parts; dry nitrate of 
baryta, 18 parts.—(Lilac.) 1. Black oxide of 
copper, 6 parts; dry chatk, 20 parts ; sulphur, 
25 parts ; chlorate of potassa, 49 parts.—2. From 
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black oxide of copper, 3 parts; dried chalk, 22 
parts; sulphur, 25 parts; chlorate of potassa, 
50 parts.—(Orange.) Sulphur, 14 parts; chalk, 
384 parts; chlorate of potassa, 52  parts.— 
(Pink.) 1. Charcoal, 1 part; chalk and sulphur, 
of each, 20 parts; chlorate of potassa, 27 parts ; 
nitre, 32 parts.—2. Chlorate of potash, 12 0z.; 
saltpeter, 5 oz.; milk sugar, 4 0z.; lycopodium, 1 
oz.; oxalate of strontia, 1 0z.— (Purple.) 1. 
Chlorate of potash, 5 parts ; nitrate of strontian, 
16 parts; realgar, 1 part; sulphur, 2 parts; 
lampblack, 1 part.—2. Chlorate of potash, 2 
oz.; sulphur, 1 dr.; oxide of copper, 1 0z.—8. 
Sulphuret of antimony, 2% parts; black oxide 
copper, 10 parts; sulphur and nitrate of potas- 
sa, of each, 22 parts; chlorate of potassa, 42 
alec ie 1. Nitrate of strontia, 8373 parts; 
owers of sulphur, 10 parts; charcoal, 1} parts; 
powdered chlorate of potash, 5 parts; black 
sulphur of antimony, 84 parts.—2. Sulphur, 
sulphuret of antimony and nitre, of each, 1 part; 
dried nitrate of strontia, 5 parts.—3. Chlorate 
of potash, 82 parts; nitrate of strontia, 48 parts; 
calomel, 20 parts; shellac, 12 parts; Chertier’s 
copper, 4 parts; fine charcoal, 1 part.—( Violet.) 
1. Charcoal, 8 parts; oul 10 parts; metal- 
lic copper, 15 parts; chlorate of potassa, 380 
parts.—2. Alum and carbonate of potassa, of 
each, 12 parts; sulphur, 16 parts; chlorate of 
potassa, 60 parts.—38. Sulphur, 14 parts; alum 
and carbonate of potassa, 16 parts; chlorate of 
potassa, 54 parts.—( hia 1. From nitre, 60 
parts; sulphur, 20 parts; black antimony, 10 
parts ; meal powder, 6 parts; powdered cam- 
ano? 4 parts.—2. Nitre, 16 0z.; mealed pow- 
der, 4 0z.; sulphur, 8 0z.—(Yellow.) 1. Nitre, 
2 oz.; sulphur, 4 0z.; nitrate of soda, 20 0z.; 
lampblack, 1 0z.—2. From sulphur, 16 parts ; 
dried carbonate of soda, 28 parts; chlorate of po- 
tassa, 61 parts. 

COLORED renee. Ore) Mix chloride 
of copper or boracic acid with alcohol.—( Red. 
Mix alcohol with nitrate of strontium, nitrate of 
iron or nitrate of lime.—(Yedlow.) Mix alcohol 
with nitrate of soda. 

FLAME or ELECTRIC PAPER. — 1. Soak 
Swedish filtering paper for 10 minutes in a 
mixture of 4 parts of oil of vitriol with 5 parts 
of strong nitric acid, both by measure; when 
the strips are removed from the acid they must 
be thoroughly washed, first with cold, then with 
hot rain or distilled water, till the washings 
cease to be acid; then make different solutions, 
not too strong, of such of the chlorates of the 
metals as give the desired flame reactions ; make 
them slightly warm, and saturate the papers 
separately with them; dry the papers Malet 
the fire previous to lighting them ; they show to 
best advantage when a slip is loosely crumpled 
up into a pellet, lighted quickly at one corner, 
and thrown into the air against a dark back- 
ground. By briskly rubbing these papers on a 
woolen surface, they become highly magnetic, 
and interesting experiments may be made with 
them.—2. Dry 1,000 grains of pure nitre at a 
moderate heat; place it in a dry retort; pour 
on it 10 dr. by measure of strong sulphuric acid ; 
distil until 6 dr. of nitric acid have passed over 
into the receiver; dry some thin unsized paper, 
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such as filter paper, and weigh out 60 gr. of it; 
mix 5 measured dr. of the nitric acid with an 
ae volume of strong sulphuric acid in a small 
glass vessel ; allow the mixture to cool ; immerse 
the paper; press it down with a glass rod ; cover 
the vessel with a glass plate; set it aside for 15 
or 20 minutes; lift the paper out with a glass 
rod; throw it into a Becket of water; wash it 
thoroughly in a stream of water till it no longer 
tastes acid or reddens blue litmus paper ; dry it 
by exposure to the air, or at a very gentle heat. 

FLOWER POTS.—Are the same as showers, 
but with wooden handles, to be held in the 
hand. 

FLYERS, SAXONS, or REVULVING CRACK- 
ERS.—These crackers are charged at each end 
with clay to a depth of two lines; fill with a 
composition without gunpowder; the clay pre- 
vents the fire streaming out at the ends, and it 
escapes through two holes placed opposite each 
other; the two holes are united at the same 
time by connecting chem by means of a quick- 
match, and a rotary motion is thus communi- 
cated to the cylinder. 

FLYERS, WITH BRILLIANT FIRE.—1. 8 parts 
of meal powder; 1 of sulphur; and 2 of iron 
filings.—2. 86 of meal powder; 1 of sulphur ; 
and 8 of steel filings.—38. 18 of meal powder; 
1 of sulphur; 2 of litharge; and 38 of steel 
filings. 

FLYERS, WITH CHINESE FIRE.—1. 9 parts 
of meal powder ; 6 of saltpetre; 1 of sulphur ; 

3 of charcoal; and 5 of fine iron.—2. 6 of meal 
powder; 8 of saltpetre; 2 of sulphur; 13 of 
charcoal; and 5 of sand. 

GRASSHOPPERS.—The case is made of cart- 
ridge paper, the dimensions required being 15 
in. by 34 in. Ist fold down one edge, about # of 
an in. broad, then turn down the double edge 
about } of an in. and bend back the single edge 
over the double fold, so as to form within a 
channel, which is to be filled with mealed pow- 
der, not ground very fine; the powder is then 
to be covered by the folds on each side; the 
whole is to be pressed by a flat ruler; the part 
containing the powder is to be folded into the 
remainder of the paper, every fold being pressed 
down; then donble backwards and forwards in 
folds about 2} in., which are pressed quite close, 
and a piece of twine is passed twice round the 
middle across the folds, and the joinings secured 
by causing the twine to take a turn round the 
middle at each fold successively; one of the 
ends of the folds may be doubled short under, 
which will produce an extra report; the other 
must Saar a little beyond the rest for the pur- 
pose of being primed. For the composition 
use:—l. 5 parts of meal powder and one of 
fine charcoal.—2. 8 of meal powder; 2 of fine 
charcoal; and one of saltpeter.—8. 16 of meal 
powder ; 17 of fine charcoal ; 1 of sulphur ; and 
7 of saltpeter.—4. 6 of meal poree ; 6of coarse 
charcoal; 2 of sulphur; and 16 of saltpeter. 

GERBES.—Make the cases and drive in the 
composition, a ladleful at a time ; after putting 
in each ladleful, give the drift 12 blows with the 
mallet; fill the cases until there remains a space 
of 2 in. only unoceupied at the end; into this 
end put a gun charge and a half of gunpowder ; 
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with a brad-awl separate one or two of the inner 
folds of the paper of the case; turn these down 
on top of the powder; for filling in the ends of 
the cases melt in an earthern pipkin a mixture 
of 2 parts of common resin and | of wax ; pour 
this into the ends of the cases upon the paper 
that has been turned down ;, it will harden in a 
few minutes, and will be found to ensure a good 
report from the powder. To prime these cases 
(if the point of the nipple is not too long), all 
that is needed is to press into the mouth of the 
case some meal-powder paste; butif a cavity 
has been left in the composition, this must be 
filled up before priming, or the case will inevi- 
tably burst; it is an excellent plan to take for 
the first ladleful, not any of the compositions 
for Chinese fire, but a ladleful of some slower 
fire containing no iron borings; these gerbes or 
jets are exhibited, when finished, by being at- 
tached to strong frames of wood or metal, ar- 
ranged in such a manner as the exhibitor may 
wish, to produce any desired effect; the mouths 
of the cases are connected by means of a quick- 
match. The following are the compositions used : 
(Brilliant.) 1. 16 oz. of meal powder; 6 oz. of 
saltpeter; 3 oz. of sulphur; 38 oz. of fine char- 
coal; 10 oz. of bright steel filings. It is important 
to see that the interior of the cases are quite 
smooth and free from wrinkles.—2. Meal pow- 
der, 16 ‘eee nitre, 8 parts; sulphur, 4 parts ; 
charcoal, 4 parts.—(Chinese.) 1. Meal powder, 
16 parts; nitre, 16 parts ; sulphur, 4 parts ; char- 
coal, 4 parts; iron borings, 14 parts.—2. Salt- 

eter, i lb.; sulphur, 3 0z.; charcoal, 4 02.5 
iron sand, 7 oz.; moisten the iron sand with 
spirits of wine; mix this with the coal and salt- 
peter.—( White Chinese.) 1. Meal powder, 16 

arts; nitre, 6 parts; sulphur, 3 parts; iron 

orings, 10 parts.—2. Saltpeter, 1 part; bruised 
powder, 12 parts; charcoal, 7 parts; iron sand, 11 


parts. 

GOLDEN RAIN.—Procure a piece of brass 
rod, the diameter of which is 38-16 of an inch, 
or rather less; the length from 6 to 8 in.; cut 
thin brown paper into short strips, about 2 in. 
wide, and long enough, when wrapped round 
the former, to make a case whose external diam- 
eter should be } in., or rather more; the former 
should haye a small cup-shaped hollow cut in 
one of its ends, into which the paper may be 
turned, to form a closed end to the cases; paste 
the strips of paper all over; rub some paste on 
the former; then roll the paper round the for- 
mer, and draw it out so as to leave its anes 
end } of an in. inside one of the ends of the 
case; pinch in the paper that projects beyond 
the former, and drive it down with a tap upon 
the pasting slab, so that the twisted end is press- 
ed into the cup of the former; dip this into 
warm size or glue; if a little red-lead is mixed 
with this size, it will solidify much more rapid- 
ly; dipping the ends of the cases into size 
should not be done until they are dry from the 
paste ; for filling the cases a tin funnel is used 
that will exactly fit into the mouth of golden- 
rain cases ; when the case is charged, the funnel 
must be removed, and the space that was occu- 
pied by its nozzle filled with gunpowder or meal 
powder, moistened with gum water; take care 
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that this paste is pressed well into the mouth 
of the cases, and fills them. The compositions 
used are:—l. Nitre, 16 02. sulphur, 11 oz; 
mealed powder, 4 0z.; lampblack, 3 0z.; flowers 
of zine, 1 oz.; gum Arabic, 1 oz. All the materi- 
als used must be in the state of fine powders and 
perfectly dry.—2. 16 parts of saltpeter ; 8 of sul- 
phur; 2 of fine charcoal; 2 of pen soot; and 4 
of meal powder.—8. 4 of saltpeter; 2 of sul- 

hur; 4 of fine charcoal ; and 16 of meal pow- 


er. 

JAPANESE MATCHES (Scintellettes).— Lamp- 
black, 5 parts; sulphur 11 parts; gunpowder 
from 26 to 80 parts, this last proportion varying 
with the quality of the powder; grind very 
fine; make the material into a paste with alco- 
hol; form it into dice about } in. square, with a 
knife or spatula; let them dry rather gradually 
on a warm mantelpiece, not too near a fire; 
when dry, fix one of the little squares into a 
small cleft made at the end of a lavender stalk, 
or, what is better, the solid straw-like material 
of which housemaids’ carpet brooms are made; 
light the material at a candle; hold the stem 
downward ; after the first blazing off, a ball of 
molten lava will form, from which the curious 
coruscations will soon appear. 

LANCES.—These are used to make up devices, 
such as names, mottoes, wreaths, and so on. 
They consist of small cases, generally made 
round a piece of glass or brass rod or tube 2-11 
of an in. in diameter; tubes are always best for 
these ; they are about 2 or 24 in. long, with one 
end pinched or turned in; two rounds of thin 
demy or double crown white paper, pasted, will 
give sufficient thickness and substance for the 
case; procure a board of sufficient size for the 
design, or make a wooden framework of the 
shape that is required ; sketch the design upon 
one side of the Berd, or, if larger than a board 
will allow, make a plain rough framework de- 
scribing the letters; when this is done, decide 
upon the distance at which to place the lances 
one from another; this distance is generally 
about 2 in.; upon the outlines of the sketch make 
little pencil circles wherever it is intended to 
place a lance; as far as possible, arrange that 
the lances shall be equidistant one from anoth- 
er; with a center-bit, or what is better, a pin- 
bit, bore a hole about 4 in. deep where the cir- 
cles are pencilled ; these holes must be of such 
a size that the closed ends of the lances will fit 
easily into them; get either some glue or some 
of the mixture of size and red-lead, and when 
it is liquid, dip into it the closed end of each of 
the lances; enough of the mixture will adhere 
to the lances to allow of their being secured firm- 
ly in the holes that have been bored; in a very 
short time all will be hard and dry, and you will 
then have a series of lances projecting at right 
angles with your board or framework, each hav- 
ing its mouth primed, and all being the same 
length. They sicula be connected with each 
other by means of a quick-match, so that they 
will burn simultaneously. The compositions 
are as follows: (Blue.) Chlorate of potash, 12 
parts; Chertier’s copper, 6 at sulphur, 4 
parts; calomel, 1 part.— (Hmerald Green.) 
Chlorate of baryta, 18 parts; calomel, 7 parts ; 
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very fine shellac, 3 esi Pap esa Chlorate 
of potassa, 60 parts ; nitrate of baryta, 41 parts; 
calomel, 49 parts; powdered sugar, 30 parts ; 
shellac, 1 part.—(Lilac.) Chlorate of potash, 12 
parts; prepared chalk, 4 parts; sulphur, 5 
parts; calomel, 3 parts ; sulphide-of copper, 10 
parts.—(Red.) Chlorate of potash, 13° parts; 
nitrate of strontia, 10 parts; calomel, 8 parts; 
shellac, 8 parts; dextrine, 1 part; Chertier’s 
copper, 1 part.— (Rose Colored.) Chlorate of 
potash, 24 parts; sulphur, a pe: stearine, 3 
oe oxalate of strontia, 4 parts.—( Violet.) 
hlorate of potash, 26 parts; calomel, 24 parts; 
carbonate of strontia, 4 parts; Chertier’s cop- 
er, 3 parts; sugar, 14 parts—(WVellow.) 1. 
hlorate of potash, 72 parts ; oxalate of soda, 60 
arts; stearine, 6 parts; sulphur, 6 parts.—2. 
hlorate of potash, 40 parts; oxalate of soda, 16 
arts; shellac, 8 parts; stearine, 8 parts.— 
White.) 1. Nitre, 16 parts; sulphur, 8 parts; 
meal powder, 6 parts.—2. Nitre, 16 parts; sul- 
phur, 4 parts; meal powder, 6 parts. 

MARROONS.—These are small cubical boxes 
filled with an explosive composition which ex- 

lodes suddenly, making a jeud report. The 

oxes are made of pasteboard, the corners be- 
ing made tight by pasting paper over them, but 
leaving the top open until they are filled; they 
are filled with coarse gunpowder, when the to 
is closed with strong paper well cemented, aha 
the whole box is wrapped round two or three 
times with a lind cord doped in strong glue; a 
hole is made in one of the corners, into which a 
quick-match is introduced, and the marroon is 
ready for action. 

MINES.—Take large paper cases made strong- 
ly; place in the center a Roman candle with a 
hole made in the bottom, so the fire will come 
out; in the bottom of the large case place a 
small cartridge of rifle powder arranged so that 
the Roman candle will set fire toit; fill up the 
large case to about 4 of its height with stars ; 
pack a little tow on top as a wad; the Roman 
candle, when lighted, will, as it burns, carry fire 
to the cartridge, which exploding, ignites all the 
stars, which, rising in the air, spread in every di- 
rection. 

PAPER CAPS.—Small drops of fulminating 
powder, placed between two small pieces of pa- 
per, pasted together, so arranged that the fulmi- 
nate will explode by concussion; used in toy 

istols. 

PHARAOH’S SERPENTS (Eggs).—1. These 
consist of the powder of sulphocyanide of mer- 
cury made up ina conical mass of about 4 in. 
in height; ignited at the apex an ash is protrud- 
ed, long and serpentine in shape. The fumes 
evolved are very poisonous.—2. Bichromate of 
potassium, 2 parts; nitrate of potassa, 1 part; 
white sugar, 8 parts; pulverize each of the in- 
gredients avian and then mix them thor- 
oughly; make small paper cones of the desired 
size; press the mixture into them; they will 
then Ke ready for use but must be kept from 
light and moisture, and are non-poisonous.—3. 
Fuse in a crucible equal parts by weight of yel- 
low prussiate of potash and flower of sulphur; 
frequently it is advisable, if the heat cannot be 
well regulated, to include a little carbonate of 
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potash; wash the mass with water and filter; 
the filtrate will be sulphocyanide of potassium, 
which, upon being added to a solution of mer- 
cury dissolved in nitric acid, gives a copious aia 
cipitate of sulphocyanide of mercury ; collect 
this; wash well with water and dry; roll into a 
small pyramid, cover with tin-foil, and when dry 
it is ready to be lit. 

PIN or SCROLL WHEELS. — A long wire 
about 8-16 in. in diameter is the former; on this 
wire are formed the pipes, which being filled 
with composition, are afterwards wound around 
asmall circle of wood so as to form a helix or 
spiral line; the cases are generally made of dou- 
ble-crown paper (yellow wove), and cut into 
strips so as to give the greatest length, and of 
width sufficient to roll about four times round 
the wire, and pasted at the edge so as to bite 
firmly at the end of the last turn; when a num- 
ber of pipes are made and _ perfectly dry, they 
are filled with composition; these cases are not 
driven for filling, bub are filled by means of a 
tin funnel with a tube } in. long, made to pass 
easily into the mouth of the case, which is grad- 
ually filled by lifting a wire up and down in this 
tube, the diameter of the charging wire being 
half that of the tube; the dry composition be- 
ing placed in the funnel, the moment an action 
of the wire takes place the composition begins 
to fall into the case, which the charging wire 
compresses by continuous motion until you 
have filled the pipe to within a in. of the top; 
the pipe is then removed, and the mouth neatly 
twisted, which will be the point for lighting. 
When a number of pipesare ready, place them 
on a damp floor, or in any damp situation, until 
they become very pliant, but by no means wet ; 
then commence winding them round a circle of 
wood whose substance must be equal to the 
thickness of the diameter of the pipe; either 
close together or openly in the form of a scroll ; 
when wound, secure the end with sealing wax, 
to prevent its springing open; after winding the 
required quantity, let them dry ; cut some strips 
of crimson or purple paper 8-16 in. wide, and in 
length twice the diameter of the wheel; then 
paste all over thoroughly; take a strip and 
paste it across the wheel diametrically; rub it 
down, then turn the wheel over and place the 
ends down to correspond with the opposite side ; 
when dry, the wheel will be ready for firing ; 
they may be fired on a large pin or held in 
the hand, but it is preferable to drive the pin 
into the end of a stick, which will prevent any 
accident, should a section of the wheel burst ; 
The following are the compositions used: 
(Brilliant.) Nitre, 1 part; sulphur, 1 part; 
mealed powder, 16 parts 5 and steel filings, 7 
narte2(Oneoese) Nitre, 1 part; sulphur, 1 
part; mealed powder, 7 parts; and cast iron 
filings, 7 parts.—(Common.) Nitre, 6 parts; 
sulphur, 1 part; mealed powder, 16 parts; 
charcoal, 6 parts.—( White.) Nitre, 6 parts; sul- 
phur, 7 parts; and mealed powder, 16 parts. 

PORTFIRE.—Make the cases of brass, and 
not less than } in. in diameter, and the wire for 
filling them not less than } in.; prepare them 
in precisely the same manner as that described 
for Golden Rains, and also prime in the same 
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way. The following are the compositions usu- 
ally employed for portfires: 1. Nitre, 6 parts ; 
sulphur, 2 parts; meal powder, 1 part.—2. Salt- 
peter, 2 Ibs.; sulphur, 3 lbs.; and antimony, 1 1b. 

QUICK-MATCH.— Make a thick paste of gun- 
powder and hot water, with a baal quantity of 
gum in it; take about 4 strands of cotton, such 
as is sold in balls and used for making the 
wicks of lamps; steep this in the solution of 
nitre used for making touch-paper, and wring 
it as dry as possible; rub well into the gun- 
powder paste, till it is thoroughly impregnated 
with it; dry on aframe, each strand kept sepa- 
rate; inclose in paper tubes for use, as it will 
not burn with the necessary rapidity if not cov- 
ered. When thoroughly dey. it should be stiff 
and hard, and the less it is bent or doubled, 
the better. To use this match for connecting 
the mouths of different fireworks, make some 
long paper tubes round a wire former which 
has a diameter of not less than 8-16 of an inch; 
thread these pipes on the match, and cut a piece 
away at their side wherever they are inserted 
into the mouth of a case, in order that the 
match may be laid bare and convey its fire to 
the priming of the cases. 

ROCKETS.—Make the cases of any kind of 
thick stiff paper, either cartridge paper (or 
what is equally good and much cheaper, com- 
mon bag-paper); roll up the cases with a 
smooth, round ruler, exactly the size of the cav- 
ity of the rocket, and 10 or 12 times as long; 
lay asheet of the paper upon aslab of slate, mar- 
ble or glass, and paste 4 or 5 in. along the end 
of it, leaving the rest of the sheet of paper 
without paste; roll it smoothly over the ruler, 
dry end first, until the whole is rolled up, when 
of course the paste will stick and _a thin case 
be formed; keep rolling it along the slab with 
the hands, in the same way as a rolling-pin is 
used, for 2 or 8 minutes, until the various folds 
of the paper set close and tight to each other; 
put on another sheet in the same way, and so 
on, till the case is thick enough; that is, until 
the sides are a trifle more than} the thickness 
of the ruler; the length of the rocket case, and 
consequently the width that the sheets of brown 
paper are to be cut before pasting, varies with 
the size of the rockets; in small rockets the 
length of the case may be 6 times the diameter ; 
in larger rockets 4 or 5 times is sufficient; now 
choke the case; then fasten a thin cord at one 
end to a staple in the wall, and bythe other tied 
round the waist of the operator; as he may lean 
back, of course the cord would be tightened 
and the sides of the case brought together until 
they nearly touch. When the case is sufficient- 
ly compressed, tie it with 2 or 8 turns of strong 
string. Put the cases in the mold (as elsewhere 
described) with the piercer in it, and put enough 
composition in to fill about 1 in. of the case; 
take the rammer,ram it down with 8 or4 strong 
blows with a mallet; put in the same quantity 
of composition again and ram that down in the 
same manner, and so on till the case is filled to 
the top of the piercer and 1 diameter above it ; 
separate some of the central folds of the paper, 
wh‘ch it has been observed is not nartoll, and 
turn them down upon the composition, ram- 
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ming them down hard upon it; or, what wil! do 
as Well, put in a piece of paper as wadding; 
when this is rammed down, and firm, bore with 
a brass brad-awl 8 or 4 holes through it; these 
holes serve to make the requisite communication 
between the rocket and the head. The rocket 
being charged, the head or pot must be fixed; 
this is a paper case made upon a wooden form- 
er, turned cylindrical, about 4 in. in length, anda 
shade larger in diameter than the exterior of the 
rocket case; take some thick brown paper and 
cut it in strips large enough to go twice round 
the former ; paste and rollas for the case; pinch 
one end, and a cylinder of paper will be thus 
made which should fit nicely over the clay end 
of the rocket; now fix upon the pinched enda 
conical cap made upon a former of like shape; 
trim the end which was choked, which is still 
open, and which has a hole passing up it, which 
the piercer occupied ; fill up the hole with loose 
gunpowder mate into a stiff paste with very 
weak gum water, and paste a piece of touch-paper 
over it. For the composition use, nitre, 26 02.3 
sulphur, 54 0z.; and charcoal, 19 oz. The sticks 
are fastened on to the 
case by means of 
wires or strings and 
are of the following 
sizes: 2-lb. rockets 
require sticks 9 ft. 4 
in. long, 1 in. square 
at top, and rather 
more than 4 in. square 
at bottom ; 1 Ib. rock- 
et sticks are 8 ft. 2 in. 
long, # in. square at 
top and % in. at bot- 
tom; §8-oz. rocket 
sticks are 6 ft. 2 in. 
long, # in. square at 
top, and 4 in. at bot- 
tom; 4-0z rocket 
sticks are 5 ft. 3 in. 
long, # in. by 4 in. at 
top, and } in. square at bottom; 2-oz. rocket 
sticks are 5 ft. 1 in. long, 3-10 in. by }in. at top, 
4-10 in. at bottom; 1-oz. rocket sticks 8 ft. 6 in. 
long, and so on for other various sizes; the 
weight and the length of the stick must be such, 
as that when tied on, the rocket shall balance on 
the finger, at a point about 1 inch from the part 
choked. 

ROCKETS, Mold for.—This consists of a solid 
foot of wood; upon the centre of this stands a 
short cylinder about $ in. high, and exactly of 
the size of the mold, to be placed over it, as af- 
terwards described; this short cylinder has a 
shoulder above, and terminates in a round top; 
out of the middle of the top is a tapering thick 
brass wire, projecting some inches upwards ; the 
whole is so arranged, that when one of the new- 
ly made cases is put upon the wire and forced 

own, the wire fills up the choke-hole, the round 
top fits into the small parts of the case below 
the choke, the shoulder of the cylinder bears the 
extreme end of the case, and the short cylinder 
agrees in size with the outsides of the case; 
there fits over this a strong wooden or metal 
tube; so that it is seen that there is no cavity 
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anywhere, except the inside of the rocket. case, 
and even in this a thick wire runs up nearly to 
the top of that part of the case where the com- 
position is rammed, or nearly % of the whole 
case from the choke upwards ; all rockets must 
be placed in the mold to be filled, as well as to 
smooth and consolidate the part choked. 

ROMAN CANDLES have a composition to 
burn in the intervals between the stars, which 
will throw a jet of fire uniformly good through- 
out. To have stars of tolerably rapid combus- 
tion (otherwise they will not be ignited before 
they are blown into the air), and to have the 
charges of powder for blowing the stars regu- 
lated to a great nicety, the former for the cases 
must be 2 in. in diameter and 18 in. long. The 
cases require rather a large amount of straw 
board for their manufacture, but otherwise they 
are made similar to rocket cases. The follow- 
ing are the compositions used between the stars: 
1. Nitre, 18 parts; sulphur, 6 parts; fine char- 
coal, 7 parts; meal powder, 4 parts. — 2. Nitre, 
16 parts; meal powder, 8 parts ; fine charcoal, 6 
parts ; oo tee 6 parts. — 8. Nitre, 16 parts; 
meal powder, 11 pe sulphur, 6 parts; anti- 
mony, 4 parts. The next thing is to fill the 
case; before charging, tamp a little clay in the 
bottom of the case, to prevent blowing out; 
ram down as much composition as will fill the 
case } of its height; over this put a small piece 
of paper covering about % of the diameter ; then 
a little rifle powder, and upon that a star, ob- 
serving that the star is rather smaller than the 
diameter of the case; over this first ball more 
of the composition must be put, and rammed 
lightly down to prevent breaking the ball, till 
the case is 4 full; then a little powder, and an- 
other ball as before, till the case is filled with 
balls and composition; take care to place com- 

osition above the highest ball; when the case 
is thus filled, cap it with touch-paper by pastin 
it round the orifice, and add a little priming OF 
powder. 

SHOWERS.—1. Mealed powder, 1 Ib.; sul- 
pee 2 oz.; iron filings, 5 0z.—2. Mealed pow- 

er, 1 lb.; charcoal, 2 oz. Mold small paper 
cases on a rod 2-10 in. in diameter and 24 in. in 
length; do not choke them, as it will be suffi- 
cient to twist the end of the case; and having 
put the rod into it, beat it to make it assume its 
form; when the cases are filled (which is done 
by immersing them in the composition), fold 
down the other end, and then apply a match; 
fix on a frame with leaders, to be fired simul- 
taneously. 

SILVER RAIN.—1. Saltpeter, 4 0z.; sulphur, 
mealed powder and antimony, of each, 2 0z.; sal 
prunella, 4 0z.—2. Salpeter, 8 0z.; sulphur, 2 0z.; 
charcoal, 4 0z.—8. Saltpeter, 1 1b.; antimony, 6 
oz.3 sulphur, 4 0z.—4. Saltpeter, 4 0z.; sulphur, 
1 0z.; powder, 2 0z.; steel dust, # oz. Used in 
similar cases, and treated in the same way as 
Golden Rain. 

SPARKS (Trail Stars).—Fine gunpowder, 1 
part; powdered saltpeter, 3 parts; powdered 
eamphor, 4 parts; place in a mortar; pour 
some weak gum water, in which a little gum 
tragacanth has been dissolved, over it; work 


the whole up to a thin paste; some lint, pre- 
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pared by boiling it in vinegar or saltpeter, and 
afterwards dried and unravelled, is placed in the 
composition so as to absorb the whole; then 
pour into balls about the size of a pea; dry and 
sprinkle with fine gunpowder. 

SQUIBS.—Roll cartridge paper in slips of 6 
or 8 in. in breadth ed a former; the case 
having been choked at one end, fill by inserting 
a funnel into the case; fill the funnel with com- 
position; gently move a rod or rammer up and 
down the funnel-pipe, the rod being introduced 
before the composition; a piece of touch-paper 
is fastened to the end; ram in harda thimbleful 
of coarse gunpowder before filling the case. The 
following compositions are used: 1. Mealed 
powder, 1 Ib., 8 0z.; charcoal, 4 oz.; sulphur, 1 
0z.; saltpeter, 38 oz.—2. Saltpeter, 16 parts ; sul- 
phur, 8 parts; fine gunpowder, 4 parts; anti- 
mony, 1 part; after having rammed this down 
into the case tolerably tight, fill the remainder 
of the space with grained or corned powder. 

STARS.—These are made as follows: Mois- 
ten the compositions very slightly; the mold 
in which stars are shaped is a brass tube, of a 
size proportioned to the dimensions required. 
The drift with which the composition is pressed 
into the tube, is made of boxwood or metal and 
fits easily into the tubular mold; at 5 
one of its ends there is a wire point; 
place the end having the point in the 
mold as far as it will go; it will 
leave a space, at the end of the mold 
unoccupied by the drift; press this 
empty end of the tube into the 
slightly moistened composition until 
itis filled by it, so that the drift be- 
ing driven down upon the composi- 
tion will compress it into a firm cyl- 
indrical mass, into the centre of 
which the wire point projects; when 
the star is thus formed in the mold, 
the drift must be withdrawn, revers- 
ed, its long plain end inserted, and 
the star pushed out and placed sepa- 
rately upon a tray to dry. The fol- Star 
lowing compositions are used: eee Mold. 

1. Chlorate of potash, 8 parts; sulphide of copper, 
6 parts; Chertier’s copper 5 parts; sulphur, 4 
parts.—2. Chlorate of potash, 16 parts; Cher- 
tier’s copper, 12 hog calomel, 8 parts; stear- 
ine, 2 parts; sulphur, 2 parts; shellac, 1 part.— 
3. Nitre, 12 parts; sulphuret of antimony, 2 
arts; sulphur, 4 parts; lampblack, 2 parts.— 
Brilliant.) 1. Mealed powder, } 0z.; saltpeter, 
3% 02.3 sulphur, 1} 0z.; spirits of wine, 1} 0z.— 
2. Nitre, 16 parts; sulphur, 8 parts; sulphuret 
of antimony, 4 parts; meal powder, 8 parts.— 
(Crimson.) 1. Chlorate of potash, 24 parts; ni- 
trate of strontia, 32 parts; calomel, 12 parts; 
sulphur, 6 parts ; shellac, in fine powder, 6 parts; 
sulphide of copper, 2 parts; fine charcoal, 2 
parts.—2. Chlorate of potash, 12 parts; nitrate 
of strontia, 20 parts; sulphur, 11 parts; char- 
coal, 2 parts ; antimony, 2 parts ; mastic, 1 part. 
—(G@reen.) 1. Chlorate of potash, 20 parts; ni- 
trate of baryta, 40 pats calomel, 10 parts ; 
sulphur, 8 parts; shellac, 3 parts; fine charcoal, 
1 part; fused sulphide of copper, 1 part.—2. 
Nitrate of baryta, 42 parts; realgar, 2 parts; 
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sulphur, 8 parts; lampblack, 1 part——8. Chlo- 
rate of potash, 28 parts; nitrate of baryta, 12 
arts; sulphur, 15 parts; mastic, 1 part. — 
Lilac.) Potash, 50 parts; sulphur, 25 parts ; 
chalk, 22 parts; black oxide of copper, 3 parts.— 
(Rose.) Chlorate of potash, 20 ae carbon- 
ate of strontia, 8 parts ; calomel, 10 parts ; shel- 
lac, 2 parts; sulphur, 3 parts; fine charcoal, 1 
part.—( Violet.) Chlorate of potash, 9 parts; ni- 
trate of strontia, 4 parts; sulphur, 6 parts; car- 
bonate of copper, 1 part; calomel, 1 part; mas- 
tic, 1 part. — (White.) Mealed powder, 4 02.5 
saltpeter, 12 0z.; sulphur, 63 0z.; oil of spike, 
2 oz. camphor, 5 oz.—(Yellow.) 1. Chlorate 
of potash, 20 parts; bicarbonate of soda, 10 
parts; sulphur, 5 parts; mastic, 1 part—2. Ni- 
trate of soda, 745 parts; sulphur, 193 parts; 
charcoal, 6 parts. 

SUN CASES.—These are gerbes, without an 
explosion, and filled with brilliant fires. 

TORPEDOES (Toy).——Are made by inclosing 
& small quantity of fulminate of silver with a 
little common gravel, washed free from dirt, in 
a piece of paper twisted together; the gravel is 
to make ate the torpedo explodes by con- 
cussion on being dnebuel upon the floor. 

TOUCH or PRIMING PAPER. — Dissolve 2 oz. 
of the best saltpeter in 1 qt. of warm water, and 
take care that the water is very clean; after 
the mixture has stood for 4 hour, pour off 1 
Pe into a white basin ; cut your sheets of dark 

lue double-crown paper in half; place the 
paper on a slab sufficiently large to give you 
room to use a small piece of sponge, with 
which you use the liquor to wet the paper; cover 
each half sheet with the liquoras quickly as pos- 
sible, on one side only, and immediately this is 
done place it on a line, the wet side outwards, 
and hen nearly dry, if you havea great num- 
ber of sheets, place them together as evenly as 
possible under a press for one hour; then lay 
‘hem out to dry, after which they will be quite 
smagoth and ready for use. In pasting this pa- 
per on the work, take care that the paste does 
not touch that part which is to burn; to use 
this paper correctly, cut it in es sufficiently 
long to go twice round the mouth of the case, 
/r even more if requisite; when you paste on 
the strips, leave a little above the mouth of the 
case not pasted; in small cases a little meal 

owder is put into the mouth; then the paper 
is twisted to a point; in larger cases damp 
priming is used, and when dry, the capping pro- 
cess is proceeded with. 

TOURBILLIONS.—A stout case filled with a 
strong sparkling composition, and closed very 
tightly at both ends; in this case are bored four 
holes, at which the fire is to find vent; two of 
these holes are made underneath the case; from 
these the fire issues in a downward direction 
and gives the piece the power of ascending per- 
pendicularly ; the outer two holes are made in 
opposite sides of the case near each end; the fire 
issuing from these causes the cases to revolve in 
a horizontal direction while it is ascending. 
Make the cases as for rockets, about 8 in. in 
length and $ in. in their bore; their external di- 
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ameter will be found to be about 14 in.; make 
a mold of a hollow cylinder of wood; divide it 
longitudinally in half; keep the halves together 
by means of iron rings; put into the mold the 
tourbillion ; fasten it intightly with the rings; 
put in as much clay as will, when rammed in 
tight, fill 3 of an in. of the case; now drive in 
the composition, a ladleful at a time, until } in. 
of the upper end of the case is empty ; into this 
vacant space drive the same quantity of clay 
that was put into the lower end, and be sure 
that itis rammed in very firmly; find the exact 
central point at which the case balances, at 
which point the stick should be placed ; the two 
extreme holes, which are on opposite sides of 
the case, are made at the ends of the composi- 
tion; the fire issuing from these gives the tour- 
billion a horizontal revolution round its center 
of balance; the two inner holes, which are on 
the underside of the case, should be the same 
distance from one another that they are from the 
extreme holes; the fire issuing from these gives 
the tourbillion its ascending power; now con- 
nect all these holes with aiclkmuanch, in order 
that the composition may take fire at all the four 
ey simultaneously ; begin at one of the under 
10les; press into the end a piece of uncased 

uick-match; take care that the match reaches 
the composition; then carry the match on to the 
nearest side hole, and press it into it; carry on 
the quick-match over the upper side of the tour- 
billion to the side hole at the other end of the 
case; press it in there; carry it on to the remain- 
ing under hole and press it into it; cut some 
strips of thin paper, about 1 in. wide; paste 
them well over, covering the quick-match with 
them, holes and all; adjust the stick, which 
shall have the effect of keeping its under side 
downwards, and so of compelling it to move up- 
wards gel page this stick is iaually 
made of rattan, 8 in. long, about $in. thick, and 
of a curved shape; attach the stick by a flat- 
headed nail, driven into the tourbillion at its 
balance point; the stick must, of course, lie at 
right angles with the case ; to fire the tourbillon, 
place it stick downwards on a level board, and 
see that it spins easily and freely on the head of 
the nail; then with a portfire burn through the 
quick-match inthe middle on the upper side ; 
thie tourbillion will make a few rey GHBeE on 
the board before it begins to rise. Take care to 
keep the head from over it. The following 
compositions are used :—1. Nitre, 8 parts ; meal 
powder, 16 pare sulphur, 4 parts; charcoal, 4 
parts.—2. Meal powder, 16 parts ; nitre 8 parts ; 
sulphur, 3 to 4 parts; fine charcoal 38 parts; 
steel filings, 6 parts. 

TRIANGLES AND VERTICAL WHEELS are 
made by using three or more driving cases ar- 
ranged on a frame to be pivoted’in the center so 
that as the cases are discharged they will cause 
the frame to revolve, thereby forming a wheel or 
circle of fire. ‘The driving cases are made simi- 
lar to a rocket case, but without the pot or 
head; the cases are to be connected together 
with quick-match, so that the fire will communi- 
cate from one to another. 
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ACETIC AND ‘(AMMONIATED PERFUMES. 


REMARKS.— Perfume is a substance that 
emits or casts off volatile particles, which, dif- 
fused through the atmosphere, agreeably affect 
the olfactory organ. The principal source of 
perfume is the vegetable kingdom. A few per- 
fumes, as musk, ambergris and civet, are de- 
rived from the animal kingdom; but none of 
the latter compare with the former in delicacy 
and variety of scents. The animal scents excel 
those of the vegetable kingdom in strength. 

Musk will not hold its perfume indefinitely. 
Tt loses its odor in a short time when exposed to 
outward air. It is too rank by itself, but com- 
bined with the aroma of flowers, and used as the 
basis of a “ bouquet,” there is produced a lin- 
gering scent belonging only to the costliest and 
choicest inventions. Of the four animal per- 
fumes, musk holds the most distinguished posi- 
tion, though civet is fast displacing it. It is by 
far the most delicate, yet has the greatest pun- 
gency. Ambergris, a product of the whale, and 
castor, a secretion of the castor beaver, and 
nearly obsolete in the perfume trade, have but 
little odor until infused in spirit, when it is de- 
veloped in a remarkable degree. Ambergris is 
tound but rarely, and only in the bowels of 
sperm whales, a result of disease. Like musk, 
ambergris extract is used for mixing, and sweet- 
ened with fleeting scents its odor ean still be de- 
tected on fabrics which have passed through 
the wash. The secretion of the castor beaver 
is more like that of the civet cat. The quali- 
ties that recommend it are those of economy. 
The little animals secreting the pods are found 
on the lands of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
and in Siberia. Large quantities of civet are 
sent to this country from Abyssinia, where the 
civet cat is a household pet. The substance 
secreted in an external pouch is in its natural 
state a most disgusting odor, but when infin- 
itesimally combined its perfume is agreeable. 
So it is with the concentrated attars or “ ottos,” 
such as patchouly, thyme and neroli. | The ex- 
tract of civet is obtained by mixing it in a mor- 
tar with orris root powder, or any like rough 
substance that will separate the civet, and then 
adding rectified spirits. After a month of 
maceration, the preparation is ready to com- 
bine with delicate ‘ ottos.” 

Musk *“ pods,’ so called by the trade, which 
contain the “grain musk,” are obtained from 
an organ of the musk deer, which inhabits the 
great chain of the Himalayas, the northern belt 
of India, Siberia and China. The difficulty 
and danger in capturing these graceful little 
creatures account for the enormous price of 
musk. Oftentimes the wily natives adulterate 
the contents of the pods by extracting the 
grains and putting back a mixture of animal 
matter aad. musk. The three kinds of musk 
vary in price, according to quality. The Rus- 


sian, from its comparative poverty in fragrance, 
does not sell for more than $1.25 an ounce; 
the Assam, next in value, has a strong rank 
odor, and brings but about $4.50 in the pod, 
while the Chinese musk, the most prized, sells 
in the pod for over $5. Two ounces of grain 
musk, added to one gallon of rectified spirit, 
will, after a month’s maceration, give the com- 
mercial extract of musk, which is used for mix- 
ing with other perfumes, thereby modifying it 
with the various attars. The scent of musk is 
wonderfully diffusive and subtle, the articles in 
its vicinity soon becoming impregnated and 
long retaining its odor. Of the famous nose- 
gays that have musk for their basis, are the 
Empress Eugenie’s, “the Fleur D’Italie,” which 
has also the costly ambergris as an ingredient, 
“Wood Violet” and “ West End.” Of the 
best dry perfumes, nearly all have grains of 
musk mixed in their compounds, while among 
expensive scented soaps, such as Paris “ Wind- 
sor,” which owes its great reputation among 
the elite to its delightful odor, is simply the 
duly modified fragrance of musk. The finest 
floral perfumes can have no enduring scent 
without the aid of the grosser animal odors. 
AROMATIC VINEGARS.—These are solutions 
of aromatics in acetic acid, and are highly es- 
teemed as reviving perfumes, both for the toilet 
and sick room. They are generally dropped ona 
small piece of sponge placed in a stoppered bot- 
tle or vinaigrette. They are corrosive, and should 
be kept from the skin and clothes.—l. Dried 
rosemary and origanum, of each, 1 0z.; laven- 
der flowers, 4 0z.; bruised cloves $ dr. acetic 
acid, 15 pt.; macerate for 7 days; express and 
filter. A fragrant and refreshing perfume.—2. 
Prepare as the last, but use distilled vinegar in- 
stead of the strong acid. Inferior —8. Cam- 
phor, 2 oz.; oil of lavender, 10 gr.; oil of 
cinnamon, 20 gr.; oil of cloves, 30 gr.; concen- 
trated acetic acid, 1 pt. Very fragrant and re- 
freshing.—4, Oil of cloves, 1 dr.; oils of laven- 
der and citron, of each, 2 sc.; oils of bergamot 
and thyme, of each, 1 se.; oil of cinnamon, 10 
drops; strongest acetic acid, 1 o2.,; mix. Lim- 
pid, yellow-brown ; highly fragrant and refresh- 
ing.—5. Glacial acetic acid, 11b5 oil of cloves, 
13 dr.; oil of rosemary, 1 dr.; oils of bergamot, 
cinnamon pimento and lavender, of each, } dr.; 
neroli, 20 drops; camphor, 24 0z.; rectified spirit, 
2 fl. oz.; mix. Very fine.—6. Glacial acetic acid, 
8 0z.; true oil of rosemary, 20 gr.; bergamot, 15 
gr.; lavender, 9 gr.; cloves, 24 gr.; neroli, 4 gr.; 
cinnamon, 20 gr.; dissolve the oils in 2 dr. rec- 
tified spirit.—7. Strongest acetic acid, 1 1b.; 
camphor, 1 0z.; dissolve, and add 1 0z. each of 
oil of lavender, oil of cloves and oil of lemon.— 
8. Oil of rosemary, oil of juniper, oil of lemon, 
of each, 1 part; oil of thyme, 2 parts; oil of 
cloves, 5 parts; tincture of cinnamon, 100 parts; 
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sromatic tincture, 50 parts; diluted acetic acid, 
200 parts; distilled water, 1,000 parts; mix; 
keep for 3 days in a cool place, then filter.—9. 
1 oz. of dried tops of rosemary; 1 oz. of dried 
leaves of sage; 1 oz. of dried flowers of lav- 
ender; 1 dr. of cloves; 1 dr. of camphor; 1} pts. 
of distilled vinegar; macerate for 14 days with 
heat, then filter.—10. Camphor, 1 0z.; rectified 
spirit, 1 fl. dr.; pulverize and dissolve in strong 
acetic acid, 10 fl.oz. This preparation is also 
useful as an embrocation in rheumatism and 
neuralgia; as an extemporaneous vesicant and 
counter-irritant, and as_a fumigation in fevers. 

Lavender Vinegar.—Fresh lavender flowers, 
1 1b.; vinegar, 12 Ibs.; macerate. It is sometimes 
distilled, drawing off 8 Ibs. 

Rose Vinegar.—1. Red roses, picked and dried, 
3 lb.; best vinegar, 8 lbs.; macerate for a fort- 
night, with occasional stirring, and strain; then 
filter.—2. Dried rose leaves, 4 0z.; otto of roses, 
90 drops; rectified spirit, 10 0z.; diluted acetic 
a 40 0z.; macerate in a closed vessel for 14 

ays. 

Thieves’ Vinegar. — Dried tops of large and 
small (pontic) wormwood, rosemary, sage, mint, 
rue, lavender flowers, of each 2 o0z.; calamus 
root, cinnamon, cloves, nutmeg, garlic, of each 
} 02.3 camphor, 4 0z.; concentrated acetic acid, 
2 0z.; strong vinegar, 8 lbs.; macerate the herbs, 
ete., in the vinegar for a fortnight ; strain, press 
oe add the camphor dissolved in the acetic 
acid. 

Vinaigre de Bully.—Essence of bergamot, 40 
drops; essence of lemon, 30 drops; oil of rose- 
mary, 20 drops; oil of balm, 6 drops; oil of 
cloves, oil of tevenday. oil of neroli, of each 4 
drops; dissolve in rectified spirits, 9 oz; then 
mix with tincture of benzoin; tincture of sty- 
rax, tincture of Tolu, of each 1 dr.; distilled wa- 
ter, 74 oz.; diluted acetic acid, 5 oz.; mix well, 
let stand, and filter. 

Vinaigre de Cologne.—To each pt. of eau de 
cologne add an ounce of strong acetic acid. 

Vinaigre de Flore.—Equal parts of rose vine- 
gar, vinaigre virginal, and orange flower vine- 
gar. 
Vinaigre de Jouvence. — Spirit of cucumber, 
ne spirit of storax, 2 lbs.; strong vinegar, 8 

s. 

SMELLING SALTS may be prepared by sim- 
ply adding a sufficient quantity of ammonia to 
the liquid perfumes. When the articles are to 
be distilled, a cheaper plan is to add about 5 dr. 
of sal ammoniac and 8 dr. of carbonate of potas- 
sa to each pint of the article just before distilla- 
tion.—1. Chloride of ammonium, 5 dr.; carbon- 
ate of potash, 8 dr; eau de cologne, 12 02.3 es- 
sential oil of cedrat and of bergamot, of each 15 


drops, dissolved in 1 oz. of rectified spirit; 
orange flower water, 8 0z.; mix and carefully 
distil 15 or 16 0z.—2. English oil of lavender, 1 
02.3 spirit of ammonia, 2 lbs.; dissolve.-—3. Ses- 
quicarbonate of ammonia, 40 0z., broken into 
small pieces not larger than a filbert, put into an 
air-tight 3 gal. jar; pour over it 20 oz. strong 
solution of ammonia (sp. gr. .880), previously 
perfumed according to taste, and immediately 
fix on the lid of the jar, taking care that it 1s 
properly secured ; keep in a cool place, open- 
ing and stirring with a stiff spatula every other 
day for a week; allow it now to remain for 2 or 
3 weeks, at the end of which time it will have 
become hard.—4. Oil of cinnamon, 6 drops; ot- 
to of roses, 12 drops; oil of cloves, 1 fl. dr.; es- 
sence of bergamot, 2 fl. dr.; oil of lavender, 4 fl. 
dr.; essence of musk, 5 fl. dr.; liquor of ammo- 
nia, 1 pt.; mix ina cold place, and shake the 
bottle until the whole is combined.—5. Essence 
of violets and oil of cinnamon, of each 12 drops; 
neroli, essence of jasmine and otto of roses, of 
each 4 dr.; oil of ‘vader, 1 dr.; essence royale 
and essence of bergamot, of each 23 dr.; liquor 
of ammonia, 1 pt.; as the last.—6. Oils of lem- 
on and bergamot, of each 5 fl. dr.; oil of laven- 
der, 13 fl. dr.; otto of roses, 1 fl. dr.; oils of cas- 
sia, neroli, cloves and cedrat, of each 4 fl. dr.; 
oil of sandal wood, 15 drops; liquor of ammo- 
nia, 1 pt.— 7. Essence of bergamot, 6 fl. dr.; 
oil of lavender, 4 fl. dr.; oil of cloves, 8 fl. dr.; 
oil of cassia, 1} fl. dr.; oil of verbena (lemon 
grass), 1 fl. dr.; otto of roses, 80 drops; liquor 
of ammonia, 18 fl. oz.—8. Oil of bergamot, 3 0z.; 
essence of lemons, 2 0z.; oil of lavender, 6 dr.; 
essence of jasmine, 4 dr.; oil of sassafras, 8 dr.; 
oil of neroli, 2 dr.; otto of roses, 14 dr.; oil of 
origanum and essence of ambergris, of each 1 
dr.; musk, 20 gr.; macerate for a week, and de- 
cant the clear portion. Add to the strongest 
liquor of ammonia in proportion of 1} oz. to the 
int.—9. English oil of lavender and essence of 

borane of each 1 dr.; oil of orange peel or of 
cedrat, 8 drops; oil of cinnamon, 4 drops; oil 
neroli, 2 drops; alcohol and strongest water of 
ammonia, of each 2 oz. ( or 4 0z. of strong am- 
moniated alcohol).—10. Ammoniated alcohol, 
12 fl. 0z.; English oil of lavender, essence of ber- 
gamot and essence of lemon, of each 1 dr.; 
cloves, 4 dr.; camphor, } 0z.; macerate for 1 
week, and filter. 

Eau de Lavange.—To lavender water, 1 pt., 
add of liquor of ammonia } fl. oz. 

Eau de Luce.—Mastic, 2 dr.; rectified spirits, 
9 dr; dissolve, and add to the clear tincture 380 
drops of oil of lavender; 10 drops of bergamot, 
and 1 pint of strong water of ammonia, Agree- 
able. 
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REMARKS.—Perfumes can be distilled by us- 
ing a glass retort, with a napkin wetted with 
cold water covering the tube, attached to a re- 
ceiver placed upon a table, having a lamp burn- 
ing ep the retort at a moderate distance, ta- 
king care that the liquid never rus, but passes 


drop by drop; when inclined to run, remove 
die ikea a greater distance. Very convenient 
stills for making perfumes may be purchased at 
mathematical instrument makers; these per- 
form the operation in a better way than the 
above contrivance. For perfumery, the still 
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should have a high and narrow neck, to prevent 
the liquor from spirting over, and should be fur- 
aad with a steam jacket or a bath to prevent 
injury from excessive heat. Dry, hard or fibrous 
subetaicee should be bruised or macerated in 
water before distillation. Salted or pickled flow- 
ers, herbs, etc., are superior to fresh ones; then 
the waters keep better and reach the full devel- 
opment of their odor in a shorter time. Ebul- 
lition should begin as quickly as possible and 
be continuous, and the heat regulated. Wa- 
ters distilled from plants are apt to have a smo- 
ky odor at first, even when the greatest care has 
been observed. Exposure for a short time to 
the air will remove this, after which they should 
be kept _in closely stoppered bottles entirely 
filled. The simple distilled waters (without 
spirit) used in perfumery, are chiefly those of 
rose, elder and orange flower, cinnamon, ete. 
The points requisite to be attended to are, that 
the flowers be fresh, gathered after the sun has 
risen and the dew has exhaled, and that. suffi- 
cient water be used to prevent the flowers being 
burned, but no more. 

Waters prepared without distillation are sel- 
dom so effective for perfumery purposes as those 
distilled from the flowers. 

ANGEL WATER.—1. Orange flower and rose wa- 
ter, of each Wau myrtle water, $ pt.; essence of 
ambergris, § fl. 02.3 essence of musk, } fl. 02; 
shake well together for some hours, then filter 
the mixture through paper.—2 Myrtle flow- 
ers, 35 lbs.; water, 2 gals.; distil 1 gallon. A 
pleasant perfume.—3. From benzoin, 4 02.3 sto- 
rax, 2 02.; cloves, $ oz.; calamus and cinnamon, 
of each $ 0z.; coriander seeds, 1 dr. (all bruis- 
ed); water, 3 qts.; distil 2 qts. 

AROMATIC WATER.— 1. Coriander seed, 
ground, 5 oz.; star anise and cinnamon, of each 

oz.; Cloves, nutmeg, and fresh orange peel, of 
each 2} 0z.; mix in a still with 12 pts. of water 
and distil eight pints.—2. Oil of star anise, cin- 
namon and coriander, of each 10 drops; oil of 
cloves, nutmegs and orange, of each 5 drops; 
carbonate of magnesia, 120 gr.; water, 2  pts.; 
triturate the oils with the magnesia; add the 
whole quantity of water and filter, adding 
enough water through the filter to make the fil- 


trate measure 2 pints. 
2 


REMARKS.—Dry perfumes are simply sweet 
smelling gums, resins and herbs, powdered or 
ground up together. They form incense, used 
for burning in churches, and sachet powders, 
for laying in ladies’ boxes and drawers, where 
handkerchiefs and gloves are kept, and which 
thus become fragrant. 

FRANGIPANNI POWDER. — Powdered violet 
roots, 8 lbs.; powdered sandal wood, } Ib.; 
orange oil, rose oil, oil of sandal wood, of each 
pe pulverized musk, 1 0z.; pulverized civet, 
2 dr. 

INCENSE.—1. Olibanum 2 or 3 parts; gum 
denzoin, 1 part.— 2. Olibanum, 7 parts; gum 
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CINNAMON WATER.—A gallon should be 
distilled from 20 oz. of fine cinnamon (bruised) 
and 2 gallons of water. 

EAU DE NAPHRE. — Orange flowers, 7 lbs.; 
fresh yellow peel of the bigarade or Seville 
orange, 4 1b.; water, 2 gals.; macerate 24. hours, 
and distil 1 gal. In many cases ordinary orange 
flower water is sold for eau de naphre. 

ODORS OF FLOWERS, To Extract.—Procure 
& quantity of the petals of any flower of an 
agreeable odor; card thin layers of cotton wool, 
which dip into the finest Florence oil; sprinkle 
a small quantity of fine salt on the flowers, and 
place layers of flowers and cotton, alternately, 
until an earthen or wide-mouthed glass vessel 
is quite full; tie the top close with a bladder, 
and lay in a south aspect exposed to the sun, 
and in 15 days a fragrant oil may be squeezed 
away from the whole mass; little inferior, if 
roses are used, to the dear and highly valued 
otto or odor of roses. 

ORANGE FLOWER WATER.—Orange flowers, 
12 lbs.; water, 86 lbs.; distil 24 lbs. for double 
orange flower water; this, with an equal quan- 
tity of distilled water forms the single. The 
flowers should not be put into the still until the 
water nearly boils. 

OTTO OF ROSES. — Roses ale all flowers 
containing perfumed oils) may be made to yield 
their aromatic properties by steeping the petals 
or flower leaves in a saucer or flat dish, and set- 
ting itin the sun. The petals should be entire- 
ly covered with soft or rain-water; a sufficient 

uantity should be allowed for evaporation, and 
the vessel left undisturbed a few days, when a 
film will be found on the water. This is the 
essential oil of the flower, and every particle 
is impregnated with its odor. It should be ta- 
ken up carefully and put into tiny vials, which 
should be kept open until all watery particles 
are evaporated. A very small quantity of this 
oil will last a long time. 

ROSE WATER. — The quantities usually di- 
rected are, roses, 15 lbs.; water, 40 Ibs.; distil 15 
lbs. for single, and the same water with 15 lbs. 
of fresh roses, for double rose water. 

STRAWBERRY WATER. — Bruised strawber- 
ries, 4 lbs.; water, 1 gal.; macerate for 12 hours, 
and distil 6 pints. 


plate, or burned, it exhales an agreeable per- 
fume.—s3. Benzoin and storax, of each 4 0z.; lab- 
danum and myrrh, of each 6 02.3 cascarilla, 3 
oz.; oil of cinnamon, 8 minims; oils of berga- 
mot and lavender, of each 20 minims; oil of 
cloves, 10 minims; mix, and pass through a 
coarse sieve.—4. Styrax, 24 oz.; benzoin, 12 0z.; 
musk, 15 gr.; burnt sugar, 4 0z.; frankincense, 
23 oz.; gum tri yacanth, 1} 0z.; rose water, suf- 
ficient to form a mass; to be divided into small 
tablets.—5. Powdered cascarilla, 2 0z.; myrrh, 
styrax, benzoin and Bergundy pitch, each 1 0z.; 
mix. 


PASTILS, For Burning. —1. Benzoin, 4 02z.; 


Yenzoin, 2 parts; cascarilla, 1 part; on a hot | cascarilla, } 0z.; nitre and gum Arabic, of each 
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8 dr.; myrrh, 1 dr; oils of nutmeg and cloves, 
of each 25 drops.; charcoal, 7 0z.; all in fine 
powder; beat to a smooth, ductile mass with 
cold water; form into small cones with a tripod 
base and dry in the air.—2. Yellow sanders, 3 
02.3 styrax, 4 0z.; benzoin, 3 0z.; olibanum, 6 
oz.3 cascarilla, 6 0z.3 ambergris, 1 dr.; Peruv- 
ian balsam, 2 dr.; myrrh, 14 02.3 nitre, 1} 02; 
oil of cinnamon, 20 drops; oil of cloves, $ dr.; 
otto, 30 to 60 drops; oil of lavender, 13 drs.; 
balsam of Tolu, 1} 0z.; camphor, } 0z.; strong 
acetic acid, 2 0z.3 charcoal, 3 Ibs.; mix; beat 
into a paste with mucilage of tragacanth, and 
form into conical pastils. Poorer qualities may 
be made by using more charcoal.—3. Benzoin, 
202.3 balsam of Tolu, 4 02.3; labdanum, 1 dr.; 
yellow sanders, 4 02.3 light charcoal, 6 02.3 ni- 
tre, + 0z.; mucilage of tragacanth, a suflicient 
quantity; reduce the substances to powder ; 
form into a paste with the mucilage, and di- 
vide into small cones with a tripod base.—4. 
Powdered cascarilla, 8 0z.; benzoin, 4 0z.; yel- 
low sanders, 2 0z.; styrax calamita, 2 0z.; oli- 
banum, 2 0z.; charcoal, 8 Ibs.; nitre, 1} 0z.; mu- 
cilage of tragacanth, q. s.—5. Benzoin and cas- 
carilla, of each 1 0z.; myrrh, 8 scruples; oil of 
nutmeg and oil. of cloves, of each 4 sc.; nitre, 
3 0z.; charcoal, 6 oz.; mucilage of tragacanth, 


S. 

: POMADE SCENTS, To Perfume Pomades 
and Hair Oils.—1. (Cowslip.) Essence of ber- 
gamot, 8 0z.; essence of lemon, 4 0z.; oil of 
cloves, 2 02.5 essence de petit grain, 1 0z.—2. 
(Jonquil.) Essence of bergamot and lemon, of 
each 8 02.3; oils of orange peel and cloves, of 
each 2 02.3 oil of sassafras, 1 0z.; liquid storax, 
$02.3 digest with warmth and agitation for a 
few hours, and decant the clear portion in a 
week.—8. (Millefleur.) From essence of amber- 
gris (finest), 4 02.; essence of lemon, 8 02.3 oil 
of cloves and English oil of lavender, of each 2 
02.3 essence de petit grain, essence of bergamot 
and balsam of Peru (genuine), of each 1 0z.; then 
as the last. 

PORTUGAL.—Dried orange peel, 1 0z.; dried 
bergamot peel, 3 0z.; cloves, 4 0z.; storax, 1 dr.; 
ambergris, 8 gr.; benzoin, 1 dr.; musk seed, t 
sey musk, 4 er. 

POT: POURRI.—A. mixture of odorous flow- 
ers, gums, resins, roots, etc., preserved in a 
mass to use as wanted as a base for varied 
compounds.—1. Gather the ola of the most 
fragrant kinds of roses (other flowers may 
be mixed in small proportion); spread them 
out to dry in the sun, or in a warm room; 
sprinkle a little salt on them, and pee them 
into a jar, in which they are to be kept cov- 
ered up till wanted for use; take of these rose 
leaves, 4 oz. dricd lavender flowers, 8 02.5 
vanilla, cloves, storax and benzoin (all bruis- 
ed), of each 1 dr.; ambergris, 20 gr.; otto of 
roses, 20 drops; mix. — 2. Calamus root and 
yellow sanders, of each 1 0z.; vanilla, 1 dr.; 
musk and ambergris, of each 8 gr.; cascarilla, 
1 oz. orris root, 8 oz.3; cinnamon and lavender 
flowers, of each 1 02.3; styrax, benzoin and 
cloves, of each 2 dr.; coriander seed, 1 0z.; nut- 
megs, 2 dr.; otto of roses, 20 pie: oil of nero- 
li, 10 drops; coarsely bruise the dry ingredients ; 


mix.—3. Take the petals of the pale and red 
roses, pinks, violets, moss rose, orange flower, 
lily of the valley, acacia flowers, clove-gilliflow- 
er, mignonette, alge and jonquils; with a 
very small quantity of the flowers of myrtle, 
balm, rosemary and thyme; spread out for 
some days, and as they become dry put into a 
jar with alternate layers of dry salt, mixed with 
orris powder, till the vessel is full; close for a 
month; then stir the whole up, and moisten it 
with rose water.—4. Orris root, 16 oz.; dried 
acacia flowers, 8 0z.; dried bergamot peel, 2 0z.; 
musk seed, + 0z.; cloves, + 0z.; pound them to- 
gether.—5. Dry rose leaves quickly on a wicker 
tray in a warm place; to a pint of the petals 
add ee orris, 2 0z.; pimento, 4 072.3 cas- 
carilla, $ 0z.; musk, 2 gr.; otto of roses, 2 drops; 
bruised cloves, + oz. 

POUDRE DE CHYPRE.—Oak moss is macer- 
ated in clean water for a day or two, and strong- 
ly pressed in a cloth; it is then moistened with 
rose water mixed with 4 of orange flower for 
2 days; pressed and pulverized. It serves as ¢ 
basis for other perfumes, the power of which it 
is said to increase. 

POUDRE A LA MARESCHALE.—Oak moss, in 
powder, 2 lbs.; plain starch powder, 1 Ib.; 
cloves, 1 0z.; calamus, eyperus and rotten oak- 
wood powder, of each 2 0z.; mix. 

POUDRE A LA MOUSSELINE. — Orris root, 
16 oz.3 coriander seed, 8 oz.; musk seed, 2 02.3 
cinnamon, cloves and sandal wood, each 1 02.5 
star aniseed, } 0z.; mace, ginger and violet eb- 
ony, of each 2 0z.; beat them to a powder, and 
pass through a sieve. 

POUDRE A L’ GILLET.—Red roses, 48 0z.; 
orris, 48 02.3 cloves, 6 0z.; bergamot peel, 20 0z.; 
musk seed, 24 0z.; cinnamon, 6 0z.; long cy- 
perus, 6 07.5 pee roses, 26 oz.3 dried acacia flow- 
ers, orange flowers and clove stalks, of each 8 
OZ. 

ROSE POWDER.—Pulverized rose leaves, I 
Ib.; pulverized sandal wood, 4 1b.; rose oil, 2 dr. 

SACHET POWDERS.—1. From orris root, 2 
02.3 cassia, 14 02.; cloves, 1 0z.; yellow sandal 
wood, + oz.; oils of lavender and bergamot, of 
each 1 dr.; otto of roses, 20 drops; musk and 
ambergris, of each, rubbed with a little sugar, 
6 gr.; reduce the dry ingredients to coarse pow- 
der, mix them, and add the oils.—2. From co- 
rianders, orris root, rose leaves and calamus aro- 
maticus, of each 4 0z.; lavender flowers, 8 02z.; 
rhodium wood, 1 dr.; musk, 20 gr.—3. From 
corianders, orris, calamus aromaticus and red 
roses (dried), of each 1 0z.; lavender flowers, 2 
oz.; mace and cloves, of each 1 dr.; essential oil 
of almonds, 10 drops.—4. As last, but substitu- 
ting musk, 5 grs., for the oil of almonds,—d. 
From patchouly, 8 oz. ; lavender flowers (light- 
ly dried), 8 0z.; orris root, 2 0z.; cloves, 1 02z.; 
essence of bergamot, 1 dr.; essences of amber- 
gris and musk, of each 4 dr.—6. 4 Ib. of laven- 
der flowers; 4 oz. each of dried thyme and dried 
mint; +0z. each of cloves and caraway seeds; 
1 oz. of common salt ; rub the lavender flowers 
from the stalk ; reduce the thyme and mint to 
powder; and bruise the cloves and caraway 
seeds in a mortar; then mix the whole with the 
salt, which must be well dried before it is used; 
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when the ingredients have been thoroughly | 
mixed, the compound may be put into silk or | 
paper bags for use. 
ACHET, CASSIA.—Flowers of acacia farnes- 

lana and powdered orris root, equal parts ; mix. 

SACHET, HELIOTROPE.—Take of peters 
orris root, 2,000 parts; rosa centifolia, 1,000 
parts ; tonka bean, 500 parts; cut vanilla bean, 
250 parts; powdered musk, 10 parts; essential 
oil of bitter almonds, 1 part; pound the musk 
and vanilla bean together, and add the rest; 
pass through a not close sieve. An excellent 
imitation of heliotrope. 

SACHET, LAVENDER. — Take of powdered 
lavender, 75 parts ; powdered benzoin, 20 parts; 
oil of lavender, 1 part ; mix. 


| 
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SACHET A LA MARESCHALE. — Take of san- 
dal wood and orris root, each 280 parts; rosa 
centifolia, cloves and cassia bark (Laurus cas- 
sia), each 140 parts; musk, 1 part; powder 
coarsely. 

SACHET, MILLEFLEURS. — Take lavender 
flowers, ground orris root, rose leaves and ben- 
zoin, of each 1 Ib.; tonka beans, vanilla, sandal 
wood and ground cloves, of each } Ib.; cinna- 
mon and allspice, of each 2 oz.; mustard, civet, 
each 2 dr. 

SACHET FOR PERFUMING LINEN. — Orris 
root, rosa centifolia, of each 125 parts; nut- 
megs, 8 parts; grana moschata, 15 parts ; pow- 


| der coarsely, and mix. 
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REMARKS.—The two terms, essences and ex- | 
tracts, are applied somewhat indiscriminately 
in perfumery to the strong spirituous solutions 
of the’essential oils and to the odorous princi- 
ples of flowers. Like cologne water, the finest 
quality of the imported extracts are prepared 
by distillation from the flowers, but those in 
common use are solutions of their fragrant 
matters, previously separated by maceration in 
strong deodorized alcohol. 

ALMOND ESSENCE. — Essential oil of al- 
monds, 1 fl. oz.; deodorized strong alcohol, 19 
fl. oz.; mix and agitate, or shake them together 
until united. 

AMBERGRIS ESSENCE. — 1. Ainbergris (cut 
very small), 5 dr.; rectified spirit, 1 pt.; place 
them in a strong bottle or tin can; secure the 
mouth very firmly and expose it to the heat of 
the sun, or in an equally warm situation for 1 
or 2 months, frequently shaking it during the 
time; lastly decant and filter through paper.— 
2. Ambergris, 4 0z.; musk, 2 oz.; tincture of 
musk seed, 7 pts.; digest with a gentle heat. 

AMBERGRIS TINCTURE.—Ambergris, 30 gr.; 
orris powder, 1 dr.; alcohol, 8 0z.; beat the am- 
bergris with the orris root to a powder; then add 
the aleohol and macerate for 80 days with occa- 
sional agitation, and filter. 

AROMATIC WATER. — Sage leaves, 4 parts; 
rosemary leaves, peppermint, lavender flowers, 
of each 2 parts; feril seed and cassia bark, of 
each 1 part; alcohol, 26 parts; common water, 
130 parts; let the cut and bruised ingredients 
macerate for 24 hours ; distil 72 parts. 

ARQUEBUSADE WATER. — 1. Sage, angelica, 
wormwood, savory, sweet fennel, hyssop, balm, 
sweet basil, rue, thyme, marjoram, rosemary, 
angelica seed, origanum, red calamine, creeping 
thyme, lavender flowers, of each 10 0z.; sweet 
flag root, 5 oz.; rectified spirit, 2 gals.; water 
sufticient; distil 8 gals. —2. Balm, rosemary, 
thyme, calamus root, angelica seeds, layender 
flowers, of each 4 oz.; rectified spirit, 3 pts.; 
water, q. s.; macerate for a day, and distil 4 pts. 

BALM OF A THOUSAND FLOWERS.—1. White 
castile soap, 2 0z.; honey, 4 0z.; water, 12 oz.; 
alcohol, 4 0z.; melt.the castile soap and honey | 
in the alcohol and water with a gentle heat, and 


flavor with wintergreen, sassafras and rose.— 
2. Deodorized alcohol, 1 pt. nice white bar 
soap, 4 0z.; shave the soap, and when put in 
stand in a warm place till dissolved; then add 
oil of citronella, 1 dr., and oils of neroli and 
rosemary, of each 4 dr. 

BALSAM OF PERU SPIRIT.—Balsam, 3 parts; 
spirit, 15 parts; carbonate of potash, 1 part; 
oe or three days, and distil by water 

ath. 

BENZOIN TINCTURE.—Benzoin, 2 0z.; alco- 
hol, 1 pt.; mix. 

BERGAMOT ESSENCE.—Spirits of wine, } pt.; 
bergamot peel, 4 oz. 

BOUQUET D’ AMCUR.—-From esprits de rose, 
jasmin, violette, and cassie (flowers of acacia 
farnesiana) of each 2 parts; essences of musk 
and ambergris, each 1 part; mix, and filter. 

BOUQUET ESSENCE.—Rose spirit, 2 0z.; am- 
bergris tincture, 2 dr. orris tincture, 1 0z.; 
bergamot otto, 1 dr.; lemon otto, 15 min.; mix. 

BRIDAL BOUQUET.—Vanilla tincture, 2 dr.; 
musk, benzoin and orris tinctures, of each 1 dr.; 
cassie essence, 4 0z.; tuberose essence and jas- 
mine essence, of each 2 0z.; bergamot otto, 16 
min.; orange flower otto, 6 min. 

CEDRAT ESSENCE.—Essence of bergamot, 1 
oz.; essence of neroli, 2 dr. 

CIVET TINCTURE.—Civet, 30 gr.; orris root 
powder, 1 dr.; alcohol, 8 oz.; triturate the civet 
with the orris root until thoroughly mixed; then 
add the alcohol, and macerate for 80 days, with 
occasional agitation, and filter. 

CLOVE ESSENCE.—Spirits of wine, 4 pint; 
bruised cloves, 1 0z.; other essences in the same 
manner. 

COLOGNE ESSENCE.—1. Take 8 times the 
quantity of ingredients ordered for cologne wa- 
ter, and use the strongest rectified spirit.—2. Oils 
of lemon and cedrat, of each 2 dr.; oil of rose- 
mary, 1 dr.; oil of bergamot, 1 02z.; ee of 
neroli, 2 fl. oz.; purest rectified spirit, 5 fl. oz. 
Use as a condensed perfume. 

COLOGNE WATER.—For the production of 
good eau de cologne it is absolabely essential 
that the spirit be of the purest description, both 
tasteless and scentless, and that the oils be gen- 
uine and recently distilled. A very excellent 
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eau de cologne may be produced by simple so- 
Jution of the oils or essences in the spirit, provi- 
ded they be new, pale colored and pure.—1. 
Essences of bergamot and lemon, of each 1 fl. 
dr.; oil of orange, 4 dr.; oil of neroli, 20 drops; 
oil of rosemary, 10 drops; essence of ambergris 
and musk, of each 1 drop; rectified spirit, 4 pt.; 
mix.—2. Oil of bergamot, 8 oz.; oil of lemon, 3 
07.3 oil of orange, > oz.; oil of rosemary flow- 
er, 1 02.3 oil of neroli bigarade, 2 02.5 mt of ne- 
roli (petit grain), 2 0z.; oil of cloves, 4 dr.; ex- 
tract of orange flower, 10 0z.; tincture of orris 
root, 4 0z.; tincture of benzoin, 4 0z.; alcohol, 
deodorized, 6 gals.; orange flower water, suffi- 
cient; dissolve the essential oils in 53 gals. of 
the alcohol; add the extract and the tinctures; 
and lastly orange flower water by small por- 
tions, until the mixture acquires a slight milky 
tint that no longer disappears on shaking; then 
add the remainder of the alcohol; set the mix- 
ture aside for 2 or 3 weeks, then filter through 
paper.—8. Pure alcohol, 6 gals. oil of neroli, 4 
oz.3 oil of rosemary, 2 0z.; oil of orange and cit- 
ron, of each 5 02.3; oil of bergamot, 2 0z.; mix 
with agitation, then allow it to stand for a few 
days perfectly quiet before bottling—4. The 
following affords a good article, but not equal 
to the preceding: ee alcohol, 6 gals.; oil of 
neroli, 25 0z.; oil of rosemary, 2 0z.; oil of 
orange peel, lemon and bergamot, of each 4 0z.; 
treat in the same way.—4. Take of rectified 
ree 5 gals.; calamus aromaticus, sage and 
thyme, of each $ dr.; balm-mint and spearmint, 
of each 1 0z.; angelica root, 10 gr.; camphor, 15 
er.; petals of roses and violets, of nck 3 dr; 
avender flowers, 14 dr.; orange flowers, 1 dr.; 
wormwood, nutmeg, cloves, cassia lignea, and 
mace, of each 20 gr.; oranges and lemons sliced, 
of each 2 in number; bruise or slice the solids; 
macerate, with agitation, for 48 hours; then dis- 
til off %, and add to the product essences of 
lemon, cedrat, balm-mint and lavender, of each 
1 fi. dr.; pure neroli and essence of the seeds of 
anthos, of each 20 drops; essences of jasmine and 
bergamot, of each 1 . 02.3 mix ba ig and filter 
if necessary.—6. Alcohol, 1 pint; oil of berga- 
mot, oil of orange peel, true oil of rosemary, 
cardamom seeds, of each 1 dr.; orange flower wa- 
ter 1 pt.; mix and distil 1 pt. by water-bath.—7. 
Oil of lavender, oil of bergamot, oil of lemon, 
oil of neroli, of each 1 02; oil of cinnamon, $ 0z.; 
spirit of rosemary, 15 0z.; highly rectified spirit, 
8 pts.; let them stand 14 days, then distil in a 
water-bath.— 8. (Golden Farina Cologne. ) 
Tincture of Canada snake-root, 4 oz.; tincture 
of orris root, 12 0z.; oils of bergamot, lavender and 
lemon, of each 6 dr.; essence of musk, 1 dr.;_ oil 
of neroli, cinnamon, cloves, of each 1 dr.; orange 
flower water, 8 0z.; cologne spirits, sufficient to 
complete, 6 pts.—9. (Verbena Cologne.) Otto of 
lemon grass, 8 dr.; otto of lemon peel (fresh), 2 
02.3 otto of orange peel (fresh), 4 dr.; pure spir- 
it, 4 pts.; mix, and after standing a month, filter. 

EAU D’ AMBRE ROYALE. — Rectified spirit, 
2 Ibs.; tincture of musk seed, 1 Ib.; essence of 
ambergris, 1 0z.; tincture of musk, 1 0z.; reduc- 
ed with a proper proportion of orange flower 
water, 


EAU D’ ANGE. —Flowering tops of myrtle 
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(bruised), 13 Ibs.; rectified spirit, 7 pts.; water, 
3 pts.; digest a week; add of common salt, 2 
lbs., and distil 1 gal. 

EAU BOTOT.—Tincture of cedar wood, 1 pt.; 
tincture of myrrh and rhatany, each 4 02.3 oil 
of peppermint and rose, of each 10 drops ; mix. 

Eau DE BOUQUET.—1. 2 oz. each of storax, 
lemon peel and nutmeg; 6 oz. each of coriander 
and calamus aromaticus; 14 0z. cloves; 4 oz. 
iris of Florence ; $ 0z. essence of bergamot; 1 
dr. essence of lemon; 1 dr. of rosemary; 15 
drops otto of roses; } dr. of ambergris; 4 dr. 
of vanilla; 8 gals. of spirits of wine; 1 qt. of 
orange flower water; bruise all the solids ex- 
cept the iris, amber and vanilla, and infuse in 
the spirits of wine for several days, then distil, 
and add the amber, iris and vanilla; infuse for 
several days; filter the mixture, and add the 
orange flower water; when used as a cosmetic 
dilute with water.—2. Spirits of rosemary and 
essence of violets, of ee 3 1 fl. 02.3 essences of 
bergamot and jasmine, of each 1 fl. dr. oils of 
verbena and lavender, of each 4 fl. drs orange 
flower water, 1 fl. oz.; eau de rose, } pt.; rectified 
spirit, 1 qt.; mix. : 

EAU DE BOUQUET DE FLORE. — Spirits of 
rosemary and roses and essence of violets, of 
each 3 fl. oz. oil of cedra and essence of am- 
bergris, of each 1 fl. dr.; orange flower water, 5 
fl. 0z.; rectified spirit, 1 pt. 

EAU D’ ELEGANCE.—Spirit of jessamine, 2 
Ibs.; spirit of styrax, 1]b.; spirit of hyacinth, 1 
lb.; spirit of star aniseed, 4 0z.; tincture of bal- 
sam of Tolu, 4 0z.; tincture of vanilla, 2 oz. 

EAU DE FRAMBOISES.—Strawberries (bruis- 
ed), 16 lbs.; rectified spirit, 1 gal.; digest, and 
distil to dryness in a salt-water or steam bath. 

EAU DE HELIOTROPE. — Essence of amber- 
gris, 4 fl. dr.; vanilla, 4 0z.; orange flower wa- 
ter, 4 pi rectified spirit, 1 qt.; digest a week, 
and filter. 

EAU DE HONGRIE.—A fragrant stimulant 
and cosmetic ; sweetened with sugar, it is also 
used as a liquor. It is prepared as follows :—1. 
Rosemary tops in blossom, 4 Ibs.; fresh sage, $ 
lb.; bruised ginger, 2 0z.; rectified spirit, 15 
gals.; water, $ gal.; macerate for 10 days; 
add of common salt, 8 Ibs., and then distil 11 

ts.—2. Oil of rosemary, } fl. dr.; oil of laven- 
er, 3 dr.; orange flower water, 4 pt.; rectified 
spirit, 1} pts.; mix. 

EAU D’ ISPAHAN. — Essential oil of bitter 
orange peel, 4 0z.; oil of rosemary, 8 dr.; oil of 
mint, 1 dr.; oil of cloves, 7 sc.; neroli, 7 sc.; 
spirits of wine, 14 pts. It is used for the same 
purposes as eau de cologne, 

EAU DE MARESCHALE.—Spirit of wine, 1} pts.; 
spirit of jessamine, 1 0z.; essence of bergamot, } 
oz.3 essence of violets, 1 oz. 

EAU DE MELISSE. — Fresh flowering balm, 
24 02.3 yellow rind of lemon, cut fine, 4 0z.; 
cinnamon, cloves and nutmeg (bruised), of each 
2 02.3 coriander seed (bruised), 1 oz.; dried an- 
gelica root, 1 0z.; rectified spirit, 1 gal macer- 
ate for 4 days, and distil in a water bath. 

EAU DE MILLEFLEURS.—1. Rectified spirit, 2 

ts.; balsam of Peru, + 0z.; essence of bergamot, 
: 02.3 Oil of cloves, } 0z.3 essence of neroli, } dr.; 
essence of musk, 1 dr.; orange flower water, 2 
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oz.-~°. Balsam of Peru and essence of cloves, of 
each 1 0z.; essences of bergamot and musk, of 
each 2 0z.; essences of neroli and thyme, of each 
40z.; eau de fleurs d’oranges, 1 qt.; rectified 
spirits, 9 pts.; mix well; very fine. 

EAU DE PORTUGAL.—To rectified spirit, 1 
gal., add the following essential oils: of orange 

eel, 6 07.3 of lemon peel, 1 0z.; of lemon grass, 
ae of bergamot, 1 0z.; and of otto of roses, } 
07. 

EAU SANS PAREILLE.—Essence of bergamot, 
5 dr.; essence of lemon, 8 dr.; essence of citron, 
4 dr.; Hungary water, 1 pt.; rectified spirit, 6 

ts.; mix, and distil. 

EAU SPIRITUEUSE DE HELIOTROPE. —Va- 
nilla, 8 dr.; double orange flower water, 6 07.5 
rectified spirit, 1 qt.; macerate for 8 days, and 
distil in a water bath. It may be colored with 
cochineal. Bunt the essence de heliotrope of 
some perfumers appears, by the color, not to 
have been distilled. 

EAU DE VIOLETTES.—Macerate 5 oz. of fine 
orris root in 1 qt. of rectified spirits, for some 
days, and filter. 

ESPRIT DE BOUQUET.—English oil of laven- 
der, oil of cloves and of bergamot, of each 2 
dr.; otto of roses and oil of cinnamon, of each 
20 drops; essence of musk, 1 dr.; rectified spir- 
it, 1 pt.; mix. 

ESPRIT DE JASMIN ODORANTE.—Spirit of 
jasmine and rectified spirit, ofeach 1 pt.; essence 
of ambergris, 1 fl. dr. 

ESPRIT DE LA REINE.—Oil of bergamot, 1 
fl. oz.; essence of ambergris, 2 fl. dr.; otto of 
roses, 1 fl. dr.; rectified spirit, 1 qt. 

ESPRIT DE RONDELETIA.—Mitcham oil of 
lavender, 8 02.3 oil of cloves, 1} 0z.; oil of ber- 
gamot, 1 0z.; essences of musk and ambergris, 
of each 2 fl. dr.; rectified spirit, 8 pts. 

ESPRIT DE ROSE.—1. Macerate the fresh 
and picked flowers of the most fragrant varie- 
ties of the rose, with 4 their weight of rectified 
on and distil in a water-bath to dryness.—2. 

issolve from 20 to 80 drops of otto in 1 pt. of 
rectified spirit. A stronger solution, 6 or 8 
drops of otto to 1 0z. of alcohol, forms essence 
of roses, or esprit de rose triple. 

ESPRIT DE SUAVE.—The essences of cloves 
and bergamot, of each 1 fl. dr.; neroli, } fl. dr.; 
essence of musk, 1 fl. 0z.; spirit of tubcrose and 
rectified spirit, of each 1 pt.; spirits of jasmine 
and cassia, of each 1 qt.; dissolve; then add of 
eau de rose, 1 pt., and mix well. 

ESPRIT DE VIOLETTES. — Florentine orris 
root (reduced to coarse powder), + 1b.; rectified 
spirit, 1 pt.; by simple maceration for a fort- 
night. stronger and finer article is prepared 
from orris root, 5 Ibs.; rectified spirit, 1 gal.; by 

ercolation. 

FLORAL BOUQUET.—Musk tincture, 2 02. or- 
ris, tonka and vanilla tinctures, of each 6 dr.; 
ambergris tincture, 1 0z.; rose spirit, 4 0z.; mix. 

FLORIDA WATER. Dissolve ¢ oz. each of the 
oils of lemon, lavender and bergamot; 3 dr. 
each of the oils of cinnamon and cloves, in 1 qt. 


of the best deodorized alcohol; add 2 qts.: 


of filtered water, and bottle for toilet use. 
FRANGIPANNI BOUQUET.—Essence of vetiver, 
8 oz, ; oil of neroli, 15 min.; oil of sandal wood, 
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3 dr.; otto of roses, 40 min.; essence of musk, 3 
dr.; esprit de violette, 3 0z.; essence of amber- 
ris, 6 dr.; rectified spirit to make up 20 oz. 

FRANGIPANNI EXTRACT.—Tuberose essence, 
1 oz; vetiver spirit, } 0z.; sandal, rose and 
orange flower ottos, of each 15 min.; alcohol, 
oz.; Musk tincture, 2 0z.; orris tincture an 
orange flower essence, of each 1 0z.; mix. 

GERANIUM WATER.—Oil of rose geranium 
and tincture of orris root, of each 1 0z.; tinc- 
ture of musk, two dr.; alcohol, 2 pts.; rose wa- 
ter, 4 oz. 

GUIBOURT’S ROYAL ESSENCE. For the Hand- 
kerchief.—Ambergris, 25 parts ; musk, 12 parts ; 
civet, 5 parts; oil of rose, 2 parts; oil of cin- 
namon, 8 parts; oil of wood of Rhodes, 2 parts ; 
oil of orange flowers, 2 parts; carbonate of pot- 
ash, 6 parts ; alcohol, at 90°, 860 parts ; macerate 
15 days, and filter. 

HELIOTROPE ESSENCE, Artificial. —1. Vanilla 
(cut in pieces), 12 parts; alcohol, at 85°, 1,000 
parts ; water of orange flower, 125 parts ; mac- 
erate for 8 days, then filter—2. Spirituous ex- 
tract of vanilla, 4 pt.; French rose pomatum, + 
pt. orange flower pomatum, 2 0z.; ambergris, 
loz; add 5 drops of the essential oil of al- 
monds. 

HELIOTROPE EXTRACT.—Orange flower es- 
sence and rose spirit, of each 1 oz. vetiver 
spirit, 2 02.5 Sacitile tincture, 1 0z.3 orris tinc- 
ture, 2 oz.; tonka tincture and orange flower 
spirit, of each 1 0z.; ambergris tincture, 4 dr.; 
sandal wood otto, 10 min.; clove otto, 4 min.; 
mix. 

HONEY WATER.—1. 23 oz. coriander seeds 
(ground small in a starch mill); a few slips of 
sweet marjoram, in flower, dried and stripped 
from the twigs; 1 dr. of calamus aromaticus ; 1 
dr. of yellow sanders; and 1 dr, of orange and 
lemon peel; let the three last named articles be 
separately beaten to a fine powder; mix these 
ingredients, and put them into a still that will 
hold 8 pts., and add to them 1 pt. of rain-water 
and 1 pt. of proof spirit; lute well all the joints 
of the apparatus, and leave the ingredients in 
this state, without fire, for 48 hours; begin to 
distil by a very gentle heat, or the flowers and 
leaves Will rise in the still-head, stop up the 
worm and spoil the process; increase the fire 
after the first } hour, and keep it at a regular 
heat till the termination of the process.—2. Rec- 
tified spirits, 8 pts.; oils of cloves, lavender and 
bergamot, of each $ 0z.; musk, 15 gr.; yellow 
sanders shavings, 4 0z.; digest for 8 days, and 
add 2 pts. each of orange flower and rose wa- 
ters.—3. Oil of sandal, 20 drops; tincture of 
musk and essence of bergamot, of each 2} 0z.; 
oils of cloves and lavender, of each 5 dr.; rose 
water and orange flower waters, of each 2 pts.; 
spirit of wine, 1 gal.; mix, and filter.—4. lite 
honey and coriander seed, of each 8 0z.; fresh 
lemon peel, 1 07.3 cloves, # oz.; nutmeg, ben- 
zoin and _styrax calamita, of each 1 o0z.3 rose and 
orange flower waters, of each 4 0z.; rectified 
spirit, 3 pts.; digest for a few days, and filter. 
cee receipts add 8 dr. of vanilla, and direct on- 
ly }0z. of nutmeg, storax and benzoin.—65. 1 oz. 
of essence of bergamot ; 8 dr. of oil of lavender ; 
4 dr. each of oil of cloves and aromatic vine- 
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gar; 6 gr. of musk or ambergris; 1} pts. of 
spirits of wine; mix, and distil. Very superior 
perfume is produced. 

HONEYSUCKLE ESSENCE. — Spirituous ex- 
tract of rose pomatum, 1 pt.; cf violet, 1 pt.; of 
tuberose, 1 pt.; extracts of vanilla and Tolu, of 
each 1 pt.; oil of neroli, 10 drops; essential oil 
of almonds, 5 drops. 

HOVENIA ESSENCE.—Rectified spirit, 1 qt.; 
rose water, 4 pt.; essential oil of lemons, 4 0z.; 
otto of roses, 1 dr.; oil of cloves, $ dr.; oil of ne- 
roli, 10 drops. 

JASMINE EXTRACT.—Jasmine essence, 4 02,5 
vanilla tincture, $ oz.; ambergris tincture, 2 dr.; 


mix. 

JASMINE WATER.—12 oz. white jasmine flow- 
ers; essence of bergamot, 8 drops; spirits of 
wine, 1 gal.; water, 2 qts; digest for 2 days ina 
close vessel ; then draw off by distillation 1 gal. 
and sweeten with loaf sugar. 

JOCKEY CLUB BOUQUET. — Extract of orris 
root, 2 pts.; esprit de rose triple, 1 pt.; esprit de 
pomade de rose, 1 pt.; extracts of pomade of 
cassia and tuberose, 4 pt. each; extract of am- 
bergris, 4 pt.; oil of bergamot, } 0z. 

JOCKEY CLUB EXTRACT.—Tuberose essence, 
rose spirit, rose essence, of each 2 02.3 am- 
bergris tincture, 1} 0z.; civet and musk tinc- 
tures, of each 2 dr.; bergamot otto, 8 min.; clove 
otto, 10 min.; mix. 

JONQUIL ESSENCE.—Spirituous extract of 
jasmine pomade, 1 pt.; of tuberose, 1 pts of 
orange flower, 4 pt. add extract of vanilla, 2 oz. 

KISS ME QUICK.—Spirit, 1 gal.; essence of 
thyme, } 0z.3 essence of orange flowers, 2 02.5 
essence of neroli, 4 02.3 otto of roses, 80 drops; 
essence of jasmine, 1 0z.; essence of balm-muint, 
3 02.3 petals of roses, 4 0z.3 oil of lemon, 20 

rops; calorus aromaticus, $ 0z.; essence of ne- 
roli, } 0z.; mix and strain 

LAVENDER ESSENCE.—Essential oil of lav- 
ender, 34 0z.; rectified spirit, 2 qts.; rose water, 

t.; tincture of orris, 4 pt. 

AVENDER WATER.—1. Spirit of wine, } pt.; 
essential oil of lavender, 1 dr.—2. Lavender 
flowers (free from stalks), 2 Ibs.; rectified spirit, 
8 pts.; water, 16 pts.; distil 8 pts.—3. 2 dr. oil of 
lavender ; 80 gr. of bergamot; 1 gr. essence of 
musk; 1 pt. rectified spirits of wine; 1 gill 
of clear spring water; mix, and let it stand 10 
days before averting 4 Oil of lavender, 4 02.5 
spirit, 3 qts.; rose water, 1 pt.; mix, and filter. 
—5. An excellent lavender water, obtained by 
simple mixture, is produced from the following 
formula: oils of lavender and bergamot, of each 
8 dr.; otto of rose and oil of cloves, of each 6 
drops; oil of rosemary and essence of musk, of 
cath $ dr. benzoic acid, 4 dr.; honey, 1 0z.; al- 
cohol, 1 pt.; esprit de roses, 2 02.3 mix well, and 
keep till old.—6. The flowering tops of laven- 
der, 7 lbs.;_rectifie= spirit, 2 gals.; macerate for 
a week; add of water, 4 gal. (holding in solu- 
tion) common salt, 8 Ibs.; and distil 2 gals.—7. 
From Mitcham oil of lavender, 8 0z.3 essence of 
musk, 4 0z.3 essence of ambergris and oil of ber- 
gamot, of each 13 02.3 rectified s irit, 2 gals.; mix 
well; very fine.—8. Oil of lavender, 2U 0z.; oil of 
bergamot, 5 oz.; essence of ambergris, 4 02.3 rec- 
tified spirit, 5 gals; mix. The product of the 
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last formula is better for distillation; but in 
that case the essences of ambergris and musk 
should be added to the distilled spirit. 

LEMON ESSENCE.—Spirits i wine. $ pt.s 
fresh lemon peel, 4 0z.; let it stand for a month; 
strain and bottle. 

LILY OF THE VALLEY ESSENCE.—Mix the 
following extracts: of tuberose, 4 pt.3 of jas- 
mine, 2 0z.; of orange flower, 2 0z.; of vanilla, 38 
02.3 Of cassia, } pt.; of rose water, } pt. add 3 
drops of hydrocyanic acid; keep together for a 
month, then bottle. 

LISBON WATER.—To rectified spirit, 1 gal., 
add the essential oils of orange peel and lemon 
peel, of each 3 0z.; and of otto of roses, } oz. 

MAGNOLIA ESSENCE. —Spirituous extract 
of orange flower penal 1 pt.; of rose poma- 
tum, 2 pts.; of tuberose pomatum, } pt.; of vio- 
let pomatum, 4 pt.; essential oil of citron, 2 dr.; 
and essential oil of almonds, 10 drops. 

MIGNONETTE ESSENCE.—Digest 1 lb. of 

omade de réséda in rectified spirit, 1 pt., for 14 
ays; filter off, and add 1 oz. of extrait d’ am- 


re. 

MISTURA ODORATA.—Rectified spirit, 48 02.3 
tincture of benzoin, 4 0z.; tincture of vanilla, } 
oz.3 tincture of musk, 4 0z.; balsam of nee 
0z.3 oils of cloves, mace and cinnamon, of eac 
$02.3 oil of bergamot, 1 0z.; oil of cedrat, 2 oz. 

MOSS ROSE ESSENCE. — Otto of rose, 1 
dr.; essence of ambergris, 24 02.3 essence o 
musk, 1 0z.; alcohol, 15 02.3 concentrated rose 
water, 10 0z.; mix, and shake frequently for 1 
week. 

MOSS ROSE EXTRACT.—Rose spirit, 8 02.5 
orange flower essence, 1 0z.; ambergris tincture, 
$ oz. musk tincture, 2 dr.; mix. 

MUSK ESSENCE.—1. 1 pt. proof'spirit ;add 2 
dr. of musk; let it stand a fortnight, with fre- 
quent agitation.—2. Finest pure grain musk, + 
0z.3 civet and amberegris, of each 1 dr; strong 
deodorized alcohol, I t.; spirits of hartshorn, 
3 dr.; bottleand cork closely, and proceed as di- 
rected for essence of ambergris. 

MUSK EXTRACT.—Musk and civet tinctures, 
of each 2 02.3 rose otto, 10 min.; alcohol, 1 02.5 
mix. 

MUSK TINCTURE.—Tonquin grain musk, 1 
dr.; hot water, 4 dr.; alcohol, 1 pt. digest the 
musk in the hot water for 3 or 4 hours; then 
add the alcohol, and macerate for 80 days, with 
occasional agitation, and filter. 

MYRTLE ESSENCE.—1. Take the following 
extracts: of vanilla, $ pt. of roses, 1 pt.; of 
orange flower, $ pt.; of tuberose, 3 pt. of jas- 
mine, 2 0z.; mix, and allow to stand for a fort- 
night.—2. Myrtle tops (in blossom), 23 Ibs.; 
proof spirit, 9 pts.; digest 3 days, then distil 1 
gal. A pleasant perfume. 

NEROLI ESSENCE.—1. Neroli, 3 dr.; recti- 
fied spirit of wine, 1 pt-; mix. A delicious per- 
fume.—2. Oil of orange, 2 dr.; orris root (bruis- 
ed), 3 0z.; ambergris, 10 gr.; neroli, 85 drops; 
spirits of wine, 1 pt.; digest 14 days, and filter. 
Very fragrant, but less refined than the last.—3. 
Spirits of wine, $ pt.; orange peel (cut small), 3 
0z.; orris root (in powder), 1 dr.; musk, 2 gr.; 
let it stand in a warm place for 8 days, and fil- 
ter. 
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NEW MOWN HAY EXTRACT.—Moss rose ex- 
tract, 1 0z.; benzoin tincture, 1 0z.3; tonka tinc- 
ture, 4 0z.; musk tincture, 1 0z.; rose geranium 
otto, 40 min.; bergamot otto, 40 min.; alcohol, 1 
04.3 mix. 

ODOR DELECTABILIS.—1. 4 oz. of distilled 
rose water; 4 dr. of orange flower water; 1 dr. 
each of oils of cloves and lavender ; 2 dr. of oil of 
bergamot; 2 gr. each of ambergris and musk ; 
and 1 pt. of spirits of wine; dissolve the musk 
and ambergris in the spirit ; then mix the whole; 
it will be better for being passed over a still.— 
2.—Oils of lavender, bergamot, rose geranium 
and cloves, of each 1 fl. dr; eaux de rose and 
fleurs d’ orange, of each } pt.; rectified spirit, 14 


ts. 

: ORANGE FLOWER SPIRIT.—1. Orange flower 
otto, 40 min.; alcohol, 8 oz.; mix.— 2. Fresh 
flowers, 1 1b.; rectified spirit, 4 lbs., or pts.; wa- 
ter, 2 lbs.; distil 4 lbs. or pints. 

ORANGE FLOWER WATER.—Oil of neroli, 8 
drops; rectified spirits, 2 dr.; magnesia, 4 dr.; 
rub together in a mortar, gradually adding a pt. 
of distilled water; filter the liquid through 
white blotting paper. 

ORANGE PEEL SPIRIT.—Fresh peel, 1 1b.; 
rectified spirit, 6 Ibs.; macerate for 2 days, and 
distil in a water-bath to dryness ; or 1 oz. of the 
essential oil to 2 pts. of spirit. 

ORRIS TINCTURE.—Orris root powder, 2 02z.; 
alcohol, 4 0z.; macerate the orris root for 7 days 
and filter; then percolate the orris root with al- 
cohol sufficient to make the measure up to 4 fl. 
0%. 

PARFUM DES ROIS.—Spirit of wine, 2 gals.; 
styrax, 6 0z.; benzoin, 16 0z.; aloes-wood, 8 02z.; 
spirit of rose and spirit of orange flowers, of 
each, 2 pts.; essence (tincture) of ambergris, 8 
oz.; tincture of musk, 8 oz.; tincture of vanilla, 
16 oz. 

PATCHOULY ESSENCE.—1. Indian patchou- 
ly (leaves or foliaceous tops), 25 lbs.; rectified 
spirit, 9 pts.; digest for a week ; add of water, 1 
gal.; oil of lavender, 8 dr.; common salt, 2 lbs.; 
agitate well together; distil over (rapidly) 1 
gal., and add essence of musk, 3 fl. dr. This is a 
very fashionable perfume.—2. Patchouly, 3 0z.; 
rectified spirit, 1 pt.; digest 1 week, press, and 
filter. A commoner kind is made with proof 
spirit. 

PATCHOULY EXTRACT.—Patchouly otto, 2 
dr.; rose otto, 20 min.; alcohol, 15 02.3; mix. 

PEACH BLOSSOM EXTRACT.—Take essence 
of lemons, 1 oz; pure balsam of Peru, 2 dr.; 
essence (oil) of bitter almonds, 1 dr.; rectified 
spirit, 8 pts.; spirit of orange flowers, 1 pt.; spir- 
it of jasmine, + pt.; mix. This is a pleasant and 
powerful perfume. 

PRINCESS BOUQUET.—Bergamot and clove 
ottos, of each 3 dr.; lavender otto, 1 dr.; musk, 
vanilla and ambergris tinctures, of each 2 dr; 
rose spirit, 1 oz. and 2 dr.; alcohol, 8 02.3 mix. 

RONDOLETIA ESSENCE.—Essence of berga- 
mot, essence of lemon, oil of cloves, of each 1 
dr.; otto of roses, 6 drops; rectified spirit, 1 pt. 

RONDOLETIA EXTRACT. — Lavender otto, 1 
dr.; clove otto, 15 min.; bergamot otto, 80 min; 
musk, vanilla and ambergris tinctures, of each 
2 dr.; rose spirit, 1} 0z.; alcohol, 8 oz.; mix, 
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ROSE ESSENCE.—1. Otto of roses, 2 dr.; al- 
cohol, 1 pt.; agitate frequently until they unite. 
—2. Otto of roses, 1 0z.; rectified spirit, 1 gal.; 
mix ina close vessel, and assist the solution by 
placing it in a bath of hot water; as soon as the 
aye rots warm, take it from the water and 
shake it till quite cold; the next day filter.—3. 
Rose otto, 50 min.; rose geranium otto, 40 min.; 
alcohol, 8 0z.; mix. 

ROSE WATER.—1. Procure a glass bottle 
with a wide mouth and ground glass stopper; 
fill # full with deodorized alcohol; add rose 
leaves until no more can be forced into the bot- 
tle; let it stand several months, keeping it air- 
tight; strain when the virtue has left the leaves; 
white roses are best.—2. Take otto of roses, 25 
drops ; rub it in with 1 oz. white sugar and 4 dr. 
of carbonate of magnesia ; then add gradually 4 
gal. of water, and 4 oz. of proof spirits. 

ROYAL ESSENCE.—Ambergris, 1 dr.; civet, 
15 gr.; musk, 80 gr.; carbonate of potash, 20 
grs.; triturate together, and add oil of cinnamon, 
10 drops ; oils of rhodium and neroli, 6 drops; 
otto of ones, 6 drops ; rectified spirit, } pt. di- 
gest and filter. 

SANDAL WOOD EXTRACT.—Sandal wood ot- 
to, 3 dr.; rose otto, 20 min.; alcohol, 8 oz.; mix. 

SPRING FLOWERS EXTRACT. — Rose es- 
sence, tuberose essence and rose spirit, of each 
2 02.3 musk tincture, 4 oz.; ambergris tincture, 
1} 02.3 clove otto, 10 min.; bergamot otto, } dr.; 
mix. 

STRAWBERRY OR RASPBERRY SPIRIT. — 
Fresh fruit, 3 Ibs.; rectified spirit, 1 Ib.; macer- 
ate 24 hours, and distil 2 Ibs. 

SWEET BRIAR ESSENCE. — Spirituous ex- 
tract of French rose pomatum, Ipt.; of cassia and 
orange flowers, of each } pt.; esprit de rose, } 
le with oils of neroli and lemon grass, of each 
4 dr. 

‘ SWEET PEA ESSENCE.—Essences of tube- 
rose, orange flower and rose pomatum, of each 

t.3 essence of vanilla, 1 oz. 

UBEROSE EXTRACT.—Tuberose essence, 4 
0z.; orris and ambergris tinctures, of each } 0z.; 
mix. 

UPPER TEN.—Spirits of wine, 4 qts.; essence 
of cedrat, 2 dr.; essence of violets, } 0z.; essence 
of neroli, $ 0z.; otto of roses, 20 drops; orange 
flower essence, 1 0z.; oil of rosemary, 380 drops ; 
oils of bergamot and neroli, of each $ oz. 

VANILLA TINCTURE.—Vanilla beans, 6 troy 
dr.; alcohol, 1 pt.; beat the vanilla to coarse 
powder; macerate with gentle heat for 4 hours, 
and filter; while macerating, keep a wet towel 
over the mouth of the bottle, using a water-bath. 

VERBENA ESSENCE. — Rectified spirit of 
wine, 4 pt.; otto of verbena, 4 dr.; otto of ber- 
gamot, 1 dr.; and tincture of totu, } 02.3 mix 
them together, and it is ready for use; it does 
not stain the handkerchief, and is very econom- 
ical. 

VERBENA EXTRACT.—Verbena otto (true), 1 
dr.; lemon otto, 1 dr.; alcohol, 8 0z.3; mix. 

VERBENA WATER.—1. Rectified spirits, 1 pt.; 
grass-oil (verbena-oil), 8 dr.; oil of lemon peel, 2 
07.3 oil of orange peel, 4 0z.; mix, and let stand 
for a few hours ; filter, if necessary, and fill in 
bottles—2, A yery superior article, sold un- 
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der the name of Extrait de Verbene,is made 
according to the following receipt: Rectified 
spirit, 1 pt.; oil of orange peel, 1 oz.; oil of 
lemon peel, 2 0z.; oil of lemon, 1 dr.; grass-oil 
(verbena oil), 24 dr.; essence of orange flowers, 
7 0z.3 essence of tuberose, 7 oz.; essence of rose, 


pt. 

; BUCKINGHAM PALACE BOUQUET.—Extract 
fleur d’orange, extract cassie, extract jasmine, 
extract rose, from pomade of each, 1 pt.; ex- 
tract of orris, extract of ambergris, of each, 4 
pt. otto of neroli, 4 dr.; otto of lavender, 4 dr.; 
otto of rose, 1 dr. 

COLOGNE, Cheap.—Oil of bergamot, 1 fl. dr.; 
oil orange, 1 fl. dr.; oil rosemary, 1 fl. dr.; orange 
flower water, 1 pt.; alcohol, 1 pt.; cardamom 
seeds, 1 dr.; mix, digest, and distill over 1 pt. 

CREOLE WATER.—Orris root, 63 oz., cut in 
small pieces, put in 1} pt. French brandy; al- 
low it to stand for 2 weeks, stir frequently; 
filter; then add 8 pt. French brandy, 8 dr. oil 
of orange blossoms, ? fl. oz. oil geranium. Dis- 
till, and add a little cumarin essence. 

EAU DE PARIS.—Eighty-five per cent alco- 
hol, 2,000 parts; Portugal oil, 153 parts; oil of 
lemon, 154 parts; oil of bergamot, 15} parts ; 
neroli, 83 parts; oil of rosemary, 2 parts. 

EAU DE COLOGNE.—It consists of alcohol 

erfumed with essential oils. Lebeaud and 

ontenelle give the following recipe: Dried 
rosemary, thyme, sweet marjorum, wormwood, 
balm, and hyssop, 1 oz. each ; cloves, cinnamon, 
angelica root, juniper berries, anise, cummin, 
fennel, and caraway-seeds, fresh orange peel, 
and oil of bergamot, 1 oz. each; cardamoms, 
lavender flowers, and bruised nutmegs, each, 2 
0z., the whole to be digested in 10 qts. of alco- 
hol several days, and then distilled to dryness 
by water-bath. Purity of the ingredients, and 
freedom, especially of the alcohol, from fusel 
oil, are essential to the perfection of the per- 
fume. 

EAU DE LUCE.—A stron 
monia, scented and rendered milky by the ad- 
dition of a little mastic and oil of amber. It is 
considered an effective remedy in India against 
the bite of poisonous snakes. 

EAU DES ALPES.—Alcohol, 400 parts; oil 
of bergamot, 94 parts; oil cedrat, 9} parts ; oil 
of orange blossoms, 94 parts; Portugal oil, } 
part ; oll of lemon, $ part; oil of wormwood, 2 

arts; oil of cloves, 1 part. 

EAU SPiRITUEUSE D’ANIS.—Angelica seed, 6 
oz.; anise, 6 oz.; brandy, 8 1b.; bruise the seeds, 
and after some days’ infusion with the brandy, 
distill. 

EAU ROMAINE.—1. Jasmine water, 38 qt.; 
vanilla water, 1 qt.; acacia water, 1 qt.; tube- 
rose water, 1 pt.; essence of amber, 2 vz.; tinc- 
ture of benzvin, 8 oz.—2. Essence of amber- 
gris, 1 fl. dr.; tincture of benzoin, 4 fl. dr.; 
spirit of tuberose, 1} fl. 0z.; tincture of vanilla, 
2 fl. oz.; esprit de fleurs d’acacia, 2} fl. oz.; esprit 
de jasmin, 7} fl. oz.; essence de petit grain, 8 
or 10 drops; mix. The last essence is often 
omitted, and the tincture of benzoin reduced in 
quantity.—3. Essence of ambergris, 1 fl. 0z.; 
tincture of benzoin, 4 fl. oz.; spirit of tuberose, 


solution of am- 
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$ pt.; spirit of acacia flowers, 1 pt.; tincture of 
vanilla 1 pt.; spirit of jasmin, 3 pt. 

MARIE STUART.—Extract musk, 4 07.; ex- 
tract civet, 4 oz ; extract benzoin, 4 0z.; extract 
orange flower, 16 0z.; extract oil of rose, Kis- 
sanlik, 60 min.; oil bergamot, 60 min.; extract 
tonka, 4 0z.; alcohol, 1 gal.; water, 1 pt. 

NIGHT BLOOMING CEREUS.—1. Spirit of 
rose, 4 0z.; essence of jasmine, 4 oz.; tincture of 
tonka, 2 0z.; tincture of civet, 2 0z.; tincture of 
benzoin, 4 02.3 cost $1.65 per pint.—2. Extract 
vanilla, 8 0z.; extract civet, 2 02.3; extract ben- 
zoin, 2 07.3 oil bergamot, 2 0z.; alcohol, 2 gal.; 
water, 8 pt. 

PARADISE WATER.—Distill 90 per cent aleo- 
hol Tr., 2§ gal.; cardamoms, 4 0z.; anise seed, 12 
02z.; rosewood, | 0z.; calamus, 12 0z.; orris root, 1 
oz.; angelica root 13 oz.; fresh lemon peel, 1} 
lb.; to thisadd 13} Ib. sugar sirup and.1} gal. 
water; color green; add a little silver leaf 
rubbed fine. 

PASSY WATER.—Sulphate of iron,2 gr.; chior- 
ide of sodium, 8 gr.; carbonate of soda, 4 gr.; 
oe of magnesium, 2 gr.; aerated water, 

pt. 

PEACH WATER.— Eighty-degree alcohol, 3 
pt.; tincture of tolu, 3 0z.; oil of almonds (es- 
sential), 14 dr.; extract of jasmine, 6 0z.; extract 
orange flower, 6 0z.; pleasant toilet water. 

SWEET PINK.—Oil ylang ylang, 1 dr.; oil 
bergamot, 2 dr.; extract benzoin, 2 dr.; civet, 2 
dr.; extract rose from pomade, 8 0z.; alcohol, 


1} qt. 

VETIVER ESSENCE.—2 lb. of the root of 
vetiver (cut small); moisten with alittle water; 
macerate for 24 hours; then beat in a marble 
mortar; macerate it in sufficient spirit to cover, 
for 8 or 10 days, and strain with pressure ; filter 
through paper, and in a fortnight repeat the fil- 
tration. 

VIOLET ESSENCE.—Digest 1} oz. of coarsely 
powdered best Florentine orris root in 36 oz. of 
strong deodorized alcohol for 2 weeks; then 
express and filter; or prepare by percolation. 

VIOLET EXTRACT.—Violet essence, 4 07.; 
cassia essence, 1 oz.; rose essence, 8 dr.; orris 
tincture, 1 oz.; ambergris and civet tinctures, of 
each, 2 dr.; almond spirit, 20 min.; mix. 

WEST END.—Rose spirit, 8 0z.; benzoin and 
musk tinctures, of each, 1 0z.; verbena extract 
and civet tincture, of each, $ 0z.; sandal wood 
otto, 10 min.; mix. 

WHITE LILAC ESSENCE.—Spirituous extract 
of tuberose pomade, 2 pt.; of orange flower 
pomade, } pt.; add essential oil of almonds, 3 
drops, and extract of civet, } oz. 

WHITE ROSE EXTRACT.—Rose spirit, 4 0z.; 
violet and jasmine essence, of each, 2 0z.; patch- 
ouly extract, $ 02.3 mix. 

YLANG YLANG EXTRACT.—1. Extract of jas- 
mine, 8 0z.; extract of rose, 16 0z.; tincture of 
orris root, 8 oz.; tincture of civet, 4 0z.; oil of 
ylang ylang, 4 dr; alcohol, 2 pts.—2. Tinc- 
ture of tonka beans, 3 oz.; tincture of musk 
and extracts of tuberose and cassia, of each, 
4 oz.; tincture of orris root, 8 0z.; oil of or- 
ange (fresh), 2 dr.; neroli, 4 dr.; alcohol, sufti- 
cient to make 4 pts. 
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TABLES. 


ABBREVIATIONS AND SIGNS Used in Medical 
Prescriptions and in Some Receipts: 


Bivesscthetease OGIO s3 ccasececacaccaesvacdessandaisn Take 
His deavecscccen Mites aoe kes wcnascete soceeecswecdass Of each | 
Ibe seecseeies Wai DP Asesesceceosse's, Sica sotoecesoseees Pound 
SB OG OFcterei) MCMAsssccovecuesedwecssaessee aes ..Ounce 
OF OP icciss DEAQRINA, oc duce csesveverense ed TACO EG 
DOL SCi et ceces int) eee siseess OCEUPIO 
CORP census Congius... , -Gallon 
O OF Pt..eeeOCHATIUB..crsccssssersererssesvaessonsseesccnses Pint 
Dee BNUId Uneia:. 253 ¢.ccecees Fluid Ounce 

pcais Rents Sas Fluid Drachma........Fluid Drachm 

WE oscteases (MEIN UT. 3.200 ons sesaseetes te Minim 
Chart. i208. C@hantulaz.c cc: ssc 3e.<se Small Paper 
OOH «0s cscaen OER IOGY sax airastaverenscuecess Spoonful 
Colly® ccs Coll GPUs cscsssiec sieves Bass Eye Water 
Decoct...... Decoctumis.. 5.4.005<0s.08e6500 Decoction 
Pie sity san Waa acc sesso os nace eeapesaeeteane Make 
Garga GPARPATISING <0 .s 5c. cccesetascnenes Gargle 
Gr. se GEEBNUDD scnccsctees steosecss cencasce Grain 
Gttrincs caries GUUS. sense. scsscse es sacessons casses Drop 
AU Ste.cs <oce FLOUStUS.cscecess Sco saseescetes Draught 
Unifass s2sse0 MN TUS UN ens. eecssicscesess stencses Infusion 
ac snsicteatins MiGCo se ee isre/sbeaecta noes scests ix 
Maeaisccn<sss IML ASS Bic cccsiesscasiesgossssesescsvaemnse Mass 
DUISE sexeentes IMEISCUT AS scos enone ssceesssnct esas Mixture 
PUY. ceccsbaaci PUN IG os, rats wcnice orctewandazene nent Powder 
OrsS cues Quantum Sufficit Sufficient Quantity 
PGs OPUS sssolON As escsccencsscosenescscwsssteosst= Write 
Baan Bommae Alc nertiota nee Half 
MB lvnancadssncelents sendgessusoyesctuvescsenerst ie x grain 
gr. j, or gre ie... Pagedeltoseneesssuuedssrs sass ns. es 
PVISB acess cans cot coset Cecesjus ses tus ensues aloes ons 1} 
gr. ii, or fe ij Sea coasenetnce sone ach enceseeaeens a 
gr. liss. Bvareee ae werd 
PLAN tesctece dese cuisceniccgedeantatscesccseck) | o 
gr. vill. or oT gr. vilij. SSacicn ste sepece Sen cneeor aca soli 
1D Blivecicessvackseven <scccanseanovecavessensnshen’ $ scruple 
DOLD ile reaeseasrenes erence eoeean gos Oke ee 1 
NIG Si x heaack eee e SeB reg hee ate yok ee le 
ALAR (io 5 | Goes pprceeremee eerie ery rcre ye 
Gh OPS I acnaathedstaccerseceyomngieuetecies 1 drachm 
Cb MBG Si ccsaxous cs aaenesasiessecsoundigaduen Sonate 14 
D ll, OF F fj....csencensesnecessere coors eaeih 2 ss 
Sp DUNG OF ea My ace cacaccentuvyaes Leste aa cages 3 3 
Cp ABE iosctsabonsseencralcronseen¥apasctencnecessOM 
Cp WES ain pat ha deuicaunereoeitiniea pt suauaeacen (ae 
Ae BS Ss cy padtuacder test deeds siSeituseMaccencted: + ounce 
dy OE Vina csPrsescnsesite teeter estes 1 a 
SBS boca pacah es tatare ebhcuacedhsavetine canned ob a 
MOEA racors oteetaceaetnt nc cceees cen camet ats accete 3 pint 

Gehl cnwaucehe vuvendsatancahvevaateapnvnstvests 1 

The following table may be of assistance in 
prescribing fluid preparations. They are: 
Peas POCDIUL .\...scceedeeecsasrces about 1 ‘fl. Drachm 

Dessertspoonful ........ ....066 2 
Pablespoontil........ss<c00.s00 Se «d s 
"Wineo lass fils. scscsesi2- 0:04 «<2 «62 fl. Ounces 
Meaoupful irc sacecss. ceececces cc 4 as 
Breakfastcupful............... fos ee 
Murniblerfuly. :3c.csss.sseceeessee 28 <s 
Bley OOM: <2 2-.stcovscocnesy es “«  } fl. Drachm 
Pinch (ofleaves and flowers) 1 dr. (Troy) 


Handful (leavesand flowers) about 10 dr.(Troy) 
8 wineglassfuls (each 2 fluid ounces) in a pint 


24 dessertspoonfuls (each 2 fluid drachms) in 6 
fluid ounces. 

16 dessertspoonfuls (each 2 fluid drachms) in 4 
fluid ounces. 

82 onl eiacas (each 1 fluid drachm) in 4 fluid 
ounce 

16 teaspooutl (each 1 fluid drachm) in 2 fluid 
ounces. 

8 teaspoonfuls (each 1 fluid drachm) in 1 fluid 

ounce. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, For Domestic 
Purposes.— W heat flour, one pound i is a quart. 
Indian meal, one pound two ounces is one 
uart. 
Butter, when soft, one pound is one quart. 
White sugar, when powdered, one pound one 
ounce is one quart. 
Best brown sugar, one pound two ounces is 
one quart. 
Liquids.—Eight large tablespoonfuls are one 
gill. 
; oe drops are equal to one teaspoon- 
ul. 
A common tumbler is equal to a half pint. 
Four large tablespoonfuls are half gill. 
A common wineglass is equal to a half gill. 


SPECIFIC GRAVITIES OF LIQUIDS.— 


Imp. 
NAMES. Spec. Gal. 

Grav. in Lbs, 

Acid, sulphuric ee actu opoceneesdeeses 1850 18.5 
TIDEIGs: cscs evecsoeetecccaccceses 1271 127 

= NUTIALICs...cccccssavecssscs ces 1200 12.0 
$= PULOTICLaisicccheasesstccceecssese LOGO 10.6 
== CULICS sees sedecctescdstcvesnnext 1034 10.3 
= ACOLICsi ss eade ces ecacke ecotenss 1062 10.6 
Water from the Bualtic..........0-+ 1015 10.2 
from the Dead.Sea........0 1240 12.4 

from the Mediterranean...1029 10.3 

from the Irish Channel....1028 10.2 

—— 1001 10.0 
.... 1000 10.0 

Oils, es Soares 940 9.4 
sweetalmond. 982 9.3 

— ——— whnlle......eeeee 923 9.2 
— —— hempseed....... 926 9.3 
—. Olli ViOsssseovesceience 915 9.2 
Oils, essential—cinnamon.......... 1048 10.4 
— ——§- lavendern.....0.« 894 8.9 
oo turpentine...... 870 8.7 
HIME cesses we 868 8.7 

Alcohol of commerce,at 60° Fhr 825 8.2 
ADSOMILGz csccsecesescscaccsess 797 7.9 

GOL, MIELIC: ccrccdssscrcectoccsssesescvouss 908 9.1 
as “FTIUUP IG Cocsssaacosveccsecsoctoance 729 7.3 
PPEQOO SPU iissaccs sae aenenceavaconvocssoserie 922 9.2 
ED AT sszcvesedhs sscccensaitevesestogeesesssesseors 1015 10.1 
Vinegar, diailig dee ated bs 1009 10.1 


Gases and Vapors.—Atmospheric air =1.000. 
Hydrogen, .0692; nitrogen, .972; oxygen (Gra- 
ham, 1.1056; carbonic oxide, ee carbonic 
acid (carbonic anhydride), 1.5 light car- 
buretted hydrogen, .559 eal gas, .981; 
chlorine, 2.470 (2.421 Graham) ; vapor of eth- 
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er, 2.582; vapor of water, .622; vapor of sul- 
phur at 900°, 6.617 (Graham) ; vapor of phos- 
phorus, 4.284 ; vapor of iodine, 8.716. 


TABLES OF MEASURES.—Most liquid sub- 
stances are dispensed by measure instead of by 
weight. 

Apothecaries’ or Wine Measure is the offic- 
inal or standard system in use by the pharma- 
cists of the United States. Its denominations 
are gallon, pint, fluid ounce, fluid drachm and 
minim, and the signs used to express them and 
their relative value are: 


Cong. O. H..Oz, F.Dr. = Minims. 
1= 8 = 128 = 1,024 = 61,440 
EG 6) 108, 7.680 

1 = 8 = 780 

1 = 60 

if 


Imperial Standard Measure is the system in 
use by British pharmacists. Its denominations 
and their relative value are: 


Gal, 2Qis:- “Pts, BOz.. <H.-Dr)- Minime. 
1 = 4= 8 = 160 = 1,280 — 76,800 
1= 2= 40 = 3820 = 19,200 

lL = 20° 9 160 = -9600 

1= 8 = 480 

= 60 


The relative value of United States Apotheca- 

ries’ and British Imperial Measure is as follows : 

Use. Imperial Measure. 

Apothecaries’ Bie: hs Drops. 
ay, 


easure, oz. 
1 Gal. = .83311 Imp, Gal. or 6 138 2 22.85 
TPinti== 8811 “* Pt,“ 16 5 17.86 
19H07.—1.04189' © “aR 0z,., '* 70! 219576 
1 F. dr.=1.04189 “F. dr., “ 1 2.48 
1 Min. =1.04189 “ Minim,“ 1.04 


TABLES OF WEIGHTS.—Apothecaries’ Weight 
is used by apothecaries in compounding medi- 
cines, and is the officinal standard of the United 
States’ Pharmacopeia. In buying and selling 
medicines not ordered by prescriptions, avoirdu- 
pois weight is used. The denominations of apoth- 
ecaries’ weight and their relative values are: 


Pound. Ounces. Drachms. Scruples. Grains. 
1 ee aie ae — = = 6,760 
1=> 8 = 2%= 480 

1 = 8 = 60 

le 20 


Avoirdupois Weight is used for weighing all 
oods except those for which troy and apothecar- 
les’ weights are employed, and for compounding 
receipts for domestic purposes and for the arts. 
Its denominations and their relative values are: 


Ton. Cwt. Qrs. Lbs. Ozs. Drs. 
1 = 20 = 80 = 2,240 = 35,840 —573,440 
l= 4= 112 = 1,792 = 28,672 

1 = 28 = 448 — 7,168 

1= 146= 266 

1 16 


The common standard weight by which the 
relative values of these systems are compared, 
is the grain, which for this puree may be re- 
garded as the unit of weight. e pound troy 
and that of apothecaries’ weight have each 5,760 
grs; the pound avoirdupois has 7,000 grs. The 
relative proportions and values are as follows: 
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TROY. AVOIRDUPOIS. 
Oz. Dr. 
A POUIA (LS =. caserctasctevecssereassseserel O-seaseews ao 
WROUNCO® ==" sess ccccesecevecccuseccsessessas | ae 1.55 
ME Wie Uscoteecccecccsesctecetectos«suceaaccteetyetnl 0.877 
APOTHECARIES’. 
Lb. Oz. Dr. Sea Gr 
MR POUTIG 4 —="e.s2cc75s25505 deers Orseee8 Re Osten 0 
IPOUNICA? ==" Veossesceescosweseeecs Asan Ope OR aen 0 
1 dwt. Bae cecevececccescocceeseccess Seecsesecce coer 4 
DE PONIE Siac seas cas ssvevonteesesenaessdavedevesesesses 1 
APOTHECARIES’. AVOIRDUPOIS. 
Oz. Dr. 
PEBOUNE |. csisgascdesyenscees ssevscescess WD ivi eceths 2.65 
IMOUNICO® == cvocsecetshcesssssacesctsccsscess | RE 1.55 
ROTAGHIN=—= Fic sscedsessvecccassecosernenesi Ole coxece LO 
APBOUUIP IS SN eseanacesnantacancaue ewes ssendansacesaseh 0.78 
TROY. 
Lb. Oz. Dwt. Gr. 
AIOUEG, See. sect seswesepsexesste 1 Biers | Peepeices: 0 
ROWING Hamre tee ten teen oces iene se alec eee 
APOTACHIN m= Hes ccsoc seeesessccleceise tases Disses sats 2, 
PROP G Patie c scokssauas sete versvuseesetashncosevucce seit 20 
AVOIRDUPOIS. TROY. 
Lb. Oz. Dwt. Gr. 
1 ton SSH ecuelocsvessse os guaeveses Docveck Overs: 8 
1 ewt. SS eewessceaseueeess 14652555 i Ee 65-8216 
L Quarter == ...ccsccessesansees DenosstscUecavasst O22.06 
DOU | Sc vseccevessesacccens Ase Dseianall oss NO 
TROUN GG) te ricesccccscctsesccodevesecedssssssses 18.....54 
1 drachm == ........s0s00. Seatenecatonelscnnenns 1 ane 34} 
APOTHECARIES’. 
Lb. Oz. Dr. Sea Gr. 
A POUMG Mao eae estes coe We eees Dinesce B veces Oneeces 0 
TSOUNCO, ta Foo. veer oecscsccsossweticceces estos 0...174 
Gracin = oe cecesescsccssoeccse hoewen cs ieee 1.....744 


Troy Weight is used by jewelers and at the 
mints, in the exchange of the precious metals. 
Its denominations and their relative value are as 
follows : 


Pound. Ounces. Pennyweights. Grains. 
Wee A ea BAD es BO 
1 = 200 = 480 

lo c= 24 


TABLES OF BOTH WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
Metric System. — This system of weights and 
measures is very simple. It does not consist of 
a number of foreign terms, as many suppose. 
The terms meter, liter, gram, are, etc., and the 
prefixes, milli, centi, deci, deka, hekto, kilo and 
myria, are no part of the metric system at all, 
and could be dropped if other names and num- 
erals were found preferable. The essential char- 
acteristics of the metric system are: —1. That 
it rests upon a basis of a constant of na- 
ture (the measure of a ten-millionth part of 
the quadrant of the earth).—2. That it is har- 
monious throughout, so that the units for the 
measurement of surface, volume and weight, 
all bear the simplest relation possible to the 
unit of length, which is the basis for all._— 
3. That it is decimal and corresponds with 
our arithmetic. The prefixes used in the metric 
system are simply numerals: milli means 1- 
1000th ; centi means 1-100th ; deci means 1-10th; 
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deka means 10; hekto means 100; kilo means 
1,000, and myria means 10,000. The only pre- 
fixes used to any great extent in medicine and 
pharmacy are kilo, centi and milli. 

1 meter is equal to 89.870482 English inches. 

1 liter is equal to 1.056717 wine quarts, or 
about 34 United States fluid oz. 

1 cubic centimeter is equal to 16.231 United 
States’ minims. 

1 gram is equal to 15,43234874 troy grs. 

Physicians and pharmacists use only weights 
and fluid measures. The following contains all 
that is necessary of the metric weights and fluid 
measures: 1 kilogram = 1, grams; lliter = 
1,000 fluigrams. As 1 United States fluidrachm 
weighs very nearly 1 drachm (really only 
57.047 troy grains), it is customary to use 
the terms drachm and fluid drachm, ounce and 
fluid ounce, almost indiscriminately, thus saying 
“an ounce of water,’’? when a fluid ounce of wa- 
ter is meant, etc. In the metric system, 1 liter 
of water and 1 kilogram of water is actually the 
game quantity; and 1 gram of water is just 1 
cubic centimeter of water: therefore it is very 
convenient to drop the term cubic centimeter, 
and to give to it the name fluigram instead, so 
as to show the intimate relationship between the 
gram and fluigram. For all practical purposes 
in medicine and pharmacy, it is perfectly proper 
to ignore the interminable fractions given above 
in comparing the metric units with those of the 
old system. The difference is so insignificant 
that it would be absurd to suppose that any 
therapeutic objection exists against ignoring it. 


The metric units compare with the old units as 
follows: 1 gram == 16 troy grs.; 1 troy gr. = 
1-15 gram; 1 fluigram = 15 minims; 1 minim 


== 1-15 fluigrams. Or—1 dr. = 4 grams; 1 gram 
=} drachm; 1 fluidrachm = 4 fluigrams; 1 flui- 
gram = } fluidrachms. If now the centigram be 
called a cent, and the milligram a mill, and if we 
call the 10th part of 1 fluigram a fluidime, we will 
then have an Americanized metric system of 
weights and measures such as will be very easy 
indeed to learn. Weights: 1 kilogram = 1,000 
grams; 1 gram 100 cents, or about 1,000 
mills. Measures: 1 liter = 1,000 fluigrams ; 
1 fluigram = 10 fluidimes, or 100 fluicents, 
or 1,000 fluimills. As 1 fluidime is equal to 
only 14 United States’ minim, a smaller unit 
for fluid measures would be useless. 1 cent 
is equal to about } troy gr; 1 mill = 1-64 
troy gr. In writing metric quantities it is most 
convenient to spell and abbreviate as follows: 
Meter; liter ; cubic centimeter, C.C.; gram, Gm.; 
fluigram, fGm.; fluidime, fD. 
RULES FOR CONVERSION. 

1. To convert troy grs. into cents (centigrams), 
multiply by 6. 
: 2. cents (centigrams), into troy grs. divide 

vy 6. 

3. Troy grs. into mills (milligrams), multiply 
60. 


y 60. 
ae Mills (milligrams), into troy grs., divide by 
60. 


5. Troy grs. into grams, or min. into fluigrams, 
divide by 15. 

6. Grams into grs., or fluigrams into min., mul- 
tiply by 15. 
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7. Drachms into s, or flutdrachms intu 
fluigrams, multiply by 4. 

. Grams into drachms, or fluigrams into 
fluidrachms, divide by 4. 

1 troy gr. = 6 cents; 1 dr. = 4 grams; 1 troy 
oz. = 80 grams; 1 min. = 1-15 fluigram; 1 
fluidrachm = 4 fluigrams; 1 drop = about 4 
fluidime. The average drop is about 0.05 fGm.; 
ateaspoonful is about 5 f@m ; a dessertapoonful 
is about 10 fGm.; a tablespoonful is about 20 


fGm.; a winglassful is about 75 f@m. 
APPROXIMATE EQUIVALENTS. 


A. 
Apothecaries’ Metric Apothecaries’ Metric 
eights (and Weights (and Weights (and Weights (and 
Pray ed : Measures). Wes Gees Measures). 
roy Grains roy Grains 
(or Minims). ( or Minims), 
1-500...0.124( or 4) mill 
1-400...0.16 “4% « 
1-300...0.20  1-5% 
1-250...0.25 “ sf 
1-200...0.82 “ ss 
1-100...0.65 “ 
VEG 4isccscces seats Bas 
1-00 i 65.3 deceess 1.8 mills 
TRAQ io vevetes's. L.Gias 
1 eee ee RT re ok oo Hiden 
ene DB ct See | 
POO cccsesiece ae. ee 8 
WEIG er ccecesesse asd 4 Bic tiaveesesess 16 
i) D -RErrre Bie Gh saree akiecsss 24 
H sceeasesesae 8 “ Troy ozs. 
Senseeteades 1 cent ee EOE 
ca ta Wioccesceesees 30 
ER 1.50 cts. | ara an 
, aie 3 “ Btss.csasccss 90 
pie ae 4 “Ge 4. sisegsess 120 
eYe oe Giscatcacesee OO 
ede seocsesse 4.50 “ 

Sieadens : B scscscosescedhO 
sR a. See ie 
” bsteccsase. 0 y 10 oe 
Ces aaa 1D sosooeee...860 
Bie sacasacsers 20 ee WO iscsccccaces 600 

Metric Apothecaries’ Metric Apothecaries’ 
Weights (and Weights (and | Weights (and 

Measures). Measures). Measures). 

ti). 

TOMS iach eo 6 aaa? Ca 
MS srtecacenies 1-62 [20 

a arma te 1-20 Me aeeseneeeenns 

SO Bee rosemnetans 1-16 [65 seseseseeeee 

Bee Uh anand 1-12 | 1Gram 

6 1-16 Dh GS scevesesest 

eee Oey fa ye 

Bee ties 1-8 meee 
10 “ (or 1 cent) 1-6 Fluidrachms. 
16, 5 (or Ey eta.) Be |) 4 ocicessenes i 
ZO! Sr(ormge. “ees By MONS s eadecceee 1 

Bi Cents .ccssscesssos 1-2 Goi eS ees oe i 

BL ee css tevesces ces 2-3 Be eecesecesees 
BEDE secsadbestias oa bi aa ae ee 24 
GEN Reescoeseceers I lS} Som a Secesceseces 4 
10") Oleh ae 1? OE ae cae rea a 8 


TEMPERATURES.—In English pharmacy it is 
customary to measure the 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer. When a boiling heat 


is directed, 212° is meant. 


egree of heat by 


A gentle heat is that 
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which is denoted by any degree between 90° and 
100° Fahr. Whenever specific gravity is men- 
tioned, the substance apa of is supposed to 
be of the temperature of 62° Fahr. In chemical 
works in this country, generally, the specific 

avities of bodies are taken at, or referred to, 
the temperature of 60° Fahr. The following data 


may be useful to the pharmacist: 
Degrees of Fahr. 


644 Mercury boils (Daniell); 662 (Graham). 
640 Sulphuric acid boils ( Magrignac ) ; 620 
Graham). 

630 Whale oil boils (Graham), 

600 Linseed oil boils. 

518 Bismuth melts (Gmelin). 

380 Arsenious acid volatilizes. 

356 Metallic arsenic sublimes. 

315 Oil of turpentine boils (Kaure). 

302 Etherification ends. 

pi’ Saturated sol. of sal ammonic boils (Tay- 
or). 

256 Saturated sol. of acetate of soda boils. 

239 Sulphur melts (Miller); 226 (Fownes). 

238 Saturated sol. of nitre boils. 

221 Saturated sol. of salt boils (Paris Codex). 

220 Saturated sol. of alum, carb. soda and 
sulph, zine, boil. 

218 Saturated sol. of chlorate and prussiate 
potash, boil. 

216 Saturated sol. of sulph. iron, sulph.copper, 
nitrate of lead, boil. 

214 Saturated sol. of acetate lead, sulph. and 
bitartrate potash, boil. 


213 or 213.5 Saturated sol. of water begins to | —87. 


boil in glass, 
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212 Water boils in metal, barometer at 30°, 
207 Sodium melts (Regnault). 
145 White of egg begins to coagulate. 
185 Nitric acid 1.52 begins to boil. 
180 (about) Starch forms a gelatinous com- 
ound with water. 
176 Rectified spirit boils, benzol distils. 
1783 Alcohol (sp. gr. .796 to .800) boils. 
151 Beeswax melts (Kane); 142 (Lepage). 
150 Pyroxylic spirit boils (Scanlan). 
141.8 Chloroform and ammonia of .945, boil. 
44.5 Potassium melts (Bunsen). 
182 Acetone (pyroacetic spirit) boils (Kane). 
122 Mutton suet and styracin melt. 
116 Bisulphuret of carbon boils (Graham). 
115 Pure tallow melts (Lepage); 92 (Thom- 
son). 
112 ®) ermacetti and stearin of lard melt. 
111 Phosphorvs melts (Miller). 
98 Temperatu.'e of the blood. 
95 Ether (.720) boils. 
95 ee acid crystals become an oily liq- 
uid. 
88 Acetous fermentation ceases, water boilsin 
VACUO. 
77 Vinous ferm. ends, acetous ferm. begins. 
64.4 Oil of anise liquefies. 
59 Gay Lussac’s Alcoom2tre graduated at. 
55 Syrups to_be kept at. 
30 (about) Olive oil becomes partially solid. 
32 Water freezes. 
5 Cold produced by snow 2 parts, and salt 1 


part. 
Mercury freezes. 


oO 
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BUG DESTROYER.—Tincture of tobacco, 200 

parts; boric acid, 6 parts; earbolic acid, 6 
arts; salicylic acid, 12 parts; oil of Indian 

er m, 1 part. 

CAMPHORATED CHALK, For the Teeth.—Pre- 
cipitated chalk, 1 1b.; powdered orris root, 4 
1b.; powdered camphor, } 1b.; reduce the cam- 
phor to powder by rubbing it in a mortar with 
a little spirit ; then sift the whole well together. 

COMPLEXION POWDERS. — 1. (Pozzoni’s 
White.) It imparts a brilliant transparency to 
the skin, removes all pimples, freckles and dis- 
colorations, makes the skin delicately soft; per- 
fectly harmless, containing no arsenic or other 
deadly material. Found upon examination to 
be: French chalk, 55°95 per cent; calcium 
carbonate, 31:25 per cent; bismuth oxy-chlor- 
ide, 12°8 per cent.—2. (Wright’s.) A harmless 
face powder, claimed by its manufacturer to be 
entirely free from lead or other poisonous min- 
erals, and no more hurtful in use than common 
starch. Upon examination, it proved to be: 
French chalk, 25:48 per cent; corn starch, 
33:78 per cent; bismuth oxide, 0°8 per cent ; 
calcium sulphate, 40-19 per cent. The forego- 
ing are analyses merely, and are not to be taken 
as formule, from which the various prepara- 
tions may be compounded. Perfumes have to 
be added, and it is not necessary to adhere rig- 


idly to the quantities given.—3. (Violet.) Best 
starch, 25 1b.; terra alba, 25 1b.; tale (without 
mica), 251b.; French chalk, 25 ]b.; pulverized 
orris, 10 lb.—4. (Jtose Face Powder.) Rice 
starch, 7 1b.; rose pink, $ dr.; otto of rose, 2 dr.; 
otto of santal, 2 dr. 

FLY PAPER.—1. Oil the paper, and coat with 
turpentine varnish.—2. (Cobalt.) Quassia chips, 
150 parts; chloride of cobalt, 10 parts; tartar 
emetic, 2 parts; tincture of long pepper (1 to 4 
of proof spirit), 80 parts; water, 400 parts.—3. 
Powdered black pepper is mixed with sirup to a 
thick paste, which is spread by means of a 
broad brush upon coarse blotting paper; com- 
mon brown sirup will answer; but sirup made 
from sugar is preferable, as it dries quicker. 
For use, 2 piece of this paper is laid upon a 
plate and dampened with water. The paper 
may also be made directly at the mill by add- 
ing sugar to the pulp and afterward } to 4 of 
powdered black pepper and rapidly working it 
into a porous absorbent paper.—4. To 1 Ib. 
resin add 2 fl. dr. linseed oil; while the mixture 
is warm, spread it on foolscap paper.—5. Makea 
solution of 2 parts arseniate of potassium, or 
arseniate of sodium; 4 parts white sugar; 40 
parts water; saturate stout unsized paper in 
this solution; then dry. To use the paper, 
moisten it with water, and place in saucers. 
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Great care should be taken with this paper, as 
it is poisonous.—6. (Free from Poison.) Haif 
lb. quassia wood; 1 qt. water; pour the water 
over the wood, and allow it to stand over night; 
strain and boil the liquid down to 1 pts; oil 
the wood again with 1 pt. water until } pt. re- 
mains; mix the two infusions; add } 1b. sugar; 
when the sugar has dissolved, pass the paper 
through the liquid; drain and dry. 

FUMIGATING PASTILS.—1. (Indian or Yel- 
low.) Santal wood, in powder, 1 Ib.; gum ben- 
zoin, 1§ lb; gum tolu, + 1b.; otto of santal, 
otto of cassia, otto of cloves, of each; 8 dr.; ni- 
trate of potass., 14 0z.; mucilage of tragacanth, 
q. s- to make the whole into a stiff paste. The 
benzoin, santal wood and tolu are to be pow- 
dered, and mixed by sifting them, adding the 
ottos; the niter being dissolved in the mucilage, 
is then added; after well beating in a mortar, 
the pastils are formed in shape with a pastil 
mold, and gradually dried.—2, Gum benzoin, 
powdered, 4 0z.; cascarilla, powdered, 1 0z.; ni- 
ter, powdered, $ 0z.3 gum tragacanth, pow- 
dered, 8 dr.; charcoal, powdered, 4 1b.; oil of 
nutmeg, 4 fl. dr.; oil of cloves, $ fl. dr.; beat 
them to a stiff, ductile mass, with cold water, 
q. 3 mold it and dry the pastils by exposure 
to the air. The product may be varied by 
omitting one, or both, the essential oils; or 
by the addition of a little styrax (liquid or in 
tears), or balsam of Peru. Some persons add 
1 to 2 dr. of myrrh.—s8. (For Mosquitoes.) 
Charcoal, 1 1b.; saltpeter, 2 0z.; carbolic acid, 
14 0z.; Persian insect powder, 8 0z.; tragacanth 
mucilage, q. 3. 

FUMIGATING RODS.—Gum benzoin, 6 parts; 
balsam of tolu and powdered sandal wood, 
each, 4 parts; powdered tragacanth and labda- 
num, each, 1 part; powdered niter and gum 
Arabic, each, 2 parts; cinnamon, 12 parts; 
light charcoal (linden), 48 parts; form into 
smooth ductile mass by aid of heat ; mold and 
cool. 

INSECT POWDER, Constituents of.—An in- 
vestigation has recently been made of Dalma- 
tian insect powder, the object being to ascer- 
tain why some powders of commerce differ from 
the proprietary powders. A portion of the 
powder was first submitted to the ordinary pro- 
cess for the distillation of essential oil, anda 
distillate was obtained which was opaque, ow- 
ing to the presence of a very small quantity 
of essential oil, possessing the characteristic 
odor of the flowers. Some bugs and ants were 
put along with a portion of this odorous sub- 
stance under a bell glass, but after eight hours 
they were as lively as ever, entirelv unaffected 
by the volatile essence. It has been shown 
that the essential oil of pyrethrum carneum is 
without influence on insect life, and the same is 
also true of the pyrethrum of the Caucasus. 
The resinous matter of the powder being ex- 
tracted by means of ether, obtains 5°6 per cent 
of dry product, 3°8 of it being fatty matter and 
1-8 resin. An alcoholic solution of the entire 
residue was placed on paper, the alcohol allow- 
ed to evaporate,and some insects placed on the 
paper. Immediately the insects showed symp- 
toms of much agitation, and within five minutes 
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they died. <A solution of the resin alone had 
exactly the same effect. Alcoholic and aque- 
ous extracts of the powder were also made, but 
these proved to be innocuous to insects, and it 
is concluded it is the ether-soluble resin which 
is the insect-killing constituent, and that the 
finer the powder is the more active itis. The 
following is the result of the complete analysis 
of the powder: Essential oil, a trace; fatty 
bodies, soluble in ether, 3°8 per cent; resin, 
soluble in ether, 1:8 per cent ; brown resin, sol- 
uble in alcohol, 4:8 per cent; vegetable albu- 
men, 1°75 per cent; gummy matter, 14°75 per 
cent ; inulin and starch, 8°5 per cent; mineral 
salts, 7°88 per cent; woody matter, 56°72 per 
cent. The ash—7-885 per cent—consisted of 
potassium chloride, 1°94; calcium carbonate, 
4°15; calcium phosphate, 0°17 ; silica and iron, 
1-625. A mere trace of iron was only found. 
In a recent investigation it was ascertained that 
the active principle of pyrethrum flowers is an 
acid (pyrethrotoxic acid) soluble in alcohol, 
amylie alcohol, ether and chloroform, which 
may be isolated by means of ether after having 
been converted into an alkaline salt and decom- 
posed by tartaric acid in aqueous solution. 
Apparently this is the resin above mentioned. 

MOTH POWDER.—Lupulin (flour of hops), 1 
dr.; Scotch snuff, 2 0z.; gum camphor, 1 oz.; 
black pepper, 1 0z.; cedar sawdust, 4 oz; mix 
thoroughly and strew, or put in papers, among 
the furs or woolens to be protected. 

SHOW BOTTLES.—The large ornamental car- 
boys and jars, filled with colored liquids, dis- 
ee in the shop windows of druggists, are 
striking objects when the solutions are bright 
and of adeep a tint, especially at night,when 
they are seen by transmitted light. In making 
these, distilled water should be used, and rather 
more made of the color than will fill the car- 
boys, to avoid the necessity of adding water to 
fill up after filtration, as this sometimes renders 
them turbid. The carboys should be perfectly 
clean and dry, or rinsed out with a portion of 
the filtered liquid. 

Amber.—1. Deep chrome yellow, 8 0z.; pearl- 
ash, 9 oz.; water, 2 gal.; boil gently for} hour; 
take it off to cool, and add 6 oz. aa 
acid, and water to the desired color.—2. Drag- 
on’s blood in coarse powder, 1 part; oil of vit- 
riol, 4 parts; digest, and when the solution is 
complete, dilute the mixture with distilled or 
soft water, q. s. 

Blue.—1. Dissolve 1 oz. of vitriol in 1 qt. of 
water; add the same quantity of alum, and af- 
terwards a little oil of vitriol.—2. Dissolve 
sulphate of indigo in water.—3. Dissolve Prus- 
sian blue in water.—4. Dissolve blue stone in 
water, and add spirits of hartshorn.—5, Sul- 
phate of copper, 4 to 8 0z.; water, 1 gal.; oil of 
vitriol, 1 oz.—6. (Royal Blue.) Sulphate of 
copper, 8 oz.; water, 1 gal.; dissolve, and add 
water of ammonia till the full color is devel- 
oped ; then water to make up 2 gals.—7. (Finest 
pe aes Blue.) Nitrate of copper, 3 0z.; water, 
sufficient to dissolve it; add water of ammonia 
as long as the color becomes deeper, then water 
to make up 2 gals.—8. (Paler Blue.) Crystal- 
lized acetate of copper, } 0z.; hydrochloric 
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acid, 14 0z.; water of ammonia, q. s.; water, to 
make up 2 gals.—9, (Light Blue.) Crystallized 
acetate of copper, 1 sc.; water of ammonia, 2 
oz.3 water, 2 gals. 

Grinton.—Todine and iodide of potassium, of 
each, 2.dr.; triturate with 1 dr. of water, then 
add 8 gals. water and 4 oz. muriatic acid. 

Green.—1. Dissolve common verdigris in 8 oz. 
oil of vitriol, and add 2 qts. of water.—2. Add 
distilled vinegar and blue vitriol to a strong de- 
coction of turmeric acid.—3. (Emerald Green.) 
Nickel, 3 oz.; muriatic acid, 4 0z.; nitrous acid, 
2 oz.; digest for 24 hours; add 2 gals. water, 
and filter. 

Lilac.—Smalts, 4 0z.; nitric acid, 4 oz.; let it 
stand 24 hours; add 2 gals. of water, 1 oz. of 
alum, and 4 oz. of water of ammonia. 

Magenta.—Acetate of rosaniline, dissolved in 
water, q. 8. 

Olive.—Dissolve sulphate of iron and oil of 
vitriol, equal weights, in water, and add of ni- 
trate of copper enough to strike the color. 

Orange.—1. A solution of bichromate of pot- 
ash in water, either with or without the addition 
of some hydrochloric or sulphuric acid.—2. 
Dissolve gamboge or annatto in liquor of pot- 
assa; dilute with water and add i tile spirit. 

Purple.—1. A solution of sulphate of copper, 
1 02., in water, 1 qt., or q.8., with the addition of 
sesquicarbonate of ammonia, 1} 0z.—2. To the 
last add a sufficient quantity of the first pink to 
turn the color.—3. To an infusion of logwood, 
add carbonate of ammonia or of potassa, q. s.— 
4. Sugar of lead, 3 0z.; powdered cochineal, 1 
dr.; water, q. s. — 5. Add sulphate of indigo, 
nearly neutralized with chalk, to an infusion of 
cochineal, till it turns purple-—6. Verdigris, 2 
dr.; spirits of hartshorn, 4 0z.; water, 14 pts.— 
7. Sugar of lead, 1 0z.; cochineal, 1 sc.; water, 
to fill up. 

Red.—1. Dried rose petals, 8 oz.; boiling wa- 
ter, 1 gal.; digest for 12 hours; strain ; digest 
the roses with more water and strain; mix the 
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infusions ;add 1 pt. of diluted sulphuric acid, 
and filter.—2. Cochineal, $ oz.; boiling water, 1 
gal.; digest, and strain; add 3 oz. of sulphuric 
acid, and water to make up 2 gals.—8. Dissolve 
carmine in liquor of ammonia and dilute with 
water.—4, Digest powdered cochineal in a weak 
solution of ammonia or of sal ammoniac, and 
afterwards dilute with water.—5. Add oil of vit- 
riol, 4 oz., to water, 1 gal., and digest dried red 
rose leaves, 8 0z.,in the mixture 24 hours.—6. 
Dissolve madder lake in a solution of sesqui- 
carbonate of ammonia, and dilute the solution 
with water. 

Violet.—To asolution of nitrate of cobalt in a 
solution of sesquicarbonate of ammonia, add so- 
lution of ammonio-sulphate of copper, q. 8., to 
strike the color. 

Yellow.—1. A solution of sesquioxide or rust 
of iron, $1b., in hydrochloric acid, 1 qt., diluted 
with water.—2. To astrong decoction of French 
berries add a little alum.—8. Chromate or bi- 
chromate of potash with water, q. s.—4. Bi- 
chromate of potash, 2 dr.; pure water, 4 0z.; 
dissoive, and add 4 oz. sulphuric acid and 2 
gals. water.—5. Bichromate of potash, nitrate 
of potash and water. 

TORM-GLASS.—A thin glass tube, about 12 
inches long and $ inch in diameter, about 
filled with the following liquid, and covere 
with a brass ear, having an almost capillary 
hole through it, or else tied over with bladder. 
Take of camphor, 2 dr.; nitre, 14 dr.; sul am- 
moniac, 1 dr.; proof spirit, 2} fl. oz.; dissolve 
and place in the tube. When the liquid is clear 
in all but the lower portion of the tube, it de- 
notes clear weather; when the cloudy appear- 
ance arises in the middle, a change in the 
weather is indicated ; when the whole contents 
of tube become clouded with the mixture, rainy 
or stormy weather is betokened. Thus a simple 
barometer may be made for home or office use. 
This invention will be more reliable in action if 
the glass is kept in the outer air, under shelter. 
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REMARKS.—No attempt is here made to give 
a full list, but only to briefly touch on some of 
the commonest difficulties met with in procu- 
ring pure articles. And the instances given re- 
late chiefly to adulterations—not to impurities 
remaining from the processes of manufacture. 
The prominence given to oils results from their 
frequent high cost, which tempts adulteration. 

ALCOHOL.—Alcohol burns with a flame of 
a bluish color, when strong; but yellowish, 
when weak. It is often adulterated with fusel 
oil; this may be detected by adding a little of 
the solution of nitrate of silver to the alcohol, 
and then exposing it toa bright light; if the oil be 
present, it will be converted into a black pow- 
der by the action of the oxide of silver. Offic- 
inal alcohol will not withstand this test, as the 
best contains a little oil. Four fl. oz. treated 
with 25 min. of a solution of 1 part of nitrate 
of silver in 40 of distilled water, exposed toa 
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the black powder which forms, by being passed 
through a filter, purified by weak nitric acid, 
undergo no farther change when exposed to the 
light with more of the test. If the oil is not 
all removed by the amount of test prescribed, 
it is deemed to be present in too large an 
amount to constitute a Ba rectified spirit. 
ALMONDS, Oil of.—Equal weights of pure 
concentrated sulphuric acid, red fuming nitric 
acid and water are mixed, and the mixture al- 
lowed to cool. The test is applied by mixing 5 
parts of the oil with one part of the acid liq- 
uid, when true almond oil will give a yellowis 
white liniment; oil of peach kernels assumes 
red color of peach blossoms, turning to dark 
orange; benne oil turns pale yellowish-red, then 
dirty orange-red; poppy oil and walnut oils 
yield a somewhat whiter liniment than almond 
oil. This test permits the detection of 5 per 
cent. of peach kernel and benne oil. Mixed 
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almond oil yields a pale yellowish liniment. 

ALOES yields its active matter to cold water, 
and when good is almost wholly dissolved by 
boling water; but the inert portion is deposit- 
edas soon as the solution cools; it is also solu- 
ble in alcohol, rectified or diluted. It is in- 
flanmable, swelling up and decrepitating when 
it burns, and giving out a thick smoke which 
has the odor of the drug. 

ANISEED, Oil oe Whee ure, oil of aniseed 
corgeals into a solid crystalline mass on being 
cocled to 50° Fahr., and does not melt again 
until heated to about 63°. Treated with iodine 
it cuickly congeals into a solid hard mass, with 
a perceptible increase of temperature, and the 
development of orange-colored and gray fumes. 
Sulphuric acid, with heat, turns it of a rich 
purple-red color, and the compound soon after- 
wards becomes inspissated and hard. In alco- 
hol, .806, it is soluble in all proportions; but 
rectified ape .838, dissolves only 42 per cent. 
of this oil. 

BALSAM OF PERU is frequently adulterated 
with either resin, gum, benzoin, storax, copaiba, 
or castor oil. The specific gravity of a pure 
article varies from 1.188 to 1.147, and as athe 
adulterants mentioned are lighter than the pure 
balsam, the specific gravity Besos an import- 
ant indication of its purity. 

BEESWAX.—The following are tests for bees- 
wax: For water—knead the wax with well- 
dried copper sulphate, which will give a blue 
color. For mineral and starchy matters—solve 
in turpentine; these remain unsolved. Sul- 

hur—by igniting, when sulphurous acid gas 
is given off. Resin gives to wax a terebinthin- 
ate odor, and makes it adhere to the teeth, if 
chewed. Paraffin makes the wax brittle, and 
lowers its melting point. Lard is indicated by 
fatty odor and touch. 

BERGAMOT ESSENCE OIL.—Similar in adul- 
teration and test to Coriander, which see. 

BITTER ALMONDS, Oil of.— When it is pure, 
mixed with oil of vitriol, it strikes a clear, crim- 
son-red color without visible decomposition ; 
mixed with an alcoholic solution of potassa, 
crystals are eliminated; iodine dissolves onl 

artially and slowly in it, without further visi- 
ie results; chromate of potassa does not af- 
fect it; nitric acid causes no immediate reac- 
tion, and in the course of 3 or 4 days crystals 
of benzoic acid begin to appear; but if only 8 
or 10 percent. of alcohol or rectified spirit is 
present, a violent effervescence speedily com- 
mences, and nitrous fumes are evolved. By 
using nitric acid (sp. gr. 1.5) the smallest quan- 
tity of alcohol may be detected. 

CAJEPUT, Oil of.—Oil of rosemary or tur- 
pentine, impregnated with camphor and color- 
ed with resin of milfoil, is sometimes employed 
to adulterate this. The best test is lodine, 
which, after a moderately energetic reaction, 
with little increase of temperature, and but a 
slight development of orange vapors, occasions 
immediate inspissation into a loose coagulum, 
which soon becomes a dry, OE kent 
brittle mass. 

CARAWAY SEED OIL is adulterated with es- 
sential oil derived from caraway chaff, and this 
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chaff oil is first mixed with rectified spirit of tur- 
pentine ; this can be detected by its insolubil- 
ity in 95 per cent. alcohol. 

CARBONATE OF LEAD. — This is usually 
adulterated with earthy or metallic sulphates. 
These are detected by their insolubility in dilu- 
ted nitric acid. Chalk may be detected as fol- 
lows: Dissolve the suspected substance in nitric 
acid, and precipitate the lead by hydrosulphu- 
rie acid; boil and filter the solution, in which 
will be contained nitrate of lime, recognizable 
by a test with oxalic acid. 

CASTOR OIL, when pure, mixes in all propor- 
tions with alcohol and ether, and also dissolves, 
to a certain extent, in rectified spirit, but a por- 
tion of the oil separates on standing. Camphor 
and benzoic acid increase its solubility in spirit. 
By long exposure to the air, it becomes rancid, 
thick, and is ultimately transformed into a 
transparent yellow mass; light hastens these 
changes. Exposed to cold, a solid white crys- 
talline fat separates from the liquid portion, 
and when cooled to 0° it congeals into a yellow 
transparent mass, which does not again liquefy 
until the temperature rises to about 18° Fehr. 

CHLOROFORM.—Chloroform is liable to con- 
tain alcohol and ether, both of which lower its 
specific gravity. Drop into distilled water a 
small quantity of the chloroform. If pure, it 
remains transparent at the bottom of the glass; 
but if it contain even a small proportion of al- 
cohol, the globules acquire a milky appearance. 
It is easily set on fire, and burns with a smoky 
flame, chlorine being among the products of 
its combustion. It is heavier than water, and 
has an acrid, penetrating odor like that of the 
other oil. Pure chloroform, when mixed with 
an equal volume of the acid, does not color it; 
but when contaminated with these oils gives the 
acid a color, varying from yellow to reddish- 
brown, according to the amount of impurity 
present. In applying this test, several fl. oz. of 
chloroform should be used; as a slight change 
of color cannot easily be seen in a test-tube. 

CINNAMON OIL.—Oil of cassia and highly 
rectified spirit are the substances usually em- 
ployed for this purpose. The increased sp. 
gr. resulting from the first, and the diminished 
sp. gr. from the second, afford ready means of 
detecting frauds. The presence of oil of cassia 
may also be detected by an experienced person 
by the odor, which differs a little from that of 
pure oil of cinnamon. Oil of cassia is less lim- 
pid than oil of cinnamon, and it stands a great- 
er degree of cold without becoming turbid or 
congealing. Nitric acid converts it nearly into 
a uniform crystalline mass. During this re- 
action the odor of bitter almonds is perceptible. 
Both oil of cassia and oil of cinnamon are thus 
converted into a brown balsam; with oil of cassia, 
however, a brisk decomposition occurs sooner, 
and at a slighter heat; it also forms a crystal- 
line compound with ammonia. These reactions, 
unfortunately, are not characteristic. 

CITRIC ACID.—Citric acid is frequently met 
with adulterated with tartaric acid; the fraud 
is easily detected by dissolving the acid in a 
little cold water, and adding to the solution a 
small quantity of acetate of potash. If tartaric 
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acid be present, a white crystalline precipitate 
of cream of tartar will be produced on agita- 
tion. When pure, it is devoid of color, and en- 
tirely, or almost entirely, decomposed by heat. 
It is soluble in water and in spirit, and what is 
thrown down from its watery solution by ace- 
tate of lead, is dissolved by nitric acid. No salt 
of potassium precipitates anything with citric 
acid except the tartrate. When a few drops of 
a solution of citric acid are added to lime wa- 
ter, a clear liquid results, which, when heated, 
deposits a white powder, soluble in acids with- 
out effervescence. By the action of nitric acid, 
citric acid is converted into oxalic acid. 

CLOVES, Oil of.—Pure oil of cloves forms a 
butyraceous coagulum when shaken with pure 
liquor of ammonia, which crystallizes after 
fusion by a gentle heat; treated with an alco- 
holic solution of potassa, it entirely congeals in- 
to a crystalline mass, with total loss of its char- 
acteristic odor. 

COD-LIVER OIL.—The most reliable tests are 
the sensible properties of odor and taste. If 
there be none of the peculiar shoe-leather smell 
and taste, or if a strong Jamp-oil odor is per- 
ceptible, the oil may be suspected. Little of 
importance can be inferred from the color. 

OPAIBA.—The fixed oils are the most fre- 
quent addition, especially castor oil, which, in 
consequence of its solubility in alcohol, cannot, 
like the others, be detected by the agency of 
that fluid. The simplest test is to boil 1 dr. of 
the copaiba in 1 pt. of water, till the liquid is 
wholly evaporated. If the copaiba contain a 
fixed oil, the residue will be more or less soft, 
Se to the quantity present; otherwise it 
will be hard. Turpentine, which is said to be 
sometimes added to copaiba, may be detected 
by _its smell, especial if'the copaiba be heated. 

CORIANDER ESSENCE OIL is adulterated 
with colorless rectified oil of orange, on account 
of the lower cost of the latter, and may be de- 
tected by its insolubility in 95 per cent. alco- 
hol. The pure oil dissolves in all proportions; 
the mixed one makes a turbid mixture. 

CREOSOTE.—This is frequently adulterated 
with oil of tar, camphor and a substance like 
almond oil. These impurities are readily detec- 
ted by mixing separate portions of the suspected 
liquid with acetic acid and caustic potash : pure 
creosote is completely soluble in these fluids ; 
not so the adulterated. 

CROTON OIL.—This is often adulterated with 
other fixed oils. When agitated with an equal 
volume of alcohol and gently heated, it forms a 
clear solution, from which about 2 of the oil 
separates on cooling. 

CUBEBS, Oil of.— When pure, iodine has lit- 
tle action on this oil, and immediately gives it a 
violet color, without any very marked reaction ; 
nitric acid turns it opaque, and the mixture 
changes to a pale red when_heated; sulphuric 
acid turns it to a crimson red. When adultera- 
ted with oil of turpentine, both its viscidity, sol- 
ubility in rectified spirit, and its density, are 
lessened ; when mixed with castor oil it leaves a 
greasy stain on paper. 

GINSENG.—This is sometimes mixed with a 
root so elosely resembling ginseng as to defy 
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detection, unless every root is broken and care- 
fully examined. Sometimes leaden plugs are in- 
serted in the root to add to the weight. 

GLYCERINE.—1. When treated slowly with 
sulphuric acid, it should not turn brown; with 
nitric acid and nitrate of silver, it should not be- 
come cloudy; and when rubbed between the 
fingersit should not emit a fatty smell.—2. To5 
drops of glycerine add 100 to 120 drops of water, 
0.4 to 0.6 grainof ammonium molybdate, 1 drop 
pure nitric acid, and boil for 1} minutes. If su- 
gar or dextrine is present it will turn deep blue. 

GUAIACUM is adulterated with the resin of the 
pine, which may be detected by the terebinthin- 
ate odor aibaled when it isthrown upon burning 
coals, and by its partial solubility in hot oil of 
turpentine. This dissolves resin, but leaves pure 
guaiac untouched. Amber is said to be another 
adulteration. If paper moistened with the tinct- 
ure be exposed to the fumes of nitric acid, it 
speedily becomes blue. 

GUM ARABIC.—Powdered gum Arabic is 
adulterated with flour or farina, or with Senegal 
or other inferior gums. The first may be detect- 
ed by agitating a little of the powder with cold 
water; the pure gum dissolves rapidly, whilst 
the starch or flour falls to the bottom of the ves- 
sel. Or, a little of the powder may be mixed 
with boiling water, and when cold, tested with 
tincture of iodine; if it contains starch or flour, 
the paste will assume a blue color. If it contains 
cherry-tree gum or tragacanth, it will be only 
eget soluble in cold water, and the paste will 

e partly colored, and interspersed with gelatin- 
ous clots. 

GUM TRAGACANTH.—Powdered tragacanth is 
adulterated with flour of starch, and with the 
commoner varieties of gum Arabic. This is de- 
tected by making a mucilage of the suspected 
gum, and adding to it a few drops of alcoholic 
tincture of guaiacum, stirring it all the while. 
If it contains gum Arabic, the mixture assumes 
a fine blue color; 5 per cent. of gum Arabic 
can be thus detected. When the quantity is 
very small, 1 to 4 hours may elapse before the 
color is developed. 

JALAP is adulterated with mechoacan and oth- 
ersubstances. It should be rejected when light, 
of a whitish color internally, of a dull fracture, 
spongy or friable. 

JUNIPER, Oil of.—This is adulterated with oil 
of turpentine, but may be detected by the sp. gr. 
which is less than that of the unadulterated oil. 
The sp. gr. of the pure oil is .879 to .911. 

LAVENDER, Oil of.—Sulphuric acid turns it 
reddish-brown, and the reaction is accompanied 
by strong inspissation. Itfulminates quickly and 
violently with iodine, and the thick, syrupy resi- 
due possesses a pungent, acid, balsamic odor. 
The presence of alcohol weakens the action of this 
test, unless it is added in an equal volume, when 
only a lively effervescence | a disengagement 
of orange-colored vapors are produced by the 
iodine, without fulmination. Santaline is near- 
ly insoluble in pure oil of lavender, and exerts 
no marked action on it, but is freely soluble in 
oil of lavender adulterated with alcohol or rec- 
tified spirit. 

LEMON OIL.—This is commonly adulterated 
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with oil of turpentine, and occasionally with nut 
or poppy oil. These leave a permanent stain 
on paper when present. "When pure, it is 
solublein all proportions in absolute alcohol, but 
rectified spirit only dissolves 16 per cent. of it. 
It also boils at 148° Fahr., whereas oil of tur- 

entine boils at 312°, and mixtures of the two at 
intermediate temperatures, depending on the 
proportions. 

LINSEED OIL.—An excess of crude nitric 
acid mixed with a suspected oil and agitated, 
will indicate the presence of fish oil by 
the dark brown discoloration of the oil 
which follows. Pure linseed oil under the 
same treatment would be changed to a 
sea-green and finally greenish yellow, while 
the acid itself becomes yellow. Rosin oilto any 
extent is also indicated by adding to 1 part of 
the suspected oil in a small vial 3 parts of pure 
linseed oil. If the samples contain a rosin oil 
the pure linseed oil floats on the top and the line 
of contact is plainly visible. 

MYRRH.—To test myrrh triturate a small 
quantity of the powder of the suspected article 
with an equal amount of chloride of ammon- 
ium, adding water gradually; if the whole is 
readily dissolved, the myrrh is genuine; other- 
wise it is adulterated with some inferior sub- 
stance, 

NEROLI, Oil of.—This is frequently adulter- 
ated with oil of bergamot mae orange leaves. 
The pure oil of neroli is neutral to test-paper, 
of a density of 889, exhibits a bright violet 
florescence when mixed with alcohol, and as- 
sumes an intense permanent crimson hue on be- 
ing shaken with a concentrated solution of bi- 
sulphite of sodium. 

NITRATE OF SILVER.—Fused nitrate of sil- 
ver is likely to contain free silver from having 
been exposed to too high a heat, the nitrates o 
lead and copper from the impurity of the silver 
dissolved in the acid, and nitrate of potassa 
from fraudulent admixture. Free silver will be 
left undissolved, as a black powder, after the ac- 
tion of distilled water. A very slight residue of 
this kind is hardly avoidable; but if there be 
much free silver, it will be shown by the surface 
of a fresh fracture of one of the sticks pre- 
senting an unusually dark gray color. In 
order to detect nitre, a solution of the 
suspected salt should be precipitated by 
muriatic acid in excess, and sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen, to remove the silver, and other 
metals if they happen to be present. The fil- 
tered solution, if the salt be pure, will entirely 
evaporate by heat; if it contain nitre, this will 
be left, easily recognizable by its properties as a 
nitrate. 

NITRE increases the combustion of many sub- 
stances inaremarkable degree. When thrown 
on burning coals, it deflagrates with bright scin- 
tillations. Nitre may be readily recognized by 
its effect in increasing the combustion of live 
coals, when thrown upon them; and by evolv- 
ing white or reddish vapors on the addition of 
sulphuric acid. Its most usual impurity is com- 
mon salt, which is seldom entirely absent, and 
which injures it for the manufacture of gun- 
powder. Te »resence cf this salt or chloride 
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of potassium will causea precipitate with nitrate 
of silver. If a sulphate be present, a precipitate 
will be formed with chloride of barium. 100 
gr. of the pure and dry salt, treated with 60 gr. 
of sulphuric acid, and the whole ignited untifit 
ceases to lose weight, yield 86 gr. of sulphate 
of potassa. If the residue wei hs less, part of 
it is probably sulphate of soda, and the nitre 
tested may be assumed to have contained nitrate 
of soda. 

NITRIC ETHER.—Inferior articles are those 
diluted with water and spirits of wine. Alde- 
hyd and acid of nitrogen are accidental impuri- 
ties often present, and may be detected by the 
flavor, and_by taking the sp. gr.; its density is 
834, Acid of nitrogen may be detected by 
litmus, and by the effervescence produced on 
the addition of alkaline carbonates. 

OLIVE OIL.—1. When pure olive oil is shak- 
en ina vial, only half filled, the bead (or bub- 
bles) rapidly disappear; but if the sample has 
been mixed with poppy or other oil, the bub- 
bles continue longer before they burst. — 2. 
Olive oil congeals at 386° Fahr., and is com- 

letely solidified when a small bottle contain- 
ing it is surrounded by ice or a freezing mix- 
ture; but when mixed with poppy oil it 
remains partly aan, even when the latter 
forms only + of the mass; if more than 4 of 
POPPY oil is present, it does not solidify at all, 
unless cooled much below the freezing point of 
water.—3. About 1 teaspoonful of oil is put _in- 
to a test-tube, and a thermometer suspended in 
the oil, which is now to be heated to 472° Fahr. 
For a comparison, a second test-tube of pure 
oil may be treated in the same manner. Pure 
olive oil, when heated, grows rather lighter in 
color, but most other on like cotton seed, pea- 
nut oil, ete., grow darker. The latter, also, 
evolve a penetrating and disagreeable odor, but 
olive oil has a pleasant smell, not unlike straw- 
berries. 

OXALIC ACID.— The crystals of oxalic acid 
of commerce are sometimes contaminated with 
nitric acid. In this state they have usually a 
faint odor, and stain the cork of the bottle yel- 
low. From the general resemblance which the 
crystallized oxalic acid bears to Epsom salt, 
many fatal mistakes have occurred in conse- 

uence of its being sold for that saline purga- 
tive. Nothing, however, can be easier than to 
distinguish them; for, upon tasting a minute 
portion of the acid pried may be done with 
perfect safety), it will be found strongly sour, 
whereas the salt in question is bitter. 

PEPPERMINT, Oil of.— Much of this oil is 
adulterated with oil of pennyroyal, and gives as 
a reliable test a solution of 2 parts of chloral in 
1 part of sulphuric acid, to which is added 5 
per cent. of alcohol. This test, mixed with 
suspected oil in equal proportion, gives a fine 
cherry color to pure oil, and a dark olive green 
if mixed with pennyroyal. 

POTASSIUM, lodide of.—Often largely adul- 
terated with carbonate of potash. The impure 
salt may be distinguished by its wanting any 
regular crystalline form; by adding a few par- 
ticles of it to lime water, a milky fluid is ob- 
tained, whereas the liquid remains transparent 
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if the iodide be pure; by its destroying the col- 
or of tincture of iodine, whereas, the pure 
salt does not affect it; and, lastly, by alcohol, 
which dissolves iodide of potassium, but not 
carbonate of potash. 

QUINIA, Sulphate of. — Sulphate of quinia 
has often been adulterated. Sulphate of lime 
and other alkaline or earthy salts, gum, sugar, 
mannite, starch, stearin or margarin, caffeine, 
salicin, and sulphate of cinchonia, are among 
the substances which have been fraudulently 
added. By attending to the degree of solubility 
of the sulphate in different menstrua, and to its 
chemical relations with other substances already 
described, there can be little difficulty in de- 
tecting these adulterations. The presence of 
any mineral substance not readily volatilizable, 
may be at once ascertained by exposing the 
salt to a red heat, which will completely dissi- 
Ce the sulphate of quinia, leaving the mineral 

ehind. A volatile ammoniacal salt may be 
detected by the smell of ammonia emitted upon 
the addition of potassa. Gum and starch are left 
behind by alcohol, and fatty matters by water 
acidulated with sulphuric acid. Sugar and 
mannite cause a solution of the salt in acidula- 
ted water to have a sweet taste, after the pre- 
cipitation of the quinia by an alkaline carbon- 
ate. Salicin imparts the property of becoming 
red upon the contact of sulphuric acid when 
the proportion of salicin exceeds 1-10. Caffeine 
alters the solubility of the medicine in different 
menstrua. 

ROSEMARY, Oil of.—This is sometimes adul- 
terated with oil of turpentine, which may be 
detected by mixing the suspected liquid with an 
equal volume of pure alcohol; the oil of rose- 
mary is dissolved and that of turpentine left. 

ROSES, Oil of.—This is adulterated with 
sandal-wood oil, other volatile oils, fixed oils, 
spermaceti, etc. The volatile additions may be 

etected by not being concrete; the fixed, by 
the greasy stain they leave upon paper when 
heated. 

SAFFRON.— Water is often added to increase 
its weight ; oil is also added for the same pur- 
pose, or to improve its appearance; sometimes 
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the flowers of other plants are mixed with it, 
particularly safflower, officinal marigold, and 
arnica; they may be known by their shape, 
which is rendered obvious by throwing a 
portion of the suspected mass into hot water, 
which causes them to expand. Other adultera- 
tions are fibres of dried beef, the stamens of the 
crocus distinguishable by their yellow color. 
The flowers of a Brazilian plant have lately been 
used to adulterate saffron; they may be detect- 
ed by shaking gently but repeatedly a large 
pinch of the suspected saffron over a piece of 
paper. The flowers of fuminella, being smaller 
and heavier, separate and fall, and may be seen 
to consist of very small fragments, with a color 
like that of saffron, but with arusty tint which 
the latter does not possess. Sulphuric acid in- 
stantly changes the color of pure saffron to in- 
digo blue. 

ULPHURIC ETHER.—An easy method for 
detecting and measuring any alcohol which may 
be present in ether, is to agitate it, in a minim 
measure, with half its volume of a concentrated 
solution of chloride of calcium. This will remove 
the alcohol, and the reduction of the volume of 
the ether, when it rises to the surface, will indi- 
cate the amount of the former. Heavy oil of wine 
may be discovered by the ether becoming 
milky upon being mixed with water. 

WINTERGREEN, Oil of. —This is adulterated 
with alcohol and chloroform, and also with oil 
of sassafras. The first two may be detected by 
fractional distillation. Chloroform will make 
itself evident on warming a sample of suspect- 
ed oil. Strong nitric acid will detect oil of sas- 
safras, turning the sample red and throwing 
down a dark resinous mass. In pure oil this 
test leaves the oil unchanged for some time, and 
finally deposits white crystals of methyl-nitro- 
salicylic acid. A second method is to distil 
from the sample the chloroform—generally add- 
ed with the sassafras to give the correct specific 
gravity; add to the residue } its weight of po- 
tassium hydrate solved in 4 parts of hot water, 
when the odor of the sassafras will be appar- 
ent. 
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REMARKS.—This description of human anat- 
omy is chiefly adapted from Professor Hux- 
ley’s popular treatise on physiology. By him 
the body is separated into head, trunk and 
limbs; in the head, the brain-case or skull is 
distinguishable from the face; the trunk is di- 
vided into the chest or thorax, and the belly or 
abdomen; of the limbs there are two pairs— 
the upper, or arms, and the lower, or legs; 
the legs and arms again are subdivided by their 
joints into parts which obviously exhibit a 
rough correspondence; thigh and upper arm, 
leg and fore arm, ankle and wrist, fingers and 
toes; the two last, as they are similar, receive 
the same name of digits; while the ‘several 
joints of the fingers and toes have the common 
denomination of halanges. 

ABDOMEN.—The abdomen is the belly, or 
that part of the body between the diaphragm 
and the inner surface of the pelvis. It contains, 
in addition to its segment of the alimentary ca- 
nal and of the sympathetic system, the two kid- 
neys, one placed against each side of the verte- 
bral column, the diver, the pancreas or sweet- 
bread, and the spleen. 

ALIMENTATION, Organs of.—The alimentary 
canal traverses the abdomen and thorax from 
one end to the other, piercing the diaphragm. 
It is the great source of gain to the blood and 
the only channel by whieh any appreciable 
amount of solid matter leaves the body in an 
undissolved condition. It contains all the or- 
gans of mastication and digestion. The organs 
of alimentation are the mouth, pharynx, gullet, 
stomach, and intestines, with their appendages, 
They first receive and then grind the food, The 
then act upon it with chemical agents, of whic 
they possess a store which is renewed as fast as 
it is wasted; and in this way separate it into a 
fluid containing nutritious matters in solution 
or suspension, and innutritious dregs or feces. 
In the mouth are 32 teeth, each of which con- 
sists of a crown and one or more fangs, which 
are imbedded in sockets called jaws. <A tooth 
is made up of 4 separate tissues, the enamel, 
cementum, dentine and pulp. The enamel is 


a 


a very hard tissue which encas- 
es the crown of the tooth; it is 
thickest on the cutting edges 
and masticating surfaces, grad- 
ually becoming thinner to- 
wards the neck, at which point c— 
it is met, or slightly overla 

ped by the cementum. The 
cementum is a layer of hard 
tissue covering the roots of the p—t 


teeth. It is intermediate in 
eek between dentine and 

one, resembling the latter ¢¢pyctureo 
more than either of the other ~ @ yotj,. f 


hard tissues found in thetooth. 4 tooth split 
The dentine constitutes the vertically so as te 

ivi ,4h show the various 
bulk of the tooth, giving each Parts. avistie 
tooth its size and shape. If cutting ‘surface, 
the enamel and cementine were Covered, as in the 


5 entire crown 
removed, the dentine would with enamel; B: 


still preserve the general form th ertun tie 
gy cov n e 
of the tooth, It is usually root; C, the den- 


highly sensitive both to varia- tine} D, the pulp 
tions of temperature and to °VitY- 
contact with foreign substances, It owes near- 
ly all its sensitiveness to the pulp of the tooth. 
he pulp, incorrectly called the nerve, occu- 
pies a cavity in the centre of the tooth; it isa 
mass composed of nerves and _blood-vessels, 
held together by a cobweb connective tissue, 
and supplies nourishment to the tooth. It is 
acutely sensitive, not only to contact with for- 
eign substances, but to variations of tempera- 
ture. When the pulp dies the tooth loses its 
brilliancy, the dentine loses its sensibility, and 
it gradually changes in color. The nerves and 
blood vessels which supply the pulp with nutri- 
tive material enter through a small canal in the 
root of the tooth ; and with the exception of this 
small aperture, the pulp is surrounded by solid 
dentine. The 8 teeth on opposite sides of the same 
jaws are constructed upon exactly similar pat- 
terns; but the 8 which bite against each other, 
though similar, differ in the details of their 
atterns; the 2 in each 8 nearest the middle 
ine, in front, of the jaw, have wide but sharp 
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and chisel-like edges, hence called zncisors, or 
cutting teeth. The tooth which comes next 
18 a tooth with a more conical and pointed 
crown, called the canine or eye-tooth. The 
next 2 teeth have broader crowns, with two 
cusps, or points, on each crown, one on the in- 
side and one on the outside, termed bicuspid 
teeth, and sometimes false grinders. All these 
teeth have usually one fang each, except the bi- 
cuspid, the fangs of which may be more or less 
completely divided into 2, The remaining teeth 
have 2 or 8 fangs each, and their crowns are 
much broader. As they crush and grind the 
matters which pass between them, they are call- 
ed molars, or true grinders. In the upper jaw 
their crowns present 4 points at the 4 corners, 
and a diagonal ridge connecting 2 of them. In 
the lower pw the complete pattern is five-point- 
ed, there being 2 cusps on the inner side and 8 


Child’s Jaws and Teeth. 


on the outer. Each individual has 2 sets of 
teeth, the temporary and the permanent; the 
former being contained in the jaws at birth, 
and taking their proper positions within the 
first 8 years of childhood, the latter being at 
the same time developed in the jaws and ap- 
pearing from 6 to 21 years. The temporary 
teeth are 20 and the permanent 32 in number. 
In the illustration the whole of the temporay 
teeth are seen in their proper positions, and in 
addition, the crowns of 4 of the permanent teeth 
have appeared through the gum at the back of 
the temporary set. The remaining permanent 
teeth are those embedded in the jaws and at 

resent imperfectly developed. The teeth of the 

jaws correspond in number and form, and the 
temporary teeth are as follows: In the centre of 
each jaw are 4 cutting or incisor teeth; on each 
side of these is a pointed canine or eye-tooth; 
and beyond these again 2 grinding or molar 
teeth. When solid food is taken into the mouth, 
it is cut and ground by the teeth, the fragments 
which ooze out upon the outer side of their 
crowns being pushed beneath them again by 
the muscular contractions of the cheeks and lips. 
The cavity of the mouth is a chamber with a 
fixed roof, formed by the Aard palate, and with 


a movable floor, constituted by the lower jaw, 
and the tongue which fills up the space between 
the two branches of thejaw. Besides the teeth, 
this cavity 
includes the 
cheeks at the 
sides, and 
the lips in 
front. When 
the mouth is 
shut, the 
back of the 
tongue comes 
into close 
contact with 
the palate; 
and, where 
the hard pal- 
ate ends, the {7° 
communica- |? 
tion between }) 

the mouth (=> 
and the back {ew 


of the throat Rs 
is still furth- es 


er impeded |< 
by a sort of | sf 
fleshy cur- 


tain, the soft 
palate or vel- 


mn, tl id- rf 
dle ha A Section of the Mouth and Nose 


: duced ‘taken vertically a little to the 
Fite ee left of the Middle Line. 


longation, ,.23 terertebral column; 5, the gut; 
the uvula, cartilage of the larynx; e, the epiglot- 
while itg tis; /, the uvula; g, the opening of the 
Spe ie left ‘Bustachian tube; h, the opening 
sides, skirt~ of the leftlachrymal duct; i, the hyoid 
ing the sides bone; k, the tongue; J, the hard pal- 
of the pas fhe'superions middle, and inferior tag: 
sage, or fau- binal bones. The letters g, /, ¢ are 
ces, form placed in the pharynx. 
double muscular pillars, termed the pillars of 
the fauces; between these, the tonsils are situa- 
ted, one on each side. The velum with its uvu- 
la comes into contact below with the upper 
part of the back of the tongue, and with a sort 
of gristly, lid-like process connected with its 
base, the epiglottis. Behind the partition thus 
formed lies the cavity of the pharyna, a funnel- 
shaped bag with muscular walls, the upper 
margins of the slanting, wide end of which are 
attached to the base of the skull, while the lat- 
eral margins are continuous with the sides, and 
the lower with the floor of the mouth. The 
narrow end of the bag passes into the gullet or 
cesophagus, @ muscular tube, which affords a 
passage into thestomach. There are 6 distinct 
openings into the front part of the pharynx; 4 
in pairs, and two single ones in the middle line. 
The two pairs are, in front, the hinder openings 
of the nasal cavities ; at the sides, close to these, 
the apertures of the Eustachian tubes. The 
two single apertures are, the hinder open- 
ing of the mouth between the soft palate and 
the epiglottis, and, behind the epiglottis, the 
upper aperture of the respiratory passage, or 
the glottis. The mucus membrane which lines 
the mouth and the pharynx is beset with minute 
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glands the buccal glands; but the great glands 
rom which the cavity of the mouth receives its 


The Mouth widely opened to 
show the Tongue and Palate. 
Uv., the uvula; 7n., the tonsil he- 


tween the anterior and posterior 
pillars of the fauces; C.p., cireums 


vallate papilla; F.p., fungiform 
Ly eg The minute filiform pa- 
dil Ce. 


x cover the hl ees 
ween these. On the right side the 
tongue is partially dissected to 
show the course of the filaments 


chief secretion 


‘are the 8 pairs 


which are call- 
ed parotid, sub- 
maxillary, sub- 
lingual,and 
which — secrete 
the rincipal 
part of the sali- 
va, Each paro- 
tid glandis plac- 
ed justin front of 
the ear, and its 


oy, duct passes for- 


wards along the 
cheek until it 
opens in the in- 
terior of the 
mouth, opposite 
the 2nd upper 
pricing tooth. 

he submaxil- 
lary and sublin- 
ual glands lie 
yetween the 
lower jaw and 
the floor of the 
mouth, the sub- 
maxillary being 
situated further 
back than the 


sublingual. 
Their ducts 
open in the floor of the mouth below the tip of 
the tongue. The secretion of these salivary 
glands, mixed with that of the small glands of 
the mouth, constitutes the saliva, a fluid which, 
though thin and watery, contains a small quan- 
tity of animal matter, called Ptyalin. The 
stomach consists of a tube with muscular walls 
composed of smooth muscular fibres, and lined 
by anepithelium ; it differs from the gullet in sev- 
eral circumstances. Its cavity is larger, and its left 
end is produced into an enlargement which, be- 
ing on the heart side of the body, is called the 
cardiac dilatation, The opening of the gullet 
into the stomach, termed the cardiac aperture, 
is nearly in the middle of the whole length of 
the organ, which presents a long, convex, great- 
er curvature, along its front or under edge, and 
a short concave, lesser curvature, on its back 
or upper contour. Towards its right extremity 
the stomach narrows, and, where it passes into 
the intestine, the muscular fibres are so disposed 
as to form asort of sphincter around the aperture 
of communication. This is called the Pylorus. 
The intestines form one long tube, with mu- 
cous and muscular coats. Both the intestines 
and the stomach are enveloped in peritoneum. 
The intestines are divided into two portions, the 
small intestines and the large intestines; the 
latter having a much greater diameter than the 
former. The small intestines again are subdivi- 
ded into the duodenum, the jejunum, and the ice- 
wm, but there is no natural line of demarcation 


of the glossopharyngeal nerve 
VIL. g pharyng ’ 


the small intestine which immedfately succeeds 
the stomach, and is bent upon itself and fasten- 
ed by the peritoneum against the back wall of 


wo 


\v 


Stomach and Intestines. 


a, esophagus; b, stomach; c, cardiac ovifices d, py 
lorus; e, small intestine; /, biliary duct; g, pancre- 
atic duct; h, ascending colon; i, transverse colon; j, 
descending colon; k, rectum, 
the abdomen. The ileum is no wider than the 
jejunum or duodenum, so that the transition 
from the small intestine to the large is quite 
sudden, The opening of the small intestine 
into the large is provided with prominent lips 
which project into the cavity of the latter, and 
oppose the passage of matters from it into the 
small intestine, while they readily allow of a 
passage the other way. This is the ileo-cecal 
valve. The large intestine forms a blind dila- 
tation beyond the ileo-cecal valve, which is 
called the ewcum; and from this an elongated, 
blind process is given off, which, from its shape, 
is called the vermiform appendiz of the cecum. 
The cxcum lies in the lower part of the right 
side of the abdominal cavity. The colon, or 
first part of the large intestine, passes upwards 
from it as the ascending colon; then making a 
sudden turn at a right angle, it passes across to 
the left side of the body, being called the trans- 
verse colon in this part of its course; it next 


between these. The duodenum (see Circulation, | suddenly bends backwards along the left side 
Organs of,) is distinguishable as that part of | of the abdomen; it then becomes the descend- 
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ing colon. This reaches the middle line and 
becomes the rectum, which is that part of the 
large intestine which opens externally. The 
mucous membrane of the whole intestine is 
provided with numerous small and_ simple 
glands which pour into it a secretion, the intes- 
tinal juice, the precise functions of which are 
unknown, though it appears in some creatures 
at least to possess the power of converting 
starch into sugar, and proteids into peptone. At 
the commencement oP the duodenum are cer- 
tain racemose glands, called the glands of Brun- 
ner, whose function is wholly unknown. Struc- 
tures peculiar to the small intestine are the val- 
vulee conniventes, transverse folds of the mu- 
cous membrane, which increase the surface; 
and the villi, which are minute thread-like 
processes of the mucous membrane on the val- 
vulee conniventes and elsewhere, set side by 
side, like the pile of velvet. Each villus is coat- 
ed by epithelium, and contains in its interior the 
radicle or commencement of a lacteal vessel, 
between which and the epithelium lies a capil- 
lary network with its afferent artery and efferent 
vein. 

CEREBRO SPINAL SYSTEM. — Where the 
body is succeeded by the head, the uppermost, 
of the vertebra is followed by a continuous 
mass of bone, which extends through the whole 
length of the head, and separates a dorsal cham- 
ber from a ventral one. Inthe dorsal chamber 


which opens into the spinal canal is founda 


Brain and Spinal Cord. 


A side view of the brain and upper part of the spinal 
cord in place—the parts which cover the cerebro- 
spinal centres being removed. CC, the convoluted 
surface of the right cerebral hemisphere; Cd., the 
cerebellum; MM. 0b., the medulla oblongata; B, the 
bodies of the cervical vertebra; Sp., their spines; JV, 
the spinal cord with the spinal nerves. 


mass of nervous matter called the brain, which 
is continuous with the spinal cord, the brain and 
the spinal cord together constituting what is 
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termed the cerebro-spinal axis. It is a complex 
organ, consisting of several parts, the hindermost 
of which, termed the medulla oblongata, pass- 
es insensibly into, and in its lower part has the 
same structure as, the spinal pete Above, it 
widens out, and the central canal, spreading 
with it, becomes a broad cavity. This cavity is 
termed the fourth ventricle. Overhanging the 
fourth ventricle is a great laminated mass, the 
cerebellum. On each side, this organ sends 
down several layers of transverse fibres, which 
sweep across the brain and meet in the middle 
line of its base, forming a kind of bridge in 
front of the medulla oblongata. The longitud- 
inal nerve-fibres of the medulla oblongata pass 
forwards, among and_between these layers of 
transverse fibres, and become visible, in front of 
the bridge, as two broad diverging bundles, 
called crura cerebri. Above the crura cerebri 
lies a mass of nervous matter raised up into 4 
hemispherical elevations, called corpora guadri- 
gemini. Between these and the crura cerebri is 
& narrow passage, which leads from the fourth 
ventricle into what is termed the third ventri- 
cle of the brain. The third ventricle is a nar- 
row cavity lodged between two great masses 
of nervous matter, called optic aay into 
which the crura cerebri pass. The roof of the 
third ventricle is merely membranous; and a 
pea body of unknown function, the pineal 

ody, is connected with it. The floor of the 
third ventricle is produced into a sort of fun- 
nel, which ends in another anomalous organ, 
the pituitary body. The third ventricle is 
closed in front by a thin layer of nervous mat- 
ter; but beyond this, on each side, there is an 
aperture in the boundary wall of the third ven- 
tricle which leads into a large cavity. The lat- 
ter occupies the centre of the cerebral hemis- 
ps and is called the lateral ventricle. Each 

emisphere is enlarged backwards, downwards 
and forwards into as many lobes; and the lat- 
eral ventricle presents corresponding prolong- 
ations, or cornua. The floor of the lateral 
ventricle is formed by a mass of nervous mat- 
ter, called the corpus striatum, into which the 
fibres that have traversed the optic thalamus 
enter. Ifa body be cut in half, $ of the body 
would exhibit, in the trunk, the cut faces of 28 
bones, joined together by a very strong and 
tough substance into a long column, which lies 
much nearer the dorsal (or back) than the 
ventral (or sae) aspect of the body ; the bones, 
thus cut through, are called the vertebra. The 
vertebrae are connected by thick plates of elas- 
tic fibro cartilage, which give to the whole 
column considerable play and _ springiness, 
and yet prevent any great amount of motion 
between the several vertebrae. This lies on 
the dorsal side of the vertebra, which sepa- 
rates it from the spacious chamber of the 
chest and abdomen, which lies upon their 
ventral side. The spinal canal contains a long 
white cord, the sninal cord, which is an 
important part of the nervous system. Itis a 
column of grayish-white soft substance, extend- 
ing from the top of the spinal canal, where it is 
continuous with the brain, to about the second 
lumbar vertebra, where it tapers off into a fila- 
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mernts a deep fissure, the anterior fissure, di- 
vides it in the 
middle line in 
front, nearly 
down to its cen- 
tre; and a simi- 
lar cleft, the 
posterior _fis- 
sure, extends 
nearly to its cen- 
tre in the mid- 
dle line behind; 
the pia matter 
extends into 
each of these 
fissures, andsup- 
ports the vessels 
which — suppl 

the cord wit 

blood; eachhalf 
of the cord is 


divided _longi- 

tudinally into 

three equal 

Spinal Cord. parts, the an- 

ae A diagrammatic section of terior, lateral 
through the median plane. cx”, 22d posterior 


columns, by the 
lines of attach- 


the cerebro-spinal nervous sys- 
tem; NV, the cavity of the nose; M, 
that of the mouth; A/., A7., the ali- 


mentary canal represented as a ment of two 

pe eran tube; fos heart; parallel series of 
, the diaphragm; Sy., the sympa- : 

thetic ganglia. " elicate bundles 


B. A transverse vertical section 
of the head taken along the line 
a d; letters as before. 

C. A transverse section taken 
atone the line cd; letters as be- 
ore. 


of nervous fila- 
ments, the roots 
of the spinal 
nerves; the roots 
of the nerves 
arising along the line nearest the posterior sur- 
face, are called posterior roots; those along the 
anterior surface, the 
anterior. A certain 
number of anterior 
and posterior roots, 
on the same levelon 
each side of the 
cord, converge and 
form anterior and 


posterior bundles; 
and then the two 
bundles, —_ anterior 


and posterior, unite 
into the trunk of a 
spinal nerve ; before 
this union, the pos- 
terior bundle pre- 
sents an enlarge- 
ment, the ganglion. 
Besides the alimen- 
tary canal, a long 
double series of dis- 
tinct masses of 
nervous substance, 
called ganglia, are 
connected together 
by nervous cords, 
and, constituting the 
so-called sympathet- 
ic system, trav- 
erses the abdo- 


A front view of a portion of 
the cord. On the rig it side the 
anterior roots, A.&., are en- 
tire; on the left side they are 
cut to show the _ posterior 
roots, P.R. 


A transverse section of the 
cord. A, the anterior fissure; 
P, the posterior fissure; G, 
the central canal; C, the grey 
matter; Wy, the white matter; 
A.R., the anterior root; P.R., 
the posterior root; Gn., the 
ganglion; and 7, the trunk 
of a spinal nerve, 
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men and thorax. It consists chiefly of a double 
chain of ganglia, lying at_the sides and in front 
of the spinal column, and connected with one 
another, and with the spinal nerves by cqm- 
missural cords. From these ganglia nerves are 

iven off which for the most part follow the 
distribution of the vessels, but which, in the 
thorax and abdomen, form great networks, or 
plexuses, upon the heart and about the stom- 
ach. The sympathetic nerves influence the 
muscles of the vessels generally, and those of the 
heart, of the intestines, and of some other vis- 
cera; and it is probable that their ganglia are 
centres of reflex action to afferent nerves from 
these organs. 


Nervous System. 

a, brain; b, cerebellum, lower, or little brain; c, 
spinal marrow; d, facial nerve; e, brachial plexus; /, 
internal cutaneous nerve of the arm; g, mesial nerve 
of the arm; /, cubital or ulnar nerve; 7, sciatic pltex- 
us; 7, intercostal nerves; k, femoral plexus; /, radial 
and muscular cutaneous nerve of the arm; m, 0, ex- 
ternal peroneal nerve; n, tibial nerve; 0, external 
saphenous nerve. 

CIRCULATION, Organs of.—A system of mi- 
nute tubes with ies thin walls, termed capil- 
laries, is distributed through the whole organ- 
ism,except the epidermis and its products, the 
epithelium, the cartilages, and the substance of 
the teeth. On all sides these tubes pass into 
others, which are called arteries and veins; 
while these, ee larger and larger, at 
length open into the heart, an organ which is 
placed in the thorax, During life, these tubes 
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and the chambers of the heart, with which they 
are connected, are full of liquid, which is for the 
most part, blood. 
The walls of the 
heart are muscular, 
and contract 
rhythmically, or at 
regular intervals. 
By means of these 
contractions the 
blood which its cav- 
ities contain is driv- 
en in jets out of 
these cavities into 
the arteries and 
thence into the cap- 
illaries, whence it 
returns by the veins 
back into the heart. 
This is the circula- 
tion of the blood. 
Almost all parts of 
the body are vas- 
cular; that is to 
say, they are trav- 
ersed by minute 
and very close-set 
canals, which open 
into one another so 
as to constitute a 
small-meshed net- 
work, and confer 


Diagram of the Heart and 
Poscela, with the Course 
of the Circulation, view- 


ed from behind. 


L. A., leftauricle; Z. V., left 
ventricle; Ao., aorta; Al, ar- 
teries to the upper part of the 
body; A2, arteries to the lower 

art of the body; H. 4., hepat- 
ce artery, which supplies the 
liver with part ofits blood; V1, 
veins of the upper part of the 
body; V2, veins of the lower 
part of the body; V. P., vena 
porte; H. V., hepatic vein; ¥. 
Cc. 1., inferior venacava; V.C.S. 
superior vena cava; &.4., right 
auricle; R.V., right ventric e3 
P.A., pulmonary artery; Ly., 
lung; P.V., pulmonary vein; 
Iet., lacteals; Ly., lymphatics; 
Th.D., thoracic duct; Al., ali- 
mentary canal; Lr., liver. The 
arrows indicate the course of 
the blood, lymph and chyle. 
The vessels which contain ar- 
terial blood have dark con- 


upon these parts a 
spongy texture. The 
canals, or rather 
tubes, are provided 
with distinct but 
very delicate walls, 
composed of a 
structureless mem- 
brane in which at 
intervals small oval 
bodies termed nu- 
clei are imbedded. 
These tubes are the 
capillaries. They 
vary in diameter 
from 1-2000th to 
1-1500th of an inch, 


and are sometimes 
disposed in loops, 
sometimes in long, 
sometimes in wide, sometimes in narrow mesh- 
es; the interspaces between the capillaries are 
sometimes hardly wider than the diameter of a 
capillary, sometimes many times as wide. Cap- 
illaries are so exceedingly thin that their fluid 
contents readily exude through the delicate 
membrane of which they are composed, and 
irrigate the tissues in which they lie. Of the 
capillary tubes thus described, one kind con- 
tains, during life, blood, while the others are 
filled with a pale, watery or milky fluid, termed 
lymph, or chyle. The capillaries which con- 
tain blood, are continued on different sides into 
somewhat larger tubes, with thicker walls, 
which are the smallest arteries and veins. The 
walls of these vessels are thicker than those of 


tours, while those which carry 
venous blood have light con- 
tours. 
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veins are thus rendered far less permeable to 
fluids, and that thorough irrigation of the tissues, 
which is effected by the capillaries, cannot be 
performed by them. The most important dif- 
ference between these vessels and the capillaries, 
however, is that their walls are more complex, 
bein composed of several coats, one, at least, 
of which is muscular. The number, arrange- 
ment, and even nature of these coats differ ac- 


Arteries of the Body. 
a, heart; b,c,c, aorta; d, division of aorta; e, e, 
inguinal arteries; /, /, subclavian arteries; g, g, caro- 
tids; 4.4, branches in the arms; i, 1,7, branches in 
legs and feet. 
cording to the size of the vessels, and are not 
the same in the veins as in the arteries, though 
the smallest veins and arteries tend to resemble 
each other. They are similarin structure, but 
the larger arteries and veins differ widely ; the 
larger arteries have walls so thick and stout that 
they do not sink together when empty; and 
this thickness and stoutness arises from the cir- 


the capillaries ; the walls of the arteries and! cumstance that not only is the muscular coat 
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very thick, but that, in addition, and more es- 
ppeally, several layers of a highly elastic, strong 
brous substance become mixed up with the 
muscular layers. The larger veins, on the oth- 
er hand, contain but little of either elastic or 
muscular tissue. Hence, their walls are thin, 
anc they collapse when empty. Another great 
diffrence is the presence of what are termed 
valves ina great 
many of the 
veins, especially 
in those which 
lie in muscular 
parts of the body. 
They are absent 
in the largest 
trunks, and in 
the smallest 
branches, and in 
all the divisions 
of the portal, 
pulmonary, and 
cerebral — veins. 
These valves are 
pouch-like folds 
of the inner wall 
of the vein. The 
bottom of the 
pouch is turned 
towards those 
capillaries from 
which the vein 
springs. The free 
edge of the 
pouch is directed 
the other way, or 
towards the 
heart. The veins 
of the stomach, 
intestines and 
ancreas  com- 
fine into the 
vena porte, 
which, havin 
reached the liv- 
er, enters it and 
breaks up into 
capillaries, which 
amify through 
the liver, and be- 
come connected 
with those into 
which the arter 
of the liver, call- 
ed the hepatic ar- 
tery, branches. 
From this capil- 
lary mesh-work veins arise, and unite, at length, 
into a single trunk, the hepatic vein, which 
emerges from the liver and opens into the inferior 
vena cava. The portal vein is the only great vein 
in the body which branches out and becomes 
continuous with the capillaries of an organ like 
anartery. The heart is an organ, the size of 
which is roughly estimated as equal to that of 
the closed fist of the person to whom it belongs, 
and which has a broad end turned upwards and 
backwards, and rather to the right side, called 
its base; and a pointed end, which is called its 
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Great Veins. 


a, heart; 06, ascending vena 
cava; c,c, subclavian veins; d, d, 
brachial veins, in the arms; «, e, 
veins from the outside of the 
head; /,./, veins from the brain; 
g, descending, or abdominal vena 
cava; h,h, veins from the kid- 
neys; 7, 7, great branches of veins 
in the groins; k’, *, veins from 
the lower extremities. 
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apex, turned downwards and forwards, and to 
the left side, so as to lie opposite the interval 
between the fifth and sixth ribs. It is lodged 
between the lungs, nearer the front than the 
back wall of the chest, and is inclosed in a sort 
of double bag, the pericardium. One-half of 
the double-bag is closely adherent to the heart 
itself, forming a thin coat upon its outer surface. 
At the base of the heart, this half of the bag 
passes on to the great vessels which spring from 
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Veins of the Body. 
a, heart; b,c, vena cava; d, division: e, e, inguinal 
veins; g, g, jugular veins; A, A, branches. 
or open into that organ; and becomes continu- 
ous with the other half, which loosely envelops 
the heart and the adherent half of the bag. 
Between the two layers of the pericardium, 
there is a completely closed narrow cavity, lined 
by an epithelium, and secreting into its interior 
asmall quantity of clear fluid. The outer lay- 
er of the pericardium is firmly connected below 
with the upper surface of the diaphragm. In- 
side, the heart contains two cavities, separated 
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by a fixed partition, extending from the base to 
the apex of the heart; these are subdivided 
transversely by a movable partition. The cav- 
ity above the transverse partition, on each side, 
is called the auricle; the cavity below, the 


The Heart, Great Vessels and Lungs. 
View.) 


R.V., right ventricle; Z.V., left ventricle; R.A., 
right auricle; Z.A., left auricle; Ao., aorta; P.A., 
pulmonary artery; P.V., pulmonary veins; R.L., 
right lung; Z.L., leftlung; V.S., vena cavasuperior; 
S.C., subclavian vessels; C. , carotids; R.J.V.and L. 
J.V., right and left jugular veins; V.J., vena cava in- 
ferior; 7., trachea; B., bronchi. 
ventricle; right or left, as the case may be. 
There are three of these partitions attached to 
the circumference of the right auriculo-ventric- 
ular aperture, and two to that of the left. 
Each is a broad, thin, but very tough and 
cite triangular fold of the endocardium, at- 


tached to its base, which joins on to its fellow, 


(Front 


to the auriculo-ventricular fibrous ring; and 


Transverse Section of the Chest, with the 
Heart and Lungs in Place. 

D.V., dorsal vertebra, or joint of the backbone; Ao, 
Ao,, aorta, the top of its arch being cut away in this 
section; S.C., superior venacava; P.A., pulmonary 
artery, divided into a branch for each lung; Z.P.R.P., 
left and right pulmonary veins; Br., bronchi: R.L.L. 
L., right and leftlungs; @., the gullet or esophagus; 
p., outer bag of percardium; p/., the two layers of 
pleura; v., azygos vein. 
hanging with its point downwards into the ven- 
tricular cavity. On the right side there are, 
therefore, three of these broad, pointed mem- 
branes, whence the whole apparatus is called 
the tricuspid valve. On the left side there are 
but two, which bear the name of the mitral 
valve. The thorax is a completely shut, coni- 
eal box, with the small end turned upwards, the 
pack of the box being formed by the spinal col- 
umn, the sides by the ribs, the front by the 
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breast bone, the bottom by the Fephen, and 
the top by the root of the neck. The two lungs 
occupy almost all the cavity, which is not taken 
up by the heart. 


R 


Back View of the Neck and Thoraz. 


M., mouth; Gl., glottis; 7r., trachea; Z.Z., left lungs 
R.L., right lung; Br., bronchus; P.A., pulmonary ar- 
tery; P.V., pulmonary veins; Ao., aorta; D., dia- 
phragm;H., heart;V.C.2., vena cavainferior. 


CONNECTIVE TISSUE.—The same tissue that 
makes up the dermis, is the great connecting 
medium by which the different parts of the body 
are held together. It passes from the dermis 
between all the other organs, ensheathing the 
muscles, coating the bones and cartilages, and 
eventually reaching and entering into the mu- 
cous membranes. And so completely and thor- 
oughly does the connective tissue permeate 
almost all parts of the body, that if every other 
tissue could be dissected away, a complete model 
of all the organs would be left composed of this 
tissue. Connective tissue varies very much in 
character ; sometimes being very soft and tender, 
at others, as in the tendons and ligaments, which 
are almost wholly composed of it, attaining great 
strength and density. 

DIAPHRAGM.—The ventral chamber, or front 
aspect of the body, is divided into the two subord- 
inate cavities ofthe thorax and abdomen by a re- 
markable, partly fleshy and partly membranous, 
partition, the diaphragm, which is concave to- 
wards the abdomen, and convex towards the 
thorax. From its middle, which is tendinous, 
muscular fibres extend downwards and outwards 
to the ribs, and two which are called the pillars 
of the diaphragm, to the spinal column. When 
these muscular fibres contract, they tend to 
make the diaphragm flatter, and to increase the 
capacity of the thorax at the expense of that of 
the abdomen, by pulling down the bottom of 
the thoracic box. 

EXCRETORY ORGANS.—The fluid containing 
the dissolved or suspended nutritive matters 
which are the result of the process of digestion, 
traverses a very thin layer of soft and cone 
tissue, which separates the cavity of the alimen- 
tary canal from the cavities of the innumerable 
capillary vessels which lie in the walls of that 
eanal, and enters the blood, with which those 
capillaries are filled. “Whirled away by the tor- 
rent of the circulation, the blood, charged with 
nutritive matter, enters the heart, and is thence 
propelled into the organs of the body. To these 
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organs it supplies the nutriment with which it is 
charged ; from them it takes their waste pro- 
ducts, and, finally, returns by the veins, loaded 
with useless and injurious excretions, which 
sooner or later take the form of water, carbonic 
acid, and urea. These excretory matters are 
separated from the blood by the excretory or- 
gans, the skin, the lungs, and the kidneys. The 

are constructed upon the same principle. Each 
consists of a very thin sheet of tissue, like so 
much delicate blotting-paper, the one face of 
which is free, or lines a cavity in communica- 
tion with the exterior of the body, while the 
other is in contact with the blood which has to 
be purified. The excreted matters are strained 
from the blood through this delicate layer of 
filtering-tissue, and on to its free surface, whence 
they make their escape. Each of the organs is 
especially concerned in the elimination of one of 
the chief waste products (water, carbonic acid, 
and urea), iHowsh it may at the same time be a 
means of escape for the others. The lungs are 
especially busied in getting rid of carbonic acid, 
but at the same time they give off a good deal 
of water. They also import oxygen, which, in- 
troduced by the blood, by which it is absorbed, 
into all corners of the organism, seizes upon 
those organic molecules which are disposable, 
lays hold of their elements, and combines with 
them into the new and simpler forms, carbonic 
acid, water, and urea. The duty of the kidneys 
is to excrete urea (together with other saline 
matters), but at the same time they pass away a 
large quantity of water and a trifling amount of 
carbonic acid; while the skin gives off much 
water, some amount of carbonic acid, and a 
certain quantity of saline matter, among which 
urea is, at all events, sometimes present. The 
two lungs occupy all the cavity of the thorax not 
occupied by the heart. Each is inclosed in its 
serous membrane, the pleura, a double ba 

very similar to the pericardium which surrounds 
the heart; the inner bag closely covers the lung 
and the outer forms a lining to the cavity of the 
chest. So long as the walls of the thorax are 
entire, the cavity of each pleura is practically 
obliterated, that layer of the pleura shih 
covers the lung being in close contact with that 
which lines the wall of the chest; but if a small 
opening be made into the pleura, the lung shrinks 
to a small size, and ius develops a great 
cavity between the two layers of the pleura. 
(See illustration in Circulation, Organs of.) 
The human skin consists of two portions: a 
superficial layer, which is constantly being shed 
in the form of powder or scales, composed of 
minute particles of horny matter, and is called 
the epidermis; and the deeper part, the dermis, 
which is dense and fibrous. The epidermis, if 
wounded, neither gives rise to pain nor bleeds. 
The dermis, under like circumstances, is very 
tender, and bleeds freely. The skin can be 
readily enough removed from all parts of the 
exterior, but at the margins of the , pertures of 
the body it seems to stop, and to be 1 »placed by 
a layer which is much redder, mor. sensitive, 
bleeds more readily, and which keeps itself 
continually moist by giving out a more or less 
tenacious fluid, called mucus. Hence, at these 
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fibrous, or better, connective tissue. 
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apertures, the skin is said to stop, and to be re- 
placed by mucous 
membrane, which 


lines all those inter- 
ior cavities, such as 
the alimentary canal, 
into which the aper- 
tures open. But, in 
truth, the skin does 
not really come to an 
end at these points, 
but is directly con- 
tinued into the mu- 
cous membrane, 
which last is simply 
an integument of 
greater delicacy, but 
consisting fundamen- 
tally of the same two 
layers, a deep, fibrous 
layer, containing 
blood-vessels and The Skin. 
nae eae and S ied tae A section of the skin show- 
ficial, insensible, and ing the sweat-glands. a, the 
bloodless one, now epidermis; 4, its deeper lay- 
called the epithelium, oh, Merle Malpiyltts ed, 
The dermis, and the fat cells; g, the coiled end of 
deep, sanguine layer, 
which answers to it 
in the mucous 
membranes, are 
chiefly made up 
of a filamentous 
substance, which 
yields abundant 
elatine on being 
oiled, and is the 
matter which 
tans when hide 
is being made in- 
to leather. This 
is called areolar, 


d 


asweat gland; h, its duct; 7, 
its opening on the suriace of 
the epidermis. 


A section of the skin showing 
the roots of the hairs and the se- 
baceous glands. 6, muscle of c, 
the hair sheath, on the left hand. 


The skin 
is one of the 
three sets of or- 
gans charged 
with the office 
of continually 
excreting — car- 
bonice acid, wa- 
ter and urea. 
There are two 
kidneys placed 
at the back of 
the abdominal 
cavity, one on 
each side of the 
lumbar region 
of the spine. 
From the mid- 
dle of the con- 
cave side of each 
kidney, a long 
small tube, the 


Longitudinal Section of the 
Kidney. 


Ct., the cortical substance; 4, 


ureter, proceeds the medullar substance; 2, the 
if » pelvis of the kidney; U., the ure- 

to the ladder. ter; R.A., the rena artery. 

The latter, situa- 


ted in the pelvis, is an oval bag, the walls of which 
contain abundant unstriped muscular fibre, while 


it is lined, in- 
ternally, by mu- 
cous membrane, 
and coated ex- 
| ternally by a 
layer of the 
Boerner or 

ouble bag of 
serous mem- 
brane, which 
has exactly the 
same relations 
to the cavity of 
the abdomen 
and the viscera 
containedin 
them, as the 
pleurze have to 
the thoracic 
cavity and the 
lungs. The 
uretersopen 
side by side, 
but at some lit- 
tle distance 


‘ from one anoth- 
f Tr 20 . ij 
Kidneys, Ureters and Bladder. er, on the pos- 


K , thekidneys; Ur., ureters; Ao., toy) “ae 
aorta; V.C.J., vena cava inferior, te noe and in 
and the renal arteries and veins. ferior wall of 
Bl., the bladder, the top of which the bladder. 
is cut off so as to show the openings \ pinclo : : 
of the ureters (1, 1) and that of the 44 Single aper- 
urethra (2). ture leads into 
the canal, which is called the wrethra, by which 
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Glands. 
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the cavity ofthe bladder is placed in communica- 
tion with the exterior of the body. The open- 
ings of the ureters enter the walls of the blad- 
der obliquely, so that it is much more easy for 
the fluid to pass from the ureters into the blad- 
der than for it to get the other way, from the 
bladder into the ureters. When a longitudinal 
section of a kidney is made, the upper end of 
the ureter seems to widen out into a basin-like 
cavity, which is called the pelvis of the kidney. 
Into this sundry conical elevations, called the 
pyramids, project; theirsummits present multi- 
tudes of minute openings, the final terminations 
of the tubuli, of which the thickness of the kid- 
ney is chiefly made up. Ifthe tubuli be traced 
from their openings towards the outer surface, 
they are found at first to lie parallel with one 
another in bundles, which ridiate towards the 
surface, and subdivide as they go; but at length 
eS Fae about irregularly and become inter- 
aced. 

LYMPHATICS AND GLANDS. — Besides the 
capillary network and the trunks connected 
with it, which constitute the blood-vascular 
system, all parts of the body which possess 
blood capillaries, except the brain and spinal 
cord, the eyeballs, the gristles, tendons, and 
perhaps the bones, also contain another set of 
what are termed lymphatic capillaries, mixed 
up with those of the blood-vascular system, 
but not directly communicating with them, and 
in addition, differing from the blood capillaries 
in being connected with larger vessels of only 
one kind. That is to say, they open 
only into trunks which earry fluid awa 
from them, there being no large vessels 
which bring anything to them. In the 
skin, muscles and internal organs, they 
begin as a network of fine, hair-like 
tubes. These collect together, forming 
two trunks, which empty their contents 
into the large vein situated under the left 
collar-bone. The lymphatic trunks dif- 
fer from the veins, in that they do not 
rapidly unite into larger and larger trunks, 
which present a continually increasing 
calibre, and allow of a flow without in- 
terruption to the heart. On the con- 
trary, remaining nearly of the same size, 
they, at intervals, enter and ramify in 
rounded bodies called lymphatic glands, 
whence new lymphatic trunks arise. In 
these glands the lymphatic capillaries 
and passages are closely interlaced with 
blood capillaries. Sooner or later, how- 
ever, the great majority of the smaller 
lymphatic trunks pour their contents in- 
to a tube, which is about as large as a 
crow-quill, lies in front of the backbone, 
and is called the thoracic duct. This 
opens at the root of the neck into the 
cojoined trunks of the great veins which 
bring back the blood from the left side 
of the head and the left arm. The re- 
maining lymphatics are connected by a 
common ¢anal with the corresponding 
vein on the right side. The liver is a dark, 
red colored viscus, lying on the right side 
of the body, immediately below the dia- 
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phragm, while its lower surface touches the 
intestines and the right kidney. The liver is 
invested by a 
coat of periton- 
eum, which 
keeps it in place. 
It is flattened 
from above 
downwards, and 
convex and 
smooth above, 
where it fits in- 
to the concavity 
of the lower 
surface of the 
diaphragm. Flat 
and irregular 
below, it is 
thick behind, 
but ends in a 
thin edge in 
front. Viewed 
from below, the 
inferior vena 
cava is seen to 
traverse a notch 
in the hinder 
edge of the liver 
as it passes 
from the abdo- 
men to the tho- 
rax. The trunk 


The pra ae Duct. of the vena por- 


The thoracic duct occupies the te divides into 
middie of oe figure. gt) ion the chief branch- 
1e spinal column, at the sides of ; hic ay 
which are seen portions of the ad which enter 
ribs (1). a, the receptacle of the into, and ramify 
chyle, 6, the trunk of the thoracic throu gh, the 
substance of the 


Nay 
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duct, opening at cinto the junction 
of the left jugular , and subclav- 


ian veins g, as they unite into the organ. The he- 
left innominate vein, which has os Pers 
been cut across to show the thora- P@?é arvery, 
oy pe ino one pelind it: a ewe coming almost 
phatic glands placed in the lum- q,;,, 

har regions; k, the superior vena directly from 
cava formed by the Junction ot the aorta, sim- 
oe and lett innominate ilarly divides, 


then enters the 
liver, andramifies through it; the single trunk 
of the duct, called the hepatic duct, conveys 
away the bile 
brought to it by 
its right and left 
branches from 
the liver. Open- 
ing into the he- 
patic duct is the 
duct of a large 


The Liver turned up and 
viewed from below. 


a, vena cava; b, vena porte; 
ec, bile duct; d, hepatic artery; /, 


gall bladder. The termination 
of the hepatic vein in the vena 
cavais not seen, being covered 
by a piece of the vena cava. 


oval sac, the gall- 
bladder. The 
duct is smaller 
than the artery, 
and the artery 
than the portal 
vein. The spleen 
lies upon the left 
side of the stom- 
ach in the abdom- 


inal cavity. It is an elongated flattened red 


body, abundantly supplie 


with blood by 


an ‘artery called’ the splenic artery, which 
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roceeds almost. directly from the aorta. 

he blood which has traversed the spleen is 
collected by the splenic vein, and is carried b 
it to the vena porte, and so to the liver. 
section of the spleen shows a dark red spongy 
mass dotted over with minute whitish spots. 
Each of these last is the section of one of the 
spheroidal bodies called corpuscles of the 
spleen, which are scattered through its sub- 
stance, and consist of a solid aggregation of 
minute bodies, traversed by a capillary network, 
which is fed by a small twig of the splenic 
artery. The dark red part of the spleen, in 
which these corpuscles are imbedded, is com- 
posed of fibrous and elastic tissue supporting a 
very spongy vascular network. The blood of 


Spleen and Connecting Organs. 


The spleen, Sp7., with the splenic artery, Sp.A. Be- 
low this is seen the splenic vein running to help form 
the vena porte V.P.  Ao., the aorta; D., a pillar of the 
diaphragm; P.D., the pancreatic duct exposed by 
dissection in the substance of the pancreas; Dm., the 
duodenum; B.D., the billiary duct uniting with the 
pancreatic duct into the common duct, 2, y, the in- 
testinal vessels. 
the splenic vein is found to contain proportion- 
ally fewer red corpuscles, but more colorless 
corpuscles and more fibrin, than that in the 
pay artery. All the veins of every part of 
the body, except the lungs, the heart itself and 
certain viscera of the ab acter join together 
into larger veins, which, sooner or later, open 
into one of two great trunks termed the superior 
and the inferior vena cava, which debouch into 
the upper, or broad end of the right half of the 
heart. All the arteries of every part of tbe 
body, except the lungs, are more or less remote 
branches of one great trunk, the aorta, which 
springs from the lower division of the left half 
of the heart. 

GENITALS, Female.— These are generally 
divided into the external and internal. The 
external consist of the mons veneris, labia ex- 
terna, perineum, clitoris, nymphe, vestibule. 
meatus urinarius, hymen in virgins, and carun- 
cule myrtiformes in matrons. The internal 
are the vagina, uterus, and uterine appendages, 
which latter are the broad ligaments, round 
ligaments, two ovaries, and two Fallopian 
tubes. The mons venerisis placed at the lower 
part of the abdomen, and upper part of sym- 
physis pubis; it consists of dense fibro-cellular 
and adipose tissue, and is covered, in the adult, 
with hair, among the roots of which are num- 
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erous sebaceous follicles. The labia eaterna 
are two folds of skin and mucous membrane, 
which commence in front of the symphysis 
pubis, and extend downwards and backwards to 
the perineum, where they again meet. The 
superior junction is called the anterior commis- 
sure of the vulva; the posterior is called the 
posterior commissure. Their texture is prin- 
cipally cellular and vascular, and their use 
is to protect the organs situated between them. 
The perineum extends from the lower union 
of the labia externa backwards towards the anus. 
It is capable of great distension, The nympha, 
labia interna, or minora, arise from nearly 
the same point, at the anterior commissure, and 
run downwards and backwards about an inch, to 


Graafian 
Follicle 

Recently rup- 
tured during 
menstruation. 
Shown in long- 


With Graafian Follicle ruptured, 
itudinal section 


showing egg just discharged. 


the middle of the orifice of the vagina, where they 
are lost in the general lining of the labia ex- 
terna. They are covered with mucous mem- 
brane, and consist of cellular and erectile vascu- 
lar tissue. The clitoris is seated just below the 
point of junction of the nymph, and is the 
analogue of the male penis, excepting that it has 
no corpus spongiosum, and no urethra; it is 
erectile, and extremely sensitive. The vestibule 
is a triangular space, boundedsuperiorly by the 
clitoris, and laterally by the nymphe, it is 
covered by smooth mucous membrane, and at 
its lower portion we find the orifice of the 
urethra. The wrethrais about an inch and a 
half long, dilatable, and extends from before 
backwards and upwards, running under and 
behind the symphysis pubis. The hymen is a 
fold of mucous membrane, generally of a cre- 
scentic shape, with its concavity upwards, which 
is found just within the orifice of the vagina; it 
is generally ruptured at the first sexual inter- 
course, and. its remains constitute the earuncule 
myrtiformes. The space between the hymen 
and the fourchette is called the fossa navicu- 
laris. The vagina is a musculo-membranous 
canal, extending from its origin in the vulva 
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obliquely through the cavity of the pelvis to the 
uterus, inits progress describing a curve, which 
is greater even than that of the sacrum and 
coccyx, having the neck of the bladder, the 
urethra, and the symphysis pubis anteriorly, 
and the rectnm posteriorly. It 1s about 5 inches 
long, and 3 in circumference, being shorter and 
more capacious in those who have borne children. 


The Uterus, opening into the Vagina, with the 
Ovaries and Fallopian Tubes on each side. 


The uterus is a hollow, symmetrical organ, 
having the shape of a truneated conoid. It is 
situated above the vagina, into which it opens, 
between the bladder and rectum, and below the 
convolutions of the small intestine. It is flatten- 
ed from before backward, and is nearly an inch 
in thickness. It is two inches broad at its high- 
est part, and becomes narrower towards the 
vagina, terminating in a contracted portion, 
called the cervix, or neck. The cavity of the 
uterus is triangular, its base being directed up- 
wards; in size it is about equal to a split al- 
mond, and the internal walls are nearly always 
in contact. Its inferior angle communicates 
with the vagina through the canal of the cervix, 
which is barrel-shaped, and from 4 to 3 of an 
inch long. The contraction at the upper ex- 
tremity of the canal is called the internal os 
uteri, while that at the lower extremity is call- 
ed os uteri or os tinea. In the mucous mem- 
brane of the cervix are found the glandule Na- 
bothi. The broad ligaments of the uterus are 
two duplicatures of peritoneum, one on either 
side, extending from the sides of the uterus to 
the ilia; they act as stays to the uterus, and 
contain the Fallopian tubes, which run along 
their upper margin, and the ovaries, which are 
inclosed in a posterior fold. The Fallopian 
tubes are two cylindrical canals, about 4 inches 
long, which arise from the superior angles of 
the uterus. They open obliquely into the uter- 
us. In their unimpregnated state they are 
about the size of a bristle. At their terminal 
extremity they expand into a trumpet-shaped 
enlargement, alles fimbria, or morsus diaboli, 
which applies itself to the ovary. They are 
looked upon as the exeretory ducts of the ovar- 
ies. The ovaries are two in number, and are the 
analogues of the male testis. They are situated 
on the posterior face of the broad ligaments, 
and are attached to the uterus by a ligament. of 
their own, called the ligamentum ovarii. They 
are oval in shape. 

GENITALS, Male.—The male genitals are the 
penis, prostate gland, seminal vesicles, and 
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testicles. The penis is a hollow,spongy organ, 
through which runs the passage from the 
bladder called the wrethra, by which the 
urine escapes, and which serves also for the 
exit of the semen (impregnating fluid). Its 
body consists of two distinct parts, very differ- 
ent in size, of which the upper and larger (in 
two halves) is called the corpora cavernosa, 
and the under the corpus spongiosum. Both 
parts extend from the pubes atthe body to the 
glans situated at the end of the penis. The 
corpora cavernosa and corpus spongiosum are, 
as their names indicate, cavernous, spongy or 
hollow tissues. This formation has the special 
design of allowing great enlargement and 
rigidity for erection, by the blood attracted to 
and firmly distending the organ when con- 
gested by sexual excitement. The parts relax, 
contract and resume their normal size and 
porportions after this congestion subsides. 
The whole organ is surrounded with skin 
(excepting the end), the inner fold of which is 
attached to the end of the corpus cavernosum, 
while the outer fold is extended beyond, so 
that it may partly or wholly cover the 
glans, or, not being attached to it, can be 

rawn back. This loose skin is called the 
foreskin or prepuce, and isthe part cut off in 
the Jewish rite of circumcision. It is a pro- 
tection to the glans, but in some persons the 
foreskin extends so fur over the glans as to 
make circumcision a necessity ; but in most 
persons the glans is partly exposed. In struct- 
ure the glans penis is an enlargement of the 
peculiar erectile tissue surrounding the end of 
the urethra; the skin covering it is very thin 
and sensitive, and quickly susceptible to ex- 
citement; in form it is cone-like, and on the 
under side the froeskin is attached nearly at the 
end by a cord, called the franum or bridle. 
The urethra is the urinary canal or tube from 
the bladder, and perforates the corpus spong- 
iosum. The prostate gland is a dense, hard 
structure, about the size of a horse-chestnut, 
which surrounds the neck of the bladder and 
the commencement of the urethra. It is placed 
between the rectum, which is behind, and the 
triangular Hgament in front. The secretion of 
this gland, together with the secretion of 
Cowper’s glands—two little glands about the 
size of a pea, situated in front of it—are sup- 
pose to lubricate the urethra, and also to mix 
with the secretion of the testicles to form the 
semen. The seminal vesicles consist of two 
convoluted tubes placed at the posterior and 
inferior portion of the bladder. They are ob- 
long in shape, and converge downwards and 
forwards. Each appears to be about 2 inches 
in length, but, when unravelled, itis a tube 5 
inches in length with numerous pouches. The 
duct of the vessel is joined by the vas deferens 
on either side in the prostate gland; the junc- 
tion forms the ductus ejaculatorius which, 
passing through the prostate, opens into the 
urethra. They serve as receptacles for the se- 
men, after it has been secreted by the testicles. 
The ¢esticles (1 next figure) are the glands for 
the secretion of semen. They are 2 in number, 
oval in shape, and flattened laterally. They 
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| hang obliquely by the spermatic cord, being 


attached above the middle of the posterior edge ; 
the right being higher than the left. 


1, the testicle; 2, tunica 

10 albuginea, the coat which 
covers and shapes it; 3, 

one of those’ lobules, 

q which form the testicle; 

4, a tubulus seminiferus, 
where it has become 
straight, forming the vas 
rectum; 5, the vete testis, 
or corpus highmorianum; 
6, the vasa efferentia; 7, 
the united conti vasculesi, 
forming the commence- 
ment of the epididymis, 
or globus major; 8, the 
epididymis; 9, the lower 
part of theepididymis, or 
globus minor; 10, the vas 
deferens, Which forms a 
part of the spermatic 
cord; 11, the vaseulum 
aberrans, a small, blind, 
convoluted duct, con- 
nected with the epididy- 
mis, and pursuing a 
course generally paral- 
lel with the vas deferens. 


Testicle. 


MUSCLES.—The great intermittent sources 
of gain of waste products to the blood are the 
muscles, every contraction of which is accom- 
panied by a pouring of certain 
products into the blood. That 
much of this waste is carbonic 
acid is certain from the facts 
that the blood which leaves a 
contracting muscle is always 
highly venous, far more so than 
that which leaves a quiescent 
muscle. Muscles are one of the 
kinds of organs that produce the 
movements of the human body. 
They are accumulations of: fi- 
bres, each fibre having a defi- 
nite structure which is different 
in the striated and unstriated 
kinds. These fibres are bound 
up by fibrous tissue with blood- 
vessels, etc., into small bundles; 
and these bundles are again 
similarly bound up together in 
various ways so as to form mus- 
cles of various shapes and sizes. 
Every fibre has the power, under 
certain conditions, of shortening 
in length, while it increases its 
other dimensions, so that the ab- 
solute volume of the fibre re- 


The attachments of some of the most impor- 
tant Muscles which keep the Body inthe erect 
Posture. 


I, the muscles of the calf; IT, those of the back of 
the thigh; III, those of the spine. These tend to keep 
the body from falling forward, 1, the muscles of the 
front of the leg; 2, those of the front of the thigh; 3, 
those of the front of the abdomen; 4, 5, those of the 
front of the neck. These tend to keep the body from 
falling backwards. The arrows indicate the direction 
of action of the muscles, the foot being fixed, 


mains unchanged. This power is catled mus- 
cular contractility ; and whenever, in virtue 
of this power, a muscular fibre contracts, 
it tends to bring its two ends, with whatever 
may be fastened to them, together. The 
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muscles are imbedded in and ensheathed by 
the connective tissue. 
the human body are: 1. Those of the ear; namely, 
stapedius, which passes from the floor of the 
tympanum to the orbicular bone and tensor 
tympani, from the front wall of the drum to the 
malleus. —2. Those of the eyeball; namely, 
four straight muscles, or recti, and two oblique 
muscles, the obligui. The straight muscles are 


Muscles of the Eye. 


A, the muscles of the right eyeball viewed from 
above, and B of the left eyeball viewed from the outer 


side. S.R., the superior rectus; Inf. R., the inferior 
rectus; E.R.,In.R,, the external rectus; S. 0b., the 
superior oblique; Inf/.0b., the inferior oblique; Ch., 
the chiasma of the optic nerves (//.); J/I, the third 
nerve which supplies all the muscles except the su- 
perior oblique and the external rectus. 


attached to the back of the orbit, round the 
edges of the hole through which the optic nerve 
passes, and run straight forward to their inser- 
tions into the sclerotic—one, the superior rectus, 
in the middle line above; one, the inferior, 
opposite it below; and one half-way on each 
side, the external and internal recti. The 
eyeball is completely imbedded in fat behind 
and laterally ; and these muscles turn it as on a 
cushion; the superior rectus inclining the axis 
of the eye upwards, the inferior downwards, the 
external outwards, the internal inwards. — 8. 
Those of the heart.—4. Those of the mouth.—5. 
Those of the vessels.—6. Those of the voice. 
These are found passing from one arytenoid 
cartilage to the other, at their posterior surfaces 
and are called the posterior arytenoid. 'There 
are also two sets connecting each arytenoid 
with the cricoid, called the posterior and lateral 
crico-arytenoid.—7. Those of motion and _loco- 
motion; these are found in the arms and limbs. 


Muscles—Front View. 


1. Occipito-frontalis, The frontal portion of this 
raises the eyebrows and skin over the root of the nose; 
at the same time throwing the integumentof the fore- 
head into transverse wrinkles, as seen inthe emotions 
of delight and surprise. — la. Tendinous Aponeurosis 
of above muscle, covering the vertex of the 
skull. —2. Temporal raises the lower jaw against the 
upper jaw with great force.—3. Orbicularis Palpebrarum 
closes the eye; when acting strongly, the integuments 
of the forehead, temple and cheek are drawn inwards 
towards the inner angle of the eye. —4.Levator Labii 
Superioris Aleque Nasi. Its most important action is on 
the nose, which it dilates to a considerable extent, at 
the same time lifting the upperlip. Itis the principal 
agent in the expression of contempt.—5. Levator Labii 
Superioris. It elevates the upper lip, at the same time 
earrying it a little outwards, as in laughing. — 6. Or- 
bicularis Oris. It contracts the lips. —7. Zygomaticus 
Major.—8. Zygomaticus Minor. Both these muscles have 
the same action as the Levator Labii Superioris.—9. 
Masseter superficial portion, —10. Is a deep portion of the 


The different muscles of 
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same muscle. Action is similar {o that of the temporal 
muscle. — ll. Depressors of the lower lip; Viz., Depressor 
Labii lnferioris, Depressor Anguli Oris. They depress 


the lower lip. — 12. Platysma Myoides assists the other 
depressor muscles of the lower jaw.—13. Omo-hyoid 
depresses the hyoid bone ; also carriesit backwards.— 
14. Sterno-hyoid nal snl the hyoid bone and larynx. 
—15. Thyroid Cartilage. —16, 16,16. Sterno-cleido-mastoid. 
When both muscles are brought into action, they 
depress the head upon the neck, and the neck upon 
the chest. Either muscle, acting singly, flexes the 
head (combined with the s pheniuey, draws it towards 
the shoulder of the same side, and rotates it so as to 
carry theface towards the opposite side. — 17, 17. 
Trapezius, —18. Deltoid. Itsprincipal action is to raise 
the arm directly from the side, so as to bring it at 
right angles with the trunk.—19. Pectoralis Major draws 
the arm across the chest, 19 A; shows the sternal 
origin of above muscle. — 20, 20. Biceps is the powerful 
flexor of the forearm; its contraction increases the 
size and convexity of the arm. —20 A. Bicipital Fascia, 
—21, 21, 21. Triceps extends the forearm after being 
flexed. —22. Brachialis anticus assists the Biceps in flexing 
the forearm. — 23. Coraco-brachialis draws the humerus 
forwards and inwards, and at the same time assists in 
elevating it towards the scapula.—24. Supinator Longus, 
supinates the hand and forearm. — 25. Ertensor Carpi 
Radialis Longior, extends the wrist.—26. Extensor Ossis 
Metacarpi Pollicis. Action is the same as the above 
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muscle, —27. Pronator Radii Teres, pronates the hand 
and forearm, — 28. Flexor Carpi Radialis, assists in the 


flexion of the wrist. — 29. Palmaris Longus, a tensor of 


the palmar fascia; when this action has been fully 
effected, it flexes the hand upon the forearm.—29 A, 
Painar Fascia.—30, Flexor Carpi Ulmaris, flexor of the 
wrist.—31l. Flexor Sublimis Digitorum, flexes the fingers. 
—32. Flexor Longus Pollicis flexes the last phalanx of the 
thumb. — 33. Annular Ligament extends across the wrist, 
binding the muscular tendons down and_ keeping 
them in position.—34. Abductor Pollicts, abducts the 
thumb from the palm.—35, Extensor Carpi Radialis 
Longior, extensor of the wrist.—35 A. Extensor Carpi 
Radialis Brevior, Action same as the above.—36. Hv- 
tensor Communis Digitorum, extends the fingers—.37. 
Extensor Carpi Ulnaris, assists in extending the wrist. 
—383 A. Extensor Primi Internodii Pollicis,—38, Extensor 
Secundi. Internodii Pollicis. Both muscles extend the 
thumb, — 39. Latissinus Dorsi, (See 11, Back View.)—40. 
Serratus Magnus, It is the mostimportant external in- 
spiratory muscle. When the shouldersare fixed, it 
elevates the ribs, and so dilates the cavity of the chest. 
This muscle, especially its middle and lower seg- 
ments,draws the base and inferior angle of thescapula 
forwards, and so raises the point of theshoulder by 
causing arotation of the bone on theside of the chest, 
assisting the trapezius muscle in supporting weights 
upon the shoulder. —41, 41,41. Obliquus Externus.— 
41 A. Abdominal Fascia, — 42, 42, 42. Rectus Abdominis.— 
43. External Sheath of the Rectus. — 44, Pyramidalis, —45. 
Gluteus Medius, See Back View, 27. — 46. Tensor Vag- 
ine Femoris, a tensor of the fascia lata, and also assists 
in the rotation of the thigh inwards. — 47, Sartorius, 
Flexes the leg upon the thigh, and, continuing to act, 
flexes the thigh upon the pelvis, at the same time 
drawing the limb inwards so as to cross one leg over 
the other. — 48. Psoas Magnus flexes the thigh upon the 
pelvis, at thesame time rotates the thigh outwards; 
also serves to maintain the erect position by support- 
ing the spineand pelvis upon the femur, and assists in 
raising the trunk when the body ts in the recumbent 
position.—49. Pectineus. Actionssame as two following 
muscles. — 50. Adductor Longus. — 51, Adductor Magnus. 
The pectineus and adductors adduct the thigh power- 
fully; they are especially used in horse exercise, the 
flanks of the horse being grasped between the knees 
by the action of these muscles. In consequence of 
the obliquity of their insertion, they rotate the thigh 
outwards, assisting the external rotators; and when 
the limb has been adducted, they draw it inwards, 
carrying the thigh across that of the opposite side. 
They also assist in flexing the thigh upon the pelvis. 
—52. Gracilis assists the sartorius in flexing the leg 
and drawing itinwards; also an adductor of the thigh. 
—53. Rectus Femoris.—54. Vastus Internus.—55. Vastus Ec 
turnus. The rectus and vasti have the same action, 
which is to extend the leg uponthethigh, ‘Taking its 
fixed point from theleg, as in standing, these mus- 
cles willact upon the femur, supporting it perpendic- 
ularly upon the head of the tibia, and thus maintain- 
ing the entire weight of the body. —56. Fascia Lata.— 
57. Patella, See Fig. 21, No. 30. —58. Tibialis Anticus 
flexes the ankle; also raises the inner border of the 
foot.—59, Extensor Longus Digitorum extends the phalan- 
ges of the toes. —59 A. Peroneus Tertius assists in the 
flexion of the ankle. —60. Peroneus Longus extends the 
foot upon the leg: it also turns the sole of the foot 
outwards. —61. Peroneus Brevis assists in the extension 
of the foot. —62. Gastroenemius. Front View. See 
Back View, 39. — 63. Soleus. See Back view, 40. — 64. 
Extensor Propius Pollicis extends the great toe. 


Muscles—Back View. 


1. Occipito-frontalis, See Front View, 1.—2. Tempo- 
ral. See Front View, 2. — 3. Masseter. See Front 
View, 9.—4. Sterno-cleido Mastoid. See Front View, 16, 
16, 16. —5. Splenius Capitis and Colli, Thesplenii mus- 
cles of the two sides, acting together, draw the head 
directly backwards; while, acting separately, they 
assist (6 and 4) in drawing it to one or the other side, 
and slightly rotate it. — 6. Trapezivs draws the head 
backwards or from side to side. It also assists in sup- 
porting the head in the erect position. —7. Ligimen- 
tum Nuche. In man it is merely the rudiment ofan 
important elastic ligament, which, in some of the 
lower animals, serves to sustain the weight of the 
head .—8. Deltoid. See Front View.18.—9. Supraspinatus 
S. Infraspinatus, The supraspinaius assists the deltoid 
in raising the arm from the side, and fixes the head of 
the humerus in its socket. Infraspinatus assists in 
rotating the head of the humerus outwards. When 
the arm is raised, they assist in retaining it in that 
position and carrying it backwards.—B. Rhomboideus 

ajor assists in drawing the scapula backwards and 
upwards.—l0. Teres Major assists the Latissimus Dorsi in 
drawing the humerus downwards and backwards 
when previously raised, and rotating it inwards when 
the arm is fixed.—ll, Latissimus Dorsi. When it acts 
upon the humerus, draws it backwards and down- 
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wards, at the same time rotates itinwards. It also 
assists in forcible inspiration; and, when the arms 
are fixed, the two muscles may assist the abdominal 
and great pectoral muscles in drawing the whole 
trunk forwards, as in climbing, or walking on crutch- 
es. See Front View, 39.—1LA. Lumbar Aponeurosis, 
—12. Obliquus Externus, See Front View, 41, 41, 41.—E, 
Bicipital Fascia, See Front View, 20A.— 13. Triceps. 
See Front View, 21, 21, 21.—14. Brachialis Anticus. See 
Front View, 22.—15. External Head of the Biceps, See 
Front view, 20. —16. Anconeus assists the triceps in ex- 
tending the forearm. —17.Extensor Carpi Ulnaris, See 
Front “View, 37.—18. Extensor Minimi Digiti extends 
the little finger. — 19. Extensor Communis Digitorum. See 
Front View, 36.—20. Extensor Ossis Metacarpi Pollicis. 


See Front View, 26.—21. Extensor Primi Internodii Polli- 
cis, See Front View, 38A.— 22. Supinator Longus. See 
Front View, 24. —23. Extensor Carpi Radialis’ Longior. 
See Front View, 25.— 24. Extensor Secundi Internodii 
Pollicis, See Front View, 38. —C.Palmaris Longus. See 
Front View, 29. — O. Flexor Carpi Ulnaris. See Front 
View, 30. —P. Flexor Carpi Radialis. See Front View, 
28. —26 Gluteus Maximus extends the femur, and makes 
tense the fascia lata. It also rotates the thigh out- 
wards. — 27. Gluteus Medius. See Front View, 45. — 28, 
Gluteus Minimus. The Gliteus Maximus and Minimus ro- 
tate the thigh inwards, ete. Taking their fixed point 
from the femur, the glutei muscles act upon the pel- 
vis, supporting it and the whole trunk upon the head 
of the femur, which is especially obvious in standing 
on one leg. — 29. Tensor Vayine Femoris. See Front 
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View, 46.—30. Fascia Lata. See Front View, 56. —31. 
Biceps. Actions, see below. — 32. Semitendinosis. Act- 
ions, see below. — 32 A. Semitendinosis its short head. 
— 33. Adductor Magnus. See Front View, 51. — 34. Seni- 
membranosus, The biceps forms the outer hamstring; 
the inner one being formed by the semitendinosis, 
semimembranosus, gracilis, and sartorius. The ham- 
string muscles flex the leg upon the thigh. When the 
knee is semiflexed, the biceps, in consequence of its 
oblique direction downwards and outwards, rotates 
the leg slightly outwards; and the semimembranosus, 
in consequence of its oblique direction, rotates the 
leg inwards, assisting the Popliteus. Taking their 
fixed point from below, these muscles serve to sup- 
port the pelvis upon the head of the femur, and to 
draw the trunk directly backwards, as in feats of 
strength, when the body is thrown backwards in the 
form of an arch. — 35. The short head of the biceps. — 
36. Gracilis. See Front View, 52. — 37. Sartorius. See 
Front View, 47. — 38. Plantaris. — 39. Gastrocnemius. 
Actions, see below. — 40. Soleus. The muscles of the 
calf possess considerable power, and are constantly 
called into use in standing, walking, dancing, leaping; 
hence the large size they usually present. In walk- 
ing, these muscles draw powerfully upon the os calcis, 
raising the heel, and with it the entire body from the 

round; the body Aeing thus supported on the raised 
foot, the opposite limb can be carried forward. In 
standing, the soleus, taking its fixed point from be- 
low, steadies the leg upon the foot, and prevents the 
body from falling forward. The gastrocnemius, act- 
ing from below, serves to flex the femur upon the 
tibia. —41. Tendo-Achillis, the thickest and strongest 
tendon in the body. —42. Peroneus Longus, See Front 
View ,60.—43. Peroneus Brevis. See Front View .6l. — 44. 
Flexor Longus Digitorum. Action, see below. — 45. 
Flexor Longus Pollicis. The above two muscles are di- 
rect flexors of the toes or phalanges, and, continuing 
their action, extend the foot upon the leg. — 46. Tibi- 
alis Posticus extends the ankle; it also assists in turn- 
ing the sole of the foot inwards. — 47. Os Calcis serves 
to transmit the weight of the body to the ground, and 
forms a strong lever for the muscles of the calf, to 
which they are attached. — A. Coraco-brachialis. See 
Front View, 23. — D. Coccyx. 


PHRENOLOGY.—Phrenology is the science of 
special functions of the parts of the brain, or of 
the supposed connection between the various 
faculties of the mind and their special organs in 
the brain. 
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Phrenological Divisions. 


1, amativeness; 2, philoprogenitiveness; 3, concen- 
trativeness; 3a, inhabitiveness; 4, adhesiveness; 5, 
combativeness; 6, destructiveness; 6a, alimentiveness; 
7, secretiveness; 8, acquisitiveness; 16, conscientious- 
ness; 17, hope; 18, wonder; 19, ideality; 19a, (not de- 
termined); 20, wit; 21, imitation; 22, individuality ; 23, 
form; 24, size; 25, weight; 26, coloring; 27, locality; 
28, number; 29, order; 30, eventuality; 31, time; 32, 
tune; 33, language; 34, comparison; 35, causality. 


SENSORY ORGANS.— Only very few and 
comparatively small portions of the bodily 
frame-work are competent to be affected in 


such a manner as to cause the sensations of 
taste or smell, of sight or of hearing: and only a 
few substances, or particular kinds of vibrations, 
are able so to affect these regions. These very 
limited parts of the body, which put us in rela- 
tion with particular kinds of substances, or forms 
of force, are what are termed sensory organs. 


Horizontal Section of the Eyeball. 

1, cornea; 1’, conjunctiva; 2, sclerotic; 2’, sheath of 
optic nerve; 3, choroid; 3°’, rods and cones of the ret- 
ina; 4, ciliary muscle; 4’, circular portion of ciliary 
muscle; 5, ciliary process; 6, posterior chamber 
between 7, theiris and the suspensory ligament; 7’, 
anterior chamber} 8, artery of retinain the center of 
the optic nerve; 8’, centre of biind spot; 8°’, macula 
lutea; 9, ora serrata (this is of course not seenina 
section such as this, butis introduced to show its po- 
sition); 10, space behind the suspensory ligament (ca- 
nal of Petit); 12, crystalline lens; 13, vitreous humor; 
14, marks the position of the ciliary ligament; a, optic 
axis (in the actual eye of which this is an exact copy, 
the yellow spot happened, curiously enough, not to 
ben the optic axis); b, line of equator of the eye- 
Jail. 
There are two such organs for sight,two for 
hearing, two for smell, and one, or more strictly 
speaking, two, for taste. The eyeball is com- 

osed of a tough, firm, spheroidal case, consist- 
ing of fibrous or connective tissue, called the scle- 
rotic; in front of this is a transparent mem- 
brane called the cornea; in reality this is a part 
of the sclerotic. The corneo-sclerotic case of 
the eye is kept in shape by what are termed the 
humors, watery or semi-fluid substances, one 
of which, the agueous humor, which is hardly 
more than water holding a few organic and sa- 
line substances in solution, distends the corneal 
chamber of the eye, while the other, the vitreous, 
which is rather a delicate jelly than a regular 
fluid, keeps the sclerotic chamber full. The two 
humors are separated by avery beautiful, trans- 
parent, doubly-convex crystalline lens, denser, 
and capable of refracting light more strongly 
than any of the humors. The crystalline lens 
is composed of fibres having a somewhat com- 
plex arrangement, and is highly elastic. In 
close contact with the sclerotic externally, and 
lined, internally, by a layer of small polygonal 
bodies called pigment cells, is a vascular coat 
called the choroid coat; the pigment cells give 
color to the eye. The iris is a curtain with a 
round hole in the middle, provided with cireu- 
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Jar and radiating unstriped muscular frbres ; the 
edges are connected with the capsule of the eye 
at the junetion of the cornea and sclerotic by 
the cilis ary ligament. The phenomena of vision 
is explained as follows: Rays of light reflected 
from the points A and Bare slightly “refracted in- 
wards upon entering the anterior chamber at 
C ©, which contains the aqueous humor. 
Upon entering the crystalline lens D, they are 
still further bent, until at length these ‘lines, 
meeting together ‘at one point, “form the focus 
EF. The highest point becomes lowest, and 
vice versa ; or, in other words, the object is in- 
verted. In thenormal eye the point of mect- 
ing, or focus, of the lines is just on the retina, or 
inner lining ‘of the eye. Should the posterior 
wall be too close to the crystalline lens, the lines 
would not meet; therefore the vision would be 
confused, as on the line H. Should the retina 
be at the line G, the rays having come to a focus 
atE F, will again diverge, and will thus result | 


numbers of delicate filaments, the olfactory 
nerves, through it to the olfactory mucous mem- 
brane. On each wall of the septum this mucous 
membrane forms a flat expansion, but on the 
side walls of each nasal cavity it follows the ele- 
vations and depressions of the inner surfaces of 
what are aalled the upper and middle turbinal, 
or spongy bones. The interior of each of these 
is occupied by air cavities separated from each 
other by very delicate partitions only, and com- 
municating with the nasal cavities. There is a 
third light, scroll-like bone, distinct from these 
two, and attached to the maxillary bone, which 
is called the inferior turbinal, as it lies lower 
than the other two, and imperfectly separates 
the air passages from the proper olfactory 
chamber. It is covered by the ordinary ciliated 
mucous membrane of the nasal passage, and 
receives no filaments from the olfactory nerve. 
| The ear, or organ of the sense of hearing, is 
much more complex than either of the sensory 
organs yet described. The essential parts, on 
either side of the he: ad, consist, substanti: ally, of 
two peculiarly formed ‘membranous bs ags, called, 
respectively, the membranous labyrinth and the 


scala media of the cochlea Both these bags are 
lodged in cavities which they do not com sletely 
fill, “situated in the midst of a dense at solid 
mass of bone called petrosal, which forms a 
yart of the temporal bone, and enters into the 
fae ofthe s sear Each bag is filled with a fluid, 
and is also supported in a “fluid which fills the 
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in an imperfect vision. In some ocular trou- 
bles, asin short and far sightedness, the convex 
portions of the eye, the cornea and the lens, 
which refract the light, are either too convex or 
not sufficiently so, and thus the i image is imper- 
fectly reproduced on the retina. When an 
excess of light falls on the retina, and obliquely 
to the point of vision, the superfluous rays are 
absorbed by the pigments of the choroid coat. 
Otherwise an excess of light again falling on the 
retina would again be reflecte d, blurring” the dis- 
tinctness of the vision. The nose is the d organ of 
smell. It is a delicate mucous membrane which 
lines a part of the nasal cavities. Each nostril 
leads into a spacious nasal chamber, separated 
in the middle by the septum. Below, each 
nasal chamber is separated from the cavity of 
the mouth by the bony palate. The partition 
is continued down at the end of this palate to the 
root of the tongue by a fleshy curtain. The 
uppermost and front’ part of the roof of the 
nasal cavity between the eyes, is formed by a 
delicate, horizontal plate of bone, perforated 
like a sieve by a great many small holes, called | 
the cribriform plate. 
membranous structures which line its two sur- 


faces) separates the cavity of the nose from that | 
| posterior, and_ external 
| cochlea; Eu., 


which contains the brain. The olfac tory lobes 
which are directly connected with, and form 
indeed a part of, the brain, enlarge at their ends, 


and their broad extremities rest upon the upper | 
side of the cribriform plate; sending immense | 


This plate (with the | 


cavity in which itis lodged. Inthe interior of 


| eac ch bag, certain small, “mobile, hard bodies are 


contained ; the ultimate filaments of the audi- 
tory nerves are so distributed upon the walls of 
the bags that their terminations must be knocked 
by the vibrations of the small, hard bodies, 

should anything set them in motion. Both 
these membranous bags are lined by an epithel- 
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Transverse Section showing the Parts of Ear. 


Co., conchaor external ear; #.M., external audi- 
tory meatus; 7y.M., tympanic membrane; Inc. Mall., 
incus and malle us; A.S.C., P.S.C., E.S.C., anterior, 
semicircular canals; Coc., 
Eustachian tube; /.4., internal auditory 
meatus, through which the auditory nerve passes to 


| the organ of hearing. 


ium. Theauditory nerve, after passing through 
the dense bone of the skull, is distributed to 
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certain regions of each bag, where its ultimate 
filaments come into peculiar connection with the 
epithelial lining. he membranous labyrinth 
is surrounded ve a bony labyrinth, and the 
scala media is only a part of an intricate struct- 
ure called the cochlea. The bony labyrinth and 
cochlea with all the parts inside each constitute 
together what is called the internal ear. The 
membranous labyrinth has the figure of an oval 
vestibular sac, consisting of two parts, the one 
called utriculus, the other sacculus hemispher- 
icus. The hoop-like, semicircular canals open 
into the utriculus. They are three in number, 
and, two being vertical, are called the anterior 
and posterior vertical semicircular canals; while 
the third, lying outside and horizontally, is 
termed the external horizontal semicircular 
canal. One end of each of these canals is dila- 
ted into whatis called an ampulla. The fluid 
which fills the cavities of thesemicircular canals 
and utriculus is termed endolymph. That 
which separates these delicate structures from 
the bony chambers in which they are con- 
tained is the perilymph. Each of these fluids 
is so thin as to be little more than water. 
In the scala mediathe primitive bag is drawn 
out into a long tube which is coiled 24 times on 
itself into a conical spiral and lies in a much 
wider chamber of corresponding form, excavat- 
ed in the petrous bone in such a way as _ to 
leave a central column of bony matter called 
the modiolus. The scala media has a triangu- 
lar transverse section, being bounded above 
and below by the membranous walls which 
converge internally and diverge externally. At 
their convergence, the walls are fastened to 
the edge of a thin plate of bone, the lamina 
spiralis, which aan round the modiolus. At 
their divergence they are fixed to the wall of 
the bony chamber. The two passages thus 
formed are called scala tympani and scala ves- 
tibuli. They are filled with perilymph. In the 
dry skull there are two wide openings, termed 
fenestra, or windows, on the side nearest the 
outside of the skull. Of these fenestre, one, 
termed ovalis (the oval window), is situated 
inthe wall of the vestibular cavity; the other, 
rotunda (the round window), behind and be- 
low this, is the open end of the scala tympani 
at the base of the spire of the cochlea. In the 
fresh state, each of these windows or fenestra 
is closed by a fibrous membrane, continuous 
with the periosteum of the bone. The fenestra 
rotunda is closed only by membrane; but fast- 
ened to the centre of the membrane of the fen- 
estra ovalis, so as to leave only a narrow mar- 
in, is an oyal plate of bone, part of one of the 
ittle bones to bs described shortly. The outer 
wall of the internal ear is far away from the 
exterior of the skull. Between it and the visi- 
ble opening of the ear, are placed, Ist, the tym- 
panum, and 2d, the long external passage or 
meatus. The tympanic membrane separates 
these two, being tightly stretched in an oblique 
across the passage. 38 small bones, the auditory 
ossicles, lie in the cavity of the tympanum: 1. 
Stapes, the foot-plate, is fastened to the fenestra 
ovalis; its hoop projects into the tympanic cay- 
ity. 2. Malleus, a long process fastened to the 
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inner side of the tympanic membrane. The 
body of the malleus and a small process is “as- 
tened to the wall of the tympanum by liga- 
ments. The rounded surface of the head of 
the malleus fits into a corresponding pit in the 
end of a third bone, the inews or anvil, which 
has two processes: 1, horizontal, resting upon 
the walls of the tympanum; the other, verti- 
cal, descends almost parallel with the long pro- 
cess of the malleus, and unites with the os o7- 
biculare, which articulates with the stapes. The 
organ of the sense of taste is the mucous mem- 
brane which covers the tongue, especially its 
back pe and the hinder part of the palate. 
Like that of the skin, the deep or vascular lay- 
er of the mucous membrane of the tongue is 
raised up into papillee, but these are large, sep- 
arate, and have separate coats of epithelium. 
Towards the tip of the tongue they are for the 
most part elongated and pointed, and are called 
jiliform; over the rest of the surface of the tongue 
these are mixed with other larger papillae, with 
broad ends and narrow bases, called fungi form; 
but towards its root there are anumber of large 
papillie, arranged in the figure of a V with its 
pans backwards, each of which is like a fungi- 
orm papilla surrounded by a wall. These are 
the circumvallate papille. The larger of these 
papillze have subordinate small ones upon their 
surfaces. They are very vascular, and they re- 
ceive nervous filaments from two sources, the 
one the nerve called glossopharyngeal, the other 
the gustatory, which is a branch of the 5th 
nerve. The latter chiefly supplies the front 
of the tongue, the former its bask and the adja- 
cent part of the palate. 

SKELETON.—The different cartilages, com- 
posed of a dense, firm substance, known as 
gristle, make up the skeleton of man. All the 

ones are fastened together by ligaments, 
or by cartilages; and where they play freely 
over one another, a coat of cartilage furnishes 
the surfaces which come into contact. The 
cartilages which thus form part of a joint are 
called articular cartilages, and their free sur- 
faces, by which they rub against each other, 
are lined by a delicate synovial membrane, 
which secretes a lubricating fluid, the synovia. 
The harder tissues are the bones, which are 
masses either of cartilage, or of connective tis- 
sue, hardened by being impregnated with phos- 
phate and carbonate of lime. They are animal 
tissues which have become, in a manner, natu- 
rally petrified; and when the salts of lime are 
extracted, as they may be, by the action of acids, 
a model of the bonein soft and flexible animal 
matter remains. More than 200 separate bones 
are ordinarily reckoned in the human ody, 
though the actual number of distinet bones. 
varies at different periods of life, many bones 
which are separate in youth becoming united 
together in old age. From their shapes, bones 
are called long, short, flat, and irregular. Long 
bones are hollow, and filled with a fatty mat- 
ter; the others solid. Place a section of bone 
under the microscope and there will be noticed 
little canals running in a longitudinal direction. 
These are named Haversian canals, and around 
these canalsthe bone is placed in layers in the 
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form of rings. Branching in all directions from 
these canals are smaller little tubes called canal- 
iculi. These canaliculi end in little pouches 
named lacune. All these small canals and 
pouches are filled with a fluid which nourishes 
the bone. 


si 


ferior maxillary or lower jawbone; 6, atlas or first 
cervical vertebra; 7, vertebra prominens, or seventh 
cervical vertebra; 8, first dorsal vertebra; 9, twelfth 
dorsal, first lumbar vertebra. Of the vertebra there 
are originally 33, but the twenty-fifth, twenty-sixth, 
twenty-seventh, twenty-eighth, and twenty-ninth 
early unite into one great bone, called the sacrum; 
the four remaining vertebra often run into one bony 


Skeleton—Front View. 


1, frontal; 2, nasal; 3, malar; 4, temporal; 5, super- 
ior maxillary, or upper jaw; 6, inferior maxillary, or 
lower jaw; 7, mastoid process; 8, last cervical verte- 
bra; 9, first dorsal vertebra; 10, acromion process of 
the scapula, 12; 11, coracoid process of the scapula; 12, 
scapula; 13, humerus; 14, manubrium, or first piece 
of sternum; 15, sternum, or breast-bone; 16, ensiform, 
or third piece; 17, cartilage of sixth rib; 18, eleventh 
rib; 19, 12th rib; 20, first lumbar vertebra; 21, sacrum; 
22, 23, 24, pelvis; 22, ilium; 23, pubes; 24, ischium; 25, 
ulna; 26, radius; 27, tarsal; 28, metatarsal; 29, phalan- 
ges; 37, internal cuneiform. 


Skeleton—Back View. 


1, parietal; 2, occipital; 3, frontal; 4, malar; 5, in- 


mass called the coccyx; 10, coccyx; 11, sacrum; 12, 
twenty-four ribs bound the chest jaterally, twelve on 
each side, and most of them are connected by carti- 
lages with the breast-bone. In the girdle which sup- 
ports the shoulder, two bones are always distinguish- 
able as the scapula and the clavicle. The pelvis, to 
which the legs are attached, consists of two poperate 
bones called the os innominatum); 13, first rib; 14, 
twelfth and last rib; 15, clavicle or collar-bone; 16, 
scapula or shoulder-bone; 17, humerus; 18, ulna; 19, 
radius; 20, carpal bones;these are the scaphoides, tra- 
pezium, semilunare,trapezoides,cuneiforme,magnum, 

isiforme, and unciforme; 21, metacarpal, 5; 22, pha- 
anges, 14; 23, femur; 24, tibia; 25, fibula; 26, tarsus; 
these are the caleaneum, astragalus, naviculare, cu- 
neiform, and the cuboid; 27, metatarsus, 5; 28, pha- 
langes, 14, 
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REMARKS.—The following are good general 
rules for the preservation of ‘health: 1. Health 
requires, in order that we may breathe the same 
air once only, proper ventilation.—2. Our dwel- 
lings and places of business should freely admit 
solar rays.—3. Decomposing animal and vegeta- 
ble substances, the gases of which enter the 
lungs and corrupt and poison the blood, should 
be kept away from our abodes and every pre- 
caution observed to secure a pure atmosphere.— 
4, Anequal bodily temperature should be main- 
tained by Shesioall exercise, by proper clothing 
or by fire. Physical exercise warms, invigor- 
ates and purifies the blood, clothing preserves 
the warmth the body generates, fire imparts 
warmth externally; therefore, to obtain and 
preserve warmth, exercise stands first, then 
clothing and fire—5, Fire consumes the oxy- 
gen of the air and produces noxious gases; the 
air is less pure inthe presence of candles, gas 
or coal fire than otherwise, and the deterioration 
should be repaired by increased ventilation.—6. 
As the skin imbibes moisture or throws it off, 
according to the state of the atmosphere and 
the temperature of the body, it must be repeat- 
edly washed and kept perfectly clean.—7. As 
late hours and anxious pursuits exhaust the 
nervous system and produce disease and prema- 
ture death, 8 hours should be given to rest.—8. 
The best health is enjoyed upon plain, simple sol- 
ids and fluids, of which a sufficient but temper- 
ate quantity should be taken, and strong drinks, 
tobacco, snuff, opium, and all mere indulgences 
should be avoided. —9. Clothing in quantity 
and quality should be adapted to the alternations 
of the weather of night and day, and of the 
seasons, more especially by the young and old. 
—Finally, moderation in eating and drinking; 
the amount of time and energy spent in labor, 
business or study; regularity in physical exer- 
cise, enough only to keep up a good circulation 
of the blood; recreation and rest; cleanliness, 
equanimity of temper and equality of tempera- 
ture, are the great essentials to that which sur- 
passes all wealth—health of mind and body. 

AVERAGE WEIGHTS AND MEASURES of the 
Human Body. — There are a few good points to 
be remembered, namely: That the average 
weight of an adult manis 140 Ibs., 6 0z.; that 
the average weight of askeletonis about 14 Ibs; 
that the number of bones is 240; that the av- 
erage weight of the brain of aman is 33 Ibs.; 
of a woman, 2 Ibs. and 11 oz.; that the brain of 
a man exceeds twice that of any other animal; 
that the average height of an Englishman is 5 
ft., 9 in.; that the average number of teeth is 
32; that a man breathes about 20 times ina 
minute, or 1,200 times inan hour; that a man 
breathes about 18 pts. of air in a minute, or 
upwards of 7 hogsheads in a day; that the av- 
erage of the pulse in infancy is 120 per min- 
ute; in manhood, 80; at 60 years, 60; the 
pulse of females is more frequent than that of 
males; that the weight of the circulating blood 
js about 28 lbs.; that the heart beats 75 times 


in a minute, sends nearly 10 lbs. of blood 
through the veins and arteries each beat, and 
makes 4 beats while we breathe once; that 540 
Ibs., or over 1 hhd. of blood, passes through the 
heart in an hour; that 12,000 lbs., or 24 hhds., 
4 gals., or 10,7823 pts., pass through the heart 
in 24 hours. 

BATHING.—Nothing is of more transcendent 
importance to the maintenance of health than 
cleanliness, and this can only be obtained by 
the free use of water, in washing, sponging or 
bathing. The modes of bathing are various, 
and, when rightly used, are most powerful for 
good.—1. (The Cold Bath.) Taken in sea or 
river, temperature from 85° to 65° Fahr., this 
has a most powerful, exhilarating and tonic ef- 
fect on the frame, and imparts a vigorous glow 
and stimulus to the system, when the body is 
not debilitated. It should not be continued 
longer than two or three minutes.— 2. ( The 
Temperate Bath.) Ranging from 65° to 80° 
Fahr., is much preferable to the last for the use 
of invalids. Duration of bath should not be 
extended over three minutes, and the whole 
body should be thoroughly rubbed dry with a 
coarse towel, to induce a glow. The illustra- 
tion shows a useful bath-tub with an ordinary 
gasoline or coal oil stove beneath to warm the 
water.— 8. (The Full Warm Bath.) Taken in 
the ordinary long bath tubs, are in the highest 


Portable Bath, with Stove. 
degree promotive of health and comfort. 
temperature should range from 90° to 98°; bet- 


The 


ter under that than over it. The benefits will 
be increased by the use of carbonate of soda, 4 
oz. to 80 gals. water. This rids the system of 
much effete matter, promotes the cure of dis- 
ease, and thoroughly cleanses the emunctories. 
After bathing, rub thoroughly dry. — 4. (The 
Hot Bath.) Ranging from 98° to 112°, thorough- 
ly stimulates the nervous system, but immersion 
cannot be prolonged over 2 or 3 minutes with- 
out permanent injury. Water scalds at 150°, 
but heated air at 260° is not painful. It is not 
safe to tamper with such high temperatures. 
The sensation in hot vapor resembles that 
of contact with boiling water.—5. (Poor Man’s 
Vapor Bath.) Heat two or three bricks and 
place them under the patient’s chair; sprinkle 
some water over the bricks, and cover the 
patient to keep in the steam; or, a large lump 
of quicklime placed in a pan or old iron pot 
and sprinkled with water or wrapped up ina 
wet coarse towel. Neither of these methods, 
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however, are at all comparable to the efficiency 
of s properly administered ApoE bath, either 
pure or medicated, in which the temperature 
of the steam, ete., can be regulated as follows : 
Temperature of tepid vapor bath, to be breath- 
ed, 90° to 100°; warm ditto, 100° to 110°; hot 
ditto, 110° to 120°; not to be breathed, tepid 
bath, 96° to 106°; warm, 106° to 120°; het, 
120° to 130°. — 6. (Sponge Bath.) This is « 


Porta ble Sponge Bath. 


means of health of such transcendent impor- 
tance, that in the absence of other bathing fa- 
cilities, it should 
never be neglect- 
ed for a single 
day. Only a 
small quantity 
of tepid water 1s 
used. The wat- 
Sponge Bath. er should be 
applied with a sponge over the whole body. Then 
rub dry. —7. (Sitting or Sitz slate Itshould be 
~ arranged to admit ef 

complete immersion 
of the lower part of 
the back and abdom- 
inal regions, the 
thighs, ete., with am- 
ple room for laving 
the water and knead- 
ing the parts. The 
cold tonic bath given 
in this way is ex- 
cellent for diseases 
of the kidneys, bladder, urino-genital organs, 
viles, constipation, ete.—8. (Head Bath.) Taken 
ba piece the patient on his back, on a mat- 
tress, with his head in a shallow basin, made 
with a depression in the rim to accommodate 
the neck, and about 8 inches of water, warm or 
cold,as may be desired. A most excellent cooling 
application for affections of the head, brain, ete.— 
9. lagugls Bath.) Consists of a jet of water used 
as a stimulant in lethargic states of the system ; 
also a remedy for swellings, sprains, stiff joints, 
rheumatic affections, ete. Applied directly to 
the parts. A jet froma hose may be used as a 
substitute for the douche bath in certain cases. 
—10. (Wet Sheet Pack.) A. most powerful rem- 
edial agent for invalids. Immerse a cotton or 
linen shect in a pail of cold water, remove the 
bedclothes from the mattress,and on the mat- 
tress spread a coverlet; then two or three blan- 
kets; next, wring out the wet sheet in the bucket 
of water and spread it over the blankets. The 
patient should now warm his feet, divest him- 
self of clothing, and place himself at full length 
on the cold, wet sheet, with his hands placed 
over his breast. The sheet, blanket and cover- 
let should be tucked in closely all around his 
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body by an attendant, the head elevated on pil- 
lows and covered with «a wet cloth. The first 
sensation is that of a chill, which gives place 
aimost immediately to a comfortable glow, 
gradually increasing to a sweat. Remain in the 
pack from 25 minutes to an hour or more. 
Some have been known to fall asleep in it. To 
receive the fullest benefit, it should re followed 
at once by a plunge bath, or thorough ablution 
in cold water, and friction by means of a coarse 
towel. —11. Cae Vapor Bath.) The patient 
divested of all clothing excepting a night. shirt, 
seats himself on a wooden-bottomed chair, and 
covers well before and behind with blankets or 
coverlets reaching from the shoulders to the 
floor. Place a saucer containing a few spoon- 
fuls of alcohol, whisky, or any spirit that will 
burn, on the fioor under the chair and ignite. 
The vapor ascends, and, confined by the Dlan- 
kets, it will soon induce a copious pone 
from every pore of the body subject to its 
action. The operation is highly beneficial to 
the system, aa may last untila free perspira- 
tion is induced. Be careful about the burning 
spirit—12. (Galvanic, Electric and Magnetic 
Baths.) The first is taken by placing the pa- 
tient in a wooden bath tub, filled with water im- 
pregnated with any desired drug. The nega- 
tive pole of the battery is suspended in the 
water, »nd a wire connected with the positive 
pole, with a sponge attached, communicates 
with the body. The electric current from the 
positive pole enters the body and escapes 
through the pores. An electro-positive bath is 
given while the patient sits on a chair, insulated 
by placing glass under the feet. While the 
glass plate of the electric machine is being re- 
volved, the patient holds the prime conductor, 
and his Body becomes charged with positive 
electricity. — 13. (Acid Bath.) Highly benefi- 
cial in liver and other complaints, and may be 
compounded with water acidified with vinegar, 
or with water, 80 gals., muriatic acid, 14 oz. 
Use the latter in a wooden tub or non-metal- 
lic vessel.—14. (Shower Bath.) This, with cold 
water, never fails to produce a shock which 
weak and nervous patients find it very hard to 
withstand ;-but to persons of strong constitution 
the shock is usually sueceeded by a most agree- 
able reaction. This bath may be rendered 
agreeable, even to the feeble, by the use of tepid 
or warm water, applied in the form of a deticate 
spray, passed through minute perforations in a 
tin vessel placed overhead, and fitted with a 
proper apparatus for regulating the descent.— 
15. (Foot Bath.) This is calculated to produce 
the most decided benetit in correcting cold 
feet, also to relieve heat in the head. Use 
warm or hot water, ,.with the addition of 
mustard or cayenne pepper. In cases of swol- 
len limbs, ulcers, rheumatic pains, ete., great 
relief will be obtained by extending the treat- 
ment to the legs, knees, limbs, ete., thoroughly 
washing and laving the parts.—16. (Mud Bath.) 
One of the most powerful remedial agents. On 
the principle that charcoal purifies foul water, 
absorbing its impurities, so mud acts on the 
body, opening the pores, withdrawing effete 
matter, cooling the skin, and curing disease.— 
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17. (Sulphur Bath.) Produced by rae | sul- 
aay acid gas to surround the Cpa ody, 

eing confined there by surrounding him with 
a blanket or other suitable arrangement for keep- 
ing it from his face. A convenient manner of 
extemporizing a bath of this kind is to ea 
sulphur on a red-hot brick surrounded by a 
small amount of water, over which the patient 
is seated, enveloped with a blanket, as recom- 
mended for a vapor bath.—18. (Mercurial 
Bath.) May be extemporized in a like manner 
by placing ten ortwenty grains of calomel on 
the brick.—19. (Ammoniacal Bath.) It may be 
prepared by adding a half to an ounce of the 
spirits of hartshorn to the gallon of water, accor- 
ding to the strength required. Great caution 
should always be exercised in using the stronger 
medicated baths. —20. (Turkish or Hot Air 
Bath.) In ordinary forms of baths the accumu- 
lations on the skin are washed off. In this they 
are literally washed out. The bather, wrapped 
only in a soft sheet, reclines on a lounge in the 
sweating-room, where the intense perspiration 
induced by a dry heat, varying from 120° to 
140° Fahr., is continued for a sufficient time to 
flush every channel of the skin, and expel from 
the body every particle of obstructed perspira- 
tion. The bather is subjected to a process of 
elaborate shampooing, a kind of kneading of the 
muscles of the entire body by the hands of the 
assistant, by which means every particle of im- 
purity is effectually worked out of the body, 
which is then scraped and washed. The bather 
is then wrapped in a dry sheet, and conducted 
to an agreeable divan, where he remains for a 
sufficient time to recover from fatigue. In obes- 
ity, chronic rheumatism, malaria, gout, various 
skin diseases, and numerous chronic affections, it 
isa remedy of great value. Persons of delicate 
physique are, however, sometimes unfavorably 
affected by the heroic treatment. 

BEDS AND BED-CLOTHES.—A bed, whatever 
it be made of, should be so flexible that 
all parts of the body may rest upon_it equally. 
It ought to adapt itself to the outline of the 
body in whatever position the body may be 
placed. The very hard mattress which yields 
nothing, and which makes the body rest on two 
or three points of corporeal surface, should be 
excluded from use. On the other hand, the 
bed that is so soft that the body is enveloped 
in it, though it may be very luxurious, is too 
oppressive, hot and enfeebling; it keeps up a 
regular fever, which cannot fail to exhaust 
both physical and mental energies. The best 
bedis one of two kinds: A. fairly soft feather 
bed laid upon a soft horse-hair mattress; or a 
thin mattress laid upon one of the elastic steel- 
spring beds. Heavy bed-clothes are a mistake ; 
weight inno true sense means warmth. The 
light down quilts or coverlets are the best to 
use. One of these quilts takes well the place of 
two blankets, and shay cause much less fatigue 
from weight than layer upon layer of blanket 
covering. It should be therule to learn so to 
adapt the clothing that the body is never cold 
and never hot while under the clothes. 

BRAIN, Health of.—Do not overtax the brain. 
No man should do more work of muscle or of 
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brain in a day than he can perfectly recover 
from the fatigue of in a good night’s rest. Up 
to that point, exercise is good; beyond, are 
waste of life, exhaustion and decay. In apo- 
plexy, a blood-vessel of the brain gives way; 
and the blood accumulates near its base, and 
pressing on the cranial nerves, on which the ac- 
tion of the vital organs depend, cuts off the 
flow of nervous force to the latter. A slighter ef- 
fusion may cause only paralysis, from which 
the patient may recover, the wound healing and 
the blood being taken gradually up and car- 
ried off by the absorbents. Sometimes the se- 
rous portion of the blood escapes through the 
ores of the vessels sufficiently to occasion a simi- 
ar result. Free-livers are especially liable to apo- 
plexy. They keep the vessels too full and the 
current too strong. Distaste for work, except 
in one constitutionally lazy, is a sign of cere- 
bral fatigue. Brain workers should take just 
enough exercise to keep up a good circulation. 
ae food they require what can be digested 
easily. 

CHEWING or MASTICATION.— By this act 
food not only becomes comminuted, but mixed 
with the saliva, and reduced to a form fit for 
swallowing. It has been justly regarded by the 
highest authorities as the first process of diges- 
tion, and one without which the powers of the 
stomach are overtasked, and often performed 
with difficulty. Hence the prevalence of dys- 
pepsia and bowel complaints among persons 
with bad teeth, or those who bolt their food with- 
out chewing. 

CLEANLINESS.—The proper healthfulness of 
cities and dwellings depends upon personal 
cleanliness, household cleanliness, and munici- 
pal cleanliness. Al the legislation conceivable 
will be of no service in preserving the health 
of a city unless the first of these is observed, 
and it is there that the work should commence. 
Free baths, with whatever of compulsion is 
necessary to make that class of citizens use 
them who need them most and which class is 
most averse to their use, are of the first impor- 
tance. Bodily cleanliness is the first step to- 
ward household neatness, for no clean family 
will live in a filthy house. For methods see 
Bathing. The cleansing of dwellings does not 
depend alone upon the use of water. Dry dirt 
is preferable to moist and moldy cleanliness. 
Scrubbing is good sanitation only when follow- 
ed by thorough drying and ventilation. Dry 
dirt, even on a kitchen floor, is far more tolera- 
ble, hygienically, than slops and rotten beams 
under the floor. Moist and mildewed papers, 
held to sodden walls by putrid paste, will origi- 
nate diseases which could have no existence in a 
dry atmosphere. These evils are often intensi- 
fied by the addition of sewer gases escaping 
from defective ‘ee Tear off sodden paper, 
carry off from the roofs the rain which perme- 
ates the walls, and put down kitchen floors that 
are impermeable to water. To properly cleanse 
streets and alleys is to remove the filth, b 
scraping and sweeping it up and carting it 
away; by leaving the streets as dry as may be 
except from the most superficial sprinkling; b 
removing all the slops and garbage from the al- 
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leys, and using disinfectants at all offensive lo- 
calities. A model street is one composed ofa 
smooth, not slippery, hard material, impermea- 
ble to moisture, having its dust and accumula- 
tions swept or washed away at night. 
CLOTHING. — The object of our clothing 
should be threefold: Warmth in winter, coolness 
in summer, and health and comfort at all times. 
Our clothes have no power to manufacture or 
impart heat. Heat is generated within our bod- 
ies, and what is termed warm clothing is that 
made from materials that are bad conductors of 
it, and which consequently retain the natural 
heat of our bodies; and cool clothing is made 
from materials that are good conductors of heat, 
and hence convey it away from the body or al- 
low it to escape. Linen 1s a good conductor of 
heat, and is hence largely worn in summer and 
in tropical or warm climates. Cotton is not so 
ood a conductor of heat, and hence is warmer 
than linen. Silk and wool are bad conductors 
of heat, and are hence much warmer and conse- 
uently better suited for winter clothing and 
or colder climates. Furs and feathers are very 
bad conductors of heat, and much used for 
wraps of various kinds. All kinds of clothing 
near the skin absorb more or less of insensible 
erspiration, and should be frequently changed. 
‘lothing worn through the day should be laid 
off and a night-dress used for sleeping in. India- 
rubber, when worn continuously, is injurious 
and unhealthy, on account of interrupting and 
retaining the insensible perspiration. All wear- 
ing apparel of this kind should be laid off upon 
entering the house. All persons should wear 
thick or thin flannel next the skin, winter and 
summer; it absorbs the perspiration, and does 
not chill the body by coming in contact with 
it, as cotton and linen garments do. The feet 
should at all times be kept warm and dry, and 
the shoes and. boots should be made of substan- 
tial material, and with thick soles. Clothing 
should be made to fitthe form. We should not 
attempt to torture the body into some unnatural 
form to suit the foolish caprice of fashion. The 
dress of children should favor to the fullest ex- 
tent ths natural and unrestrained development 
of the body. Many poor infants are cruelly 
tortured, deformed, or permanently injured for 
life, by tight and misshaped dresses. The prac- 
tice of dressing infants in long clothes, is objec- 
tionable, when continued too long or beyond 
gevere weather, for, besides being injurious to 
health, it cramps the action of the limbs, and by 
so doing prevents their proper development. 
COLDS.—Sudden warming when cold is dan- 
gerous, as well as the reverse. There is ordina- 
rily little, if any, danger to be apprehended 
from wet clothes, so long as exercise is kept up, 
for the “slow” about compensates for the extra 
cooling by evaporation. Nor is a complete 
drenching moze likely to be injurious than wet- 
ting of one part. But never sit still wet, and in 
changing, rub the body dry. When over- 
heated or drenched with perspiration, put on a 
warm garment before resting still. Except in 
localities where malignant miasmata prevail, 
and that only in warm weather, persons who are 
out of doors the most take and feel cold least. 


COMPLEXION. — Arsenic is a very common 
ingredient of compounds used for improving 
the complexion. Not one of them that has 
been analyzed is fit to rub on the human skin. 
All complexion fiuids are poisonous, and are 
taken into the system by absorption through 
the skin. Brisk rubbing, opening the pores of 
the skin and inducing healthy action, will pro- 
duce far better effects than any cosmetics. 

CONTAGION, To Prevent. — Among diseases 
liable to be spread by the distribution of or- 
ganic poisons, may be mentioned scarlet fever, 
typhus fever, typhoid fever, yellow fever, mea- 
sles, small-pox, diphtheria, infectious ophthal- 
mia, hydrophobia, erysipelas, cholera and 
glanders. he walls of Hoseitals should be 
glass-lined, the better to prevent contamination, 
and means should be used to destroy the conta- 
gious matter by chemical agents. Solar light 
and great heat, are other powerful disinfectants. 
(See i die Mani Thoroughly disinfect all fe- 
cal discharges, and, if in the country, the 
shouid be taken at least 200 feet from any well. 
Under no circumstances should they be dis- 
posed of in an open out-house. In the city, in case 
the drainage is good, it is safe to use the sewer. 
Contagion 1s largely propagated by means of 
clothing. This should be placed in a box or 
acloset maintained at a temperature of 220°, 
dry, for perhaps an hour. Carbolic acid will 
not permanently destroy the effect of vaccine 
virus. People are far more liable to contract 
diseases on an empty than on a full stomach. 

DIGESTION.—All of the strength of body and 
mind, of power to move, to work, to think, 
comes from proper food well digested. A few 
hours of effort use up certain elements in the mus- 
cles, nerves and brain, which can only be 
replaced by digested food. Tonics and stimu- 
lants may temporarily help the dormant or 
weak digestive organs, enabling them to digest 
food, but they do not add to the stock of 
strength. The food in the stomach is moistened 
and largely liquified by a fluid supplied from 
the blood, coming gy through myriads of little 
openings on the inner coating of the stomach. 
it there is much food to be worked up, there 
must be a great flow of blood to supply this di- 
gesting fluid, the gastric ‘amd e blood is 
then drawn away from other parts of the body. 
After a heavy meal one feels dull, Adele, 
because there is less general circulation of the 
blood. If violent or strong exertion of body or 
mind is made soon after eating, it draws the 
blood from the stomach, and digestion of the 
food is retarded. If there is more food than 
the stomach can readily supply gastric juice 
for, some of it will be imperfectly worked over, 
and will go into the system in that condition. 
It will disturb the brain and other organs. It will 
affect and intensify any local trouble or dis- 
ease. If one has weak or diseased lungs, this 
inperfectly digested food will irritate and in- 
tensify the trouble. To be well Ss gcatoet by 
the gastric juice, the food must first be mixed 
with a good supply of saliva, by thorough 
chewing. Eat slowly,and keep every portion of 
food to be swallowed some time in the mouth, 
to get a full supply of saliva. 
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DIPHTHERIA, To Guard against. — Procure 
from a drug store 1 lb. of sulphate of 
zine. Put into an ordinary water pail 8 table- 
spoonfuls with 4 of common salt, and to this add 
1 gal. of boiling water. This disinfecting solu- 
tion is to be kept in the room, and into it should 
be placed and kept for one hour every article 
of soiled clothing, bedding, hankerchiefs, etc. 
When they are removed from this, they should 
be put into boiling water before being washed. 
The dishes and spoons used by the patient’ 
should be put into boiling water before they 
are permitted to leave the room. The remarks 
under Contagion are also appropriate here. 

DISINFECTANTS.—The following aresome of 
the principal disinfectants: 1. For privies, use 
sulphate of iron dissolved in water in the pro- 
portion of 1} Ibs. to the gallon; or the same 
amount of chloride of lime, thoroughly mixed 
in water. —2. For clothing and bed linen, use 
sulphate of zinc and common salt; or boil ina 
solution of permanganate of potassa, 1 oz. to 
3 gals. of water ; if the articles cannot be boiled, 
expose them, in a dry room, toa dry heat from 
200° to 250° Fahr. Linen is stained by perman- 
gante of potassa, but the discoloration may be 
removed by sulphate of iron.—38. For occupied 
rooms, use a spray of Ledoyen’s solution of ni- 
trate of lead, or solid chloride of lime in shallow 
vessels, and ventilate the room well; or a table- 
spoonful of turpentine in a pail of water, isa pow- 
erful destroyer of germs and bad odors.—4. For 
water-closets, bed-pans, etc., use Labarraque’s 
solution of chlorinated soda, 1 fl. 0z. to 1 qt. of wa- 
ter.—5. For drinking water, add, after filtration, 
enough permanganate of potassa to render it 
just perceptibly pink in a strong light.—6. For 
dirt piles, cover with charcoal or dry earth, 2 
or 38 inches deep.—7. For drains, ditches, and 
sewers, use sulphate of iron, coal tar, chloride 
of lime, ete. 

DISTORTIONS.—Spinal curvature arises from 
a weakened state of the muscles, ligaments, and 
bones of the back- 
bone. It is most fre- 
quently met with in 
those whose occupa- 
tion compels them to 
stand the greater part 
of the day; as well 
as in persons who 
pass many hours at 
the desk or at needle 
work. Spinal curva- 
ture is also common 
in young fragile girls 
acting as nursemaids, 
and as such unduly 
subjected to carrying 
heavy infants on one 
side. Amongst the 
children of the poor, 
those of tender years 
are much too fre- 
quently put to this 
objectionable form of 
drudgery. Those 
subjected to too long standing, because the pos- 
ture affords them relief, unconsciously contract 
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the habit of standing on the right leg, and at 
the same time of bending the left knee a little. 
One-sided postures cause distortion because the 
intervertebral substance is compressible to such 
an extent that an adult 
man of middle stature 
loses about an inch of 
his height after having 
been in the erect posture 
during the day, and does 
not regain it until after 
some hours of rest. 
tound shoulders are 
caused often by inces- 
sant desk labor and in- 
dolence both as to an 
erect posture and inflat- 
ing the chest. By means 
of corsets, tight stays, 
and other implements 
of torture the ribs are 
pressed inwards to such 
an extent that all the 
conditions essential to | 
health are imperilled 

and eventually Tenome Round Shoulders. 
overthrown. This mischievous and unnatural 
pressure exerted on the stomach pushes that 
organ out of its 
proper ponuon, 
and in doing so 
forces the diaph- 
ragm also out of 
its place; a dis- 
turbance which 
so curtails the space in which the movements of 
the heart and lungs are performed, that if the 
pernicious custom be persevered in, these latter 
organs become seriously andincurably diseased. 
The liver also shares in the damage inflicted, 
and frequently becomes incapable of discharging 
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its office. Organic disease of the heart is by no 
means an uncommon contingency if tight lacing 
be persevered in ; for that organ is not allowed 
room to beat, nor the blood to circulate. One 
effect of this is seen in frequent fainting: fits. 
Again, tight lacing not unfrequently stops the 
growth and arrests the development of a young 
girl’s breasts, thus seriously incapacitating her 
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from suckling her babe when she becomes a 
mother. Amongst the minor evils wrought by 
the baleful custom, indigestion, with its accom- 
paniments of flatulence, heartburn, pain in the 
chest, ete., is the worst. Constipation, bad 
breath and a red nose are also its attendant ills. 
Another variety of distortion is that brought 
about by wearing tight boots and shoes, or 
those constructed upon false principles; for, a 
boot orshoe may be productive of considerable 
inconvenience to the wearer, as well as cause a 
certain amount of twisting out of place of the 
bones of the foot, without being too small. 
Amongst the consequences arising 
from the adoption of tightly fitting 
or badly constructed boots or shoes 
may be mentioned the following: 
Considerable bodily discomfort, and 
pain in walking; corns and bun- 
lons; growing in of the nails; 
chronic enlargement of the base of 
the great toe; caries or ulcerations 
of the bones of the feet; and flat 
feet. Fig. 1 represents the skeleton 
of the foot with the bones which 
form it intheirnatural position, and 
in which they are admirably adapt- 
ed for executing the various move- 
ments required of them. Tig. 2 gives the inner 
and side view of the 

foot. It is an archrest- 

6) ing in front on the an- 

terior heads of the five 
metatarsal bones, a, but 
Fig. 2. chiefly on that of the 

Side View of a Good Foot. great toe, and on the 
calcaneum or heel, 6, behind. The astragalus, 
c,, forms the keystone of the arch. This arch, 
which supports the superincumbent weight of 
the body, retains its curved form 
by means of strong ligaments or 
bands, which unite the bones which 
compose it into a compact, but 
withal flexible mass. he arch, 
owing to the pressure thrown upon 
it from above, becomes flattened 
when the foot is resting upon the 
ground; but when this pressure is 
removed and the foot eae free, 
the curvature of the arch increases. 
In front of the metatarsal bones 


Fig. 1. 

Natural 
Position of 
Bones of the 
Foot. 


Fig. 3. 
Unnatural are placed the toes, which are con- 


Position 


of necte ] ar ; 
iis Foon nected with the metatarsal bones 


by joints. The great toe has one 
joint; each of the smaller ones has two. Fig. 
3 depicts the skeleton of a foot with the bones 
thrown out of their natural position. The 
great toe ought to have such a position that 
the line of its axis, when carried backwards, 
will emerge at the centre of the heel; this is 
its position in the healthy foot. The sole of 
am almost sound foot is given in Fig. 4, and the 
true position of the great toe is indicated by the 
dotted line. Ina bad foot this line would not 
touch the great toe at all, but clear it entirely. 
The smaller toes, however, are by no means 
without their uses. In standing they rest 
on the ground and give lateral support to 
the foot; while in the act of walking they are 
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bent in a peculiar manner, so that 
they are firmly pressed against the 
ground; 
and here, 
too, they 
support the 
foot lateral- 
ly. The 
first joint 
is strongly 
bent u p- 
wards, while 
the second 
is hollow 
above. As boots and 
shoes are at present con- 
structed, the foot is 
made to adapt itself to Properly Usual Form 
the sole, not the sole to ShapedSole. — of Sole. 

_ the foot. This le ee Sys- 
/ tem must beabandoned. A 
i sole is of the proper con- 
struction when a line ee 
i 


Fig. 4. 
A Good Foot. 


Fig. 6. 


5, c,d.) drawn at half the 
breadth of the great toe, 
(| distant from, and _ parallel 
ine ; to, the inner margin of that 
aed btoeshall, when carried back- 

Misshapen Foot Wards, ee through the cen- 
caused by high heel. ter of the heel. In the usual! 
form of a sole this 
line passes out of 
the inner margin of 
the heel. (Fig, 6.) 
If it be thought de- 
sirable to have point- 
ed shoes, the point- 
ing must 
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be effect- 

ed from 

the out- 

erside as 

in the \ 

annexed Fig. 8. Fig. 7. 

Fig. 7. Pa Sind of Proper 

WH Inapair gEtopenly, Shape for 
_A Foot of shoes Soles. Toes. 

Ciewdeq made on these principles, placed side 
Under. by by side with the heels incontact, the 


abad Shoe. inner margins of the front part of 
the foot are brought close together. (Fig. 8.) 
The heel-piece ought to be as low and broad as 
possible. High and small heels are quite un- 
suitable. Bow legs are caused chiefly by lack of 
nourishment of the bones. An improvement 
in the character of the food is necessary. (See 
Food, Entire Wheat Flour as; also “WomEN 
AND CHILDREN.) Bow legs may also be caused 
by encouraging children to stand on their feet 
too early. 

DRAINAGE.—Every house should have a suit- 
able drain for the removal of its liquid wastes. 
If the house can be brought into connection 
with a public sewer, it is all right; but in those 
cases where there is no public outlet, the ques- 
tion of the disposai of liquid wastes becomes ex- 
tremely serious. For effective drainage, only 
sufficient inclination of the surface is required 
to secure a flow in the drains and 1 foot in 100 
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will be fall enough to accomplish this, especially 
where the flush-tank system is used. This is as 
follows: Let the tight drain deliver into a tightly 
cemented small cistern, say 4x4 ft., discharging 
through a bent overflow pipe of which the inlet 
is 12 in. below the point at which it leaves the 
wall of the cistern, near its top. (Fig. 1.) This 
will secure room for the deposit of solid matters 
at the bottom and for the floating of scum at 
the top. If necessary to clean out the solid ac- 
cumulation at the bottom, it is always worth the 
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cost of removal as manure. The outlet should 
be not more than 12 in. below the surface of 
the ground, and should be continued through 
open-jointed land-drain tiles 2 in. in diameter, 
laid on a foundation of narrow boards or of in- 
verted horse-shoe tiles, also open jointed, and 
nowhere more than about 12 in. below the sur- 
face. This drain may be continuous, or it may 
be the main for any number of longer or short- 
er branches. The whole system may act as a 
means for conveying the foul liquid to all parts 
of an area, and delivering 
it at a point within the 
reach of the roots of aire 


When asingle long line is 

a not sufficient, lay the lateral 

— drains about four feet apart. 

Fig. 2. Ifthe necessary other means 
Corinda Wy pier ene! are adopted to prevent the 


ingress of foul air into 
houses, then it is very well to use immediately 
under the outlets of wash-basins, sinks, ete., 
some form of water-seal trap, which — shall 
be-to a certain extent, a barrier against bad 
smells generated immediately within the waste 
pipes but, as a main 
dependence, these traps 
are a delusion and a 
snare. The usual form 
given to them is shown 
in the figures 2, 8 and 
4. Figure 4 represents 
the common bell trap 
so often used over the outlet pipe of the kiteh- 
en sink, etc. Its movable part is very easily 


Fig. 3. 


Common Water-seal Trap. 
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taken off, and is very apt to be left off, ad even 
when it isin place it offers very slight resistance 
to the pressure of foul air. The great objec- 
tions to all water-seal traps are: 1. That the re- 
sistance they offer to the pressure of sewer gas 
is so slight that a trifling change in the temper- 
ature of a sewer or cesspool, 
the sudden filling of the sewer 
with water, or even the influence 
of a strong wind blowing against 
its outlet, will suffice to open 
them.—2. Wateris avery imper- 
fect disinfecting barrier. When 
water is onceitself infected, what 
is to prevent its giving forth in- 


fection? Safety is to be sought, 

not through a shutting out of Fig. 4. 
the foul gases formed in the Common Bell 
sewer and drain, but inthe pre- Trap. 


vention of this formation by the free admission 
and circulation of air. 

DRINK.—Water enters more largely into the 
composition of our bodies than all other sub- 
stances combined. Apart from its immedi- 
ate invigorating influence, it favors the rapid 
transformation of tissues, and in this man- 
ner facilitates the elimination of deleterious 
substances from the system. A copious draught 
of water at retiring will sometimes entirel 
break up a recent cold. A tumbler of fresh 
water drank regularly upon rising in the 
morning will often do more towards overcom- 
ing chronic constipation than medicine. In 
warm weather drink moderately of cold water. 
Chocolate, from its large proportion of albu- 
men, is a nutritive beverage, but at the same 
time, from its quantity of fat, the most difficult 
to digest. Its aromatic substances, however, 
strengthen the digestion. A cup of chocolate is 
an excellent restorative, and invigorating even 
for weak persons, provided their digestive organs 
are not too delicate. Tea and cefiee do not af- 
ford this advantage. Albumen in tea leaves, 
and legumin in coffee berries, are represented 
in very scanty proportions. Buttermilk nearer 
satisfies all the conditions of a cheap and whole- 
some summer drink than anything known at 
present. Itis agreeable to all palates, thirst- 
subduing and wholesome. Lemonade is one of 
the best and safest drinks for any person, 
whether in health or not. It is suitable to all 
stomach diseases and excellent in sickness. AI- 
coholic liquors should be avoided. They are 
heating as well as stimulating; their use tends 
to excess and sure reaction. (See Milk.) 

EAR.—Ear troubles begin early. The child is 
inclined to put small things into it, such as beans, 
coffee-kernels, pebbles, etc. These irritate and 
inflame the ear, and may become sources of most 
serious mischief. Older persons are hardly wiser 
who pick the ears with the head of a pin. Only 
the softest material and the gentlest pressure 
should be used in cleaning the ear. If the tick- 
ing of a watch can be heard at the distance of 
twenty-eight inches, the hearing is good. Each 
ear should be tested separately. Noises in the 
head, sometimes ringing. frequently are due to 
hardening of the wax in the ear. Sudden 
deafness is sometimes caused by a small mass of 
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wax, from ill-health or uncleanliness, becoming 


hard. A continued secretion of wax then blocks 
up the ear tube still more. A match-end, a pin- 
head, or a penholder, instead of removing, 


pushes down the wax and packs it against the 
tympanum; loss of hearing ensues because the 
membrane can no longer vibrate. The removal 
of wax is in some cases, especially those of 
longer standing, somewhat difficult ; but with 
gentle treatment and patience may be finally 
accomplished, and the hearing fully restored. 
The best means for removing wax is by means 
of water, quite warm, with or without syringe. 
Never give a child a “box on the ears,” for not 
only is deafness caused, but the inflammation 
of the internal cavity, which is so frequent a 
result, may be followed by disease of the bone, 
giving rise to abscess of the brain, and having a 
fatal termination. 

EXERCISE.— Exercise invigorates the brain, 
expands the lungs, quickens the circulation, and 
braces the nerves. All exercise should, as far 
as possible, be in the open air. It facilitates 
the full and thorough oxygenation of the blood, 
the development of the muscles and the ner- 
vous system, and promotes sound digestion. 
Children especially should have the benefit of 
out-dvor exercises in all seasons, except in in- 
clement weather; and, when confined within- 
doors, should have all the benefits of thorough 
ventilation. Many of the diseases of women 
are attributable to too close confinement to 
household drudgery and neglect of proper out- 
door exercise. Every person should take a 
daily walkin the open air. Horseback riding calls 
into activity and develops many of the muscles. 
Gardening is one of the most healthful exercises ; 
the use of the various tools employed brings 
into play every muscle in the body; and 
with the ennobling pleasure to the mind it af- 
fords, it imparts a vigor and freshness to the 
entire system. Of all modes of exercise of 
children, that of jumping the rope is the most 
dangerous. It produces continuous concussions 
of the joints which impinge upon the bone 
often causing periostitis, and finally resulting 
in the death of the bone. Children should 
be encouraged in all their games to take exer- 
cise, but rope-jumping should be forbidden. 

EYES.—Have suflicient light; never sit facing 
it; let it come from behind or from one side; 
have a moderate light, so that surrounding ob- 
jects may not be too strongly illuminated; a black 
shade may sometimes be worn with advantage, 
so large that front and side light may not enter 
the eyes. With this protection the light may 
be safely in front; if reading, it is better that 
it be to one side. Never read in horse or 
steam cars; never read when lying down; do 
not read much during convalescence from. ill- 
ness. But while, on the one hand, the eyes 
should never be strained, or worked to the 
verge of fatigue, on the other, exercise is just as 
beneticial to them as to any other part of the 
body. The habit should be cultivated of study- 
ing small objects carefully, keenness of sight de- 
pending so much upon the mental attention 
one is in the habit of paying to visual impres- 
sions, Excesses of every kind tend to the in- 
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jury of the eyesight, and soin a very great de- 
gree does the want of good and proper specta- 
cles. In choosing glasses or spectacles the eyes 
should look through the centres of the lenses ; 
the spectacles with which the print can be seen 
most distinctly, and, at the same time, with the 
greatest ease to the eyes, are the proper glasses 
to be used without regard to strength or number. 

FILTRATION.—(Scee same in Apparatus, Ma- 
NIPULATIONS, Erc., in CHEMIST AND DRUGGIST.) 
Water often needs purification before it is fit to 
drink. The combined water cooler and _filter 
here shown answers the purpose of rendering 
water drinkable. The water, before filtration, 
passes from chamber A, through sponge-box D, 
and is conveyed to the bottom of the filter, 
through influent pipe N, and upward through 
filtering material F, E, into clear water cham- 
ber B, from whence it is drawn as required, 
through faucet H. 
The filter contains 
a double bottom, 
creating a cham- 
ber for the deposit 
of sediment. By 
reversing the cur- 
rent of water, sed- 
iment is removed 
through faucet I. 
A good servicea- 
ble, cheap filter 
can be made as fol- 
lows: Procure a 
wooden box, a, 3 
ft. high and 1 ft. 
square, open on 
one side, with a 
shelf, m; on this 
shelf place a com- 
mon stone jar, c¢, 
and let a flower- 
pot, d, rest in the 
mouth of the jar. 
If a jar or tank 
with a faucet fit- 
ted cannot be obtained, in a hole, neatly made 
in the bottom ofthe jar, insert the cork, e, from 
beneath, and place a sponge, £, in the hole at 
the bottom of the flower-pot. Put a large 
sponge, f, over the opening : 
in the jar, and a piece of 
thin muslin, g, over this 
sponge; then put into the 
jar, first a layer of 3 or 4 
qts. of clean white or river 
sand, A, then the same quan- 
tity of pulverized charcoal, 
i, and above that 1 qt. of 
small pebble stones, 7. The 
pitcher, 5, stands below the 
shelf, m. The filter should 
be kept constantly at work. 
During the greater part of 
the year it should be placed 
near the hydrant, or pump, 
so that the waste water : 
may flow off. The flower- Home-made Filter. 
pot, d, whose sponge prevents coarse materials 
passing into the jar, should be cleaned once or 
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twice a week; but the jar requires attention not 
more than once or twice a year. Care must be 
taken to have the hole into which the cork, e, is 
fitted, close to the bottom of the jar, so that 
when the filter is not at work, no water will re- 
main to become impure. 


FOOD, Digestibility of.— 


ARTICLE Qondi- Hours 


ARTICLE Qondi- Hours 


OF Requir- OF A requir- 
Foop. on. “ed, roop, . “0B: “ed; 
Rice sais: ...Boiled ....1 00 Soup, chicken Boiled. ..3 00 
Eggs, whip- Apple dump- 
DEG i.iicc. oe RAW: .c2%s< 180) SN. sees. saga 00. 
_ Trout, — sal- Fresh oys- 
* mon, fresh Boiled ....1 30) ters....... Roasted ...3 15 
Apples,sweet Pork steak Broiled ....3 15 
and mellowRaw....... 130 Fresh mut- 
Venison TONG caine Roasted ...3 15 
steak ...... Broiled...1 35 Corn bread Baked ..... $15 
Tapioca.....Boiled ....2 00,Carrots.....Boiled..... 3.15 
Barley ..-3. ee ..2.00 Fresh sau- 
1.) Ub ean es 200} _sage...... Broiled ....3 20 
Bullock’s Fresh floun- 
liver,tresh Broiled ...2 00|_ der...... Fried .,....3 30 
Fresh Eggs .Raw....... 200,Fresh cat- 
Codfish, cur- vits| eee > -3 30 
ed and dryBoiled....2 00;/Fresh oys- 
DUG are Saices Raw....... 2B CCLB cate ac Stewed ....3 30 


Wild turkey Roasted ..2 15 Butter..... -Melted..... 3 30 


Domestic Old strong 
turkey. oe ..2 80! cheese..... MRA Witeciccis- 3 30 

Goose....... ig ..2 30 Mutton soup Boiled ....3 30 

Sucking pig e% ..2 80\O0yster soup ‘‘ ....3 30 

Fresh lamb .Broiled ...2 30)Fresh wheat 

Hash, meat bread...... Baked ....3 30 
and vege- Flat turnips Boiled ....3 30 
tables..... Warmed ..2 30) Irish pota- 

Beans and TOCSY tren Cer weno 
DOs. as -Boiled ....2 30/)Fresh Eggs .Hard boil- 

Parsnips.:. °" s...2 30 A eee ck 

Irish pota- ae oWried ..... 3 30 
TOES ers: sins Roasted ..2 30;\Green corn 

Chicken ....Fricassee .2 45| and beans.Boiled ....3 45 

Custard .....Baked ....2 45|Beets........ OE Geraci OL ao 

Salt Beef....Boiled ....2 45/Fresh lean | 

Sour and DOCK ess ccs Mried:..... 4 00 
hard ap- Fresh veal..Broiled. .4 00 
WOVGA See crys 0:0 RAW esesses 2 50,\Domestic ~ 

Fresh oys- LOWS). 2:s,s'0: Roasted ..4 90 


tOPB cis wes OOF ate aee, ODI DUCK Bret. ats rics $8 55 3100 
Fresh Eggs Soft boiled 3 00;Beef soup, 
Beet, fresh, vegetables 


lean and and bread. Boiled ....4 00 
YaTe@....2-- Roasted ..3 00/ Pork, recent- 
Beef steak.. Broiled ...3 00} ly salted... °° 4 30 


Pork, recent- Fresh veal ..Fried .....4 30 
ly salted...Stewed ...3 00 Cabbage with 
Fresh mut- vinegar ...Boiled....4 30 
U0) Nanas -Boiled ....3 00/Pork, fat and 
Soup beans. ‘* ....3 00! lean..... ..-Roasted ..5 30 
Food should pass into the stomach in a finely 
divided state. ‘The rapidity with which the di- 
gestion is performed depends upon various cir- 
cumstances. Strong emotion, as anger or grief, 
will retard it; moderate exercise hastens it, and 
thus the state both of body and mind influence 
it. A usual meal is generally digested in a 
healthy person in from 3 to 5 Lowe. A. mix- 
ture of vod is not especially objectionable, ex- 
cept as by variety it encourages the appetite, and 
often leads us to consume more than is needful. 
Animal food is digested more quickly than veg- 
etable, and solid food more speedily than soups. 
Oily food is more quickly appropriated by the 
system than muscular fibre, when agreeing with 
the stomach. Uncooked oil is more digestible 
than cooked. Cream and butter are the purest 
of oils. Boiled meats are most digestible, roast- 
ed next, broiled and fried the least so. Bulk is 
necessary to digestion. The people of cold cli- 
mates who live much on fats, mix crude mat- 
ters, sometimes even sawdust, with them, and 
thus find them more readily digested. Milk is 
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foods. “With the same exertion, we need richer 
food in cold weather than in warm. Never eat 
between meals, unless extra exertion or expos- 
ure require it, and then select hearty and 
quickly digestible food. The stools from veg- 
etable food are more copious than from meats, 
because vegetable is less nutritious than an- 
imal food, and more of it is therefore reject- 
ed. As a rule, ripe fruits or vegetables are 
more digestible than green, and green fruit 
stewed more digestible than when eaten in araw 
state. Smoked meats are less digestible than 
fresh, and of smoked or salted meats, the inner 
portion is more easily digested than the outer 
part. Dried fruits, as prunes, raisins, apples, 
ete., are unfit to eat unless well cooked, aa all 
unbroken seeds are indigestible. Alcoholicstim- 
uli, or condiments of any kind, are not necessary 
in healthy conditions of the stomach. 

FOOD, Entire Wheat Flour as.—The bread in 
common use is 40 per cent. deficient in sustain- 
ing qualities. Children fed on white bread are 
very liable to suffer from rickety bones, con- 
sumption and bad teeth, because their food 
does not nourish them properly. The systems 
of milling pursued fail to conserve the best 
food constituents of wheat. White flours are 
impoverished by being whitened through so 
much sifting and bolting; and coarse flours, 
known as Graham, are more or less injured, 
imperfectly prepared, and so mingled with 
waste matters as to do serious injury to delicate 
stomachs and intestines. The true food flour 
must contain all that the choicest wheat con- 
tains of food substance, and must be freed from 
the outer irritating particles. The grains or 
kernels of different varieties of wheat vary from 
each other slightly in form, but are in general 
irregularly oblong oval, having a deep groove 
extending from end to end on one side, and at 
the smaller end of the berry is a brush_of vege- 
table hairs (Fig. 1). At the other end, on the 
opposite side of the berry, under an irregularly- 


Fig. if 
curved surface-layer of bran, technically called 
the shield, is the embryo or germ (Fig. 2). Pass 


a knife through the ber- 
ry, midway between the 
two ends and perpendic- 
ularly to the axis, and 
there will be presented a 
section, which, under the 
microscope, will show an 
exterior envelope of sev- 
eral layers; an interior 
envelope, consisting of 
cells and their contents of 
gluten and _ phosphates, 


Fig. 2. 
among the most nutritious and digestible of | constituting the most nutritious portion of 
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the berry; and a mass of white, consisting 
of loose, cellular tissue supporting a vast 


body of starch granules, with clustérs of cells of 
albuminoid matter extending to the heart of the 
berry (Fig. 8). Moisten the grains with water, and 


Fig. 3. 
rub them between the folds of a rough cloth, and 
thus detach the outer covering, composed of 
two layers, constituting about 38.5 per cent. by 
weight of the plump unbranned berry (Fig. 4). 
To these layers are attached the vegetable hairs 
or beard and the shield covering the embryo. 


Fig. 4. 
The berry, thus hulied, treat with a solution of 
alum, and then with weak acetic acid; open it 
with a sharp knife along the curved surface on 
the side opposite the groove; digest with warm 
water and subject to gentle pressure; the starch 
and imbedded albuminoid bodies may thus be 
wholly separated, leaving a layer of cells con- 
taining gluten and phosphates, constituting a 


Fig. 5. 
Transverse Section af a Scale of Millers’ Bran, 
Magnified to 150 Diameters, part being left 
in outline only. 


part of the inner bran coat. 
coats then free from the gluten by maceration 


These inner bran 
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and gentle pressure. They consist of a honey- 
comb framework of cellular tissue from which 
the cells of gluten and phosphates have been re- 
moved, and the outside layers of envelope not 
separated with the rough cloth. Ordinarily, 
millers’ bran includes all these coats, and also 
carries with them the layer of gluten sacs in ad- 
dition, and traces of adhering white flour (Fig. 5). 
Fig. 6 gives in one illustration a complete an@ 
comprehensive idea of the structure of a grair 
of wheat, and the relative positions of the vari 

ous parts comprising it. 


Sr 
Asif Yee 
\ 6 


1. The epicarp, or outer coat of longitudinal cells.— 
2. The mesocarp, or inner coat of longitudinal cells.~ 
3. The endocarp, or coat of transter cells—the cigar 
coat. —4,. Episperm, testa, outer seed coat, or color 
coat. —5. Tegmen, inner seed coat, or gluten comb 
coat, consisting of a layer of obliterated cells. — 6. 
ayer of gluten sacs, or perisperm, —7. Interior mass 
of white, consisting of irregular cells containing starch 
end albuminoid bodies,—the endosperm, —8. Embryo, 
or germ. —9. Vegetable hairs or beard. 1,2,3 and9 
constitute the outer husk and fibrous beard. 4, 5,6 
and 8 constitute that portion of the wheat wherein re- 
sides nearly all the mineral elements existing in 
wheat. 7 represents the starch cells, and constitutes 
nearly seven-tenths of the entire berry. 


Tt will be understood from the above why white 
flour is the only impoverished food on the diet 
list. To those who seek a flour possessing the 
requisites here shown, the “ Entire heat 
Flour” of the Franklin Mills, of Appleton, 
Wis., is recommended. 

FOOD, Nutritive Power of. — Physiologists 
have divided food into two classes: 1. Those 
containing elements for repairs of the tissue.— 
2. Those that produce heat. The first class 
are called nitrogenous, being made up of the 
elements carbon, nitrogen, hydrogen and oxy- 
gen; the second class contains only carbon, 
hydrogen and oxygen, and are called the non- 
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nitrogenous. Both of these are present in the 
animal and yegetable kingdoms. Besides these, 
phosphates sel other salts are present, and as- 
sist principally in the maintenance of brain and 
nervous tissue. Water has no active properties, 
but only by its presence moistens the tissues, 
reduces solids to liquids, so that they may be 
easily carried from one part to another; it also 
regulates the temperature of the body. The fol- 
lowing is a table of the most important articles 
of diet, in their natural state, showing their 
comparative usefulness as flesh-repairing or heat- 
giving (for their digestibility, see Digestion): 


pee! a = 
52s 2 Wo 
wea] 8 2256 4| 4 
ARTICLES Bee Of IS355/ 8 | » 
i ae ae @5,.c13a/ 2% 
hPa Sa BESsa|s 
aS SQ |r aks: 
| ng ® 
Wi). Sis osios%s ws eeeos 14.6 €6.4 1.6 |14.0| 3.4 
Barley.. a 12.8 52.1 4.2 |14.016.9 
RUB ase scimocts notes tres 17.0 50.8 3.0 13.6)16.9 
Northern corn........ 12.3 67.5 1.1 114.0] 5.1 
Southern corn........ 34.6 39.2 4.1 |14,0) 8.1 
Buckwheat ...... Been (6 53.0 1.8 |14,2/22.4 
MLV. Olicecw se tcwse ais earet 6.5 75.2 0.5 113.5].4.3 
IBGAMSi tee csseeressu ts 24.0 40.0 3.5 14.8/17.7 
IPGAB) cc Sesciierocsctns te 23.4 41.0 2.5 |14.1/19.0 
TiGWUUB sec css scaeises 26.0 39.0 1.5 |14.0/19.5 
CRS Oe ae ene See Ren 5.1 82.0 0.5 | 9.0] 3.4 
POTATOES). 5c avi csws ares 1.4 15.8 0.9 174.8) 7.1 
Sweet potatoes....... 1.5 21.8 2.9 167.5} 6.3 
IPANBDIDS ccs csnece swe 21 14.5 1.0 |79.4| 3.0 
MOEMAPS a cceace cea sn'ee3 1.2 4.0 0.5 190.4] 3.9 
GARFOUS SS ics sen cccane 1st 12.2 1.0 |82.5) 3.2 
OADDRZOs.osiecicness see 1.2 6.2 0.8 j91.3] 0.5 
Cauliflower ........... 3.6 4.6 1.0 |90.0] 0.8 
MCUIMDOES i c0:.2 cesses 0.1 17 0.5 197.1) 0.6 
MIC OL BOW ices sacle 5.0 8.0 1.0 |86.0) 
Human Milks. 0.600% 3.0 7.0 0.5 189.5 
SVB atest aisieic ticlaies e\swrete 17.7 14.3 2.3 165.7 
BO@Gh cats siccjaisee.eis shite 19.0 14.0 2.0 165.0 
MAM Decode aces ynseiees 19.6 14.3 2.2 163.9 
IMUGHON HS cscs cetsiseienes 21.0 14.0 2.0 163.0 
ODES ia taricneacnice desiee 17.5 16.0 2.2 164.3 
Chicken .| 21.6 Leo 2.8 178.7 
Codfish! -| 16.5 1.0 2.5 180.0 
Trout.;. -| 16.9 0.8 4.3 178.0 
Smelt... .| 17.0 }very little} 5 or 6 {75.0 
Salmon, .| 20.0 | some fat | 6or7 {74.0 
Eels .... .| 17.0 | some fat | 3 or 4 |75.0 
Herrin .| 18.0 | some fat | 40r 5 |75.0 
Halibut... .| 18.0 | some fat | 3 or 4 |74.0 
Oysters... ven A256 0.2 (87.2 
CUATONGNoaiicecesccss eee 12.0 |very little] 2 or 3 
WUODSCOE Whivcdcacesacsnc 14.0 |very little} 5 or 6 {79.0 
Eggs, white of........ 13.0 2.8 [84.2 
ges, yolk of. 16.9 29.8 2.0 51.3) 
IS WULOM Face ceedesce cance 100.0 
Artichoke...... APSaoor 1.9 19.0 1.8 176.6] 0.7 
ASPOTAZUG. 66 ccsicccescts 0.6 5.4 0.4 193.6 
BROOD sae sdisivec sie aoae debe 62.5 0.5 [28.6 
Carp iisscacacaies ecesiessioee 0.8 2.9 178.3 
OHEBEG co cos wsreeseis sc 30.8 28.0 4.7 136.5 
Cherries..... a'sievere'ese ais'a 0.6 21.0 1.0 176.3] 1.1 
CHOCOLATE” civic se iseciat 8.8 88.0 1.8 1.4 
ORCA ya s's anes oe wins oe 3.5 4.5 92.0 
OUPrVANTA sce cewsecere 0.9 6.8 0.3 |81.3/10.7 
Dates, fresh 2.222222 73.7 24.0) 2.3 
MGS wine cicncieascaeseceer 5.0 57.9 8.4 {18.7/15.0 
BID a sinctatcn cis aisioteeeisiee 35.0 82.0 4.4 |28.6 
Horseradish .......... 0.1 4.8 1.0 [78.2)16.0 
TOMO Viasccise cous sees 21.2 0.9 1.4 |76.5 
WSAECs. caseccesesensieses 100.0 
TVG Sisscccescsccsencef ices 8.9 1.2 |68.6 
ONIONS ccicsacseces Seaseh LOsD 5.2 0.5 {93.8 
Pearl Barley..........| 47 78.0 0.2 | 9.5] 7.6 
IPGALB er cessceecessees set) Oct 9.6 186.4) 3.9 
«| 23.0 1.9 2.7 |72.4 
| 8.9 78.6 4.5 |13.0) 
1,2 7.4 1.0 |89.1) 1.3 
100.0 
.| 20.4 8.0 2.8 168.8 
47.5 88.0 1.7 [12.8 
4.6 0.7 $94.7 


It is easy to see, from the above table, that many 
of the articles of diet contain an excess of heat- 
roducing elements, and vice versa. From these 


cts it will be plain that a mixed dietis the best. 
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HEADS, Jaded. — These are caused by cver- 
work and want of exercise. Man has it in every 
rank of life; but it is chiefly found among per- 
sons of sedentary pursuits and among both 
sexes and almost all ages above fourteen. Gen- 
erally the first symptom of the malady is dis- 
comfort during headwork in the back of the 
head and in the upper part of the spinal region. 
Meet this symptom with rest, and seek in sun- 
light and fresh air some fresh investment forthe 
nervous system, and drop every habit that does 
not do you positive good. Alcohol and all 
sleep-producing drugs are dangerous in_ the 
highest degree; for they mask the malady, 
without curing. 

HEATED BODY, To Cool. — During very hot 
weather, keep cool. Just before retiring take 
a cool bath, after which don the night dress 
without drying the body, and lie down. The 
result is much like that produced by sprinkling 
water onthe floor in the evening. e water 
absorbs the heat, and as it evaporates throws 
the heat off with it, leaving the body dry and 
cool. Ifthe bath is not convenient, sprinkle the 
bed with water. If both can be done, it is bet- 
ter. Avoid heating food. Do not increase the 
physical temperature, by alcoholic beverages. 
Sleep regularly ; resist the temptation to sit up 
late because the evening is cool. 

HEREDITY.—The great Froebel’s motto was: 
“Tet us live for our children.” In health of 
body, as well as of morals and mind, every par- 
ent should recognize this asa solemn duty. Al- 
coholism bequeathes epilepsy and kindred dis- 
orders, and these in turn hand down a new ape- 
tite for drink. Mothers and fathers should re- 
form, for the sake of their children, who will not 
reform after them. If the parents are intem- 
perate, their posterity will die either in the in- 
sane asylum, of convulsions, of consumption, of 
intemperance, with St. Vitus’ dance, or by sui- 
cide. Parents owe it to their children to be- 

ueath to them healthy bodies and minds, and 
this can only be done by themselves from the 
first observing the laws of health. 

HOMESTEAD, To Keep Healthy. — A healthy 
house makes healthy people. It should be dry, 
warm, airy, and free from smoky chimneys. To 
be dry it must be well drained and should be 
free from dense, overshading foliage. Do not 
scour the floors too often, for fear of dampness. 
It is not necessary tosleep ina cold room to get 
freshair. The cold air of the external atmos- 
phere should be made to enter the room in such 
amanner that it is thoroughly warmed. (See 
Ventilation.) Let plenty oflightinto the room. 
Throw open the blinds and draw aside the cur- 
tains. Pale cheeks, touched by sunlight, will 
acquire a deeper hue. Look well to the cellars. 
In too many cellars will be found rotten op ae 
cabbages, turnips, onions, ete. In some will be 
found old brine, with pieces of decayed meat, 
sending forth an odor, when the cover of 
the barrel is taken off, which is vile enough to 
wrench the stomach of a pig. In others there 
will be musty cider-barrels, possibly vinegar- 
casks, in which the vinegar has passed on to the 

utrefactive stage, disseminating the spores of 
ecay and death. Decaying wood generates 
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one cf the most subtle poisons, because the odor 
is no! particularly offensive. Rotten timbers in 
the cellars and moldy wood or chips in the 
wooc-house fill the air with spores, which, inhal- 
ed by one whose blood is iow, may generate 
disease. Under the cider and vinegar barrels, 
and around potato bins, may often be found old 
timbers and boards that are full of dry rot, 
ready to propagate itself wherever the rotten 
particles may find a lodgment. In the well, 
also, rotten wood is a subtle poison, more dan- 
gerous than a decomposing toad, as the latter 
makes his presence known, while few tastes are 
so keen as to detect the presence of decayin 
wood. Probably the most prolific source o 
disease around the house is the cesspool into 
which pass the kitchen and chamber slops. In 
the cities and large villages these are carried off 
in the sewers, but seldom does a farm-house 
have any system of sewerage. The slops are 
too often thrown out of the kitchen door and 
left to generate vile odors on the surface of the 
ground. To keep the air of the cellar and 
around the house pure and sweet, resort to a 
free sprinkling, as occasion may demand, of dry, 
air-slacked lime. (See Disinfectants.) 

LIGHT. — Daylight exercises considerable in- 
fluence upon both animaland vegetable life, and 
also upon a good many inanimate substances. 
Upon those endowed with life, the effects are 
of the highest importance. The effect upon 
animal life may not be so apparent, but. it 
should claim our attention. Its hygienic im- 
portance should be more studied than it gener- 
ally isin the building of our houses. Apart- 
ments exposed to the full action of the sun may 
be less comfortable in hot weather than those 
from which the sun’s rays are excluded, but 
they are more wholesome. It is the increased 
intensity of the sunlightin southern climes, in- 
dependently of their greater warmth, that makes 
them so beneficial to many invalids. The lit- 
tle sunlight that finds its way into the narrow 
courts and alleys of great cities is partly the 
cause of the stunted growth and pale faces of 
children living there. When the outer skin is 
tanned, the sympathetic influence is felt also by 
the connecting mucous membranes lining every 
part of the body, and stomach and bowel de- 
rangements are less liable to occur. The inner 
as well as the outer skin is toughened. This 
shows the beneficial influence of light and fresh 
air in the summer complaints of children. 

LONGEVITY.—The following table exhibits re- 
cent mortality statistics, showing the average du- 
ration of life among persons of various classes. 


EMPLOYMENT. YRS. | EMPLOYMENT. YRS. 
Men unemployed........ 68) Masons). 32.05 Voces a4 
PUAREB as. baa aie coin GB RTAMer sick se casei asere ts 46 
MA@EMIONS 6248 ctincdcise tei: 64) Wallorg ss, esis es care sea serie 44 
BankrOmeers®, «accesses ce 64| Jewellers) co ..s5ccuacenes 44 
COON ErSik. ices eens: 58 | Manutacturers........... 43 
Public Officers...... na eeOM (TS AROLH! succes crarsie's rata ote 43 
Olereymen’ oi5..ciceerece 66) Painterd).. «Jc csesocschooes 43 
Sp ipwalghts Sacieiale Sripnoac 55 | Shoemakers.............. 43 
Hatters: 2532... Weniee ees PA POMOC ONAN CBecieceices cineca 43 
DAW GEBE se occcecee Hole catetcO | MNOILONB:.5) siciacwsemecmanse 40 
Rope Makers..... socttece Ok EUBICLONB) 2 Sseuieccinssivioe too 
Bilacksmiths .e..cccscns 61 (UP rinterss: 24:0 singittaae 38 
Merchants........ 51 | Machinists 36 


Calico Printers 
Physicians . 
Butchers... 
Carpenters. srerreereerene4d 


Teachers. 
Clerks.... 
Operxatlves.....s.cerccerceds 
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By these figures it will be easily seen how tran- 
quility or a quiet life affect longevity. All oth- 
er things being equal, the phlegmatic man will 
live longer than the sanguine, nervous person, 
who burns out rapidly with borrowed worries. 
It is also known that women live longer than 
men. Marriage is favorable to longevity. Mar- 
ried men, from 25 to 30 years of age, die at the 
rate of 63; unmarried, at the rate of 10; and 
widowers at the rate of 22, per 1,000 per an- 
num. Maids from 30 to 35 years of age, die at 
the rate of 11, and married women at the rate 
of 9, per 1,000, per annum. 

MILK is an article of diet which all persons 
may use, under nearly all conditions. A per- 
son who is sick may take milk with the great- 
est possible advantage, because it contains, in 
the form of assimilation, all the elements essen- 
tial for maintaining nutrition. It should be 
taken slowly in mouthfuls, never in draughts 
like other fluids. It should not be taken after 
other food, as it will be almost sure to burden 
the stomach. The minimum quantity required 
for the preservation of health, 1s 5 qts. per diem 
to a family of ten, and not less than 1 qt. daily 
to each child. If this, or anything approach- 
ing this, were the rule instead of the exception, 
the disease of rickets, in its manifold phases, 
would be completely banished from this coun- 
try, and a much higher standard of health and 
robustness would unquestionably prevail. 

MOUTH, Must be Kept Closed. — The pecul- 
iar arrangement of the narrowed and branched 
and delicately furnished nasal passages are spec- 
ially suited to strain the air and to warm it 
before it enters the lungs. The foul air and 
sickening efuvia which one meets in a day’s 
travel through the crowded city are breathed 
with greater impunity through the nose than 
through the mouth. Raw air, inhaled through 
the mouth, induces hoarseness, coughs, ete. 
No one who has been snoring through the 
night feels properly refreshed in the morning. 
Keep the mouth shut when reading silently, 
when writing, when listening, when in pain, 
when walking or riding, when angry, and when 
asleep. 

PLANTS, Healthy Influence of.—House plants 
may properly be classed as therapeutic agents. 
They do not give off sufficient carbonic acid at 
night to become injurious. Every house moth- 
er can keep the air of winter rooms moist by 
having thrifty plants in them, and there is rea- 
son to believe that the lives of many persons 
who die from pulmonary complaints might be 
preserved by this agency at once so agreeable 
and so salutary. Certain selections of plants 
might be made as would exhale healing bal- 
samic particles as odors. 

SLEEP.—Rest is not less a luxury after exer- 
cise, than exerciseis after rest. Both are essen- 
tial for the continued enjoyment of health and 
happiness. The cure of sleeplessness requires 
a clean, good bed, sufficient exercise to produce 
weariness, pleasant occupation, good air, and not 
too warm a room, a clear conscience, and avoid- 
ance of stimulants, narcotics, and over-eating. 
We say over-eating ; for it is a popular mistake 
that sleep after a full meal is unrefreshing. Every 
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animal seeks sleep immediately after eating, but 
man. An after-dinner nap is nature’s own pre- 
scription. The best possible thing for a man. to 
do when he feels too weak to carry anything 
through, is to go to bed and sleep as long as he 
ean. Those who think most, who do most brain 
work, require most sleep. Time saved from neces- 
sary sleep is destructive to mind, body and es- 
tate. Extremes in sleep and early rising should 
both be avoided. To prolong the night into 
the day will bring on physical and mental stu- 
ee t is a mistaken idea that children should 
ie and steam in bed every morning until disqui- 
eted nature forces them out. There is nothing 
that will so derange the nervous system of a 
erson who is eliminative in nervous force as to 
ie all night in bed with a person who is absorb- 
ent in nervous force. The absorber will go to 
sleep and rest all night, while the eliminator 
will be tumbling and tossing, nervous and rest- 
less, and wake up in the morning fretful and 
eevish, fault-finding and discouraged. The 
eet should be warm and the head cool in order 
that sound sleep may be secured. A good sleep 
inducer is to sponge the whole length of the 
spine for 10 or 15 minutes before retiring. 
VACCINATION.—If not well done, it had bet- 
ter be left undone. Good, fresh virus from a 
sound, healthy cow, only, should be used. The 
quills should be split; the skin where the virus 
is pi should be abraded or scratched with 
the sharp end of the piece of the quill until it 
barely oozes, not until it bleeds, and then after 
ceepeuns the virus, or the other end of the 
quill, apply it. Following these directions does 
away entirely with the use of a lancet, and, a 
separate piece of quill beingused for each indi- 
vidual, there is no danger of carrying diseased 
blood from one person to another. 
VENTILATION. — Both from our lungs and 
from theseven millions of pores of the skin, car- 
bonic acid and other impurities are being con- 
stantly thrown off; mr it is to remove these 
and supply fresh airthat ventilation is necessary. 
In the absence of other means for ventilation, 
the upper sash of a window should be kept con- 
stantly lowered say 4 to 1 inch in winter, and 4 
to 6 inchesin summer. In cold weather, in win- 
ter, we should rather increase the heat in the 
room than shut out the fresh air. There is no 
greater mistake than to suppose that air is pure 
simply because it is cold. The atmosphere can 
be tested for the presence of carbonic acid. It 
feebly reddens litmus paper, extinguishes the 
flame of a burning taper, and forms a white 
recipitate in aqueous solutions of lime and 
aryta, which is soluble in acetic acid. A light- 
ed candle is generally used to test an atmos- 
phere suspected to contain carbonic acid; but 
it is found that air that will support combus- 
tion will contain sufficient of this gas to cause 
insensibility. The following plan for ventil- 
ation is both simple and convenient: Prepare 
a piece of wood, 1 in, thick and 3 in. high and the 
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exact length of the breadth of the window. Let 
the sash _be now raised, the slip of wood placed 
on the sill, and the sash drawn closely upon it. 
If the et has been well fitted, there will be no 
draft at that part; but the top of the lower sash 
will overlap the bottom of the upper one, and 
between the two bars perpendicular currents of 

——— y air, not felt as draft, will 
| enter and leave the room. 
Every closet in daily use 
in which the night clothes 
4 are hung by day and the 
f day clothes by night, 
should have an airing as 
well as the bed. If the 
closet can be large enough 
to admit of a window— 
and it is in some cases— 
an ample ak aap for 
sunlight and a circulation 
of pure air is provided in 
the window, whichshould 
be left open for a short 
time each day. Another way to ventilate a room is 
thus: Make a hole through the room to the 
outer air, ina corner just above the skirting; 
through the hole put one arm of a tube 8 in. 
in diameter, and bent at right angles. The arm 
of the tube reaching to the outer air should be 
in length equal to the thickness of the wall, and 
the other arm should be two feet long, standin 
vertically in the corner of the room; if desirec 
it can be covered with paper of the same pat- 
tern as that on the wall. A tube of the diame- 
ter given above is sufficient to ventilate a room 
of moderate size. 

WATER. — Water is valuable to dilute the 
blood, to cleanse the blood of impurities within 
and without, and as the most efficient means of 
applying heat and cold in various forms of 
baths. valine relieves thirst like it. Noth- 
ing will regulate the temperature of a fever pa- 
tient so effectually as water applied in the form 
of a cool pack. In relieving the coma of nar- 
cotic poisoning, apoplexy, sun-stroke, and ae 
ning stroke, cold affusion is more potent than 
all other remedies combined. Water kept in 
the room awhile absorbs impurities, becomes un- 
fit for use, and should often be renewed whether 
it has become warm or not. The water in a pump 
stock should all be pumped out in the morning 
before using. That which has stood over night 
is not fit for cooking. Impure water is quite as 
injurious to health as impure air. To purify 
water, see Cisterns and Filters. Hardness of 
water is caused by the suspension of lime-salts 
init. These salts decompose the soap used in 
washing, causing it to become flaky and de- 
stroying its cleansing properties. An excessive 
quantity of lime-salts in water renders it decid- 
edly objectionable for drinking as well as other 
purposes; but recent investigations would ap- 
pear to show that in moderate quantities it is 
rather desirable than otherwise. 
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REMARKS ON DIAGNOSIS. — The expression 
of countenance, discharges from the body, pains, 
the pulse, breathing, and the tongue, are all in- 
dices of what is occurring in distant parts of the 
body, and afford valuable assistance to the physi- 
cian in many obscure and complicated cases; fea- 
tures contracted, anxious expression, difficulty 
of breathing, and rapid dilatation of the nostrils, 
indicate acute inflammation of the lungs; features 
pointed, with expression ofanxiety, brows knit, 
countenance pale, lips dry and bluish indicate 

ain and inflammation of the abdominal viscera; 
Ee flushed, wild expression of countenance, 
eyes red and sparkling, pupils contracted or di- 
lated, great sensibility to light, squinting, twitch- 
ing of the eyelids and muscles of the face, indi- 
cate inflammation of the brain; face flushed 
and swollen, lips blue, eyes prominent, anxious 
expression, sudden startings in sleep, indicate 
organic disease of the heart; cheeks pale and 
blanched, lips white and puffy, dark circle 
around the eyelids, languid expression, indicate 
chlorosis, or green sickness; pale: delicate com- 
plexion, puffiness of upper lip, with margins 
of a carnation tint, indicate scrofula; deep yel- 
low complexion indicates jaundice, or derange- 
ment of the liver; squinting, or distorted eyes 
are ominous of dropsy of the brain; very light, or 
clay-colored stools evince a lack of bile; very 
dark evacuations denote an exuberance of bile; 
green discharges (of infants) denote acidity of 
the stomach; glairy, dark-green evacuations, 
like chopped Csr are characteristic of drop- 
sy of the brain ; bloody, mucous stools, accom- 


panied by straining, indicate intestinal inflam- 


mation; hard, dry stools indicate a relaxed and 
torpid state of the mucous membrane of the 
bowels ; a healthy male adult excretes about 24 
pts. of urine in 24 hours; it is of a pale amber or 
straw color, remaining clear after standing, and 

recipitating no sediment, but having a pecu- 
fas ammoniacal smell; red scanty urine de- 
notes inflammation; urine is clear, limpid, and 
abundant in nervous affections; urine deposit- 
ing a sediment indicates biliary derangement; 
urine turning milky soon after being emitted 
(especially in children), denotes the pene of 
worms in the intestines ; the pulse of a healthy, 
adult person beats from 70 to 75 times per min- 
ute ; but some persons enjoy good health with 
a pulse at 50, and even lower ; others are appar- 
ently as well whose pulse is at 90 ; the pulse va- 
ries at different periods of life; in infancy and 
childhood it ranges from 100 to 120 beats per 
minute, while in old age it is diminished, and 
rates at 60 or 70 per minute; a quick, full, 
bounding pulse indicates inflammation, or fever 
of an acute, inflammatory character ; a sluggish, 
full pulse evinces a want of nervous energy; a 
slow pulse, if not habitual, may indicate debil- 
ity, or tendency of the blood to the head; a 
al diweable pulse indicates nervous derange- 
ment, and sometimes organic disease of the heart ; 
a fine, scarcely perceptible pulse denotes great 
exhaustion and approaching death ; sharp, dart- 


ing pains, ceasing and returning at intervals, in- 
dicate neuralgia; tearing, throbbing, and ach- 
ing pains, aggravated by contact, pressure, or 
movement, indicate inflammatory action ; stitch- 
ing, or pricking pains, indicate determination of 
blood to a part; sudden suspension of pain 
where there is acute infiammation, is ominous 
of mortification; sudden, rapid, jerking move- 
ments of the head and limbs indicate cerebral 
irritation, mania a@ potu, andsome forms of in- 
sanity; pain in healthy structures often indi- 
cates disease in a remote part; for example, 
painin the knee indicates disease of the hip 
joint, and pain in the right shoulder and arm 
is often the result of a diseased liver; short, 
hurried breathing, using principally the abdomi- 
nal muscles, indicatesinflammation of the lungs ; 
using the muscles of the chest alone in breath- 
ing indicates abdominal infiammation; irregu- 
lar breathing, with snoring respiration, indi- 
cates compression of the brain, or the effects of 
poisoning by opium; wheezing, short, panting, 
anxious respiration, with constriction of the to 
of the windpipe, indicates asthma; cough, wit 
expectoration of thick, dirty-yellow or green- 
ish sputa, which sinks in water, indicates dis- 
organization of the lungs; cough, with ex- 
pectoration of tough, white mucus, indicates 
chronic bronchitis; painful cough, with rust- 
colored or bloody expectoration, indicates 
inflammation of the lungs; a thick, dirty-white 
coating on the tongue indicates gastric derange- 
ment; a thick, yellow coating on the tongue, 
with bitter taste, indicates biliary derangement; 
a thick, white coating on the tongue, with red 
papille appearing through the fur, indicates 
scarlet fever ; aclean, smooth, bright-red tongue 
indicates inflammation of the gastric or.intestinal 
mucous membrane; a blackish, dry, furred, 
and tremulous tongue indicates abdominal or 
putrid typhus; a sharp, pointed, tremulous 
tongue indicates irritation and inflammation of 
the brain, often met within habitual drunkards ;a 
swollen tongue, coated white, indented or notch- 
edon the edges, indicates derangement of the 
nerves and lining membrane of the stomach; 
met with in gastric fevers. 

ADMINISTRATION OF DOSES.—In measuring 
doses, it is convenient to have a graduated 
measuring glass, such as druggists use. Grad- 
uated medicine glasses are also sold. In the ab- 
sence of either, the following guides are useful: 
1 tumbler contains about 8 0z.; 1 teacup, 1 gill 
or 4 0z.; 1 wineglass, 2 0z.; 1 tablespoon, 4 
oz.; 1dessertspoon, 2 dr.; 1 teaspoon, 1 dr.; 1 
teaspoon, 60 drops. Physicians’ hand-books and 
some medical treatises give “ dose-tables ” show- 
ing the eat ek that may be desirably and safely 
given of each drug prescribed. But as in this 
work the dose is nearly always stated with each 
prescription, besides being particularly stated 
throughout its department of Marerta Mept- 
cA and PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTRY, such a 
table would be superfluous here. In adminis- 
tering medicines, the dese must be adapted to 
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the age, sex, temperament, constitutional vigor 


Medicine Spoon. 
and peculiarities of the individual. In regard 
to age, achild 1 year old will generally bear 
@gtcy 1-12 of the dose for 
Wo whl an adult; after- 
wards the dose for 
children should be 
in proportion to 
that of the adult as 
the age of the child 
to his age increased 
by 12; thus, for a 
child 2 years old, it 
will be 1-7 of an 
adult dose; for 3 
= years old, 1-5; for7 
n years old, 7-19, or a 
Medicine Glass. trifle more than 4; 
i. e., the dose is very easily calculated 
by taking the age for the numerator, 
and the age plus 12 for the denomin- 
ator. This rule applies to children 
under 12; at 12 a person is suppos- 
ed to bear nearly as much medicineas 
anadult. A little common sense dis- 
cretion must of course be used here; 
and indeed, on this whole subject; 
for the same rule will not apply toall 
medicines: calomel, for instance, is 
better borne by children than by mee 
adults, while the contrary is true of Medicine 
opium. Dropper. 
ACNE. —This eruptive disease of the skin 
chiefly attacks the face and forehead, having 
its origin in the sebaceous follicles which se- 
crete the oily matter that lubricates the surface 
of theskin. Youths at the age of puberty are very 
subject to it, and it sometimes continues later 
in life. The retained secretions inflame the skin, 
giving rise to small, red pimpies, in some of 
Which matter forms. The end of a pimple, 
when blackened by dust and smoke, resembles 
the head of a worm. When there are many 
such pimples, it is called spotted acne. T'reat- 
ment: Toke sulphur, cream of tartar, of each, 
1 oz.; enough syrup or molasses to make a 
paste; take a dessert spoonful night and morn- 
ing before eating, until the bowels are affected, 
and un odor of sulphur is perceived from the 
skin. A teaspoonful of Epsom salts every morn- 
ing, or of Habart magnesia, with like fre- 
queue may have an equally favorable result. 
athe the face frequently with hot saleratus 
water, 1 dr. of saleratus to the pint of water, 
and often give it a thorough washing, using only 
refined soap, with hot water. Cultivate as muc 
as possible the general health; and take three 
times a day a dessert spoonful of the following 
tonic: Corrosive sublimate, 1 gr.; iodide of po- 
tassium, 2 dr.; water, 3 fl. oz.; mi 
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DISEASE.—This is a peculiar form of anemia, 
which Dr. Thomas Addison, of London, in 1855, 
discovered to be almost always associated with 
disease of the supra-renal capsules, two flat, tri- 
angular bodies, which cover the upper part of 
the kidneys, and whose physiological use is not 
known. ‘The skin becomes of a dark, smoky 
appearance, in some cases causing the patient to 
very closely resemble a mulatto. It is very fa- 
tal, and no successful treatment has been dis- 
covered. 

ALCOHOLISM.—This term includes, 1. Intox- 
ication; 2. Dipsomania, or the acute alcoholism 
of delirium tremens ; and 8. The state of chronic 
inebriety. Treatment: Ina case of intoxication 
empty the stomach with an emetic of 20 gr. of 
ipecac, or, if thatis not at hand, with a large 
spoonful of mustard. Apply cold water to the 
head, but keep the feet and body warm; mus- 
tard plasters to the feet and pit of the stomach 
are useful. As soon as the patient can drink, 
give strong, hot coffee, without milk or sugar, 
in tablespoonful doses, every 5 minutes. Give 
iced milk for nourishment; and as a tonic, 3 
times a day, tinct. nux vomica, 10 drops, mixed 
with 1 dr. each of comp. tinct. of gentian, and 
comp. tinct. of colombo. In delirium tremens, 
the first thing is to secure quiet and sleep; and 
no drug has been more efficient for this object 
than chloral hydrate, in 3 dr. doses; nepente. if 
necessary, 2 or 8 times. The bromide of potas- 
sium has also succeeded in some cases, 59 gr. 
every hour, until the nerves are quieted, and the 
patient rests. The strength must now be sup- 
ported by nutritious diet of eggs, soups and milk, 
and by mild stimulants; as 10 drops tinct. 
of capsicum, or aromatic ammonia in 4 0z. of 
water every hour. These means, with good 
nursing, will generally succeed ; where they fail, 
avery rare and moderate allowance of opium and 
brandy issometimes permitted. In chronic inebri- 
ety most physicians now insist on entire cessation 
from the use of liquor at the beginning of the 
treatment; then give 1 fl. dr. tinct. of ginger, or 
tinct. capsicum, every 3 hours, combined 
with } dr. of bromide of ammonia, or 15 gr. of 
chloral hydrate as nervines. Sustain also, as 
much as possible, with generous diet. Homeo- 
pathic: If the patient lies in a state of stupor, 
eyes open, stertorous breathing, pupils contract- 
ed, give opium; if of a full habit with flushed 
face, red eyes, dilated pupils, give belladonna; 
if there is trembling of the limbs and spasmod- 
ic twitching of the muscles, give nux vomica. 
The best remedies for the inclination to drink 
and the evil effects of habitual drunkenness, are 
arsenic, nux vomica and sulphur. Administra- 
tion: Of a solution of 8 drops or 12 globules 
in 10 teaspoonfuls of water, give 2 teaspoonfuls 
every 2 or 8 hours in urgent cases; but in mild- 
er forms of the disease, a dose 2 or 8 times a day 
will be sufficient. 

ANEMIA, or POVERTY OF BLOOD. —In this 
disease the patient becomes pale and weak, and 
the blood watery and more than usually desti- 
tute of red globules. Treatment: Foster the 
patient’s strength by diet and tonics, and make 
the blood richer in iron. Take tinct. of chlor: 
ide of iron, 1 fl. 0z.; sulphate of quinia, 20 gr¢ 
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mix, and give 20 drops in sweetened water 3 
times aday ; sucked through a straw or tube to 
avoid injury to the teeth. Much also may be 
accomplished towards recovery by out-of-door 
gentle exercise and frequent bathing. 

ANUS, Fissure of.—A commonand very pain- 
ful affection, especially of middle life, more fre- 
quently in females. Neglected constipation and 
piles are the most frequent causes. The symp- 
toms are, at first, slight smarting or soreness 
when at stool, which later becomes severe, with 
intense pain, burning, aching and throbbing, 
lasting sometimes for hours. The stools are 
some times streaked with blood. Treatment: 
Bathe the part frequently with cold water, or 
weak lead water; wash thoroughly after every 
evacuation ; anoint with equal parts of benzoat- 
ed oxide of zine ointment and belladonna oint- 
ment; if the pain is very severe use a supposi- 
tory of opium and extract of belladonna, 4 gr. of 
each to 20 gr. of cocoa butter. In obstinate 
cases it may be necessary to touch the fissure 
occasionally with nitrate of silver. The bowels 
should be keptsoluble by fruit, dried or mild 
laxatives, or the daily use of an injection of wa- 
ter or weak soap-suds. 

APOPLEXY.—The premonitory symptoms are 
giddiness, pain and swimming in the head, loss 
of memory, faltering in speech, diminished sen- 
sibility of body or mind, drowsiness, noises in 
the ears, specks floating before the eyes, fright- 
ful dreams, laborious respiration, unrefreshing 
sleep, sighing without cause, cramp in thelegs at 
night, etc.;then follows sudden suspension or loss 
of the powers of sense and motion, the heart con- 
tinuing to beat and the lungs to act, but gener- 
ally with difficulty; the patient usually lies in a 
stupor; in some cases there is paralysis of one 
side of the body, and convulsions of the other; 
the pulse is hard and full, sometimes feeble, the 
countenance flushed and bloated, the breathing 
stertorous, in other cases the ski is cold and 
the countenance pale. The presence of convul- 
sions is indicative of great danger. The eye- 
lids almost cover the eyes, which are fixed, 
whilst the pupils scarcely change their dimensions 
in light or darkness; the lips are usually pur- 
ple or very dark; the lips and nostrils have 
generally a slight trembling movement by deep 
and laborious breathing. Treatment: On an 
attack the patient should be placed in an easy 
posture, in a well ventilated apartment, and in 
as erect position as possible; the neckcloth 
should be removed, and the clothes loosened, 
and the head and neck laid bare; secure a free 
exposure to fresh airin every possible way; bleed 
freely (from 15 to 20 fl. oz. or more) from the 
arm; if the face be pale, and the pe feeble, 
cup at the back of the neck, or leech behind the 
ears, instead; cold water should be dashed on 
the head, and ice applied; the legs placed in 
pretty warm water, and blisters or mustard poul- 
tices applied between the shoulders ; in the mean- 
time 8 or 10 gr. of calomel may be administered, 
and its action subsequently promoted by the 
use of saline purgatives and stimulating clys- 
ters; when there is a difficulty of swallow- 
ing, a couple of drops of croton oil may be ap- 
plied to the tongue, or it may be poured on su- 
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gar. When the premonitory roe are 
observed, aperient medicines and a light diet 
should be at once had recourse to; wine, beer, 
and spirits avoided as the most dangerous poi- 
sons. If the symptoms increase or continue, 
give an active purgative, a still lower diet, and 
leed; to calm the circulation and strengthen 
the system, give one of the following sedatives : 
1. Fowler’s solution of arsenic, 2 fl. dr.; sul- 
phate of quinia, 4 dr.; aromatic sulphuric acid, 
10 drops ; anise water, 4 fl. 0z.; mix ;a teaspoonful 
every 4 hours.—2. Tinct. of aconite root, 2 
fl. dr.; bromide of sodium, 1} 0z.; enough pepper- 
mint water to make 4 fl. oz. of the fe 6 mix; 
ateaspoonful thrice a day.—3. Acetate of strych- 
nia, 1 gr.; acetic acid, 4 fl. dr.; alcohol, 2 fl. dr.; 
water, 6 fl. dr; mix; 10 drops 38 times a day. 
Homeopathic: Head hot, throbbing pulse, and 
red face, give aconite; eyes red, pupils dilated, 
tongue palsied and great difficulty in swallow- 
ing, give belladonna; sudden falling down with 
a shriek, loss of consciousness and of speech, 
foaming at the mouth and constriction of the 
throat, give hyoscyamus; giddiness, headache, 
and buzzing in the ears, give nux vomica; de- 
cided stupor and insensiBility, with slow and la- 
bored breathing, give opium. In administering 
these doses, dissolve 12 globules or 3 drops of 
the liquid medicine in § tumblerful of water, 
and give 2 teaspoonfuls every 20 or 80 minutes, 
in urgent cases. I?f the patient cannot swallow 
readily, place 6 or 8 globules on the tongue 
and allow them to dissolve; as soon as im- 
prensa begins, repeat the doses less frequent- 
y or discontinue the medicine. 

ASPHYXIA.—In the treatment of persons as- 
phyxiated, from whatever cause, the following 
general rules are to be followed. Treat the pa- 
tient instantly on the spot in the open air, 
freely exposing the face, neck and chest to the 
breeze, except in severe weather, and removing 
all tight clothing from the neck and chest; 
clear the throat, a placing the patient gently 
on the face with one arm under the forehead; 
all fluids and the tongue itself then fall forward 
and leave the entrance into the windpipe free; 
if you place the patient on his back, first draw the 
tongue forward; keep it projecting beyond 
eg by an elastic band over the tongue and 
under the chin, or a piece of string or tape 
may be tied around them; or by raising ie 
lower jaw the teeth may be made to retain the 
tongue in that position; yrasp the arms just above 
the elbows; draw them gently and steadily up- 
ward above the head, and keep them stretched 
upward for two seconds, thus opening the chest; 
turn down the patient’s arms and press them 
gently and firmly for two seconds against the 
sides of the chest, thus closing it; repeat the 
movements alternately, deliberately and perse- 
veringly, until a spontaneous effort to breathe 
is perceived; immediately on which proceed to 
rub the limbs upward with firm, grasping pres- 
sure and energy, etc.; the friction being contin- 
ued under a blanket or over dry clothing, which 
has been substituted, if possible, for the wet; 
promote the warmth of the body by the appli- 
cation of hot flannels, bottles of hot water, heat- 
ed bricks, etc., to the pit of the stomach, the 
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armpits, between the thighs, and to the soles of 
the feet ; from time to time, if uecessary to ex- 
cite inspiration, let the surface of the body be 
slapped briskly with the hand, and cold water 
dashed briskly on the surface, previously rub- 
bed dry and warm; if the patient has been car- 
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ASTHMA.—A. difficulty of breathing, coming 
by paroxysms,with a wheezing sound, cough and 
sense of suffocation, and generally terminating 
with a copious expectoration, usually rather 
thick and in pellets. The paroxysm may pass 
ina few minutes, or last for hours. It seems 
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ried to a house after respiration has been re- 
stored, be careful to let the air play freely about 
the room; on the restoration of life a teaspoon- 
ful of warm water should be given; then, if the 
power of swallowing has returned, small quan- 
tities of wine, warm brandy and water or coffee 


often to be hereditary, and may occur at any 
age. Men have it more than women. It is 
brought on by breathing certain vapors, odors, 
or irritating substances ; by powerful emotions ; 
by irritation of the stomach; by indigestible 
substances, loaded bowels, and irritable condi- 


Expiration. 


should be administered, Avoid the immediate | tions of the genital organs; by atmospheric 


removal of the patient, involving a dangerous 
loss of time; the use of the bellows or any forc- 
ing instrument, and of the warm bath; avoid 
rough usage, and do not allow the body to re- 
main on the back unless the tongue is secured ; 
under no circumstances hold the body up by the 
feet or roll it with a barrel ; keep off crowds. 
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changes, and by certain diseases of the heart 
and lungs. Treatment: First, to relieve the spasm, 
give 4 to 3 tea-spoonful each of wine of ipecac 
and tincture of lobelia, every 15 to 80 minutes, 
until nausea or expectoration is produced. 20 
gr. of chloral with a like amount of bromide of 
potash or ammonia will often afford prompt re- 
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lief, as also the hypodermic injection of } to 4 
r. of morphia. Smoking tobacco or stramon- 
lum sometimes affords immediate ease. Many 
ersons are relieved by breathing the fumes 
rom burning paper that has been soaked ina 
saturated solution of nitrate of potash. One 
well-known remedy is to procure the musk-bag 
of apolecat and prepare an alcoholic tincture. 
The scent will avert a paroxysm of the disease 
and ultimately effect a permanent cure. A hot 
foot-bath, with mustard between the shoulders, 
may be used to advantage besides. Between 
the paroxysms avoid all exciting causes. Seek 
a residence which experience shows to be best 
adapted to the case. A light nutritious diet, 
warm, dry clothing, and regular habits are im- 
portant. Homeopathic: The choice of the rem- 
edy must be pee by the patient’s constitution 
and the exciting cause. Ipecacuanha meets the 
suffocating feeling, and assists expectoration 
more generally than other drugs; a drop to be 
taken every hour tillimprovement sets in; nux 
vomica when the attack is due to indigestion, 
and there is furred tongue and constipation; a 
drop every 2 hours; arsenicum when there is 
prostration with cold sweats, weak pulse, and if 
the heart is affected, or the patient 1s advanced 
in years; a drop every 2 hours; aconite if the 
attack has been due to the influence of cold air, 
or if there is a dry skin and flushed face ; anti- 
monium tart. to assist the expectoration when 
the breathing is less difficult. 
ATAXIA. — This affection, the full name of 
which is Progressive Locomotor Ataxia, is a 
eculiar form of palsy, characterized by dim- 
Inution of the power of feeling, while the mus- 
cular power is retained. The patient can move, 
but not at will. Zreatment: It is avery serious 
disorder, and no method of recovery has yet 
been discovered; yet the unpleasant symptoms 
have been greatly relieved + the following: 
1. Fl. ext. ergot, 2 fl. oz. ; bromide of sodium, 14 
oz.; camphor water, enough to make of the 
whole 4 fl. oz.; mix; a teaspoonful every 4 
hours. —2. Ext. belladonna, 4 gr.; oil of tur- 
pentine, 2 fl. dr.; enough cocoa butter to make 
12 capsules; mix; 3 capsules daily.—38. Nitrate 
of silver, 7 gr.; ext. nux vomica, 12 gr.; mix, 
and make 24 pills; one pill after each meal. 
BALDNESS. — It is not uncommon for the 
hair to fall out during or after severe sickness; 
but very often between 80 and 40 years of age, 
without any assignable cause, it commences fal- 
ling out, and if not arrested, more or less com- 
rete, and often permanent baldness results. 
regina: 1. As soon as the hair commences to 
come out, cut it short and bathe the entire 
scalp regularly in fresh or salt water, or water 
having in it asmall quantity of spirits of ammo- 
nia; after rubbing vigorously with the fingers 
for afew moments, brush well with a moder- 
ately stiff brush. If the hair is dry and harsh, 
rub into it after each bathing a few drops of 
glycerine, or a mixture of 8 to 10 parts of glyc- 
erine with 1 part of tincture of cantharides and 
a little oil of rosemary, which will be stimulat- 
ing to the scalp.—2. Muriate of pilocarpia in 
subcutaneous injections, to be administered only 
bya physician. Homeopathic: Where the hair 
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is thin and inclines to fall off, take 2 ounces of 
bay-rum and 5 drops of tincture of cantharides, 
mix well, and apply to the roots of the hair with 
asmall sponge every 8 days. If this fails, take 
2 drops of or of bitter almonds and gradually 
mix with 2 tablespoonsful of melted beef’s mar- 
row; of this take a little on the fingers and in- 
corporate into the roots of the hair every 3 days. 

BILIOUSNESS.—This disease pertains to the 
stomach and liver; caused by overeating, which 
inflicts overwork on the stomach with excessive 
secretions from the liver; the stomach becomes 
overwhelmed and indigestion results. Zeat- 
ment: Correct and regulate the diet; give an 
aloetic, mercurial, or saline aperient; or an 
emetic followed by a dose of castor oil, Epsom 
salts, or Seidlitz powder. Take a tumbler of 

ure cold water on retiring to rest, and another 
eo even 2) on arising in the morning. Home- 
opathic: Give nux vomica, when there is head- 
ach, vomiting of bile, and constipation ; mercu- 
rius when diarrhea of a scalding character takes 
the place of the vomiting 3 aconite when there 
is feverishness in addition to the above-named 
symptoms, covered by nux vomica and mercu- 
rius; 1-drop doses in a dessertspoonful of water 
every 8 hours until the symptoms improve, then 
every four hours. 

BOWELS, Bleeding from the. — 7veatment : 
Should serious hemorrhage occur, rest and 
quiet, and cold water poured slowly over the 
lower portion of the belly, or clothes wet with 
cold water, or better, with ice water, applied 
over the belly and thighs, and to the lower end 
of bowels, will ordinarily arrest it. In some 
cases it may be necessary to use injections of 
cold water, or even to put small pieces of ice 
in the rectum. 

BOWELS, Falling of the. — A protrusion of a 
portion of bowel, more commonly in children. It 
sometimes results from violent purgative medi- 
cines, or from the straining at stool in diarrhea 
or dysentery. In children it sometimes results 
from allowing or encouraging the child to sit 
long on the chair. Treatment: When the bow- 
el is down it should be washed, oiled and gently 
returned, then bathed freely with cold water. In 
children a pad and bandage may be necessary 
to retain it. The bowels should be carefully 
regulated, and a seat used so high that the feet 
cannot touch the floor; the hole should be so 
narrow as not to draw the buttocks apart. Then 
the bowel cannot be forced down, and a cure 
will result. In prolapsus, in the adult, a sur- 
geon should be consulted. Homeopathic: Ig- 
natia will cure most cases of a recent origin in 
children, a drop-dose in a spoonful of water 2 or 
3 times daily; combined with the replacement 
of the bowel after evacuation. Calendulated 
water will relieve irritation of the bowel. 

BOWELS, Inflammation of.—This is caused by 
blows or injuries, neglected constipation, or 
exposure to wet and cold, and when severe or 
extensive, is a very serious affection. There are 
sharp, darting or twisting pains in the bowels, 
greatly increased by pressure; the muscles of 
the belly seem drawn tight and the legs drawn 
up and bent, with fear of moving, lest the pains 
be increased; the bowels are constipated, with 
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nausea and vomiting of bile; the pulse quick, 
sharp and hard, and the urine high colored and 
scanty. Severe cases require prompt treatment 
or death may result. Treatment: The entire 
belly must be covered with hot poultices, or 
hot fomentations (hot hops or camomile infus- 
ions), and from 4 to 1 gr. doses of opium, or $+ 
to } gr. of morphia given every hour or two to 
control the pain. Cathartic medicines must 
be avoided, perfect quiet enjoined, and_noth- 
ing but jit liquid nourishment allowed. 
Homeopathic : Give aconite in the early stage, 
when presenting a high inflammatory fever, 
dry, hot skin, and full, frequent pulse, mouth 
and tongue dry, with intense thirst, abdomen 
swollen and tender to touch; (bell. ane cut- 
ting, burning and tearing pains in the umbilical 
region, aggravated by the least pressure, great 
fear and anxiety of mind, with nervous excita- 
bility ; give arsenicum, usually in the last stage, 
when there is very rapid and weak pulse, sud- 
den sinking of strength, cold clammy sweat, and 
great restlessness, intense thirst, drinking often, 
but little at atime, burning in the abdomen, 
with cutting and lancinations, worse after eat- 
ing or drinking, vomiting, especially after eat- 
ing or drinking, symptoms worse after midnight; 
give belladonna when there is great heat and 
tenderness of the abdomen, violent contractive 
or clutching pains in the bowels. In adminis- 
tration in severe cases, the remedy may be re- 
peated every 1, 2 or 3 hours, according to cir- 
cumstances ; a8 soon as relief is obtained, give 
less frequently; 8 drops, or 12 globules in a 
tumbler 4 full of water, 2 teaspoonfuls at a dose. 

BRAIN, Concussion of.—Caused by blows or 
falls on the head; by jumping from a height, 
and sometimes even by slipping off a step. The 
symptoms are sudden unconsciousness; skin at 
first pale and cold; pulse small and rapid; la- 
ter, skin dry and hot; breathing natural or 
sighing, and pupils contracted, or one may be 
contracted and the other dilated; when consci- 
ousness wholly or partly returns, it is sometimes 
with vomiting ; ite pulse becomes stronger ; 
warmth of the body and color of the skin are 
restored, and, finally, dry, hot skin; intense 
headache; contracted pupils, and acute inflam- 
mation of the brain may result. Treatment: 
If the body is cold, wrap in hot blankets, apply 
heat to the extremities, and restore warmth and 
circulation by brisk rubbing; injections of 
warm brandy and ammonia may be used until 
reaction is established, when all stimulation 
must cease, and means be used to control any 
inflammatory action that may follow. _Homeo- 
pathic: Arnica is the chief remedy to be relied 
upon, and should be given at the commence- 
ment; aconite in high fever, with hot, dry skin, 
violent thirst, shortness of breath, and great 
nervous excitability, delirium, especially at 
night; belladonna, when there is fe, sparkling 
eyes, with furious looks, face red and bloated 
(also acon.), throbbing headache, great dread 
of noise or light, they aggravate all his symp- 
toms, sleepy, but cannot sleep; opium, when 
there is snoring, breathing with eyes half closed, 
delirious talking, eyes wide open, face purplish 
and swollen, acuteness of hearing, stools round, 
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hard, black balls. In administration, give 6 or 
8 globules dry on the tongue, or dissolve double 
this ers in 10 teaspoonfuls of water, and 
give 1 teaspoonful every 20 or 30 minutes, un- 
til relief is obtained; the dose may be repeated 
every 4 to 2 or 8 hours, until improvement sets 
in, when it should be given less frequently. The 
diet should be of the most simple kind; every- 
thing of astimulating character must be avoided. 
BRAIN, Inflammation of.—Symptoms: Anxi- 
ety, tightness, oppression, pain and throbbing 
in the head, loss of 
memory, intolerance 
of light and sound, a 
wild, staring expres- 
sion in the_ eyes, 
frightful dreams, 
tee watchfulness, a 
ushed Heae' an un- 
governable delirium, oS 
the skin hot and dry, Eten, 
the tongue, at first one 
red, becomes white Applying Leeches. 
and coated, and the pulse hard, sharp and 
quick, often great irritability of the stomach, 
and frequent vomiting, while the bowels are 
obstinately confined, and the urine very scanty 
and too high colored. 
Treatment: Leeches 
may be applied to the 
temple, and cut cups 
to the back of the 
neck and spine, fol- 
lowed with mustard 
lastersto the extrem- 
ities and over the ab- f/f 
domen; in very strong | 
patients, bleed from 
the arm; the bowels 
should be moved with f 
acathartic; the hair Applying a Seton. 
should be cutshort, and cold evaporating lotions 
la to the head, or ice, and the feet and an- 
kles bathed with hot mustard-water. After the 
intensity of the disease has begun to subside, 
blister the scalp, j A 
and also, asa still 
more powerful 
counter - irritant 
and derivative, a 
seton of linen or 
silk, or (the more 
modern and 
cleanly one) of 
rubber, is some- 
times inserted in the neck. The bromide of pot~ 
ash in 10 to 20 gr- doses every 2 hours, with half 
the amount of chloral in a wineglassful of wa- 
ter every 2 hours, will control delirium and 
mania, but opium sometimes seems to be the 
only efficient remedy to accomplish this object, 
and also to counteract the accompanying pros- 
tration. The diet at first should be rice-water, 
toast-water, oatmeal gruel, ete; then milk, 
chicken, mutton-broth or beef-tea; and later, 
more concentrated liquid diet and even alcohol- 
ic stimulants may be required. ; 
BREAST PANGS (Angina Pectoris). — A sud- 
den pain occurring in the parts covered by the 
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breast-bone and the throat, accompanied with a 
feeling of suffocation, and apprehension of death. 
The pain sometimes extends down the arms and 
through the back. Treatment : Summon a phy- 
sician without a moment’s loss of time; give 1 
dr. of ether with 4 gr. of acetate of morphia ; 
apply hot applications to the chest and stomach; 
likewise friction to the chest, back and sides 
with spirits; if the relief be only partial, the 
dose of ether may be repeated after twenty min- 
utes. Homeopathic: Give aconite, in case of 
sharp pain in the region of the heart, going 
down the left arm (also bryo.); suffocative con- 
striction of the chest, so distressing that the pa- 
tient sweats from agony, pulse full, strong, 
throbbing, intense anxiety, with fear of death 
(also ars.); especially suited to persons of full 
habit; give arsenicum in great mental anxiety 
and fear of death, iadecdetiabile agonizing pain 
in the region of the heart, extending up to the 
neck and. top of the head, oppression and stitch- 
es in the heart, with fainting and anguish, when 
can breathe only when the chest is bent forward 
(also lach.); the attack is renewed or aggravated 
by the least motion (also bryo.). In administra- 
tion, dissolve 12 globules or 8 drops of the liq- 
uid in 6 dessert-spoonfuls of water, and give a 
spoonful at a dose; or 8 globules dry on the 
tongue; in urgent cases, It may be repeated 
every 20 or 30 minutes until relief; then less fre- 
quently. 

BREATH, Fetid.—Scarcely anything is more 
disgusting. Treatment: Various ineans depend 
principally on aromatics, which by their odor 
smother it for a time ; but these require contin- 
ual repetition, and are liable to interfere with 
digestion. The real cause of stinking breath 
may generally be traced to a diseased stomach, 
or to decayed teeth. When the former is the 
case, mild aperients should be administered; if 
these do not succeed, an emetic may be given. 
When rotten teeth are the cause, they should be 
thoroughly cleansed and then filled; or, if this 
is impracticable, they should be removed. (See 
Dyspepsia.) 

BRONCHITIS.—An inflammation of the mu- 
cus lining of the bronchia, or smaller ramifica- 
tions of the windpipe. Inthe mild form, it is 
called a cold on the chest. The symptoms are 
hoarseness, dry cough and fever, follows by 
expectoration of mucus, at first thin and after- 
wards thick; in the severe forms there is op- 

ression at the chest, with more or less wheez- 
ing and rattling, and in the outset asensation of 
rawness in the upper chest and windpipe; to- 
wards night, generally, the symptoms increase, 
sometimes giving rise to great distress. Treat- 
ment: A hot mustard foot-bath, with 10 gr. of 
Dover’s powder, or a hot lemonade at bed-time 
will very often, during the first 24 hours, cut 
short the attack; a wet towel folded upon the 
chest and covered with a dry flannel, or a piece 
of oiled silk, to prevent evaporation and keep 
the clothing dry, will generally assist much in 
breaking up the cold; should these means fail 
or have been neglected, a brisk saline cathartic 
(a tablespoonful of Epsom salts or citrate of 
magnesia), should be given, with a few doses of 
spirits of nitre, 20 to 80 drops, with 3 drops of 
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tinct. aconite in each, if there is much fever, and 
flax-seed tea or other demulcents, with frequent 
doses of some simple cough mixture to ease and 
loosen the cough; in many cases, + to 4 tea- 
spoonful of syrup of ipecac, with half as much 
paregoric every 3 hours will be sufficient; or, a 
tea-spoonful of a mixture of equal parts of syr- 
up of ipecac, syrup of tolu, and mucilage of 
gum Arabic, with 5 to 8 gr. of bi-carbonate of 
potash, and} to 4 gr. of morphia to each oz.; 
should the pain in the chest be very severe, & 
mustard-plaster or friction with turpentine and 
sweet oil, with or without a little spirits of harts- 
horn, will be useful; with children especially, 
the chest may be covered with a hot poultice. 
Homeopathic: Give aconite at first, in the dry, 
irritative state, a dose every 2 hours; also dur- 
ing the inflammatory stage either singly or al- 
ternately with the aconite; give antimonium 
tart. when there is much wheezing in the chest, 
with difficulty of expectoration; a dose every 
2 hours; an occasional dose of sulphur at night 
is of value. 

CEREBRO-SPINAL MENINGITIS.—(Sce Spot- 
ted Fever.) 

CHILBLAINS. — First, insist on the patient 
wearing large shoes which do not compress the 
feet ; touch the toes with nitrate of silver; lini- 
ment of aconite is recommended; an ointment 
of lard and dry mustard rubbed in before the 
fire for 20 minutes will cure the trouble after a 
few hope ace paint the affected parts with 
flexible collodionto protect them from the air ; 
bathing in very hot water is efficacious ; a strong 
solution of acetate of lead, 20 gr. to 1 oz. of wa- 
ter, is highly recommended; sulphurous acid is 
usefulin mild cases; a local application of a 
thick paste composed of slackcd lime, moisten- 
ed with a very little water and common oil, is 
recommended as a good remedy ; laudanum, ta- 
ken internally in very small doses, of from 2 drops 
for young children, night and morning, up to 6 
or 8 for adults, will also cure chilblains ; anoint 
the affected part with either of the following 
formule: 1. Tincture of iodine, 1 0z.; Labarra- 
a solution of chlorinated soda, 2 0z.; mix; 

ry the foot before the fire.-—2. Alcohol, 4 0z.; 
glycerine, 1 0z.; carbolic acid, 1 se.; mix and 
make an ointment; anoint the chilblains thor. 
oughly 2 or 8 times a day. Homeopathic: 1 
ee of mother-tincture of arnica to of soap 
iniment, tamus communis, cantharides (1 part 
to 6 parts of camphor liniment), sulphurous 
acid, agaricus muscarius, may severally be 
tried before the skin has broken; but when that 
oecurs, calendula lotion or ointment should be 
applied, using an occasional bread poultice when 
the irritation is very great; rubbing the feet with 
snow or ice water, and with a warm towel after, 
will promote a glow when the skin is unbroken, 
but is not of universal application. 

CHOLERA, Malignant \siatic.The attack us- 
ually begins with sickness and purging; this 
discharge, however, is not bilious, as in ordi- 
nary cholera, but a thin, colorless fluid, like 
rice water; at the same time there is great 
prostration of strength, and cold, clammy sweats. 
fo a short time dreadful cramps _assail the 
extremities and afterwards the abdomen; the 
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body becomes bent, the limbs twisted, the coun- 
tenance cadaverous, the pulse almost impercep- 
tible and the eyes sunken; the patient sinks into 
a state of apathy, and unless a favorable change 
speedily takes place, soon expires from exhaus- 
tion. When there is reaction, the pulse gradu- 
ally returns, the natural warmth of the bocy is 
restored, and the spasms and ditticulty of breath- 
ing giveway. Frequently, however, the reaction 
is accompanied by fever closely resembling ty- 
hus, which often terminates fatally in from 4 to 8 
ays. Treatment: 1. Equal parts of maplesu- 
gar and fresh-burnt, powdered charcoal, made 
into a stiffpaste with lard, and divided into pieces 
the size of a filbert; take one, occasionally, 
swallowing whole.—2. Sulphuric acid, 8 dr.; ni- 
tric acid, 2 dr.; simplesyrup, 6 dr.; water enough 
to make the whole weigh exactly 10 02.3 a sin- 
gle drop of essential oil of lemon may beadded; 
take 1 tablespoonful in water, on the first ap- 
earance of the premonitory symptoms ; follow 
y the free use of very cold water; in half an 
hour a second dose is to be taken.—3. Tincture 
of camphor, tincture’of opium, tincture ofrhu- 
barb, compound, of each 1 0z.; mix the tinctures 
of camphor and opium first, to avoid_precipita- 
tion, then add the tincture of rhubarb; the 
adult dose is 20 drops every hour till the patient 
is relieved. Homeopathic Preventive: Cam- 
phor, 1 dr.; rectified spirit, 6 dr.; dissolve, and 
preserve it in a well corked bottle; take 2 drops 
on a lump of sugar, sucked as a lozenge, 2 or 8 
times a day. omeopathic Remedy: As the 
last, repeating the dose every 10 or 15 minutes, 
followed by draughts of ice-cold water, until 
the symptoms abate. 
CHOLERA-MORBUS. — The attack generally 
comes on suddenly and at night. It is charac- 
terized by vomiting and purging, spasmodic 
pain in the bowels, and sometimes cramps in 
the legs, rapid prostration of strength and cold- 
ness of the skin; the matter ejected from the 
stomach is at first the contents of it, but after- 
wards mucus and bile; the discharges from 
the bowels are thin fecal matter, very offensive. 
It mostly occurs in the heat of summer, and is 
incited by overloading the stomach, eating in- 
ordinately of certain fruits and vegetables, drink- 
ing sour, fermented liquors, sudden change of 
temperature, and checked perspiration. Treat- 
ment: Until the overloading of the stomach has 
been relieved by vomiting, give large and re- 
peated draughts of warm water; then check, 
uiet, and support with apie and brandy; 30 
rops of laudanum in a tablespoonful of brandy 
for an adult every hour until relief is obtained; 
or a more speedy relief from pain may follow 
a hypodermic injection of } to $ gr. of sulphate 
of morphia in solution. Homeopathic: Give 
antimonium when there is violent vomiting and 
diarrhea, vomiting slime and bile, cramp-like 
pains in the stomach, tongue coated white, espe- 
cially suitable after overloading the stomach, or 
after drinking sour wine; give arsenicum, if the 
symptoms are severe from the beginning, and 
attended with rapid prostration ofstrength, burn- 
ing in the region of the stomach, (also nux v.), 
violent thirst, drinking little and often ; give ip- 
ecacuanha, if nausea and vomiting predominate, 
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stools having the appearance of being ferment- 
ed, griping, pinching pain in the bowels; give 
veratrum alb. when there is violent vomitin 

with severe diarrhea, excessive weakness an 

cramps in the legs, cold sweat on the forehead, 
violent pain in the region of the navel, eyes 
sunken, countenance pale and expressive of 


acute suffering, pulse small and thread-like. In 
administration, dissolve 3 drops or 12 globules 
in a tumbler one-third full of water, and give 2 


teaspoonfuls at a dose, or 8 globules may be ta- 
ken dry on the tongue. 

COLDS, To Prevent. —1. Watch for the first 
symptoms, and when convinced of their pres- 
ence, exclude the external air from the mucous 
membrane of the nose by loosely plugging each 
nostril with a pellet of dry cotton; this will 
check the cold, and immediately check all irn- 
tation and sneezing.—2. As soon as there is an 
unpleasant sensation of chilliness, keep the room 
at such a temperature as will prevent this feeling, 
even if it requires 100° Fahr.; in addition, put 
the fect in water, half-leg deep, as hot as can be 
borne, adding hot water from time to time fora 
quarter of an hour, so that the watershall be hot- 
ter when the fect are taken out than when put in; 
dry them thoroughly and put on warm, thick, 
woolen stockings, even if it be in summer; for 
24 hours eat no food, but drink any kind of 
warm teas, and at the end of that time, if not 
sooner, the cold will be effectually broken with- 
out any medicine whatever.—3. Sniff the fumes 
of ammoniaor spirits of camphor every few min- 
utes, as strong as can be borne; if the cold con- 
tinue, take the following mixture: Glycerine, 4 
02.3 Whisky, 4 oz.3 morphine, 1 er; 1 or 2 tea- 
spoonfuls every hour till cured.—4. Syrup of 
squill, 2 oz.; tartarized antimony, 8 gr.; sul- 

nate of morphine, 5 gr.; pulverized gum Ara- 
bed oz.; honey, 1 0z.; water, 1 0z.; mix; for 
an adult, 1 small teaspoonful; repeat in half an 
hour, if it does not relieve; child in proportion. 
—5. The Turkish bath is recommended as a 
sure cure. ee Turkish Bath in HyGrEn®.) 
—6. Peel a few onions, and cut them in very 
thin slices; place some sugar in the bottom of 
a bowl, then a layer of onions, cover thickl 
with sugar, and so on, until the onions are all 
used; cover the top well with sugar; placea 
plate over the bow], and set away until the syr- 
up is formed; take a teaspoonful or two every 
time the cough is troublesome, and on retiring. 
—7. Salicin, 20 gr. every 2 hours, has proved a 
very efficient remedy for colds in some cases.— 
8. Oxalate of cerium, 10 gr., 8 times a day, is 
highly recommended. — 9. 4 tablespoonfuls of 
flaxseed, whole; 1 qt. boiling water; sweeten to 
taste; steep 8 hours in a covered pitcher; if 
too thick, put in cold water with juice of 2 
lemons. Homeopathic: Give aconite for the 
first stage of irritation, in drop doses, repeated 
every 2 hours, and this may cut short any fur- 
ther symptoms; the same medicine will be call- 
ed for when feverishness has set in; phosphor- 
us when the windpipe is tender, and the voice 
hoarse and deep, a drop dose, every 2 or 3 
hours; _spongia, when the breathing is difficult, 
with wheezing, and also with tenderness of the 
windpipe, a drop dose every 2 or 8 hours; give 
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hepar sulphuris when there {fs loose and irrita- 
tive cough, and when the uvula also is relaxed 
and the cough worse on lying down, a drop dose 
every 3 or 4 hours; for the chilly stage give 
camphorated spirits, 1 drop on a piece of sugar, 
repeated every 4 hour for 4 or 5 doses; for the 
dry, irritative stage, give aconite in drop doses 
every 2 hours, especially if the patient has been 
exposed to the action of cold wind; for the 
sneezing stage, with watering at the eyes and 
running at the nose, give mercurius, a drop ev- 
ery 2 hours, when there is no headache or de- 
pression 3; nux vomica when headache and pain 
over the brows and nose; arsenicum when pipe 
is much weakness, and if relaxation of the bow- 
els is also poet (a not uncommon accessory 
of cold in the head), a drop every 2 hours; put- 
ting the feet in hot water, drinking warm drinks 
without alcohol in them, an extra blanket on 
the bed, will help to drive away a cold. When 
there is the slightest suspicion of having taken 
cold, leave off cold bathing and use tepid water 
instead. , 

COLIC. — Violent shooting, griping pains, 
with a sense of twisting around the lower part 
of the belly; the skin of the belly drawn into 
knots, obstinate constipation; sometimes nausea 
and vomiting. Treatment: If there is evidence 
that the pain arises from anything eaten, empty 
the stomach with an emetic of a large teaspoon- 
ful of mustard or common salt, or 80 gr. of ipe- 
cac ina bowl of warm water, and to relieve the 
horrible pain give 4 teaspoonful of laudanum 
or chloroform in some peppermint water or 
ginger tea ; or give + gr. of sulphate of morph- 
ia in the arm by hypodermic injection ; apply a 
large mustard poe over the entire belly; 
repeat the laudanum or morphia every hour, 
till the pain is subdued. 

COLIC, Bilious.—The paroxysms are some- 
times caused by the passage of stones through 
the gall duct, and relief is only obtained when 
these reach the intestines ; sometimes they ap- 
pear to be the result of the irritant action of 
acrid, unhealthy bile. Treatment: The con- 
tinued use of chloroform or opium, or both, is 
necessary, With hot fomentations, to relieve the 
pain; 5 er. of bicarbonate of soda with 4 gr. of 
calomel, once in 4 hours, and a large blister 
over the right abdominal region, may be bene- 
ficial where symptoms of inflammation of the 
bowels set in. 

COLIC, Painters’. Caused by exposure to 
the poisonous influences of lead; the belly is 
shrunken and hard, and sometimes the intes- 
tines may be felt contracted into knots; the 
pain is lessened by pressure; there is obstinate 
constipation; and the suffering is most intense. 
Treatment: The pain should be relieved by full 
doses of chloroform, or some forms of opium, 
and mustard poultices and hot fomentations. 
When an attack comes on suddenly, give a full 
dose of laudanum, } to 1 teaspoonful, with 2 or 
8 tablespoonfuls of Epsom salts, in a large tum- 
bler of water, with 4 teaspoonful of dilute sul- 
phurie acid, or of the aromatic acid (elixir of 
vitriol) added, with large, warm injections and 
hot fomentations repeated _as may be necessary. 
Lhe iodide of potash will eliminate the lead 
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from the system, and may be used in doses of 
5 to 10 gr., 3 or 4 times daily, for this purpose. 
The regular use of weak sulphuric acid lemon- 
ade, + to 4 teaspoonful of the acid to 1 pt. of 
sweetened water, is a preventive ; the bowels 
being kept open by an occasional laxative, 
Homeopathic: If the colic is inflammatory, in- 
volving the bladder, give aconite; if there is 
great sensitiveness and cutting pains, give bella- 
donna; if there is much.trouble from wind, give 
chamomilla; if much nausea, give ipecac; if 
the nausea is accompanied with drowsiness, 
give opium, Administration: In violent cases 
repeat the medicine every 20 or 80 minutes, un- 
til relief is obtained; then extend the time to 
1,2 or 8 hours; dissolve 8 drops, or 12 glob- 
ules in 8 dessertspouonfuls of water, and take 1 
spoonful at a dose. 

CONSTIPATION applies to that condition of 
the body in which ihe bowels act tardily, and in 
which the discharges are hardened. Treatment: 
When the affection is merely accidental or occa- 
sional, a dose of some aperient or cathartic, such 
as 4.0z. of Epsom salts, or a tablespoonful of 
castor oil or of the fl. ext. of rhubarb and sen- 
na, or 10 gr. of calomel with 2 gr. of podo- 
phyllin, is the only treatment necessary ; but 
when it is habitual adopt a diet free from as- 
tringents, and consisting of a large portion of 
green vegetables and ripe fruit; particularly 
avoid the use of over-cooked, salted, or dried 
animal food; brown bread may be eaten, as it 
acts as a gentle laxative, from the bran 1t con- 
tains; the occasional use of aperient and emol- 
lient enemata may be had recourse to; the best 
remedy in habitual constipation is 4 dr. Epsom 
salts, dissolved in 3 pt. of water, adding 10 drops 
of elixir of vitriol; take 1 hour before breakfast; 
the smaller the dose the better it will operate. 
take until a cure is effected. In the treatment 
of the constipation of infants, castor oil, 3 tea- 
spoonful occasionally, or manna, } to % 02, 
sucked at will, may be given. The introduction 
into the rectum (very gently), of a little slip of 
writing paper, parsley stalk, or suet, is a meth- 
od sometimes adopted successfully by nurses. 
Friction on the stomach and bowels with a warm 
handor apicce of soft flannel, should also be em- 
ployed. Homeopathic: Nux vomica should be 
taken by those of a dark bilious temperament, 
who lead a sedentary life and indulge in rich 
living, when there is headache and nausea, and 
asensation as if the bowels were going to act, 
but refuse to do so; a drop-dose twice or thrice 
daily ; bryonia is adapted for those of a rheu- 
matic habit, when the evacuations are too large, 
and when there is no inclination for a stool. 
dose as for nux; sulphur will assist the action 
of both nux and bryonia, especially when the 
piles exist ; 3 gr. at bed-time, dry on the tongue. 

CONSUMPTION.—A leading symptom in the 
first stage is cough, at first very slight, and only 
in the morning upon rising, but after a time oc~ 
curring at times deve the day, particularly on 
taking more than ordinary exercise, but for a 
considerable time with but little or no expecto- 
ration; later, there is pain in the breast, frequent 
and severe cough, shortness of breath, some in- 
crease in the circulation, and occasional spitting 
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of blood. There may be also hectic fever, chills 
and fever, with hot, dry hands and flushed cheeks. 
The paroxysms of coughing become more fre- 
quent, the amount of expectoration increases 
and becomes purulent and often mixed with 
blood, showing that abcesses have formed, the 
ape varies, the flesh becomes softer, the 
cheeks grow pale and sunken, the eyes brilliant, 
night sweats become profuse, prostration and 
diarrhea follow, then death by exhaustion, or 
sometimes by suffocation or sudden hemorrhage. 
Treatment: Hygienic measures are of chief im- 
portance. Consumptives should avoid indoor 
and sedentary life; they should engage in ac- 
tive, outdoor business, and select a high and 
dry place of residence ; their food should be gen- 
erous, varied and nutritious, embracing a full 
allowance of meats; they should clothe warmly 
and secure abundant and regular rest and sleep ; 
and so far as possible live in the open air and 
sunlight. Mix cod-liver oil and whisky, of each, 
8 0z.3 give it 3 times a day to sustain and 
strengthen the system. To check night sweats, 
promote the appetite and strengthen the system, 
give elixir of vitriol, 10 to 80 drops, with 1 or 2 
gr. of quinine, 2 or 8 times a day, in some aro- 
matic or sweetened water. Brandy in 4 oz. 
doses, or 80 drops of laudanum every 2 hours, 
will relieve the diarrhea. To relieve the pains 
of the chest, warm it orapply plasters. Home- 
opathic: The hygienic measures are the same as 
those adopted by the advocates of allopathy. 
The homeopathic medicines are as follows: 
Where there is a bright redness of cheeks, give 
aconite ; if there is a scrofulous habit, with 
cough at night, short breath, and mucous rat- 
tling, give belladonna; if there is short, dry 
cough, with tickling in the chest, made worse by 
exercise, give phosphorus ; if the cough is only 
during the recumbent position, going off when 
sitting up, give pulsatilla; if there is much 
hoarseness _and dryness in the throat, give 
sulphur. In administration, where the cough 
and other symptoms are troublesome, repeat 
the medicine 3 or 4 timesa day; but in gen- 
eral once or twice a day will be sufficient; 
take 8 globules dry on the tongue, or dis- 
solve 12 globules or 8 drops of the liquid 
in 8 dessert-spoonfuls of water, and take a 
spoonful as a dose; the food should be of the 
most wholesome and nutritious quality; rare 
roast beef, mutton chops, good bread made for 
the most part of unbolted flour, vegetables and 
good, ripe fruits; milkis one of the very best 
articles of diet for a consumptive. 
CONSUMPTION, Of the Bowels.—A tubercu- 
lar disease of the mesenteric glands and of the 
follicles of the intestines; the belly becomes 
swollen and hard, the skin dry and harsh, the 
eyes red, the tongue strawberry colored, the 
breath foul, the stools clay colored and offen- 
sive, sometimes costive, sometimes extremely 
relaxed. Treatment: Animal food and other 
nutriment should be given in small quantities at 
short intervals; mild mercurials to amend the 
intestinal secretions, especially the combination 
of corrosive sublimate with tincture of bark, as, 
corrosive sublimate or bichloride of mercury, 1 
gr.; tinct. cinchona, 2 fl. oz.; mix; take 1 tea- 
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spoonful after each meal; bathe in tepid salt 
water. 

DANDRUFF (Furfura, or Pityriosis Capitis).— 
Scurf is a natural and healthy formation, and 
though it may be kept from accumulating, it 
cannot be entirely prevented. It is produced 
on every part of the body where hair is found, 
although, from the more active growth of hair 
on the sealp, the facilities for collecting, and 
the contrast of color, it strikes the eye most dis- 
ee in that situation. It may be remov- 
ed, and should be removed, every day with the 
hair-brush; but occasionally an unusual quan- 
tity of scurf is produced; the daily use of 
some mild stimulating or detergent wash, with 
due attention to the stomach and bowels, will 
generally abate this annoyance. Treatment: 1. 
Corrosive sublimate, 5 gr.; water, 1 pt.; oil of 
bergamot, 10 drops; alcohol, 1 0z.; mix; use 
once a day as a hair-dressing.—2. Sulphur, 1 0z.; 
water, 1 qt.; mix, and shake every few hours for 
1 day ; the next morning careful y pour off and 
bottle the clear liquid, with which saturate the 
hair every morning for 2 or 8 weeks.—3. A sim- 
ple but very effective remedy, when systematic- 
ally adopted, is to rub the scalp briskly and 
thoroughly every night and morning with the 
balls of the fingers, loosening all scurfand stim- 
ulating the surface to healthy action. But if 
this (or any other) remedy is neglected or ir- 
regularly applied, the dandruff may return. Ho- 
meopathic: This consists in extreme cleanli- 
ness, the frequent use of warm water and soap, 
attention to diet and keeping the head cool; 
take every night one of the following: Cal., 
graph., lyc., sep., or pe ca 

DELIRIUM.—A disordered state of mind in 
connection with fevers, diseases of the brain, etc.; 
indicated by sleepless mutterings, with a hot, 
flushed face ; unusual brightness and sometimes 
bloodshot condition of the eyes, and a quick, 
Meee pulse; there is frequently a meaning- 
ess sa ae of face, picking at the bedclothes, 
ete. Treatment: This must be in harmony 
with the treatment of the disease with which it 
occurs. Usually cold applications to the head, 
and warmth to the extremities, are indicated. 
If persistent the hair may be cut short, and a 
mustard plaster or a blister applied to the back 
of the neck. Should these measures fail, 5 to 10 
gr. of bromide of potash, with as much hydrate 
of chloral, and to 4 gr. of morphia, or 10 drops 
of laudanum, may be given every 2 hours in 
sweetened water. In connection with this a 
teaspoonful of Epsom salts, or a Seidlitz pow- 
der should be given to keep the bowels open, 
and a drop or two of tincture of veratrum or 
of aconite root, every hour, in a spoonful of wa- 
ter, to relieve any feverishness. 

DIABETES, Insipidus, or Polyuria.—In this 
complaint there is a morbid abundance of urine, 
the amount passed being largely in excess, when 
compared with the normal amount in a state of 
health. Treatment: Little can be done by way 
of treatment beyond an assiduous promotion of 
the general health; although belladonna has 
sometimes seemed in a marked degree benefi- 
cial; 1. Fl. ext. belladonna, 6 drops 3 times a 
day.—2. This disease may be much relieved by 
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a sponge-bath and brisk rubbing of the skin ev- 
ery morning. The increased action of the skin 
relieves the “duos so much as to promptly 
check the secretion of urine. 

DIABETES, Saccharine. — The symptoms ob- 
served in this generally fatal ailment are the pas- 
sing of an excessive quantity of pale, straw-col- 
ored urine of high specific gravity, containing 

rape sugar; great thirst and hunger, obstinate 

yspepsia, constipation, an unpleasant odor from 
the body, debility and emaciation; these symp- 
toms vary in intensity according to the course and 
duration of the disease, which is frequently ac- 
companied with fever, cough, and sometimes car- 
buncles, and generally ends in consumption or 
some organic disease. The fiow of urinesometimes 
reaches as much as8 gals. in 24 hours; the av- 
erage quantity is 2 gals. Treatment: Great at- 
tention should be paid to diet, which should 
consist principally of digestible, broiled or roast- 
ed meat, gluten, bran bread, beef or mutton 
broth; if the thirst is extreme, it is best as- 
suaged by drinking water acidulated with phos- 
phoric acid; ayaiou liquors as well as saline 
aperients should be eschewed; claret is, how- 
ever, a suitable beverage; give small doses of 
laudanum, 3 or 4 times a day; the bowels must 
be regulated by means of mild aperients; warm 
baths are also of use, as they augment the se- 
cretion of the skin. The disease may be kept 
under by administering from 20 to 40 minims 
of tincture of perchloride of iron, 3 times aday. 

DIARRHEA.—A_ purging or looseness of the 
bowels. Among the most common causes are 
the presence of irritating matter, worms or 
acidity of the stomach or bowels, and exposure 
to cold, especially to the feet, or sudden chang- 
es of climate or temperature. Treatment: In 
general, administer a mild aperient, rhubarb 
or castor oil. The dose of the first may be from 
20 to 30 gr. in sugar, or made into a bolus ; that 
of the second, from } oz. to 4 0z., with a little 
peppermint water. After the due operation of 
this medicine, opium, astringents, and absorb- 
ents may be taken with advantage, but not in 
excessive doses; the first and second are indica- 
ted when great irritability exists, and the third 
in cases of acidity. Chalk mixture, to which a 
few drops of laudanum have been added, or 
the compound powder of chalk and opium, are 
excellent medicines, and will generally quiet the 
bowels. In bilious diarrhea, characterized by 
the bright, yellowish-brown color of the dejec- 
tions, 10 gr. of blue pill or calomel, assisted by 
mild diluents and demulcents and warmth, gen- 
erally proves efficacious; $ to 1 gr. opium is 
also useful in some cases. The diet should be 
light and non-irritating. Gdlutinous broths, beef 
tea and arrow root are among the best articles. 
To these may be added a little dry toast. Ar- 
row root {Zenuine) either with or without a 
spoonful of brandy, will of itself cure ordinary 
eases, if accompanied with repose. Among ex- 
ternal remedies, warm and stimulating fomenta- 
tions, liniments, etc., to the epigastrium and ab- 
domen, will be found useful. 1 or ? spoonfuls 
of laudanum, used as a friction, will allay pain, 
and in many cases settle the bowels when other 
remedies have failed. Diarrhea has been very 
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successfully treateu by ice-water injections; af- 
ter each stool inject from 1 pt. to 2 qts. of ice- 
water, which is allowed to run out again by 
slight pressure on the abdomen; then inject 1 
gill to e retained. Flannel over the region of 
the bowels, and indeed good thick under-flan- 
nels, worn night and day, summer and winter, 
will assist very greatly in both the prevention 
and cure of chronic cases. Homeopathic: Ar- 
senicum will relieve when there is much grip- 
ing, very watery stools, and vomiting; china, if 
there is little pain, great weakness, and no vom- 
iting, and the food passes almost undigested ; 
mercurius when the griping pain is low down in 
the bowels, the stools green, and the patient 
strains after an evacuation; drop doses of the med- 
icine chosen every 2 or 38 hours; camphorated 
spirit is very useful at the outset, when there is 
coldness of the body, prostration and crampy 
pains ; unless it speedily relieves, it should es 
discontinued after 3 or 4 doses. 

DIPHTHERIA, Precautions with.—Cleanliness 
in and around the dwelling, and pure air in liv- 
ing and sleeping rooms, are of the utmost im- 
portance where any contagious disease is pre- 
vailing, as cleanliness tends both to prevent and 
mitigate it; all filth from cellar to garret, and 
around the house, should be removed; drains 
should be put in perfect repair; dirty walls and 
ceilings should be lime-washed, and every occu- 
pied room should be thoroughly ventilated. 
Apartments which have been occupied by a per- 
son sick with the diphtheria should be cleansed 
with disinfectants, ceilings lime-washed, and 
woodwork painted; the carpets, bed clothing, 
upholstered furniture, etc., exposed many days 
to fresh air and sunlight. Many articles should 
be exposed to a high artificial temperature, to 
kill all germs of infection. When diphtheria is 
prevailing, no child should be allowed to kiss 
strange children, nor those suffering from sore 
throat; nor should it sleep with or be confined 
to rooms occupied by or use toys, handkerchiefs, 
ete., belonging to children having sore throat, 
croup or catarrh. If the weather is cold, the 
child should be warmly clad with flannels. The 
well children should be scrupulously kept apart 
from the sick in dry, well-aired rooms, and ever 
Peeve source of infection rigidly guarded. 

ivery attack of sore throat, cough, A catarrh 

should be at once attended to; the feeble should 
have invigorating food and treatment; the sick 
should be rigidly isolated in well-aired, sun- 
lighted rooms; all discharges from the mouth 
and nose should be received into vessels contain- 
ing disinfectants, as solutions of carbolie acid 
or sulphate of zinc. (See Diphtheria in Hy- 
GIENE. 

DIPHTHERIA.—A sudden and very dangerous 
disease of the throat, having in many respects a 
strong resemblance to croup. It commences 
with the general symptoms of an ordinary sore 
throat, and swelling of the glands behind the 
jaw ; there soon appears on the red and swollen 
palate or tonsils a yellowish-white substance in 
form of a membrane, which in some cases, like 
croup, extends into the larynx or upper portion 
of the windpipe, and may cause death by suffo- 
cation. In bthiers (the ulcerative form, or put- 
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rid sore throat), the parts attacked are rapidly 
destroyed by a gangrenous ulceration; in oth- 
ers (the malignant form), there is intense head- 
ache,vomiting and bleeding from the nose,mouth, 
stomach and bowels; the fauces seem covered 
with a thick, leathery deposit, at first yellowish, 
and afterwards ash-colored or brown, and unless 
death occurs speedily, apparently from an over- 
powering of the system from the violence of the 
disease, extensive sloughing occurs, with foul 
discharges, and a clammy coldness and insensi- 
bility often precede death. Treatment: No 
specific remedy has been discovered. 1. Open 
the bowels with a mild saline laxative, $ oz. of 
citrate of magnesia or Rochelle salts. —2. Chlo- 
rate of potash should be used as a gargle, put- 
ting 2 teaspoonfuls ina tumbler of water, and 
using freely every hour; and a tablespoonful of 
this should be swallowed every two houae8. 
The great discovery of Behring, “ antitoxine,” 
is now the grand specific for diphtheria. Re- 
ports from hospitals and private practice all 
prove it one of the greatest. achievements in 
science, reducing the mortality three-fourths. 
This treatment is derived from the injection in 
the veins of another animal of a culture of 


mune,” or proof against the virus. It can be 
given safely only by physicians, who 


steam of lime-water is worthy 
of a trial.—6. Small pieces of ice 
3 may be swallowed freely during 

; the earlier stages, and, later, 
Inhalers. iced wine or brandy, if it can be 
swallowed. Chlorine water should be given, 
prepared as follows: Chlorate of potassium, 20 
gr.; hydrochloric acid, § dr.; water, 4 0z.; pul- 
verize the potash and put in a dry vial ; add the 
acid, corking the vial, to retain the chlorine set 
free by the reaction; after that has ceased, add 
1 or 2 oz. of the water; agitate until all the 
chlorine is dissolved in the water; add water 
to make it the desired strength; give teaspoon- 
ful every 2 hours, as required, It ought to be 
of a green color, and it will lose that if not 
kept in a dark colored bottle, wrapped in col- 
ored paper, or kept in a dark place. The med- 
icine ought to be freshly prepared every second 
or third day. Homeopathic: When there are 
ulcers in the mouth and throat, putrid breath, 
and swelled glands on the neck, give nitric acid; 
if afulse membrane has formed on the tonsils 
and palate, and great dryness and thirst prevail, 
give bryonia; if, in addition to the dryness, the 
tonsils are bright red and swollen, and there is 
great difficulty in swallowing, give belladonna. 
Gargle the throat with dilute alcohol, carbolic 
acid, chlorate potassa, or hot water; inhale the 
vapor of aqua ammonia, or tincture of iodine, 
especially in croupal diphtheria; regulate the 
diet to suit the inclinations of the patient; beef 
tea, mutton or chicken broth Boon taken lib- 
erally ; good fresh milk is excellent. 
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tration: Of a solution of 12 globules to 6 des- 
pat nate of water, give a spoonful every 2 
or 8 hours until a change is apparent, then less 
frequently. 

DROPSY, Of the Abdomen.—This occurs more 
frequently in women and aged persons, in mar- 
ried than in unmarried females; it is often the 
consequence of the distension or pressure at- 
tending pregnancy, of difficult and instrumental 
labors, and of suppression of the puerperal se- 
cretions. It generally assumes an acute or in- 
flammatory form. The pulse is hard, thirst in- 
creased, and the urine scanty; the skin warm, 
hot, colored, and resists the pressure of the fin- 
ger; a dull sound is emitted by percussion, on 
examining the abdomen. Treatment: This de- 
pends upon the extent and nature of the disease; 
give mercurials and antimonials, at first, to act 
on the bowels, and subsequently asalteratives, or 
with opium, and push it so far as to affect the 
mouth; 10 gr. jalap and 2 dr. cream of tartar 
should be taken every other day to act on the 
bowels; the kidneys at the same time by an in- 
fusion of juniper berries; 4 dr. of fl. ext. of jab- 
orandi at night will produce a copious perspira- 
tion, which will assist in diminishing the accu- 
mulation of fluid; warm vapor baths should be 
given, followed by brisk rubbing with a coarse 
towel to restore perspiration ; also give a gentle 
tonic. Homeopathic: Give arsenicum, apis 
mellifica, duleamara, sulphur, or china; either 
of which should be administered once in 4 
bours. 

DROPSY, Of the Chest.—The effusion of wa- 
ter in the chest, which so often takes place in 

neumonia, may be greatly lessened by promot- 
ing the free action of the kidneys. Treatment: 
loz. of bruised juniper berries, steeped for 2 
hours in 1 pt. of hot water, which may then 
be poured off, and atablespoonful or two of cream 
tartar added and drank through the day will be 
useful for this. Whenthere is much effusion, 
and absorption of it does not take place, a punct- 
ure is sometimes made through the walls of the 
chest and the water drawn off. This operation 
is called paracentesis thoracis, and is generally, 
in uncomplicated cases, entirely successful. The 
chest also may be painted freely with tincture 
of iodine, and the iodide of potash given in5 to 
10 gr. doses 8 or 4 times daily, in a tablespoon- 
ful of the compound syrup of sarsaparilla. 
Homeopathic: it there is oppression of the 
chest, anxiety, and tendency to seek relief by 
leaning forward, give colchicum; difficulty of 
breathing after exertion, sensation of danger of 
suffocation on lying down, and constant inclina- 
tion to sit up, bending forward a little, give 
arsenicum ; sore and bruised feeling, with urine 
scanty and cloudy, give apis mel.; oppressed 
breathing, waking from sleep and throwing the 
arms about, give lachesis. In acute and urgent 
cases, repeat the remedy every 2 or 3 hours, un- 
til relief is obtained; then extend the time to 4 
or 6 hours, as may be necessary ; dissolve 12 
globules or 8 drops in 10 teaspoonfuls of water, 
and give 2 teaspoonfuls as a dose. 

DROPSY (Wind Dropsy). — Signifies a puffy 
swelling, caused by the introduction of air into 
the cellular, fatty tissue. This may occur after 
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wounds of the larynx, windpipe or lungs. Fre- | tigues of business, and the want of sufficient 


quently it is exhibited as a result of fracture of 
the ribs; when the sharp ends of the broken 
ribs penetrate the chest, the air escaping from 
the lunes insinuates itself into the fatty tissue 
surrounding the wound, and may spread to all 
parts of the body, rendering the whole surface 
swelled and puffy, and oppressing the internal 
organs, especially the lungs. Treatment: Keep 
the patient, especially his ribs, as quiet as pos- 
sible, as the motions of the ribs tend to increase 
the swelling and aggravate the complaint, and 
prevent inflammation of the chest by relieving 
any existing cough or pain, so that the breath- 
ing may be as easy as possible; by bleeding, if 
necessary ; also, by purgatives, as follows: Cal- 
omel and rhubarb, in powder, of each, 10 gr.; 
podophyllin, 2 gr.; mix; to be taken in syrup 
or sauce, and followed by 1 tablespoonful of 
castor oil, if it does not operate in 4 hours; after 
the operation, 10 gr. of Dover’s powder, or 1 gr. 
of opium should be taken that entire quiet may 
be insured. 

DROWNING, Restoration from. — (Sce <As- 

hywia. 

DYSENTERY.—A disease arising from inflam- 
mation of the mucous membrane of the large 
intestines, and characterized by stools consisting 
chiefly of blood and mucus, or other morbid 
matter, accompanied with griping of the bow- 
els, followed by straining at stool. There is 
generally more or less fever, and the natural 
feces are either retained or discharged in small 
hard balls) The common causes are marsh 
miasms, improper dict, excessive exhaustion 
and fatigue, and, above all, exposure to the 
coldand damp air of night aftera hot day. Treat- 
ment: Give gentle aperients, 4 oz. of castor oil 
or the same quantity of Epsom salts to cleanse 
the bowels; then dilute muriatie acid, 2 fl. dr.; 
sulphate of morphia, 2 gr.; water, 3 fl. 0z.3; mix; 
1 teaspoonful 8 times a day. The symptoms, 
which frequently hang about for some time, are 
best combated by mild tonics and vegetable bit- 
ters; comp. tinct. of cinchona, comp. tinct. of gen- 
tian, of each, 1 0z.; mix; take 1 teaspoonful 3 
times a day, before meals. Homeopathic: Mer- 
curius corrosivus should be given for the acute 
symptoms, a drop dose in a dessertspoonful of 
water every 2 or 8 hours; an occasional dose 
of aconite will reduce any feverish symptoms 
and moisten the skin; arsenicum is of value in 
the chronic form, a drop dose 8 times a day. 

DYSPEPSIA. — The common symptoms of 
dyspepsia are, want of appetite, sudden and 
transient distensions of the stomach, frequent 
eructations, heartburn, stomachie pains, occa- 
sional vomiting, and frequently costiveness or 
diarrhea; sometimes the head is affected, and 
dimness of sight, double vision, floating specks 
andslight vertigo, are experienced, along with a 
multitude of other symptoms, depending on de- 
rangement of the functions of the nervous sys- 
tem. In the higher ranks of society it is caused 
by over indulgence in the luxuries of the table, 
late hours, or the want of proper exercise both 
of body and mind. In the studious, and those 
who lead a sedentary life, it is caused by exces- 
sive mental exertion or anxiety, or by the fa- 


bodily exertion and of pure air. In the lower 
orders of society it results from inebriety, or a 
deficiency of proper food and clothing, bad ven- 
tilation, ete. Treatment: This depends less on 
medicine than on the adoption of regular habits 
of life. Moderation in eating and drinking, and 
in the indulgence of the passions; early rising, 
due exercise, and retiring to rest at an early 
hour, willdo much to restore the tone both of 
the stomach and nerves; excessive study and 
mental exertion should be avoided, and _ re- 
course should be had to society and amuse- 
ments; if the bowels are confined, mild aperi- 
ents should be taken, and if diarrhea is present, 
antacids and absorbents may be had recourse 
to; the stomach may be strengthened by mild 
bitters, tonics and stimulants, and baths may be 
taken, when convenient, to strengthen the ner- 
vous system. Among the aperient medicines 
most suitable to dyspepsia, are Epsom salts and 
a ee of soda, each in the dose of 4 0z., 
dissolved in 1 0z. of water; give 1 or 2 Seidlitz 
powders in a state of effervescence, every day, 
until, the costiveness is removed; among the 
antacids are the bicarbonates and carbonates of 

otassa and soda; either of which may be taken 
in doses of $ teaspoonful dissolved in water; if 
the spirits are depressed, 1 or 2 teaspoonfuls of 
spirit of sal volatile will be more appropriate; 
and in cases accompanied by diarrhea, a little 
prepared chalk; as bitters, the compound infu- 
sion of orange-peel or of gentian are excellent; 
comp. tinct. of gentian and water, of each, 8 fl. 0z.; 
3 fl. dr. of muriatic acid; mix; 1 teaspoonful 
every 4 hours. As tonics, small doses of bark 
or of sulphate of quinine, to which chalybeates 
may be added, as sulphate of quinine, 40 gr.; 
sulphate of iron, 20 gr.; aromatic sulphuric acid, 
10 drops; mix; and with gum Arabic mucil- 
age make 20 pills; take 1 pill before each meal, 
if there is pallor of countenance, or a low pulse, 
with no disposition to fever or headache. When 
dyspepsia depends on constipation or a defic- 
iency of bile, inspissated ox-gall acts with al- 
most specific certainty; when the liver begins 
to assume its healthy form, its employment 
should be discontinued. From its yell known 
power in causing muscular contraction, strych- 
nia affords the most powerful means of restor- 
ing the gastric functions. Use the following 
formula: Acetate of strychnia, 1 gr.; comp. 
tinct. of cardamoms, 33 fl. dr.; alcohol and wa- 
ter, of each 23 fl. dr.; enoughsyrup to make the 
whole 4 fl. 0z.; mix; 1 teaspoonful 3 times daily. 
Homeopathic: Nux vomicais suitable for per- 
sons ofa bilious temperament; it relieves nausea, 
flatulence and pain, constipation, headache, and 
sleepiness, with wakefulness early in the morn- 
ing; itsuits those who are confined indoors, who 
use their brain too much, and their bodies not 
enough; a drop dose in a dessertspoonful of 
water, 8 times daily ; bryonia meets many of the 
nux symptoms, but there is more of a weight at 
the stomach after food than pain; there is less 
flatulence, and the constipation is characterized 
by thelarge size of the evacuations ; a drop dose 
in a dessertspoonful of water 3 times daily ; 
china relieves pain after food, with flatulence, 
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in subjects weakened by loss of humors, as of | 


blood, or milk, or matter; and when there is a 
tendency to diarrhea and coldness of the abdo- 
men and extremities ; pulsatilla is more useful 
when there is an aversion to rich or fatty food, 
a very foul taste in the mouth and a white fur 
on the tongue, when the patients are women, 
and of fair complexion, especially ifthe monthly 
flow is irregular or suppressed; arsenicum is 
suitable when there is burning pain at the 
stomach after the smallest quantity of food or 
stimulant, when the tongue is dry, and rather of 
a clean glazed red than furred, when there is 
thirst and relaxation of the bowels, when stimu- 
lants or highly spiced food have been freely 
indulged in, and if the stomach and bowels 
(not the liver) are especially at fault. 

ECZEMA.—This is an eruption of minute ves- 
icles, closely crowded, often running into each 
other, so as to form on being ruptured a moist 
sore, which becomes more or less covered with 
scabs, attended, usually, with feverishness and 
restlessness. Treatment: Light, nutritious diet, 
cooling drinks, and saline laxatives, as Rochelle 
salts, cream of tartar, etc, and warm or. tepid 
baths of bran-water, elm-bark or flax-seed infu- 
sions, with 20 gr. of bicarbonate of soda to 4 
oz. of the wash. If there is inflammation and 
burning, lime-water and linseed oil in equal 
parts, with the addition of 2 or 3 gr. of carbolic 
acid to 1 oz. of the mixture is an excellent appli- 
cation; later, use benzoated oxide of zinc oint- 
ment. In chronic cases cover the inflamed sur- 
face with oiled sitk or rubber cloth, these being 
removed several times daily and the surface 
washed with a lotion of equal parts of glycer- 
ine and water. Ifthe system is debilitated, use 
tonics in some form. Another good applica- 
tion is citrine ointment, 2 dr.; olive oil, 1 0z.; 
sulphate of morphia, 2 gr.; mix, and make an 
ointment; rub this ointment faithfully into the 

arts affected with eczema 2 or 8 times a day. 

ELEPHANTIASIS. — The legs and feet are af- 
fected, becoming rough, scaly, and swollen to 
great size by serous infiltration, the skin grow- 
ing thick and insensible. Compression is found 
to give but slight relief; nor do surgical proces- 
ses, as ligature of the ore artery ofthe limb, 
appear to be successful. Electricity, by using 
both induced and continuous currents, will some- 
times entirely remove the infirmity. The con- 
tinuous currents appear to have the effect of 
softening, and to a certain extent liquifying, 
the indurated tissues, while the intermittent cur- 
rents cause a reabsorption of the tissues thus 
prepared. 

ERYSIPELAS, or ST. ANTHONY’S FIRE.—The 
symptoms are fever, delirium, vomiting, pulse 
strong or weak as the fever inclines to the in- 
flammatory or typhus kind. By or before the 
fourth day the skin in some one part becomes 
red and inflamed, which is soon extended to 
others, the parts affected being swollen and 
bright scarlet. If the face is attacked, it epaeads 
to the scalp, and the eyelids sometimes swell so as 
to prevent the patient from seeing; aftera long- 
er or shorter period the eruption ends in watery 
vesicles, or brannyscales. Treatment : Tincture 
of iron, when there is debility (and this is very 
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frequently the case), has quite a reputation both 
as a local application to arrest the spread of the 
inflammation, and, internally, in doses of 10 to 
80 drops, every 2 hours, as a tonic and for con- 
stitutional effect. Quinine is also an excellent, 
remedy, given internally in the dose of 4 to 5 
gr., twice a day; and also made into paste as an 
external application. Diluted alcohol and tinct~ 
ure of iodine are also good external applications. 
A milk diet, or this with beef-tea where there is 
much prostration, is the most suitable. The 

atient must be kept clean, and the room should 

e large and fully ventilated. Ifa case of labor 
occur near by at the time, the patient should be 
sent away or carefully kept from the woman, 
as the latter is then particularly liable to take it, 
or to be attacked with puerperal fever. Home- 
opathic: Belladonna for the simple cases when 
there is great redness and irritation, and espe- 
cially when the head and face are attacked, and 
delirium present; a drop dose every 2 or 3 
hours; rhus is indicated when the vesicles ap- 
pear and the inflammation wanders from part 
to part; drop dose every 8 or 4 hours; arsen- 
icum will be required when matter forms and 
there is great prostration; a drop dose every 3 
hours; dusting flour or whiting over the affect- 
ed part is a simple and good application ; in 
some cases hot fomentations will give great 
comfort. 

ERYTHEMA, or INFLAMMATORY BLUSH-— 
This appears in slight, superficial, irregular red 
patches, most frequently on the face, chest and 
extremities, often with well-defined raised bor- 
ders, not very sore, usually disappearing on 
pressure, but quickly returning again. Treat- 
ment: 1. Thestomachand bowels may need at- 
tention, antacids and laxatives being required, 
as rhubarb and magnesia, 1 dr. of each, or 
3 oz. of Rochelle salts, or citrate of magnesia, 
with light, unstimulating diet ; bathe with bran- 
water and bicarbonate of soda, 1 dr. to the pt., 
or sponge frequently with sweet milk and wa- 
ter, and after entire drying, dust thoroughly 
with finely powdered starch or equal parts 
of starch and oxide of zine, or apply cold 
cream, or lime-water and oil, or the i aied 
ointment. When associated with a rheumatic 
constitution or other vice of system, the neces- 
sary constitutional remedies should be used. 
For the “chafing” of children, frequent bathing, 
sareful drying, and then dusting with equal 
parts finely powdered starch and lycopodium, 
is usually sufficient.—2. 1 gr. of sulphate of atro- 
pia rubbed up with 1 oz. of glycerine forms an 
excellent application. 

FAINTING.—This results from excessive grief, 
joy, anger, fright, any sudden or violent emo- 
tion, loss of blood, or other exhaustive discharg- 
es, diseases of the heart, etc.; with some per- 
sons odors of different kinds, and the sight of 
unpleasant objects will occasion it. Treatment: 
Lay a person who has fainted down in a cur- 
rent of air, or where the air from an open win- 
dow or door will play upon his face; prevent a 
crowd closing around ; the clothes also may be 
opened, cold water sprinkled upon the face, 
hands and chest, and some pungent substance, 
as smelling salts, camphor, aromatic vinegar, 
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etc., applied to the nostrils; as soon as able to 
swallow, give a little fresh water, or spirits and 
water. Persons who faint easily should avoid 
crowded rooms and places where the air is 
close. 

FAT.—There are three modes by which fat can 
be reduced : Diet, exercise and specific medicines. 
The patient may eat lean mutton, beef, veal, 
lamb, tongue, sweetbread, soups, not thickened, 
beef tea and broths, poultry, game, fish, cheese, 
eggs, bread, in moderation; also greens, spin- 
ach, watercress, mustard and cress, lettuce, as- 
paragus, celery, radishes, French beans, green 
peas, Brussels sprouts, cabbage, cauliflower, on- 
ions, broccoli, sea-kale, jellies, flavored, but not 
sweetened, fresh fruit in moderation, without 
sugar or cream, and pickles. He may not eat 
fat bacon and ham, fat of meat, butter, cream, 
sugar, potatoes, carrots, parsnips, beet root, 
rice, arrowroot, sago, tapioca, macaroni, vermi- 
celli, semolina, custard, pastry and pudding of 
all kinds and sweet cakes. e may drink tea, 
coffee, cocoa from nibs, with milk, but without 
cream or sugar, dry wines of any kind, in mod- 
eration, brandy, whisky, or gin, in moderation, 
without sugar, light bitter beer, Apollinaris 
water, soda water and seltzer water. He may 
not drink milk, except sparingly, porter and 
stout, sweet ales, sweet wines; as a rule, alco- 
holic liquors should be taken very sparingly, 
and never without food. Among specific med- 
icines, certain natural mineral waters are the 
best. Sea water is the best of all, as taken in- 
ternally it acts as a diuretic and purgative, 
particularly the latter. A small glassful of it 
should be taken three times a day in a little 
fresh water or milk. Sea-water baths are also 
to be resorted to, free exercise should be prac- 
ticed. 5 drops of Fowler’s solution 8 times a 
day, will sometimes restore the patient to health 
in 2 months. Turkish baths have a reputation 
for reducing obesity. 

FEET. Cold.—Sometimes cold feet come from 
over-action of the brain. In such a case use 
the brain less and the feet more. Many per- 
sons suffer from cold feet simply from a neglect 
to keep them clean. Warmth may be brought 
by washing and rubbing the feet in warm 
water every day. After the skin has become 
soft, a good washing with warm water twice a 
week during cold weather will greatly contrib- 
ute to a healthful condition of the feet as well 
as to the personal comfort. Warm stockings 
or shoes, which compress the feet and render 
the separate action of each toe impossible, will 
not keep the feet warm. 

FEVER AND AGUE, or INTERMITTENT FEVER. 
— There are several varieties, differing from 
each other in the length of time that elapses 
between the attacks. There is one called quo- 
tidian, occurring every 24 hours; another 
named tertian, every 48 hours; and the third, 
quartan, the interval lasting 72 hours. There 
is a very severe form of it called congestive, 
which is quite fatal and requires energetic treat- 
ment. The symptoms commence with yawn- 
ing, stretching and uneasiness; this is succeed- 
ed by slight shiverings, that end in a violent 
shaking of the whole body ; this is the cold fit, 
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and is immediately followed by the fever; the 
pulse rises, the skin becomes hot, with pain in 
the head, tongue white, and all the marks of 
fever, terminating in a profuse sweat, which 
leaves the patient in his natural state, though 
somewhat weakened. T'vreatment : In the cold 
stage give hot, stimulating drinks ; use the hot 
foot bath, and put the patient to bed, with hot 
bricks or bottles of hot water to the feet, sides 
and back ; administer a teaspoonful of chloro- 
form or a half teaspoonful of laudanum to cut 
short the paroxysm. In the hot stage give 20 
or 80 drops of spirits of nitre, or a tablespoon- 
ful of the spirits mindererus every hour until 
the fever mabe: bathe the head and hands 
occasionally, and even the whole body, if agree- 
able to the patient, with water ; when the sweat- 
ing sets in, rub the patient with dry towels; in 
the outset of the paroxysm, if the bowels are 
constipated, give an active cathartic, as the in- 
fusion of senna and salts, or 8 or 4 cathartic 
pills; as soon as the fever has subsided, give 
quinine in 8 gr. doses every 4 hougs, until some 
ringing in the ears is produced or the time for the 
next paroxysm past; the quinine may be taken 
in pills or in powder sa in capsules, 4 to 
6 gr. twice a day. Iodine may be substituted 
for quinine, in doses of 12 to 15 minims for 
adults, 3 times a day; for children 5 to 10 min- 
ims, 8 times a day. The best form in which to 
take it, is as follows: Comp. tinct. of iodine, 6 
dr.; syrup.of acacia, 18 dr. Homeopathic: 
China in those cases where the complexion is 
jaundiced, the liver affected, or bilious diarrhea 
present; a dose every 8 hours; arsenicum,when 
the ague is accompanied by burning pain in 
the stomach, sickness, neuralgia, pains of the 
face and head, and if quinine honk have fail- 
ed or been given in excess, if dropsy is present; 
a dose every 4 hours; ipecacuanha, having a 
periodic action, will also be curative, especially 
when nausea and vomiting, Fs eee breathing, 
and watery diarrhea are characteristic of the 
paroxysm}; a dose every 8 or 4 hours; sulphur 
will remove the tendency to any recurrence of 
slight attacks, after the use of the first mention- 
ed medicines; a dose 8 times daily. The med- 
icine should be given in the intervals between 
the attacks, and not during. 

FEVER, Ague Cake from.—A common name 
for an enlarged spleen, showing the cause of 
the complaint, as it results from ill-treated or 
obstinate intermittents. Treatment: If the 
bowels are constipated, give a dose of compound 
rhubarb pills, or a blue pill at bed-time, and a 
seidlitz powder, or dose of salts in the morning, 
and follow with 8 to 5 gr. of quinine in 20 drops 
of aromatic sulphuric acid in a wineglass of 
sweetened water 3 times daily, for a few days. 
If there is pain, aeey a blister or repeated mus- 
tard plasters. Ifthe case prove obstinate, give 
Fowler’s solution of arsenic in 3 drop doses, 3 
times daily, which may be persisted in for weeks. 

FEVER. Bilious or Remittent.—A. fever which 
occasionally abates, but does not entirely cease 
before a fresh attack comes on, so that the pa- 
tient is never entirely free. For several days 
there is a feeling of debility, headache, lack of 
appetite, furred tongue, bitter taste in the mouth 
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in the morning, with pains in the joints and 
general uneasiness; nearly always a_ distinct 
chill or rigor, sometimes slight and brief, at 
other times severe and prolonged ; there is gen- 
erally but one well-marked chill, the returns 
of the fever not being preceded by a cold 
stage; at certain periods of the day there is a 
regular increase in the febrile symptoms, after 
which the fever moderates but does not subside. 
Treatment: First, give an emetic, 20 gr. of 
ipecac, or a large teaspoonful of mustard, in 4 

ill of tepid water; its operation may be great- 
y aided by large and frequent draughts of 
warm water or boneset tea. Through the course 
of the fever, when the skin is hot and dry, 
sponge the whole body several times a day with 
tepid saleratus water; apply to the head cold 
water; iced drinks and iced lotion to the head, 
are frequently beneficial. Give 2 drops tinct. 
of aconite every 8 hours till the fever subsides. 
As a cooling febrifuge, administer 8 half Scid- 
litz powders during the day, if the bowels are 
at all constipated; but if they are sufficiently 
free, use the effervescing powders in the same 
manner. If there is headache or vomiting, ap- 
ply mustard to the back of the neck or over 
the stomach. If the Seidlitz powders are not 
sufficient to keep the bowels open, use 2 or 3 
comp. cathartic pills, or a tablespoonful of Ep- 
som salts occasionally; and during the remis- 
sions give quinine as directed for ague. Hom- 
eopathic: Pale, yellow, earthy color of the 
face, yellow fur on the tongue, fetid breath, 
sore lips, gums and teeth, give mercurius ; chill, 
followed ey fever, hot skin, great thirst, red 
face, short breath, and very nervous, give acon- 
ite; low-spirited, out of humor, dizzy, putrid 
taste, no appetite, sour belchings, and loose 
bowels, give sulphur. 

FEVER, Breakbone.—This fever, also called 
Dengue and Rheumatic Scarlatina, is charac- 
terized by great pain in the limbs, much gener- 
al distress and watchfulness. Treatment: The 
expectorant plan, relieving urgent symptoms, 
and promoting as much as possible the patient’s 
comfort andstrength, is best adapted to secure 
a favorable result. It is indeed treated on gen- 
eral principles, like other fevers, and needs no 
special directions. 

FEVER, Relapsing.—On from the fifth to the 
eighth day of this fever there occurs a copious 
sweating, with which all the symptoms cease, 
and the patient may feel well enough to get up 
and walk about ; on the fourteenth day a sudden 
relapse occurs, which runs a similar course to 
the first attack; 8,4, or more relapses may oc- 
cur, and the patient may die from sudden pe 
tration or exhaustion. It prevails generally as 
an epidemic, and recoveries from it are slow. 
Treatment: A Seidlitz powder, orrhubarb and 
magnesia at the beginning, and, if the headache 
is severe, mustard to the back of the neck and 
spine, cooling draughts, citrate of potash in 80 
er. doses in a glass of water, or the effervescing 

raught, 20 gr. bicarbonate of soda with 15 gr. 
tartaric acid, or a tablespoonful of lemon juice 
ina glass of water, may be freely used, until 
sweating occurs, when quinine, in 2 gr. doses, 
every 4 hours, with beef-tea, wine-whey, etc., 
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should be given; bathe with salt and water, of 
spirits and water, with fresh air, and a good 
diet, with the continued use of tonics. 

FEVER, Spottec, or Cerebro-Spinal Meningitis. 
—This disease sets in suddenly, commences 
with chill, followed with fever, violent head- 
ache, restlessness, and great prostration; as the 
disease progresses, irregular, purplish spots, 
varying in size from a pin’s head to large 
apne appear on different parts of the body. 

reatment; On account of the sudden and 
great prostration, great attention must be paid 
to sep ERS measures. 1. If there is costive- 
ness, clear the bowels with calomel, 10 gr.; aloes 
and rhubarb, of each, 5 gr.; mix, and give in 
syrup or sauce; bathe the head frequently with 
warm water ; if there is nervous irritation, give $ 
gr. of morphia, 2 or 8 times in the 24 hours; if 
the fever is high, give 5 gr. of quinia at bed- 
time, and 5 gr. at 11 A. AI. — 2. The Calabar 
bean has been highly recommended in this 
complaint, and also the spurred rye or ergot, 
given in the following form: Tinct. of Calabar 
ean, 1 fl. oz.; fl. ext. of ergot, 14 fl. 02.3 mix; 
% teaspoonful every 2 hours; give wine freely 
to support the panier Homeopathic: Frontal 
headache, double vision, muscular weakness, 
give gelseminum 3; chill, fever, restlessness and 
thirst, give aconite; stupor, slow breathing and 
slow pulse, give opium. *Of either of the above 
rethedies dissolve 10 globules in a tumbler 3 
full of water, and give 2 teaspoonfuls every ‘ 
or 8 hours, until improvement sets in, then 
lengthen the intervals between the doses. Diet 
the same as advised under inflammation of the 
brain. 

FEVER, Typhoid.—The first symptoms are 
like those of other fevers, but more gradual in 
their development. For several days before its 
actual beginning the patient droops, loses his 
appetite, and his sleep is unrefreshing at night; 


achill then ushers in the attack, with pulse 
ranging from 80 to 120; furred tongue; head- 


ache and pain in the back ; sometimes diarrhea 
and swelling of the belly ; andsometimes nausea 
and vomiting. Treatment: Give the patient 
good air and frequent spongings with water; if 
there is much constipation, give a teaspoonful 
of castor oil, after which no laxatives will gener- 
ally be required; if the fever is high, give 80 
drops of spirits of nitre every 2 hours, and ap- 
ply cloths wrung out of vinegar and water, or 
ice water, to the head; should there be excessive 
action of the bowels, control with chalk mixture, 
or teaspoonful doses of spiced syrup of rhubarb 
with afew drops of laudanum or paregoric; 
give none but ia aed nourishment, as toast- 
water and rice-water, for the first few days; 
then milk, light porridge, and, later, beef-tea, 
mutton or chicken broth ; if there be much pros- 
tration or debility, wine-whey, milk-punch and 
egg-nog; sleep must be secured by opium or 
Dovers powders at bed-time; if necessary, by 
chloral or bromide of potash, 10 grains of each, 
given at bed-time ina wineglass of camphor- 
water, and repeated every 2 hours, until the de- 
sired effect is produced; if there is great sore- 
ness and tenderness of the bowels, especially in 
the right side, low down, apply hot fomenta- 
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tions, or light, hot poultices of hops and bran; 
the mouth must be frequently gargled, or, when 
the patient is too weak for this, washed with a 
solution of chlorate of potash, 1 dr. to a tumbler- 
ful of water; and quinine in 2 gr. doses, 2 or 3 
times a day, should be given as atonic, especially 
in the latter stages. Should there be symptoms 
of perforation of the bowels on account of too 
deep ulceration of Peyer's glands, give oil of 
turpentine, 5 drops, mixed with Jaudanum, 10 
ag 3 times a day ; and keep the patient per- 
feetly quict. Homeopathic: As soon as the 
disease becomes clearly defined, give opium; 
repeat this once or twice, andifno change be 
effected, give arnica; if still there is no improve- 
ment, give veratrum, particularly when there is 
clammy sweat on the forehead, with coldness 
of the extremeties, great weakness, and unequal, 
laborious, rattling respiration ; ifthese symptoms 
increase, the pulse become irregular and the 
tongue dark brown or black, give arsenicum ; 
alternate the administration of the last two medi- 
cines every half hour; if temporary blindness 
is complained of, give belladonna; bryonia, 
rhus, and senega will be found useful, and in 
severe cases sulphur, followed by lycop., 
lachesis, phosph., ammon. c. 

FEVER, Typhus.—Thesymptoms are languor, 
alternate flushes of heat and chills, pain in the 
head, difficulty of breathing, frequent weak and 
sometimes intermitting pulse, the tongue dry and 
covered with a brown fur, the forehead covered 
with sweat, while the hands are dry and glow 
with heat, ee ye talking wildly. . Treat- 
ment: In regard to principles and methods of 
treatinent see Typhoid Fever; for there is no 
material difference in this respect between the 
two fevers. Homeopathic: When there is head- 
ache, giddiness, nausea, vomiting, watery, yellow 
xreenish, slimy evacuations, give ipecacuanha, or 
3 globules in a teaspoonful of water, every 3 or 
4 hours; when frequent shivering, bitter taste, 
whitish tongue, loss of appetite, nausea, vomit- 
ing of mucus, slimy evacuations, give 2 globules 
of the 6th potency of pulsatilla in a little water 
every 8 to 6 hours; if the spasms are confined 
to the stomach, and there is painful pressure 
and tension in the epigastrium, a sensation as if 
the limbs were bruised, and nervous excitability 
with slight delirium, give nux vomica, 2 glob- 
ules of the 6th potency every 12 hours; when 
there is a pale or yellowish appearance of the 
face, severe headache, a thickly coated tongue, 
bitter or foul taste, little thirst, dry burning 
skin followed by profuse sweats, extreme rest- 
lessness and anxiety, give mercurius, 3 globules 
of the 6th potency, in a little water, every 2 
hours; cinchona is useful in the Ist stage, and 
china in the advanced stage of the disease ; give 
globules of the 8rd potency every 6 hours; 
when inflammatory symptoms declare them- 
selves, aconite, belladonna, bryonia and rhus 
will generally be found useful. 

FEVER, Yellow.—A disease of warm climates. 
The symptoms are, first, the headache, weak- 
ness, and Jassitude common to all fevers ;.the 

‘mouth is clammy, the tongue furred, and the 
skin hot, dry and hard to the touch; the eyes 
and skin yellow; then bilious vomiting; a 
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great determination of blood to the head; 
the pupils are dilated; as delirium sets in, dark 
spots break out on the body; in fatal cases this 
is followed by the black vomit or dark-colored 
bile, and the tongue, gums and teeth are covered 
with a black, thick fur; blood bursts from the 
mouth, ears, nostrils and bowels. Treatment: 
Move the bowels with some mild cathartic, as 
4 oz. salts, of rhubarb and magnesia, or of the 
citrate of magnesia. Some physicians precede 
this with 10 gr. calomel. If there is a chill, put 
the feet in a hot mustard bath, give warm cor- 
dial baths, and apply hot bricks, bottles of 
water, ete. Apply hot mustard fomentations 
over the abdomen, and give ice, iced champagne, 
lime water, or charcoal water, to relieve the 
vomiting. During the hot stage sponge freely 
with cold or tepid water. In the collapse, give 
stimulants, wine, brandy or whisky, with con- 
centrated liquid food and quinine in 5 gr. doses 
twicea day. Homeopathic: In the first stage, 
when there is fever and thirst, red face, rapid 
pulse and dry skin, give aconite; headache, 
red eyes, coated tongue and cracked lips, give 
bryonia and belladonna; yellow face, pointed 
nose, sunken eyes and dull, throbbing headache, 
give arsenic; eyes sensitive to light, palsied 
limbs, pain, dizziness and drowsiness in the head, 
give mercurius. _In urgent cases repeat the 
remedy every 4 hour or hour, but generally 
give a dose once in 2 or 8 hours; dissolve 3 
drops or 12 globules in a tumbler 4 full of 
water, and give 2 teaspoonfuls at a dose, or 8 
globules may be taken dry on the tongue; the 
dict must be mild and unirritating; a little thin 
gruel, made ofrice or wheat flour, may be taken 
ifthestomach will retain it; as a drink give 
pure, fresh water, toast-water, barley-water, or 
a little weak black tea; all alcoholic stimulants 
must be discarded; as the disease abates and 
the appetite returns, use the utmost care in 
changing to a more substantial or stimulating 
diet; the room should be well ventilated, and 
the sunlight freely admitted ; the utmost carein 
regard to cleanliness should be observed, and 
the patient’s entire body frequently sponged 
with tepid water. 

FITS, Epileptic.—There is temporary loss of 
consciousness, strong spasms, and intervals be- 
tween the fits ; the patient fal!s down, senseless and 
convulsed, a bee violently, has a turgid and 
livid face, foams at the mouth, bites his tongue, 
and appears to be at the point of death ; in from 
five minutes to a half hour, by degrees, these 
symptoms diminish; and then the patient 
falls into an apparent sleep. In a short time 
more he recovers, and is apparently well. Treat- 
ment: Little can be done during the attack, 
other than to prevent injury from the violence 
of the convulsions. To prevent the tongue be- 
ing bitten, place a piece of soft wood, cork or 
leather, between the back teeth. Unbutton the 
clothing, and give, during the intervals, bromide 
of potash in doses of 25 gr., or} that amount of 
bromide of ammonia 3 times a day, in a glass 
of sweetened water. To build up the system, 
give the following: Citrate of iron and quinia, 
1 dr; sherry wine, 2 fl. 0z.; mix; give 1 tea- 
spoonful 8 times a day. Homeopathic: Medi- 
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cal treatment should be chiefly applied during 
the interval between the fits; and consists of 
the use of such medicines as belladonna, calea- 
rea, cuprum, ignatia, nux vomica, opium, cina, 
sulphur, arsenicum, and phosphorus; the choice 
of the medicine will depend upon the peculiar 
character of each individual case, and this choice 
should always be made by the medical attend- 
ant. 

GALL-STONES.—Generally found in the gall 
bladder, but occasionally in the larger biliary 
ducts. They vary in size from a grain of wheat 
to a large hazel-nut; and some have’been found 
as large as a hen’s egg, roundish or angular in 
form, and having the feel and consistence of 
soapstone. The pain is felt about three inches 
to the right, and a little below the point of, the 
breast-bone; is of a continuous, dull, aching 
character, at times becoming most excruciating. 
The paroxysms cause nsusea and vomiting, cold 
sweat, small, frequent pulse, pallid face, and 
great exhaustion; the attacks usually come on 
without warning, continue from 1 to 8 hours, 
and stop suddenly, as the stone escapes through 
the duct. Attacks having once occurred are 
liable to be repeated. Treatment: 1. Sulphate 
of morphia, } to 4 gr.; dissolve in } dr. of warm 
water and inject under the skin of the arm with 
hypodermic syringe; keep the patient under 
the infiuence of this narcotic by repeating the 
injection 2 or 3 times in 24 hours until the ob- 
struction has passed the gall-duct.—2. The pro- 
longed hot bath is often of signal benefit.—3. To 
promote the solution of the gall-stone, give mu- 
riate of ammonia, ext. of dandelion, ofeach, $ 02.5 
water, 6 fl. oz.; mix; a dessertspoonful 3 times 
a day.—4. oil of turpentine, 3 fl. dr.;sulphuriceth- 
er, 2 fl. dr.; mix ; 3 teaspoonful night and morning. 
Homeopathic: Give 40z. of warm olive oil as 
soon as the pain appears; apply cloths wrung 
out of hot water, or a bag of heated salt, to the 
locality of the pain, and give a warm bath. At 
the same time give either aconite, belladonna, 
china, nux vomica, sulphur,or camomilla. Of 
the appropriate remedy dissolve 8 drops or 12 
globules in 10 teaspoonfuls of water and take 2 
teaspoonfuls every 20 minutes, until relief is ob- 
tained. 

GIDDINESS, or VERTIGO. — All objects, or 
the individual himself, seem to be turning round; 
the difficulty usually depends upon derange- 
ment of thestomach, but sometimes from con- 
gestion of the brain; it often announces an at- 
tack of apoplexy, or some otherdisease. T'reat- 
ment: 1. Sulphate of quinia, 1 dr.; divideinto 12 
equal powders; 1 powderto be taken at 11 A. 
M,, and another at bedtime, every day, until 
the symptoms are relieved. The other bitters 
have also proved useful, especially strychnia.— 
2. Acetate of strychnia, 1 gr.; comp. tinct. car- 
damom, 4 fl. dr.; aleoho!, water, of each, 24 fl. 
dr.; enough syrup to make 4 fl. 0z.; mix; a tea- 
spoonful twice a day. In the vertigo of the 
aged, the following formula is excellent: Corro- 
sive sublimate, 1 gr.; glycerine, 1 0z.; comp. 
tinct. cinchona, 8 fl. 0z.; oil of peppermint, 25 
drops; mix; a teaspoonful in a wineglass of 
water 3 times a day. Homeopathic: If caused 
by close study, and there is dimness of sight, 
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and whizzingin the ears, and constipated bow- 
els, give nux vomica; if caused by a fall, blow, 
or mechanical injury, give arnica; when it aris- 
es from a disordered stomach, and there is nau- 
sea and repugnance to food, give pulsatilla; 
when from suppression of cutaneous disease, or 
old ulcers, give sulphur. If the attack is sud- 
den and severe, dissolve 12 globules in 10 tea- 
spoonfuls of water, and give 2 teaspoonfuls ey- 
ery 4 hour or hour until improvement sets in, 
then less frequent. In less urgent cases, 6 or 8 
globules may be taken dry on the tongue 3 or 4 
times a day. Persons of full habit, who are 
subject to attacks of vertigo, or rush of bloed to 
the head, should abstain from all stimulants, 
even tea and coffee, be moderate in their eating, 
rise early, bathe frequently, and take plenty of 
exercise in the open air. 

GOUT.—The symptoms are pain in the small 
joints, generally in the ball of the great toe, 
the parts swollen and red, the attack coming on 
in the night; ‘in the advanced stages, chalky 
lumps are formed inthe joints. Treatment: If 
the patient be young and vigorous, having the 
disease for the first time, bleed and purge him; 
confine him to a low diet, and treat it exactly as 
an inflammation arising from any other cause. 
To procure sweating, 10 gr. of Dover’s powder 
may be taken on going to bed. The use of the 
wine of colchicum, of the pharmacopeea, a tea- 
spoonful 3 timesa day, will frequently carry offthe 
La Uy and mitigate the symptoms. If the 

isease leaves the extremities and fiies to the 
stomach, apply mustard poultices and blisters to 
the soles of the feet and ankles, give large doses 
of ether and laudanum, hot wine, brandy, ete., 
and endeavor by all such means, (including the 
hot bath), to send it back again; if transferred 
to the head, and apoplexy produced, take away 
15 or 20 oz. of blood immediately, and give ac- 
tive purgatives, as 10 or 15 gr. of calomel, fol- 
lowed by senna tea or Epsom salts. Homeo- 
pathic: Give aconite to mitigate the feverish 
symptoms and pain consequent on an acute at- 
tack of gout; a drop dose every 2 or 3 hours; 
following it up with nux vomica, when the pa- 
tient is of a bilious temperament, with confined 
bowels and a headache, a drop dose every 3 or 4 
hours; or pulsatilla when the pains wander 
about much, and the footis red and swollen, with 
relaxation of the bowels, and a bitter taste in 
the mouth; a drop dose every 38 or 4 hours. 

HANGING, Apparent Death from.—The cause 
of death by hanging, results from the pressure 
of the rope or ligature employed on the jugu- 
lar veins returning with their impure blood 
from the head to the heart; this pressure causes 
a rapid collection of blood in the veins of the 
head, face, and on and in the brain; the arteri- 
al supply of blood to these parts causes a rap- 
id distension of the veins, which goes on fora 
few seconds, till their coats burst, their contents 
effuse into the cavities of the brain, press on 
the vital nerves and produce death; at the 
same time, the blood, checked at the points of 
external pressure, forms a clot in the jugular 
veins, presenting a barrier to the return of 
blood should the ligature be removed. Treat- 
ment: Immediately cut down the body, or hold 
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it up while another cuts the cord, and remove | whole system; take a drop dose every 


the stricture from the throat; lay the body on 
its back, then inflate the lungs. (See A sphyaia.) 
While the lungs are being inflated, as soon as 
possible, by hot bricks or flannels, bring heat 
to the spine, feet and thighs, continuing at short 
intervals the artificial respiration, the frictions, 
and cold affusions on the face. 

HAY FEVER.—Emanations from new-mown 
hay, blossoming roses, and perhaps other vege- 
table growth, seem to produce in some persons 
snuffles and ipeorental irritation. Treatment: 
Hot baths in some eases and quinia in others, 
have given marked relief. Sitphate of ea 
4 er. concent. tinct. of gelseminum, 6 drops; 
mix; take this amount in a little water or 
sweetened milk every 4 hours. But this afflic- 
tion is so difficult to control, that many yearly 
victims go regularly to high altitudes or sum- 
mer resorts among the mountains, which affords 
them relief. 

HEADACHE.— When headaches are habitual, 
and proceed from a torpid liver, first endeavor 
to excite the biliary function to a more healthy 
action by taking 3 or 4 8 gr. blue pills at inter- 
vals of as many hours, and follow with a Seidlitz 
powder, the citrate of magnesia, or 2 gr. of calo- 
mel and sto }¢r. of morphia, in 20 gr. of bicar- 
bonate of soda, with 2 gr. of powdered ginger as 
a corrective; take this at bed-time; ifnecessary, 
its action may_ be favored by a Seidlitz powder 
or }oz. of Rochelle or Epsom salts. When the 
consequence of some indigestible food, a mild 
emetic of 15 gr. of ipecacuanha, dissolved in 
some warm water, and the vomiting encouraged 
by draughts of tepid water, should be taken be- 
fore the pain has extended over the whole head. 
Whatever may be the cause of the headache, 
the new remedy, guarana, will give relief, in 
doses of 4 oz. of the fl. extract, or 15 gr. of the 
powder, mixed with hot water, cream and 
sugar. Nervous headaches are relieved by 
nervous tonics and stimulants, as bark, casca- 
rilla, calumba and gentian, camphor, ammonia, 
ether and wine, the latter in a state of consider- 
able dilution. A cup of strong coffee or 
strong green tea often acts like a charm. 
Small doses of tincture of henbane have often a 
like effect. 20 or 80 drops of laudanum, or, 
preferably, half that amie ber of black drop, or 
acet. tinct. of opium, may be taken with ad- 
vantage as an anodyne, and to induce sleep. 
Soaking the feet in very warm water, in which 
& spoonful of mustard has been stirred, is also 
beneficial in drawing the blood from the head. 
2 teaspoonfuls of powdered charcoal, well 
stirred in 4 glass of water, and drank at 
once, is a valuable remedy in sick headache 
from sour stomach, flatulence, etc.; but rest is 
the best cure. Homeopathic: Nux vomica re- 
lieves the nausea as well as the headache; a 
dose or two will often greatly assist the cure 
by relieving the congestion of the liver, as well 
as acting on the brain; mercurius will give re- 
lief when the complexion is sallow, and there 
is a tendency to diarrhea; aconite will relieve 
when there is much throbbing, and the skin 
is hot and dry, the patient thirsty, the pulse 
frequent, and there is much restlessness of the 
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2 or 3 
hours; give belladonna where the head seems 
full, the cheeks and forehead brightly red, the 
eyes suffused and intolerant of light, the pa- 
tient feeling that if the headache were relieved 
the whole system would be restored to health; 
dose as for aconite; nux yomica will give re- 
lief when stimulants have been used too freely, 
or the brain over-worked. 

HEARTBURN.—Heartburn is a pain or burn- 
ing sensation in thestomach, anda symptom of 
dyspepsia; frequently accompanied by anxiety, 
faintness, inclination to vomit, gnawing in the 
stomach, sour eructations, or gulping up a 
watery, tasteless fluid. It often arises from the 
irritation of worms or the use of acrid or pung- 
ent food and drink. Treatment: 1. Charcoal 
biscuits, or charcoal in capsules, 2 or 8 dr. tobe 
taken every day.—2. Powdered rhubarb, 1 dr. ; 
bicarbonate of soda, 14 dr.; oil of spearmint, 4 
drops; water, 4 0z.; mix;a tablespoonful before 
pas meal. Homeopathic: Gulping up a 
sour bitter fluid at night, nausea after meals, 
and constipation, give nux vomica; eructations 
of what has just been eaten, and gnawing in 
stomach, give pulsatilla; rancid gulpings, sour 
belchings, ae after dinner sleepiness, give 
phosphorus; water in the mouth with empty 
retching and pressure in the stomach, and great 
fullness after meals, give china. Take 6 or8 
globules dry on the tongue 3 hour before 
each meal, for 3 days; omit the medicine for a 
few days; if no better, select another remedy, 
and take it in the same way. 

HEART, Fatty Degeneration of the.—A term 
used to denote a change of the substance of the 
heart from muscle to fat. Another disease, 
sometimes called ossification of the valves of the 
heart, or of the arteries, consists ina similar 
change into _alimy substance, and is properly 
denominated calcareous degeneration of the 
heart. In these cases, there is much weakness 
in the heart itself, as well as in the circulation, 
and in the whole general physical system. 
Treatment: The following tonics are deemed 
aA hi and may retard and alleviate, al- 
though complete recovery may be impossible: 
1. Tinct. of Todas of iron, tinct. of digitalis, 
sweet spirits of nitre, of each 10 drops; mix, 
and take in 1 fl. oz. of infusion of quassia, 3 
times a day. —2. Tinct. of digitalis, tinct. of 
valerian, of each, 1} fl. 0z.; tinct. of chloride 
of iron, 1 fl. oz.; mix; take 25 drops 8 times a 
day. 

HEART, Inflammation of, or Carditis. — This 
inflammation is frequently associated with acute 
rheumatism; the heart, being itself a muscular 
structure, sympathizes with the rheumatic in- 
flammation of the other muscles. In carditis, 
the inside of the heart is chiefly affected, or, 
rather, its valves, which, being roughened and 
thickened by the inflammation, communicate 
to the ear of the listener a peculiar bellows 
sound by which this disease may be recognized; 
for the other symptoms of pain and discomfort 
are not so severe as when the outside of the 
heart, or its investing membrane, the pericardi- 
um, is inflamed. In inflammation of this mem- 
brane, or pericarditis, the patient’s deportment 
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seems strange, there is a distressed aspect gen- 


erally, alee pain at the pit of the stom- 
ach, difliculty of breathing, stiffness and pain 


in left shoulder and arm, and sometimes deliri- 
um; and when the ear is laid over the region 
of the heart, in auscultation, a rubbing sound, 
called the “to and tro” sound, is distinctly heard. 
Treatment: The same as of acute rheumatism, 
modified to meet the emergency. Bleeding must 
be employed, if the general state of strength 
and excitement show it to be demanded, and 
that it can be borne; cupping between the 
shoulders is advisable in all cases; full doses of 
opium should be given at bedtime, to insure 
sleep; and calomel, with smaller doses of 
opium, in such quantities as the severity of the 
disease may demand during the day ; purgatives 

iven so as to clear out the abdominal viscera. 

leed or cup the instant any abnormal sound is 
heard in the region of the heart; when the 
acute state has subsided, blisters will hast- 
en the absorption of effusion or deposit of 
lymph. 

HEART, Palpitation of.—Usually the result 
of some functional derangement rather than 
an organic disease. "Women are more sub- 
ject to it than men, and those of a nervous 
temperament and relaxed habit much. more 
so than those of robust constitution. Tvreat- 
ment: to be governed by the cause of the 
trouble. If dyspepsia, hypochondria, hysterics, 
etc., these diseases require their usual treatment; 
when cured the palpitation will stop. When 
caused by an impoverished condition of the 
blood, someform of iron in one of the following 
formule: 1. Tinct. of chloride of iron, 2 fl. dr.; 
dilute phosphoric acid, 3 fl. dr.; essence of lem- 
on, 1 fl. dr.; simple syrup, 23 fl. 0z.; enough 
water to make of the whole 6 ff 0z.; mix; take 
1 tablespoonful after each meal.—2. Sulphate of 
quinia, reduced iron, of each, 1 dr,; acetate of 
strychnia, 1 gr.; enough ext. of gentian tomake 
60 pills; 1 pill before each meal, and also 1 pill 
at. bedtime; these may be continued for weeks. 
The diet should be nourishing, roast and broiled 
meats, with regular, moderate exercise in the 
open air. Bathing and friction with a coarse 
towel or the flesh-brush, and regular habits of 
life will materially aid in effecting a cure. Hom- 
eopathic: If excited by motion or talking, and 
there are stitches over the region of the heart, 
give digitalis; if there is intermitting pulse, a 
feeling of anguish about the heart, and of full- 
ness with throbbing headache, give belladonna; 
if the beating is very violent, with great agita- 
tion, upright position for the sake of breathing 
more easily, orthopnea, anxious expression of 
thecountenance, give aconite. Dissolve 12 glob- 
ules or 8 drops of the liquid in a tumbler 1 part 
full of water, and take a dessertspoonful every 
3 hour or hour in urgent cases ; in chronic cases 
2 or 3 times a day will suffice. 

HICCOUGH.—A convulsive movement of the 
diaphragm and parts adjacent. The common 
causes are flatulency, indigestion, acidity and 
worms. Treatment: It may generally be re- 
moved by the exhibition of warm carminatives, 
cordials, cold water, weak spirits, camphor ju- 
lep, or spirits of sal-volatile. A sudden fright 
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or surprise will often produce the like offeet. A 
pinch of snuff} a glass of iced soda water, or 
an ice cream, will also frequently remove this 
affection. Where other means fail, 20 or 80 gr. 
of chloral may be tried in a glass of ice-water. 
baad rary hiccough may be checked by hold- 
ing the breath a few moments. 

HOARSENESS.—1. Slowly dissolve and swal- 
low a lump of borax the size of a garden pea, 
or hold about 3 or 4 gr. in the mouth for 10 
minutes before speaking or singing.—2. Horse- 
radish will afford instantaneous relief in most 
obstinate cases of hoarseness. The root possess- 
es the most virtue, though the leaves are good 
till they dry. The root is best when it is green. 
—8. Bake a lemon or sour orange for 20 min- 
utes in a moderate oven, open it at one end, dig 
out the inside, sweeten it with sugar or mo- 
lasses, and eat. 

HYPO, or HYPOCHONDRIASIS. — This is the 
depression of spirits or “blue devils.” It chiefly 
affects persons of the melancholic temperament, 
and is commonly induced by hard study, irreg- 
ular habits, want of proper social intercourse, 
living in close apartments, and insufficient out- 
of-deor exercise. Treatment: Similar to that 
recommended for dyspepsia, observing, how- 
ever, that success depends more on engaging 
and amusing the mind, than in administration 
of medicine. 

INSANITY. — The studious, very nervous, 
and those who are engaged in sedentary or in- 
door occupations, or who indulge in irregular 
or vicious habits, as well as fast livers, are the 
most liable to this affection. It also frequently 
arises from disordered physical health. It is 
sometimes inherited. Zvreatment: Change of 
scene, out-door exercise, agreeable company, 
pleasing mental occupation, and due attention 
to diet, clothing, ventilation, ete., with the ju- 
dicious use of some mild aperient medicine and 
tepid bathing, will pedeally alleviate, and fre- 
quently effect a cure. Homeopathic: If uneasy, 
with desire to change from place to place, and 
there is a suicidal tendency, give nux vomica ; 
if fearful, and inclined to start, and stupid with 
spasmodic movements and trembling, and a 
slow pulse, give opium; face flushed and hot, 
eyes brilliant, pupils dilated, give belladonna ; 
febrile symptoms, with full pulse and hot and 
dry skin, give aconite. Give 8 globules, or 1 
drop of the liquid medicine, on a little sugar, 
once or twice a day, according to the violence 
of the symptoms; the diet should be plain and 
simple; all stimulating food and drinks of every 
kind should be avoided; frequent ablutions and 
change of clothing are essential. 

ITCH.—This arises from a little insect called 
the acarus, or sarcoptes hominis, which bur- 
rows and deposits its eggsin the skin. The itch- 
ing, always severe when approaching the fire or 
getting warm in bed, often becomes intolerable; 
this irritation induces papillee, which soon pass 
into vesicles, and igdlly into pustules, which 
break under the patient’s scratching, and the 
poisonous lag still further propagates the 
eruption, the face being the only part of the 
body free from attack. Treatment: After 
thoroughly washing the entire body with soap 
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and water, strong sulphur ointment, or one com- 
posed of 2 dr. of sulphur, 1 of carbonate 
of potash, and + dr. oil of bergamot, to 1 oz. 
of fea: should be well rubbedin. The ointment 
should remain on over night, and be removed in 
the morning by a warm bath and plenty of soap. 
2 or 3 repetitions of this is generally sufficient. 
ITCH, Barber’s, or Sycosis.—Little pimples on 
the hairy parts of the face and nape of the neck, 
with matter at the top, and have the shaft of a 
hair passing through them; are ofa pale yellow- 
ish color, and in a few days burst; the matter 
forms into hard, brownish crusts, which fall off 
in 1 or 2 weeks, leaving purplish, pie laid peek 
les behind, which disappear very — slowly. 
Treatment: Shaving had better be discontin- 
ued and the beard merely cropped off with scis- 
sors; all intemperance in eating and drinking 
and exposure of the face to heat, must be avoid- 
ed; a light, cool diet will do much toward cur- 
ing the disease. The nitrate of mercury oint- 
ment, or the iodide of lead ointment, or carbol- 
ized oil (1 part carbolic acid to 10 of olive or 
linseed oil), with frequent sponging with car- 
bolic acid soap suds, are useful ape en 
ITCHING, or PRURITUS.—Caused by a mor- 
bid sensibility of the nervous system, similar 
to what exists in hysteria. No local disorder 
is perceptible; the skin retains its wonted ap- 
pearance, yet its nervous excitability occasions 
unspeakable torment. Treatment: Tonics and 
anodynes are required; give 10 drops of Fow- 
ler’s solution of arsenic, in 4 oz. of water, 8 
times a day, after meals; and § dr. of McMunn’s 
elixir of opium, in a little sweetened water, 
once in 8 days. Apply locally lemon juice or 
vinegar mixed with an equal quantity of water; 
or chlorai hydrate, 4 dr.; water, 4 0z.; mix. 
Homeopathic: The free use of the flesh-brush 
over the body will often greatly relieve the suf- 
fering, or the warm bath and soap will be found 
beneficial. Bathing with dilute aleohol will 
often allay the irritation. A dry state of 
skin, with burning heat, give arsenic; if the 
itching begins and spreads while undressing, give 
nux vomica; worse at night and when warm in 
bed, give mercurius; a biting sensation, like 
ants creeping over the skin, give pulsatilla. 
ITCH, Seven Years’, or Prurigo.—Small pim- 
ples, almost the natural color of the skin, at- 
tended with great itching, at times so intense 
that those suffering from it scratch and tear 
themselves until the blood flows; usually worse 
towards evening. Treatment: Hot salt water 
and sulphur baths, or, when it can be had, the 
Turkish bath, with tonies and good, plain 
nourishing diet, with saline laxatives or cream 
of tartar and sulphur, to keep the bowels open. 
The itching can be much relieved by bathing 
with bran water, ecarbolic acid, soap-suds, ete. 
One of the following formule srl a good 
wash: 1. Glycerine, 4 0z.; carbolie acid, 1 dr.; 
ext. belladonna, 20 gr.; water, 3 02.3 mix. — 
2. Camphor and chloral hydrate, of each, 1 dr.; 
rub together till it becomes liquid; then add 
cold cream, 2 0z., and make into an ointment. 
JAUNDICE.—The most prominent symptoms 
are yellowness of the skinand whites of the eves, 
saffron colored urine, and whitish or clay-color- 
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ed stools, impaired appetite, a loathing of food, 
a bad condition of the stomach, sickness and 
vomiting, a bitter taste in the mouth, some stu- 
por and a dull pain in the right side. Treat- 
ment: An emetic in the early stage will often 
break it up by restoring the functions of the 
liver, from the shock caused to it by vomiting ; 
also, if the result of obstruction by a gall-stone, 
the relaxing effect on the duct may enable the 
stone to pass. 2 gr. of calomel with 20 gr. of 
carbonate of sodaat bed-time, have the effect of 
promoting an increased secretion of bile, and 
are useful in this affection. In cases of slow 
recovery, 8 or 4 drops of nitro-muriatic acid 
will hasten recovery. The warm bath is excel- 
lent, and the acid bath, made by mixing 8 parts 
of muriatic acid with 2 of nitrie acid, and add- 
ing as much of this mixture to water as will 
make it like weak vinegar, is valuable in obsti- 
nate cases. Only a quartof water need be used, 
and the solution applied with a sponge. Hom- 
copathic: Pain in region of liver, skin very yel- 
low, tongue thickly coated, clay colored feeces, 
give mercurius; obstructed duct, as in gall- 
stone, nausea, and fullness and soreness of liver, 
give podophyllum; sour and bitter taste in the 
mouth, swelled belly, weak, faint spells and 
flashes of heat, give sulphur; high fever, scanty 
urine, with acute stitches in side, give aconite; 
Of a solution of 12 globules or three drops in 
10 teaspoonfuls of water, give 2 teaspoonfuls 
every three hours; or 8 globules may be given 
dry on the tongue at a dose; in_chronic cases, 
repeating the medicine night and_morning will 
be sufficient ; the diet advised under Inflamma- 
tion of the Liver, will be found suitable in this 
disease. 

KIDNEYS, Bright’s Disease of.—So named 
from Dr. Bright, the first to draw attention to 
this singular affection, the chief characteristic 
of which is the presence in the urine voided 
from the bladder of a greater or less amount of 
albumen, separated from the blood. The symp- 
toms are pain in the back and loins, at first 
slight and occasional, but becoming heavy, 
dull and settled, accompanied with restlessness 
and fever, loss of appetite, hectic flushes and 
general disturbance; these are succeeded by en- 
Targement of the loins, swellings, and finally a 
state of general dropsy. Heat applied to the 
urine will at once indicate its character; for the 
albumen will become coagulated, and, accord- 
ing tothe amount present, will be seen floating in 
the water. Treatment: Awarm bath, followed 
by friction over the loins with weak mercurial 
ointment, containing 1 dr. of camphor to 1 oz. 
of ointment. The bowels also should be regu- 
lated by some gentle laxative, as } oz. cream of 
tartar dissolved in flaxseed tea, or the same 
amount of Rochelle or Epsom salts. When 
there is considerable debility, give 5 gr. of 
quinia every forenoon at 11 o’clock, and the 
same dose at bedtime; or, give from 10 to 20 
drops of the muriated tinct. of iron 3 times a day, 
before meals. Homeopathic: During the feb- 
rile symptoms, give aconite ; if complicated with 
pneumonia or bronchial symptoms, give phos- 

horus; burning pain in kidneys, running along 
In the ureters tothe bladder, scanty, dark urine, 
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with constant desire to urinate, and burnin 
pain in the bladder, give cantharides ; dropsica 
swelling in rheumatic and gouty subjects, and 
white sediment in urine, give rhus toxicodendron. 
In acute cases it may be necessary to repeat 
the remedy every 3 hours, but in the chronic 
form it will be sufficient to give it ce and 
morning. Dissolve 8 drops or 12 globules in 4 
of a tumbler water, and take 2 teaspoonfuls at a 
dose. In the inflammatory stage, the diet should 
be plain and simple; in the chronic form, the 
patient should be supported by a nourishing 
diet ; well cooked tender beef, mutton chops, 
fowl, and fresh cooked vegetables, puddings, 
bread and milk, ete.; all aleoholic liquors should 
be strictly avoided; daily ablutions and frequent 
out-door exercise are highly commendable, but 
excesses of every kind should be avoided. 
KIDNEYS, Inflammation of.—The acute form 
begins with cold chills and rigors, followed by 
fever and pain. The pain frequently extends to 
the bladder, the loins and the thighs. The urine 
is scanty, high-colored, sometimes bloody, and 
can only be passed drop by drop. In the loins 
is a sense of heat, gnawing and constriction; the 
bowels are either constipated, or relaxed by 
diarrhea. A numbness of the thigh, and drawing 
up of the testicle on the affected side, are marked 
and peculiar symptoms. In some cases there is 
further derangement of the stomach and bowels. 
The skin is hot and dry, pulse hard and fre- 
quent. Inthe chronic form there is a dull, 
heavy pain in the kidneys, with a sensation of 
weakness of the back; the water is passed often, 
and in small quantities; is sometimes white and 
milky, and, upon standing, deposits sediment. 
Treatment: Put the feet in a hot mustard bath, 
or mustard drafts upon them; apply a large 
mustard poultice upon the small of the back, 
and follow it up with hot fomentations of stra- 
monium leaves and hops, or stramonium and 
wormwood or tansy ; let perspiration be induced 
as soon as possible by 2 drops of tinct. of acon- 
ite root, repeated every hour; the bowels, if cos- 
tive, must be opened by 4 0z. of Epsom salts or 
-eream of tartar, or by copious injections of 
warm water, containing 1 tablespoonful of salt 
to the quart. The drinks must be mucilaginous 
and diuretic. The marshmallow-root, slippery- 
elm bark, flaxseed, mullein, elder blows, are all 
valuable. If the disease is caused by gravel, 20 
drops of liquor potassa largely diluted with flax- 
seed or juniper berry tea, will be serviceable. In 
the chronic form, infusions of buchu, uva ursi, 
or pepsissewa, may be freely used, and an alka- 
line sponge bath every day ; over the kidneys 
apply frequent mustard plasters, or rub ona 
few drops of croton oil every few days. The 
food should be at first very light and farinaci- 
ous, then plain and nutritious, and exercise in the 
open air be taken; but avoid exposure to coldand 
dampness. Homeopathic: At first, when there is 
hot skin, quick pulse and intense thirst, give aco- 
nite; where there is throbbing sensation over 
kidneys, heavy feeling in loins, with chilliness, 
heat and perspiration alternating with each 
other, give mercurius; pains shooting from 
kidneys to bladder, appearing and disappearing 
suddenly, urine scanty and of a bright yellow 


color, give belladonna. In the acute stage, the 
remedy may be repeated every 2 hours until 
improvement sets in; then extend the time to 
4 hours; dissolve 8 drops of the liquid or 12 
globules in } of a tumbler of water, and give 2 
teaspoonfuls at a dose. 

LEPROSY.—This terrible disease appears in 
circular, red, scaly patches, of various sizes, on 
the arms and legs, and sometimes on the breast 
and shoulders. The margin of the patch is 
generally the highest, reddest, and most scaly. 
The senile: are sometimes of silvery whiteness. 
Treatment: This is very difficult to cure. In- 
ternally, arsenic in form of Fowler’s or Dono- 
van’s solution, 8 to 15 drops thrice daily, should 
be continued until some constitutional effect is 
noticed. Bathing and friction with the hand 
should be practiced, and tar ointment, citrine 
ointment and _a lotion of glycerine and carbolic 
acid, 1dr. carb. acid to 2 oz. glycerine, should be 
applied, and the parts protected by covering 
them with rubber or gutta percha cloth. 

LICHEN. — An affection of various forms. 
Small, round or pointed pimples, reddish or 
purplish, appear on the face, neck, etc., distinct 
or in clusters, accompanied with itching and 
tingling, followed by a slight scaly formation 
as they subside. In the form called “prickly 
heat” the eruption is not generally so promi- 
nent, but is usually of a bright red color, and 
very irritable. Treatment: In the first men- 
tioned form, tonics and alteratives are frequent- 
ly required. _ Fowler’s solution of arsenic may 
be tried in 8 drop doses 3 times daily, omitting 
it occasionally if headache, nausea, diarrhea or 
puffiness of the face occur. The diet must be 
regulated; greasy food must be avoided, and 
3 oz. Epsom salts, or cream of tartar and sul- 
phur, used if the bowels are constipated. For 
“prickly heat” use vo salt-water baths, and 
sponge frequently with bran water, with a tea- 
spoonful of bicarbonate of soda or borax to the 

int, and 15to 20 gr. of carbolic acid, when the 
Irritation is severe. 

LIGHTNING STROKE.—Never, during a storm 
of thunder and lightning, fly to the dangerous 
cover of a tree, pillar, hay-rick, wall or hedge. 
Also avoid the vicinity of metal objects; when 
in the house do not sit or stand near the win- 
dows, doors or walls, but place yourself in the 
middle of the room, unless there should be a 
lamp or chandelier hanging there; keep away 
from the neighborhood of fireplaces. Treat- 
ment: If a person is struck, immediately strip 
the body and throw bucketfuls of cold water 
over it for ten or fifteen minutes; continued 
frictions and inhalations of the lungs must also 
be employed. 

LIVER, Inflammation of, or Hepatitis.—In the 
acute form, there is a dull pain in the right side 
below the rib, an inability to lie on the left side, 
pain in the right shoulder, and a sallow com- 
plexion. In the chronic form, its approaches 
are so gradual that it is difficult to determine its 
nature. It commences with all the symptoms 
of indigestion and ends with jaundice or dropsy. 
Treatment: Hot fomentations should be applied 
freely over the liverand a brisk saline sathavacy 
atablespoonful of salts, or a salts and senna 
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pia ee should be given, after which the bow- 
els should be kept open daily by teaspoonful 
doses of Rochelle salts or rhubarb and soda, or 
magnesia, with cooling drinks, to allay feverish- 


ness and promote free action of the kidneys. 
Repeated blisters or mustard plasters may be 


used, with mineral acids and bitter tonics, dur- 
ing convalescence. The diet should be light, 
gradually improving as convalescence progress- 
es. Should abcesses form, use warm poultices. 
In chronic cases, for the tenderness over the liv- 
er, apply mustard poultices and dry cups, and 
to move the bowels, give 2 gr. podophyllin in 1 
oz. fl. extract of rhubarb He ee os of which 
give a teaspoonful, 3 times daily. Frictions 
over the stomach and liver with nitromuriatic 
acid, diluted to the strength of strong vinegar, 
and a foot bath of thesame may be used. Ho- 
meopathic: A feeling of fullness and pain, with 
nausea and bilious vomiting, and bitter taste in 
the mouth, give podo hylium ; violent fever, 
with stitches in the side, restlessness, anxiety, 
giddiness and headache, give aconite; tender- 
ness over the liver, yellow skin, and inability to 
lie on the right side, give mercurius. Inurgent 
cases, the remedy may be repeated every 2 hours, 
until improvement begins; then extend the 
time to 4 hours ; dissolve 12 globules or 8 drops 
of the liquid in 8 dessert-spoonfuls of water, and 
take aspoonful at a dose; all greasy food should 
be avoided; rice, oatmeal, tapioca, plain pud- 
dings, simple toast, vegetables and fruits, should 
constitute the diet. 

LOCKJAW, or TETANUS.—There are two va- 
rieties of this disease, the trawmatic and idio- 
pathic. Traumatic ecg is a very danger- 
ous malady, and is usually caused by wounds, 
the irritation of splintered bones, and some- 
times follows amputations. Idiopathic lockjaw 

roceeds from constitutional causes, and is far 
ess dangerous than the former. It may arise from 
debility of the nervous system, and from affec- 
tions of the brain. The disease commences with 
stiffness and pain in the neck and jaws as if from 
a cold; the voice is husky; there is difficulty 
in protruding the tongue, and in articulating; 
the muscles of the jaws and throat become rigid, 
with great difficulty in swallowing; a pain at 
the pit ofthe stomach succeeds these, shooting 
to the back, with difficulty of breathing; as the 
disease advances, the paroxysms become more 
frequent, the jaws locked, the breathing ob- 
structed, and the atient dies from exhaustion 
or suffocation. eatment: All wounds made 
by nails and other sharp instruments, especially 
in the bottom of the foot or inthe palm of the 
hand, should not be allowed to heal up too 
quickly ; such wounds should be thoroughly 
cleansed with a solution of chlorinated soda, 1 
teaspoonful to 6 of water, and compresses, wet 
with the same, bound to the parts. hen there 
is a foreign body in the wound, as dirt, rust, a 
splinter, or a piece of bone, it should at once be 
cut out. 

LUNGS, Bleeding from, or Hemorrhage.—Let 
the patient at once go to bed, and keep perfect- 
ly quiet, avoiding movement of any kind as 
much as possible; the attendants should en- 
deavor by their manner and conversation to 
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cheer and encourage the patient; cloths wet 
with cold or ice water should be applied to the 
chest and throat, and small quantities of cold or 
iced water, or ice lemonade, or small bits of ice 
may be given; or hemay swallow a little salt 
or Vinegar; but under no circumstances must he 
have any warm drink, or be taken into a warm 
room. Homeopathic: During the attack, and 
for some time after, keep the patient perfect] 
quiet. And when the case is violent, tie a hand 
kerchief around the upper part of the left arm as 
tightly as it can be borne, and another around 
the upper part of the right thigh; and if this 
does not arrest the bleeding, ligate the right 
arm and left thigh in the same way. So svon 
as the hemorrhage stops, loosen the bandages 
gradually. Ifthere is much fullness of chest 
with palpitation of heart, restlessness, anxiety, 
and nervous excitability, give aconite ; red flush- 
ed face, difficult breathing, pain between the 
shoulders, give ferrum; dry cough, especially 
at night, disturbed sleep, awaking with a 
wild, staring look, give hyoscyamus; conges- 
tion of the head and face, tickling in the throat 
with cough and bloody sputa, giddiness while 
stooping down or rising up, taking cold easily, 
give belladonna. 

MERCURIAL’ DISEASE, or HYDRARGISM. — 
This results from the injudicious or excessive 
use of mercury, or exposure to the fumes of 
this metal. The common and leading symp- 
toms are a disagreeable coppery taste ; exces- 
sive salivation; sponginess, tumefaction, and ul- 
ceration of the gums; swollen tongue; loosen- 
ing of the teeth; exfoliation of the jaws; re- 
markably offensive breath; debility ; emacia- 
tion; ending, when not arrested, in death from 
exhaustion. Treatment: The principal remedy 
is iodide of potassium, 10to 15 gr., 8 times a day ; 
the following tonics are useful helps: 1. Iodide 
of potash, 4 dr.; comp. syrup of sarsaparilla, 
comp. tinct. of gentian, of each, 1 fl. 0z.; mix ; 
a teaspoonful before each meal.—2. Sulphate of 
quinia, reduced iron, of each 1 dr.; acetate of 
strychnia, 1 gr.; sufficient extract of gentian to 
make 60 pills; mix; 1 pill to be taken before 
each meal,and 1 at bedtime. 

MORTIFICATION.—The part affected feels 
cold, moist, and inelastic; the skin becomes 
marked with dull purple spots; small blisters 
next rise, which eventually become black, and 
emit a feetid odor; a line of demarcation now 
appears ; there is a rapid prostration of strength ; 
the spirits are greatly depressed ; the face looks 
care-worn ; the pulse is small, quick and feeble ; 
the body is covered with a cold perspiration ; 
and an attack of hiccough, more or less loud, 
will proclaim approaching death; if the morti- 
fication is trifling in extent, constitutional dis- 
turbances are only slightly indicated. The 
mortification of old age, dry or senile gangrene, 
usually attacks the feet or the hands. — A small 
black spot is first seen, which spreads over the 
entire part. Treatment: If the cause be in- 
flammation, it must be treated as such; then 
tonics, bitters and a nourishing diet must be 
used ; 3 gr. of quinine in 20 drops of the tincture 
of iron, or when quinine cannot be taken, the 
tincture of nux vomica should be given in 10 
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drop doses, with beef-tea, porter, ale, ete. Opium 
in grain doses, repeated as required ; or chloral 
in 10 gr. doses, in like manner, may be necessary 
to relieve pain and quiet nervousness. To re- 
move the stench, a charcoal and flaxseed poultice 
may be applied, with frequent cleansing by 
pouring over the part aweak solution of carbolic 
acid, 1 dr. to a pint of water. Keep the patient 
surrounded with an abundance of fresh air. 
MOUTH. Inflammation of, or Stomatitis.—It 
begins with small red elevations, with minute, 
white, pearly points or vesicles on them, which 
soon break and allow serum to escape, leaving 
little rounded ulcers of grayish color, with more 
or less thickened edges, and surrounded with 
redness; they appear first on the inner surface 
of the lips and gums, and then on the cheeks, 
edges of the tongue, and soft palate ; in severe 
cases, there is often fever, thirst, nausea, and 
vomiting, offensive breath, and high-colored 
urine, with constipated bowels or diarrhea; in 
the milder attacks, some, or all, of these may 
exist ina mild degree; it may last but a few 
days or continue for weeks. Treatment: In 
mild attacks, all that may be required is to reg- 
ulate the diet, and gargle or wash the mouth 
with infusions of elm-bark, flaxseed, marsh- 
mallow, or quince seeds, to which 1 dr. to the 
pt. of chlorate of potash solution is added, and 
touching the ulcers occasionally with a mixture 
of one part borax to two of honey; or prepared 
chalk rubbed up in glycerine to the consistence 
of a thin paste. If the bowels are costive, 4 0z. 
of Epsom or Rochelle salts may be given, or 10 
r. of rhubarb, with twice as much magnesia. 
n severe cases, or where the ulcers prove obsti- 
nate, a gargle may be used of 2 dr. of chlorate 
of potash in 40z. of water, and 1 teaspoonful of 
it given internally, 4 to 5 times daily; the ulcers 
may be touched occasionally with the solid 
nitrate of silver (lunar canna or with alum in 
substance, and quinine, 8 gr. in 10 drops tincture 
of iron, given 8 times daily, and evenstimulants, 
as wine-whey, milk-punch, brandy and eggs. 
NERVOUSNESS.—The derangement of health, 
and the complication of disagreeable sensations 
which are popularly described under this name, 
are indicative of the vital system being out of 
order, that its energies are failing or overtasked, 
and that the functions of some of its organs are 
languidly orimperfectly performed. Treatment: 
This consists mainly in restoring the healthy ac- 
tion of the stomach and bowels, and in the use 
of proper exercise. The stomach should not be 
overloaded with indigestible food, and the 
bowels should be occasionally relieved by the 
use of a mild aperient, in the following form: 
Bicarbonate of soda, 1 dr.; powdered rhubarb, 3 
02.3 essence of peppermint, 2 fl. dr. enough 
water to make 4 fl. 0z.; a tablespoonful every 4 
hours, until the bowels are free. Milk with 
lime water should be the food 3 times a day, till 
cured; celery is another good cure, taken as 
much as desired, green or cooked. 
NETTLE-RASH.—An eruption of round red 
or white elevated patches, attended with intense 
burning, itching and tingling ; sometimes it con- 
tinues in one place for hours, but more fre- 
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again makes its appearance in some other place. 
Treatment: If caused by anything eaten, give 
an emetic, ora brisk saline cathartic, } 02. of 
Epsom salts or citrate of magnesia, preceded, if 
there be torpid condition of the liver, with 3 
gr. of blue-mass, or 1 gr. of calomel and 10 gr. 
of bicarbonate of soda; or in children, 2 or 3 gr. 
of mercury with chalk, followed with 1 dr. each 
of rhubarb and magnesia, or of magnesia and 
charcoal. A warm salt-water bath, or sponging 
with vinegar and water, glycerine and rose-wa- 
ter, 1 part to 6, or bran-water and bicarbonate of 
soda, or strong carbolic acid soap-suds, will re- 
lieve the itching. The dict must be regulated, 
and the tonic effect of quinine, 2 gr. repeated 3 
timesaday, may be used to preventareturn of it. 
Homeopathic: Aconite will give relief when 
the rash is due to a chill; a drop dose every 2 
or 8 hours; pulsatilla when either digestion or 
menstruation are at fault; dose as for aconite; 
rhus when the itching is excessive, worse in bed 
and the patient rheumatic; dose as for aconite; 
Sponge the skin with hot water, or take a warm 
bath, if it is not too soon after a meal; after 
the attack, all exciting causes must be inquired 
into and removed; Turkish baths will prevent 
the recurrence of attacks; the chronic form of 
nettle-rash should be treated by a medical 
practitioner, as there is sometimes a history of 
gout traceable. 

NEURALGIA. — Acute, shooting or darting 
pains. The pain can always be distinguishe 
from any other by being neither augmented by 
motion nor relieved by rest, and by being un- 
affected by pressure, unless, as sometimes occurs, 
inflammation should exist at the same time. It 
may affect any of the sensitive nerves, and has 
received different names according to the seat 
of it. Thus, tie douloureux is facial neuralgia; 
hemicrania, that affecting the side of the head; 
sciatica, that of the hip; pleurodynia, of the 
pleura; and gastrodynia, of the stomach. 
Treatment: When from a local cause, as in tic 
douloureaux, sometimes upon decay of the 
teeth, the cause must be removed. Laudanum, 
tincture of arnica, or tincture of aconite root, 
may be applied by saturating a cloth with 
them, and applying over the seat of pain, cov- 
ered with oiled silk to prevent evaporation ; 
chloroform may be in lke manner applied. 
Mustard plasters, and flannels steeped in hot 
water, wil often give prompt relief. In obstin- 
ate cases a blister may be applied, and the 
blistered surface sprinkled with I gr. acetate of 
morphia; or + gr. morphia in solution may be 
injected hypodermically. The inhalation of 
ether and chloroform may also be resorted to. 
Of internal anodynes none are superior to bella- 
donna. Opium and belladonna may be given 
conjointly in doses of $ to 1 gr. of opium and $ 
to } gr. of belladonna every hour, until some 
effect is produced, when the time may be 
lengthened. Quinine, iron and strychnine are 
a most efficient tonic combination taken in the 
following form: Sulphate of quinia, reduced 
iron, of each 1 dr.; calplats of strychnia, 1 gr.; 
enough ext. of gentian to make 60 pills; take 1 
pill before each meal, and also at bed time. 


quently it disappears in a few minutes, and | Generous diet, change of air, and sea bathing, 
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etc., will assist in curing this; great, benefit is 
ut times derived from covering the part with 
carded cotton, and then enveloping in flannel 
bandages; also, by cutting a thick slice of 
bread, soaking one side for a minute in boil- 
ing water, and rapidly sprinkling cayenne dg 
er over the hot side; apply, while still smo 
ing hot, to the painful surface. The operation of 
acupuncture is very efficacious in some cases 
of neuralgia; this is done by running in 5 or6 
needles witha rotatory motion. Homeopathic: 
Cutting and tearing pains, worse in the after- 
noon, with convulsive jerkings and intolerance 
of noise and light, give belladonna; if the part 
is hotand red, with febrile symptoms, anxiety, 
giddiness and restlessness, give aconite; nervous 
symptoms, intolerable pain with despairing 
feelings, twitching of muscles, delirious, continu- 
ally talking, with eyes wide open, give stramo- 
nium. In acute cases and where the suffering is 
great, repeat the medicine every hour until re- 
lef is obtained; then extend the time to 8 hours, 
or as the case may require ; of a solution of 12 
globules or 8 drops in 12 teaspoonfuls of water. 
NIGHTMARE. —The symptoms are generall 
well understood, and they are caused by the ef- 
fects of too hearty or indigestible suppers eaten 
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too short awhile before going to bed. T'reat- 
ment: This must be mainly preventive. The 


diet should be simple and well regulated, and 
the supper light, and the evening spent in some 
yleasant recreation or amusement; avoid sleep- 
Ing on the back or in constrained, uneasy posi- 
tions; the bowels should be kept regular by 
mild laxatives when required, and as much out- 
door exercise as possible taken. 

NOSTRILS, Diseases of.—1. (Imperforate Nos- 
trils.) The nostrils are sometimes imperforate, 
owing to congenital malformation. Treatment: 
The passage may be restored by a cautious in- 
cision, and must be kept open with bougies. If, 
however, the obstruction be seated far back, it 
ought not to be meddled with.—2. (Rhinorrhea 
or Ozena.) A. purulent or sanious discharge 
from one or both nostrils; it is but a symptom, 
and it will be necessary to consider the diseased 
conditions on which itmay depend. Treatment: 
Remove to a dry, bracing atmosphere; take ap- 
erients, bark with mineral acid, and inhalation 
every evening of the steam of boiling water, to 
which 20 or 30 drops of creosote have been ad- 
ded.—3. (Scrofulous Rhinorrhea.) Generally 
begins in early life, and depends on inflamma- 
tion or ulceration of the mucous membrane. 
Treatment: Use alarge syringe daily to wash out 
all clots and collections of matter with a copious 
stream of warm water, to which a little chloride 
of zine may be added; a leech or two should be 
applied to the inside of the nostril if the bridge 
of the nose is tender, or if there are any marks 
of obstruction about the lachrymal duct; the 
citrine ointment, 1 dr. mixed with 1 fl. oz. of 
warm liquid lard, may be applied by a camel’s 
hair brush, and bark, iodide of potassium, cod- 
liver oil, and other anti-scrofulous remedies ad- 
ministered in tedious cases.—4. (Syphilitic Oz- 
@na.) The presence of foreign bodies should 
always be inquired into in any case of discharge 
from the nostrils ; the examination may be fa- 
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cilitated by chloroform, and by the ear specu- 
lum, or dilating the nostrils with forceps. 

ONANISM, or MASTURBATION.—A habit gen- 
erally formed in early life, about the age of pu- 
Heat and taught by the older to the younger, 
by the guilty to the innocent. Youth know 
not the evil consequences of this vice, and must 
be watched and taught to shun the practice ; it 
must be prevented, or broken up in its incip- 
iency, by timely instruction and proper man- 
agement; if it is once firmly established, it will 
be extremely difficult to eradicate. The prac- 
tice is often produced by uncleanliness, or irri- 
tating eruptions. Treatment: Abandon at once 
the practice that has induced the emissions; the 
patient should restrain his thoughts from all las- 
civious subjects, and avoid the reading of all 
books that tend in any way whatever to excite 
this passion; heshould make use of frequent ab- 
lutions, and take regular active exercise in the 
open air, sleep on ahard bed or mattress in a 
well-ventilated room, and rise early in the morn- 
ing; the diet should be plain but nutritious; 
very little animal food should be taken, and no 
stimulating condiments used; the suppers should 
be light and early; all stimulating drinks of 
whatever kind, even tea and coffee, should be 
strictly avoided, as well as tobacco in all its 
forms. 

OPIUM HABIT.—Opium holds its victims with 
a power well-nigh resistless. No other drug can 
compare with it in this respect; and no other 
has yet been discovered to take its place. Treat- 
ment: Where this habit has existed for a com- 
paratively brief period and patients are young 
and strong, the best plan is to stop it at once, 
and sustain the strength with food and tonics 
until recovery; where the habit has been exist- 
ing several years, and the patients are old and 
weak, such a course would be highly dangerous, 
and might prove fatal. These should adopt a 
eradual and systematic reduction of the opiate 
dose, supplying its place as much as possible, 
with a tonic in one of the following forms: 1. 
Take sulphate of strychnia, 1 gr.; water, 2 fl. 0z.; 
simple syrup, 6 fl. 0z.; mix, and take 1 teaspoon- 
ful 3 times a day.—2. Sulphate of quinia, 380 gr.; 
dilute sulphuric acid, 10 drops; water, 2. fl. 0z.; 
tinct. of chloride of iron, 2 fl. dr.; mix, and 
take 1 teaspoonful 8 times a day. Chloral hy- 
drate in 4 an doses, or bromide of potassium, 
with the same dose, or tinct. of hyoseyamus in 
the dose of 1 fl. dr., are used occasionally to 
quiet the nerves and produce sleep. The chief 
curative agent is a determined will. “They 
that endure to the end, shall be saved. ” 

PARALYSIS, or PALSY.—This may involve the 
power of motion or feeling, or of both, in the 
whole body, or may be partial or local, affecting 
certain portions only. The following are among 
themost frequent varieties: Hemiplegia: Palsy 
affecting one entire side of the body; Paraplegia: 
Palsy of the lower half of the body, chiefly afiect- 
ing the legs and leaving the rest of the body 
free; Palsy of the Face: In which there is loss 
of motion or sensation in certain muscles, ac- 
cording to the nerves affected, and giving rise 
sometimes to muscular twitchings, especially 
during eating and speaking; strabismus or 
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squinting, in which one or both eyes may be 
drawn from their proper line of vision, is some- 
times present, as asymptom in this complaint. 
The most severe paralytic strokes occur without 
the slightest appreciable warning or suspicion as 
to their approach. A non-professional could 
form an opinion as to a probable fit of palsy 
only by constant headache, confusion of ideas, 
loss of memory, impaired vision, deafness, con- 
stant drowsiness, and a pricking sensation in that 
part about to be attacked. Treatment: A sud- 
den and severe attack of palsy requires the same 
treatment as apoplexy (see Apoplexy). When 
the bowels are obstinately oonineied: the com- 
pound cathartic, or compound colocynth pill, or 
even croton oil, with stimulating injections, may 
be necessary; when the bladder is affected, there 
is often a painful retention ofthe urine; insuch 
cases use the catheter twice a day; when there 
is suppression of the secretion, draughts of lin- 
seed tea, with 5 gr. of nitre and 10 drops of tinc- 
ture of cantharides should be given 3 times 
aday. When the inflammatory symptoms have 
subsided, andin cases of marked debility from 
the beginning, strychnia, cautiously used, may 
be tried; strychnia 2 gr.; extract belladonna 
8 gr., with extract of gentian and conserve of 
roses enough to make into 50 pills, may be used 
in doses of 1 pill 4 times daily. In some cases, 
electricity is useful. | In local paralysis, use the 
following formula: Sulphate of strychnia, 2 gr.; 
chloroform, 10z.; mix; apply half, night and 
morning, by brisk friction to the part. Homeo- 
pathic: Partial palsy of face and limbs, giddi- 
ness, weak eyesight and memory, and noise in 
the ears, give nux vomica; head congested with 
blood, spasm on one side of the body, palsy of 
face, give belladonna; loss of motion, but not of 
sensation, palsy of throat und eyelids, give gelse- 
minum. ti administration, in acute cases, dis- 
solve 12 globules or 8 drops of the dilution in 10 
teaspoonfuls of water, and give 2 teaspoonfuls 
every 3 hours; in the chronic form, 8 globules 
may be given once a day for a week, then omit 
for a few days. 

PEMPHIGUS, or POMPHOLIX.—Large blisters, 
from the size of a pea to an inch or more in di- 
ameter, form on almost any part of the body, 
and break in a day or two, leaving a raw sur- 
face, which soon becomes covered with a thin 
crust; the eruption is generally preceded with 
feverishness for a day or two, and itching of the 
skin. Treatment: Good diet and tonics, with 
frequent bathings; the blisters should be punc- 
tured to allow escape of the water they contain, 
without removing the skin, and water dressings, 
or weak lead water and laudanum, and, later, 
the ointment of oxide of zine should be applied. 

PLAGUE.—The symptoms are of two orders, 
local and general ; in severe cases, the general 
symptoms precede the local; the pevent is sud- 
aunty seized with high fever, which, in some in- 
stances, is ushered in by a prolonged shivering 
fit; the pulse beats 130, or even more, and the 
temperature of the body rises to above 107.6° F. 
The nervous agitation which sometimes ushers 
in the attack isa very remarkable symptom ; it 
is a prolonged, regular shake, lasting from six 
hours to three days. In the usual course of 
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plague, however, the local precede the general 
symptoms; the patient first complains of pain 
in the groin, the armpit, or the neck, and a 
swelling is found there, which rapidly increases 
and usually suppurates by the seventh or eighth 
day ; at the same time carbuncles may show them- 
selves, and in bad cases petechiz, purple spots. 
Treatment: Support the patient’s strength as 
much as possible and sometimes nature will 
conquer. 

PLEURISY.—The symptoms are most fre- 
quently shiverings, succeeded by high fever, 
with a peculiarly hard, resisting pulse, sharp, 
stabbing pain in the side, generally ae below 
the nipple, but sometimes extending back, hur- 
ried and interrupted breathing, short, dry cough; 
the pain is considerably aggravated by motion, 
coughing, or an attempt to take a long breath; 
the patient lies upon his back or well side, his 
countenance full of anxicty, fearing motion, 
often crying out from the torture ; later, he will 
prefer to lie on the diseased side, as this leaves 
the healthy one more free for breathing. T'reat- 
ment: The entire affected side should be covered 
with a fomentation of a sufficiently large flannel 
wrung out of hot mustard water. After a brisk 
cathartic, as 8 or 4 compound cathartic pills, or 
senna and salts, a hypodermic injection of } gr. 
of sulphate of morphiain 4 dr. of hot water 
should be administered under the skin of the 
arm, and tartar emetic given in 1-10 gr. doses 
every 3 hours. To procure sleep, and at the 
same time promote sweating, Dover’s powders 
may be given in 8 gr. doses twice aday. As 
soon as the heat of the skin has subsided; if the 
pain continues, a large blister may be applied, 
and if necessary, may be repeated with excellent 
effect. Homeopathic: Give aconite for the 
chills, a drop dose every 2 hours, followed by 
bryonia for the catching pain in the side; they 
can be alternated, especially during the feverish 
aes Hot fomentations to the side are 
absolutely necessary ; the patient should be kept 
in bed, on alight diet, without stimulants ; when 
there is effusion of fluid in the chest cavity 
(which is indicated by greater distress of breath- 
ing, bulging of the affected side, and a dull sound, 
if on the left side, when tapping the chest walls), 
such a condition requires medical advice. 

PNEUMONIA, or LUNG FEVER.—The symp- 
toms are pain in the chest and difficulty of 
breathing, cold chills, headache, thirst, and all 
the general indications of fever, attended with 
heat of the surface of the chest, great debility, 
anxiety, and a dry, hard cough; the tongue is 
furred, and the pulse quick and small; about the 
third or fourth day a reddish, or rusty colored 
expectoration takes place, when the cough loses 
its hard, dry sound, and becomes loose. Treat- 
ment: A full dose of Epsom salts or citrate of 
magnesia should be given to unload the bowels. 
Tartar emetic, in § gr. doses, may be given every 
2 hours, until the pulse is brought down and the 
fever abated, and then 4 dr. doses of wine of 
ipecac substituted; mustard plasters may be ap- 
plied over the chest, and repeated, or alternated 
with some stimulating liniment; or, the chest 
may be covered with a hot poultice. If the 
cough is troublesome, some simple cough mix- 
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ture may be used, as paregoric, syrup of squill, 
mucilage of gum Arabic, of each 1 0z.; mix; 
take a teaspoonful 3 or 4 times a day; the dict 
during the earlier or febrile state should be 
fight and unstimulating, consisting mainly of 
weak broths and gruels; as the disease progresses 
andthe strength of the patient indicates, itshould 
be increased ; later, when the expectoration is 
free, tonics and even stimulants may be required ; 
when in the progress of the case, the inflamma- 
tion assumes a typhoid form, a sustaining treat- 
ment and stimulants may be required. Homeo- 
pathic: Give aconite at the outset, a drop dose 
every 2 hours, when there are chills and dry 
cough, also when the chills give place to the 
feverish symptoms; then it can be alternated 
with phosphorus, indicated by difficulty of 
breathing, pain in the chest, and rusty or plum- 
colored expectoration; a drop dose every 2 
hours; bryonia may be given when there is 
much pain in the side, and if the complexion looks 
yellow, a drop dose every 3 hours; antimonium 
tart., when the cough is looser, but the phlegm 
causes a suffocating feeling; a drop every 3 hours. 

POISONING.— When a person is discovered to 
have swallowed poison, unless vomiting has al- 
ready occurred, empty the stomach by an eme- 
tic that can be most readily and quickly ob- 
tained, and is prompt and eeote. Bal safe in 
its action; for this purpose, there is, perhaps, 
nothing better than a large teaspoonful of ground 
mustard ina tumblerful of warm water. Ifthe 
mustard is not at hand give 2 or 3 teaspoonfuls 
of powdered alum in syrup or molasses, and 
give freely of warm water to drink; or give 20 
gr. of sulphate of zine (white vitriol), or of 
ipecac, in alarge cup of warm water and tickle 
the throat with the finger, or with the feather 
end of a quill; copious draughts of warm water 
or mucilaginous Nuids should be given to keep 
vomiting up until the poisonous substances have 
been thoroughly evacuated, and then suitable 
antidotes should be given. If vomiting cannot 
be produced, thestomach pump should be used; 
if a sLomach pump cannot be procured, the fol- 
lowing means may sometimes be advantageously 
resorted to: Pass into the stomach one end of a 
pecs of rubber gas tubing, 24 to 3 feet long, and 
nolding the other end above the level of the 
mouth, pour in water until the stomach and the 
tube are filled with it, when by suddenly lower- 
ing the end of the tube below the level of the 
stomach the water will flow out, and empty the 
stomach; repeat as often as may be required ; 
then treat the case according to the following 
directions (look the list through, if not instantly 
found): 

Acids.—The symptoms of poisoning by acids 
are intense, burning pain in throat, mouth and 
stomach, vomitings of highly acid fluids, mixed 
with blood, purging, sinking, ard, if not reliev- 
ed, stupor and death. For poisoning by such 
acids as acetic, citric, muriatic, nitric, oxalic, 
sulphuric, tartaric, ete., give either of the fol- 
lowing to neutralize: 1. ‘Warm soapsuds. — 2. 
Magnesia in water.—3. Powdered chalk, mixed 
in warm water. — 4. Wood-ashes, soda, potash, 

ruel, linseed tea, or rice-water. Cabos acid 
is neutralized by saccharate of lime. 
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A cid, Prussic or Hyarocyanic, Laurel Water, 
Cyanide of Potassium, Bitter Almond Oil, 
etc.—One of the results of poisoning by these 
fatal drugs, is a peculiar odor of the breath. 
Weak solution of chloride of lime or soda, or 
spirits of hartshorn largely diluted, may be giv- 
en and the vapor of the latter cautiously inhal- 
ed; give a wold affusion, and chloroformin 4 
to teaspoonful doses in glycerine or mucilage, 
repeated every few minutes until the symptoms 
are ameliorated. Artificial respiration may aid 
recovery. 

Aconite.—For poisoning by this and other 
Acronarcotics, such as Arnica, Colchicum, Con- 
tum, Digitalis, Ergot, Gelseminum, Helleborus, 
Hyoscyamus, Veratrum, ete., evacuate the stom- 
ach at once; give strong coffee, or dilute vine- 
gar; large injections of soap and water, or of 
salt and gruel, should be given to clear the 
bowels and assist in getting rid of the poison. 

Alcohol, Brandy, and other Spirituous eS 
uors.—After emptying the stomach, pour cold 
water on the head and back of the neck, rub or 
slap the wrists and palm, and the ankles and 
soles of the fect, and give strong, hot coffee, or 
aromatic spirits of hartshorn, in teaspoonful 
doses in water. The warmth of the body must 
be sustained. 

Alkalies and Their Salts, such as Concen- 
trated Lye, Wood Ash Lye, Caustic Potas/, 
Ammonia and Hartshorn.—The symptoms of 
poisoning by these are a caustic, acrid taste, ex- 
cessive heat in the throat, stomach and intestines, 
vomiting of bloody matter, cold sweats, hic- 
cough, purging of bloody stools. Use, 1. Dilute 
vinegar. —2. Lemonade. — 3. Sour milk. — 4. 
Mucilaginous drinks. — 5. Sweet-oil. 

Amylene.—The same as for chloroform. 

Antimony and its Preparations, such as Tar- 
tar Emetic, Antimonial Wine, and Kerme’s Min~ 
eral.—Astringent infusions, such as of gall, oak- 
bark, Peruvian bark, ete., act as antidotes anda 
should be given promptly; or very strong green 
tea; to stop the vomiting, apply mustard to the 
nit of the stomach and give by the mouth or 
fiypadennte injection, } er. of morphia. 

Arnica.—(Sce A conite.) 

Arsenic and its Preparations, such as Rats- 
bane, Fowlers Solution, ete. — Tincture of 
chloride of iron, 1 dr.; bicarbonate of soda or 
potash, the same; tepid water, a teacupful ; 
mix. The mixturemay be given almost ad lib- 
itum. 

Belladonna, or Deadly Nightshade.—There 
isno known antidote; give a prompt emetic, 
and brandy, opium, and strong coffee to sustair, 
the strength. 

Bismuth.—Albumen, milk, sugar and mucil- 
aginous drinks, 

Bites and Stings.-~-(See this headin Surgery. 

Brucia.—(See Strychnine and Nux Vomica.) 

Calabar Bean.—Give cmetics and hypoder- 
mic doses of atropia, 1-60 gr. in } dr. of warm 
water. 

Camphor. — Emetics, stimulants, wine and 
opium. 

Cantharides.—Emcetics, white of eggs, castor 
oil, gruel, demulcent drinks, and full doses of 
camphor, 
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Chloral Hydrate-——Keep the body and ex- 


tremities warm ; use artificial respiration, if nec- 
essary; give strychnia hypodermically, 1-30 to 
1-20 gr. every hour; try electricity to neck and 
pit of stomach ; also strong coffee. 

Chloroform.—Invert the body (standing the 
patient on his head), keep the mouth open and 
the tongue out; use artificial respiration ; also 
galvanism and stimulants to spine. 

Chromium.—Carbonate of magnesia or chalk 
in milk, albumen, or water. ‘ 

Cobalt, or Fly Powder.—Give an emetic, fol- 
lowed by the free administration of milk, eggs, 
wheat-flour and water, and mucilaginous drinks. 

Cocculus Indicus.—Give emetics, mucilagin- 
ous drinks and stimulants. 

Colchicum.—(See A conite.) 

Copper or Blue Vitriol, Verdigris or Pickles, 
or Food Cooked in Foul Copper Vessels.—Give 
large doses of simple syrup as warm as can be 
swallowed, until the stomach rejects the amount 
it contains; also the whites of eggs and large 
quantities of milk. 

Croton Oil.—Give opium, stimulants, demul- 
cent drinks, and external counter-irritation. 

Digitalis or Foxglove.—(See A conite.) 

Ergot.—(See A conite.) 

Ether.—Expose the patient to a current of 
air; give a cold affusion; use artificial respira- 
tion. 

Gelseminum or Yellow Jessamine.—(See A c- 
onite.) 

Gold and its Preparations. — Give sulphate 
of iron and mucilaginous drinks. 

Hellebore, Indian Poke, or Veratrum.—(See 
A coniie.) 

Hemlock.—(See A conite.) 

Henbane, or Hyoscyamus.—(See A conite.) 

Indigo, Sulphate of.—Give magnesia and 
milk. 

Iodine.—Free emetic, prompt administration 
of starch, wheat flour, or arrow-root, beat up 
in water. 

Iron, Chloride and Sulphate of.—Give mag- 
nesia and copious diluent drinks. 

Lead Preparations, such as Acetate of Lead, 
Sugar of Lead, Dry White Lead, Red Lead, 
Litharge or Pickles, Wine or Vinegar sweetened 
by Lead.—Give alum in water, 1} 0z. to a qt. 
or Epsom salts or glauber salts, 1 oz. of either 
in a qt. of water; or dilute sulphuric acid, a 
teaspoonful to a qt. of water; if alarge quan- 
tity of sugar of lead has been recently tak- 
en, empty the stomach by an emetic of sulphate 
of zine. 

Lobelia.— Give emetics, purgatives, stimu- 
lants, and anodynes. 

Mercury Preparations, such as Corrosive 
Sublimate (frequently found in Bug Poisons), 
Red Precipitate, and Chinese or English Ver- 
milion. — If vomiting does not already exist, 
an emetic must be given immediately, the whites 
of eggs in continuous large doses, and infusion 
of catechu afterwards, sweet milk, mixtures of 
flour and water in successive cupfuls, and, to 
check excessive salivation, put 4 0z. of chlorate 
of potash in a tumbler of water, and use freely 
as a gargle, and swallow a tablespoonful every 
hour or two, 
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Methylene, Bichlorideof.—(See Chloroform.) 

Mushrooms.—Give emetics and 4 dr. doses of 
chloroform every hour till relief. 

Opium and its Preparations, swch as Mor- 
phine, Laudanum, Paregoric, together with 
Soothing Syrups, and Godfrey's Cordial.— 
Empty the stomach; give very strong coffee 
without milk; put mustard plasters on the 
wrists and ankles; use the cold douche to the 
head and chest; if the patient is cold and sink- 
ing, give brandy, or whisky, and ammonia ; bel- 
ladonna may be given in doses of 4 to 1 tea- 
spoonful of the tincture, or 2 grains of the ex- 
tract, every 20 minutes, until some effect is ob- 
served in causing the pupils to expand; use 
warmth and friction, and if possible prevent 
sleep for some hours by walking the patient 
about, and if necessary switches may be freely 
used; asa last resort use artificial respiration. 
Galvanism may also be tried. 

Phosphorus.—An emetic should be promptly 
given; also copious draughts containing mag- 
nesia in suspension, and mucilaginous drinks; 
follow the general treatment for inflammatory 
symptoms. 

Poison Oak.—Bruise slightly a handful of 
white ash leaves; add new milk enough to 
cover; simmer 10 minutes, and apply as hot as 
can be borne 8 times a day. Use Betas ue’s + 
solution of chloride of soda ; when the skin is 
unbroken it may be used clear 3 or 4 times a 
day ; in other cases dilute with 8to 6 parts of 
water. 

Shell Fish.—(See Mushrooms.) , 

Silver, Nitrate of, or Lunar Caustic.—Give 
freely of a solution of common salt in water, 
which decomposes the poison, and afterwards 
flaxseed or elm-bark tea, and after a while, a 
dose of castor oil. 

Stramonium.—1. Coffee—2. Vinegar. —3. 
Lemonade. Give in large quantities. 

Strychnine and Nux Vomica.—Give, if ob- 
tainable, 1 oz. or more of bone charcoal mixed 
with water, and follow with an active emetic; 
then give chloroform in teaspoonful doses, in 
flour and water or glycerine, every few minutes 
while the spasms last, and afterwards brandy 
and stimulants, and warm the extremities if ne- 
cessary ; freely and promptly administer oil, 
melted butter or lard. 

Tin Preparations, such as Chloride of Tin, 
Solution of Tin and Oxide of Tin or Putty 
Powder.—Empty the stomach, and give whites 
of eggs in water, milk in large quantities, or flour 
beaten up in water, with magnesia or chalk. 

Tobacco—After the stomach is empty ap- 
ply mustard to the abdomen and to the ex- 
tremities, and give strong coffee with brandy 
and other stimulants, with warmth to the ex- 
tren.ities. 

Woorara, or Curara.—Suck the wound im- 
mediately, or cut it out and tie a cord around 
the limb, between the wound and the heart; 
apply iodine, or iodide of potassium, and give it 
internally, and try artificial respiration. 

Zine Preparations, such as Oxide of Zine, 
Sulphate of Zine, White Vitriol, Acetate of 
Zinc, etc.—The vomiting may be relieved by co- 
pious draughts of warm water; carbonate of 
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soda, administered in solution, will decompose | 
the sulphate of zine; milk andalbumen also act 
as antidotes. 

POX. Chicken.—An cruptive disease, consist- 
ing of smooth, semi-transparent vesicles, of var- | 
ious sizes, Which become white and straw col- 
ored, and about the fourth day break and scale 
off, without leaving any permanent mark behind 
them; in hot weather the discharge sometimes 
becomes purulent, and at others the eruption is 
attended with considerable fever. Treatment: 
Adopt a light, vegetable diet, and administer 
mild saline aperients and cooling drinks. 

POX, Cow.—This is the usually mild form of 
disease that follows vaccination. (See Vaccina- 
tion in Hyarene.) In case the inflammation of 
the part becomes excessive, or very painful, it 
should be kept down by alcoholic lotions. 

POX, Small.—This comes on with the usual 
symptoms of inflammatory fever; about the 
third day red spots, resembling flea-bites, make 
their appearance on the face and head, and 
gradually extend over the whole body; about 
the fifth day small circular vesicles, depressed in 
the centre, surrounded by an areola, and con- 
taining a colorless fluid, begin to form, when the 
feverish symptoms abate; about the sixth day 
the throat becomes sore; about the eighth day 
the face is swollen, and about the eleventh day 
the pustules acquire the size of a pea, and cease 
to enlarge, the matter which they contain be- 
comes opaque and yellow, a dark central spot 
forms on each, the swelling of the face subsides, 
and secondary symptoms of fever come on; the 
pustules become rough, break and scab over, and 
a dark spot remains for some days, often followed 
by permanent indentations. At the end of the 
sixteenth or eighteenth day the symptoms usu- 
ally disappear. In the confluent small-pox, a 
severer beer of the disease, the pustules coal- 
esce, the eruption is irregular in its progress, 
and the inflammatory symptoms more severe. 
Treatment: As soonas the febrile symptoms be- 
come marked the patient should take 4 oz. of 
Epsom salts, and after their operation } dr. of 
sweet spirits of nitre 8times a day; place the 

atient on a mattress, in a cool and _ well-venti- 
lated apartment, and antiseptic cooling drinks 
should be freely administered ; when the con- 
vulsions occur, or great irritability exists, small 
doses of morphine, opium, or camphor may be 
administered, and obstinate vomiting arrested 
by effervescing saline draughts; when the skin 
is pale and cold, the pulse weak, and the erup- 
tion languidly developed, the warm or tepid 
bath is often serviceable; paint over the face a 
solution of India rubber in chloroform; the lat- 
ter quickly evaporates, and an elastic film of In- 
dia rubber remains, which almost entirely re- 
moves the itchiness of the pustules and prevents 
pitting. Warm sea-bathing tends to remove 
the marks, whether recent or old. Homeopathic: 
begin with aconite during the primary fever; if 
this drug does not lower the pulse, or cause the 
skin to act, at once resort to veratrum viride 
in the first decimal dilution; drop doses every 
hour until perspiration breaks out; antimoni- 


um tart. will be required when the eruption 
comes out, alternated with veratrum viride 
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when the pulse rises during the pustular stage; 
a dose every 3 hours ; belladonna controls brain 
symptoms and inflammation of the eyes; a dose 
every 2 or 8 hours; mercurius should be used 
if the throat is much inflamed, the glands of 
the neck enlarged, or dysenteric diarrhea comes 
on; a dose every 3 hours; sulphur will close 
the treatment when the pustules dry up and 
scabs form; a dose every 4 hours. 

PURPURA (Purpura Hemorrhagica). — This 
affection is characterized by a spotted eruption. 
The spots are owing to extravasations of blood 
under the skin or membranes of the body. 
There may be bleeding also into its different 
cavities, and through its outlets. This disease 
is very similar to, but not identical with scurvy. 
Similar spots exist in both these diseases; also 
in spotted fever, or cerebro-spinal meningitis; 
and indeed in low states of typhus and typhoid 
fevers, and in many other diseases. Treatment: 
Doses of lemon-juice, or dilute sulphuric acid, 
10 drops 4 times a day, with nourishing diet, in- 
cluding a liberal allowance of fruit and vegeta- 
bles, comprise the principal means of cure. Er- 
got internally, in $ dr. doses of the fl. ext: every 
hour, and the local application of persulphate of 
ironare valuable mine lies for the pieedine 

RHEUMATISM, Acute.— The symptoms are 
high fever, sometimes preceded by shiverings, 
with a full bounding pulse, furred tongue, pro- 
fuse sweat, which has a sour smell; scanty and 
high-colored urine, with brick-dust sediment; 
and swelling of the joints, with slight redness, 
great tenderness and pain, which is particularly 
agonizing when the patient attempts to move; 
it often changes suddenly from one part of the 
body to another, and sometimes attacks different 
portions at the same time, sometimes the heart, 
causing serious and even fatal consequences. 
Treatment: Open the bowels freely with calo- 
mel, aloes, met rhubarb, 10 gr. of each; kee 
them open by repeated small doses of Rochelle 
or Epsom salts; give 15 gr. each of the nitrate 
and bicarbonate of potash every 8 or 4 hours, 
with 20 drops of laudanum, to ease the pain; 
bathe the swollen joints with some active, pen- 
etrating liniment, as 8 parts volatile liniment 
and 1 part each of chloroform, tincture of ar- 
nica and of aconite root, and then cover with 
raw or carded cotton and surround with a 
woolen roller bandage; lemon juice in table- 
spoonful doses 8 or 4 times daily has been 
found highly useful in some cases; also  sali- 
cine or salicylate of soda, 15 gr. 3 times a day, 
or quinine, 5 gr. twice a day. Flannel should 
be worn next the skin, the feet kept warm and 
dry, and all exposure to wet and cold avoided. 
Kerosene oil is a good local application, 1 pt. to 
2 oz. of aqua ammonia. Another good local 
application is made as follows: Take a pint of the 
spirits of turpentine, to which add 4 0z. of cam- 
phor; let it stand till the camphor is dissolved ; 
thenrub it on the part affected. Homeopathic : 
Aconite should commence the treatment, a drop 
dose every 2 or 3 hours, followed by bryonia, 

iven in alternate doses every 2 hours, aban- 
doning the aconite occasionally when the fever 
does not run so high. 


RHEUMATISM, Chronic. — More common in 
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persons of advanced age. There is little or no 
fever, but it usually lasts a long time, and 
canses much suffering. There are stiffness and 
lameness, after being at rest, and inability to 
move, at first, without pain, but usually this 
disappears as soon as the patient grows warm 
with exercise. There is not generally as much 
swelling in the joints as in the acute form. 
Treatment: Surround the part with a large, 
hot bran poultice, made with a strong decoc- 
tion of hops, or of arnica, or laudanum may 
be liberally added before applying; occasion- 
ally benefit is derived from sprinkling it freely 
with mustard, or the pouitice may be preced- 
ed by the liberal application ofan embrocation 
of equal parts of camphorated oil, hartshorn, 
chloroform and laudanum ; or equal parts of op- 
odeldoe, arnica, laudanum and chloroform, well 
rubbed in; renew this 3 times a day; regulate 
the bowels with 4 oz. of Epsom salts or take 
a compound rhubarb or a compound colo- 
eynth pill and 2 tablespoonfuls of the fol- 
lowing mixture, every 4 hours: 1 dr. of pow- 
dered guaiacum; 6 dr. ammoniated tincture 
of guaiacum ; 1 dr. of powdered gum Arabic; 
5 oz. of camphor mixture; mix the gum Arabic 
and guaiacum ina mortar, and make into an 
emulsion with a little of the camphor water; 
add the tincture ; shake well together, and finally 
mix the rest of the camphor water to make a 
6 oz. mixture. Or iodide of potash in doses of 
10 gr. 3 or 4 times daily, in a tablespoonful of 
syrup of sarsaparilla, or a wineglassful of the 
compound decoction, to which 20 drops of the 
wine of colechicum has been added. Another 
remedy is electro-magnetism or galvanism ; and 
still another is the Turkish bath. Wrapping 
rheumatic joints in carded cotton, and surround- 
ing this with flannel bandages, is often benefic- 
ial in obstinate and long-continued cases. Celery 
cut into bits, boiled in water until soft, and the 
water drank by the patient, is a good remedy. 
Another: Put new milk, with a little flour and 
nutmeg, into asaucepan with the boiled celery ; 
serve it warm with pieces of toast; eat it with 
potatoes, and the ailment may soon yield. 
Homeopathic: Bryonia will suit cases that are 
improved by warmth, increased by movement, 
accompanied by gastric derangement; a drop 
dose every 4 hours; rhus is indicated when 
the pain is worse during rest or on first moving 
the affected part, and_ generally aggravated by 
the warmth of the bed, but not always; a drop 
dose 8 times daily; pulsatilla should be taken 
when the pains wander about much, and when 
the feet, hands and hip joints are chiefly affect- 
ed; a drop dose 8 times daily; sulphur should 
be taken at bed-time when the pains are worse 
at night, when the skin is dry and harsh, and if 
perspiration or eruptions of skin have been sup- 
pressed; 2 gr.dry on tongue night and morning. 

RHEUMATISM, Of the Loins, or Lumbago.—It is 
distinguished from inflammation of the kidneys, 
by the pain being aggravated on stooping. Treat- 
ment: This consists of strong stimulant embro- 
cations or liniments, or of blisters over the parts 
affected, with active aperients, warmth, and di- 
aphoretics at bedtime; the hot or vapor bath of- 
ten gives almost immediate relief. 
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RHEUMATISM, Of the Thigh, or Sciatica. — 
Regulate the bowels; apply a hot external ap- 
plication; give a tonic, with anodyne internal 
remedies. Give § to} gr. of morphia, internal- 
ly or by hypodermic injection, or 1-60 er. of atro- 
pia in solution. A good, hot application is 
made as follows: Boil a small handful of lobel- 
iain } pint of water till the strength is out 
of the herb, then strain it offand add a teaspoon- 
ful of fine salt; wring cloths out of the liquid 
as hot as possible, and spread over the part af- 
fected. 

RINGWORM ( Favus, or Tinea Favosa ).—This 
appears in circular patches of little pustules, 
which form scabs, leaving a red pimply surface, 
and destroying the bulbs of the hair; it spreads 
rapidly, and is very infectious. It chiefly af- 
fects the neck, forehead, and scalp of weakly 
children, and may sometimes be traced to un- 
cleanness, or contact with the disease. Treat- 
ment: Shave the part, and keep it clean with 
soap and water, at thesame time that an occa- 
sional mild saline aperient is administered, and 
alight nutritious diet, of which rare beef and 
ripe fruits should form a portion, should be rig- 
orously adhered to. When the scabbing com. 
mences, use dressings of tar ointment, or of the 
ointment of nitrate or red oxide of mercury 
Homeopathic: If the eruption cause burning 
and itching, and its vesicles are small and watery, 
like those of ivy, give rhus tox.; if it comes out 
on the arms, has a raw, sore feeling, tending to 
form ulcers, give mercurius; 8 globules, or 1 
drop in a teaspoonful of water may be taken at 
a dose. 

ROSEOLA (Rose Rash).—Bright, but general- 
ly dark or deep-red spots, irregular in shape 
and size, appear over any part of the body, 
with, generally, but little fever. Sometimes 
mistaken for erysipelas, or scarlet fever, or mea- 
sles, but may be distinguished by the absence 
of the fever of the two former, and sore throat 
and inflamed eyes of the latter. Treatment: A 
dose of rhubarb, 10 gr., and magnesia, 20 gr.; or 
a small dose of Rochelle or Epsom salts, and at- 
tention to the diet, is all that is usually required. 
It is generally of short duration. 

RUPIA. — With some fever, watery blisters 
form, followed with dirt-colored scabs ; upon the 
removal of which, unhealthy, eating sores are 
left, which, upon drying, form crusts. T'reat- 
ment: Local cleanliness must be observed; as- 
tringent dressings, as white vitriol or nitrate of 
silver, 1 dr. to 8 oz. of soft water with 10 gr. of 
carbolic acid, should be applied to the sores ; 
tonics, as quinine and iron, 1 gr. or 2 of each, 8 
times a day, must be given; or doses of sulpho- 
carbolate of soda in an infusion of gentian will 


do. 

SALIVATION (Mercurial Sore Mouth).—Those 
who take calomel as a medicine sometimes have 
a sore mouth, and frequently attribute their sal- 
ivation to their eating butter or grease, or drink- 
ing cold water; but the only thing that needs 
to be forbidden to a patient who has taken calo- 
mel, is salt ; for salt is a chloride of sodium, and 
there is danger that, by adding another portion 
of chlorine, it may change calomel, which is a 
protochloride of mercury, into the bichloride, 
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or corrosive sublimate, a virulent poison, and 
one which often salivates. Its approach may 
be known by the ‘ coppery ” taste In the mouth ; 
the gums become rel, swollen and sore; the 
teeth tender; the flow of saliva greatly increas- 
ed; the tongue may swell, the cheeks and throat 
may grow sore and painful; the breath becomes 
offensive, and in severe cases the teeth become 
loose and fall out; there also may be fever and con- 
stitutional disturbances. Treatment: Slight ca- 
ses will get well in a few days without any treat- 
ment. As a mouth wash use saturated solu- 
tion of chlorate of potash; put 3 ounce in a 
tumbler of water and use freely as a gargle, and 
swallow a mouthful every 3 hours; a portion only 
of the potash will dissolve ; and water can be ad- 
ded to it regularly after using from it, until it 
does all dissolve ; if the bowels are constipated, 
take frequent small doses of Epsom salts, or of 
a mixture of equal parts ofsulphur, cream of 
tartar, and simple syrup. 

SCURVY.—The symptoms are languor, weak- 
ness and depression of mind; the face and skin 
are pale and bloated, and the breath is fetid; the 
gums are swelled, soft, red and spongy, and bleed; 
the teeth get loose and often fall out; the skin 
becomes covered with purple spots, and these 
sometimes spread and run into each other; ul- 
cerous aoies beck out on the body, which dis- 
charge thin, offensive matter ; the pulse is weak 
and soft, and ail the secretions have an offen- 
sive smell; in bad cases blood is discharged 
from the bladder, bowels, womb, nose and 
mouth, and exertion may be followed by faint- 
ing and sudden death. Treatment: This con- 
sists mainly of a diet consisting of an abundance 
of fresh meat and vegetables, with acid fruits, and 
where the debility is great acid wines and malt 
liquors; the utmost attention must be paid to 
cleanliness, and the bowels kept regular a tam- 
urinds and prunes stewed together, or lenitive 
electuary, and by 4 oz. of Epsom salts, where 
stronger remedies are required ; the mouth is to 
be treated with a solution of chlorate of potash 
and tannin in diluted glycerine, 1 part to 4 of 
water, followed by a gargle of infusion of sage, 
with a little alum and tincture of myrrh; for 
contractions of the limbs, bathing freely with hot 
vinegar and soap liniment, and active rubbing 
should be made use of; for the breath, use 
chlorate of potash in 10 gr. doses every 4 hours, 
and for pain at the heart and oppression of 
breathing, tablespoon doses, as often, of a mix- 
ture of $ oz. spirits of nitre and 2 fl. dr. each of 
sulphuric ether and aromatic spirits of ammo- 
nia in 8 fl. oz. of camphor water; in addition to 
these, change of air and a frequent bath will 
prove very beneficial. Homeopathic: Aconite, 
arnica, or phosphorus are the chief internal 
remedies, a dose of which may be given every 4 
hour or hour until relieved; where these fail, a 
svlution of persulphate of iron, tannin, sugar of 
lead, or creosote will usually succeed ; saturate 
a little compress of lint with the medicine, and 
introduce it into the cavity of the gum; in 
some cases it may be necessary to plug the 
cavity ; first remove all coagulated blood, pack 
the cavity with dry wheat flour, and allow it to 
remain. 
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SEA-SICKNESS.—1. To prevent this observe 


the following rules: Do not go on the steamer 


in wv nervous or exhausted condition; have 
every preparation made at least 24 hours 


before starting; eat a good hearty meal 
3 hours before sailing, of wholesome food; 
select a berth as near the centre of the vessel as 
pe in going to Europe be on the star- 
oard side, and in returning on the port side, 
which will be the sunny side; go on board sufli- 
ciently early to arrange such things as may be 
wanted for the first day or two, so that they may 
be easy of access; then undress and go to bed 
before the vessel gets under way; if subject to 
nausea, retain the horizontal position the entire 
passage if necessary ; eat rapuleely and heartily, 
without raising the head for at least 1 or 2 days; 
on the first night out take some mild laxative 
medicine, and be careful to keep the bowels 
open for the remainder of the voyage; after 
having become so far habituated to the sea as 
to be able to take meals at the table and go on 
deck, never think of rising in the morning un- 
til something has been eaten; if subsequently 
during the voyage the sea should become un- 
usually rough, go to bed before getting sick ; do 
not try to keep on deck. —2. Dissolve 1 oz. of 
bromide of sodium in 4 oz. water; take 1 tea- 
spoonful 8 times a day before eating; begin 
taking this 8 days before embarking. 
SHOCK.—Prostration, orcollapse, which sig- 
nifies depression of the powers of life, which 
follows any severe injury. The usual symptoms 
are, that the patient lies cold, and half uncon- 
scious, with a feeble pulse and imperfect sighing 
respiration; nausea and vomiting, hiccup, sup- 
pression of urine, and in children convulsions 
are also very frequent symptoms. The duration 
of these symptoms is various. Sometimes these 
symptoms pass off quickly; but they remain 
even for 48 hours before reaction is established. 
Treatment: Give stimulants, of which hot 
brandy and water is the best; and nourish- 
ment, such as beef-tea; put blankets, heated 
bricks, or bottles of hot water under the arm- 
pits and between the thighs. Vomiting ney be 
allayed by soda water with brandy, by sucking 
ice, by a full dose of opium, by an opiate ene- 
ma, or bya mustard poultice to the epigastrium. 
Hiccup may be relieved by small doses of Hoff- 
man’s anodyne. Convulsions, delirium and 
coma are to be treated according to the state of 
the circulation; by ammonia and stimulants 
while it is depressed; but by a very cautious 
purging and cold to the head, after the circula- 
tion is restored, and the pulse is firm. 
SPERMATORRHEA (lnvaluntary Nocturnal 
Emissions).—Much needless anxiety has been 
created in regard to this affection by quack 
books and quack lecturers. Persons of pure 
minds, correct habits and excellent health, oc- 
casionally have nocturnal emissions; yet by 
these empirical instructors and their publications 
they have been assailed with terrific descriptions 
of broken down constitutions, ruined health, 
and premature dissolution; and exhorted to 
take care of themselves in season. Now, if 
these emissions occur only a few times ina 
month, or even once or twice a week, they do 
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not imply any danger. But when they occur 
every night, or oftener, they need attention. 
Treatment: Cultivate strict chastity in thought, 
word and deed. For medicines, the following, 
in their appropriate doses, have been highly rec- 
tier det. Bromide of potassium has the most 
recent, and the highest reputation, taken 8 times 
a day in from 15 to 80 gr. doses; next the tinct. 
of hops, 2 fl. dr. 8 times a day; then come con- 
jum and belladonna, 15 drops of the fl. ext. of 
either, 8 times a day ; and camphor water, 1 
dr. of tinct. of camphor mixed with 2 dr. of 
sugar and 8 oz. of water, may be drank so as 
to use 2 or 3 dr. in 24 hours. Frequent bath- 
ing in lukewarm water, a bland, cooling diet, 
avoiding spirit, and taking meat sparingly, and 
tonics, if the patient is much debilitated, will 
be in order. (See Onanism. 

STAMMERING (Blesitas).—This may depend 
on some organic affection, or slight malformation 
of the parts immediately connected with the 
utterance of vocal sounds; but, much more 
frequently, it is a mere habit. Treatment: 
When the latter is the case, it may be removed 
by perseveringly adopting the plan of never 

eaking without having the chest moderately 
filled with air, and then slowly and deliberately. 
Rapid speaking must not be attempted until the 
stammering is completely subdued. Nervous 
excitement must be avoided, and the general 
health attended to, as circumstances may di- 
rect. Another plan is to go into a quiet room; 
take up an interesting but not excitable book; 
read aloud for 2 hours, keeping the teeth to- 
gether. Stammering depending on elongation 
of the uvula, and other like causes, may be re- 
moved by asimple surgical operation. 

STARVATION, Apparent Death from.—Where 
the functions of life have been suspended from 
want of sustenance, food must be given very 
cautiously at first ; give, repeatedly, small injec- 
tions of warm milk, and after a little add to the 
injections chicken broth or beef tea; asthe pa- 
tient begins to revive, give him a few drops of 
warm milk every 2 or 3 minutes, and seeadhiaally 
increase the quantity as improvement takes 
place; soon a little broth, thin gruel, or rice- 
water may be taken; be careful not to give too 
much food under the circumstances, as it en- 
dangers life. 

STOMACH-ACHE (Gastralgia).—A painful af- 
fection of the stomach, having aneuralgic char- 
acter. It is characterized by spasmodic pains 
occurring in paroxysms and varying in inten- 
sity ; usually commences with a feeling of ae 
sure in the stomach, frequent yawning, coldness 
of the extremities, and general discomfort; 
sometimes, however, without previous warning 
the patient is seized with violent pain in the 
region of the stomach, of a eae ike charac- 
ter ; sometimes the pain is relieved by pressure 
against the stomach, while in other cases pres- 
sure increases it; the attacks usually last’ from 
1 to 6 hours, and end in belching large quanti- 
ties of wind and sometimes by vomiting sour, 
watery fluids. Treatment: If the stomach is 
too full, by reason of the patient’s having eat- 
en too heartily, or of some indigestible substan- 
ces, give the following: Ipecac, 20 gr.; water, 1 
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oz.; mix, and make a draught ; let it be follows 
ed by copious draughts of warth water every 
15 minutes till the stomach has been cleared; if 
pain continues after the operation, take sulphate 
of morphia, } gr.; warm water, + dr.; dissolve 
the morphia in the water and give internally or 
by hypodermic injection in the arm. The fol- 
lowing combinations have also been recom- 
mended: 1. Tinct. of opium, tinct. of capsicum, 
tinct. camphor and sulphuric ether, of each, 3 
dr.; chloroform, 1 dr.; mix; 1 teaspoonful every 

hour, until the pain is relieved. — 2. Ext. of 

elladonna, 5 gr.; sulph. of quinia, 30 gr.; with 
ext. of valerian make 15 pills; 1 pill 3 times a 
day. Homeopathic: If there is much cramp 
in the stomach, give belladonna; if constipa- 
tion and sour belchings, give nux vomica; if 
the pain is spasmodic and relieved by bending 
double, and by hard pressure, give colocynth. 
Administration: Dissolve8 drops or 12 globules 
in 6 dessertspoonfuls of water, and give a spoon- 
ful every } hour in urgent cases, until relief is 
obtained ; then repeat less frequently or dis- 
continue the medicine. 

STOMACH, Belching of Wind from.—Its most 
common cause is indigestion. Treatment: Se- 
lect proper articles of food; rich vegetables, 
peas, beans, under-cooked potatoes, and indi- 
gestible fruits should be especially avoided, as 
well as large quantities of weak and warm liq- 
uids; the diet should consist principally of an- 
imal food, carefully but not over-cooked, with 
a sufficient quantity of mealy mashed potatoes, 
and Graham bread, moderately seasoned with 
common salt and spices; the most suitable 
beverages are toast-and-water, and a little good 
ceffee. Take charcoalin $ dr. doses, in capsules 
or Sep with syrup or water. (See Dyspep- 
sia. 

STOMACH, Inflammation of.—In the acute form, 
which results from irritating substances taken 
into the stomach, there is burning pain, thirst, 
restlessness, constant vomiting, prostration, a 
quick, and usually small pulse, incessant retch- 
ing, asunken countenance, hiccough, cold hands 
and feet, and a damp skin ; in the more common 
chronic form, there is generally pain and unea- 
siness, increased by food or pressure, and fre- 
quent belchings ; the meals are frequently vom- 
ited, and the appetite irregular ; the urine scan- 
ty and high-colored, and the tongue red and 
coated with whitish fur in the center.  Treat- 
ment: In the acute form, having gotten rid of 
the irritating substance, apply mustard poulti- 
ces over the stomach, along the spine, and to the 
extremities; also hot fomentations and poulti- 
ces of hops or stramonium; give ice in small 
pieces, or iced water, in 4 to teaspoonful doses, 
or lime-water and sweet milk in equal quanti- 
ties; also 3 drop doses of tincture of aconite 
root, to control the fever; when the acute in- 
flammation has subsided, and in the chronic 
form, apply blisters or counter-irritation with 
croton oil externally, with subnitrate of bis- 
muth, in doses of 5 to 10 gr., and cold compres- 
ses over the stomach every night; while there 
is tenderness, the nourishment must be simple, 
consisting of little more than bland nutritive 
drinks, in small quantities at a time; in 2 or 38 
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weeks, a more nourishing diet may gradually be 
resumed, Homeopathic: For fever, give aco- 
nite ; nausea and vomiting, give ipecac ; sensi- 
tiveness and burning, cutting pains, give bella- 
donna; red and swelled face, tongue red, clean, 
and tremulous, give nux vomica; eyessun ken and 
glazed, lips bluish and dry, great thirst, and 
stomach very sore, give verat. alb. A.dminis- 
tration: In urgent cases repeat the medicine 
every hour at first and extend the time as the 
patient improves; dissolve 8 drops or 12. glob- 
ules in 10 teaspoonfuls of water, and give a 
teaspoonful at a dose. 

STOMACH, Sickness at the, or Vomiting.— 
Generally induced by acidity or irritability of 
the stomach, by distress of mind or injury of 
the brain, and by any organic disease of the 
stomach. Treatment: Treat the disease which 
induces it. If from acidity, lime water and 
sweet milk, in tablespoonful doses, is a simple 
and efficient remedy. If from irritating sub- 
stances, they should be got rid of by an emetic. 
Some aromatic, as ginger, spearmint, pepper- 
mint or spice tea will do ; some cordial or stim- 
ulant, as brandy, champagne, tincture of ginger, 
paregoric, etc., will answer well; also strong 
coffee, without sugar ormilk. When it persists 
obstinately, without any appreciable cause, and 
in spite of all ordinary measures, a mustard 
plaster, or spice poultice, should be placed over 
the stomach, and if this does not relieve, a blis- 
ter should be applied, and the blistered surface, 
after the skin is removed, should be sprinkled 
with } gr. of morphia, or } gr. of morphia in so- 
lution, may be injected hypodermically. The 
vomiting of children may sometimes be stopped 
by wetting a cloth with equal parts of spiced 
vinegar and laudanum, and applying over the 
stomach. Homeopathic: Give petroleum and 
occulus; place a broad flannel bandage around 
the abdomen, keep the horizontal position, the 
stomach neither too empty nortoo full; ipecac- 
uanha, when the stomach chiefly is at fault, 
and the nausea continues after the vomiting has 
ceased; arsenicum, if the vomiting is accom- 
panied by pain in the stomach and diarrhea; 
nux vomica, when the vomiting is connected 
with derangement of the liver; give of the 
medicine selected, a drop dose in a dessert- 
spoonful of water every hour until the vomit- 
ing and nausea ceases, then every 2 or 8 hours. 

‘STOMACH, Vomiting of Blood from.—Usually 
preceded by a sense of weight, fullness, pain and 
uneasiness in the region of the stomach; saltish 
taste in the mouth; nausea, faintness, debility, 
giddiness and confused feeling about the head ; 
when the blood is not thrown up, but carried 
off through the bowels, the stools will be black. 
Treatment: Ice, internally by swallowing small 
pieces ; and externally, by applying a light ice 
poultice over the pit of the stomach. If the 
vomiting continues, change to a mustard poul- 
tice over the stomach, and give } gr. of sul- 
pi of morphia by hypodermie injection or 

y the mouth. The following astringents are 
excellent auxiliaries for checking this hemor- 
rhage: 1. Sugar of lead, 2 gr.; acetate of mor- 
phia, 4 gr.; mix, and take 2 or 3 times a 
day, if necessary. — 2. Alum in powder, 8 gr.; 
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powdered opium, 1 gr.; mix, and take every 3 
ae pecac, 2 gr.; stir this amount into $ 
oz. of water and take every 4 hour until nausea 
is produced. —4. Fl. ext. of ergot, 1 dr.; take 
every hour: —5. Gallic acid in 15 gr. doses 3 
times a day, or tannic acid in 5 gr. doses, as of- 
ten. Homeopathic: For febrile symptoms, give 
aconite; great pualeness, and faintness, with 
nausea, give ipecac; dark looking blood, the 
patient quiet, free from pain, but pale and 
weak, give ergot. Administration: If the bleed- 
ing is active, repeat the medicine every hour 
until checked; then every 4 hours. Of a so- 
lution of 8 drops or 12 globules in 8 dessert- 
spoonfuls of water, give a spoonful at a dose; 
or 8 globules mapa re dry on the tongue; 
for several hours after an attack no food should 
be eaten; then a little thin gruel, corn-starch, 
tapioca or fresh millkk may be taken; all food 
and drink should be taken cool; in urgent 
cases, dry cups placed below the ribs, or cloths 
wrung out of cold water and applied to the 
lower part of the abdomen, will be found of 
benefit. 

STRICTURE OF URETHRA.—Generally occurs 
in persons with some permanent obstruction ; ex- 
posure to cold, and indulgence in drink, favor 
an attack. The symptoms are sudden retention 
of urine; great straining and desire to urinate ; 
the bladder becomes distended, the countenance 
anxious, the pulse quick, the skin hot; at last 
the bladder may burst. Treatment: A catheter 
should be introduced at once, as large an instru- 
ment as the parts will admit. Relaxation of the 
spasm may also be produced by bleeding, warm 
bath, Dover’s powder, laudanum enemata, and 
cold water upon the genitals; should these 
means fail, and life be endangered, the bladder 
must be punctured from the rectum by a sur- 

eon. 

ST. VITUS’ DANCE (Chorea).—The symptoms 
are constant involuntary and irregular twitch- 
ings and movements, most frequently of some 
portion of the muscles, and often confined to one 
side, but sometimes affecting almost the entire 
body; sometimes apparently produced by fright, 
nervous debility or fatigue. Treatment: Good 
diet, salt water bathing, and regularand system- 
atic exercise will often effect a cure; occasionally 
iron, 5 to 20 drops of the muriated tincture, or 
3 to gr. of the citrate, or phosphate, or the cit- 
rate of iron and quinine, to 4 times daily, is 
beneficial; in obstinate cases, Fowler’s solution 
of arsenic, 3 drops, 8 times daily, has effected 
cures; if these means fail, 3 to 10 gr. of chlo- 
ral, with as much bromide of ammonium, 3 
times daily, should be tried, with the cold 
douche, or dashing cold water against the 
body, especially against the spine. Homeopath- 
ic: Belladonna, if the face is implicated, the 
patient stammers and has headache, trembling 
of the limbs, which scarcely allows her to walk; 
suitable to girls; give stramonium, if the con- 
vulsive motions are often crosswise or violent 
all over, there is an extreme degree of nervous- 
ness, the patient moves about rapidly, wants to 
go fast, loss of memory. The application of 
electricity will be found to have a salutary ef- 
fect in this disease when judiciously adminis- 
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tered. Administration: 1 drop or 6 globules 
in a teaspoonful of water, every evening, for a 
week; then omit the medicine for a few days, 
and if no improvement takes place, select an- 
other remedy, and give it in the same way. 

SUFFOCATION.—Remove to fresh air, and 
dash cold water over the head, neck and chest ; 
carefully apply hartshorn or smelling salts to 
the nostrils, and when the breathing is feeble or 
has ceased, resort immediately to artiflcial res- 
piration. (See Asphyxia.) Keep up the warmth 
of the body, and as soon as the patient can 
swallow, give stimulants in small quantities. 

SUN-STROKE.—The treatment is similar to 
that required in apoplexy. Cold ablutions 
should be poured over the whole person and 
ice applied to the head, in the case of a robust 
person ; otherwise hot applications, or alternate 
hot and cold are better; if hot water cannot be 
obtained at first, bathe the head with tepid wa- 
ter, and, with the hands moistened, rub the ex- 
tremities, the neck, and the whole length of the 
spine, rubbing in a downward direction to draw 
blood from the head; as soon as boiling water 
can be obtained, put a dry blanket around the 
body; wring flannels from the hot water and 
apply them quickly to the region of the stom- 
ach, liver, bowels, and spine over the blanket; 
immerse the feet in hot water, or wrap them in 
hot flannels as far as the body; re-wring the 
flannels once every 5 minutes for 3 hour or more ; 
then remove them and apply cool water in the 
same way; dry well and rub the surface lightly 
and briskly with the hand until a glow is pro- 
duced; use 1 teaspoonful of salt to every quart 
of hot water ; have the feet made bare and rub- 
bed or slapped, and in extreme cases apply 
mustard poultices ; give internally whisky in et 
water, or use a little ammonia or hartshorn in 
hot water; as the patient convalesces, give at 
first lime water and milk, } lime water to # milk, 
Homeopathic: Great thirst, headache, red face, 
and nervous excitement, give aconite; headache, 
aggravated by motion, peevishness, faintness, 
nausea, and costiveness, give bryonia; fullness, 
splitting headache, giddiness, and sore eyes, give 
belladonna. Administration: In sudden and 
severe cases, give 8 globules in a little water ev- 
ery 20 minutes until relief is obtained, then less 
frequent, say once every 8 hours. The patient 
may be allowed cold water to drink, butit should 
be taken in small quantities at first; cloths wrung 
out of cold or ice water may be applied to the 
head as directed under inflammation of the 
brain. 

TETTER, or HERPES.—This is characterized 
by an outbreak of small vesicles appearing in 
groups; as the vesicles increase in size, the fluid 
shich they contain dries into scabs and scales 
off; the eruption is accompanied by a burning, 
crawling or smarting sensation, which is often 
very annoying to the patient. It is not contag- 
ious. Another form appears in patches on the face 
or neck, on the hands and wrists, and in the 
joints. The patches are rough, incline to crack, 
and have a raw appearance ; the fluid from the 
surface dries and is thrown off in bran-like 
scales; its duration is often protracted. It is 
caused by immoderate use of rich and indigest- 
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ible food, and a morbid condition of thé cutati- 
eous excretions. Z'reatment: Commence with 
a bilious cathartic and alterative, as calomel, 10 
gr.; podophyllin, 2 gr.; aloes, rhubarb, of each, 
5 gr.; mix, and take in syrup or sauce. After 
the operation use the following tonic: Arsenious 
acid (white arsenic), sulphate of strychnia, of 
each, 1 gr.; sulphate of quinia, tartrate of iron 
and potash, of each, 1 dr.; mix, and make 40 
pills; 2 pills to be taken every day, 1 at bed- 
time, and 1 at11 A.M. Take special care of 
the skin by bathing the whole body in a warm 
room every morning in tepid water, to which 
has been added bicarbonate of soda, 1 dr. to 
the pint. If there is much smarting, apply 
carbolicacid water in the following form: Car- 
bolic acid, in crystals, 1 dr.; water, 1 qt. mix. 
Homeopathic: Much burning at evening, the 
parts very dry and rough, like parchment, or 
fish seales, give arsenicum ; appearance like the 
eruption produced by ivy, skin thick and hard, 
with stingingand tingling, giverhus tox.; scabby 
and scurty, and cracking open after washing, 
give sulphur. In acute cases, give 8 globules 
or 1 drop in a spoonful of water 3 times a day; 
in the chronic form, a dose every evening will 
be sufficient. 

THROAT, Inflamed.—Sore throat is one of the 
commonest affections, and is met with in every 
grade, from a simple dryness, and slight heat, 
or sensation of rawness and hoarseness, to a to- 
tal loss of voice from ulceration of the vocal 
cords and constant soreness, with expectoration 
of a puriform secretion, sometimes with diffi- 
culty got rid of. From the frequency of the 
affection among clergymen and public speakers, 
it received the name of “clergyman’s sore 
throat.” Treatment: Use gargles of alum and 
sage tea, flaxseed and slippery-elm infusions, 
mild liquid diet, and a te cathartic, as calo- 
mel, aloes, rhubarb, of each 5 grs.; mix and take 
in syrup or capsule at bedtime; if it does not 
operate by morning, take } oz. of Epsom salts or 
of castor oil. Pour a few drops of spirits of 
camphor on a lump of sugar, and allow it to 
dissolve inthe mouth every hour. Wet com- 

resses to the throat are the best remedies 
known; double a towel 2 or 38 times, so as to 
make a pad that will fit snugly under the chin 
and oyer the throat, and let it extend around 
from ear to ear; bind a thickly-folded towel 
over the wet pad, having the towel wide enough 
to overlap the edges of the pad; it may be put 
on cold or warm; when cold, it soon becomes 
warm from the heat of the skin, and is really a 
warm vapor bath; when the pad is taken off, 
the throat should be washed in cold water to 
close the pores, and then well dried with a towel. 
Homeopathic: Phosphorus is suited for the 
weakness and loss of voice, especially if the pa- 
tient has been weakened, and there is any tend- 
ency to consumption; adrop dose every 4 hours; 
carbo vegetabilis, for hoarseness of voice, with 
dry spasmodic cough, and raw feeling in the 
windpipe; a drop dose every 4 hours; hepar 
sulphuris, for weakness of voice and loose cough 
with much expectoration; a drop dose every 
4 hours. 

TRICHINA.—Trichina is the term applied te 
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a minute, slender, and transparent worm, 
scarcely 1-29th of an inch in length, which ex- 
ists in the muscles of swine. The young worms 


Sexually Mature Female Trichina Spiralis 
(Magnified). 


at first range freely through the stomach and 
intestines, remaining for a short time within the 
lining membrane of the intestines, causing irri- 
tation, diarrhea, and sometimes death, if present 
in sufficient numbers. As they become stronger 
they penetrate the walls of the intestines to ef- 
fect a lodgement in the muscles, causing in- 
tense pain and severe cramps, and sometimes 
tetanic symptoms. After 4 weeks’ migration 
they encyst themselves permanently on the 


muscular fibre, and begin to secrete a delicate 
sac which gradually becomes calcareous. In 
this torpid state they remain during the per- 
son’s lifetime. Treatment: Nothing has ever 
been discovered which will counteract the effect 
of trichine or kill them after they have once 
found their way into the muscles of a person. 
The only thing is to take quinine, if at all fev- 
erish; and seek strength. 

VOICE, Loss of, or Aphonia. — Treatment: 
When caused by catarrh or excessive hoarse- 
ness, give one of the following: 1. Sulphate of 
zine, 4 gr.; water, 1 fl. oz.; mix, and use as an 
inhalation. — 2. Chloride of ammonium, 4 02.; 
syrup of wild cherry, 8 fl. 0z.; mix; 1 tea- 
spoonful, 8 times a day.—3. Sulphate of strych- 
nia, 3 gr.; water, 2 fl. oz.; syrup of tolu, 1 £025 
mix; a teaspoonful, 8 times a day.—-4. Dip a 
piece of thick paper in a solution of saltpeter, 
and dry it, then cover it over with comp. tinct. 
of benzoin; cut it up into pieces 34 by 1} in., 
and make into cigarettes. Homeopathic; Ac- 
companied by feelings of suffocation, as if there 
was not air enough, irritation of the larynx and 
heat on the top of the head, give sulphur; great 
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hoarseness, burning and tickling in throat, dry 
cough, but moist skin, give mercurius; a sensa- 
tion of great weakness in the throat, palsied 
glottis, difficulty of swallowing and soreness, 
give gelseminum. Administration: In acute 
cases the remedy may be taken once or twice 
a day; but in chronic cases it should not be re- 
peated oftener than once a day, or once in 2 
days; give the medicine dry, 8 globules at a 
dose. 

URINE, Bloody, or Hematuria.— The seat of 
the hemorrhage may be either the kidneys, or 
the prostate or bladder. That from the kid- 
ney may be caused by the irritation of stone, or 
by blows on the loins, by scarlet fever, and by 
other diseased states of the system. Hemor- 
rhage from the prostate or bladder may be 
caused by the rude introduction of instruments, 
or by the irritation of stone; or by the existence 
of an ulcer or tumor, of which it is often the 
earliest sign. When the blood is derived from 
the bladder, the pain in the back and other 
signs of irritation that accompany the bleeding 
from the kidney, will not be present. Treat- 
ment: When hemorrhage from the kidneys is 
attended with inflammatory symptoms, cupping, 
purging, and the acetate of lead are indicated; 
when with symptoms of debility, the dilute sul- 
phuric acid, alum, or gallic acid. Cold may be 
applied to the loins and hips by means of blad- 
ders of ice. In hemorrhage from the bladder 
a catheter should be passed and retained there. 
If the hemorrhage is obstinate, the bladder may 
be injected with cold water containing 1 sc. of 
alum to each pt.; and if much blood has coagu- 
lated there, it may be necessary to repeat injec- 
tions of water. Small doses of turpentine will 
sometimes check a hemorrhage from the blad- 
der which resists all other means. 

URINE, Incontinence of ( Enuresis ). — Preg- 
nant women, and children with worms, are the 
most frequent sufferers. It also occurs in old 
people from debility of the neck of the blad- 
der, and is a common symptom of. stone. 
Treatment: When resulting from gravel or in- 
flammation, the cause must be relieved. Chil- 
dren should be allowed to drink but little in the 
evening, and required to empty the bladder be- 
fore going to hath and again after 2 or 3 hours’ 
sleep. Chloralin 3 to 5 gr. doses, at bed-time, 
and tincture of belladonna in 1 to 8 drop doses, 
with 8 to 5 drops of tincture of iron, 2 or 8 times 
daily, are sometimes useful. If troubled with 
worms, see Worms. _ In debility or paralysis 
of the neck of the bladder, 5 drops tinct. of can- 
tharides, and 12 drops of tinct. of iron, 2 or 8 
times daily, will sometimes be beneficial. Preg- 
nant women should use mild laxatives, and lie 
down as much as possible. 

URINE, Retention of (Dysuria).—Give a warm 
bath, or apply hot fomentations over the lower 
part ofthe belly and tothe parts. Relief is also 
afforded by large anodyne injections, ifcaused by 
infiammation of the neck of the bladder. In ad- 
dition, leeches may be applied to the perineum. 
If from paralysis of the bladder, and during the 
low stages of typhoid fever, etc., the catheter 
must be used. 


URINE, Suppression of (ischuria).—The symp- 
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toms are restlessness, with a slight pain in the 
loins and bowels perhaps. No water is made 
and none is in the bladder. Aftera time, nau- 
sea and vomiting may come, and drowsiness, 
wanderings of mind, hiccough, stupefaction and 
death. efore death the perspiration has a 

smell ofurine. Treatment: Let the pa- 


aes 4 
tient be placed in a hot bath, and afterwards: 


apply hot fomentations over the lower portion 
of the belly, and cups or mustard plasters over 
the kidneys. Let the bowels be opened by sa- 
line laxatives, and warm diluent drinks, as flax- 
seed or watermelon-seed, or juniper-berry tea be 
freely given, with 15 to 380 drops spirits of nitre, 
or 20 to 80 gr. of the acetate or citrate of potash, 
or 15 of the nitrate of potash, every 2 hours, 
with occasional doses of 6 to 10 gr. Dover's 
powder. Ifdrowsiness or convulsions set in, 
cups to the spine, mustard to the extremities, 
leeches to the head, and even free bleeding from 
the arm must be resorted to. 

WORMS.—These parasites are generated and 
nourished in the human intestinal canal. The 
cause griping pains, especially about the navel, 
acid eructations, slimy stools, occasional nausea 
and vomiting without any manifest cause, heat 
and itching about the anus, tenesmus, emacia- 
tion, disturbed dreams, grinding of the teeth 
during sleep, pallor of countenance, discolora- 
tion round the eyes, feverishness, headache, ver- 
tigo, etc. Treatment: In ordinary cases, 10 gr. 
of calomel over night, followed by $ oz. of cas- 
tor oil the next morning, is good. Oil of tur- 
pentine is useful against nearly every variety of 
worms, taken in the following form: Oil of tur- 
pentine, castor oil, and mucilage of gum Arabic, 
of each } 0z.; mix and take fasting. For tape- 
worm, take a decoction of $ lb. of pomegranate 
root bark, yielding 12 fl. oz. of liquid; take 1 
tablespoonful of castor oil in the evening, and 
the following morning, after coffee, a third of the 
contents of the bottle, another third half an hour 
later, and the remainder in yet another half hour. 
If there is no operation, take 1 drop of croton 
oil in a teaspoonful of sweet oil, repeated every 
+ hour until movement. If the head (see a 
in the engraving) of the worm does not come 
away, the process must be entirely repeated, 
after a few days. 

YAWS.— A peculiar contagious disease of the 


| 
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skin, occurring but once in life, characterized 


Tapeworm. 


by mulberry-like excrescences, which discharge 
a watery humor. Treatment: This chiefly con- 
sists in alleviating urgent symptoms, and the 
adoption of a temperate diet until the eruptions, 
having run their course, begin to dry, when ton- 
ies and alteratives, as cinchona bark, quinine, 
and sarsaparilla, with occasional small doses of 
mercurials, generally prove advantageous. The 
master yaw, which frequently remains trouble- 
some after the others have disappeared, may be 
dressed with the ointment of red oxide of mer- 
cury, or of nitrate of mercury, diluted with an 
equal weight of lard. 
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The descriptions of surgical operations herein 
are not intended to include all that a skilled 
surgeon would perform, but only such as an am- 
ateur might possibly undertake in some great 
emergency, distant from professional help,when 
in many cases a life might be saved or distress 
alleviated, by assistance guided by right prin- 
ciples. The more serious the operation the more 
danger of failure by the unskilled. 

ABSCESS.—A collection of purulent matter 
in some tissue or organ, the result of diseased 
action. Abscesses may be either superficial or 
deep-seated. When of rapid formation, and 


sensation, they are called acute; when of slow 
formation, and of doubtful origin, they are 
called chronic. Suppuration is indicated by 
abatement of the fever and pain. The tumor 
becomes softer and paler and projects in a pyra- 
midal form. ‘Treatment: Remove, if possible, 
the morbid state of constitution on which the 
abscess depends, by purgatives, and hasten sup- 
yuration by warm poultices. In abseesses from 
fecal injury, all thorns, splinters, etc., should be 
removed. The poultices should be large, soft 
and light, and may be made of bread and water, 
or linseed meal, or of bran sewed ren a flannel 


with considerable inflammation andathrobbing | bag, which may be dipped in boiling water aa 
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often as they become cold. When required very 
light, use the powdered bark of slippery elm. 
Cover the poultice with oiled silk, to prevent it 
becoming dry. If the abscess becomes pyra- 
midal,without enlarging in breadth and circum- 
ference, it is better to leave it to burst of itself. 
If it enlarges in breadth without tending to the 
surface, open it. Do this with a lancet. Held 


Abscess Lancet. 


like a pen, it should be gently plunged in ata 
right angle to the surface, till it has entered the 
cavity, and the aperture may be enlarged suffi- 
ciently as the instrument is being withdrawn. 
The puncture should be made either at the low- 
er part of the abscess, or else where the matter 


Opening an Abscess. 


points most decidedly and the skin is the thin- 
nest. No rude attempts should be made to 
squeeze out the matter. 

ACCIDENTS.—The chief requisite, in case of 
accidents, is presence of mind. Find out from 
the injured person, if sensible and able to speak, 
or from bystanders, the cause and such other 
particulars of the injury as can be learned with- 
out delaying any help that may be required. If 
the person is insensible, remove as quickly as 
possible the neck-tie, collar, ete.; open all cloth- 
ing pressing tightly upon the neck, chest or ab- 
domen, and lay him on the side, rather inclined 
forward than back, with the head slightly rais- 
ed. In this position he can breathe more easily 
than if placed on the back. As a restorative, 
dash a little cold water on the face and chest, 
and try camphor or smelling salts. If able to 
swallow, give him cold water to drink, and if 
much prostrated,a very small quantity of spirits. 
Do not allow stimulants to be poured down 
him. Ifthere is bleeding, ascertain its source, 
and use prompt measures to arrest it. (See 
Bleeding.) Allow no one seriously injured to 
be bled, at least until reaction has been estab- 
lished. Examine carefully if there are any seri- 
ous bruises or sprains, or any bones dislocated 
or broken, and, if so, see that the position is 
made as comfortable as possible, using only 
cold water until suitable areition can be ap- 
plied, 
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ANASTHETICS.—Agents which diminish or 
destroy sensibility, or relieve pain. Among the 
most useful, safe and powerful are chloroform, 
ether, nitrous oxide, and intense cold. The 
mode of administration is by causing the pa- 
tient to inhale their vapor mixed with air. 
Sometimes they are poured on a sponge or 
handkerchief, or a piece of lint, either of which 
is then applied to the mouth and nostrils of the 
patient in such a manner that the air which 
passes into his lungs is saturated with the va- 
por. The use of nitrous oxide gas is almost 
wholly confined to operations in dental surgery. 
To prevent accidents in the administration of 
chloroform, add 1 part of rectified oil of tur- 
pentine to 5 parts of chloroform, or give a full 
dose of whisky before the anesthetic. (See 
chloroform in Poisoning.) Freezing may be 
accomplished by appiying a spray of ether, by 
means of an atomizer, or by a freezing mixture 
composed of equal one of pounded ice and 
salt, or two parts of snow to one of salt; mix 
quickly, put into a gauze bag and apply to the 
part to be frozen; in 3 to 6 minutes the skin 
will become white and glistening, when the bag 
should be removed aod the operation perform- 
ed. Freezing should not be continued more 
than 6 minutes ata time, as the tissues may be 
hardened, though usually no harm results from 
repeated freezing, if proper care is used in 
thawing the frozen part by frequent wetting 
with cold water, until the natural feeling is re- 
stored. Rapid breathing has been successfully 
employed as an anesthetic. The patient should 
commence to breathe as rapidly as possible. As 
soon as his face begins to get red, the surgeon 
can cut. It is alleged that although the knife is 
heard to rip through the flesh, no painis felt. 

BLACK EYE.—There is nothing to compare 
with a tincture or strong infusion of capsicum 
annuum, mixed with an equal bulk of mucilage 
or gum Arabic, and with the addition of a few 
drops of glycerine. This should be painted all 
over the bruised surface with a camel’s hair 
pencil, and allowed to dry on, a second or third 
coating being applied as soon as the first is dry. 
If done as soon as the injury is inflicted, the 
treatment will invariably prevent the blacken- 
ing of the abused tissue. The same remedy has 
no equal in rheumatic, sore or stiff neck. 

NOSE BLEEDING.—The only reliable reme- 
dy for bleeding at the nose is to move the jaws 
rapidly. This has been known for years, but a 
modern fad has made it much more easy to ad- 
here to the prescription. If a person who is 
suffering from severe hemorrhage of this char- 
acter will chew gum viciously for a minute or 
two, the bleeding will entirely cease, and it is 
important for him to keep some gum in his 
pocket, so that when the feeling of fullness 
which proceeds the renewal of attack comes on 
he can avert the danger in a few minutes. 

STYE IN EYE.—Poultices, warm water, etc., 
no doubt do good in the end, but such applica- 
tions have the great disadvantage of prolong- 
ing the career of these unsightly sores, and en- 
couraging the production of fresh ones. The 
local application of tincture of iodine exerts a 
well-marked influence in checking the growth, 
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To apply it, the lids should be held apart by 
the thumb and index finger otf the left hand, 
while the iodine is painted over the inflamed 
spot with a fine camel’s hair pencil. Care must 
be taken that the iodine does not touch the eye 
itself. The lids should not be allowed to come 
in contact until the part touched is dry. A 
few such applications in twenty-four hours are 
sufficient. 


Bandaging the Leg. 


Rolling the Bandage. 


Bandaging the Leg. 
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ly necessary. 1. Wounds and broken bones 
come without warning. The occasions for the 
use of bandages are therefore often very sudden 
and peremptory. For this reason a moderate 
supply should be kept on hand in every house. 
They should be made of cambric, ane wound 
snugly in cylindrical rolls, 6 or 8 yds. long by 2 
in. wide. The other sizes, narrow ones for the 


fingers, and broad ones for the trunk, may be 


Bandage for the 


Knee and Ankle. 


Bandage for Head. 
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BANDAGING.—The art of bandaging has been 
made too difficult. Its teachers have given very 
minute directions for an exact application of 
this covering to every part of the human body; 
whereas, with ordinary mechanical skill, but lit- 
tle more than a few brief general rules are real- 


| left to extempore preparation. Toroll, a bandagy 
is held loosely in the left hand, with a slight 
pressure of the left thumb to insure snugness, 
| while it is turned by the thumb and finger of the 
| right hand (as seen in the illustration). The 

double roll is convenient to make a reverse, — 2. 
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In applying a bandage, keep both edges smooth] 
down upon the part. — 38. If it tends to go o 
one side, so as not to cover completely, place 
your finger on it (see illustration), and turn it 
back, or make a reverse, as it is termed. In this 
way you can oblige it to go where you want it, 
and at the same time to lie smoothly.—4. When 
you come to a joint, let your bandage describe 
the figure of 8. (Secillustration, Knee and Ankle.) 
In other parts than the extremities, pins or 
stitches may be used to keep the bandage in 
place, or confine it when you wish to turn it in 
a different direction. 

BITES AND STINGS, Of Insects. — Those of 
bees, wasps, hornets, ete. although generally 
painful, and causing much outcry and disturb- 
ance, are rarely attended with fatal results. 
Treatment: The pain and swelling may gener- 
ally be promptly arrested by bathing freely with 
a strong solution of equal parts of common salt 
and baking soda, in warm water; or by the ap- 
plication of spirits of hartshorn ; or, the instant 
any one is stung, wet some cut tobacco and lay 
it at once on the spot. Hold it there a few min- 
utes and the cure is complete. Camphor is a 
good remedy to use in a case of a bite by the 
tarantula. 

BITES AND STINGS, Of Reptiles. — Of these 
the rattlesnake, the cobra di capello, the whip- 
cord snake, and the viper of our own country 
are among the most dangerous. The infliction 
of the wound is followed by instant and acute 
pain, discoloration and swelling of the part, 
sickness, fainting, pain in the back, difficulty of 
breathing, spasms, extreme drowsiness, coma, 
and, in fatal cases, death, within two hours. 
Treatment: Hitherto no antidote has been dis- 
covered, but the precautionary measures consist 
in, Ist, preventing absorption of the virus into 
the blood; 2d, in removing as much of the poi- 
son as possible from the wound; and 3d, 
counteracting the symptoms with antispasmod- 
ics and stimulants. Although there isa natural 
repugnance to suck a venomed wound, the most 
deadly animal poison is perfectly innocuous un- 
less brought into contact with a cracked or 
abraded surface in the mouth. Directly after 
receiving the injury a tourniquet must be put 
round the limb, above the wound, the part 
washed well and quickly with warm water, at 
the same time forcing out with the fingers any 
blood or exudation that may appear; then cup 
the surface; if proper cupping glasses are not 
ready, apply the lips and suck the wound with 
steady exhaustion, spitting and washing the 
mouth before again repeating the process, which 
should be continued for ten minutes. The 
punctures are then to be treated with lunar 
caustic and a hot poultice applied. Fainting, 
difficulty of breathing and symptoms of col- 
lapse are to be met by doses of ether, brandy 
and ammonia, or valerian, lavender and musk, 
repeated every ten or fifteen minutes. Electric- 
ity may be applied to the spine, or, if not at 
hand, friction with mustard along the spinal 
column. For drowsiness and coma, the patient 
must be kept constantly walking, and cold wa- 
ter occasionally dashed in the face. Should 
much constitutional disturbance manifest itself 
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subsequently, adopt a course of sarsaparilla, 
compound decoction, alternated with 5 drops 
of Fowler’s solution of arsenic every 6 hours; 
at the same time a liberal diet, such as wines 
and tonics, as the case may demand. A good 
remedy is to apply externally to the wound by 
saturating lint or batting, 80 gr. iodide potas- 
sium, 80 gr. iodine and 1 oz. water. Carbolic 
acid, diluted and administered internally every 
few minutes, is said to be a good remedy ; or 
ammonia, diluted and injected into the circula- 
tion. A decoction made from the powdered 
root or green leaves of the common male fern, 
is also recommended. 

BLADDER, Inftammation of.—This may result 
from blows or other injuries, the presence of 
stone or gravel, irritating diuretics, or from de- 
composing urine retained by stricture. There 
is pain, frequent desire to pass water, with burn- 
ing pain and great straining, to pass but a very 
small stream ; fever and chills, and frequently 
nausea and vomiting; in bad cases the urine 
may be mixed with matter and blood. T’reat- 
ment: The pain may. be so severe as to need 
opium, or some otker narcotic, for its relief. 25 
drops of Jaudanum, or } gr. of morphia, or a 
teaspoonful of tincture of hyoscyamus, may be 
given every 2 hours, or asuppository contain- 
ing } gr. of morphia and 3 gr. of extract of bel- 
ladonna, may Be similarly repeated. Cloths 
wrung out of hot water, or hot poultices of bran 
and hops, should be applied freely over the re- 
gion of the bladder and tothe perineum. Warm 
hip baths will also be soothing. Flaxseed tea 
should be given freely, with occasionally 15 
drops spirits of nitre. The bowels should be 
kept open with castor oil or other mild laxa- 
tive. th chronic cases injections into the blad- 
der may be necessary. Sulphates of quinia and 
cinchonidia, in affections of the bladder, have 
proved eminently useful. The following are 
also frequently employed: 1. Powdered ea 
12 gr; powdered camphor, 80 gr.; ext. bella- 
donna, 3 gr.; cocoa butter, enough to make 6 
suppositories; use one each night before retir- 
ing.—2. Balsam copaiba, 4 dr; benzoic acid, 4 
sc; gum Arabic; sugar, of each, 2 dr.; oil of 
iettens 20 drops ; camphor water, enough 
to make of the whole 8 0z.; mix; a tablespoon- 
ful every 4 hours. 

BLEEDING. — An escape of blood from any 
part of the system is termed a hemorrhage. 
Hemorrhages may be arterial or venous. Bleed- 
ing from the veins may be recognized by the 
dark-red color and steady flow, and is less dan- 
gerous than that from an artery, which spirts 
and is light-colored, and requires prompt action 
to save life. The bleeding from Foncie if ex- 
tensive, should be arrested by tying the rup- 
tured blood-vessels ; where this cannot be done, 
and in less important cases, by the application of 
styptics, as creosote, infusion of galls, com ound 
tineture of benzoin, ete. But the most. efficient 
application in all such eases, is the persulphate 
of iron, either in powder or solution. A pledget 
of lint or cotton or several thicknesses of soft 
cloth wet with the solution, and applied to the 
bleeding surface, or the powder applied to it and 
covered with a soft compress, will often arrest 
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bleeding from vessels even of considerable size. 
BLEEDING, From the Arteries. — This must 
first be controlled by pressure, torsion (twisting 
the ends of the weael), or tying it. Pressure 
may be made in the wound where the bleeding 
occurs, or between the wound and the heart, 
either with the finger, or with atourniquet. The 
finger may be press- 
ed firmly upon the 
sae from hich the 
blood spirts, or up- 
on some point a 
few inches nearer to 
the heart, where 
the beating of the 
vessel can be felt. 
Any article may 
be used to make 
pressure over the 
vessel. Sometimes the bleeding can be controlled, 
until a surgeon comes, by plugging and binding 
the wound with lint, cotton, or a bit of sponge, or 
soft cloth suita- 
bly folded or 
twisted; or this 
and pressure on 
the vessel may 
be _ combined. 
If the bleeding 
is from any 
point below the 
middle of the 
Tourniquet, or Handkerchief thigh, or from 
Shek: the arm, pass 
a handkerchief 
or suspender once or twice around the injured 
limb, a few inches above the place of bleeding, 
and put under this the end of a stick; when, by 
twisting the stick, the handkerchief may be 
drawn tight, until the bleeding ceases. Ifa per- 
son, when by himself, 
meets with an accident 
causing serious hemor- 
rhage, the bleeding may 
be controlled until assist- 
ance, by placing on the 
wound a banded, of dry 
earth and = grasping it 
tightly. The operation of 
ligation of an artery is 
erformed by making an 
incision, 8 in. in length, 
by two or three cautious 
cuts overthe artery’s 
course, down to the artery. 
The sheath of the artery 
must be opened after hay- 
ing pushed all veins or 
nerves aside. The needle 
must be passed in whatever 
direction the operator finds 
most convenient. The cut 
shows the method of liga- 
tion, after the artery is 
reached in tying both an uninjured and a rup- 
tured section. 
BLEEDING. Operation of.—A ligature being 
placed a little above the elbow, but not tightly 
enough to stop the pulse at the wrist, the opera- 


Finger Pressure. 


Ligation of an 
Artery. 
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tor places his thumb on the vein a little below 
the intended puncture, and then pushes the lan- 
cet obliquely into the vein, making it cut direct- 
ly outwards. When sufficient blood has been 
taken, the surgeon unties the ligature and plac- 
eshis thumb on the bleeding aperture. Next 
he puts a little bit of lint on the wound, and se- 
cures with a strip of plaster, only removing his 
thumb sutieiently, hen he removes his thumb 


Bandage after Venesection. 
enough to put on a little square compress of 


linen, and over that the middle of a bandage. 
This is to be passed round the elbow in the form 
of a figure 8, and the two ends are to be crossed 
and turned backwards over the compress, as in 
the cut. 

BOILS. — These generally attack the young. 
Treatment: When boils appear, and exhibit 
persistency by daily enlargement and increasing 
pain, suppuration should be Lele by warm 
poultices of bread and linseed meal, to which a 
little fat or oil may be added; or warm and 
stimulating embrocations, or exposure to the 
vapor of hot water, or the application of siimu- 
lating plasters, may be adopted. When the 
tumor is ripe, the matter should be evacua- 
ted by gentle pressure, and the boil dressed 
with a little simple ointment spread on a piece 
of clean linen. The diet may be full and liberal 
till the discharge of the matter, when it should 
be lessened, and the bowels kept gently open by 
saline purgatives, as Epsom salts or cream of 
tartar. When there is a disposition in the con- 
stitution to boils, the bowels should be kept 
regular, and tonics had recourse to. 

BRUISES.—To prevent inflammation, cold lo- 
tions may be applied The best of these are 
lead water and vinegar, or spirits and water ; or 
better, when at hand, a lotion of arnica (tincture 
of arnica, 1 part, water, 6 parts). Ifsevere in- 
flammation sets in, low diet and cooling purga- 
tives may be required. If suppuration occurs, 
warm fomentations or poultices should be ap- 
plied. A good wash is carbolic acid in solution, 
10 gr. acid to the oz. of water. 

BUBO.—A tumor resulting from the enlarge- 
ment of the gland, usually in the groin, and 
very painful. It may be caused by injury or 
over-exertion; or from the specific virus of 
gonorrhea or syphilis. Treatment: Non-spe- 
cific bubo will ordinarily require nothing more 
than rest and cooling lotions. If the bowels 
are constipated, saline laxatives should be used. 
If the tumor is highly inflamed and very tender, 
leeches may be applied. Hot fomentations and 
poultices may be applied, and the tumor lanced 
if matter forms, 
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BURNS.— Apply a solution of soda to the 
burnt surface, to relieve the pain. The part 
burned must be immediately covered with a 
double fold of wadding, the woolly side next the 
skin. Should pieces of the dress adhere to the 
cuticle, cut all the loose edges off, and lay wad- 
ding over what remains. If there is much pros- 
tration of strength, every 4 hour give draughts of 
a tablespoonful of brandy, 4 teaspoonful of sal 
volatile, 20 drops of ether, in a wineglassful of 
water; at the same time, to counteract the shiv- 
ering and sense of cold that follow such acci- 
dents, apply heated bricks, or bottles of hot wa- 
ter, to the feet, thighs, and armpits. Should 
the pain continue an hour after encasing the 
part in wadding, give 40 drops of laudanum in 
one of the above draughts, and repeat, if neces- 
sary, inan hour. This dose apples to adults; 
to achild offrom 5 to 12 years, from 5 to 10 
drops. When the wadding becomes moist, on 
no account remove it, but put on another layer. 
The burnt surface must be kept constantly cov- 
ered till the new cuticle has formed and the 
dressings fall off. When neither wadding or 
cotton can be procured, cover the part with 
handfuls of flour, or any harmless, impalpable 
powder, adding more whenever moisture ap- 
pears. When the healing state of the burn 
warrants, apply a poultice. When softened and 
removed, the part is to be again dusted lightly, 
or treated with the wadding. The blister of a 
burn should on no account be broken. A cloth 
dipped ina solution of alum, 4.0z. to a qt. of 
hot water, andapplied immediately to the burn, 
will also relieve the pain. Assoonasit becomes 
hot or dry, replace by another, and repeatas of- 
ten as the clei dries, which at first will be ey- 
every few minutes; even 24 hours will show the 
advantage of this treatment. 

CANCER.—Thisis amalignant and nearly incu- 
rable disease, which may attack almost any por- 
tion of the body, but with women the glandu- 
lar structures, and of these the breasts and womb, 
and in men the lower lip, are the most common 
seats of it. Treatment: The diseased part must 
be cut out. Where a cancerous tumor cannot 
be cut away, it may sometimes be removed by 
caustics; but this method is slower and more 
painful, and generally not so successful. Chlo- 
ride of zinc, in some form, is the caustic most 
relied upon. Cuta hole in a piece of sticking 
plaster as large as the tumor to be removed, and 
over this the caustic may be applied. By this 
means the tumor gradually becomes separated, 
but the dangeris that although removed from 
its present place, it may appear again elsewhere. 

CARBUNCLE.—An exaggerated boil or collec- 
tion of boils. Treatment:; Similar to _erysipe- 
las. To produce a full discharge of bile and 
urine, take thefollowing: Calomel, 40 gr.; comp. 
ext. colocynth, 60gr.; mix, and make 10 pills; 
take 2 pills once every 12 hours, till they oper- 
ate. Opiates may then be given to allay pain, 
and bark with nitric acid to recruit the strength. 
Fomentations and poultices should be used to 
hasten suppuration. It is usually better to defer 
cutting till suppuration; then thoroughly cut 
through; after this apply warm poultices. Car- 
bolic acid passed thioage the skin over the car- 
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buncle by a hypodermic syringe, and allowed 
to saturate the sore thoroughly, is recommend- 
ed. The skin becomes white, hard and dead, in 
a few days sloughs off, the interior mass becomes 
loose, and is easily removed. 

CARIES.—An inflammation of the bone with 
softening, leading to uleer- 
ation. It is attended with 
pain and swelling, and af- 
ter ulceration there is a foe- 
tid discharge with portions 
of the bone. Treatment: 
Fresh air, tonics and altera- 
tives; then remove those 
portions incapable of re- 
pair, and endeavor to es- 
tablish healthy granula- 
tions. It may be necessary 
to remove portions of bone 
which are disintegrated, 
and apply escharotics to the 
surface. 

CHANCRE. — A venereal 
ulcer, mostly on or near 
the sexual organs, with 
well defined edges, looking 
as though the skin had 
been punched out. They 
are frequently attended 
with suppuration of the 
glandsofthe groin. Tvreat- 
ment: The thorough appli- 
cation of solid nitrate of iN 
silver or nitric acid, which s 5 
last may be applied a Caries of Bone. 
single drop at a time, with the uncovered end of 
amatch to every part of the sore, or deliquesced 
earbolic acid in like manner, to destroy the vi- 
rus, and the subsequent use of gently stimulant 
and astringent washes; 3 gr. ol ahiri or sulphate 
of zinc, with as much carbolie acid to 1 oz. of 
water, is usually all that is needed, sufficient care 
being had to prevent the contact of other parts, 
by the use of small pledgets of lint wet with 
the lotion. If the ulcer spreads, the use of 
quinine and iron tonics will be of service. 

CHOKING.— A violent slap with the open 
hand between the shoulders, if given immedi- 
ately, will frequently dislodge any foreign body. 
If the accident occurs with a child, and this 
fails, it should be grasped by the feet, inverted, 
and the slapping renewed; but should this in- 
duce violent suffocative paroxysms, it must be 
discontinued. Then, if the substance has entered 


Double Tube for Insertion into the Windpipe. 


the windpipe, nothing but cutting into the wind- 
~~ (called the operation of Tracheotomy) 

y a surgeon will do. If food has stuck 
at the entrance of the gullet, the substance may 
be reached and extracted with the forefinger, or 
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seized with a pair of pincers. Should this fail, 


excite vomiting by passing the finger to the root 
of the tongue or tickling the throat with a 
feather. By suddenly dashing in the face a 


\\ yf 


basin of cold water, 
the shock and the 
involuntary gasp 
may move the 
substance up or 
down. If this can- 
~ not be done, seize 
So a fork, a spoon, a 
Securing Tube in Trachea. Peal pa aneuak 
the article, if not too large, down the throat. If 
it be low down in the gullet, give an emetic of 
sulphate of zinc, 20 gr., in a couple of table- 
spoonfuls of warm water. 

CORNS.—These horny indurations of the skin 
have a nucleus, very sensitive at the base, and 
occur on the exposed portions of the joints of 
the toes. The common cause of corns is pres- 
sure or pinching from wearing tight, stiff or ill- 
fitting shoes. Frequently they are aggravated 
by some constitutional taint. Treatment: Soak 
the corns for some minutes in warm water; then 
pare closely with a sharp penknife, and bathe 
with dilute arnica tincture. Ifthis does not do, 
bind cotton on the corn at night, and saturate 
it with spirits of turpentine. If this is not suffi- 
cient, paint, the corn with tincture of iodine, 2 
or 8 times a day. If this fails, after paring the 
corn, place upon it a small, circular piece of 
leather or buckskin, spread with some emollient 
plaster, and have a hole in the center corre- 
sponding to the size of the corn; now touch it 
with nitric acid, by means of a small glass rod 
or wood toothpick, due care being taken not to 
allow the liquid to come in contact with the 
neighboring parts. Repeat this daily until it 
be sufficiently softened to admit of removal. If 
these all fail, any one of the following is recom- 
mended.—2. Apply, morning and evening, a 
drop of perchloride of iron by means of a bit of 
straw, for 15 days.—8. Take a lemon and roll it 
until soft; cut a thick slice and bind it on the 
corn on retiring at night. Inthe morning, if 
the corn is white and disintegrated, pull it out 
with your finger-nails. Sometimes several ap- 
plications will be necessary.—4. Soak the feet, 
and bind on baking soda, dampened, and in the 
morning you will be surprised to find the sore- 
ness all out of your corns.—5. (Pomades for 
Corns.) Savine ointment, 1} 0z.; verdigris (in 
fine powder), } 0z.3 mix.—6. Dried carbonate of 
soda, $ 02.3 lard, 1 02.3 smalts (to color), q. s.; 
mix. Theaboveare applied on a piece of rag, 
and renewed night and morning. Sold under 
various names.—7. (Liquid Solvents.) A satur- 
ated solution of salt of tartar or pearlash. It is 
commonly obtained by exposing the article, 
contained in a jar or wide-mouthed bottle, in a 
damp place, until it forms an oil-like liquid— 
8. Caustic potassa, 1 dr.; alcohol, 1 fl. 0z.; mix, 
in a stoppered phial, and agitate until solution is 
complete. The corns are either moistened with 
the above, or a small piece of lint, or rag, of the 
size of the corn, is moistened with them and 
bound on, care being taken, particularly with 
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the last one, that the liquid does not touch the 
surrounding parts. 

CRAMPS.—These may result from various 
causes, and may affect the muscles of a part 
only, or of the entire body. Treatment: Brisk 
friction, whether the cramps be general or local. 
For general cramps, put the patient in a hot 
bath, and use friction while in the water. For 
local cramps, use an embrocation of camphor- 
ated oil, spirits of turpentine and spirits otf 
hartshorn ; or the volatile liniment, 1 part spir- 
its of hartshorn and 2 of sweet oil; or liquid 
opodeldoe and tincture of arnica, rubbing in 
the direction of the muscles, and apply to the 
extremeties. For cramps in the stomach and 
bowels, use hot friction, apply hot mustard or 
fomentations, and 25 drops of laudanum, with a 
teaspoonful of aromatic spirits of hartshorn, 
and % teaspoonful of essence of peppermint in 
sweetened water; or 4 teaspoonful of chloro- 
form with as much spirits of lavender; or, in 
the absence of these, 1 oz. of brandy in some 
warm water. 

DISLOCATIONS.—Dislocations, like amputa- 
tions, are of such importance that they usually 
require a surgeon to attend to them. The 
methods would be so innumerable, and the di- 
rections so extended, that it will only be at- 
tempted to give a faint idea of what might be 
done. Therefore, only a few cases of resetting 
will be considered ; such as the elbow, the fin- 
gers, etc. 

1. (The Elbow.) The common form is the 
dislocation of both the bones of the forearm 
backwards. It may be distinguished from frac- 
ture of the upper bone, which it resembles in 
general appearance, by the absence of crepitus 
and the limited amount of motion. The radius 
above is sometimes dislocated forwards on the 
external condyle of the humerus. Z’reatment: 


Dislocation Backwards of the Elbow. 


Simple extension, the elbow being kept straight. 
With the patient seated on a low stool or on the 
ground, place the knee in the bend of the elbow, 
and, taking hold of the wrist, pull steadily and 


Dislocation Forwards of Head of Radius. 


firmly, at the same time bending the arm gently, 
and the bones will in most cases return to their 
places without difficulty—2. (The Fingers.) 
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These are difficult to manage, but the general | The patient being seated ina chair, the surgeon 
principles of simple extension are all that are | places one of his knees in the axilla, resting the 
usually employed.—8. (The Jaw.) Is caused by | foot on the chair. He then puts his hand on the 
wide yawning, laughing, ete, and may be recog- | shoulder to fix the scapula, and with the other, 
nized by an in: ibility ‘to close the mouth, and | depresses the elbow over his knee. The arm 
by an unusual projection of the chin. Treat-| should then be carried for some days in a sling, 

ment: Protect the thumbs with a napkin or and if there is much inflammation, cold water 

heavy gloves; place them within the mouth, | dressings, or a lotion of lead water and tinc- 
inaline with and on the back teeth of the | ture of arnic a (sugar of lead, 1 dr., and tincture 
lower jaw, and press forcibly downwards and | of arnica, 2 0z., to” water; 1 pt.) may be applied. 

backwards, at the same time raising the chin) This joint may also sometimes be successfully 
with the other fingers, and the jaw will slip|reduced by the following maneuver: Have the 
into place with a snap.—4. (The Shoulder.) May | patient lie down, and sit directly behind him ; 
usually be detected by the deformity produced. | place one hand upon the shoulder to fix it; 


Dislocation of the Right Self-Reduction of Shoulder. 
Shoulder into Armpit. 


The common form is into the armpit. The|then raise the arm from the side, and draw it 
shoulder is flattened, the head of the bone may | straight up by the patient’s head, till the bone 
be felt with the fingers, and the arm cannot] is thus elevated into its socket. Another meth- 
easily be raised even with theshoulder. Tyeat-| od is shown by the engraving of the man and 
ment: Lay the person on a bed, on the side of | gate—5. (The Wrist, Knee, or Ankle.) These 
the injured joint; seat yourself on the edge of are most always acc »ompanied with a fracture 
the bed, and, having placed your heel in the pa-| lof one or both’bones of the involved joint, and 
tient’s armp ‘it, erasp the wrist orarm in some way the services of a good surgeon are very indis- 
with both hands and pull steadily downwards. | pensable. 
After pulling a few moments, divert the pa-| DROPSY OF TESTICLES.—A collection of se- 
tient’s attention. by asking him to slightly rumin the tunica vaginalis. It forms a pear- 
change position, and while he i is trying to do so shaped swelling, smooth on its surface, fluetu- 
ull “suddenly with increased force, and the | ating if pressed, free from pain and tenderness, 
one will probably be felt to slip into its place.|and causing merely a little uneasiness by its 
Another method is by the knee in the axilla. | weight. Treatment: The remedies are three- 
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fold: 1. Strong discutient lotions, which some- 
times assist the cure in children, but cannot be 
depended on for adults.—2. Evacuation of the 
serum, or the palliative cure, by a puncture 
with a lancet, or by making a number of punct- 
ures with a grooved needle, so that the fluid 
may escape into the cellular tissue of the scro- 
tum, whence it is readily absorbed. This is 
sufficient for children, but rarely so for adults. 
—3. By injecting stimulating fluids, or introduc- 
ing setons into the tunica vaginalis, to excite in- 
flammation sufficient to destroy its secreting fac- 
ulty. The surgeon grasps the tumor behind, 
and plunges a trocar and canula into the sac, 
pointing the instrument upwards, so that it may 
not wound the testicle. He next withdraws the 
trocar, at the same time pushing the canula 
well into the sac. About} oz. of tinct. iodine 
is then injected. 

DROPSY, Operation of Paracentesis in.—For 
the general treatment of dropsy, see the same 
in Mepicringz. When medicines fail to afford 
relief, an operation must be resorted to. In 
dropsy of the abdomen, let the patient be placed 
on the side of a bed and the part affected sur- 
rounded with a broad bandage, having in itaslit 
corresponding with the place of puncture on a 
line with the umbilicus or navel, and a couple 
of inches below it. After seeing that the pa- 
tient’s bladder has been emptied, let the skin at 
that point be divided with a lancet or sharp 
knife, and a trocar and canula be thrust through, 
when the trocar is withdrawn and the water 
flows through the canula. While the water is 
flowing, an assistant draws steadily upon the 
two ends of the bandage, thus making gentle 
compression, without which a sensation of faint- 
ness is generally experienced, and afterwards, 
when the operation is completed, the bandage 
should be securely pinned. 

EAR-ACHE.—An affection that depends more 
on sympathy with the neighboring gums than 
any other cause. The irritation caused by cut- 
ting the permanent teeth in youth, and the wis- 
dom teeth in adults, is the most frequent cause. 
Treatment: When caused from theirritation of 
teething, it can be relieved by scarifying the 
gum above the tooth, or by inserting a little 
wool in the ear, wetted with laudanum, and coy- 
ering the ear with a large hot bran poultice. If 
from decayed or rotten teeth, these should be 
removed. When the ear-ache proceeds from 
cold, or some nervous affection of the head, the 
wool, with laudanum in the ear, and fomen- 
tation of chamomiles, will in general subdue 
the pain; but a better remedy is to drop into 
the ear a few drops of a solution of 2 gr. of 
atropia (the active principle of belladonna or 
deat nightshade) in 4 oz. of water. 

EAR, Diseases of.—Perforation ofthe “ drum” 
of the ear very often accompanies fracture of the 
petrous bone; but may be caused by blows on 
the head, boxes on the ear, violent blowing of 
the nose, forcibly syringing, by disease, as after 
scarlet fever, by descent in the diving bell, 
by the introduction of foreign substances, 
and by loud noises. The symptoms which 
mdicate an aperture in the membrane are, 
that the patient is conscious of air pass- 
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ing from the ear during swallowing; or that 
he can taste or perceive in his throat substances 
applied by syr- 
inging the ear. 
Diseased con- 
ditions are ex- 
amined with a 
speculum and 
the otoscope. 
Purulent dis- 
charges from 
the ear can often be cured by patient daily syring- 
ing with pure warm soft water. After afew weeks, 
the addition of a little salt exerts a tonic effect. 
Obstinate cases require an aurist’s treatment with 
nitrate of silver, etc. The closing of a perfora- 
tion depends on the youth and strength of the 
patient and the healing of any diseased condi- 
tion. <A little bit of cotton wool, moistened with 
water, if passed down the meatus, and applied 
against the orifice, will act as a support to anin- 
jured membrane, and to the relaxed chain of 
small bones in the ear, and often produces a re- 
markable increase of hearing. Borated, or other 
medicated cotton, such as is sold at the drug- 
gists, should be used. On no account should 
any of the quack appliances now advertised 
take the place of this soft cotton, or the irrita- 
tion will set up or increase a purulent discharge, 
ultimately destroying the ear. Not even the 
cotton should be used until a persevering effort 
has been made, for many months, to heal 
any ulcer in the ear, as even so innocent a 
foreign body as this soft cotton, antiseptically 
medicated, will militate against healing. The 
patient can usually be taught to introduce 
and withdraw this cotton with great nicety, by 
means of a slender forceps, or hollow silver 
tube, slightly bent at one end, having a cap 
soldered on the bent end, with a hole drilled in 
it, through which a thread fastened to the cot- 
ton is pulled and firmly held, and to place it 
exactly in the right spot. It requires to be re- 
newed daily. Efforts should be suspended if 
irritation is caused. Collapse of the drum is a 
condition in which that part is drawn inwards, 
so as tobe concave 
externally and leave 
the handle of the 
malleus unnaturally 
prominent. This re- 
quires the attention 
of an aurist. There 


Ear Speculum. 
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skillful aural sur- 
geon, who, with the 
otoscope, speculum 
and catheter, as 
shown in our en- 
gravings, and some- 
times with the tun- {° | 
ing fork and other 
scientific appliances, 
is able to diagnose 
the case, as no pa- Mode of using the Eu- 
tient can for himself. stachian Catheter and the 
Astringent gargles Explorer. 
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for the mouth are useful in improving the condi- 
tion of the entrance of the Eustachian tube, on 
whose healthful state good hearing largely de- 
pends. It is often closed by bad colds. Pro- 
longed bathing in cold water is a prolific source 
of deafness. A plug of cotton in each ear be- 
fore swimming, is a sensible precaution. 

EAR, Foreign Bodies in the.— Most foreign 
bodies, especially of small size, may be readily 
removed by syringing with warm water. Should 
instruments be used, great care should be ob- 
served, and very little force exerted. When for- 
eign bodies cannot be removed by syringing the 
ear, introduce a very small brush or swab of 
frayed linen or muslin cloth, or a bit of sponge, 
moistened with a solution of glue, and keep it 
in contact with the foreign body until the glue 
adheres, when the body may be easily removed. 
Insects in the ear may be readily killed by pour- 
ing oil into the ear, after which they may bere- 
moved by syringing. Hardened ear wax may be 
softened by dropping into the ear some oil or 
glycerine, and then washed out with a syringe 
and warm water. 

EYE, Cataract of the.—The blindness caused 
by obscuration of the crystalline lens. Treat- 
ment: This is by a well-known surgical opera- 
tion, which none but a surgeon would under- 
take. 
traction ofthelens, and depressing it ; the form- 
er secures the best result. 

EYE, Closure of Tear-Passage of.—In health 
there is a tear-passage between the eye and nos- 
tril; this is sometimes closed up, causing a con- 
stant overflow of tears. Treatment: By a surgi- 
cal operation this passage must be opened again, 
and a silver style introduced to keep it open for 
a period. 

EYE, Inflammation of Tear-Gland of. — This 
gland sometimes inflames, and frequently sup- 
ae forming a small abscess. Wreatnent 

?oultice the swelling while there is pain, and 
open it when it becomes mature. 

EYELID, Eversion of.—After long-continued 
inflammation, the mucous lining of the eyelid 
becomes thickened, and the lid is turned out; 
the same effect is sometimes produced by the 
puckering of the scar of a heal 
scess in the vicinity of the under eyelid. Treat- 
ment: When caused by inflammation, try ¢ 
wash of nitrate of silver, 2 gr. to 1 oz. of water ; 
if this does not succeed, a portion of the thick- 
ened lining must be cut out, so that the lid may 
be braced up by the contraction of the scar that 
follows the healing of the cut. But when the 
eversion is caused by a scar after a burn or ab- 


scess, this scar itself must sometimes be excised, | 


and a new under eyelid formed from the neigh- 
boring skin of the check. 

EYELID, Falling of.—In the aged and feeble, 
owing to the paralysis of the muscle that raises 
it, the upper lid falls down. The patient is un- 
able to see unless he lifts the lid. No efficient 
treatment is known. The lid may recover its 
pew by using stimulating lotions or electric- 
ity. 

EYELID, Inflammation of the.—The glands of 
the lids secrete a sticky mucus, which, during 
sleep, glues the lids together, so that, on awak- 


There are two kinds of operation, ex- | 


ed burn or ab- | 


| 
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ing in the morning, the patient cannot get his 
eyes open. The complaint is generally chronic 
and obstinate, lasting a long time. Weakly 
persons, with disordered digestion, are most sub- 
ject to it. In bad cases the lids ulcerate, and 
the lashes fall out. Treatment: The lids should 
be bathed with a solution of 10 gr. of sulphate 
of zine, or 20 gr. of sugar of lead, and 13 dr. of 
laudanum in } pt. of water, and the bowels open- 
ed daily with a small dose of Epsom or Ro- 
chelle salts, or the citrate of magnesia, and the 
edges of the lids, as soon as the active inflam- 
mation is subdued, touched once or twice daily 
with a solution of 5 gr. of tannin, or 2 of 
sulphate of zinc, in 1 oz. of water; asmall amount 
of citrine ointment should be rubbed along the 
borders of the lids, with asmall brush, at night. 

EYELIDS, Insects on the. — In rare instances 
lice infest the eyelashes; they lodge about the 
roots of the hairs, and cause an obstinate itching. 
Treatment: Anoint the eyelashes with a small 
quantity of mercurial ointment. 

EYELID, Inversion of the.—When the eyelid 
is turned in, there exists, either on account of 

revious inflammation, orsome cause not clear- 
y understood, a redundancy of the skin of the 
eyelid, and a contraction of its cartilage. Treat- 
ment: By operation a portion of the skin of the 
eyclid is removed, and the edges of the wound 
brought together by suture. 

EYES, Dryness of the. — ‘sometimes a morbid 
dryness affects the eyes. Treatment: Keep the 
eyes constantly moist with glycerine. 

EYES, Excessive Moisture of the.—In this case 
there is an over-secretion of tears, such that the 
cheeks are kept constantly wet. Treatment: 
As this complaint is owing to general irritabil- 
ity and weakness,.the treatment is directed to 
regulating the bowels by occasional dram doses 
of Epsom salts, and promoting the strength by 
a dessertspoonful of comp. tinct. of gentian 
twice a day, before breakfast and supper. 

EYES, Foreign Bodies in the.— They should 
be removed as soon as possible. Do not rub 
the parts, as this only increases the inflamma- 
tion. If the injury is caused by caustic, strong 
acids, or salt, drop sweet-oilinto the eye. Wher 
lime, ashes, dye-stuffs, or tobacco is the offend- 
ing object, cream or sour milk is the best appli- 
cation. When sharp minerals, paint, sand, dirt 
and the like get into theeye, apply white of egg. 
When small particles cannot be removed by the 
above means, the upper lid should be turned 
inside out by taking the eyelashes between the 
finger and thumb and turning the lid upwards 
over a probe or knitting needle; the foreign 
substance may then be wiped off with the cor- 
ner of a linen handkerchief. To remove cin- 
ders, take a small camel’s hair brush dipped in 
water and pass it over the ball of the eye after 
raising the lid. 

EYES, Gonorrheal Ophthalmia of the.—Con- 
fined mostly to adults, though it may occur in 
children. Great precaution is always necessa 
to prevent the spread of the disease throug 
a family. Any one with this kind of 
sore eyes should always have his own basin 
and towel, and nobody else should use them. 
Treatment: If possible, an oculist should be 
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consulted immediately. The eye should be kept | fatigue to the eye; taking care that the lenses 


clean with warm water and a soft rag; hard 
rubbing should be avoided; the best remedy is 
then a solution of alum, 10 gr. to 1 oz. of water, 
dropped into the eye every hour. 

EYES, Myopia of, or Short Sight. — This af- 
fection may depend either on an increase in 
the refractive power of the eye, or else on an 
elongation of its axis, so that in either case the 
rays of light are brought to a focus before they 
reach the retina. The cornea is often exceed- 
ingly convex, and the secretion of aqueous hu- 
mor abundant; and the crystalline lens is also 


Effects of Concave Glasses in Myopia. 

Certain changes in the choroid and 
sclerotica are detected by the ophthalmoscope. 
The ophthalmoscope is an instrument for the 
examination and ocular inspection of the inter- 
The method of using it is indicated 


too convex. 


nal eye. 


An Opthalmoscopic Examination. 


by the illustration. By it the condition of the 
eye isreadily seen. Treatment: The eyes should 
be accustomed to look at distant objects. When 
children display any tendency to short sight, 
theirstudies should be abridged, and they should 
have plenty of exercise in the open air. Shoot- 
ing, archery, ball, and field sports in general, are 
highly beneficial. If the myopia is very de- 
cided, or if the eyes feel fatigued after any or- 
dinary use of them, it will be better to ‘wear 
pope continually. Spectacles should always 

e used in preference to asingle glass. The pa- 
tient siedld ehanes a pair that enables him to 
see objects within 40 feet as distinctly as other 
people, but not so concave as to make objects 
appear dazzling, or smaller than usual. 

EYES, Presbyopia, or Long-sight.—This de- 
eaten apparently on a diminished quantity and 
density of the humors of the eyeball, through 
which it becomes flatter, and its refractive pow- 
ers are diminished. Treatment: Use convex 
glasses immediately on discovering that it is im- 


possible to read at the usual distance without | 


Effects of Convex Glasses in Presbyopia. 
chosen are of the lowest power, that will assist 
vision and restore the faculty of reading at the 


distance of from 12 to 16 inches. The sight 

should be spared by artificial light as much as 
ossible. The glasses should cause minute ob- 

Nae near the eye to appear bright and distinct, 
ut not larger than natural. 

EYES, Strabismus, or Squinting of the. — The 
ordinary form of squint in young persons is the 
convergent, in which the eye is turned inwards ; 
the divergent, that in which the eye is turned 
outwards, is chiefly met with in elderly persons. 
Treatment: If the affection be of not more 
than a few weeks’ duration, it may perhaps be 
removed or mitigated by judicious medical 
treatment, especially by purgatives; as, 8 im- 

roved comp. cath. pills, taken at bedtime and 
followed by 4 oz. castor oil the next morning, if 
they do not operate previously; by antacids, as 
a teaspoonful of Husband’s magnesia, followed. 
by 2 teaspoonfuls of vinegar ; by tonics, as iodide 
of potassium, 1 dr.; syrup of sarsaparilla, 4 fl. 
0z.; mix; take 1 teaspoonful before each meal. 
In settled cases, an operation by askillful ocu- 
list will often cure. 

EYES, Styes of the.—Stye is a small painful 
boil at the edge of the eyelid, having its seat 
probably in the hair follicle of an eyelash. 
Treatment: Poultices or fomentations; after- 
wards the citrine ointment to remove remaining 
hardness. Give one 3 gr. blue mass pill twice 
a week at bedtime, and follow it with a Seidlitz 
powder the next morning; and take every 
morning before breakfast a dessertspoonful of 
wine in which the tartrate of iron and potash 
has been dissolved in the proportion of 1 dr. to 
1 pint. 

YES, Ulceration of the Cornea.—A common 
disease and always painful, sometimes excessive- 
ly so. There is usually great dread of the light 
and hot water runs constantly from the eye. A 
white spot will be visible somewhere in the clear 

art of the eye, which is the seat. of the ulcer. 

eatment: A solution of atropine, 4 gr. to 1 
oz. of water for adults, should be dropped into 
the eye 4 times a day, according to the amount 
of pain. 

ELON (Whitlow, or Run-Around).—An abscess 
in the extremities of the fingers, or between the 
joints, and sometimes on the toes. It usually 
commences with a pricking pain in the finger. 
Soon the part begins to swell, becomes hard, 
hot, and exceedingly painful. The patient gets 
no rest night or day, and the matter burrows 
around the bone, causing caries of the joint. 
Treatment: 1. On the first approach, let it be 

ainted with pure deliquescent, undiluted carbol- 
ic acid, and apply a coating of collodion over 
this. — 2. Take equal parts of lard, soap, salt, 
and spirits of turpentine. Shave the soap and 
mix with the other ingredients, and apply as a 
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plaster; use kerosene where turpentine is not 
at hand. If the skin is thick, soak it in hot lye 
before applying the plaster. 

FREEZING.—A person apparently dead from 
being frozen should never be taken into a warm 
house; on the contrary, always place the body 
in a cold room, and cover it with snow; or bathe 
and rub with ice-cold water, until the limbs be- 
come soft and flexible; then place it in a dry 
bed and rub briskly with flannel. So with any 
individual part that is frozen, caution being 
used not to raise the temperature too suddenly, 
or mortification may follow. Teaspoonfuls of 
weak brandy and cold water can be given occa- 
sionally. 

GANGLION.—A movable, elastic swelling,with 
little or no pain, or change of on 
color of the skin, situated un- 
der or between the tendons or 
sinews, and generally near a 
joint. Treatment:—1. By sud- 
den pressure or a smart blow, 
the sack may be ruptured; 
where this cannot be done, 
puncture and let out the con- 
tents. Pressure may then, @ 
sometimes, cause the sides of |¥ 
the sack to adhere, and a cure ‘ 
be effected. — 2. Puncture it 
with a hypodermic syringe, 
draw out any fluid that will 
come through the hypodermic 
needle, and then inject into it 
carbolic acid or tincture of 
iodine 

GLANDERS.—This disease is 
chiefly manifested by an un- 
healthy suppuration from the 
nasal cavities, pustular erup- 
tions on the skin, andunhealthy Ganglion 
abscesses. When seatedinthe Finger. 
lymphatic system, it is called farcy—when in 
the nasal cavities, glanders. It may be either 
acute or chronic. Acute glanders begins with 
the symptoms of a putrid poison. There are 
feelings of indisposition, followed by fever; then 
abscesses appear in red swellings about the 
joints ; the fever is of a low, malignant charac- 
ter; in about a fortnight a dusky, shining 
swelling appears on the face, extending over the 
scalp and closing the eyes; then an offensive, 
yellowish discharge issues from the nostrils. 
Treatment: The chief points are to open all 
abscesses as soon as possible, to syringe the 
nasal cavities with solutions of creosote, and to 
support the strength and abate the thirst with 
wine or brandy, soda water, beef tea, etc. The 
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geon: Tartar emetic, in impalpable powder, 15 
gr; soap plaster, emplastrum saponis, 1 dr.; 

eat them to a paste. Apply this paste to 
nearly a line in thickness (not pede g and cover 
the whole with strips of gummed paper. In 
four or five days eruption or suppuration will 
set in, and, in a few days after, leave in the 
place of the nevus only a very slight scar. 
Croton oil ointment effects the same, but less 
completely unless repeated, by producing a pus- 
tular eruption, which, however, does not per- 
manently mark the skin. 

WARTS.—A wart belongs to the skin proper, 
the vera cutis, and consists of an abnormal 
growth of one or more papille, in which the 
nerves or blood vessels terminate. Treatment: 
Touch them repeatedly with nitrate of silver, or 
apply nitric acid to their extremities. Do not 
touch the adjacent skin. A safer remedy is to 
get a piece of sal ammoniac, about the size ofa 
walnut; moisten the warts, and rub the sal 
ammoniac well on them every night and morn- 
ing. Ifthese prove ineffectual, try any one of 
the following:—1. Dissolve 1 oz. of white vitriol 
in 5 tablespoonfuls of water; put into a vial, 
and rub the warts as often as convenient.—2. 
Dissolve as much common washing soda as the 
water will take up; wash the warts with this 
for a minute or two, and allow them to dry 
without being wiped.—3. Pass a pin through 
the wart; apply one end of the pin to the flame 
of a lamp; hold it there until the wart fries un- 
der the action of the heat.—4. In cases of multi- 
ple warts of the face, apply the following paste: 
sublimed sulphur, 5 dr.; pure concentrated 
acetic acid, ee glycerine, 2 0z.; mix; for ex- 
ternal use. The paste is oe to the warts 
either with a brush or spread over small pieces 
of linen. ‘This is done at night, the paste be- 
ing washed off the next morning. The applica- 
tion is repeated for several days in succession. 
Under the influence of this treatment the warts 
shrivel up, become blue, and ultimately drop 
off spontaneously.—5. Another very simple 
method employed with success in the treatment 
of facial warts, consists in covering the affected 
parts with pieces of flannel, smeared with soft 
soap. These are left in position for 24 to 48 
hours, according to the degree of sensitiveness 
displayed by the patient, until the skin becomes 
red and shrivels up. After removing the flan- 
nel the warts should not be washed, nor even 
wiped; they become spontaneously detached in 
about a week.—6. Electrolysis is the most effi- 
cacious means of treating nevi mollusciformes. 
A needle connected with the negative pole ofa 
battery is introduced into the tumor, while the 


effluvia must be counteracted by fumigations of| patient holds the positive electrode in his hand. 


chlorine and aromatics. Creosote injections, 
the administration of iodide of potassium with 
iodine, and mercurial salivation, in different 
cases respectively, have effected cures. 
MOLES.—Croton oil, under the form of pom- 
ade or ointment, and potassio-tartrate of an- 
timony, under the form of paste or plaster, have 
each recently been successfully employed, on 
the Continent forthe removal of ordinary moles 
and nevi. The following is the mode of using 
the latter adopted by an eminent French sur- 


A current of from one to two miiliamperes 
should be used, and the application should last 
about thirty seconds. It is repeated at the end 
of aweek or a fortnight. Large nevi require 
application of the galvano-cautery or some oth- 
er caustic.—7. The common wart, which is so 
unsightly on the hands and face, can be easily 
removed by small doses of sulphate of mag- 
nesia, taken internally. — 8. Several children, 
treated with 3 gr. of Epsom salts, morning and 
evening, were promptly cured. 
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GOITRE. — Atumor on the forepart of the 
neck. It is an endemic disease: that is, one ex- 
tremely prevalent in certain localities; among 
which may be mentioned Derbyshire, Notting- 
ham, and the chalky parts of England general- 
ly; and various Alpine and mountainous dis- 
tricts, especially the Tyrol and valley of the 
Rhone. The use of melted snow, or of water im- 
pregnated with calcareous or earthy particles, 
to which the inhabitants of those loses are 
more or less habituated, although not. perhaps 
the invariable cause, is the most probable that 
can be assigned. Treatment: Take 20 drops 
of the comp. tinct. of iodine in a tablespoonful 
of wine, 8 times a day before meals, and paint 
the tumor twice a day with the tincture of iodine. 
It may be necessary, under the threatening of 
suffocation, to perform an operation; but this is 
extremely dangerous on account of hemorrhage, 
and does not always produce a cure. 

GONORRHEA (Clap).—A tingling or itching 
sensation at the end of the penis, which becomes 
inflamed and swollen, a discharge of matter, at 
first thin and whitish, and, later, thick greenish- 
yellow, attended with intense scaldingin passing 
water; pain and soreness along the entire under- 
surface of the organ, and involuntary, painful 
erections. The glands of the groin may become 
enlarged and inflamed, forming “buboes,” which, 
if neglected, may suppurate. After the inflam- 
matory symptoms have abated, a muco-purulent 
discharye is left, which, when obstinate and thin, 
iscalleda gleet. Treatment: First give }0z. of 
Epsom silts to operate as a cooling aperient; 
then take 3 times a day 1 dr.ofa mixture of bal- 
sam copaiba, mucilage of gum Arabic, and sweet 
spirits of nitre, of each 1 ff. oz.; when the disease 
is obstinate, inject the urethra every four hours 
with a solution of 2 gr. of nitrate of silver in8 fl. 
oz. of water. The patient should be kept very 
quiet and if there is much pain and fever should 
continue the Epsom salts in dram doses every 
morning, and take 8 gr. of Dover’s powder at 
bedtime. 

GRAFTING, Skin.— When a large surface of 
the body needs a covering of skin, and it is im- 
possible for nature to supply the want, the oper- 
ation of skin-grafting is resorted to to aid nature. 
Frightfully contracted cicatrices which follow 
burns, ete., are excised and their places filled with 
skin removed from another body or part of the 
same body, and engrafted on the required place. 
The skin adheres, and with surprising rapidity 
sends out prolongations of delicate skin in all 
directions, covering the surface with a new skin, 
comparatively free from contraction. 

GRAVEL.— Small stony deposits, or calculi, 
are generally formed in the kidneys bya precip- 
itation of earthy substances, and when they pass 
freely and frequently the disease is termed gravel. 
The passage of these gritty particles through the 
waterpipe frequently causes excruciating pain. 
Treatment: The pain being one of the most 
prominent, as well as serious symptoms, the 
treatment should be first directed to its relief; 
and this can be accomplished in no quicker or 
better way than by a eaten injection of 
from } to 4 gr. of sulphate of morphia, dissolved 
in } dr. of warm water. This may be repeated 
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hour till the pain subsides. We may be 


every i 
to resort to bleeding, warm bath, sooth- 


oblige 


Urinary Deposits. 

diluent and diuretic drinks, spirits 
of turpentine; also mucilaginous drinks, like fax- 
seed tea, slippery elm, or gum Arabic water, are 


ing injections, 


useful throughout the disease. The ordinary 
result is the passage of the calculus; but some- 
times it is retained in the kidney, increasing in 
size, and branching into the pelvis or renal cav- 
ity. Then it is called stone. 'The symptoms are 
then pain in the loins, irritation and retraction 
of the testicle, bloody urine, and inflammation 
of the kidney. The passage of the stone through 
the ureter causes most acute and severe pain, 
faintness and sickness, which may last for sev- 
eral days, andis only relieved by the stone en- 
tering the bladder. “The symptoms of stone in 
the bladder are frequent, sudden, irresistible de- 
sire to make water; pain in the glans penis, and 
elongation of the prepuce; sudden stoppage of 
the stream in urination, and its re-establishment 
by change of position—the urine being mixed 
with mucus and sometimes with blood. Stones 
vary in their form, size, color, consistence, and 
chemical composition; the size may be that of 
a pea, or a goose-egg. Some are soft and fri- 
able; others are flinty, and require great force to 
fracture them. They are most generally com- 
posed of lithic or uric acid, lithate of ammonia, 
phosphate of lime and magnesia, oxalate of lime, 
and carbonate of lime. The number in the blad- 
der may vary from one to several hundred. 
Treatment: Stone in the bladder may some- 
times be crushed by the operation, called litho- 
tripsy, into such small pieces that they can pass 
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Its Crushing End, Magnified. 
away through the waterpipe. The instrument 
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used consists of two blades, which slide one up- 
on the other, the extremities being slightly bent. 
It is introduced into the bladder as a sound or 
catheter, and afterwards the blades are separat- 
ed, to grasp the stone. The crushing power isa 
screw, variously adapted. The extremities of 
the instrument have teeth, so as to retain the 


stone when grasped, and also apertures to 
allow of the escape of sand or powdered stone. 
The patient must be previously prepared 
for the operation, by regulation of the gen- 
eral health, dilatation of the urethra, and dis- 
tension of the bladder by introduction through 
a catheter of warm water. The patient lies ona 
convenient table or bed. After encountering 
the stone and fairly grasping it, the stone is 
crushed by slowly and gradually turning the 
screw. Then the insrument should be slowly 


Male Catheter, in two Parts. 


withdrawn, and when the irritation has subsid- 
ed, hag eee introduced to crush the frag- 
\ rh 


ments. hen the stone cannot be crushed and 
removed in this way, the surgeon is obliged to 
cut into the bladder and remove it by the oper- 
ation styled lithotomy. 

GULLET, Dilatation of the. —The symptoms 
are great difficulty of eating; the food, when 
swallowed, never seems to reach the stomach, 
and is vomited in a few minutes. Treatment: 
The patient should be fed as in palsy. Some- 
times a blind pouch is connected with the gul- 
let, and occasions great distress by intercepting 
the food. The only remedy is to feed the pa- 
tient constantly with the stomach-pump, so that 
the pouch may close. 

GULLET, or FOOD-PIPE. Cancer of the. — 
Causes burning pain between the shoulder 
blades, and difficulty of swallowing. Treatment: 
Support with ice-cream, eggs, meat beat to a 
pulp, ete; and give nourishing injections; for 
pain apply belladonna plasters to the back, and 
give opium, if necessary. 

GULLET, Palsy of the.—This occasions inabil- 
ity of swallowing, but without pain, and a bou- 
gie, when passed, meets with no obstruction. 
Treatment: It generally depends on organic 
disease of the brain or spinal cord, which must 
be examined into and cured, if possible. The 
patient should be fed by the stomach pump, by 


nutrient enemata, and by pushing soft food oc- 
casionally down the gullet with a probang. 

GULLET, Polypus of the.—Cases are recorded 
of polypous tumors projecting into the pharynx 
or gullet. Treatment: They must be removed 
by a surgical operation, in the same way they 
are removed from the nostrils and other local- 
ities. 

GULLET, Spasm of the. — This disease is 
known by its generally occurring in sudden fits 
—the patient at a meal finding himself altogeth- 


er incapable of swallowing, and the attempt to 
do so producing spasmodic pain and a sense of 
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choking. Treatment: This affection always 
depends on a weakened or hysterical state of 
the system. Tonics, antispasmodics, and alter- 
atives, especially iron with aloes and galbanum 
at bed-time ; as, reduced iron, $ dr.; aloes, gal- 
banum, of each, 14 dr.; sufficient syrup to make 
60 pills; take 2 es at bedtime and 2 at 11 A. 
M.; exercise in the open air and warm and cold 
bathing; great attention to the diet, care not to 
swallow anything imperfectly masticated or too 
hot, and the occasional passage of a bougie, are 
the remedies. 

GULLET, Stricture of the.—This causes diffi- 
culty of swallowing, gradually increasing, nev- 
er absent, and occasionally aggravated by fits 
of spasm. bree requently produces 
pain in the chest, which shoots between the 
shoulders, and up to the head. Treatment: A 
mild course of mercury, so as just to affect the 
gums ; occasional leeching, to relieve paroxysms 
of pain; hyoscyamus or conium, if there be 
much irritability ; a seton between the shoulder 
blades; and the occasional fbaea cl of a bougie, 
or of a ball probang, or of a piece of sponge 
moistened with a weak solution of nitrate of 
silver. ’ 

GULLET, Tumors of the.-—Tumors sometimes 
press on the gullet, producing ulceration and 
ull the symptoms of stricture. Treatment: This 
disease demands the same management as that 
recommended for polypus, stricture, etc. 

GULLET, Ulceration of the.—A disease almost 
uniformly fatal, producing exhaustion, irritation 
and inability to swallow. Treatment: The same 
as for tumors, stricture, ete. 

GUM-BOIL.—A small abscess commencing in 
the socket of a tooth, and bursting through the 
gum, or sometimes through the cheek. It is 
usually caused by the irritation of a dead or 
carious tooth. Treatment: Fomentations; re- 
moval of the tooth, if much decayed; and an 
incision as soon as matter can be detected. If 
the tooth is extracted soon, the sac of the ab- 
scess very often comes away with it. 

GUMS, Epulis of the.—A fibrous tumor of the 
gum. It generally commences between two 
teeth, which it graduall y separates, then loosens, 
and finally displaces, and may spread so as to in- 
volve several ofthem. Or it may begin on the free 
surface of the gum. It is indolent, painless, and 
of slow growth. Treatment: It must be extir- 
pated without delay. If possible, it must be 
cleanly shaven from the periosteum; but, if 
necessary, the tooth on either side must be ex- 
tracted, and the tumor entirely cut out. 

GUMS, Inflammatory Softening of the.—This 
generally affects elderly people, and may be a 
consequence of tartar, but more frequently de- 
pends on a congested state of the liver and bow- 
els. The gums are swollen, spongy, exceeding- 
ly tender, and subject to constant pain, and 
bleed on the slightest touch. If the disease 
proceeds, they separate from the teeth; the 
teeth loosen and fall out. Treatment: Deep 
and free searifications and repeated leechings; 
the bowels cleared by purgatives; and gargles 
should be employed. Whilst there is much 
pain and soreness, the soothing gargle, as, creo- 
sote, 20 drops; gum Arabic mucilage, 4 fl. oz, 
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rub together and add water, 8 fl. 0z.; afterwards 
the following: Alum, 1 dr.; dilute sulphuric 
acid, 40 drops; tinct. myrrh, 2 fl. dr.; decoction 
of cinchona, 6 fl. 0z.; mix. Or, tannin, 20 gr.; 
brandy, 4 fl.oz.; camphor mixture, 6 fl. oz.; mix. 
HARE-LIP.—A malformation that is born with 
a child. Hare-lip is more frequently found in 
the upper than in the under lip; in the latter 
case, the child is un- 
able to articulate, 
or retain the saliva 
in the mouth, creat- 
ing a source of 
ceaseless discomfort 
and pain. The dis- 
ease is a fissure of 
one or both lips, 
having a space be- 
tween, wider at the 
bottom and narrower to an apex at the gum, 
resembling the letter V reversed, A This con- 
dition is called sim- 
ple hare lip; but 
sometimes the fis- 
sure is double, hay- 
ing a pendant piece 
Ree epee 
centre of both fis- 
i sures. Compound 
a ae hareli beahae NEetS 
the cleft extends 
Button Suture. along the bones of 
the palate, over the whole arch of the mouth, while 
in some cases the bones are entirely wanting. 
Treatment: This is very simple. The operation 
consists in making the two edges of the fissure 
even, bringing them together by two short silver 
needles, and keeping them in that position by 
silk thread passed over their ends like the figure 
8, till the process of union has taken place, re- 
quiring about 8 or 10 days, when the needles are 
withdrawn, and in a week longer the permanent 
cure will be effected. The best period for per- 
forming the operation is between the ago of 6 
and 12 months. 
HOUSEMAID’S KNEE.—Situated near the large 
joints are certain little 
sacs, or bags, whose 
function is to lubricato 
the tendons with the 
oily fluid they con- 
tain. Inflammation of 
the one between 
the knee-pan and skin 
has received the above 
name, because house- 
maids, from often 
kneeling on hard, 
damp stones, have fre- 
raphe been subject to 
this affliction. It paar 
ver at pain, swell- 
ae Eel ever. The 
swelling is in front of 
the knee-pan, and en- 
tirely unconnected 
with the joint. Treat- 
ment : est, leeches, 
fomentations and purgatives. If not speedily re- 


Operation for Hare-Lip. 


Housemaid’s Knee. 
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lieved by these means. it should be freely opened. 
When inflammation has abated, the absorption 
and consequent disappearance of the tumor, have 
sometimes been hastened by injecting into its 
substance the tincture of iodine with a hypoder- 
mic syringe. 

HYDROPHOBIA.—-It is best, when it can be safe- 
ly done, to cut immediately around the entire 
track of the animal’steeth. If a finger be bitten, 
it would be best to chop the finger off, or ampu- 
tate at the next joint. IPfthe cutting cannot be 
safely done, warm water should be applied free- 
ly to wash away the virus, and promote free 
bleeding. A large cupping glass should then be 
applied; or, the Ditten part should be strongly 
sucked for some minutes, by the person himself, 
or by any one else having no sores on the lips or 
inthe mouth, A red-hot iron, or caustic potash, 
or pure deliquescent carbolic acid should then be 
thoroughly appliedto every part of the wound, 
after lich dress with lint, moistened with warm 
spirits and water witha little carbolic acid added, 
or with a warm poultice. 

LIP, Epithelial Cancer of the. — A disease of 
middle life, and affects the lower rather than 
the higher classes, men much more than wo- 
men, and the left more often than the rightside. 
The disease begins as a crack or excoriation, 
thick epidermis, or as a wart, or as a superficial 
hardness of the skin. Treatment: Extirpation, 
free, entire, and early. The wound must be 
brought together vertically by pins and the 
twisted suture. In cases not fit for the knife, 
the palliative treatment of cancer must be adopt- 
ed. (See Cancer. 

MALIGNANT PUSTULE.— A contagious and 
very fatal disease, commencing as a little dark 
red spot, witha stinging pain, on which there 
soon appears a pustule on a hard inflamed base. 
When this is opened, it is found to contain a 
slough, black as charcoal, which rapidly spreads. 
Treatment: Same as for ulcers. 

NOSE, Bleeding from the. — Let the arms be 
raised above the head; bathe the face, neck, 
and head with cold or ice-water, and lay a towel 
wet with it on the forehead; when this is not 
sufficient, let some salt water or alum water, or 
a pinch of powdered alum, be snuffed up the 
nose, or thrown up with a syringe, or blown 
through a quill, at battor, if it can be had, some 
of the powder or solution of the persulphate of 
iron. these means fail, the nostrils must be 
plugged, by a surgeon’s passing through the 
nostril and mouth a string and cotton pledg- 
et. Ii the patient be red-faced, plethoric, 
and subject to headache 
and giddiness, a moder- 
ate hemorrhage may be 
regarded as a salutary ef- 
fort of nature; a good pur- 
gative can be administer- 
ed, as calomel, 5 gr.; pod- 
ophy iia, aloes, rhubarb, 
of each, 2 gr. mix, and 
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trils. 
make a powder, to be taken in a syrup or sauce ; 


if the bleeding continues, give the following: 
Dilute sulphuric acid, 1 0z.; syrup of orange peel 
water, of each, 4 0z.; mix; take 1 tablespoonful 
3 times a day. 
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NOSE, Enlargement of, or Hypertrophy.—This 
happens principally to those addicted to high 
eating. Treatment: The tumor may be remov- 
ed with the knife; but the surgeon must. first 
examine the patient’s general health, and put 
him on a regular diet. 

NOSE, Foreign Bodies in.—These may be re- 
moved from the nose by a small, bent probe. 
Ifthey cannot be brought through the nostrils, 
they may be pushed back into the throat. The 
removal should be effected as early as possible. 

NOSE, Polypus of.—A tumor of the consist- 
ence of jelly, pear-shaped, yellowish, slightly 
streaked with blood-vessels, attached by a nar- 
row neck to the mucous membrane, causing a 
constant feeling of stuffing and cold in the head. 
Treatment: A probe should be introduced to 
feel for the neck of the polypus, which should 
then be seized with forceps, and gently twisted 
off. Ifit projects backwards into the pharynx, 
it must be extracted through the mouth. 

NOSE, Rhinoplastic Operations on.—Whena 
portion or the whole ofthe nose has been destroy- 
ed by disease or accident,the deficiency may be re- 
stored bya transplantation ofskin from an adjoin- 
ing part; the operation being varied according 
to the extent of the deformity. When the whole 
or greater part of the nose has perished, a trian- 
gular piece of leather should be cut into the 
shape which the nose formerly presented, and 
spread out flat on the forehead, with its base up- 
permost, and its boundaries marked out on the 
skin. Then the remains of the old nose ae) 
are to be pared, and the margins of the nasa 
aperture cut into deep, narrow grooves. When 
the bleeding from these wounds has ceased, the 
flap of skin marked out on the forehead is to be 
dissected up, and all the cellular tissue down 
to the periosteum with it, so that it may hang 
attached merely by a narrow strip of skin be- 
tween the eyebrows. When all bleeding has 
ceased, the flap is to be twisted on itself, its 
edges fitted into the grooves made for their re- 
ception, and fastened with sutures. 

PALATE, Fissure of.—In some cases the uvu- 
la merely is fissured ; in others the cleft extends 
forward, and may be combined with a hare-lip. 
Treatment: When the fissure is combined wit 

: hare-lip, and the gap 
extends from back to 
front entirely through 
the hard and_ soft 
, palate and lip, the lip 
J should be operated 
upon soon after birth 
in the manner describ- 
‘ ed hare-lip; ang 

i ants , the observations then 
Hanalei phe e eiee made should be atten- 
ded to, as to thesaving and pushing together any 
projecting bone. During childhood _ trusses 
should be worn to bring the edges of the bon 
fissure nearer together. If the fissure at birth 
should be discovered to be in the soft parts only, 
cauterize the angle of the fissure and allow it to 
cicatrize. 

PILES are external or internal. The pre- 
disposing causes are whatever tends to determine 
the blood to the rectum, such as constipation, 
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| pregnancy, sedentary habits; and the exciting 
causes may be purging, diarrhea, etc. Treat- 
ment: The palliative 
treatment of external 
piles consists in the ap- 
plication of astringent 
and anodyne ointments, 
made of galls, opium, 
ete, and the regulation 
of the bowels with lax- 
atives, such as sulphur, 
rye mush with molass- 
es, etc. The radical 
treatmentis removal by 
scissors or bistoury; ar- 
resting the hemorrhage, 
and producing a healthy uleer. A recent tense, 
single pile, may be successfully cured sometimes 
by letting outits contents by alancet. With inter- 
nal piles, in the first place, the stomach and bow- 
els must be regulated by laxatives; disorder of 
the liver must be corrected, since any obstruction 
of the portal circulation in that organ predisposes 
to bleedings, or congestion of all the bile-making 
viscera. Great benefit will result from the use 
of astringent injections, suchas solutions of zine, 
oak bark, ete.; 6 or 8 drops of Fowler’s solution 
of arsenic, three times daily, in } glass of water, 
has sometimes a wonderful effect in any case of 
piles; but the radical cure consists in their re- 
moval by asurgeon. 

PROUD FLESH.— Large granulations which 
sometimes give to healing ulcers, etc., an uneven, 
flabby and florid appearance. They are gener- 
ally indicative of a weakened system, but fre- 
quently result from wounds and sores being kept 
too warm. Some mild astringent, as 1 gr. sul- 
phate of zinc, or sulphate of copper, in loz. of 
water; or 1 gr. of tannin, rubbed up with twice 
the quantity of powdered gum Arabic; or a few 
gr. of burnt alum, will usually be sufficient to 
arrest them. In addition, when the system is 
weak, or the diseased surface large, wine, tonics 
and good diet should be used. Dry calomel, 
dusted over exuberant granulations, will usually 
check them. 

RUPTURE, or HERNIA.—A protrusion of the 
abdominal viscera. The exciting causes are 
over-exertion of some kind. Hernia is divided 
into reducible, irreducible and strangulated; 
and if the contents of the sac be intestine, it is 
called entevocele; if it contains omentum, it is 
called epiplocele. The sac is formed of peri- 
toneum, and the different parts are called mouth, 
neck, and fundus. 1. Reducible Hernia. A 
painful swelling suddenly forms at some part 
of the abdominal walls, which is compressible 
and soft; can be made to disappear by pressure 
in the proper direction, and which often a 
pears spontaneously. An enterocele is smooth, 
elastic, and globular, retires suddenly, and with 
a gurgling noise. An epiplocele is more irreg- 
ular in its form, has a doughy feel, and retires 
slowly without noise. Treatment: The treat- 
ment consists of reduction and retention. Re- 
duction is effected by a manipulation termed 
taxis, the patient being placed in a recumbent 
position, and the muscles of the abdomen relax- 
ed; gentle and steady pressure is made by the 


Suture for Fissure of 
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hand in the direction of the descent. Reten- 
tion is effected by continued and suitable pres- 
sure over the site of the protrusion, by means 
of atruss. The points of a good truss are, a 
well made elastic spring and a pad, that can be 
accurately fitted. The spring is to be applied 
2 inches below the crest of the hip bone, and 
not above it, as is frequently done, Care must 
be taken to prevent excoriation, and also that 
every portion of intestine or omentum is re- 
moved from the sac previous to its application. 
By constant and careful use of a truss, a radical 
cure may be effected in a child, but rarely, if 
ever, inan adult.—2. Irreducible Hernia. When 
the contents of the sac cannot be restored to the 
abdomen, the hernia is called irreducible. It 
may arise from adhesions between the sac and 
the intestine contained, or from membranous 
bands stretching across the sac; from great en- 
largement of the omentum or intestine, or con- 
traction of the cavity of the abdomen. The 
patient usually suffers from flatulence, indiges- 
tion and constipation, owing to the movements 
of the bowels being partially interrupted. 
Treatment: Consists in carefully regulating the 
bowels, avoiding any great exertions, and the 


wearing of a bag truss for support and to pre- 
vent further protrusion.—3. Strangulated Her- 


nia. This is an incarceration of the contents of 
the sac with inflammation, and an interruption 
to the passage of feeces, and of the circulation in 
the part. The inflammation is caused by the 
constriction, which may be the result of spasm, 
or sudden enlargement of the intestine by faeces 
or gas. The symptoms are flatulence, constipa- 
tion, pain in the part and abdomen, nausea and 
vomiting; and unless reduction can soon be ef- 
fected there is danger that theimprisoned intes- 
tine will mortify. TZreatment: First apply a 

uart of pounded ice to the hernial tumor to 
docs out the blood, and thus make it smaller; 
then let one or two assistants holdthe patient in 
an inverted position for a few seconds at a time 
while the taxis is faithfully tried. If this does 


not succeed, the bowel will have to be cut down | 


upon and its constriction relieved by operation. 

SCROFULA, or WHITE SWELLING. — White 
swelling generally appears in the knee-joint, 
but sometimes attacks other joints. The dis- 
ease commences with slight pains, perhaps af- 
fecting several joints, but at length settling de- 
cidedly in one. ‘The pain increases in severity, and 
is feltas a small spot deep in the joint. The parts 
become swollen and hard, but do not turn red; 
the skin retains its natural color or assumes a 
shining whiteness. If not cheeked, matter forms 
in the joint, and may escape from several open- 
ings. Treatment: Dietetic and hygienic meas- 
ures, abundance of exercise and nourishing diet, 
tonics of infusions of quassia, gentian or chamo- 
mile, with the bicarbonate of potash in the pro- 
portion of 8 dr. to every 6 oz. of bitter infusion, 
should be taken 8 times a day, and, ifnecessary, 
a grain or two of quinine, in the form of a pill, 
night and morning, or the citrate of iron and 
quinine, given in mint water or infusion of cal- 
umba, may be substituted in delicate constitu- 
tions. For the glandular form of the disease 
the iodide of potash and ofiron; a mixture of 1 
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or 2 dr. of the iodide of potash and 4 to 6 dr. of 
the syrup of the iodide of iron in 3 0z. each of 
cinnamon or peppermint water, and as much 
compound syrup of sarsaparilla, may be given 
in tablespoonful doses 8 or 4 times daily. Ex- 
cision of the affected bone has also been prac- 
ticed, with the beneficial result of shortening the 
disease probably by months, and perhaps by 
years. 

: SPRAINS. — Warm applications are in most 
cases the best for 3 or 4 mm and may be ap- 
plied in the following manner: Dip a Bee 
sized piece of flannel into a pail or basinful of hot 
water or hot poppy fomentation, 6 poppyheads 
boiled in 1 qt. of water for about P hour; 
wring it almost dry and apply over the sprained 
part. Then place another piece of flannel (quite 
dry) over it, that the steam and warmth may 
not escape. This process should be repeated as 
often as the patient feels that the flannel next 
to his skin is getting cold, the oftener the better. 
If, however, the patient finds cold or tepid wa- 
ter more comfortable, it should be used. If the 
swelling be great, cold water should be applied. 
The diet should be nourishing, and not tend to 
constipate the bowels. When the knee is the 
joint affected, the greatest pain is felt at the in- 
side, and therefore the fomentation should be 
applied to that part. When the shoulder is 
sprained, the arm should be kept close to the 
body by means of alinen roller, which is to be 
wrapped 4 or 5 times around the whole of the 
chest. It should also be brought 2 or 3 times 
underneath the elbow, in order to raise the 
shoulder. Gentle friction with the hands, after 
the swelling and pain have subsided, will help 
towards recovery. 

TEETH, Caries of.— A successive softening 
and decay, gradually spreading till it reaches the 
central cavity of the tooth, which from that 
time is subject to fits of toothache. It may be 
promoted by any circumstances which lower 
the general health. It is very frequently a con- 
sequence of pregnancy and of nursing; it may 
follow any serious illness, or loss of strength, or 
the abuse of mercury. Treatment: If the caries 
be slight and recent, the whole of the decayed 
portion should be removed, and the cavity filled 
with gold, or an amalgam. But if the decay has 
advanced far towards the pulp cavity, or has laid 
that open, it may be necessary first to employ 
aperients and tonics, and use some abana 
to deaden the sensibility of the tooth, so as to 
enable it to bear the filling, and to protect it by 
a temporary filling of cotton or gutta percha. 
Avoid exposure to cold, errors in diet, and drink 
ing very hot, cold, sweet, or acid fluids. 

TEETH, Fracture of.—Ifa portion of a tooth 
is broken off, without exposing the pulp cavity, 
the exposed surface should be filed smooth, and 
no inconvenience will probably follow. If it is 
snapped off at the neck, and the pulp cavity is 
exposed and very painful, it should be touched 
with lunar caustic, and the mouth frequentiy. 
bathed with strong poppy decoction; when pair* 
and tenderness have ceased, an artificial tooth 
may be fastened to the stump. If a tooth is 
loosened by a blow, it should be fastened by silk 
to its neighbors. If a tooth is entirely driven 
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out, it should be replaced as soon as bleeding 
has ceased, and be fastened in by silk; no food 
should be allowed that requires mastication, and 
inflammation should be combated by bleeding 
over the gums. 

TEETH, Irregularity of. —Usually a consequence 
of contracted and ill-formed jaw-bones. If either 
of the canine teeth or of the incisors of either jaw 
pee much, persistently endeavor to push it 
back into its proper position with the fingers. 
But if at the age of fourteen or fifteen this meth- 
od has not sueceeded, and the teeth are crowded, 
the projecting tooth may be removed, although 
in many cases itis better to sacrifice one of the 
bicuspides to make room for it. If a growing 
child is underhung, so that the under incisors 
come in front of the upper ones when the mouth 
is shut, or so that the teeth meet at the cuttin 
edges, instead of the lower teeth being teccived 
within the upper, the child should be encouraged 
daily to push the upper teeth forwards with its 
tongue and fingers; and should frequently put 
the end of a spoon-handle behind the upper in- 
cisors, and then close the mouth, using the spoon 
as a lever to press the upper teeth forwards and 
the lower ones backwards. But if these simple 
means do not succeed, recourse should be had 
to the appliances used by dentists. The wisdom 
teeth, especially in the lower jaw, are extremely 
liable to be misplaced, growing directly out- 
wards or inwards, and producing ulceration of 
the cheek or tongue; or projecting forwards 
against the weleibenne molar, or accu 
into the coronoid process, or even being con- 
tained within a tumor in the substance of that 

process. In such cases a dentist’s services will 

e necessary. 

TESTICLES, Inflammation of.—Bleeding, pur- 
gatives, tartar emetic, opium, cold or warm lo- 
tions, should be resorted to, according to the pa- 
tient’s feelings. Low diet, and the recumbent 
position are essential. The weight must besus- 
tained by ahandkerchief. After the acute symp- 
toms have subsided, friction with mercurial 
ointment, astringent lotions, and compression, 
will be useful. In the hardness and swelling 
which generally remain, iodide of potash has 
the best effect. 

TOE, Great, Exostosis of. — The great toe is 
subject to a disease 
caused by a fibrous 
tumor at first; but it 
soon ossifies, pressing 
against the front half 
of the nail. Treat- 
ment: The only use- 
ful treatment is ex- 
cision of it, and of 
that part of the nail 
adjacent. 

TOE-NAIL, Ingrow- 
ing. — Soak well in 
warm water until the 
soreness is relieved; 
then introduce under 
eee a the nail a 

edgets of lint, to Ries 
bres ik wp out of the Exostosis of Great Toe. 


flesh. At the same time, with a sharp-pointed 
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knife, scrape a groove lengthwise through the 
center of the nail, from the root to the point. 


Repeat the 
more ie daily 
until it nearly 


penetrates the 
quick, and keep 
in this condi- 
tion. When 
proud flesh 
springs up in 
the nite nd 
itis very tender, 
take alittle perchloride of iron in powder and 
insinuate it as deeply as possible between the 
free edges of the nail andthe ulcer. This may 
be repeated in 24 hours or 86 hours, if neces- 
sary. Another good remedy is to put asmall 
piece of tallow in a spoon, heat it quite hot, 
and pour it on the granulations. 

TONGUE, Inflammation of. — Great swelling, 
tenderness, and difficulty of speaking and swal- 
lowing; generally accompanies severe salivation ; 
but it may occur in an acute form independently 
of this cause. Treatment: Purgatives and gar- 
gles; by bleeding, incisions, and antiphlogistic 
regimen generally. If abscess form, the fluctua- 
ting part should be opened. 

TONGUE, Swelling Under, or Frog. — A soft, 
elastic, fluctuating and transparent tumor which 
forms under the tongue, and contains a pale-yel- 
lowish fluid. Treatment: A good plan is to 
empty thecyst by means of a trocar, wash it 
out thoroughly, and then throw in a solution 
of iodine. 

TONGUE-TIE. — A prolongation of the fra- 
num lingu, confining the apes of the organ to 
the lower jaw. It is usually detected by the 
difficulty which the infant has in sucking. Treat- 
ment: Divide the frenum with a blunt-pointed 
pair of scissors, taking care to direct their 
points downwards, and keep as close to the low- 
erjaw as possible, so as to avoid the lingual 
artery. 

TONGUE, Ulceration of. — Endeavor to re- 
move the cause and use aperients and an astrin- 
gent gargle, as of alum. hen this fails, free 
and early extirpation should be performed, 

TONSIL, Chronic Enlargement of. —A_ fre- 
quent sequel of inflammation, especially of ca- 
tarrh in scrofulous children. The parts are li- 
able to attacks of acute inflammation, swal- 
lowing is impeded, the voice is hoarse, and 
breathing laborious, especially during sleep. 
Treatment: The system must be strengthened, 
and the secretions kept up by tonics and altera- 
tives. Iron, especially the iodide, bark, and 
cod-liver oil, may be administered in either of 
the following forms: 1. Iodine, 2 gr.; iodide of 
potassium, 4 gr.; water, 14 pt. mix; take } 
wineglassful 3 times a day.—2. Corrosive sub- 
limate, 1 gr.; tinct. of cinchona, 2 fl. 0z.; mix; 
take 1 teaspoonful 3 times a day. Contraction 
must be promoted by astringent gargles, by 
swabbing the throat once a day with a lotion of 
nitrate of silver, 20 gr. to the oz. of water ; 
use a piece of sponge the size of a walnut, over 
the end of a stick, firmly fastened on. Another 
remeay is to inhale boiling water, to which 20 
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drops of creosote or the same of tincture of io- 

dine has been added. If these measures fail, 
at of the gland should be removed with the 
nife, 

TONSIL, Inflammation of, or Tonsilitis. — 
Known by rapid swelling of the part, throb- 
bing pain, swallowing difficult, perhaps impos- 
sible ; headache, foul tongue and fever. reat- 
ment: It must be treated by poultices, a dose 
of calomel followed by purgatives, inhalation of 
the steam of boiling water, and, to promote the 
secretion of saliva; use the following as a gar- 

le: Solution of chlorinated lime, 4 fl. dr.; honey, 

0z.; water, 8 fl. oz.; mix and add 1 tablespoon- 
ful to a glass of warm brandy. If the gland con- 
tinues to swell, or if it occasion any embarrass- 
ment to the breathing, an incision should be 
made into it to unload the vessels, and give exit 
to matter. 

TOOTHACHE.—Let the patient havea dose of 
calomel and colocynth; confine him to liquid 
diet; wash out the mouth with asolution of car- 
bonate of soda in water; let the gum around the 
tooth, and between it and its neighbors, if tumid 
or tender, be scarified with a fine lancet ; then 
let the cavity be filled loosely with a little bit of 
cotton dipped into a solution of tannin and 
mastic, 1 dr. of each to 13 oz. of cologne water. 
If the pain is very violent, $ gr. of powdered ace- 
tate of morphia may be taken up with the cotton 
imbued with the tannin; warmed before it is put 
into the cavity. Insome cases, a whiff of chloro- 
form will lull the pain. The following are also 
occasionally of service: Warm poultices to the 
cheek ; a little piece of pellitory chewed; warm 
poppy decoction held inthe mouth; ora full 
opiate at bedtime, if the bowels have been well 
cleared; stimulant, escharotic and astringent 
substances introduced into the cavity of the 
tooth, such as a drop of strong solution of nitrate 
of silver, or solution of alum or of tannin, or 
creosote, and of such aperients as Epsom salts, 
402.5 oe of ginger, serie tinct. of cardamoms, 
of each, 1 fl. 0z.; comp. infusion of rose, 10 fl. dr.; 
mix and take at one draught. 

TOOTHACHE, Neuralgic. — Take quinine in 
large doses, together with aperients and altera- 
tives. 

TOOTH, Hemorrhage of, After Extraction. — 
The cavity must first be cleared ofall coagulum; 
then a piece of matico leaf, or a little strip of 
lint loaded with powdered matico, ora bit of 
nitrate of silver, may be put into the socket; 
but if neither of these suceceds, the cavity must 
be plugged; one end of a long thin strip of lint 
is to be firmly pressed into it, so as to come 
into contact with its very bottom, and the re- 
mainder in successive portions forced in till the 
socket is filled up to the level of the gum. A 
compress should then be placed on the part, 
thick enough to be pressed upon by the opposite 
teeth, and the mouth kept firmly closed by a 
bandage. 

TRANSFUSION OF BLOOD.—This consists in 
conveying blood from a healthy person to a 
weaker one. The basilic vein in the right arm 
of the patient is opened. From the median 
cephalic vein of the right arm of the healthy 
person blood is allowed to flow into the cup 
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ofa very ingenious apparatus here depicted. 
It consists of a cup of glass or of plated met- 


al, a flexible tube and a metal tube, which 


Apparatus for Transfusion. 


last is to be inserted into the vein. This last has 
an air-trap, so constructed that any bubbles of 
air would be detained in it, and be rendered 
visible to the operator. The blood is received 
into the cup, and allowed to fill the flexible 
tube and air-trap oe is emptied of air by 
being turned upside down), then the nozzle can 
be inserted into the vein, By raising the cup 
the force of the stream may be increased, and it 
can be stopped in a moment by the finger and 
thumb of the operator. 

TREPHINING. — An important operation per- 
formed by surgeons when a : 

art of the skull has been 
orced down upon the brain by 
some accident, causing uncon- 
sciousness and endangering the 
brain and life of the person. 
The skull is pierced by the in- 
strument near the injury, a 
small section is removed, and 
an elevator introduced to re- 
lieve the pressure. The aper- 
ture will then heal up. 

ULCERS.—Forsimple ulcers, 
lint soaked in water, or water 
and laudanum, is all that is 
required. For indolent ulcers, 
the application may be made 
more stimulating by the addi- 
tion of 2 gr.sulphate of zinc, or afew drops of ni- 
tricacid; or thesurface of the ulcer may be touch- 
ed with lunar caustic, . 
followed by a warm f 
poultice until free & 
suppuration is estab- 
lished, after which the 
water dressing will be 
sufficient. For irrita- 
ble ulcers, soothing 
applications, as warm = 
anodyne = fomenta-— panda 
tions or poultices are 
required, and dressings of extract of opium in 
glycerine and water, with rest of the part in an 
elevated position, are required. For both these 
forms and indolent ulcers, tonics, as quinine and 
iron, open air exercise, and good nutritious 
dict are useful; and in all forms of ulcers, espe- 
cially when there is much formation of matter, 
cleanliness and frequent changes of dressings. 
Specific ulcers require constitutional treatment, 


Application of 
the Trephine. 


ging an Ulcer. 
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in accordance with the nature of the case giv- 
ing rise to them. A smali amount of carbolic 
acid, 2 to 10 gr. to the oz., is at times a valua- 
ble addition to dressings. For weak ulcers, the 
application of strips of adhesive plaster asa 
bandage is sometimes of great advantage by 
supporting the edges, drawing them together, 
and thus assisting nature in her efforts to repair. 

UVULA, Relaxed.—The uvula is the projection 
seen at the back part of the mouth, at the en- 
trance to the throat. From the middle of the 
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inner portion of the thighs every second night ; 
or by a blue pill, 24 gr. blue mass and 1 gr, of 
extract of henbane, hyoscyamus, or of hemlock 3 
or, should it cause pain in the bowels or purg- 
ing, } to4 gr. of opium may be given night 
and morning, until a slight constitutional effect 
is produced; then iodide of potash may be giv- 
en in doses of from 10 to 80 gr. 3 times daily. 
Iodide of potash, in doses of 4 gr., 3 times daily, 
in 1 oz, of comp. syrup of sarsaparilla, is an ef- 
fective remedy. A mixture of 2 gr. of quinine, 


soft palate, the uvula hangs down into the! dissolved in 4 drops of dilute nitric acid, in in- 


throat, acting as a valve. 
flamed and relaxed, occasionally a troublesome 
cough, by its length, irritating the upper part 
ot the windpipe. Treatment: The usual mode is 
by astringents.—1l. Take of powdered kino, 6 
dr.; powdered-alum and powdered cinnamon, 
of each, 2 dr.; syrup, a sufficient quantity to 
form an electuary; mix, and take a dessert- 
spoonful oceasionally.—2. Bruised oak bark, 1 
oz.; water, 14 pt.; boil down to 1 pt.; strain, 
and add powdered alum, 4 dr.; brandy, 2 0z.; 
mix, and use as a gargle. 

VEINS, Tumors in, or Phlebolites.—These little 
tumors, which sometimes 
so greatly disfigure the face 
and neck,are calcareous con- 
cretions, or limy growths, 
formed by the degeneration 
of blood-clots in dilated 
veins. The knife is the only 
remedy, in the hands of a 
surgeon. 

VEINS, Varicose. — Vari- 
cose or dilated veins are 
generally found on the 
lower extremities. They are 
more common in women 
than in men, and are often 
the origin of troublesome 
ulcerations that frequently 
occur in later life. Treat- 
ment: Excision, and even a 
ligature around the: trunk 
veins supporting the varix, o 
have been adopted; butthe Aastic Stocking 
best treatment is a steady for Varicose Veins. 
and equal pressure by 
means of a laced stocking, as much rest in the 
horizontal posture as possible, and care taken 
to keep the bowels always open. 

VENEREAL DISEASE.—The treatment must be 
a combination of alterative and tonic measures ; 
a mild course of mercury should be resorted to, 
by rubbing 1 dr. of mercurial ointment on the 


REMARKS.—A baby should not sleep in the 
same bed with another person more than abso- 
lutely necessary, and should have a plenty of 
fresh air, day and night. Givean ailing child a 
warm bath, and the effect will be soothing and 
grateful. It should not remain in the water 
more than a few minutes, and when taken out 
be wrapped in a blanket and quickly dried with 
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It is liable to be in-| fusion of gentian, 8 times daily betore meals ; 


or 15 ‘drops of the tinct. of iron, 3 times daily, 
will often prove highly efficacious. 

WINDPIPE, Inflammation of.— Great consti- 
tutional disturbance shows itself, with difficulty 
of breathing and swallowing; a dry, harsh 
cough, with wheezing at every inspiration; the 
voice sinks to a whisper, the countenance be- 
comes livid, and respiration is carried on with 
extreme difficulty, death by suffocation termi- 
nating the sufferings unless relieved. Tveat- 
ment: Hot fomentaticns, blisters, cupping, hot 
bath, and an active employment of calomel and 
opium, 1 gr. of each, every 3 hours. Inhalation 
is valuable in this disease; for this purpose the 
following combination has been found useful : 
Comp. tinct. of benzoin, 3 fl. oz.; chloroform, 40 
drops; mix; a teaspoonful in a pint of water 
at 140° F. for each inhalation. 

WOUNDS, Applications for.—1. Wash twice 
aday with 1 dr. of carbolic acid in 8 oz. of wa- 
ter; then take 5 parts of glycerine and 4 parts 
of the yelk of egg ; mix well ; the mixture forms 
a varnish, with which wash the wound.—2. 
balsam fir, true Venice turpentine, oil of sweet 
almonds, of each, 2 oz.; add carbolic acid, 4 dr., 
previously dissolved in 2 dr. warm glycerine; 
mix; apply with a flat camel’s hair brush, and 
inject into the interstices of the wound with a 
glass syringe, having previously cleansed the 
wound with very warm water and a bulb 
syringe. 

WRYNECK.—A peculiar distortion, in which 
the head is bent down toward one shoulder 
(generally the right), and the face is turned to 
the opposite. Treatment: This will vary with 
the causes producing it. If it result from 
spasm, purgatives, leeches, and fomentations 
should be used; if from paralysis of the oppo- 
site side, general tonic treatment and stimu- 
lating friction will beuseful. If the contraction 
be permanent, the muscle must be divided. In 
the latter extremity, the services of a surgeon 
are necessary. 
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warm towels. Bathing the hands and face fre- 
quently is very refreshing, and will sometimes 
induce sleep. Every mother should make some 
general preparations for accidents. For a cut 
there is nothing better than isinglass plaster and 
powdered rosin. Get a few cents worth of rosin, 
pound it until it is fine and put it into an emp- 
ty, clean pepper or spice box, with perforated 
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top; it eanthen be easily sifted out on the cut; 
put a soft cloth around the injured member, and 
wet it with cold water once in a while. It will 
prevent inflammation and soreness. In doing 
up a burn, the main point is to keep the air from 
it. If sweet oil and cotton are not at hand, take 
a cloth and spread dry flour over it and wrap 
the burned part in it. Some simple remedies 
should always be on hand. Among them a little 
bottle of peppermint, in case of colic; chlorate 
of potash, for a sore throat; pepsin, for indiges- 
tion; a bottle of brandy, of a Pins and of tinct. 
of camphor. Have them where they are handy, 
but never touch them without being sure of 
what is taken. 

ANASTHETIC, For Children.—Chloral, in suf- 
ciently large doses, always produces in chil- 
dren a profound sleep approaching to anzesthe- 
sia. In incomplete anesthesia from chloroform, 
the patient eas the pain, and manifests his sen- 
sations by cries, as in anesthesia from chloral; 
but, while in the first case memory is preserved, 
in the latter all recollection of what was done is 
lost. The necessary doses for anesthesia are: 
From 2 to 4 years, 2. graines; from 4to 8, 3 
graines; from 8to12, 4 graines. It should 
be given in one dose, while fasting. Sleep comes 
on very quickly. The operation should be per- 
formed about 1 hour or 14 hours after the child 
has fallen to sleep. 5 hours is the usual dura- 
tion of the sleep, during which the respiration 
and the circulation preserve very nearly the 
normal type. 

BOWELS, Bands for Weak.—If the bowel com- 
plaint should become troublesome, keep a flan- 
nel band bound snugly around through all the 
hot weather. It supports the bowels, keeps them 
warm, and will often cure the trouble when 
medicine and diet have been of no avail, 

BOW-LEGS.—If the child is healthy, and has 
good, nourishing food and pure air, it will pro- 
bably outgrow its bow-legs as its strength in- 
creases. Rubbing the legs with the hand in thé 
morning may help to strengthen and straighten 
them, holding them straight at the same time. If 
the case is pretty bad, the two legs may be bound 
together with comfortable bandages during 
sleep, rubbing them well before and after bind- 
ing them. If the child is still quite young, it 
may be kept from standing on its feet for afew 
months, giving time for the crookedness to 
straighten while the limbs are growing stronger. 
A healthy child, with wholesome food, and pure 
air to breathe, if kept from standing and walk- 
ing while too young and weak, will not have bow- 
legs. Serofulous children are more likely to 
suffer in this way, and those that are very fleshy. 

BRANDY, For Children. — When brandy is 
used, or ordered by a physician, a few drops, ac- 
cording to the age, should be given in water or 
some sweet milk. Generally keep it in reserve 
for the time ofthe day when the sufferer appears 
to exhibit signs of being weaker than usual, and 
then give only enough to restore it toits average 
condition in health. Usually it is most frequent- 
ly needed in the latter part of the day, or quite 
early in the morning. 

BREAST, Acute Inflammation of.—Known by 
great swelling, tenderness and pain, and fever. 
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These symptoms are generally soon succeeded 
by formation of matter. Treatment: At first pur- 
gatives, leeches, and fomentations, or poultices 
after them; the milk should be drawn off, if it 
can be done without very much pain, and Dov- 
er’s powder 
given to allay 
restlessness. 
(hie ar im 
should be 
kept quiet in 
a sling. So 
soon as sup- 
purationis 
evident, a 
puncture 
should be 
made.  Effi- 
cient support 
should be giv- 
en by banda- 
ges, to take up 
the weight of 
the organ, f{ : a fis 
compress the ee ///) th 
oe Support for Inflamed Breast. 
vent bagging of matter. If, after leeches and 
purgatives, the tenderness and pain diminish, so 
that there seems a chance of resolution without 
suppuration, similar support is most useful. 

BREAST, Sore Nipples of.—Excoriations and 
cracks of the nipples not only cause great pain 
and inconveniencein suckling, but are a frequent 
cause of acute inflammation of the breast. The 
tannin lotion, made of 4 dr. of tannin, 1 fl. dr. 
of alcohol, and 4 fl. oz. of water, mixed togeth- 
er, should be used. The nipple may be defend- 
ed from the clothes and the child’s mouth by a 
metallic shield, orrubber band. Women who are 
subject to this affection should frequently wash 
the parts with salt and water, or solution of 
alum, during pregnancy ; or should apply ever 
night a liniment composed of equal parts . 
rectified spirit and olive oil. 

BREAST, Swelling of.—The swelling of the 


| breasts to an enormous size is very common 


during the earlier months of pregnancy in ple- 
thoric women. Boys and aa about the age 
of puberty are subject to slight swelling and 
tenderness, which soon disappears of itself if 
not interfered with. The breasts of new-born 
infants also are sometimes found to be swollen 
and hard. Yreatment: When the breasts are 
found to be hard and swollen, Ahey should be 
gently bathed with warm hog’s lard, and a 
piece of folded linen saturated with it laid over 
them. If this means does not cause the swell- 
ing to subside, apply a warm poultice, changing 
it every 3 hours, till the abscess breaks and dis- 
charges its matter, when it will speedily heal. 
CANKER.—A serious disease, consisting of ul- 
ceration, commencing in the gums, and thence 
extending to the lips and cheek. Apthee affects 
children during the first weeks and months of 
life; but canker rarely attacks a child under 13 
years of age or over 7 years, choosing for its ad- 
vent by preference the periods of the first and 
second dentition; and, at the latter period seem- 
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ing often to be aggravated, if not caused by | 
decayed teeth. Treatment: Tonics and gener- 
ous nourishment are of prime importance, as 
vanker generally indicates a low state of the 
system. Give 1 gr. doses of quinia in a little 
milk twice a day to a child 2 years old; also 2) 
or 3 teaspoonfuls of whisky in the 24 hours, | 
Use chlorate of potash, 1 dr. to the pt. of water, | 
as a mouth-wash, in mild cases; but if the ul- | 
ceration becomes very severe and destructive, 
resort at once to the muriatie acid, 1 part acid | 
to 2 or 3 parts honey; this praparation should 

be applied by means of a sponge ices over | 
the foul ulcers; one or two applications will | 
probably be sufficient to thoroughly cleanse the 
diseased surface, and change it to amore healthy 
action. Homeopathic: Carbo veg., mercurius | 
and nux vomica, will be found the best reme- 
dies with which to correct this condition ; when | 
the ulcers are consequent upon a derangement | 
of the stomach or liver, the remedies must be 
chosen with a view to correct these functional 
derangements. 

CHAFING.—(See Erythema in MEDICINE.) 

CHILD-BED FEVER (Puerperal Peritonitis).— 
When this occurs, it is on the third or fourth 
day, usually after confinement; the woman is 
seized with rigors, pains in the head, acute and 
constant pain over the abdomen, increased by 
pressure or any motion. All the secretions are 
suddenly stopped, the milk and womb _ dischar- 
ges especially, the abdomen is tense and distend- 
ed, the skin hot, the pulse quick, small and wiry, | 
yet sometimes full and bounding, with a white- 
coated tongue; the face is flushed and anxious, 
there is occasionally sickness at the stomach, 
and the respiration is brief and quick; the 
pulse becomes more rapid, the skin clammy, | 
the tongue, gums and teeth covered by a dark 
brown fur, and a low, muttering delirium indi- 
eates the approaching end, when the fever pro- 
gresses thus far. Treatment: Give 1 gr. opium 
every hour, combined with 2 gr. of calomel, 
and cover the entire abdomen with hot poultices 
of hops and bran, or of scalded corn-meal, or 
with hot fomentations, or cloths wrung out of 
hot turpentine. Later, give quinine in 2 or 38 
gr. doses, 4 or 5 times dnily: with beef tea. 
Warm vaginal injections of a solution of car- 
bolic acid, 1 dr. to 6 oz. of water, and 4 oz. al- | 
cohol, are of great value. 

CHILD-BED FITS (Puerperal Convulsions).— 
During labor, women are frequently attacked 
by convulsions, especially if of a nervous or 
epileptic condition. The patient is suddenly 
deprived of consciousness; the face and all 
parts of the body are distorted by spasms ; the | 
eyes are agitated and roll frightfully ; the tongue 

rojects and is bitten, causing it to bleed; 

loody froth issues from the mouth; the par- | 
oxysms last from 5 to 20 minutes, when the | 
convulsive movements gradually subside, and | 
consciousness returns. In unfavorable cases, | 
the patient remains in a state of total insensi- 
bility. Treatment: Keep up action of the 
bowels by mild saline cathartics, as the Rochelle 
salts ; free action of the kidneys should be promo- | 
ted by the tartrate or the citrate of potash, or use | 
small repeated doses of cream of tartar, a tea-_ 
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spoonful in a tumbler of water, as often as re- 
quired, to act both on the kidneys and bowels. 
Use chloroform inhalation to control the 
convulsions until labor is completed with the 
forceps, or by turning, when the passages are 
sufficiently dilated. Stimulating injections, ice 
to the head, mustard plasters to the extremi- 
ties and over the abdomen, and cups to the 
back of the neck and along the spine, with full 
doses, 20 gr. each, of chloral es, bromide of 
potash in a wineglassful of sweetened camphor 
water, and repeated when necessary, usually give 
relief; use until all convulsions subside. 
CHLOROSIS, or GREEN SICKNESS.— A dis- 
ease or condition almost peculiar to young wo- 
men at the age of puberty, consequent upon, or 
accompanied with, suppressed or vitiated men- 
struation. It is characterized by derangement 
of the stomach and bowels, manifest by a pale, 
bloated appearance of the tongue, foul breath, 
loss of appetite, or morbid craving for certain 
indigestible articles, as chalk, coal, clay, paper, 
etc. The bowels are torpid, the stools imper- 
fectly digested, and ofan unnatural color. The 
skinis extremely pale, sometimes clear, some- 
times yellowish, greenish, or waxy. Tveatment: 
Good diet, iron in some form, with bitter ton- 
ics, salt water bathing, change of air, cheerful 
companionship, and regular, moderate exercise. 
A pill of iron, quinine and strychnine, in the 
flowing form, is recommended: Sulphate of 
quinia, reduced iron, of each, 1 dr.; acetate of 
strychnia, 1 gr.; enough ext. of gentian to make 
60 pills; take 1 pill before each meal. The 
elixir of iron, calisaya bark and strychnia is an 
excellent preparation, as sulph. stryehnia, 1 gr. 
sulph. cinchona, 1 dr.; tinct. of chloride of iron, 
2 i dr.; enough syrup of tolu to make of the 


| whole 4 fl. oz.; mix; take 1 teaspoonful before 


each meal. 

CHOLERA INFANTUM. —'The symptoms are 
diarrhea, vomiting, refusal of food, and weak- 
ness; at first the head may be hot and the 


| stomach swollen; and later coldness and wast~ 


ing; death may result in a few days, with head 
symptoms; in other cases the child seems mere- 
ly to waste away from the combined effect of 
diarrhea and want of food. Treatment: Stop 
the vomiting and purging as soon as possible by 
opiates and astringents, as spearmint tea, cinna- 
mon water, of each, 1 oz.; tinct. catechu, 2 dr.; 
aromatie ammonia, 1 dr.; laudanum, 12 drops; 
syrup of orange-peel, 2 dr.; mix, and give 1 tea- 
spoonful every hour, till the diarrhea and vom- 
iting are checked, or sleep is induced. 2 or 3 
teaspoonfuls of brandy during the 24 hours, di- 
luted by 3 or 4 times as much hot water, with a 
little sugar, may be useful in preventing exhaus- 
tion. Warm r iperantay ginger or cayenne 
plaster, externally over the abdomen, with gen- 
tle friction, are frequently beneficial. 
CLEFT-SPINE TUMOR. — A congenital affec- 
tion in which the spinous processes and lami- 
nz of some of the vertebree are cleft or deficient 
The spinal membranes, deprived of their ordi- 
nary support, vield to the pressure of the fluid 
which they contain (which also is secreted in 
unusual quantity), and bulge out, forming a tu- 
mor in the middle line of the back. Treatment 
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Apply moderate ie aah by means of a hollow 
truss, or some such contrivance, so as to coun- 
teract that tendency to effusion which there al- 
ways is when a natural support is taken away. 

COLIC OF INFANTS. — 1. Hot catnip tea, or 
spearmint tea, or aniseed tea, or any of the hot 
carminatives by the mouth are useful in this 
complaint; but a simple injection of hot water, 
or hot saleratus water, will often prove to be the 
most complete remedy. Either of the following 
are valuable: — 2. Powd. rhubarb, fennel seed, 
of each, 2 dr.; water, 1 pt.; boil until 4 is dissi- 
pated; dose, $ teaspoonful to $ tablespoonful, 2 
or 83 timesa day. It is useful in those cases at- 
tended by constipation. —38. Laudanum, 80 
drops; anise oil, 18 drops; alcvhol, 1 0z.; mix; 
put in 3 pt. of boiling water, after sweetening to 
taste give} teaspoon or more, according to age. 

COUGH, Whooping. — This has 3 stages, the 
catarrhal, convulsive, and declining. The first 
stage has the symptoms of catarrh, as sneezing, 
dry cough, languor, restless nights and fever; 
the cough is intermittent and is more frequent 
by night than day; this stage lasts from 1 to 3 
weeks. The 2nd stage exhibits the paroxysmal 
cough; it isa peculiar whoop, from the spas- 
modic closure of the glottis; the paroxysms 
jast from 1 to 8 minutes and frequently termi- 
nate by vomiting of mucus and the contents of 
the stomach; the face becomes swollen and liv- 
id, and blood often exudes from the mouth, 
nose and ears; this lasts from 3 to 6 weeks. In 
the 8rd stage the symptoms become milder and 
less urgent; when after 3 or 4 weeks the child 
may get well. Treatment: No complete rem- 
edy for this disorder has been discovered ; but 
belladonna, either alone or in combination with 
quinia, has given relief. 1. Sulphate of atro- 
pia, 1 gr.; distilled water, 1 fl. 0z.; mix; 2 to 4 
drops every 2 hours, unless the peculiar effect 
of belladonna in dilating the pupils is observed; 
when this appears, stop the medicine for a few 
hours, and afterwards Ket the intervals be 3 or 4 
hours. — 2. Ext. belladonna, 1 gr.; powdered 
alum, } dr.; syrup of ginger, syrup of gum Ara- 
bic, water, of each, I 0z.; mix; a teaspoonful 
3 times daily, also once at night, if cough occurs. 
Homeopathic: If the patient is feverish, and the 
cough dry and whistling with some soreness of 
the throat, give aconite; if the cough is suffoca- 
tive, with scanty urine and great exhaustion, 
give arsenic; if the paroxysms are frequent, 
worse in the night, ahd the child gets very red 
in the face, give belladonna. Administration: 
During the first stage, the remedy may be re- 
peated 3 or 4 times a day; in the second stage, 
every 2 or 8 hours in bad cases ; during thestage 
of decline, a dose 2 or 3 times a day will be suffi- 
cient; dissolve 12 globules or 8 drops of the 
liquid in a tumbler 4 full of water, and give 
teaspoonful doses. 

CROUP.—An inflammatory disease affecting 
the larynx and trachea. The symptoms are a 
laborious and suffocative breathing, with wheez- 
ing, a cough, a peculiar shrillness of voice, and 


more or less expectoration of purulent matter as | 


the disease progresses. It attacks suddenly, 
often in the night. A false membrane forms in 


the most dangerous cases, and croup is con- | 
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sidered to be divided into 2 kinds: the spasmod- 
ic, and the membraneous or malignant. In the 
former, the symptoms are very violent, but are 
often relieved completely by a prompt emetic. 
The latter, or malignant kind, comes on more 
insidiously, and seems like a peculiarly hoarse 
cold. Treatment: The treatment of malignant 
croup may also be commenced by an emetic; 
tartar emetic, } gr., for a child 4 years old, and 
5 gr. of ipecac, mixed with a little warm water. 
If this does not relieve by bringing away the 
false membrane, the child should then be treat- 
ed in the same manner as for diphtheria; the 
strength should be supported by nourishment 
and stimulants, if necessary, frequent inhala- 
tions of the steam of warm water, and his bow- 
els kept in proper order. It is well to have a 
couple of grains of calomel in this first cathartic, 
as the influence of that is to diminish infiamma- 
tion and regulate the secretions of the liver and 
glandular system. After that, the bowels should 
simply be regulated by rhubarb, salts, or oil, as 
may be convenient. The following are also 
quite efficient methods of treatment: 1. Give 2 
teaspoonfuls of Epsom salts, and put the child 
to bed; apply mustard to its feet; wring out a 
flannel cloth in hot water, and wrap it around 
the neck as warm as it can be borne, protect- 
ing the bed with dry cloths; if the breathing is 
not easier, and the skin not getting moist in 3 
or 4 hours, mix $ teaspoonful each of powdered 
alum and ipecac in 3 glass of tepid water, and 
give it; if it does not vomit in 10 minutes, re- 
peat the dose with a teacupful of warm water 
every 5 minutes until there is free vomiting. If 
this should fail to afford relief in 12 hours, give 
10 gr. of calomel, mixed with 1 dr. of saltpeter, 
called nitrate of potash ; divide into 12 powders, 
and give 1 every 2 hours. —2. Bind a napkin 
wet with cold water, and a dry one overit, around 
the throat, and give a teaspoonful of syrup of 
ipecac; the cloths must be changed every few 
minutes till the choking is over; if necessary, 
give the ipecac or hive-syrup till the child begins 
to vomit. Homeopathic: Give spongia as soon 
as the hard cough is heard, and repeat every 
hour, } hour, or 15 minutes, a drop for a dose; 
aconite, when the pulse rises and there are fever- 
ish symptoms; this medicine can be alternated 
with spongia when the symptoms are very acute, 
and then given every 10 minutes with spongia; 
give hepar sulphuris, when the cough is looser 
and the feverishness has disappeared; a drop 


| every 2 hours. 


DIARRHEA, Of Infants. — To check infantile 
diarrhea: 1. Cinnamon water, 1 fl. 0z.; spear- 
mint tea, 4 fl. 0z.; bi-carbonate of soda, 10 gr.; 
syrup of orange-peel, 2 fl. dr.; Jaudanum, 6 
drops; mix; take 1 teaspoonful every hour. — 
2. Infusion of simaruba, 14 0z.; dilute nitric 
acid, 4 drops; syrup of clove, 4 0z.; laudanum, 
6 drops; mix; take 1 teaspoonful every 3 hours. 
(See Diarrhea in MEDICINE.) 

DRINKS, For Children.—Fresh rice water, bar- 
ley water, oatmeal water, with lemons and su- 
gar, are valuable in every house where children 
are. These are surely better than cold tea, 
which is often given, or even milk when not 
fresh. Give the baby all the water it wants. 
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DROPSY, Of the Brain.—This disease appears 
most frequently during the periods of infancy 
and childhood. Among its precursory head 
symptoms, none is more marked or impressive 
than the sudden scream, or piercing shriek, with 
which the little patient sometimes wakens from 
its sleep; and the ominous import of which the 
experienced parent learns to Send. The other 
symptoms are too familiar to need particular 
notice. Treatment: Purgatives are the main 
dependence ; commence with a full dose of calo- 
mel, from 2 to 4 gr., mixed with a little wet su- 
gar, for a child a year old; and followit up with 
small doses of Epsom salts every 4 hours; as 
Epsom salts, 1 dr.; nitre, 10 gr.; syrup of lemon, 
3 fl. dr.; water, 9 fl. dr.; mix; a dessertspoonful 
every 4 hours. Then, apply externally, glycer- 
ine, L oz. tinet. of iodine, 4 0z.; mix, and ap- 
ply to the head twice a day, either on a cloth or 
* painting with a little brush. As an internal 
tonic, use iodide of potassium, 20 gr.; syrup of 
tolu, } fl. 0z.; water, 2 fl. oz.; mix; a teaspoonful 
morning and evening after food. In extreme cases, 
blisters, and even issues on the occiput or nape 
of the neck have been advised. One of the new 
remedies, pilocarpine, or extract of Jaborandi, 
on account of its great power to drain the head 
by profuse salivation of the mouth, bids fair to 
be eminently useful in this disease; but future 
experience must decide this matter. Homeopa- 
thic: When there is a flushed, purplish, swollen 
face, with red eyes and dilated pupils, give bella- 


donna; much intolerance of light, irritation, or | 


feverishness, give aconite; great stupor, drowsi- 
ness, and stertorous breathing, give opium; 
manifest signs of effusion, dark flushed face, and 
dry lips, give bryonia. Administration: Of 
either of the above remedies, dissolve 10 globules 
in a tumbler 4 full of water, and give 2 teaspoon- 
fuls every 3 hours. 


EVOLUTION AND INVOLUTION.—These terms 


are now employed, the former to describe the | 


gradual dilatation of the womb during the 
months of pregnancy, and the latter its more 
rapid, but still gradual contraction to very near- 
ly its virgin dimensions. These are great 
and wonderful changes; and it is not strange 
that it takes much time, and much of the undi- 
verted energies of nature for their accomplish- 
ment. The virgin womb weighs 1 0z.; and the 
just emptied womb, immediately after child- 
birth, 24 oz. There are diseases and dangers, 
incident to evolution, which are well-known, and 


which the intelligent mother will endeavor to | 
The work of making a human being isa | 


avoid. 
great one, and it is easy to comprehend that she, 
to whom such an important trust is committed, 
should not allow her energies to be too much 
absorbed by other labors. But it seems more 
difficult for the woman to understand why, when 


she feels so well, she need be oie quiet so long | 
t 


after the birth of the child. Involution furnishes 
the reason; this also is a great work; 24 oz. are 
to be contracted to nearly 1 0z., and if the wo- 
man would retain her handsome form, free from 


that abdominal protuberance frequent among | 


child-bearing women, and if she would also re- 
cover her youthful vigor, she will be careful of 
her strength during six weeks after labor. 
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FEVER, Scarlet, or Canker Rash.—Somewhcre 
between the second and tenth day after expos- 
ure it begins with languor, pains in the head, 
back and limbs, with drowsiness, nausea and 
chills; these are followed by heat, thirst, ete. 
When the redness appears the pulse is quick, 
and the patient is anxious, restless, and some- 
times delirious; the eyes are red, the face 


_ swollen, the tongue is covered in the middle with 


white mucus, and is studded with elevated 
points of extreme redness; the tonsids are 
swollen and the throat red. The greatest degree 
of redness is reached on the evening of the third 
or fourth day from its beginning, when a gentle 
moisture appears, the disease begins to decline, 
with itching, and the scarf-skin falls off in bran- 
ny scales; as the disease advances the tongue 
often becomes suddenly clean, and presents a 
glossy, fiery-red surface, which is sometimes, 
withthe whole lining of the mouth, raw and 
tender. On pressing down the tongue, the 
throat is swollen and of a deep, florid red; on 
the tonsils may be seen white or gray ulcers; 
the great amountofmucus in these parts causes 
alsoa continual rattling in the throat; the glands 
under the ear and jaw inflame and occasionally 
break; che inflammation of the throat almost 
always runs into ulceration, and abscesses some- 
times form in the ear and cause deafness that 
may be difficult or impossible to cure. Treat- 
ment: In ordinary cases, the treatment should 
be very simple. The apartment should be kept 
cool, and the bed-covering light; the whole 
body should besponged with cool water as often 
as it is hot and dry, and the patient be per- 
mitted to take cooling drinks; when the fev- 
eris very high, the wet sheet pack should be 
thoroughly tried. (See Bathing in HyGrEne.) 
Give 10 drops of the tincture of belladonna, 
night and morning; the feet and hands should 
be soaked 2 or 8 times a day in hot water, with 
a little ground mustard or cayenne pepper 
stirred in ; if the bowels are costive, they should 
be kept open by gentle laxatives, 1 dr., each, of 
rhubarb and magnesia or Rochelle salts, or by 
injections ; the diet should, as a rule, be liquid, 
but need not necessarily be low; milk, milk-. 
porridge, chicken or mutton-broth, or beef-tea, 
will be suitable; in many cases tonics, as quinine 
in 2 gr. doses, 5 drops of mineral acids in sweet- 
ened water, or 10 drops of muriated tincture of 
iron, may be required. A useful external ap- 
plication is fat salt bacon, which should be 
rubbed over the whole surface from neck to 
heels, 2 or 3 times a day; internally nothing is 
better than equal parts of muriatic acid and 
honey, applied with asmall brush or swab, or 
diluted with water and used as a gargle. Dur- 
ing convalescence great care must be used to 
prevent catching cold; warm clothing should be 
worn ; quinine in 2 gr. doses 3 times daily may 
be used as a tonic, and lemonade or cream of 
tartar water drank freely to excite the free action 
of the kidneys. Homeopathic: Febrile symp- 
toms before the eruption, dry, hot skin, frequent 
pulse, great thirst, anxiety, restlessness, and 
nervous excitement, give aconite; eruption 
smooth, and scarlet red, burning sensation of 
skin, tongue coated with prominent red papille, 
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enly pale, rapid prostration, putrid throat, in- 
ternal heat and external coldness, fetid diarrhea, 

ive arsenicum ; profuse discharge from nostrils, 

ad smelling breath, foul ulcers in mouth, 
swelled glands in neck, give nitric acid ; extreme 
drowsiness, stertorous breathing, delirious, give 
opium. When scarlet fever is prevalent, a dose 
oPbelladanns taken occasionally will usually 
ward off an attack, or at least so modify the dis- 
ease as to render it comparatively harmless; 
dissolve 12 globules or 3 drops in a tumbler 
half full of water, and give a teaspoonful twicea 
day for a week, after which it will be sufficient 
to repeat the dose once in 2 days; for the trouble- 


some itching that often disturbs the patient so | 


much, anoint the skin with cocoa-butter, or rub 


with rusty bacon; the tenacious phlegm that | 


accumulates in the throat will be loosened and 
removed by takin 
in a little water; the patient should be sponged 
off 2 or 8 times a day with tepid water, and his 
linen and the bed-clothing frequently changed. 
The temperature of the room should be main- 
tained at about 70° Fahr., and amply supplied 
with pure, fresh air. Administration: In 
severe cases the remedy may be repeated every 
2 or 3 hours; but when the symptoms are less 
urgent, a dose every 3 or 4 hours will be suffi- 
cient; dissolve 12 globules or 3 drops in a 
tumbler 4 full of water, and give a tea- 
i a at a dose; alittle milk or thin gruel is 
all the patient should be allowed during the 
violence of the attack; even after the fever 
abates, and there is a craving for food, great care 


must be exercised in the giving of nourishment; | 
milk is one of the very best articles of diet, and | 


may be used in any stage of the disease ; as soon 
as digestion is being performed regularly, a lit- 
tle mutton or chicken-broth, cream toast, light 
oe etc., may be taken; fresh water or 

its of ice will be found very grateful to the 
patient, and may be taken at pleasure. 

FITS, or SPASMS. — During the period of 
childhood the nervoussystem is so easily excited 
or irritated that these are of frequent occurrence. 
During the first four years of its life the child is 
especially liable. Treatment: When a child is 
attacked, place the lower extremities up to the 
knees in water, hot as can be borne, for 10 or 15 
minutes; when taken out, rub them thoroughly 
dry and wrap in a warm flannel, at the same 
time enveloping the whole head in a cold cloth 
and changing it often. If the spasm is caused 
by indigestion, or constipation, give an injec- 
tion of warm slippery-elm or flaxseed tea. An 
emetic, a teaspoonful of mustard in atumbler of 
warm water, may be given. Mustard poultices 
or chloroform liniment to the spine may also be 
used, if necessary. If the gums are swollen and 
tender, lance them. 

HYMEN, Imperforate.—Sometimes this mem- 
brane completely obstructs the vagina, and 
causes the menstrual fluid to accumulate and 
distend the uterus. The impediment is easily got 
rid of by an incision. Then the fluid that has 
accumulated should be syringed out with warm 
water; otherwise it might putrefy, and cause 


= belladonna; eruption delays or grows sud- | 


¢ teaspoonful doses of glycerine | 
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typhoid fever and death. The abdomen should 
be bandaged, and the patient confined to bed 
until the uterus has resumed its healthy size. 

HYSTERICS. — Aun attack is generally preced- 
ed by depression of spirits, restlessness and a fre- 
quent desire to pass water. It is sometimes 
marked by convulsions, or fits. At times the at- 
tacks are local,manifested by spasms in the throat, 
the patient feels a ball rise there, her heart beats 
violently, and she laughs and cries by turns. In 
the worst cases, the limbs are thrown into 
spasms; the patient struggles violently, rising 
up in a sitting posture, and throwing herself 
back, twisting the body from side to side, clench- 
ing the hands, and throwing the arms about, so 
that she is with difficulty held. After the par- 
oxysms, the patient generally passes a large quan- 
tity of very pale urine. Treatment: Cutting 
the stays and lacing, laying the patient on her 
back and dashing cold water suddenly in the 
face, and holding some hartshorn to the nose, 
will generally effect a recovery. If not, give } tea- 
spoonful each of Hoffman’s anodyne and aromatic 
spirits of hartshorn, or the ammoniated tincture 
of valerian in a wineglass of camphor water, and 
again dash water over the face and neck. If 
these fail, give an enietic, asa teaspoonful of 
mustard, 15 gr. sulphate of zinc, or 20 gr. of ip- 
ecac, in a tumbler of water. After the subsi- 
dence of the attack, 3 or 4 comp. cath. pills should 
be given. Quinine will be found the best ton- 
ic, 1 gr. 3 times a day, in the form of pill, or 
in a little sweetened milk. 

JAUNDICE, Of Infants.—New-born infants are 
subject to a form of jaundice which usually 
makes its appearance 8 or 4 days after birth. 
The skin assumes a yellow color, which may 
last only a few days and then pass away. But 
sometimes, in addition to the yellowness of the 
skin, the whites of the eyes, the secretions of 
tears and urine become yellow, and the evacua- 
tions from the bowels bees a clay-colored ap- 
pearance; the abdomen swells; the child be- 
comes fretful, and all the ordinary symptoms of 
jaundice are developed. Treatment: Give 1 
gr. of calomel with a little wet sugar at bed- 
time, and 5 gr. of Husband’s magnesia in a little 
milk the next morning; repeat this medicine 
once a week, until the jaundice disappears. 

LABIA, Inflammation of. — The labia may be 
the seat of acute inflammation and ofencysted tu- 
mors, which perhaps may be connected with the 
round ligament; of hernia and of fibrous or fat- 
ty tumors. Treatment: The treatment of these 
cases requires no distinct comments. The cli- 
toris and nymphe, if they grow to an inconven- 
ient size,should be partly excised. 

LABOR.— When labor is about to commence 
the woman usually experiences some gencral 
agitation of the nervous system, the womb set- 
tles down lower, the genital organs become re- 
laxed and moist, a temporary diarrhea comes on, 
and there are frequent calls to make water ;: 
thus providentially emptying those viscera ad- 
joining the child’s pathway, and making more 
room for his head. Labor has 3 stages; the first 
commences with the beginning of labor, and ends 
when the child’s head has cleared the mouth of 
the womb; the second stage, commencing with 
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the termination of the first, continues till the | 
child is born; the third stage comprises the | 
period between the delivery of the child and that | 


of the atterbirth; thus, atthe end of the first 


stage, the inside door is wide open, and the larg- | 


est part of the child, his head, has passed through; 
ab the end of the second stage, the outside door 
has been fully opened, and the child has passed 
through; the third stage delivers what has been 
left behind, and thus completes the process. 
There are two kinds of labor pains—the wring- 
ing and twisting pains, and the bearing-down 
pains. The first seem peculiarly trying to the 
nervous system ; they exist during the first stage, 
and seem to be in the neck of the womb while it 
is being dilated. The bearing down pains occupy 
the second stage, and, though very severe, are 
better borne than the wringing pains of the first 
stage. These pains may be relieved by anzsthe- 
tics; and although there has been much preju- 
dice against them on the part of the ignorant, 
intelligent physicians have recommended them 
highly. They seem to be even more appropriate 
at this time than during surgical operations; for 
they not only save the sutterer from much of 
her pain, but they also promote muscular relax- 
ation, and thus help he labor to a more rapid 
termination. And they seem less dangerous at 
this time also; for even chloroform, which has 
not always been found safe for the dentist and 
the surgeon, has never been known to do injury 
to awoman in childbirth. Chloroform then may 
be recommended for these terrible pains, and 
with a 2 oz. bottle and napkin may be left very 
much to the management of the patient herself; 
she may pour about 4 teaspoonful on the nap- 
kin, and begin to snutfit earnestly when she feels 
a pain coming on, and come back to conscious- 
ness between the pains. Two other symptoms 
are often present re the first stage; nausea, 
and a sudden shivering without feeling cold; 
these are both favorable indications, being occa- 
sioned by the rapid dilatation of the neck and 
mouth ofthe womb. The bed should first be pre- 
pared, If there is afeather bed, it should be re- 
moved orturned back; the mattress should be 
protected by a rubber or oil cloth, if convenient, 
or by folded sheets, or any cloths that will be 
sufficient to guard the bed against the discharges. 
The woman should have on the clothes she ex~- 
pects to wear after labor; and when she lies 
down these should be tucked up under her arms, 
ready to be brought down after she gets through, 
thus saving her the trouble of changing her 
clothes at a time when she may be exhausted 
after so much pain and flowing. The lower 
part of her body may be covered by a sheet 
pinned around, and such other wraps as may be 
necessary for her comfort ; these, after they have 
been soiled by the discharges, can easily be re- 
moved and the clean clothes brought down at 
the same time. But, although it is well to have 
the bed in readiness, and prepare the woman’s 
clothing, she need not lie down at the beginning 
of labor, unless she chooses, but may sit, walk, 
or stand, as she feels most inclined. Whena 
person takes charge of a case of labor, he (or 
she) should first inquire about the state of the 
bowels and bladder; unless the bowels are more 
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open than usual, he should have an injection of 
a solution of 1 tablespoonful of salt in a pint of 
tepid water administered; or, if there is time, he 
may give by mouth 4 oz. of castor oil, or of Ep- 
som saits. He should next inquire as to the fre- 
quency of the pains, and whether the waters have 
been discharged; his first examination should 
be made as early, at least, as the first discharge 
of the waters, so that, ifitshould be necessary to 
alter the position of the child,he may beable to do 
it before the womb has contracted tightly around 
the child’s body. The membranes furnish a soft 
cushion wedge to press against and at length 
press open the mouth of the womb. Should they 
remain unbroken after this has been accomplish- 
ed; thatis, after the first stage is completed, they 
are not only useless, but, by presenting too much 
bulk for the successful action of the womb and 
abdominal muscles, they really retard the pro- 
gress of the labor, and should beruptured by the 
attendant; he can easily do this by sharpening 
the nail of his index finger tg a point, eg dur- 
ing a pain, when they are tense, by scratching a 
small opening. In an ordinary labor, besides 
cheering and encouraging the patient, there will 
be nothing further for him to do until the head 
presses against the perineum, or space between 
the openings of the vagina and of the bowel. 
This becomes very thin during the last severe 
po and, to Piece a rupture, the attendant’s 
mand, guarded by a napkin, should be kept 
pressing firmly and evenly against it during the 
passage of the child’s head and shoulders. The 
child usually announces its advent by a loud 
cry, Which gives a favorable impression as to 
life and lungs. But sometimes he makes no 
noise, and does not even appear to breathe. In 
such cases dash cold water on his face, and on 
the pit of the stomach; andslap his back brisk- 
ly ; if this does not succeed, resort at once to 
artificial respiration. (See Asphywia, in MEp- 
1cINE.) After breathing has been established, 
the cord should be tied about two inches 
from the child’s body, and, for the sake of 
neatness, it is well to tie a second cord two 
inches from the first, and then cut the cord be- 
tween. This two inches of navel-string, attach- 
ed to the child, soon becomes dead flesh and 
drops off in a few days; lest this dead flesh 
should come in contact with and irritate the liv- 
ing flesh, it is well, when the child is dressed, to 
cover the cord so that it may not touch and lie 
against the child’s skin. For this purpose noth- 
ing is better than a piece of cotton batting two 
inches square, twisted around the navel-string, 
and confined by winding around it several turns 
of thread or small twine. During the third 
stage, by gentle friction of the attendant’s hand 
over the mother’s abdomen, contraction of the 
womb is excited, and the afterbirth is expelled, 
generally with the very first pain or pains that 
sueceed the birth of the child; this is grasped 
by the attendant and rotated several times so as 
to unite its membranes into a strong cord, and 
thus secure their being withdrawn entire. After 
the womb has thus been emptied of its contents 
a swathe should be immediately applied to the 
mother; it should reach from the ribs to 6 or 8 
inches below the hips, and should be so snugly 
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pinned around her as to afford a firm and even 
support to the abdomen and its contents. The 
sviled clothing should now be removed, a soft 
napkin applied to the external parts, the clean 
clothing brought down and the woman comfort- 
ably fixed in bed; she may now be permitted to 
rest 2 or 3 hours, after which the child should 
be promptly put to the breast; this should be 
repeated for a brief period every 8 or 4 hours 
for the benefit of both mother and child ; in the 
case of the mother, nursing the breast has an in- 
fluence to promote a thorough and desirable 
contraction of the womb, and to excite the grad- 
ual secretion of milk; and as to the child, it not 
only procures a little nourishment, but also puts 
into practice that innate knowledge of imbibing, 
so necessary for its future support. The first 
milk that comes also has a necessary aperient 
effect in starting the child’s digestion. There 
are very rarely any after-pains after the birth 
of the first child, but in subsequent labors the 
woman is quite often troubled by them. She 
ean first try a drink of camphor mixture, tinct. 
of camphor, 1 dr.; sugar, 2 dr.; water, $ pint; 
mix the tinct. of camphor with sugar first, then 
add the water, and use freely as a drink. If this 
should fail, then try. + gr. of sulphate of mor- 
phia, or 80 drops of adda, The diet of the 
mother should be bland and cooling, until after 
the milk has come; as there is apt to be some 
fever, while the breasts are filling; she should 
take no meat or heating food till after 4 or 5 
days have passed; but should be kept to gruel 
or simple toast and tea. After this period she 
may be guided somewhat by her appetite, avoid- 
ing diversity and preferring simple, plain and 
nourishing articles of food. 
MARKS, Mother’s. — Blotches or stains, often 
uite superficial, and affecting only the skin. 
Some, however, though not rising above the 
surface, involve the adjacent cellular tissue ; 
while others show the form of warts or moles, 
orformtumors. Another form is nevi, produc- 
ed by the enlargement or excessive interming- 
ling of the smaller blood-vessels. They may be 
of every shape and color. Treatment: Usually, 
they must be let alone. Warts and moles can 
be destroyed. (See Warts in SurcEry.) If a 
nevus is attached by a slender portion of skin, 
and hangs like a cluster of berries, by tying a 
thread tightly around the pedicle, it will fall off 
in a few days, when touching the base of it with 
caustic will usually cure. Pressure and cold lo- 
tions have been the most general and successful 
modes of treatment for neevi; in cases where the 
pressure by bandage and compress, inclosing a 
piece of coin, can be early adopted and steadily 
persevered in, it is the best means to eradicate 
projecting marks, the discolored skin being af- 
terwards destroyed by caustic; care must be ta- 
ken to increase the pressure by degrees. When 
these measures fail, their removal can usually 
be effected only by surgical operation. 
~ MEASLES. — This is one of the principal erup- 
tions, affecting individuals but once, and _pro- 
duced by contagion. The rash usually appears 
on the 4th, but sometimes on the 3d, 5th, or 6th 
day, of a febrile disorder; and, after a contin- 
uance of 4 days, gradually declines with the fe- 


ver. The disease generally commences from 10 
to 14 days after the contagion has been received. 
The eruption first shows itself in distinct, red, 
and nearly circular spots. As these increase in 
number, they coalesce; forming small patches 
of an irregular figure, but approaching nearest 
to that of semicircles or crescents. These patch- 
es are intermixed with single, circular dots, and 
with interstices of the natural color of the skin. 
On, the face they are slightly raised, so as to 
give the sensation of inequality of surface to the 
finger passing over the ae. The disappearance 
of the eruption is followed by scaling off of the 
skin. Tréatment: In ordinary cases no treat- 
ment is neéded except keeping the bowels in or- 
der. If the eruption should be unusually de- 
layed, or if, after having once appeared, it should 
recede again, put the feet in warm water, and 


give warm drinks; and if this should not suc- — 


ceed, give syrup of ipecac in teaspoonful doses, 
until there 1s free vomiting. Lemonade and the 
the juices of fruit are useful ; and 10 drops of the 
dilute sulphuric acid, in 4 oz. of water 3 times a 
day, is a good coolingremedy. After recovery, 
the greatest care is necessary for wecks against 
catching cold. Homeopathic: Aconite should 
always be given first, for the primary fever, 
and then followed by pulsatilla, when the rash 
comes out; a dose every 3 hours; belladonna 
must be chosen for severe headache, sore throat, 
and great intolerance of light; a dose every 3 
hours; for chest or bowel complications, consult 
the articles on bronchitis, pneumonia, and diar- 
rhea; should the rash suddenly disappear from 
a chill, then put the patient into a hot bath, and 
give bryonia, a dose every hour. 

MECONIUM.—The first evacuation from the 
child’s bowels; of a dark-green or deep-black 
color, and very tenacious. It seems to be 
formed of the mucous secretions of the intes- 
tines, mixed with bile. The discharge usually 
takes place soon after birth, but sometimes it is 
delayed for many hours, and causes restlessness, 
colic, ete. Treatment: The first milk of the 
mother will generally have the effect to relieve 
this difficulty; therefore, the childshould be put 
to the breast as soon as possible, and no artificial 
feeding allowed if it can be avoided. If this does 
not succeed, give 1 teaspoonful of sweet oil, or 4 
dr.of flake manna, or, if these fail, 1 fl. dr. of warm 
castor oil. 

MENSTRUATION.— About the age of 14, the 
young girl’s form expands, her breasts enlarge, 
and there comes from the womb a bloody dis- 
charge, which, unless interrupted by pregnancy 
or other cause, afterwards occurs once in 28 
days, usually until she is about 49 years old, and 
hence called the “menses,” “monthly flow”, the 
“catamenia,” the “monthlies,” the “courses,” the 
“flowers,” the “changes,” etc. The flow lasts, 
ordinarily, from 4 days to a week, and amounts, 
on an average, in healthy conditions, to about 
5 oz.3 it varies considerably in different persons, 
and may even do so at different times in the 
same individual without any serious impairment 
of health. Sonecessary is this menstrual secre- 
tion to health, that if from any cause its first ap- 


| pearance is prevented, or if it is suppressed or 


retained, the system suffers seriously. 
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MENSTRUATION, Absence, or Retention of.— 
This may depend upon congenital malforma- 
tion, as absence of the ovaries, uterus, or vagina, 
closure of the cervix, imperforate hymen, ete.; or 
it may be dependent upon the health or habits of 
the patient. Treatment: If malformation be 
suspected, recourse must be had to an examin- 
ation, and the defect, if possible, relieved by 
operation. If the retention be dependent on 
constitutional causes, remove them. Ifthe pa- 
tient is of a full habit, venesection, mild diet, 
hip-baths, etc. When the reverse obtains, an 
opposite plan of treatment must be followed; 
tonics, as tartrate ofiron and potash, 1 dr.; wine, 
1 pt.; dissolve the iron in the wine, and take 1 
dessertspoonful 3 times a day, before meals; a 
generous diet, exercise, warm clothing, hip and 
foot baths, always bearing in mind that the wo- 
man is not sick because she does not menstruate, 
but that she does not menstruate because she 
is sick, or in other words that the amenorrhea 
may be merely a symptom of deranged health. 
Homeopathic: Pulsatilla should be given if 
there are premonitory symptoms, and the period 
is slow in making its appearance. A drop dose 
twice daily. 

MENSTRUATION, Cessation of. — Called by 
women the “ change of life,” the “critical peri- 
od,” ete. It usually occurs at or about the age 
of 49, though in some instances earlier; on the 
other hand it may be much later. As the change 
of life approaches, the menses become more or 
less irregular. They may be very scant or very 
profuse, amounting to a real hemorrhage. In 
many cases the change takes place so gradually, 
that the woman passes through it before she is 
aware. Others less fortunate are afflicted with 

‘dizziness, headache, flushes of heat, nervousness, 
debility, piles, itching and other unpleasant 
symptoms for years. Treatment: Symptoms 
must be treated as they arise; in general, a tonic 
course should be pursued, as nature will accom- 
plish this change of life perfectly well, if her 
forces are not diminished y prostration or de- 
bility. Give citrate of iron and quinia, 1 dr.; 
sherry wine, 2 fl. oz.; mix; 1 teaspoonful 8 times 
a day; and support with generous diet. 

MENSTRUATION, Painful. —'The cause may 
be a neuralgic, inflammatory, or other painful 
condition of the womb; or displacement of the 
womb, or some obstruction, as bending or strict- 
ure of the neck of the same organ. The pains 
are sometimes so violent as to resemble ae 
pains. The discharge is usually scanty, and 
sometimes accompanied with shreds oe clots. 
Treatment: Stricture, or narrowing of the neck, 
except when from an inflamed condition of the 
lining membrane, can only be cured by the pas- 
sage of instruments to enlarge the canal. Dur- 
ing the pains, rest in bed, cloths wrung out in 
hot water and applied over the lower part of 
the belly and between the thighs, hot stimula- 
ting teas, cups over the loins, and anodyne sup- 
positories, as morphia, 1 gr., extract belladon- 
na, 2 gr., with 1 dr. ecocoa-butter or suet, made 
into 4 suppositories, are good. In the congestive 
form, the spirits of mindererus in tablespoonful 
doses, with § to } gr. of acetate of morphia, 3 
or 4 times a day while the pain lasts, are the 
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best remedies. Homeopathic: Give chamomilla, 
pulsatilla, and cocculus, together with the appli- 
cation of hot fomentaticns to the abdomen. 

MENSTRUATION, Profuse. — An increase of 
the menstrual flow in frequency or in quantity, 
and may be either active or passive, the former 
occurring in robust plethoric habits, the latter 
in the reverse. The most common causes are 
excitements, fevers, internal congestions, dis- 
placements of the uterus, and approach of the 
critical period, etc. Itmay be confounded with 
the hemorrhage arising from abortion, for- 
eign growths, ete., within the uterus. Treat- 
ment: In persons of a full hahit, venesection 
may be necessary; rest, saline laxatives, as- 
tringents, ete. In the interval, moderate diet, 
cold” baths, ete. In debilitated cases, rest, tonics 
and astringents, and opium, good diet, ete. The 
following tonics and astringents are excellent 
remedies in this complaint: Sulphate of qui- 
nine, 1 dr.; tinct. of chloride of iron, 2 fl. dr.; 
enough water to make of the whole 4 fl. 0z.; 
mix, and take 1 teaspoonful 8 times a day; bro- 
mide of soda, 1 0z.; fl. ext. of ergot, 4 fl. 02; 
mix, and take 1 teaspoonful 8 times a day. 
Homeopathic: China if there is great weakness 
or faintness, and if the attack lasts long, and 
the blood is dark red: a drop dose every 8 or 4 
hours. Ipecacuanha if there is sickness, the 
blood very bright, and occasional pains occurs 
ring; adrop dose every 3 or 4 hours. Calcarea 
carb., in the intervals, especially if the flow 
comes before the month’s time, and the patient 
is of a strumous habit; 2 grains twice daily, dry 
on the tongue. 

MENSTRUATION, Suppression of.—This most 
frequently arises from wet feet, and catching 
cold. It occurs also in two forms : A cute, when 
the discharge is arrested during the flow; as, by 
cold, emotions, ete.; and chronic, where it oc- 
curs in consequence of the acute, or from grad- 
ual failing of the health, disease of ovaries, and 
critical period, ete. Treatment: The most im- 
portant point in the early treatment is not to 
catound the disease with pregnancy and cause 
miscarriage by the course adopted. In the acute 
form, if thereismuch constitutional disturbance, 
venesection, or cups to the loins, laxatives, baths 
and opium to relieve pains. In the chronic form, 
if possible, remove the cause; use tonics, aloetics, 
and the means above mentioned ; there being but 
few direct emmenagogues. Among the earli- 
est measures, the hot foot-bath, drinking hot 
teas, hot fomentations to the abdomen and put- 
ting the patient into a warm bed, will often suc- 
ceed without much resort to drugs. 5 gr. of 
powdered capsicum taken in capsules or sauce, 
will often relieve the pain and excite the flow. 
Whatever may be the measures resorted to they 
will generally be more efficient if used about the 
time when the regular flow should occur. Ho- 
meopathic: Aconiteis suitable to cases of sudden 
suppression resulting from a chill or mental 
emotion, and should be given early in drop 
doses every 3 hours, followed by pulsatilla, 
which will give more general relief than any 
other medicine, and especially to the nervous 
and delicate fair-haired women who suffer from 
uterine colic, and affections of the mucous mem- 
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branes. A drop dose 2 or3 times daily, with an 
occasional dose of sulphur at bedtime. 

MILK, Deficiency, or Superabundance of. — 
These may arise from mental anxiety, grief, sor- 
row, defective nutrition, ete. Treatment: Pro- 


| 


times the entire body. 


mote a vigorous state of health; weta cloth with | 


a warm infusion of Palma Christi, or castor oil 
lant, or fennel seed; keep it applied to the 
reast externally, and at the same time use the 

infusion of any of them freely asa drink. In 
case of superabundance, give internally, in their 
regular doses, iodide of potassium, belladonna, 
colchicum, or iron, and apply externally either 
belladonna or colehicum. 

MILK FEVER.—This occurs generally about 
the third day, if the milk does not appear before. 
It begins usually witha chill; the pulse is quick, 
full and hard; the breasts are sometimes hard, 
full and distended; but sometimes the secretion 
is suppressed and the bréasts are empty and soft. 
Treatment: The bowels should be moved gently 
with mild saline laxatives, as teaspoonful doses of 
Epsom salts, or rhubarb and magnesia; with 10 
to 80 drops of spirits of nitre, to cool the fever, 
or2to 5 gr. of Decaes powder, with 10 to 20 of 
the citrate or nitrate of potash, and the breasts 
should also be drawn. It usually subsides in 
24 to 86 hours. 

MILK-LEG.— This occurs usually in the sec- 
ond or third week after delivery; is limited to 
the lower extremity, and chiefly to one side, ex- 
hibiting to the touch a feeling of numerous irreg- 
ular prominences under the skin. It is hot, white 
and unyielding; and is accompanied sooner or 
later with fever. After afew days the heat, hard- 
ness, and sensibility diminish ; and the limb re- 
mains swollen for a period. The disease fre- 
quently consists in obstruction of the iliac or 
other veins. Owing to the pressure of the heavy 
uterus the serous part of the blood is forced out 
into the cellular membrane of the limb. Tvreat- 
ment: The application of leeches or cupping- 
glasses near the groin; fomentations to the 
limb, ete., and, when the active state has subsi- 
ded, the use of a bandage applied gently at first, 
butafterwards gradually tightened. In this pain- 
ful disease much attention should be given to 
placing the patient in bed as comfortably as pos- 
sible, laying the leg on pillows, and so support- 
ing it that the foot shall be raised a little tier 
than the hip. The limb should be assiduously 
fomented by means of flannels wrung out of hot 
saleratus water, the bowels kept in order by cool- 
ing aperients, such as drachm doses of Epsom 
salts, or 1 or 2 Seidlitz powders every day, and 
pain should be allayed by 6 gr. doses of Dover's 
powder, as often as necessary. 

MILK-SCAB.— A disease of nursing infants, 
and usually occurs during the first period of den- 
tition. It is an eruption of numerous, small, 
white pustules in clusters upon a red surface. 
It generally breaks out on the face first, mostly 
on the cheeks or forehead, attended by violent 
itching. The vesicles, which are filled with an 
acrid fluid, become broken by friction, and the 
humor dries into thin, yellowish scabs. As the 
irritation increases, the scabs grow thicker from 
the constant secretion beneath them. The iso- 
lated patches run together, and the eruption 
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gradually spreads over the whole face, and some- 
There is considerable 
heat and redness in the surrounding skin, and 
the child, who is exceedingly restless and fretful, 
is constantly rubbing the affected parts. T'reat~ 
ment: Anoint thoroughly with oxide of zine 
ointment every evening, and very gently wash 
off the ointment and those scabs that are loose 
the next morning with warm borax water, a sat- 
urated solution. Use simple water dressing dur- 


| ing the day. 


‘MISCARRIAGE.—This term is applied to the 
expulsion of the foetus before the seventh month, 
or before there is a probability of its living; its 
expulsion after the seventh month, and before 
the full time is termed premature labor. A great 
variety of causes may provoke miscarriage ; such 
as over-exertion, shocks, blows, falls, mental 
emotions, Yright, anger, joy or sorrow, when 
excessive, and disease, especially the eruptive 
diseases, and syphilis. When miscarriage is 
threatened, the patient generally experiences a 
sense of uneasiness, languor, pain in the back, 
and periodical pains of an expulsive character 
in the lower part of the abdomen, often with 
more or less flowing. Treatment: Perfect quiet, 
and rest in bed in a horizontal posture, on a hard 
bed, lightly covered with clothes, in a cool room, 
cold, wet napkins to the vulva, and a decided 
opiate, either 80 drops of laudanum by the 
mouth, or 40 by injection. _ If these means fail, 
and the flowing continues, the tampon, or plug, 
must be resorted to, and drachm doses of the 
fl. ext. of ergot administered every hour. Fora 
plug, a sponge wet with vinegar, or a_handker- 
chief, or any small pieces of linen may be pressed 
into the vagina, till it is full; andthena T band- 
age isapplied. If further measures should be 
needed, and the dangerous flowing still con- 
tinues, an experienced physician is required. 

MOUTH, Infants’ Sore, or Aphthee.—This very 
common affection of infants generally makes its 
appearance about the second or third week after 
birth. A few days before, the inner surface of 
the mouth will be found reddened, and small, 
red, elevations grouped in clusters on the lips, 
cheeks, gums, and other parts of the mouth. 
These patches soon become covered with a white, 
cheesy-like substance, resembling curdled milk. 
If this coating be removed, it leaves the surface 
beneath unbroken, smooth and red. Sometimes 
these patches run together and cover the whole 
mouth, and in severe cases extend down the 
throat. The affection is not dangerous, but is 
often painful, and prevents the child from nurs- 
ing. tt may be communicated to the mother, 
and cause excoriation and soreness of the nip- 
ples. Zreatment: Keep the child’s bowels in 
order, and apply locally equal parts of powder- 
ed borax and white sugar; put a pinch of this 
pee upon the child’s tongue 5 or 6 times a 

ay. 

MOUTH, Nursing Sore.—This occurs to nurs- 
ing women and even to those advanced in preg- 
nancy. There is a scalding sensation upor. the 
tongue and hot watery discharge from the mouth, 
the roof of which especially shows evidence of 
inflammation, and small, hard, painful swellings 
form on the tongue and cheek, which ulcerate 
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and are very sore. There is feverishness, and 


the bowels are costive ; but if the ulceration | 
After | 


extends to the bowels there is diarrhea. 
weaning it disappears. Treatment:, Mild laxa- 
tives, if the bowels are constipated; if diarrhea, 


spiced rhubarb and chalk mixture, with 20 gr. | 


of chlorate of potash 8 or 4 times daily, with 
small doses of iron and quinine. This complaint 
implies an asthenie or debilitated state of the 
system; therefore support in every way with 
generous diet and wine. 

MUMPS. — It begins with soreness and stiff- 
ness in the side of the neck; soon followed by 
swelling of the parotid gland, which is painful, 
and increases for 4 or 5 days; after the 4th or 
5th day the swelling subsides, and disappears in 
from 7 to 10 days; generally both glands swell 
at the same time, but sometimes one only is at- 
tacked; after the swelling has subsided, the oth- 
er is attacked; there is generally fever, with hot, 
dry skin, quick pulse, furred tongue, constipa- 
ted bowels and scanty high-colored urine; from 
effects of cold and imprudence, the disease some- 
times suddenly leaves the glands of the neck 
and affects the breast of the female, and the tes- 
ticles of the male; sometimes causing irrepar- 
able injury. Treatment: The swelled gland 
shouid be tomented with a flannel wrung out of 
an opiate lotion, $ oz. of laudanum to 1 qt. of 
hot water, and, when very painful, should be 
poulticed 8 or 4 hours with a hot linseed meal 

oultice ; costiveness should be relieved by a ta- 

lespoonful of castor oil, or 3-0z. of Epsom salts ; 
the bowels should be kept open by 1 teaspoon- 
ful of the salts every morning; should the dis- 
ease change to the brain or the testicles, the feet 
should be immersed in hot mustard water, and 
still more attention given to keeping the bowels 
free. Homeopathic: Redness of the face and 
eves, also of the swelled gland, with headache, 
give belladonna; tendency to the brain, delir- 
jum, wild, staring look, and nervous excitement, 
give hyoseyamus; fever, heat and chills, jaws 
stiff, and difficult swallowing, give mercurius. 
In ordinary cases, the chosen remedy may be re- 
peated, 3 times a day; should the disease be trans- 
ferred to the brain, testicles or ovaries, it may 
be necessary to repeat it every 3 hours; dissolve 
10 or 12 globules in 4tumbler of water, and give 
1 teaspoonful to a child, or 2 teaspoonfuls to an 
adult as a dose; the patient should be kept in a 
proper temperature, but not too warm, and care 
should be taken to prevent his taking cold by 
exposure In any way. 

NIPPLES, Sore.—(See Breast.) 

OVARIES, Inflammation of. — Catching cold 
from getting the feet wet, etc., while menstrua- 
ting, excessive fatigue, excessive sexual indul- 
gence, etc., may be causes. Treatment: Perfect 
quiet, with hot fomentations, hops and mush 
poultices, and anodyne and counter-irritating 
embrocations to relieve pain, and general treat- 
ment for any fever, are necessary in the acute 
stage, and later, repeated blisters. For ovarian 
dropsy, when the accumulation is large, a surgi- 
cal operation is necessary. 

PERINEUM. Laceration of.—This, during la- 
bor, if up to, but not through the anus, and if 
the patient when passing water turn upon her 
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hands and knees and uses extreme cleanliness, 
will generally heal, so as to give little or no sub- 
sequent mconvenience. Yet it would be better, 
immediately after labor, to close it by quill su- 
ture. Complete laceration of the perineum in- 
to the anus Is attended with distressing inconti- 
nence of feces, and is prevented from healing by 
the action of the sphincter muscle. 

PREGNANCY. — One of the most significant 
signs of pregnancy is the sudden stopping of 
the menses; if in addition to this, about the 5th or 
6th week after the last catamenial period, there 
should be morning sickness, swelling of the 
breasts, and the circles around the nipples should 
be conspicuously dark and wide, the woman’s 
condition is evident. Soon after the 4th month, 
quickening, or the first motion of the child per- 
ceived by the mother, takes place; but the only 
unmistakable sign of pregnancy is pulsation of 
the foetal heart discovered by auscultation, and 
this is not usually manifest before the 5th or 
6th month. It must be remembered that the 
woman is not sick, but only in a peculiar con- 
dition, and in order to pass through it successful- 
ly little is needed but ordinary sanitary rules 
and good common sense. She should take a 
reasonable amount of out-door air and eyercise; 
but she should remember that while making a 
human being, she is engaged in a great and sa- 
credly important work, and should not allow 
herself to be over-fatigued by exertions either 
of body or mind; her best physical energies 
and nervous vigor should be reserved for the 
benefit of the immortal being within her. If 
nausea is excessive, 10 gr. of oxalate of cerium, 
or of pepsin, occasionally administered, has oft- 
times removed it; the same amount of the new 
remedy, ingluvin, prepared from the gizzard of 
the fowl, has suited other cases; champagne has 
been of excellent service also for the same pur- 
pose ; and, recently, it has been discovered that 
the gentle dilatation of the mouth of the womb 
by the finger has completely relieved the nausea 
when all other efforts have failed. The average 
duration of pregnancy is 280 days, countin 
from the last catamenial period; a variation oF 
afew days, or even es may take place in 
exceptional cases; but this is the rule by which 
it is generally wise to reckon. 

PRICKLY HEAT.—(Sce Lichen in Meprcryn.) 

RICKETS.— A disease generally confined to 
childhood, characterized by a large head, pro- 
minent forehead, protruded breast bone, flat- 
tened ribs, tumid belly, emaciated limbs, and 
great general debility. The bones, more parti- 
cularly those of the spine and legs, become dis- 
torted; the stools are frequent and loose, a slow 
fever succeeds, and, unless the child rallies, it 
wastes away and death ensues. When recovery 
takes place there is always more or less deform- 
ity left. Treatment: The treatment of rickets 
depends more on proper domestic management 
than on direct medication. Careful nursing, 
warm dry clothing, thorough ventilation, moder- 
ate exercise, and, above all, a light nutritious 
mixed diet abounding in nitrogenous matter and 
the phosphates (see Food, Nutritive Power of, 
in Hycrene) will do much to effect a cure. To 
these may be added the administration of 1 gr. 
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doses of quinine twice a day; and occasionally 
1 dr. phosphate of soda or rhubarb. 

RUPTURE, or HERNIA, Of Infants. — This de- 
fect is quite common among infants, and particu- 
larly those with delicate constitutions. When 
it takes place at the navel it is called wmbilical 
hernia; if in the groin, inguinal hernia. The 
defect may be known by the protrusion of a 

ortion of the intestine or abdominal viscera, 
fotinlng a tumor beneath the skin. Umbilical 
hernia may be reduced by placing the child on 
its back and making gentle pressure upon the 
protruding part; it should then be retained in 
place by a suitable bandage. For this purpose, 
take a hemisphere made of wood, cork or ivory, 
of suitable size, place the convex surface on the 
opening, and retain it there with cross strips of 
adhesive plaster and a bandage round the body. 
If this be worna sufficient length of time, a rad- 
ical cure will generally be effected. Inguinal 
hernia is more difficult to treat. No one but a 
qualified physician or surgeon should attempt 
its management. 

SCALD HEAD.—Children are often troubled 
with a dirty, yellowish incrustation which forms 
on the scalp; it usually appears on top of the 
head, and keeps spreading. It is caused by an 
excessive secretion thrown out on the surface, 
which thickens into a dry, scaly crust, partially 
covering the scalp. If any part of this crust be 
removed, the skin underneath exhibits a red, an- 
gry appearance. Uncleanliness and keeping the 
read too warm are generally the cause. Treat- 
ment: In addition to the most particular atten- 
tion to the preservation of the health and clean- 
liness, the scales should be removed by thorough 
washing with soap and water, and, if necessary, 
by poultices; the hair should also be shaved, or 
cut off as closely as possible; the head should be 
kept covered with a cloth wet with equal parts 
of linseed oil and lime water. 

SLEEP-WALKING, or SOMNAMBULISM. — 
Children are most subject to sleep-walking. 
When adults are affected with it, the cause may 
generally be traced to mental exhaustion, over- 
excitement, or emotional feeling. The most 

referable method of awakening asomnambulist 
is by dashing cold water on the face. It is well 
to occasionally administer an aperient, and also 
to rectify any errors of diet, if necessary, and to 
remove, by the exercise of judicious and kindly 
advice and change of scene, undue excitement 
or morbid feeling. The other precautions, such 
as securing the feet, etc., during sleep, guarding 
the exits of the bed-chamber, are obvious. 

SNUFFLES (Coryza).—Infants are often troub- 
led with a kind of catarrh, or obstruction of the 
nose, which prevents them from breathing 
whilst they are sucking. It also annoys the 
child during sleep, and gives rise to a peculiar 
snuftling sound, similar to snoring in adults. In 
some cases there isa considerable flow of mucus 
from the nose. Treatment: (See Colds in Mrp- 
ICINE). 

TEETHING.—The first sign of teething is heat 
in the mouth of the child, felt by the mother dur- 
ing sucking, flow of saliva, biting and grinding 
the gums. The temporary set usually appear in 
the following order: 2 frontin each jaw, incisors, 
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about the 7th month; 1 tooth next to each of 
the preceding, lateral incisors, from the 7th to 
10th month; first grinding teeth, anterior mo- 
lars, about the close of 12th month; stomach 
and eye teeth, canines, from the 14th to the 20th 
month; back teeth, posterior molars, from the 
18th to the 87th month. If the gums are ex- 
amined, it will be found that the ridge, previ- 
ously perceived along the edge of the jaw, has 
disappeared, and the gum is full and rounded. 
(For child’s jaw, see 
cutin ANATOMyY--A li- 
mentation, Organs 
of.) Treatment: 
When the bowels are 
confined, give a gen- 
tle purgative. The 
warm bath at 96 de- 
grees soothes the 
child. If there are 
more than two good 
movements of the 


Lancing the Gums. 
bowels, and very loose and offensive, check 
them. Ifthe tooth is nearly through, the gums 


A Gum Lancet. 
inflamed and feverish, and distress is shown. use 
the lancet. It there is much bleeding, it can be 
stopped by taking a clean, soft linen towel and 
pressing it with the finger firmly against the 
aes Tf this fails, a little powdered alum may 

e put on the finger and pressed against it. Give 
the child fine splinters of ice to melt in its 
mouth, and let it enjoy the fresh air. 

URETHRA, Tumor of.—An excrescence, vary- 
ing in size from a large pin’s head to that of a 
horse-bean, is liable to grow from the female 
urethra, causing great distress through its ex- 
quisite sensibility. Treatment: It should be cut 
off, and a caustic applied to the surface. Im- 
mediately after, a sponge dipped in diluted vin- 
egar should be applied, to prevent injury to 
ie amet sound parts; and if necessary to 
introduce the caustic within the urethra, it must 
be by means of a tube with an aperture in it 
corresponding to the diseased surface. 

URINE, Retention of, After Delivery.—This is 
more particularly the case where the labor has 
been prolonged or very difficult, and the bladder 
injured by the passage of the child. Treatment: 
It will be necessary in some cases to draw off 
the urine with a catheter; this must be done by 
a physician, or skilled nurse. The application 
of warm fomentations to the region of the blad- 
der, or sitting over a chamber which contains 
hot water, is sometimes very useful. 

URINE, Retention of, in Children.—The blad- 
der may be very much distended and painful 
when pressure is made in that region. Some- 
times there is fever, sleeplessness, piteous moan- 
ing and crying, drawing up of the limbs and 
twisting of the child’s body. Treatment: A 
folded napkin wrung out of warm water, and 
laid over the region of the bladder, will have a 
salutary effect. (See in Mepicing, Urine, Reten- 
tion of.) 

VAGINA, Anterior Fistula of —A communica- 
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tion between the bladder and the vagina. It 
generally results from sloughing of the parts 
after a tedious labor. Treatment: As soon asit 
is discovered, the patient should be made to lie 
on her face; the utmost cleanliness should be 
enforced by means of astringent injections and 
fomentations; by which means the cicatrization 
and contraction of the aperture will be promot- 
ed. When the spontaneous processes of cure are 
carried so far as can be, art must step in; and 
most wonderful have been the eaninpee of mod- 
ern surgical art in this operation. Until Dr. 
Marion Sims, of New York and other eminent 
surgeons, demonstrated to the world the feasi- 
bility of closing up by a surgical operation this 
opening between the vagina and bladder, the 
unfortunate sufferer from this fistula had no 
other prospect before herfor years, except to live 
with the constant stench of urine dribbling upon 
her garments, or upon a mass of cloths kept 
about her person, as the best result in her power. 
The first surgeons in all our large cities now 
perform this‘peration. 

VAGINA, Posterior Fistula of.—This must be 
treated at first by cleanliness and mild laxa- 
tives. If after a time the aperture does mot close, 
it must be treated as in theabove last case. This 
fistula is an opening through the posterior wall of 
the vagina, and anterior wall aiibecctnans, mak- 
ing a communication betweenthe two; causing 
a calamity but little inferior to that of the an- 
terior fistula; and, fortunately, equally amena- 
ble to the resources of surgical art, by means of 
a similar operation. 

VAGINA, Prolapse of.——When the posterior 
wall falls down, bringing with it the rectum, 
there is great distress and difficulty in getting rid 
of the discharges; when the anterior wall, with 
the bladder, falls down, there is great irritability 
of the bladder, difficulty of emptying it, decom- 
position of urine, and other ill’ conseque ices. 
Treatment: Cold astringent injections, tonics, 
baths of alum water, and firna perineal bandage 
are the first set of remedies. Should these fail, 
it may be necessary to resort to a pessary, a 
thing which no one, however, should use if he 
can help it. If these do not succeed, there is an 
ingenious surgical operation, which consists of 
two parts: Ist, in contracting the circumference 
of the vagina; 2nd, in uniting the posterior 
portions of the labia, so as to bring forward the 
perineum, as it were, to act as a natural cushion 
and support tothe prolapsed parts. 

WASHING THE CHILD.—Immediately after the 
the birth of the child, it should be carefully 
anointed and rubbed well over the entire body 
with a little hog’s lard or some sweet oil, and 
especially in the arm pits, in the groins, and 
wherever the limbs are folded upon each other ; 
then take a piece of dry flannel and wipe the 
child until it is clean and dry. After this a lit- 
tle warm water and fine soap may be used to 
remove the grease. Particular pains should be 
taken to have the child perfectly clean at this 
first bathing ; by observing care in this respect, 
scaly eruptions and excoriations of the skin will 
in many instances be avoided. The tempera- 
ture of the room should be warm, and the child 
bathed at least once a day; at first the water 
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should be about new-milk warm, but the tem- 
perature should be gradually lowered, and atter 
a few weeks may be used cold. Never bathe 
the child in a cold room. 

WASTING AWAY (Marasmus).—Consists of a 
scrofulous affection of the mesenteric glands, at- 
tended with a gradual wasting of the body or 
flesh, distended, hard abdomen, pale, sickly ap- 
pearance of the skin, sunken eyes, variable ap- 
petite, which is sometimes voracious ; irregular 
uction of the bowels, the evacuations resemb- 
ling soap-suds and very offensive. If the dis- 
ease continues long, fever sets in. The disease 
frequently becomes developed in a child during 
the irritation of teething, or is called into activ- 
ity by the use of unwholsome food, want 
of pure air and cleanliness. Treatment : Fomen- 
tations, friction and the warm bath should be 
faithfully employed externally; the abdomen, 
especially, should be daily rubbed with the 
warm flat hand very gently, but long and perse- 
veringly ; and let the hand during the process, 
be so often wet with tepid brandy that 5 or 6 
teaspoonfuls be Tabbed in every day. -For a 
tonic, internally: Iodide of potassium, 1 dr.; 
syrup of sarsaparilla, 4 0z.; mix; $ teaspoonful 
before each meal for a child of 2 years. Let 
there be as much as possible of outdone air and 
generous diet; and when practicable, let the lit- 
tle patient be changed for awhile to anew dwell- 
ing-place, and new scenes. 

WET-NURSING. — There are times when rea- 
sons may prevent the mother from suckling her 
offspring.  I]-health, a delicate constitution, 
failure of the milk, or other physical causes may 
render it entirely impracticable. In all suc 
cases it is better to employ a wet nurse, if asuit- 
able one can be obtained, than attempt to bring 
up the child by hand. In large cities the risk 
is much greater than in the country, where fresh 
milk can be obtained without difficulty. In se- 
lecting a nurse, it isof the greatest importance 
that she be perfectly healthy. Hei age should be 
about the same as that of the mother, and her 
confinement have occurred about the same time. 
She should be free from all eruptions, us tetters, 
ulcers, glandular swellings, and all scrofulous 
taint. She ought to have asupply of good milk, 
be possessed of a kindly disposition, cleanly in 
her habits, and have a fondness for children. 
Having engaged such a nurse, enforce upon her 
mind the necessity of regular habits and_ strict 
attention to diet. She should avoid all heating 
or stimulating beverages, spices, flatulent food, 
or quack nostrums; bathe frequently, take prop- 
er exercise, and breathe pure, fresh air. 

WHITES (Leucorrheea.) — This signifies a dis- 
charge from the vagina, generally white, or near- 
ly colorless and transparent, sometimes yellow, 
or green, or slightly sanguineous, and of vary- 
ing degrees of consistency. When severe, it is 
accompanied by a sense of weight, heat and 
soreness in the vagina, irritation of the bladder, 

ain in the lower belly and thighs, ete. There 
1s almost always headache, languor, debility and 
pain inthe back. Treatment: The bowels should 
receive the first attention. An oz. of Epsom 
salts, dissolved in 1 gill of water, and first one- 
half taken, anc in 4 hours the other half, if the 
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first does not operate, will frequently cool the 
inflamed vagina. Besides the regulation of the 
bowels, little can be accomplished beyond re- 
moval of the causes of the complaint, when they 
can be discovered, and promoting the general 
health and strength in every way possible. Ho- 
meopathic: Calcarea carb. is of the greatest val- 
ue in the treatment of this affection of young 
women —2 gr. twice daily dry on the tongue, 
followed by occasional doses of sulphur. Sepia 
is most suitable to those cases of leucorrhaa oc- 
curring in married women, where there is a 
tendency to falling of thewomb. A P dose 
twice daily. The general health should be at- 
tended to, and local injections of calendulated 
water—a teaspoonful of the pure tincture to a 
teacupful of water, cold—is often of great value, 
if there is much irritation. A lotion of a tea- 
spoonful of hydrastis to $tumblerful of water, 
should there be much relaxation. China will 
relieve the weakness consequent on the leucorr- 
heal flow; a drop dose twice or thrice daily. 
WOMB, Bleeding from.— Whatever the cause, 
rest and quiet are imperative. The patient 
should be placed in bed in a moderately cool 


room, with the hips elevated, and cloths wet | 


with fresh or ice-water applied over the belly, 
thighs and genitals, and in severe cases ice may 
be introduced into the vagina, and presse 
against the neck ofthe womb; if following labor, 
gentle pressure should be made over the womb 
to cause it to contract. If these means fail, a 
soft handkerchief, a piece of soft sponge, or 
pieces of soft linen or cotton, wet with cold 
water, or iced water, or with some astringent so- 
lution, as alum water, or a weak solution of the 
eres ge or perchloride of iron, must be 
carefully introduced intothe vagina and pressed 
against the neck of the womb until the vagina 
is full. 

WOMB, Falling of, or Prolapsus.—A sinking 
of the uterus nearly or quite down to the os ex- 
ternum. It often occurs in early pregnancy. 
The causes may be congestion of the uterus, tu- 
mors, tympanitis, distention of the colon, relax- 
ation of the ligaments, too early “ getting up” 
after labor, tight lacing, dancing, running, or 
any severe muscular exercise, leucorrhcea and 
other exhausting discharges, straining, coughing, 
etc. There is pain in the back and groin, ex- 
tending down the thighs to the knees or toes. 
The patient suffers great distress in standing or 
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REMARKS. — In the sick room, as well as in 
most other departments of life, cleanliness should 
be observed in every respect ; have a ventilation 
which provides pure air without a draft; a uni- 
form temperature suited to the necessities and 
wishes of the patient; such light as shall carry 
health to the Tally without blinding the eyes; 
quiet and rest that shall the most soothe and 


acify should be secured, and food of the right | 


ind and proper quality. When the brain is 


affected the room must be darkened and kept | 
perfectly quiet. A sick child should never be | 
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walking, and in voiding the urine and fices. 
Treatment: In slight cases, rest in a horizontal 
position, with cold or astringent injections, are 
often sufficient. In prolapsus after confinement 
it is particularly necessary. Bandages, when 
they relieve, act by supporting the abdominal 
muscles, and those of the back; hence they may 
be useful in women who have borne many chil- 
dren, and in whom these muscles are much re- 
laxed. They can never be regarded as uterine 
supporters. In decided prolapsus, mechanical 
support by means of pessaries becomes neces- 
sary. These differ in shape according to the end 
to be obtained, and the peculiar views of the 
practitioner using them. The cheapest and a 
good support will be found to be a piece of fine 
firm sponge, cut to a proper size, to admit when 
damp of being presse iF to the vagina to hold 
the womb in its place. The sponge should have 
a stout piece of small cord sewed two or three 
times through its centre, up and down, and left 
sufficiently long to allow its being taken hold of 
to remove thesponge, once a day, opevery other 
day at the farthest, for the purpose of washing, 
cleaning, and using the necessary injections; and 
this must. be done while the patient is lying 
down, to prevent the womb from again falling 
or prolapsing. After having injected some as- 
tringent solution, wet the sponge in the same, 
and introduce it sufficiently high to hold the 
womb in its place. <A liberal use of iron tonics 
is needed. Mix fine iron filings with as much 
ground ginger. Dose, 4 teaspoonful 3 times 
daily in a little honey or molasses, increasing or 
lessening the dose to produce a blackness of the 
stools. Continue this course until well. 
WOMB, Inflammation of.—The signs of this 
trouble are pain, fever, vomiting, swelling of the 
belly, and tenderness at the nade of the womb, 
extending to the loins and thighs, and great 
rostration, and perhaps delirium. Treatment: 
he bowels shagla be opened by a mild saline 
laxative. The belly, and especially the lower 
portion, should be completely covered with a 
ine hot meal, or hops and_ bran poultice; 
leeches should be applied to the inside of the 
thighs; opiates may be administered by suppo- 
sitories. Soothing injections may ass as made 
into the vagina. If the inflammation becomes 
chronic, repeated blistering may be required in 
the groins, and over the womb. 
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suddenly aroused, but spoken to gently and 
soothingly. If it makes a great resistance to tak- 
ing medicine the doctor should be informed, as 
the excitement produced may do more harm 
than the medicine would do good. A sick child 
never should be left alone for more than a few 
minutes at a time, yet it should be carefully 
guarded from excitement and noise, and other 
children should be kept away from it. In _dis- 
eases of the chest a child should be raised by 
yillows into a half sitting position, as this makes 
it more easy for it to breathe. In udministra- 
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tion of medicine. if the dose is not given in the | 


department of Mepicrve, do not neglect to con- 
sae the doses so frequently stated through Ma- 
TERIA Mepica and PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMIS- 
TRY. 

AIR. To Cool.—It is often necessary, besides 
the ordinary ventilation, to devise some means 
to cool the sultry summer air of a sick room. 
For this purpose the following methods are re- 
eninenlet: 1. Hang thick towels, dipped in 
cold water with a little vinegar added, to the 
open window-sash.—2. Put 4 large cakes of ice 
in the different corners of the room; place each 
cake on a stout netting suspended on a frame; 
thus provide a clear drainage to the water; 
avoid noise and jar in placing the cake in posi- 
tion, and permit nearly all the surface of the ice 
to honetalioa by the air of the room; to the bot- 
tom of each net attach pieces of bunting reach- 
ing entirely across the net and down to a recep- 
tacle on the floor; these pieces conduct the ice- 
water and so completely expose it to the action 
of the air as to abstract a very large portion 
of the heat; have nets suspended as high as 
consistent with convenience in placing the ice, 
because the cold air would descend. 

BED-PANS. — These should be used in all 
eases where there is debility, or where the pa- 
tient should remain quiet, as in fractures. The 
best for common uscis a shovel-shaped pan. Af- 
ter the pan has been used, the nurse should im- 
mediately remove it from the room and empty 
it, and it should be well cleaned before being 
brought back; in case of infectious diseases a 
strong solution of copperas and carbolie acid 
should be thrown into it before removal from 
the room. 

BED-ROOM, Of the Sick.—A sofa or reclin- 
ing chair, upon which the patient can be 
placed while his bed is sae changed and 
made up, should, if the size of the apartment 
will admit of it, form a part of the furniture. 
Two tables, asmall one for the bedside, to con- 
tain the medicines in use, etc., and a larger one 
for the reception of other things, are desirable. 
Two or three bed-room chairs will be required; 
the wash-stand may well be supplied with an 
extra bowl and an additional water pitcher and 
goblet; add then spoons and glasses for adminis- 
tering medicines, and a liberal supply of soap, 
towels, etc. The room ofa convalescent add 
be made to look as bright and cheery as possi- 
ble. rifling changes may be made in the ar- 
rangement of the furniture; a new picture, or 
one from another part of the house, hung where 
it can easily be seen by the invalid; illustrated 
newspapers or new books placed on the table, a 
few cut flowers, and one or two plants in bloom, 
ao much to brighten a room. Wood-stoves 
are far preferable to coal-stoves in a sick room ; 
in any case, all the flues should be closed and no 
gas be allowed to escape into the room. <A tin 
of water should be placed on the stove, so_that 
the air may not become too dry. 
room be heated by hot air, it is well to place a 
basin of water near the registers, or a basin of 
boiling water occasionally beneath. 

BEDS and BED-CLOTHES. — Narrow beds, 


{iron bedsteads) with fresh hair or moss mattres- — 
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ses, are the best. These beds are easily moved, 
and thus the patient will not be compelled to 
look constantly at the same cracks in the wall, 
or count the same three spots in the corner. He 
‘an. be moved now into a shaded corner, now to 
the western window, to see the sun go down, 
again in front of the fire, that he may look at 
its cheerful blaze, and anon into the mostseclu- 
ded corner, that he may rest and sleep. All 
this is an immense gain, and is sure not only to 
comfort the prisoner, but to shorten his illness. 
A very excellent mattress for sick persons is the 
woven wire, which is a strong fabric of wire 
interwoven in all directions, with plenty of 
spring to it, and which yields to pressure in 
every direction. If this mattress is used, it is 
usually sufficient to place 3 or 4 folds of a blanket 
over it. Water or air mattresses are also very 
comfortable, and especially useful in chronic 
cases, as they prevent the constant pressure from 
inducing bed-sores. There are also many in- 
genious beds in use for the sick, which can be 
lifted or lowered at pleasure. The bed-cloth- 
ing must be light; counterpanes and coverlets 
must be discarded from the sick-room, and only 
good, light blankets be emploved. The pillow- 
cases and sheets are better of cotton than of 
linen. They should be placed smoothly over 
the bed, and be liaaieeeal frequently—daily in 
the case of infectious fevers. The bed the pa- 
tient lies on should be absolutely flat and per- 
fectly smooth. Ifa blanket be placed between 
the mattress and the bottom sheet, it is neces- 
sary to take great care that no wrinkles or ine- 
qualities are left in it. The bottom sheet must 
always be protected as far as possible from ev- 
erything likely to soil it. Since it is very desir- 
able not to disturb the patient oftener than is 
absolutely necessary, this may be done by the 
means of draw-sheets, which are placed under 
the middle of the patient, or under any part of 
the body where a discharge is issuing, or likely 
toissue. Draw-sheets are made of old sheeting 
doubled and sewed together, their size depend- 
ing upon the requirements of the case. These 
should beremoved as soon as they become soiled. 
' The sheets and blankets should be tucked well 
| in around the bed in cold or chilly weather. 
Nothing ismore easy to an experienced nurse, 
| or more difficult to an inexperienced one, than 
| to change the bed linen with the person in bed. 
Everything that will be required must be at 
hand, properly aired, before beginning. Move 
the patient as far as possible to one side of the 
| bed, and remove all but one pillow. Untuck 
the lower sheet and cross sheet and push them 
towards the middle of the bed. Have a sheet 
ready folded or rolled the long way, and lay it 
on the mattress, unfolding it enough to tuck it 
in on the side. Have the cross sheet prepared, 
and roll it, also, laying it over the under oneand 
tucking it in, keeping the unused portion of 
both still rolled. Move the patient over to the 
side thus prepared for him; the soiled sheets 
/ can then be drawn away, the clean ones com- 
pletely unrolled and tucked in on the other side. 
The coverings need not be removed while this is 
| being done ; they can be pulled out from the foot 
of the bedstead and kept wrapped around the 
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patient. To change the upper sheet take offthe | 


spread and lay the clean sheet over the blank- 
ets, securing the upper edge to the bed with a cou- 

le of pins; standing at the foot draw out the 
blankets and soiled sheet, replace the former and 
put on the spread. Lastly change the pillow 
cases. (See Beds and Bed-clothes in HYGIENE.) 

BED-SORES. — To guard against bed-sores, 
the position of the patient should be frequently 
changed, to relieve the constant pressure on any 
one part, and he should be bathed often with 
te vid salt water, or weak spirits and water, to 
stimulate a more active circulation of the skin, 
being careful, of course, to avoid wetting his 
clothing or the bed-clotning, lest he catch cold. 
Abrasions of the skin, after being well bathed, 
should be covered with collodion, and its appli- 
cation repeated as often as may be requinee: If 
sores or sloughs have formed, these should be 
bathed with a mixture of spirits and water, of 
sufficient strength to cause slight smarting, with 
afew drops of carbolic acid, and then dressed 
with covering of lint wet with the same, and all 

ressure removed by suitable pads, or, better, 

y air or water pillows. These are made of 
rubber cloth, and of various sizes and shapes. 
Sometimes one or more thicknesses of soft buck- 
skin, spread with soap-plaster, with suitable 
holes cut out, will be found useful to relievethe 
pressure. Ordinarily no application of lotion, 
ointment, or plaster can be of any service un- 
less the pressure upon the sore can be relieved. 

BEDS, To Warm.—One of the best articles for 
this purpose is an Indiarubber bag, holding 2 
qts., to be filled with hot water. It closes with a 
tight metal stopper. Another convenient arti- 
cle used in a sick room, is a sand-bag. Get 
some clean, fine sand, dry it thoroughly in a 
kettle on the stove, make a bag about 8 in. 
square of flannel, fill it with the dry sand, sew 
the opening carefully together, and cover the 
bag with cotton or linen cloth. This will pre- 
vent the sand from sifting out. Heat the bag 
Ne by placing it in the oven, or even onthe 
top of the stove. The sand holds the heat a 
long time; and the bag can be tucked close to 
thetform without hurting the invalid. Itis a good 
plan to make 2 or 8 of the bags, and keep them 
ready for use. 

CASTOR OIL, To Disguise.— The following 
formula affords a method of completely disguis- 
ing eastor oil: Glycerine, castor oil, of each, 2 
fl. oz.3 oil of cinnamon, 4 min. The essential 
oil should be rubbed up with the glycerine, the 
eastor oil added, and the mixture well shaken 
before using; } of the mixture will be an adult 
dose. 

CLEANING THE SICK ROOM.—It is important 
that the sick room should be well cleaned, and 
the best time to do it is in the morning. If, how- 
ever,the patient has not hada good night’s rest, or 
if he has been restless and unable to sleep during 
the night and inclined to sleep during the morn- 
ing, it would be well to put it off until he has 
had some rest. As little dust as possible should 
be raised; if the floor be covered with carpet, 
sprinkle moist tea leaves over it, and it should 
then be lightly swept with a hand-brush or 
broom. All soiled articles should be removed, 
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and only those necessary be returned after 
washing. 

COD-LIVER OIL, To Disguise.—Mix a table- 
spoonful of it intimately with the yolk of an egg, 
add a few drops of essence of peppermint, aed 4 
tumbler of sugared water. nother method is 
to add ether to the oil, or Hoffman’s anodyne in- 
stead of the ether, in the proportion of 15 min- 
ims of the ether or anodyne to each $ oz. of oil. 

CONTAGION.—(See same in HyGrene.) 

CONVALESCENCE. — With convalescence 
come manifold dangers that must be guarded 
against with jealous care. <A. single act of im- 
prudence then may render unavailing all the 
watchful anxiety of the previous weeks. An in- 
valid is peculiarly liable to take cold when first 
allowed to sit up. The room should beslightly 
warmer than usual, the chair or couch on which 
he is to sit covered with a blanket, and he him- 
self well wrapped in blankets and shawls. If 
possible, close-fitting flannels should be worn, 
and the feet must be covered with stockings. 
He should not be allowed to remain too long 
out of bed the first time, and it is well to have 
it warmed before he returns to it. No visitors 
should be admitted, and all excitement should 
be avoided until he has had timeto rest after the 
exertion. Except those actually engaged in the 
care of the sufferer not more than one friend at 
once should ever be allowed to enter the sick 
room. In some cases quiet is absolutely essen- 
tial to recovery, and itis always desirable. The 
visitor should sit where the invalid can see with- 
out being obliged to turn his head; he should 
enter and leave the house and move about the 
room quietly; carry a cheerful face and speak 
cheerful words, but tell no lies to be cheerful; 
do not fall into gay and careless talk in the at- 
tempt to cheer the patient; don’t ask questions, 
and thus oblige the patient to talk; tall about 
something outside, and not about the disease and 
circumstances of the patient; tell the news, but 
not the list of the sick and dying; never whisper 
in the sick room; if possible carry with you 
something to please the eye and to relieve the 
monotony of the sick room—a flower, or even a 
victure; if desirable, some little wholesome de- 
icacy to tempt the appetite will be well be- 
stowed; but it is most unkind kindness totempt 
the sick to eat too much of rich cakes, preserves, 
sweetmeats, etc. The weakness and languor in- 
separable from long illnessrender convalescence 
sometimes a very tedious and trying time. The 
small stock of strength is unequal to the demands 
made upon it, and it should be husbanded in 
every possible way. At night the invalid should 
have something to take the last thing before go- 
ing to sleep; any light nourishment will answer 
—a cup of cocoa, Deef-tea, or thin custard; a 
delicate sandwich, andif stimulant is ordered, a 
glass of wine taken then will prevent exhaustion 
during sleep. At the early morning hours, from 
3 to5, the powers of life should be re-inforced 
by food, as they are considered then to be at their 
lowest ebb. If it is impossible to heat anything, 
a cold drink is better than nothing. Halfa pint 
of milk, with the white of one egg beaten up in 
it, may be given. There is meaty little appe 
tite at this early hour, and something must ba 
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chosen that can be easily taken. During con- 
valescence, properly regulated exertion is highly 
serviceable; but it should never be carried so 
far as to produce exhaustion, and should be pur- 
sued for some time indoors, before it be attempt- 
ed in the open air; the latter, at first, should al- 
ways take place in a carriage, that can be opened 
or closed at will; the patient may then attempt 
short walks in the open air; but, in all cases, it 
is of importance that he is not unduly fatigued, 
as, otherwise, injury ‘instead of benefit will be 
the result. A patient should never be allowed 
to sit up longer than is agreeable to his feelings, 
and neyer so long as to produce a sense of 
fatigue. 

DEATH. Pains of.—Those most conversant 
with death scenes unite in their testimony to 
contradict the popular impression about its suf- 
ferings. As far as they can judge from ap- 
pearances, the period of dissolution is not, in 
the great majority of instances, distinguished 
by great pain. The light of science and expe- 
rience uponasubject which has heretofore been 
considered peculiarly dark and gloomy, con- 
signs to a merited oblivion those false and dis- 
mal expressions, “last struggle,” “pangs of 
death,” ‘“death-agony,” etc. 

DEATH, Resuscitation from Apparent.— The 
most powerful means for this purpose is un- 
questionably the use of artificial respiration 
according to the Sylvester method. (See As- 
phyxia, in Mepicrne.) But there may occa- 
sionally be some incidental helps; in one in- 
stance a person was brought to by pouring wa- 
ter from a height upon the pit of the stomach; 
switching that most sensitive part of the organ- 
ism, the skin, may have a powerful effect; 
sound has great power to rouse the unconscious ; 
the beating of a drum, a sudden scream, and 
especially music, when it is touchingly and 
skillfully performed. 

DEATH, Signs of.—The importance of being 
able to decide between death and a state of 
suspended animation, is obvious. There may 
be an apparent cessation of breathing and of 
the beatings of the heart, the eyes may be partly 
open and glassy, the jaws and fingers somewhat 
rigid, and there may be increasing paleness, 
coldness and rigidity. But none of these signs 
are decisive; there area few others that leave no 
room for mistake: 1. Hold a mirror before the 
mouth and nostrils, and, if there is any breath- 
ing at all, it will be made manifest by the mois- 
ture that will dim its surface.—2. Place a light- 
ed lamp under the arm or leg of the person, so 
near that its flame will gradually burn the skin; 
if he be alive, there will first be a blister; but, 
if dead, the skin will not be raised at all, and 
there will only be the scar of a burn.—3. Tie a 
piece of twine tightly around the person’s fing- 
er; if he be living, the finger will become red 
and swollen; if dead, no change will be pro- 
duced.—4. Let fall into the person’s eye a few 
‘Be of a solution of sulphate of atropia, 4 gr. 
to the fl. oz. of water; if he is living, the pupil 
will soon become dilated; if dead, no change 
will occur.—5. The reverse of this experiment 
may be tried by means of a few drops of tine- 
ture of calabar bean, if accessible; applied in 
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the same manner they will cause the pupil to 
contract. 

DIFFICULT BREATHING, To Relieve. — In all 
such cases the chest should be raised, allowing 
the head to fall back. The completest exten- 
sion backward of the head and neck will give 
the surest relief. 

DISINFECTANTS.—(Sce same in HyGrEnr.) 

DRINKS, For the Sick.—In fevers, small pieces 
of ice held in the mouth and allowed to dis- 
solve sometimes answer the purpose, but not in 
the majority of cases. Up to a certain point, 
the action of water taken internally, in fevers, is 
excellent. Aside from allaying irritation by 
quenching thirst, it flushes the kidneys, carry- 
ing off much of the effete material produced by 
the high temperature. This is especially the 
case with acids. One drachm of hydrochloric 
acid added to 1 qt. of water will give it sufficient 
acidity to accomplish the desired purpose, while 
at the same time it adds to the pleasantness, 
and sometimes relieves nausea. The use of acids 
in fevers is highly commended by some authors. 
The same amount of sulphurous acid may be 
added to 1 qt. of water when the bowels are 
loose or there is a tendency that way. In 
these cases acidulated barley-water is pleasant 
and nourishing. The same may be said of toast 
water. In constipation, oatmeal water may be 
used in the same manner. A few tamarinds 
added to a glass of water will often assuage thirst 
and open the bowels gently. A weak infusion 
of cascarilla or orange-peel, acidulated slightly 
with hydrochloric acid, was with an eminent 
authority a favorite thirst-allaying drink for fe- 
ver patients. Raspberry vinegar is a useful 
drink. Sweet fruits, although at first agreeable 
and refreshing, must be taken with care and 
moderation, for they often give rise to a dis- 
agreeable taste, and areapt to produce flatulence 
and uaa (For Milk, see that topic in Hy- 
GIENE, 

FOOD, For the Sick.—<s a rule, diet for the 
sick should be simple and nutritious, and so 
prepared as to be most easily and readily di- 
gested. During the acute stage of disease, the 
liquid forms, as broth, gruels, ete., are generally 
preferable. Meats should be cooked lightly, and 
the best methods are by boiling and broiling. 
Boiled food is usually the most easily digested, 
but not always the most nutritious. Fried meats 
of all kinds are indigestible, and should find no 
es in the dietetics of the sick. Variety is not 
ess important than quality. Both sick and well 
soon tire of sameness of food. It should be borne 
in mind that the body requires a variety of sub- 
stances to supply its constantly recurring wants 
and preserve or restore its health, and that the 
food must furnish them. All kinds of ripe fruits 
not of an acid quality, such as apples, pears, 
pens plums, grapes, raspberries, strawberries, 
plackberries,sweet cherries, sweet oranges, mel- 
ons, cantaloupes, and such others, will not dis- 
agree with the patient at the proper stage for 
tempting the appetite. Have always a clean 
napkin; change it every time food is partaken 
of. Ifthe patient is too weak to use a spoon or 
fork himself, be careful not to cram. If, with a 
languid movement of the hand, the poor sufferer 
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should bid you “begone” with all the nicely- | 
prepared food, take it kindly, but try it again at | 
some other time. Patience must be exercised. 
Bullying will do no good. Do not let the pa- 
tient know before what he is to eat or when it is 
coming. But it is well to ascertain if he has any 
longing for a particular article. (See Cookine 
FOR THE Sick, in CULINARY.) 

FRICTION. — In medicine, friction, whether 
simple or conjoined with liniments, is a thera- 
peutical agent of considerable power. By it the 
circulation is promoted in debilitated parts, 
and medical ie ioe te (iodine, mercurials, opi- 
um, ete.) are made to penetrate the pores of the 
skin. The benefit of friction, which consists of 
motion and heat, whether or not the same be 
raised by rubbing the body with a coarse cloth 
or the flesh-brush, has advantages by which the 
obstructions of the pores and cutaneous gland- 
ules are opened, their stagnating juices broken 
into small particles, dissolved, and rendered fit 
to be carried off in perspiration, in the room of 
which new juice will succeed with new vigor to 
the body; and longevity is this way most cer- | 
tainly promoted. Simple friction is performed 
by the hand alone, or with a piece of flannel, a 
hair glove, or a flesh brush. If it be performed 
by short, brisk strokes with the tips of the fin- 
Sele and with great celerity, when the naked 

and is the agent, and if it be continued for an 
hour or upwards, and repeated several times a 
day, its influence in reducing swelled glands 
and swellings of the joints, in starting into action 
partly paralyzed muscles, as well as in allevia- 
ting rheumatic pains, is very great; besides be- 
ing well performed, the frictiun should be con- 
tinued for (at least) half an hour, in order to-ren- 
der it useful. Gentle, slow and equable fric- 
tion, by producing a continued repetition of 
an agreeable impression on the nervous system, 
acts both as an anodyne and hypnotic. The op- 
erator should sit by the side of the bed, and in- 
troducing the hand under the bed-clothes, rub 
the legs or the arms (or other parts) gently with 
equally lengthened but slow movements. When 
the invalid is a child, its influence is more 
powerful when aided by a monotonous, but a 
soft, tune, which, although it operates upon a 
distinct sense, yet, by combination, renders the 
friction more soporific. When friction is ac- 
companied with the use of any acrid or irrita- 
ting substance, or is intended to introduce any 
active remedy into the system, the rubbing 
should be brisk, and of suficient force to slight- 
ly abrade and inflame the cuticle; and should be 
continued until the substance, which is usually 
in the form of ointment, either wholly or par- 
tially disappears, owing to its absorption by the 
skin. The hand of the operator should, in most 
cases, be guarded by a glove; otherwise he is 
likely to share with the patient the effects of the 
nase, a result not always agreeable or even 
safe. 

LIGHT.—The sick chamber should be the room 
in the house most exposed to the sunlight. If it 
is possible to place the bed where the patient 
can see the sky, so much the better. Ifthe sun 
becomes too bright it is easy to exclude it, but 
light is an absolutely essential element in recov- 
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ery. The fewest patients die in the southerly 
exposed wards of hospitals. The inhabitants of 
dark villages in the mountains, even with the 
pure air which surrounds them, show a greater 
proportion of idiocy than those in other parts of 
the land. It is only in a few atfections of the 
eyes or brain that an exclusion of light is re- 
quired, and those are so rare as to be only the 
exceptions which prove the general rule. Smok- 
ing kerosene lamps, gas, etc., contaminate the 
air, but light is necessary in thesick room. The 
lamp may be placed in the hall, or a lantern 
hung outside of the window, admitting light into 
the room. 

MEDICINES, Administration of. — Medicines 
should be given at regular intervals, and strictly 
in accordance with their directions. Shouldthe 
patient be asleep when the hour arrives for its 
administration, he should not be disturbed, ex- 
cept in particular cases. Liquid medicines 
should never be measured out with aspoon; a 
graduated medicine glass should be in every sick 
room. Should the medicine be an acid and the 
spoon used be silver, the medicine is altered 
and often rendered poisonous, and, instead of 
being beneficial, is injurious. Medicine should 
be taken well diluted. Powders, ifin small bulk, 
may be mixed with a little jelly or sugar, and 
taken from a spoon. Should the powder be in 
a large quantity, it may be mixed with water or 
mucilage. Pills may be easily swallowed by 

lacing them on the tongue and taking a mouth- 
Fal of water; in swallowing the water the pills 
will be washed downwards. 

NIGHT-SWEATS.—The cure for night-sweats 
depends entirely on the cause. Malaria gives 
rise to them, and then the cure is quinine and 
arsenic. Debility may cause them. In that case 
tonics and good nutritious food should be used. 
Consumption causes it, andthe cure is sulphuric 
acid, 10 to 20 drops in water each hour. After 
the acutestage of intercostal rheumatism is pass- 
edand the patientis prostrated, and convalescence 
retarded by profuse sweating during sleep, ad- 
minister in the evening 2 full doses of chloral 
hydrate. 

NURSING. — The first requisite for a good 
nurse is obedience to the directions of her supe- 
rior officer, the physician, Too many, who have 
undertaken the business of nursing, have done 
so with the idea that they are to prescribe forthe 
patient, and decide upon the proper medical 
treatment. This is a false and erroneous idea; 
for, while it is well that thenurse should have a 
good education, should understand much of med- 
ical science and methods, and should beso intelli- 
gent as not to give a blind and slavish compli- 
ance even to the physician; vet, generally speak- 
ing, she should be in a mood of mind to cordi- 
ally carry out his directions, and to submit the 
medical care of the patient to him, who alone 
has the responsibility. Next to obedience comes 
neatness; the nurse should be naturally neat; 

e . 
then come cheerfulness, energy, a sunshiny dis- 
position, a happy countenance, etc.; to insure 
which she must of course possess good health 
and great endurance; for the life ofa nurse is a 
laborious life. 
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CANDIES. 


REMARKS. — The different stages through 
which sugar passes in the process of candy mak- 
ing are as follows: The sugar is boiled until it 
becomes a perfectly transparent syrup; if fur- 
ther boiled until a portion “touched” between 
the forefinger and thumb, on opening them, is 
drawn into a small thread, which crystallizes 
and breaks, this stage is called the thread. If 
boiled again, it will draw into a larger string, 
and it bladders may be blown through the drip- 
pings from the ladle with the mouth, it is now 
called bloom sugar, or “boiled to the blow.” 
If, when revoiled, the skimmer is dipped in, 
and shook over the pan, and then given a sud- 
den flirt behind, the sugar will fly off like feath- 
ers; this is called the feathered stage. The next 
stage is called the crackled stage, or “boiled to 
the crack.” In this stage the sugar hangs to a 
stick dipped into it, andif put directly into apan 
of cold water turns hard and snaps. The next 
stage isthe caramel, and is tested by dipping 
a stick first into the sugar, and then into cold 
water, when, on the moment it touches the lat- 
ter, it will, if matured, snap like glass. It has 
now reached a full candy height. Throughout, 
the fire must not be too fierce, less it burn the 
sugar. Ifit is desired to work old candy over, 
dissolve it in water and run through a jelly-bag 
until clear. 

ACID. To Remove. — If the candy is too acid, 
dissolve it in water, then put in a sufficient quan- 
tity of lime or chalk in powder _to cause stron; 
effervescence; afterit has subsided, pass throug 
aflannel bag ; let the pan it is dissolved in be 
capable of containing twice as much as is put 


in. 
ALMOND CHOCOLATES. — Prepare the al- 
monds as if for burnt almonds ie Burnt Al- 
monds) aud then roll into chocolate, previously 
warmed. 
ANISEED SUGAR PLUMS.—Dry 2 lbs. green 
aniseed in a stove; rub it in the hands to break 


in a swinging basin, and coat with sugar boiled 
to ot when coated sufficiently, whiten and 
polish. 

BARBERRY DROPS. — Mix the juice of ripe 
barberries with powdered and sifted loaf sugar 
till they become a soft paste; heat over the fire, 
stirring all the time, but not letting it boil; re- 
move from the fire; add a little more sugar; 
stir well, and deposit it in drops on a tin, or a 
sheet of paper; dry the drops in a nearly cold 
oven. 

BARLEY SUGAR.—Boil clarified loaf sugar to 
the thread; then pour in for every pint of liq- 
uid sugar 2 teaspoonfuls of lemon juice and 6 or 
7 drops of essence of lemon. Stir well and boil 
again, tillas before, it is brittle; while this is 
boiling, slightly oil a marble slab ; on this pour 
the sugar; when cool, cut it up into strips with 
a pair of scissors, and twist the sticks a little with 
the hand. 

BISCUIT PASTE.—Prepare some paste as for 
Savoy cakes. (See Savoy Cakes, in CAKES.) 
Take 4 of the mixture, andadd dissolved choco- 
late; stir the whole well and divide into 2 equal 
portions; to 1 part add some more of the mix- 
ture; mix together prepared cochineal or car- 
mine and infusion of saffron; stir this into 
another portion of paste; divide it, and add to 1 
part some more of the ) pane butter or paper a 
square tin, and spread on a spoonful of each 
colored paste in rotation; bake it in a moderate 
oven, and when cold cut it into pieces as re- 
quired. 

BRANDY BALLS.—Boil brown sugar to the 
erack; work in good peppermint and 1 oz. ivory 
black to 7 lbs. sugar; roll them to the proper 
= and cut them off; then roll round with the 

and. 

BURNT ALMONDS.—For each lb. of sifted al- 
monds use 24 Ibs. loaf sugar, made into a syrup. 
A round bottomed copper pan is the best for 
making these in. Boil the almonds in the sugar 


off the stems ; winnow to rid of dust; then put | until they crack ; take from the fire, stir and sep- 
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arate for the second coat. Put 2 lbs. more of 
syrup into the pan; add the drainings from the 
first operation, and do the same thing over again; 
repeat this until finished; finally, drain; dry, and 
color with cochineal. 

ALMOND CANDY or HARDBAKE.—Boil 1 Ib. 
of sugar and 4 pt. of water until it becomes 
brittle when dropped in cold water; then add 
t Ib. of Alegonds anched and split, the juice of 
$ alemon, and 1 oz. of butter. Boil until the 
candy hardens at once in the water. Pour it 
out on a well-oiled dish. When cold it may 
be taken off the plate and kept for use in a tin 
box. Time, halfan hour. 

ALMOND CREAMS.—Blanch and pound 5 oz. 
of sweet and 1 oz. of bitter almonds to a paste; 
put to this loaf sugar to taste, rubbed with 
lemon-rind, and pounded. Rub smoothly a 
dessert spoonful of corn-flourinto 1 qt. of milk, 
or if it is to be had use 14 pt. of cream; add the 
yolks of 3 eggs well beaten. Put the whole, 
when well mixed, into a saucepan, set it on the 
fire, and stir constantly until it thickens; but 
on no account allow it to boil. The whites of 
the eggs may be whisked, and a little placed on 
the top of each glass. Time, about ten minutes 
to boil the cream. Sufficient for a dozen cus- 
tard-glasses. 

CANDIED BONBONS.—Heat 1 Ib. of sugar 
until it registers 40 deg., then cool it down to 
38 deg., by the addition of some essence to 
flavor, either aniseed cordial, cheery water, 
maraschino, or almond may be used. Let it 
cool, and beat it with a wooden spoon until it 
forms a paste, when put it in a basin until 
wanted. Next, get a wooden tray about 1 ft. 
square, and 2 in. deep, fill it with dry starch 
finely powdered, and stamp the starch all over 
with an ornamental cutter, leaving about 3 in. 
between each interstice. Melt part of the paste 
in asugar boiler, rub the spout with whiting, 
and fll the patterns in the starch with the 
sugar; let it dry for two hours; take them out, 
brush them to clear away the loose starch, 
place them in a candy eg cover them with 
some syrup at about 86 deg. of heat, and cover 
with asheet of paper. Allow the bonbons to 
stay fifteen hours in a drying closet, then break 
the top only of the sugar, throw off the syrup, 
put the bonbons on a wire strainer, and give 
them their finishing touch by letting them 
again dry in the hot closet. 

CINNAMON DROPS.—Mix $ oz. of powdered 
cinnamon, or $ tea-spoonful of oil of cinna- 
mon, with 1 lb. of pounded sugar and 3 pt. of 
water; boil the syrup to a candy height or until 
it snaps when put into cold water; then spread 
it on a large flat dish, well oiled, and score it, 
before it hardens, into small squares, or drop it 
evenly on paper. Time to boil, about a quar- 
ter of an hour. 

COFFEE CREAM CARAMELS.—Melt 2 lbs. of 
sugar with as little water as possible in a vessel 
on the fire; when the eee begins to bubble, 


pour in slowly 1 teacupful of rich cream_and|} 


stir carefully; add 2 oz. of fresh butter and ex- 
tract from 2 oz. of coffee, stirring gently and 
continuously while adding. As soon as cooked 
sufficiently to be brittle when dropped in cold 
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water, pour into buttered tin dish, and when 
nearly cooled, mark off with a buttered knife 
into squares. 

DATE CREAMS.—One cupful of molasses, 1 
egg, $ cupful of butter, and 1 cupful of hot 
water in which a teaspoonful of soda has been 
dissolved; 1 ee of mixed spices, and 1 
large cupful of dates, chopped fine. Cut in 
squares, like frosted_creams, bake in a moder- 
ate oven, and spread boiled frosting over the 


top. 

EVERTON TAFFY.—Put into 1 teacupful of 
water 1 1b. of powdered white sugar, and when 
the sugar is dissolved, add } Ib. of butter 
beaten to a cream and keep constantly stirring 
the mixture until a little of it put on a buttered 
dish firmly sets; add lemon or other flavoring 
to taste just before taking from the fire. Pour 
out ona dish that has been buttered. Never 
undertake to make candy of any kind in a tin 
saucepan. 

FRENCH VANILLA CREAM.—Break into a 
bowl the white of 1 or more eggs, as is re- 
quired by the quantity you wish to make, and 
add to it an equal quantity of cold water; then 
stir in the finest powdered or confectioners’ 
sugar until it is stiffenough to mold into shape 
with the fingers. Flavor with vanilla to taste. 
After it is formed into balls, cubes or lozenges, 
place upon plates to dry. Candies made with- 
out cooking are not as good the first day. 
This cream is the foundation of all the French 
creams. 

HICKORY-NUT CANDY.—Crack the nuts and 
chop them fine. Then measure as many cups 
of the nuts as of white granulated sugar. Put 
the sugar by itself in a saucepan, and shake the 
pan slightly until the sugar Is dissolved. Then 

our in the nuts and stir around. Pour this 
into buttered tins, and before it is quite cold 
cut into small squares. Any other kind of nut 
can be used if preferred; peanuts make a deli- 
cious candy made in this way. 

MAPLE SUGAR CREAMS. — Grate maple su- 

ar, mix it in quantities to suit the taste with 

rench cream, adding enough confectioners’ 
sugar to mold into any shape desired. Walnut 
creams are sometimes made with maple sugar, 
and are delicious. 

NUT CREAMS.—Chop almonds, hickory nuts, 
butter nuts, or English walnuts, quite fine. 
Make the French cream, and before adding all 
the sugar, while the cream is still quite soft, 
stir into it the nuts, and then form into balls, 
bars or squares. Three or four kinds of nuts 
may be mixed together. 

ORANGE DROPS.—Grate the rind of 1 orange 
and squeeze the juice, taking care to reject the 
seeds. Add to this a pinch of tartaric acid; 
stir in confectloners’ sugar until it is stiff 
enough to form into small balls the size of a 
small marble. These are delicious. 

ORANGE-FLOWERS’ CANDY.—Put 1 Ib. of 
doubly-refined loaf sugar into a saucepan with 
t. of water, and boil gently for ten minutes, 
Throw in 2 oz. of freshly-gathered orange- 
flowers, and leave them in the boiling syrup for 
five minutes, then turn them into a bowl, and 
let them remain for two days. Boil the syrup 
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once more until it rises high in the pan; strain 
upon sheets of pe er which have been placed 
upon large flat dishes, and loosen it from the 
paper before it is quite cold. Store the candy 
in canusters. 
BUTTER-SCOTCH.—Dissolve 2 lbs. of sugar in 
2 pts. of water; boil and add 2 tablespoontfuls of 
butter, and sufficient flavoring extract to suit. 
CANDIED FRUITS.—Take the fruit out of the 
syrup, and let it drain on asieve; dip the sieve 
with the fruit into luke-warm water ; take it out; 
let it drain, and dry in the stove; boilsome fresh 
syrup to the blow; put in the fruit, and boil 
in it; with a spoon rub thesugar against the side 
of the pan, to grain it; when it begins to whiten 
put the fruit in the white part separately; with 
two forks take it out and lay it on sieves or wire 
frames, for the sugar to drain from it. 
CARAMELS.—These are made by boiling clar- 
ified sugar till it is very brittle; then pour it on 
an oiled slab or sheet of tin, and, as soonas it is 
cool enough to receive an impression with the 
finger, stamp it in small squares with a caramel 
mold ; then turn over the mass; wipe the bot- 
tom and put it in a dry place to harden. When 
caramels are to be flavored, put the flavoring in 
when the sugar has come to the crack; then re- 
boil, and finish as before. If flavored with choco- 
late, it must first be dissolved in water; if coffee 
caramels are wanted, an infusion of the coffee 
must first be made, strained through a cloth and 
stirred into the syrup gradually; if the caramel 
is to be flavored rrith lemon, grate the rind with 
a lump of sugar, add a few drops of lemon juice 
with water enough to dissolve the sugar com- 
pletely, and stir the whole into the boiled syrup. 
CHANTILLY BASKETS.—Prepare some rata- 
fias; boil some sugar to the caramel degree; 
rub the inside ofa mold with oil, dip the edge of 
the ratafias in sugar and stick them together ; 
place the face of the ratafias towards the mold, 
except the last two rows on the top, placing their 
aces to meet 
the eye when 
the sugar is 
cold; take it 
out; join the 
bottom and 
top together 
with the same 
sugar; make 
a handle of 
spun sugar, 
and place 
over it; line 
the inside 


Chantilly Basket. 
with pieces of Savoy or sponge cakes; fill with 
custard or whipped cream, and stick in here 
and there, in the cream, small pieces of the cake. 
The ratafias can be replaced by cherries, grapes, 
or oranges; the last are peeled and divided into 
small pieces; the cherries and grapes can be 
used either fresh, preserved, wet, or dried. 

CHEWING GUM. —1. 1 lb. refined parafine; 
4 Ib.white sugar; color to suit; melt and pour in- 
to a candy pan, and divide when cool into squares 
—2. 11b. spruce gum, or Venice turpentine; 
$ |b. parafine ; melt together; and divide when 
cool into desired shape. 


LL 


CHOCOLATE.—Warm a mortar and pestle un- 
til hot; wipe the mortar out clean, and put pre- 
pared nuts in it; pound the nuts until reduced 
to an oily paste; if it is required sweet, add $ 
or % of its weight in powdered loafsugar ; pound 
itagain so as to mix it welltogether; place it in 
a pan and put it inthestove to keep warm; take 
a portion, roll well on a slab with a roller, un- 
til reduced toasmooth paste; putin another pan, 
and keep warm until the whole is similarly dis- 
posed of; then placeit again on the stone; work 
it over and divide into pieces; put these into 
molds; shakethem and let them cool. 

CHOCOLATE CANDY. —1 cup of molasses, 2 
of sugar, 1 of milk, 4 of aieeonte. a piece of 
butter 4 the size of an egg; boil the milk and 
molasses together, separate the chocolate fine, 
and mix with just enough of the boiling milk 
and molasses to moisten; rub perfectly smooth; 
then with the sugar stir into the boiling liquid ; 
add the butter and boil 20 minutes. 

CHOCOLATE CREAMS. — 2 cupfuls of pow- 
dered sugar to $ cupful of boiling water or 
milk; put on the stove and boil ten minutes; 
grate } square of Baker’s chocolate; place this 
on top of a steaming kettle; leave it there un- 
til soft; take off the cream and beat it until 
perfectly white; roll into little round balls, and 
dip them in the melted chocolate; flavor with 
vanilla. 

CHOCOLATE KISSES.—1 Ib. sugar; 2 oz. of 
chocolate, pounded together and finely sifted; 
mix with the whites of eggs well beaten to a 
froth; drop on buttered paper and bake slowly. 

CHOCOLATE PISTACHIOS. — Warm sweet 
chocolate by pounding it in a hot mortar; when 
reduced to a malleable paste, take a little and 
wrap round a blanched pistachio nut; throw it 
in nonpareils of various colors, covering it all 
over; fold in colored or fancy papers with mot- 
toes. 

COCOANUT CANDY.—2 cups of white sugar; 
¢ cup of water; boil; put the pan in a larger 
pan of water and stir until cool; when it be- 
gins to get stiff, stir in the grated cocoanut, and 
when cold cut into cakes. 

COLORS, For Candies.— The following are 
healthy and desirable; nearly all others should 
be avoided: Bistre. Light brown, prepared 
from wood soot; sugar may be substituted for 
this or any other shade of brown, by continu- 
ing the boiling after it has passed the degree of 
caramel, until it is burnt; Ais mix water with 
it so as to lessen the shades; dissolved choco- 
late may also be substituted. — Black. Ivory 
or bone charcoal, ground fine and mixed with 
a little gum Arabic. — Blue. Bub indigo in 
warm water until the required color is obtain- 
ed; or, dissolve } lb. in 1 lb. oil of vitriol. — 
Carmine. Reduce 1 oz. of cochineal to a fine 
powder ; add to it 6 qts. of clear rain or filtered 
water; put this into a large tin saucepan, and 
boil for 3 minutes; then add 25 gr. of alum, and 
let it boil 2 minutes longer; take it off to cool; 
when it is blood warm pour off the clear liquor 
into shallow vessels, and put them by to settle 
for 2 days, covering them with paper when it 
is settled, decant off the pure liquid; then dry 
the carmine for use — Green. Boil the leaves 
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of spinach about 1 minute in a little water, and 
when strained bottle for use. — Lemon. Use 
a solution of saffron. — ae Yellow, with 
a portion of red. — Purple. Madder or log- 
wood, intensified with a little indigo. — Red. 
Cochineal, 4 0z.; boil 5 minutes in 3 pt. of 
water; then add 1 oz. cream tartar and 4 oz. 
pounded alum; boil 10 minutes longer; add 2 
oz. sugar, and bottle for use. — Yellow. Rub 
with some water a little yellow gamboge ona 
late. 

: COMFITS.—These are small seeds preserved in 
sugar. Sift the seeds in a hair sieve; put them 
in the comfit pan, and rub well about the bot- 
tom until warm; boil clarified loaf sugar; pour 
over the seeds about 2 tablespoonfuls; rub and 
shake about the pan, until dry; give another 
charge and repeat the above process; give 4 or 
5 charges, increasing the amount of syrup each 
time, dusting flour over them before the last 
charge; sift them in a hair sieve; put them 
again in the pan and proceed as before until of 
the required size. 

COUGH CANDY.—7 Ibs. gran. sugar; } oz. 
cream of tartar ; 3 pts. water ; color with aspoon- 
ful of saffron water; boil to the crack; pour out 
on the slab; when stiff add 3 oz. tartaric acid, 
1 teaspoonful of aniseed, and 2 drops of pepper- 
mint; mix thoroughly, and pull; when done 
form into strips, rolls or drops. 

COUGH LOZENGES.—(See same in CHEmtst 
AND Droaaist. 

CREAM CANDY.—Take sugar and add an 
equal quantity of cold water; weta littlestarch 
—about 2 tablespoonfuls of starch to every cup 
of sugar; rub it smooth and set aside for use; 
set the sugar and water over the fire to boil, but 
do not stir after it begins to boil; let it boil till 
it hardens readily when dropped into cold water; 
as soon as it has reached that state pour in the 
starch, stirring rapidly; and let it boil, while 
being constantly stirred, for a minute or two; 
then pour into a well buttered dishand set aside 
until cool enough to work with the hands; add 
toit while working such flavoring as is preferred; 
work till very light; draw it out into a flat piece 
and cut into sticks. 

DROPS.—These are made by taking the de- 
sired amount of sugar and dissolving it in the 
required flavor; then boil it to the consistency 
of thick syrup; drop it on to plates or sheets of 

aper, and put it away to cool. The almond 

avor is obtained by blanching the almonds, 
crushing them, adding a little lemon juice and 
1 pt. of water to every lb. of almonds, putting 
the compound into a cloth and wringing out the 
milk. Cocoanut drops require the sugar to be 
added to the whites of 3 eggs, beaten toa stiff 
froth; then the cocoanut is added. Chocolate 
drops require nosugar; the chocolateis warmed, 
a little butter added, and rolled into shape; then 
nonpareils are sprinkled over the top. Coffee 
drops are made the same as cocoanut drops. 
When the flavor of fruit is desired, the pulp of 
the fruit is stirred with the sugar. 

FRENCH CANDY.—Take 2 Ibs. best loaf sugar; 
put into an enameled saucepan with just enough 
water to wet it; set it on a clear fire; boil 10 
minutes and remove any scum that may arise; 
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this done, remove it from the fire. Dip alittle 
candy in a basin of cold water. If it does not 
form a ball between thumb and finger, when 
cool, return it to the fire and boil a few minutes 
longer. If it has a brittle feeling, adda table- 
spoonful of water and boil again; when it is 
boiled to the right point, set it aside to cool. 
Divide it then into as many parts as different 
flavors are desired; drop the desired flavor, after 
being mixed with the desired color, on each 
piece; roll the piece like a piece of dough until 
thoroughly mixed. 

FRUITS, To Candy.—(See Canpiep Frutrs.) 

GINGER CANDY.—1 1d. loaf sugar; a few 
drops of acetic acid or the juice of 4 lemon; a 
dessertspoonful of essence of Jamaica ginger; 
boil the sugar with just water enough to dissolve 
it to the ball; add the acid and the essence; 
rub the sugar with a silver spoon against the 
sides of the sugar boiler to whiten; pour it into 
small moulds or into a tin pan; mark it off in- 
to the desired shapes and put away to dry. 

GUM DROPS.—Cheap gum drops, better than 
those of gelatine, can be made as follows: Mix 
1 Ib. of starch with sufficient cold water to make 
a stiff paste; then pour over boiling water to 
make it clear; add ie Ib. glucose and { to 1} Ibs. 
sugar; stir briskly over a moderate fire; flavor 
with any essence desired, and pour into starch 
molds. 

HOARHOUND CANDY.—7 Ibs. sugar, white or 
brown; } oz. cream of tartar; 1 qt. water; 4 
stron 

oarhoun 
tea; boil to 
the feather; 

ainagainst 
the sides of 
the pan with 
spoon, 2 or 3 
minutes, 
thenpour 
out on the © 
slab; form 
into flat 
sticks, rolls 
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or drops, with a hoarhound cutter, which are 
made in two styles, with movable knives or 
with fixed divisions. 

HOARHOUND LOZENGES. — (See Cuemist 
AND Druaaist. 

JUJUBE GUM.—1 lb. a very white and 


picked gum Arabic, 2 lbs.; powdered sugar, 2 
0z.; pound the jujubes in a marble mortar with 
5 pts. of water; put the whole into a pan, and 
boil until reduced to 8; strain the decoction 
through a cloth; beat up the white of an egg 
with a glass of water, and mix part with the 
decoction as it boils; throw in a little at a time 
of the remaining part, to check the ebullition ; 
when all used, take off the scum; put again on 
the fire; add gum and sugar powdered and 
passed through a horse-hair sieve; stir until 
dissolved ; when of the consistence of honey, 
place it in the bain-marie, and neither stir nor 
touch it; when it has acquired body enough, 
pour it into molds, previously oiled with good 
olive oil; place in the stove to finish drying; 
when dry, take it out and cut in small pieces. 
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LEMON CANDY.—6 lbs of sugar; add to it 3 
pts. of water; put the mixture over a slow fire 
for} hour; clarify with a little dissolved gum 
Arsbic; skim off the impurities as they rise to 
the surface of the boiling sugar; when it be- 
comes perfectly clear take a spoonful and drop 
it into cold water; flavor with oil of lemon; 
pour off thinly; cut into sticks. 

LICORICE PIPES.—8 lbs. of sugar, 12 oz. of 
licorice; warm the licorice and cut in thin slices; 
dissolve in 1 qt. of boiling water; stir well; let 
it settle; pour off free from sediment; dissolve 
thegum in the clear part, and mix into a paste; 
roll out a piece in a round form, untilitis about 
the size of the largest end of the stem of atobac- 
co pipe; dry them in the stove. 

LOZENGES.—Dissolve in } pt. of hot water 
$ oz. of gum Arabic; when cold stir it up with 
14 lbs. of loaf sugar and a spoonful of any pow- 
dered spice, or 12 drops essence; roll and beat 
the whole upinto paste; make into cakes and 
punch out the lozenges witha round stamp ; dry 
them near the fire. In place of the spice any 
flavoring may be used that is desired. 

MODELLING.—In modelling candy figures, 
correct proportions are very important. The 
form of the body is first made with the fingers, 
the more minute parts with the tools and a pair 
of scissors. In making a doll, make the whole 
length 6 times the length of its foot, 8 times 
that of its head; the thumb as long as the nose 
or the biggest joint of the middle finger; the 
fore finger shorter than the third, and the little 
finger shorter 
than the third 
by one joint; 
the width of the 
wrist as Jong as 
the thumb ; the 
ear the length 
of the nose, its 
breadth half its 
length; the arm 
8 times the 
length of the 
head, or 4 faces; 
the leg, from the 
knee-joint to 
the bottom of 
the foot, two 
heads and a 
half; the foot, 
which is 4 of 
the human stat- 
ure; divide the 
body into 8 
parts—first the 
toes from the 
top of the large 
one to the low- 
est joint of the 
little one, next 
the middle of 
the foot, and 
lastly the heel 
and instep. Af- 
ter the proportions have been determined upon, 
it is important that the form be true to nature; 
not only in making dolls, but in making flowers, 


Rose 
Stick. 


Foot Cutting 


Gouge. Tool. Tool. 
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baskets, ete, graceful and natural positions 
must be aimed at, avoiding the stiffand awkward. 

MODELLING TOOLS.—Four tools are requi- 
red—a rose stick, the thin, flat end being used 
for forming the leaves of roses out of the paste 
by flattening a piece on a table until it is of 
the required form and size; the other end for 
fluting and making borders, ete. A foot tool, 
used for forming the edges and borders, the cir- 
cular end being used to work underneath any 
part, or circular mouldings, and also for the 
paws of animals. A cutting tool, for which 
purpose the curved thin end is used, also for 
the formation of leaves, and the opposite end 
for fluting; a gouge, used in the formation of 
leaves for flowers. The curves of each tool are 
also used for different purposes in modelling, 
and for forming the raised and depressed parts. 
There are many others, but these will be suffi- 
cient, with the dotting or pointing tool; a piece 
of round pointed stick will do for this last. 

MOLASSES CANDY. — Take 2 qts. of molas- 
ses; boil over a slack fire from 25 to 85 min- 
utes; test it after it has boiled 20 minutes by 
taking some out on the end of a clean spoon, 
and dipping into cold water; if it hardens quick- 
ly it is boiled enough; when boiled put in a tea- 
spoonful of baking soda, and stir well; pour 
out into oiled or buttered tins; when cooled, 
with your hands well buttered or oiled, pull un- 
til the candy is white. 

NUT CANDY.—To 1 Ib. brown sugar add 3 
tablespoonfuls of water; when it boils add 4 
1b. butter; when thick and ropy, drop in the 
nuts; take from the fire and stir till it grains; 
then pour into buttered tins. 

OILED PAPER, To Make. — Melt some lard, 
or use sweet oil, and with a varnish brush go 
over one side of the paper lightly; then lay it 
between unoiled sheets of paper; put it away 
for 5 or 6 hours, and it will then be ready to 
wrap around the candy. 

PASTES. — Take 1 oz. of picked gum traga- 
canth; wash it in water; put in a clean pot and 
pour on it 4 pt. of water ; stir it frequently ; let 
it dissolve 24 hours; squeeze it out through a 
coarse cloth; put it into a mortar, adding grad- 
ually 6 or 8 oz. of sugar; work until it is a 
smooth white paste. When it is wanted for use, 
take the required quantity, work more sugar in- 
to it and add the flavoring desired. When fruit 
flavor is wanted, take # Ib. reduced pulp to 1 
lb. sugar, cut the paste into the desired shape, 
form it into rings or mold it it into figures. 

POP CORN BALLS. — The corn being pop- 
ped, salted, and kept as warm as_ possible, 
sprinkle over it a mixture of gum Arabic and 3 
lb. sugar, dissolved in 2 qts. water, and boiled a 
few minutes; stir the corn thoroughly ; mold 
into balls with the hands. If desired, sprinkle 
with a solution of carmine to the mixture, after 
it has been balled, to give a red tint. 

PURITY, Of Candy, To Test.—If the candy be 
dissolved in water, its purity may be tested as 
follows: If the water remains transparent the 
candy is pure; but if milky or depositing a sed- 
iment, terra alba or some harmful adulteration 
has been used. 

ROCK CANDY.—Take a brass kettle; make 8 
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or 10 holes at equal distances from each other 
around the sides of the kettle ; pass threads 
through these; stop the holes upon the outside ; 
boilthe sugar to the feather; pour it into the 
kettle ; put itinto a warm place 5 or 6 days; 
pour off the syrup; pour it over again; set it 
away; repeat this process 2 or 8 times; then 
again set it away until cool, when the threads 
may be removed with the candy clinging to them. 

STARCH MOLDS.—Take 2 or 8 flat boxes an 
inch deep; fill them with powdered starch ; in- 
to this press any patterns desired ; into these the 
compound is to be dropped, the dropper in one 
hand and a piece of wire in the other to cut off 
the fluid as it falls. 

SUGAR CANDY.—1. 2 cupfuls of white sugar ; 
3 teaspoonful of cream of tartar; 1 cupful of 
cold water, and 1 teaspoonful of butter; boil 
without stirring.—2. 8 cupfuls sugar; ? cupful of 
vinegar ; 4 cupful of water; juice of 1 
boil without stirring, till brittle; pour on a but- 


emon;- 
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Ices AND 


REMARKS ON MAKING.—When not possess- 
ed of a machine, having procured the necessary 
ingredients, secure a small, deep tub, not less 
than 8 inches greater in diameter than the inside 
can or freezer ; see that the tub has a hole in 
the side near the bottom, with a plug, which 
can be drawn at pleasure, to let off surplus wa- 
ter which would retard freezing. Have near at 
hand a spatula of hard wood, with which the 
cream can be scraped from the sides of the freez- 
er. Have also a smaller one with which mix 
coarse salt and ice together, and deposit the 
same between the can and the ice tub. Pound 
the ice fine. When the cream is flavored, place 
it in the freezer, which put in the tub; pile the 
salted ice around it; if there is a crank, turn it 
slowly at first, increasing the speed as the 


; Ice Cream Freezer. 
cream hardens; when the mixture is congealed, 
remove the lid, take out the dashers, cut awa 
the cream from the sides, mix the cream wit 
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tered dish, and pull untii quite white and light. 

SUGAR PLUMS. —Take a quantity of sugar 
syrup, in the proportion to their size; adda drop 
or two of any esteemed flavoring essence ; if the 
bon-bons are preferred white, when the sugar 
has cooled stir it round the pan till it grains 
and shines on the surface; when ready, pour 
through a funnel into leaden molds, of various 
shapes, and slightly moistened with oil of sweet 
almonds; as soon as the plums are cold, take 
them from the molds; dry them for 2 or 3 days 
in the air, and put them upon paper. Ifrequir- 
ed to be colored, add the color just as the sugar 
is ready to be taken off the fire. 

TAFFY.—(See Molasses, or Sugar Candy.) 

WALNUT CREAM DROPS.—The cream is made 
in the same way as that for chocolate creams; 
it is then made into a disc and } a walnut ker- 


nel stuck on each side; the cream may be col- 


ored or flayored with chocolate, coffee, vanilla, 
lemon, ete. as desired. 


DREAMS. 
the spatula until it issmooth and soft; reinsert 
the dashers; cover the can again, and work 
until the cream is hard and well set. If there 
is no crank, use the spatula repeatedly instead. 
For ease and rapidity, there is, of course, 
nothing so good as a well-constructed, quick 
and reliable freezing machine, such as the 
“American,” shown in the cut. For the best 
aie 3 mixtures and colorings, see those top- 
ics in this department. 
ALMOND CREAM.—Take 6 oz. bitter almonds, 
blanch and pound them in a mortar; add by 
degrees a little rose water; boil very gently in 
1 pt. of cream until highly flavored with them ; 
ble the cream into a bowl; stir in 1 lb. pow- 
ered loaf sugar; cover it; set it away to cool 
gradually; when cold, strain it and stir gradu- 
ally, but very hard, into 8 pts. of cream; freeze, 
and let stand about 2 hours, when freeze the 
second time, and serve at once. 
APRICOT ICE.—Skin, divide and stone 6 large 
ripe apricots; blanch, pound and add the ker- 
nels to the fruit; juice of 2 lemons; $ pt. of 
water, and 2 oz. of clarified sugar; put in an 
earthen crock for 1$ hours; strain and mix the 
whites of 8 eggs beaten to a firm froth with 4 
oz. of powdered sugar; add this to the prepared 
water ; mix thoroughly and freeze; 12 oz. of 
jam can be used instead of the fresh fruit. 
APPLE ICE. — Pare and core some apples; 
cut them in pieces into a preserving pan; cover 
with water; boil until romieed to a marmalade; 
strain; to 1 pt. of apple water add 4 pt. syrup, 
the juice of a lemon, and a little water ; when 
cold, freeze. 
BARBERRY ICE.—First soften the berries by 
either boiling in the syrup or putting in a stew- 
pan, and stirring over the fire until tender; pass 
them through a sieve, mix, and freeze. 

BISCUIT ICE CREAM.—Dry and pound 2 oz. 
of sponge cake; mix with 1 pt. of custard; flavor 
slightly with lemon; sweeten and freeze. Savoy 
cakes may be used and a few ratafias. 
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BROWN BREAD ICE.—Make a custard of eggs 
and milk, flavored with vanilla; cut up some 
brown bread into dice, dry it in the oven; put 
it hot into the cold custard; freeze ; pour. iced 
custard around it in the dish in which it is to be 
served. 

CHERRY CREAM.—Madc in the same way as 
cherry ice, only using 1 qt. of cream in the place 
of the water. 

CHERRY ICE.—2 lb. cherries; 4 02. ripe goose- 
berries; 4 pt. syrup; 4 pt. water; thejuice of 2 
lemons; pound the cherries with the stones ina 
mortar; pass the juice of the fruit through a 
sieve; mix the syrup and water with it; freeze. 

CHOCOLATE CREAM.—1 qt. of cream; 1 pt. 
of new milk; 11]b. sugar; 2 well-beaten eggs; 
5 tablespoonfuls grated chocolate rubbed smooth 
ina little milk; flavor to taste; heat the milk 
almost to boiling; pour it by degrees in with 
the beaten egg and sugar, and freeze. 

CHOCOLATE ICE.—*et 4 oz. of grated choco- 
late over a slow fire with 2 tablespoonfuls of wa- 
ter; when dissolved remove from the fire; add 
a cupful of warm water; mix with cold syrup; 
freeze and serve. 

COFFEE CREAM.—1 qt. cream ; 5 oz. fine cof- 
fee; 12 oz. sugar; roast the coffce; stir until it 
is a good brown color; throw into the custard 
cream while quite hot; cover closely; let it in- 
fuse for an hour or two; then strain and freeze. 

COLORS, Forlces. — Green. Pound spinach 
leaves, or beet leaves; express the juice; boil 
in a teacup in asaucepan of water to take off 
the rawness. — Red. Use beet root sliced, and 
some liquor poured over. — White. Usealmonds 
finely pounded, with a drop of water; or use 
cream. — Yellow. Use yolks of egg or a bit of 
saffron steeped in the liquor and squeezed; the 
flower of the crocus is also used; it has no taste. 

CURRANT ICE.—13 pts. ripe currants; 4 pt. 
raspberries; 1 qt. cream; the juice of 2 lemons; 
12 oz. sugar; mix as raspberry. 

FILBERT CREAM.—1 qt. cream; 1 lb. nuts; 
12 oz. sugar or 1 pt. syrup; crack the nuts; 
roast the kernels in the oven; when done, pound 
them with a little cream; make a custard, and 
finish as almond ice. 

FREEZING MIXTURES.—Coarsely pulverize 
the salts when about to use them, and do not 
mix until just beforethrowing them in the liquid 
ingredients. 1. Snow or pounded ice, 2 parts; 
salt, 1 part. —2. Snow or pounded ice, 5 parts; 
salt, 2 parts; sal ammoniac, 1 part. — 3. Snow, 8 
parts; concentrated hydrochloric acid, 5 parts. 

GINGER CREAM.—6 oz. of preserved ginger, 
1 qt. of cream, } pt. of thesyrup from the ginger; 
sugar sufficient to sweeten it with; the juice of 2 
lemons; pound the ginger in a mortar; add the 
cream, ete., and freeze. 

GOOSEBERRY ICE.—Same as cherry ice, 
using 2 lbs. of gooseberries to 1 1b. cherries. 

LEMON CREAM.—Same as lemon ice, using 
1 qt. cream instead of the water. 

LEMON ICE.—6 lemons, juice of alland grated 
rind of 3; 1 large sweet orange, juice and rind ; 
1 pt. water; 1 pt. sugar; squeeze out every drop 


of juice and steep in it the rind of orange and | 


lemons 1 hour; strain, squeezing the bag dry; 
mix in the sugar and then the water; stir until 
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dissolved, and freeze by turning in a freezer, 
opening three times to beat all up together. 

MARASCHINO ICE.—Make a lemon ice, using 
less water, and making up the deficiency wit 
Maraschino ; be careful the taste of the lemon 
does not prevail too much, 

ORANGE CREAM.—Mix 1 qt. milk or cream, 
1 1b. sugar, the juice of 8 oranges, the rinds of 4 
oranges rubbed on the sugar, and 4 yolks of eggs ; 
when the compound bégins to thicken, stir brisk- 
ly, and strain, freezing when cool. 

ORANGE ICE.— 6 oranges, juice of all, and 
grated rind of 8; 2 lemons, the juice only ; 1 pt. 
sugar dissolved in 1 pt. water; prepare and 
freeze as you would lemon ice. 

PEACH CREAM.—Same ingredients, with the 
exception of 1} pts. cream instead of } pt. of wa- 
ter, and the same process of making as peach 


ice. 

PEACH ICE.—1 1b. of the pulp of ripe peach- 
es; 4 pt. of syrup; 3 pt. of water; the juice of 
2 lemons; mix as apricot; if the fruit is not 
ripe enough to pulp, open and take out the 
stones; put them in a stewpan with the syrup 
and water; boil until tender; pass through a 
sieve; mix in the pounded kernels; when cold 
freeze. 

PINE APPLE CREAM.—Put on the fire in a 
earecr or tin vessel 1 1b. of strained pine apple 
pu Pi 12 oz. sugar; at ts. milk or cream; 
yolks of 3 eggs; beat till thick ; do not boil the 
cream ; strain the mixture into a vessel and set 
aside to cool; freeze. 

PINE APPLE ICE. —1 lb. pine are 1 pt. 
syrup; 4 pt. water, and the juice o lemons; 
cut the pine in pieces, and put it into a stewpan 
with the syrup and water, and boil until tender; 

ass it through asieve; add thelemon juice, with 
ee 3 slices of the pine cut in small dice; mix, 
and when cold freeze. 

PISTACHIO CREAM.—1 qt. cream; 8 oz. of 
pistachios; 12 oz. sugar; blanchand pound the 
pistachios with a little of the cream ; mix; flavor 
with a little essence of cedrat, or the rind of a 
fresh citron rubbed on sugar; color it with 
spinach; make it intoa custard with eggs, and 
when cold strain and freeze. 

PUNCH ICE.—Make a lemon ice; rub off the 
yellow rind of the lemons on sugar; when the 
ice is beginning to set, work in the whites of 3 
eggs to each qt., beaten to astrong froth; mix 
with sugar ; wuen nearly frozen, take out the pot 
from the ice, and mix well with it aglass ofrum 
and of brandy; after the spirit is well mixed, re- 
place the pot and finish freezing. 

RASPBERRY ICE.—1 qt. ripe raspberries; 4 
oz. ripe cherries; 4 pt. syrup; 4 pt. water, and 
juice of 2 lemons; mash the fruit and pass it 
through a sieve ; mix with it the other articles ; 
add a little prepared cochineal to heighten col- 
or; freeze. 

RATAFIA CREAM.—For 1 qt. cream, crumble 
6 or 8 oz. ratafia cakes quite fine, and mix with 
the cream when it is frozen. 

STRAWBERRY CREAM.—3 pts. thin cream; 
2 lbs. powdered sugar; 3 pts. of ripe strawber- 
ries; mash the fruit; strain through a fine wire 
strainer; add the cream and sugar and freeze as 
rapidly as possible. 
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STRAWBERRY ICE.—S8 pts. of the best scarlet 
ea 1 pt. syrup; 4 fe water, and the juice of 

lemons; mix as raspberry. 

TEA CREAM.—Put 3 0z.fine orange-flavored tea 
into an earthern pot and pour on it 1 pt. boiling 
milk; let it stand until nearly cold; pour it off 
fine; strain to free it from any partiales of leaf; 

ut the liquor into a large stew pan, with enough 

ump sugar to make it sweet; when it is hot add 
to it 4 pt. rich cream and the yolks of 5 eggs; 
stir over a slow fire until it becomes a thick cus- 
tard, and then take from the fire; stir occasion- 
ally until it is cool, to prevent askin forming; 
freeze in the usual manner. 

TEA ICE.—1 qt. cream; 2 oz. best green tea; 
12 oz. sugar; put the tea into a cup, and pour 
on it a little cold river water containing a small 
portion of carbonate of soda; let it remain for 
an hour or two, then add a little boiling water; 
strain it, and add to the cream and eggs; finish 
as the others. ; 

TUTTI FRUTTI CREAM.—1 pt. of milk, 1 qt. 
cream, yolks of 5 eggs, beaten light with the 
sugar ; 3 cups of sugar, 1 lemon, juice and grated 

eel; 1 glass of pale sherry, and 4 lb. crystal- 
ized fruits, chopped; heat the milk almost to 
boiling; pour by degrees over the eggs and su- 
gar, beating all together well; return to the fire, 
and boil 10 minutes, or until set into a good cus- 
tard; when cold, beat in the cream, and half 
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freeze before you stir in 4 Ib. of crystallized 
fruit—peaches, apricots, cherries, limes, etc.— 
chopped very fine; beat in with these the lemon 
and wine ; cover again, and freeze hard. In all 
fruit ice creams the beating of the custard should 
be very hard and thorough, if you would have 
them smooth. 

VANILLA CREAM.—Take 1 qt. rich new milk, 
put in it a vanilla bean broken in two, and set it 
over the fire in a water-bath to heat; separate 
the whites and yolks of 8 eggs and beat them 
very light; when the milk almost boils, stir up 
the beaten yolks with 4 cups of crushed white 
sugar, and add to them the hot milk little by 
little, beating steadily the while; then beat in 
the frothed whites; place again over the fire, 
stirring it briskly for 15 minutes; pour it out 
into a deep dish and set aside to cool; when 
quite cold beat into it 3 pts. sweet rich cream, 
and freeze. 

VANILLA ICE.—1 qt. cream ; 3 oz. vanilla; 12 
oz. sugar; cut the vanilla into small pieces, and 
pound it with the sugar until quite fine; addthe 
cream and eggs; make it into a custard; strain, 
and when cold freeze. 

WENTWORTH’S CREAM.—5 ge pure cream ; 
2 lbs. best pulverized sugar ; sufficient extract of 
vanilla to flavor to taste; stir together; turn 
into the can; beat until it fills the can; freeze. 
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REMARKS. — In cooking, to make the art a 
success, it is best to remember a few general 
rules. The following are the most important: 
‘When anything is made too salt, counteract it 
by adding a spoonful of vinegar and a spoonful 
of sugar. Shien about to cook, get together 
everything that you expect to use; see that the 
fire is right to begin with and remember that as 
much depends on the baking as on the molding. 
Look at the object in process of baking from 
time to time, and especially at the beginning; 
turn it round, if necessary, In case it be heated 
more on one side than on the other, to prevent 
burning. In baking meat and fish, keep the 
bottom of the pan covered with broth or water, 
and place a piece of buttered paper overthe ob- 
ject in the pan. It not only prevents it from 

urning, but acts as a self-basting operation, 
and keeps the top moist and juicy. If the top 
of a cake bakes faster than the rest, place a piece 
of paper on it. Regularity and attention to time 
are the main secrets of boiling. Less heat is 
requisite to keep liquids boiling in copper and 
iron saucepans than in those made of tin. Great 
waste of fuel arises from making liquids boil 
fast, when they only require to be kept slowl 
boiling. The average time for boiling fres 
meat is from 18 to 20 minutes for every pound. 
Dried or salted fish or meats require soaking in 
eold water before boiling. Meat and poultry 
will lose their flavor and firmness if left in the 
water after they are done. When the meat is 
desired blanched, put it into cold water; grad- 
ually raise it to the boiling point; take the meat 


out at once; plunge it into cold water; leave it 
there until quite cold; then remove it and wipe 
dry; it is now ready to be dressed, or for fur- 
ther cooking. In broiling, the gridiron should 
always be greased first. Tt is better to broil be- 
fore the fire than over it. To fry well, rub the 
meat in asmall quantity of fat, butter, or oil, 
which has attained a proper degree of heat, in- 
stead of placing it in coid fat and letting it soak 
in while melting. In roasting, all dark meats, 
such as beef and mutton, put down to a sharp 
fire for at least 15 minutes, until the outside has 
acquired a coating of condensed gravy, and then 
remove back, and allow to cook gently. Lamb, 
veal, and pork, if young and tender, should be 
done ata moderate fire. Veal should even be 
covered with paper. Very rich meat, if cover- 
ed with paper, does not require basting. Fowls, 
place close to the fire, to set the skin, and in 
about 10 minutes rub over witha small piece of 
butter. Meats, while roasting, dredge with 
flour, just at the time when the gravy begins to 
appear. There are a few tables that are very 
valuable to housekeepers, as follows: Flour, 1 
Ib. is 1 qt.;meal, 1 1b. and 2 oz. are 1 qt.; butter, 
1 Ib. is 1 qt.; powdered white sugar, 1 lb. and 1 
oz. are 1 qt. 10 eggs are 1 1b.; a common tum- 
bler holds 3 pt.; a teacup is a gill; best brown 
sugar, 1 lb. 2 0z. are 1 qt.; a tablespoonful is $ 
02.3 4 teaspoonfuls “re 1 tablespoonful ; 16 
large tablespoonfuls of a liquid are 7p 8 large 
tablespoonfuls are 1 gill; 4 large tablespoonfuls 
are } gill or 1 wineglass; 1 common wineglass 
is $ gill; 1 common tumbler is } pt. 
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The following is a list of the chief French and 
other phrases used in bills of fare and cooking, 
with an explanation of each : 

Allemande.—T he white sauce known as veloute, 
thickened with cream and whites of eggs, and 
seasoned with nutmeg and lemon juice. 

Angelica.—A plant preserved in syrup ; used to 
ornament pastry, tarts, ete. 

Aspic Jelly.—A_ transparent jelly made from 
meat, and used to garnish fancy dishes. 

Au bleu.—Fish dressed so as to give a bluish tint. 

Au Gras.—Dressed with meat gravy. 

Au Jus.—In the natural juice, or gravy. 

Au Naturel—Plain, simple cookery. 

Baba.—A very light plum cake. 

Bain-Marie.—A. loose-bottomed vessel or cis- 

; tern to be put on a 
hot hearth, or stove, 
and partly _ filled 
with hot water, to 
keep sauces, soups, 
etc., up to scalding 

Bain-Marie. heat without burn- 
ing or reducing the quantity. 

Bard.—Thin slice of fat bacon to cover any 
meat or game where “larding” is not pre- 
ferred. 

Bechamel.—A French white sauce made from 
ham, veal, onions, and a variety of seasoning. 

Beignet.—A fritter of any kind, fruit, vegetables, 
meats, etc., that is dripped in batter or egg 
and fried. 

Bisque.—ls a shell-fish soup. 

Blanc.—A white broth in which to boil poultry, 
lamb, ete., to make them look white. 

Blanch.—Anything put into cold water, boiled, 
strained and then plunged into cold water. 

Blanquettes.—Thin slices of any white meat 
warmed up in white sauce, and thickened with 
yolks of eggs. 

Boudin.—An entree or side dish prepared with 
any kind of quenelle or force meat. 

Bouilli.—Beef stewed and served with sauce. 

Bouillon.—The common soup or broth. 

Braise—A. mode of stewing in a close-covered 
vessel. 

Broiche.—A. spongy cake somewhat like Bath 
buns. 

Calipash.—The glutinous meat of the upper 
shell of the turtle. 

Calipee.—The glutinous meat of the lower shell 
of the turtle. 

Caramel.—Sugar boiled until the water all evap- 
orates, and then used for ornamental purposes. 

Casserole—A stew-pan, also a rice crust 
molded in form of a pie, baked and filled with 
puree or mince of game, or a blanquette of 
white meat. 

Compote.—Fruit stewed and served with syrup, 
or stewed pigeons and small birds. 

Consomme.—A strong, rich gravy used for en- 
riching soups and gravies. 

Coulis or Cullis.—Rich,. brown gravy, made 
from stewing ham and veal alongtime. Used 
to color, thicken and flavor soups and sauces. 

Croyuantes.—A. bright colored mixture of fruit 
and boiled sugar. 

Croquettes.—Finely flavored minces of meat, 
fish, foul, etc., made into plain or fanciful 
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shapes and fried. 

Croustades or Dresden Patties.—Rich paste in 
fancy molds and filled with mince. 

Crouton.—A. sippet of bread fried and used to 
garnish hashes, ete. 

Daubes.—Meat or fowl stewed in sauce. 

Desosser.—To bone. 

Enpapillote.—A cutlet wrapped in oiled or but- 
tered paper. 

Entree.—Side dish for first course. 

Entremet.— A. corner dish for second course. 

Escalopes.—Collops or round slices of meat. 

Espagnol.—aA. brown sauce used as the founda- 
tion of many other sauces. 

Faggot.—A. tiny bunch of parsley, thyme, and 
bay leaf tied together. 

Farce.—Stutiing or force meat. 

Flance.—Side dishes for grand dinners. 

Foncer.—Ham, veal or bacon laid at the bottom 
of a bake or saucepan, under meat. 

Fondue.—A. light and pleasant preparation of 
cheese. 

Fricandeau.—A fancy dish of boned turkey or 
larded veal as an entzee. 

Fricassee.—Chickens, etc., cut in pieces in a 
white sauce, withtrufiles, mushrooms, etc., as 
accessories. 

Fritter.—Anything incased in a covering of bat- 
ter or eggs, and fried. j 

Galette.—A. peculiar kind of French cake. 

Gateau.—A. cake. 

Glaze or Glace-—Stock boiled down to a paste, 
and when needed warm in the bain-marie, and 

ut on with a brush to improve the looks of 
Praised dishes. 
Godiveaux.—Various kinds of force meats. 
Gratin.—Au Gratin.—A term applied to cer- 
tain dishes prepared with sauce and baked. 
Haricot.—So called from the French word for 
beans with which the dish was originally made. 
Now understoodas any thick stew, or ragout of 
mutton, beef, or veal, cut in pieces, and dressed 
with vegetables and roots. 

Jardintere.—A. mode of stewing vegetables in 
their own sauce. 

Lardon.—The piece of bacon used for larding. 

Leasen.—A mixture of egg and cream. 

Lit.—A. layer of anything. 

Luting.—A paste to fasten the lids on pie pans ; 
for preserving game. 

Maigre.—Dishes for fast days, made without 
meat. 

Marinade.—A. liquor to boil or stew fish or 
meat in. 

Matelote.—A rich stew made of fish and wine. 

Mayonnaise.—Cold salad dressing. 

Menu.—The bill of fare. 

Meringue.—Pastry made of sugar and whites of 
eggs beaten to a snow. 

Mignonnette.—Peppercorns ground very coarse. 

Miroten.—Pieces not larger than a crown piece 
made into a ragout. 

Nougat.—A. mixture of almonds and sugar. 

Nouilles.—A. kind of vermicelli. 

Panada.—Soaked bread used in the preparation 
of French force meat. 

Paner.—To use bread crumbs. 

Poele.—A kind of broth in which to boil fowls. 
Much used in nice French cooking. 
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Pot-au-feu.—The stock-pot. 

Profeterolles.—A kind of pastry creamed inside. 

Puree.—A thick soup. 

Quenelles and Godiveaux.—Different kinds of 
force meat balls. 

Ragout.—A very rich sauce, or made dish. 

Releves.—The remove dishes. 

Remoulade.—Salad dressing. 

Rifacimento.—Meat dressed a second time. 

Rissoles.—Balls of fine mince put in paste, or 
rolled in egg or bread crumbs, and fried, as 
an entree or garnish. 

Roux.—A thickening made of butter and flour. 

Salmis.—Game, hashed when half roasted. 
Hash differs from salmes by being made of 
well done meat. 

Sauce Piguante.——An acid sauce. 

Saute——Fried; sometimes the frying-pan is 
called saute. 
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Seasoning.—Three bay leaves, six cloves, a blade 
of mace, pope and salt. 

Souffle.—The very lightest of puddings. 

Stock.—Essence extracted from meat. 

Tamis or Tammy.—A. fine strainer of woolen 
canvas for straining soups, sauces, etc. 

Timbale.—A sort of pie made in a mold, 

Trifle-—A second-course dish, made of sponge 
cake, macaroons, jams, etc., brandy or wine, 
and liqueurs. 

Tourte.—A kind of tart baked in shallow tins. 

Turbans and Mazarines.—Ornamental entrees 
a forced meats aud fillets of poultry, game or 

sh. 

Veloute.— White sauce. 

Vol-au-Vent.—Very light puff paste cut in fan- 
ciful shapes, the interior scooped out after 
baking, and filled with ragouts of minced 
sweetbreads, chicken, game or fish. 


Biscuits, RACKERS, ‘TC. 


ABERNETHY BISCUIT.—Take 8 lbs. flour; 13 
lb. butter; 1 qt. sweet milk; 12 oz. sugar; 1 oz. 
caraway seeds; 6 eggs; mix dough of the above, 
break in pieces of about 2 oz., mold, roll out, 
prick, and bake in a moderate oven. 

APPLE BISCUIT. — Boil 12 fine apples until 
they become pulpy; take them out and rub 
through a hair sieve; add2 lbs. of powdered 
loaf sugar, and 2 or 3 eA of oil of lemon or 
cloves; mix together; roll the mixture intosep- 
arate masses of the size and thickness of a bun; 
cut them into any shape desired; then dry in a 
very slow oven. 

BAKING POWDERS.—Thevery best and fresh- 
est qualities of materials only should be used, 
and the powder preserved in perfectly air-tight 
receptacles, or the strength will soon disappear. 
—1. Take 16 oz. corn flour and dry it well; 
mix with it 8 oz. of bicarbonate of soda and 5 of 
tartaric acid.—2. Tartaric acid, 4 lb.; bicarbon- 
ate of soda and potato farina or British arrow- 
root, ofeach $ 1b.; dry perfectly by a very gen- 
tle heat; mix in a dry room; pass the mixture 
through a sieve, and at once put them into 
packets. 

BATH BUNS.—4 oz. German yeast made into 
asponge as for plain buns; 4 lb. flour; } Ib. 
butter; mix the whole lightly together with 6 
yolks of eggs and a little milk; when ready, 
work in }+ lb. rough broken loaf sugar; lay 
them out ona buttered baking sheet in theshape 
of arock; put a few comfits on the top of each 
and bake in a sharp oven. 

BREAKFAST BISCUIT.—To each qt. of flour, 
take 3 teaspoonfuls of yeast powder; 1 heaping 
tablespoonful of lard, and enough sweet milk to 
make the dough as soft as can be handled; salt 
to taste; put the yeast powder in the flour; sift 
it all together through a sieve; put in the lard, 
rubbing it in well; add the salt, then the milk 
or water; sprinkle the bread-board and dough 
with flour; work until it is smooth enough: 
then roll out about an inch thick, and cut with 
a round cake-cutter; stick with a fork; grease 
the dripping-pans and put them in, 


of yeast; flour to make a batter ; let it rise over 
night, then add 4 cup melted butter, 1 cup of su- 
gar, flour to knead it, and let it rise again; roll 
and cut into cakes, and let it rise again. 

BUTTER CRACKERS. — Rub 8 tablespoonfuls 
of butter into 1 qt. of flour; add 1 saltspoonful 
of salt; 2 cups of sweet milk; and 4 teaspoon- 
ful of soda dissolved in hot water; knead well 
for} hour; roll into an even sheet; cut with a 
wineglass; prick with a fork, and bake hard in 
a moderate oven; hang them up in a muslin 
bag in the kitchen 2 or 8 days to dry. 

BUTTERMILK BISCUIT.—2 cups of good but- 
termilk; 1 of sour cream; 1 heaping teaspoon 
ofsoda; a pinch of salt; mix soft and roll as 

ou like. 

CENTENNIAL BISCUIT. — Make good corn 
mush, just as if you were going to eat it with 
milk; when it is lukewarm, take 1 qt. of it, 
work in flour enough to make a stiff dough; 
make into biscuits; put in sou bake-pan and 
set in a warm place over night; bake in a very 
hot oven. 

CHARLOTTE MUFFINS.—1 qt. of sifted flour ; 
8 eggs, the whites and yolks beaten separately 
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Muffin Pans. 
until stiff; 3 cups of milk, and a little salt; mix 
quickly, beat well, and fill the hotirons half full. 
CHEESE BISCUIT.—2 oz. of butter; 2 of flour; 
2 of grated cheese; a little cayenne pepper, 
and salt; make into paste, and roll out very 
thin; cut into shape desired; bake a very light 
brown, and serve as hot as possible. 
CHOCOLATE BISCUIT. — Mix some chocolate 
powder with white of eggs and powdered loaf 
sugar, into a paste; mold into biscuits, and bake 
at a gentle heat on a sheet of white paper. 
CINNAMON MUFFINS. — 1 cup of sour milk; 
3 cup of sugar; 1 egg; 1 tablespoonful of cin- 
namon ; 1 tablespoonful of soda dissolved in a 


BUNS.—1 cup of milk; 1 cup of sugar ; 1 cup | little hot water. 
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COCOANUT BISCUIT. — Break the shell of a 
cocoanut; remove the dark inner husk; grate 
the white kernel, and simmer slowly for 4 hour 
in 1 qt. milk; strain the milk through a towel; 
squeeze the grated nut to obtain all the milk; 
add to the milk ateaspoonful of salt, a gill of 
liquid yeast, or 3 oz. of compressed dough in an 
earthen or wooden vessel; cover with a thick 
towel; set in a moderately warm place to rise; 
when light and spongy knead for 20 minutes 
with flour enough to prevent sticking; make it 
into little biscuits ; put them into a baking-pan ; 
coverthem with a towel; let them prove to rise 
again for 10 minutes, and then bake in moder- 
ate oven. 

CORN MUFFINS.—14 cups of corn-meal ; the 
same of flour; 2 teaspoons of baking powder; 4 
cup of sugar; 4 teaspoon of salt; small table- 
spoon of melted butter ; 2 eggs; milk enough to 
make a stiff batter. 

CRACKERS. — Take 1 large cupful of bread 
dough ; roll out on the molding-board ; spread 
on it a piece of butter and lard together, as large 
as a woose egg; sprinkle a little flour over it; fold 
it up, and pound with something heavy a long 
time ; take a small piece at atime; roll out very 
te aa with a clock key, and bake very 

uickly. 

CRACKNELS.—Flour, 1 pt.; add alittle grated 
nutmeg, the yolks of 2 eggs, 2 or 8 spoonfuls of 
rose-water, and cold water q. s. tomakea paste; 
roll in + lb. butter, and make into desired 
shapes ; in 1 hour pe them into a kettle of boil- 
ing water, and boil until they swim ; then throw 
them into cold water; take them out ; and when 
dry, bake them on tins, 

CREAM CRACKERS. — Rub together 14 Ibs. 
flour and 1 1b. butter; add 1 1b. pounded sugar, 
48 eggs, and flavor; mix thoroughly, and work 
it quite stiff and smooth; roll out quite thin; 
cut them with a cutter into any form; put them 
into boiling water and boil them till they float; 
remove with a skimmerand dry them on cloths; 
bake on clean pans without being buttered, ina 
warm oven. 

CREAM MUFFINS.—1 qt. of sweet milk; 1 qt. 
of flour; 6 eggs; 1 tablespoonful butter; the 
same of lard; melt together; beat the eggs 
light, the whites and yolks separately ; add the 
milk, with a little salt; then the shortening; last- 
ly the flour, stirring in lightly; bake immedi- 
ately in well-greased rings, half filled with bat- 
ter; oven hot; send to the table at once. 

CREAM OF TARTAR BISCUIT.—1 qt. of fiour; 
1 pt. mill; 1 teaspoonful of soda; 2 of cream 
of tartar; and 1 of salt; butter the size of an 
egg; mixthe cream of tartar with the flour; rub 
in the butter and salt; dissolve the sodain a tea- 
speoonl of boiling water; mix all together 
lightly. 

“CROSS BUNS.—23 Ibs. flour; 41b. sifted su- 
gar; coriander seeds, cassia, and mace, of each, 
powder) a sufficiency; make a paste with 4 
b. butter; dissolve in 4 pt. hot milk; wor 
with 3 tablespoonfuls of yeast; set it before the 
fire for an hour to rise; make it into buns; set 
these before the fire on a tin for $ hour; brush 
over with warm milk and bake to a nice brown 
in a moderate oven. 
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DROP BISCUIT. — 1 qt. of flour; 3 teaspoon- 
fuls of baking powder; 1 small teaspoonful of 
salt ; piece of butter the size of an egg, rubbed 
thoroughly in the flour; 1 pt. of milk; drop 
from a spoon in buttered pans; bake in quick 
oven. 

EGG MUFFINS. — 2 eggs well beaten; 1 pt. 
of milk; 1 teaspoonful of salt; 2 tablespoonfuls 
of yeast and flour to make a batter ; mix togeth- 
er; stand ina warm place over night; in the 
morning, stir in a tablespoonful of melted but- 
ter and 4 teaspoonful of soda dissolved in a lit- 
tle hot water. 

ENGLISH BUNS.—} lb. of flour; 3 1b. of but- 
ter; 4 eggs; 1 wineglass of yeast; 1 pt. of milk; 
1 wineglass of brandy and rose-water mixed; 
a little cinnamon and nutmeg; after it is well 
raised, add 3 1b. of sugar, and 6 oz. of flour; 
bake in a moderately hot oven. 

FRENCH BUNS.—1 cup of currants; 1 lb. of 
flour; 1 teaspoonful of baleng powder and 2 
tablespoonfuls of ground cinnamon; put these 
in a sieve; rub 4 1b. of butter to a cream; mix 
it with the sifted flour and add the currants; 
beat 3 eggs with } 1b. of sugar until very light; 
mix all together, stirring as race and as little 
as possible ; drop the mixture on buttered tins, 
in rough spoonfuls, an inch apart. 

GINGER CRACKERS.—1 pt. of molasses; 1 
cup of sugar; 6 oz. butter; a small piece of so- 
da dissolved ina tablespoonful of sour cream; 
cloves and ginger to taste; flour enough to roll 
out thin and cut. 

GRAHAM BISCUIT. — Take 1 qt. of water or 
milk; butter the size of 1 egg ; 3 tablespoonfuls 
sugar; 2 of baker’s yeast; a pinch of salt; 
enough white flour to use up the water, making 
it the consistency of batter cakes; add the rest 
of the ingredients, and as much Graham flour 
as can be stirred in with a spoon; set it away 
till morning; in the morning grease pan and 
flour hands; take a lump of dough the size of a 
large egg; roll lightly ; let them rise 20 minutes, 
and bake in atolerably hot oven. 

GRAHAM CRACKERS. — 3 ae butter; $ cup 
sugar; 4 eggs; 1 cup of fine white flour; 4 tea- 
spoonful soda; enough Graham flour to rollout. 

GRAHAM GEMS.—To 1 qt. Graham flouradd 
pt. fine white flour; enough milk or water, a 

ittle warm, to make a thick batter; no salt or 
baking powder; have the oven hotter than for 
biscuit; let gem-pans stand in the oven till you 
get ready; beat batter thoroughly; grease your 
ans; drop in while the irons are smoking hot; 
ake quickly a nice brown. ; 

GRAHAM MUFFINS. — 1 egg; a little sugar; 
1 pt. sour milk; 1 teaspoonful of soda; flour 
enough to thicken; bakein a quick oven; 2 or 
3 spoonfuls of sour cream with the milk im- 

roves them. 

GRAHAM PUFFS. —1 egg; 1 pt. sweet milk; 
1 pt. Graham flour; a pinch of salt; beat the 
egg thoroughly ; add the milk; then the flour 
seoaly: “bees the whole mixture briskly with 
an egg-beater; pour into cast-iron gem-pans, 
well greased and piping hot; bake in a very hot 


oven. 
HOMINY MUFFINS. — Take 2 cups of fine 
hominy, boiled and cold; beat it smooth; stir 
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in 8 cups of sour milk; 4 cup of melted but- 
ter; 2 teaspoonfuls of salt, and 2 tablespoonfuls 
of white sugar; add 3 eggs well beaten; 1 tea- 
spoonful of soda dissolved in hot water; 1 large 
cup of flour; bake quickly. 

LUNCHEON BUNS.—1 Ib. of flour; 6 oz. but- 
ter; + 1b. of sugar; 1 egg; } pt. of milk; 1 des- 
sertspoonful of baking powder; 5 drops of es- 
sence of lemon; warm the butter without oiling 
it; beat with a wooden spoon; stir the flour in 
gradually with the sugar; mix the ingredients 
well together; make the milk lukewarm, beatit 
up with the yolk of the egg and the essence of 
lemon, and stir these into the mixture; add the 
baking powder; beat the dough well for about 
10 minutes; divide it into 24 pieces; put them 
into buttered tins or cups; bake in a brisk oven 
from 20 to 80 minutes. 

MADEIRA BUNS.—Butter, 8 0z.; 2 eggs; flour, 
1 lb.; powdered sugar, 6 0z.; $ nutmeg; powder- 
ed ginger and caraway seeds, of each, $ teaspoon- 
ful; work well together; add as much milk as 
required; ferment; lastly, bake on tins in a 
quick oven. 

MARYLAND BEAT BISCUIT. — Rub 1 table- 
spoonful each of butter and lard into 1 qt. of 
sifted flour; with 1 teaspoonful of salt; gradu- 
ally add milk enough to make a stiff dough, 
mixing it with the hand. 

MILK BISCUIT.—Mix 1 pt. of milk with 6 oz. 
of butter ; : teacupful of pulverized sugar; 1 
teaspoonful ofsalt; 14 teacupfuls of yeast ; flour 
enough to make asponge; let it stand till per- 
fectly light; knead it into a loaf; return to the 
tray till it rises again; then roll out the dough; 
cut it into small cakes, and let stand 3 hour; 
bake in quick oven + hour; leave them in the 
pans till wanted for tea, to prevent the under 
crust hardening. 

MOTHER’S MUFFINS.—1 pt. milk; 3 cup of 
yeast; flour for stiff batter; small quantity of 
ae 1 egg; spoonful of lard; set to rise over 
night. 

‘MUSH BISCUIT. —1 qt. of milk or water; a 
piece of lard the size ofan egg; 1 tablespoonful 
of sali; put on the fire; when boiling, add suffi- 
cient corn meal to makea rather stiffmush; when 
milk warm, add 1 cup of yeast and sufficient 
flour to make into dough; work well; in the 
morning make up into cakes; let rise about 15 or 
20 minutes; then bake. 

OATMEAL CRACKERS.—1 teacupful oatmeal 
and enough tepid water to wet and make into 
dough; mix well and quick; the harder the 
dough the better; ifit can be rolled out with 
the rolling-pin, begin to roll, stopping to press 
the ragged edges with your fingers; keep at_it 
in the same way till it is 4 or } inch thick; be 
quick or it will get too dry under your hands; 
make only dough enough at one time for 1 crack- 
er; do not brown it any in baking. 

OATMEAL GEMS.—Take 1 cup of oatmeal and 
soak it over night in 1 cup of water; in the 
morning add 1 cup of sour milk, 1 teaspoonful 
of saleratus, 1 cup of flour, a little salt; bake in 
irons as other gems and muffins. If on first trial 
you find them moist and sticky, add a little 
more flour, as some flour thickens more than 
others. 
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PICNIC BUNS.—8 oz. butter ; 14 oz. flour; 6 oz. 
sifted sugar; 2 eggs; 4 a nutmeg; teaspoonful 
sifted ginger; large spoonful of caraway seeds; 
beat the butter to a cream; add the eggs, we'l 
beaten; mix the other ingredients together and 
work them well into the butter; add a table 
spoonful of flavoring essence; bake in tin patty 
pans, in a moderately hot oven. 

POTATO CAKES.—Equal amounts of potatoes 
and flourandasmall piece of butter or lard; rub 
thoroughly together ; roll out and cut as for bis- 
cuits, not too thick; bakein arather quick oven; 
when done to a light brown, cut open and but- 
ter; eat warm. 

QUEEN MUFFINS.—1 qt. milk; 3 ofa cup of 
yeast; 2 tablespoonfuls white sugar; 1 table- 
spoonful of lard or butter; 1 of salt; flour to 
makea good batter; 2 eggs; set the batter with- 
out eggs; in the morning beat the eggs very 
light; stir to a batter; bake in mutlin rings 
20 minutes in a quick oven. 

RAISED MUFFINS.—1 qt. of milk; a little 
salt; 2 spoonfuls yeast; 2 eggs; a piece of but- 
ter, the size of an egg, melted in the milk, warmed; 
make in the morning and raise until night, or 
vice versa; eggs to be put in just before cook- 
ing; flour; bake in rings in a spider over a slow 
fire; split and butter before sending to table. 

RICE BISCUIT.—Mix together 3 lbs. of wheat 
flour and 1 lb. rice flour; put this in a pan; 
make a hole in the middle; rub in by degrees 1 
Ib. 10 oz. of loaf sugar; $1b. butter; make the 
whole intoa dough; # pt. milk with an egg or 
two, dissolving first in the milk 1 oz. of volatile 
salt; roll out the dough into a thin sheet; cut 
out the biscuits with a plain round cutter; rub 
milk over the tops; throw them into rice flour; 

ut them on buttered tins, so as not to touch; 
bake in amoderately brisk oven. 

RICE MUFFINS.—Boil rice soft and dry ; take 
a rice; stir in 8 spoonfuls sugar, piece of 

yutter size of an egg, and alittle salt; 1 pt. sweet 

milk; 1 cup yeast; 2 qts. flour; let it rise all 
night; if sourin the morning, add a little soda 
dissolved in milk; bake in muffin rings. 

ROCK BISCUIT.—6 eggs; 1]b. of sifted sugar; 
$1b. of flour ; a few currants ; break the eggs into 
a basin; beat them well until very light; add 
the pounded sugar; when this is well mixed 
with the eggs gradually dredge in the flour, and 
add the currants; mix all well together ; put the 
dough with a fork on the tins, making it look as 
rough as possible; bake the cakes in a moderate 
oven, from 20 minutes to $ hour; when done 
allow them to get cool; store them away in a 
tin canister, in a dry place. 

SAFFRON BUNS.—Make a sponge of best 
white flour, sweet baker’s or brewer's yeast and 
warm sweetened milk, over night; simmer, ac- 
cording to quantity, saffron threads in new milk, 
sweetened to taste, till all the color is extracted; 
let it cool to blood heat; add } 1b. or $ Ib. of 
oiled butter; work up to a light spongy consis- 
tency with the yeast and flour; let it rise again; 
work on a warm board into small round buns; 
set them either in a tin with hollows for each or 
on a common baking tin; cover with warm 
cloths; let them rise again; bake in a moderate- 
ly quick oven for 20 or 80 minutes; when half 
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baked wash over with warm milk and sprinkle | about a pint of milk; stir into the flour and mix 
with crystal sugar on top, if desired; enough | to a smooth dough; roll out thins cut into 
saffron should be used to make the buns a deep | squares; rub the surface with sweet milk; bake 
yellow color when broken, in avery moderate oven; do not brown. 
SALLIE’S BISCUIT.—3 good-sized potatoes SPANISH BUNS.— 1 pt. of flour; 1 pt.sugar ;1 
boiled and mashed fine; 1 tables sopatal auger, cup sweet milk; 1 cup butter; 4eges, beat separ- 
4 pt. boiling water; when cool aid 1 cup yeast, | ately ; 1 tablespoon cinnamon; 1 teaspoon cloves; 
let it rise till light; then add 1 qt.waterand flour | 1teaspoon soda; 2 teaspoons cream tartar, or 8 
to knead; knead 3 an hour; set it to rise light | spoons baking powder; bake on tins when taken 
again before baking. from the oven; sprinkle with white sugar while 
SALLY LUNN.—1 scant qt. flour; 4 eggs; 1 | hot. 
teacupful milk; 1 teacupful lard and butter | SPONGE BISCUIT.—Stir into a pint of luke- 
mixed; 1 teaspoonful cream tartar; 4 teaspoon- | warm milk 4teacup of melted butter, 1 teaspoon- 
ful soda, dissolved in hot water; 1 of salt; beat | fulof salt, teacup of family, or 1 tablespoonful 
the eggs very light, yolks and whites separately; | of brewer’s yeast; add flour tillit is a very stiff 
melt the shortening; sift the cream tartar into | batter; when light, drop this mixture by the 
the flour; add the whites. large spoonful on to flat buttered tins, several 
SCOTCH BISCUITS.—1 pt. soft yeast; 1 qt. | inches apart; let them remain a few minutes 
lukewarm water; 1 teacupful of shortening, | before baking; bake them in quick oven till 
lard and butter; 2 teacupfuls of brown sugar; | they area lich brown. 
1 1b. dry currants; 1 1b. raisins—cut in two; }1b.| SWEET BISCUIT.—Rub 4 oz. of butter into 8 
citron; take 6eggs, beat them and put in all- | oz. of flour; add 6 oz. of ground loaf sugar; the 
spice, cloves and nutmeg, according to taste; | yolks of 2 eggs, the white of 1; roll the paste 
mix sugar and butter first; add eggs and fruit; | thin; cutit with a wineglass or cutter; egg over 
then add yeast, water and flour; mold out into 8 | the top of each with the remaining white; sift 
long loaves; set to rise about 4 hours; bake in | on sugar; bake ina moderate oven. 
an ordinary heated oven about 1 hour. TEA BISCUIT.—Soften } cupful of lard or 
SEED BUNS.—2 lbs. of flour; 8 oz. of drip- | butter ina bowl; add 1 qt. of flour with 2 full 
ping; 6 oz. sugar; 1 oz. caraway seeds; 14 | teaspoonfuls of baking powder sifted in it; mix 
teaspoonfuls of yeast; as these should rise | into a middling light dough, with about $ ofa 
quickly, mix as for other yeast cakes ; whenrisen, | pint of milk with 1 teaspoonful of salt dissolved 


init; when mixed turn out on the board; knead 
a little; roll ina sheet din. thick; cut them out 
with a plain round cutter; place them close to- 
gether in a quick oven and bake. 

WASHINGTON BISCUIT.— 1 1b. flour, the yolk 


roll out very lightly ona well floured board ; cut 
with atumbler; bake quickly in a hot oyen. 
SNOWFLAKE BISCUIT.—Kub butter the size 
of an egg intoa quart of fiour; sift a teaspoonful 
of salt and 2 teaspoonfuls of sea-foam through 
the flour; whip 2 cups of milk for a minute with | of 1 egg, some milk; make into a stiff paste; 
a oP ful of new-fallen snow; stiritinto the flour; | knead till smooth; roll thin; cut into biscuits ; 
let the dough be as soft as you can handle; roll | bake ina slow oven till dry and crisp. 
out thin; cut out with asmall cake cutter; bake WHITE BISCUIT.—Put as much sweet milk 
ina quick oven. into your stirring dish as you wish to use; 
SODA BISCUIT.—4 cup of shorteningrubbedin | scatter in white flour; stir at the same time as 
the flour; 1 pt. ofsour milk; 1 even teaspoonful | for mush, until as stiff as can be stirred with a 
of soda and half as much salt ; mix very softand | spoon; knead until smooth; roll 4 in. in thick- 
bake in a quick oven. ness; cut into small cakes; prick with a fork; 
SODA CRACKERS.—5 small cups of flour; 2 bake ina quick oven. 
small cups of corn-starch; two teaspoonfuls of WINE BISCUIT. Rub into 1 1b. of dry flour 
salt; 5 teaspoonfuls of cream tartar; passthrough | 4 oz. butter, 4 oz. white powdered sugar, 1 egg, 
the sieve 3 times; chop 2 tablespoonfuls of firm | and 1 spoonful or 2 of cream to make it into a 
lard in the flour; dissolve 2 scant teaspoonfuls | paste; when mixed, put currants into }$ and 
of soda in 2 tablespoonfuls of warm water; add | caraway into the rest; cut and bake in tins. 
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BREAD. 

REMARKS.—-The most nutritious bread is made | must be sifted before using. When taken out of 
from wheat flour; but there are many things | the oven hot, never set flat ona table. Take it 
necessary to the production of a really good | out of the tins and wrap in clean linen, and set 
loaf of bread, besides good fiour. We must fave on end till cool. If it has a thick hard crust, first 
good yeast, which has been kept at a proper | wrap ina wet cloth, then a dry one over it, 
temperature. We must arrest the first stage of | and let itsweat until it becomessoft. Hot bread 
fermentation at the right time, andrememberto | is not very healthy, yet it is sometimes eat- 
knead the loaf well. All of these precautions | en. It should then be cut with a hot knife and 
will be of no avail if the oven is not properly | laid on anapkin. It is well to remember that 
heated when the bread is first put in; and this | 14 1bs of American flour will make 214 lbs. of 
heat must be maifttained throughout the whole | bread, and thus save some waste of flour by a 
process of baking. Care should be taken to adapt | wrong calculation. 
the loaves to the size of the oven. The flour| ARATED.—Divide 3 lbs. flour into two por- 
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tions ; mix up the first with water holding in 


solution 2 0z. bicarbonate of soda; then mix 
the second portion of flour with water, to which 
1 oz. of muriatie acid has been added; knead 
each mass of the dough thoroughly; when 
done, mix both portions togetheras rapidly and 
perfectly as possible; form the mass into loaves 
and bake immediately. 

APPLE.—Prepare a dough exactly as if for 
rusks ; when very light, roll out a cake about 
3 in. thick; spread stewed apples over it, and 
over that place another cake of dough; put it 
into a pan to lighten for a short time; baie: 
have some thin slices of apples stewed very 
tender, and when the bread is baked lay these 
slices of apples all over the top; sprinkle well 
with sugar, some small bits of Peer. and eith- 
er nutineg or cinnamon; put it back in the 
oven long enough for the sugar to form a coat- 
ing on the top; take it out, and, when cold, 
slice it nicely for tea. 

BOSTON BROWN. — Sift together } pt. of 
flour, 1 pt. corn meal, } pt. rye flour, 1 tea- 
spoonful salt, 1 tablespoonful brown sugar, 2 
teaspoonfuls baking powder; peel, wash, and 
boil 2 mealy potatoes; rub them through the 
sieve, diluting with 4 pt. of water; when quite 
cold, use it to make a batter and pour it into 
a well-greased mold, having a cover; place it 
in a saucepan of boiling water; simmer 1 hour 
without the water getting into it; take it out 
of the water; remove the cover, and bake about 
80 minutes. 

BREAD. TO MAKE.—To 1 qt. of milk or water, 
put % ofa teacupful of yeast; add flour to the 
thickness of batter, and let it rise over night; 
then add flour enough to knead softly until it 
will notcling to the board; let itrise in the pan; 
make into small loaves; let it rise again; bake 
in a moderate oven; be sure not to let it stand 
in the oven after it is done. 

BROWN.—1. 1 qt. ofrye; 2 qts. of Indian meal, 
scalded; $ teacup of molasses ; 2 teaspoonfuls of 
salt; 1 teaspoonful of saleratus; 1 teacup of 
home-brewed yeast, or half as much ieillery 
yeast; make it as stiff'as can be stirred with a 
spoon with warm water; let it raise from night 
till morning; put it in a large, deep pan, and 
smooth the top with the hand aienel in cold 
water; let it stand awhile; bake 5 or 6 hours. 
—2. Set a sponge with wheat flour; after the 
sponge has raised well, mix the dough with rye 
flour; work well; after the dough has raised 
well mold it into loaves, and raise again; bake 
on an oven bottom; when almost done take the 
loaves out of the oven; wash them on top witha 
little brown sugar and water; then set them 
back to finish baking. 

BUCKWHEAT MEAL.—To 2 ats. of sifted buck- 
wheat meal, add hot water enough to wet the 
same ; when cool, add 1 teaspoonful or more of 
salt, $ pt. of yeast, and } teaspoonful of molasses; 
then Add wheat flour enough to make into loaves; 
knead well; when risen light, bake or steam 
3 or more hours. If this should get sour while 
rising, add 1 teaspoonful of sugar and a little 
saleratus, dissalved in water. 

BUTTERMILK.—2 ats. of buttermilk, come to 
a boil; pour over 2 qts. of flour; stir rapidly ; 
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add cold water until it is as thin as it can be 
stirred; if not cool enough for the yeast by this 
time, set in a water pail, stirring it all the 
while; stir in the yeast which is already soaked; 
empty allin the bread-pan, where the flour is 
already warmed, with a hole in the middle; 
cover it tight ; set it where it will keep warmall 
night. 

COCOANUT. —To 13 pts. of Graham flour 
and 8 tablespoonfuls of cocoanut, add 4 pt. of 
cold water; mix well; knead on a board until 
little flour is left on it; make into rolls; bake 
from 80 to 40 minutes in a moderate oven; 
when quite cold cut and serve in thin slices. 

CORN.—1. Take 1 pt. corn meal ; } pt. wheat 
flour ; 1 tablespoonful butter; 1 teaspoon of su- 
gar; 4 teaspoonful of cream of tartar; 1 pt. of 
milk; 2 eggs; stir well together; bake 4 hour. 
—2. Mix 2 qts. of new corn meal with 8 pts. of 
warm water; add 1 Semi meee of salt, 2 table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, and 1 large tablespoonful of 
hop yeast; let it stand in a warm place 5 hours 
torise; add 1} teacupfuls of wheat flour and } pt. 
of warm water; let it rise again 1} hours ; pour 
into a pan well greased with sweet lard, and let 
it rise a few minutes; bake in a moderately hot 
oven 1} hours. ; 

CORN ROLLS.—1 qt. of milk; 1 pt. of wheat 
flour; 4 pt. of corn meal; 1 oz. of butter; 1 tea- 
spoonful of salt; 1 teaspoonful of soda dissolved 
in 2 teaspoonfuls of the milk; 2 teaspoonfuls 
of cream of tartar sifted with the flour; 2 eggs, 
the whites beaten stiff; scald 1 pt. of milk over 
boiling water; add the butter, salt, and the 
meal; mix smooth in a little of the cold milk; 
stir and let it cook until like thick mush; stir 
in the cold milk and the yolks of the eggs well 
beaten; then the flour, soda, and the whites of 
the eggs gently; bake in gem-pans in a quick 
oven. 

CORN STARCH.—Set a sponge in the usual 
manner with flour; let it rise; add sufficient 
water to make the amount of dough required ; 
add a pinch of salt; make the dough the requi- 
red stiffness by adding equal quantities of flour 
and corn starch; proceed in all respects as for 
ordinary bread. 

CRUSHED WHEAT ROLLS. — Work Graham 
flour into cold crushed wheat mush, so soft that 
you can barely roll it out 1 in. thick; do not 
knead it much; cut it into small shapes with a 
knife; bake quickly in a hot oven. 

FRENCH.—Put i pt. of milk into 8 qts. of 


' water; in winter, let it be scalding hot, but in 


summer little more than milk warm; put in 
sufficient salt; take 14 pts. of good ale yeast, 
free from bitterness; lay it in 1 gal. of water 
the night before; pour off the yeast into the 
milk and water; then break in rather more 
than } lb. of butter; work it well till dissolved ; 
beat up 2 eggs in a basin; stir them in; mix 
about 14 pecks of flour with the liquor; in win- 
ter make the dough pretty stiff, but more slack 
in summer 3 mix ell, and the less it is worked 
the better; stir the liquor into flour as for pie 
crust, and after the dough is made over cover 
it with a cloth; let it rise while the oven is 
heating; when the rolls or Joaves have lain in 


a quick oven about }$ hour, turn them on the 
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other side for } hour longer; take them out 
and chip them with a knife, which will make 
them look spongy and of a fine yellow. 

FRENCH ROLLS.—1 Ib. of flour, 2 ozs. of 
butter; the whites of 3 eggs well beaten; rub 
these together; add a tablespoonful of good 
yeast ; a little salt; milk enough to make a stiff 
dough; cover; set in a warm place till light, 
which will be an hour or more, according to 
the strength of the yeast; cut into rolls; dip 
the edges into melted butter to keep them from 
sticking together ; bake in a quick oven. 

GERMAN YEAST.—Time, 1} to 2 hours. 1 Ib. 
flour; 1 tablespoonful of salt; 2 oz. of dried 
German yeast; 1 cupful of water; 1} pts. of 
warm water; dissolve the yeast in a small cup- 
ful of cold water; add to it 13 pts. of warm 
water; put the flour, mixed with the salt, into 
a broad, deep pan; make a hole in the middle 
of the flour, and pour in the water and yeast; 
knead it up quickly; let it stand near the fire; 
cover over with athick cloth for 1 hour; then 
divide into loaves; bake accordir 2 to their size. 

GRAHAM.— Make a sponge as for white bread 
with wheat flour, 1 square of compressed yeast 
to 2 qts. of water; when light, make up the 
dough with Graham flour and 4 teacupful of 
molasses; let stand to rise again; make up the 
loaves with the hands; when light, bake. 

HOE CAKE. —Scald 1 qt. of corn meal with 
just hot water enough to make a thick batter; 
stir in 2 large spoonfuls of good butter; beat 
this a little; add 4 teaspoonful of salt; bake in 
buttered pans ? hour; serve hot. 

HOMINY.—A large cup of cold boiled rice or 
hominy; as much Indian corn meal; the same 
of flour and milk, to make thick batter; beat 
in 3 eggs; 1teaspoonful of salt and 1 dessert- 
spoonful of sugar; stir in 1 tablespoonful of 
butter melted; bake in a shallow tin pan in a 
hot oven; cut it out in squares, and serve hot 
on a napkin. 

HOUSEHOLD. — Remove the flake-bran from 
flour, 14 lbs.; boil the bran in 1 gal. of water 
until reduced to 7 pts.; strain, cool, and knead 
in the flour; add salt and yeast as for other 
bread. 

LEAVENED. —Use leaven instead of yeast, 
and proceed in the same way; Lib. to each 82 
lbs. of flour, 

MILK YEAST. — Take 1 cupful of milk; add 
hot water to warm the milk; mix sifted flour to 
make a thin sponge; let stand over night in a 
warm place 3 inthe morning ae cupful of 
butter, and flour to sufficiently stiffen for bread; 
knead thoroughly ; fill pans 4 full; in a warm 
place allow the loaves to rise to the top of the 
pans; bake in a steady oven, not too hot, 1 
hour. 

NAPLES.—1 Ib. of flour; rub into it 1 oz. of 
fresh butter, 1 egg, 2 spoonfuls of good yeast, a 
little salt, 4 pt. of milk; mix all well; let it rise 
lhour; do not work it down, but cut it in 
pieces the size of your thumb ; bake on tins in a 

uick oven. 

POCKET BOOKS. — A lump of dough about 
as large asa quart bowl; 2 eggs beaten light; 
1 tablespoonful of lard, and flour enough to make 
it as stiff'as the dough; work it well; about an 
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hour before baking spread it out thin on the 
bread-board andsprinkle on a very little soda 
and a dessertspoonful of white sugar; work well 
again; roll out thin, and grease the surface with 
butter;-cut them out a little larger than bis- 
cuits and double over; putin pans and let them 
rise again; bake quickly. 

POTATO.—Boil 8 large potatoes in salted wa- 
ter; when soft, peel off their skins and mash 
them thoroughly, either on the molding or the 
bread-board, with a rolling-pin, or put in the 
potover the fire, in which they were boiled, and 
mash fine with a potato-masher; put the pota- 
toes into the pan; add enough Graham or wheat 
flour to make it into a thick dough; turn in a 
cupful of hot water or milk; when cool enough, 
stir in a cupful of home-made yeast, or 3 table- 
spoonfuls of baker’s yeast; add a teaspoonful 
of salt and set in a warm place to rise; when 
risen, knead the whole mass thoroughly ; when 
it has risen again very lightly, knead only 
enough to put into well-greased pans; let it rise 
20 minutes; bake in a moderately hot oven. 

POTATO ROLLS.—Boil 4 good sized potatoes 
with their skins on; squeeze them in a towel to 
have them dry andmealy; then removethe skin 
and mash them perfectly smooth with a spoon- 
ful of butter and a little salt; beat the yolks of 
3eggs; stir into the potatoes; then add 1} pts. 
milk, and a large spoonful of yeast; beat in the 
flour until it isa stiff dough; set to rise, and 
when risen, bake im a quick oven. 

PULLED. —Take from the oven an ordinary 
loaf of bread when it is about half baked; with 
the fingers, while it is yet hot, pull it apart in 
ege-sized pieces of irregular shape; throwthem 
upon tins; bake them in a slow oven to a rich 
brown color, 

RICE. — Boil 3 Ib. of rice in 3 pts. of water 
till the whole becomes thick and pulpy; with 
this and yeast, and 6 lbs. of flour, make your 
dough. 

RUSKS.—In cold weather, to make up 23 qts. 
of flour, mix into a paste with 1 pt. of boiling 
water; 2 tablespoonfuls of sugar; 8 of flour; 
and 2 large Irish potatoes boiled and mashed 
smooth; in the evening make up dough with 
this sponge; add 38 well-beaten eggs; 2} Ib. 
sugar; 4 pt. fresh milk; set it away in a cov- 
ered vessel, leaving plenty of room to swell; 
next morning work into the risen dough, which 
should not be stiff, + lb. of butter and lard 
mixed; make into rolls or biscuits; let the 
dough rise for the second time; flavor with 2 
grated nutmegs or $ oz. of pounded stick cinna- 
mon; when very light, bake in aquick, steady 
oven till ofa pretty brown color; glaze with 
the yolk ofan egg, and sprinkle with powdered 
white sugar. 

SALT RISING.—Take 2 or 3 pts. of new milk ; 
stir in flour until it is of sufficient thickness ; set 
in a dish containing water nearly as hot as you 
can bear your hand in ; keep it as near the same 
temperature as possible; in 6 or 7 hours it will 
be up, unless the flour is too fine; if itis, add a 
littleGraham or corn meal; have your flour and 
some warm milk ready; put in the sponge and 
as much of the milk as is necessary to make the 
dough sufficiently thin ; make in loaves and set 
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in a warm place to rise; when sufficiently light, 
bake, and you will have as good and light bread 
as you ever tasted. 

SWEET POTATO PONE.—Take 12 or 15 nice 
sweet potatoes ; boil until well done; peel, mash 
and rub through a sieve to get out all strings or 
tough fibres; add sugar to taste ; ; doz. eggs ; 
butter to make it very rich; ground cloves, nut- 
meg and sweet milk enough to make it the con- 
sistency of custard; pour the mixture in a but- 
tered pan, and bake. 

TEA ROLLS.—To 1 qt. of flour take 1 table- 
spoonful of lard; 1 cup of milk; 1 teaspoonful 
ofsalt; 4 even teaspoonfuls of good baking pow- 
der; rub the lard into the flour in which the bak- 
ing powder has been sifted, together with the 
salt; add the milk; mix lightly; roll out and 
cut with a large round mold; turn 1 half over 
to the other; glaze with milk and bake in a 
mediumly hot oven for 20 minutes. 

UNFERMENTED.—To each lb. of flour add, 
separately, 1} dr. of bicarbonate of soda, and 1 
dr. of tartaric acid (both perfectly dry, and in 
very fine poses rub them well together with 
the hands until thoroughly incorporated; form 
the whole into a dough with water, as quickly as 
possible, and at once bake in a quick oven. 
About 8 or 9 oz. of water are required for every 
lb. of flour. 

VIENNA. —2 lbs. sifted flour banked around 
pan; 3 pt. milk; 3 pt. water; mixathin batter; 
quickly add 4 pt. milk, in which has been dis- 
solved 4 0z. salt and ~ oz. compressed yeast; 
leave remainder of flour against side of pan; 
cover and keep free from air 45 minutes; mix in 
rest of the flour until dough leaves side and bot- 
tom of pan; let stand for 24 hours; divide into 
1 lb. pieces; subdivide into 12 pieces; fold cor- 
ner of each piece to centre; turn over to rise for 
30 min.; put in hotoven; bake in 20 min. 

VIENNA ROLLS.—Have ready in a bowl 1 
tablespoonful of butter or lard; make it soft by 
warming a little and stirring around with a 
spoon; take 1 qt. unsifted flour; add to it 2 
heaping tablespoonfuls baking powder; mix and 
sift them thoroughly together ; place in the bowl 
with the butter; take more or less sweet milk, to 
form a dough of usual stiffness, according to the 
flour; put into the milk 4 teaspoonful salt; stir 
it into the flour, etc., with a spoon; turn out on 
a board and knead sufficiently to make smooth; 
roll out 4 in. thick and cut with a large round 
cutter; fold each one over to form a half-round, 
wetting a little between the folds to make them 
stick together; place them on buttered pans go 
as not totouch; wash them on top with milk to 
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give them a gloss; then bake immediately in a 
hot oven about 20 min. : 

WATER RISING.—Take 1 qt. pitcher and a 
spoon; scald them; fill the pitcher } full of beil- 
ing water; cool to the temperature of good hot 
dish water ; stir in fleur to make a batter as thick 
as flour pancakes .} teaspoonful of salt and as 
much soda; cover closely; set where it will kee 
quite warm; stir occasionally ; it will raise in 
or 6 hours. 

YEAST.—1. Pare and boil 1 doz. mealy pota- 
toes; boil 80 minutes; when boiling, put in 
another kettle 1 handful of loose hops or 2 table- 
spoonfuls of pressed hops, and 38 qts. cold water; 
cover and let boil; when the potatoes are cooked, 
drain off all the water and mash very fine; strain 
the boiling hop water into the mashed potatoes; 
stir well and add 4 cupof sugar, } cup of salt, 
and 1 pt. of flour; when the salt, sugar and flour 
are mixed, stir well and strain throughacolan- 
der; let itstand until blood warm; stir in1 cup 
or cake of yeast; set to rise in a temperature of 
75°; keep in a stone jar or pot with a tight 
cover, whichshould be firmly fastened.—2. Take 
12 common sized potatoes; boil soft and mash 
hot; pour over 1 pt. boiling water; add 1 pt. 
cold water; strainthrough a colander; add 1 tea- 
cup sugar, 1 tablespoon salt; when cool add 1 
teacup baker’s yeast; set in a warm place; allow 
it to rise light several times and beat down ; place 
in @ glass jar, cover tightly, and set in a cool 
place. 4ateacupful of this is sufficient for 2 
ordinary sized loaves of bread.—3. Take 3 hand- 
fuls of peach leaves and 8 medium-sized pota- 
toes; boil them in 2 qts. of water until the pota- 
toes are done; take out the leaves and throw 
them away; peel the potatoes; rub them up with 
1 pint of flour, adding cool water sufficient to 
makea paste; pour on the hot peach leaf teaand 
scald for about 5 minutes. If you add to this a 
little old yeast, it will be ready for use in 8 hours; 
if you add none, it will require to stand a day 
and anight before use.—4. To apint of new milk 
put 1 teaspoonful of salt on a large spoonful of 
flour; stir well and keep it lukewarm by the fire; 
in an hour it will be fit for use. Twice as much 
must be used as ofcommon yeast. If sour, put 
in saleratus—a teaspoonful to 1 pt. of yeast, 
when ready for use. if it foams up lively, it will 
raise the bread; if not, throw it away.—5 (Vi- 
enna.) Powder and mix Indian corn, barley and 
rye; then macerate in hot water; rack off the 
liquor and ailow it to clear, when saccharifica- 
tion takes place; add a minute quantity of or- 
dinary yeast; remove the scum which rises and 
compress in a hydraulic press, when drained. 
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ADJUNCTS TO CAKE MAKING.—Gct every ar- 
ticle ready previously to its being wanted, and 
lace before the fire, that it may become gentl 
feeataa. Have a good sized bowl, a strong a 
en spoon, a good egg beater, fine sifted flour, 
fresh eggs, the sweetest of butter, powdered su- 
gar, and flavoring. .A wooden spoon is useless 
without an untiring arm to wield it; and the 
finest of flour, the best of butter, the freshest of 


eggs will evail nothing unless properly mixed. 
Thoroughly dry and warm the Rout wash cur- 
rants in a hair sieve; wipe dry in a cioth; 
then set before the fire; before using them, 
dust them over with a little flour. Rub the su- 
gar to a fine powder and pass through the sieve. 
Beat the eggs well in » basin. The butter 
should be perfectly sweet and free from butter- 
milk. Beat the butter and sugar thoroughly 
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together. To melt the butter, place it in a basin 
set in hot water. If sour milk 
or buitermilk is used in making 
cake, place it in the oven as soon 
as put together, unless, like hard 
ginger-bread or cookies, it needs 
to be rolled out or molded. In 
that case it is not injured if it 
stands for some hours. If soda 
and cream of tartar are used, sift 
the latter with the flour, The 
soda should be dissolved in cool 
water or milk. After buttering 
the cake tins seatter a little flour 
over them, and the cake will not 
stick to the tin. If the oven is 
likely to bake hard at the bot- 
tom, put a paper in the bottom 
of the tin. Butter it well first. 

ABERFRAW. — # lb. of butter; 
$ Ib. of loaf sugar; 1 Ib. flour; 
add the butter by degrees and 
work with the hand; roll out and 
cut with a glass. 

ALMOND. — 1 Ib. of butter; 1 Ib. of sugar; 
1 Ib. flour; 2 Ibs. of sweet almonds blanched and 


pounded; $b, desiccated cocoanut; the juice | 
and grated rind of 1 large lemon; 10 well beaten | 


eges; 1 gill of wine or brandy.—2. 1 lb. of 
ground almonds; add 2 Ibs. of powdered sugar; 
the whites of 9 eggs; beat the mixture well with 
a wooden spoon for 10 minutes; lay it out upon 
wafer-paper, in oven shapes, with a tablespoon; 
bake them in a slow oven; when done, break 
off all the paper but what sticks to the bottom 
of the cakes. 

ALMOND COOKIES.—2 lbs. of butter; 3 Ibs. 
ofsugar; 1 1b. of almonds blanched and chopped, 
cut in halves or pounded ; 2 teaspoonfuls of cin- 
namon; 1 teaspoonful saleratus; 1 cup of boil- 
ing water; 1 lemon; 1 doz. eggs; knead the flour 
enough to make the dough as stiff as cooky 
dough should be; roll and cut in faney shapes, 
and after they are in the tins sprinkle the al- 
monds thickly over them. 

ALMOND DROPS.—Take 9 oz. flour; 6 oz. su- 
ar; 4 Ib. butter; 4 eges; 2 teaspoonfuls of 
aking powder; stir butter and sugar first; rub 

the powder into the flour; add the rest; pour 
into square tin pans, filling them about ar. 
strew cinnamon, sugar and sliced almonds over 
it; scald the almouds first; bake a light brown, 
and when done, cut into squares. 

ALMOND SPONGE.— 10 eges; 1 Th. of sugar; 
$ 1b. of flour; afew drops of lemon; when in- 
gredients are well beaten, add 4 1b. sweet al- 
monds, blanched and pounded in a white mortar 
or stout bowl. io lanch pour boiling water 
upon them.) Add a little peach extract, and 
bake in a brisk oven. 

AMMONIA.— 1 cupful butter; 2 ofsugar; 3 of 
flour; 4 pt. of cream, a piece of ammoniathe size 
of asmall hickory nut; 1 Ib. of fruit; 3 eggs, 
reserving the white of 1. This cake should not 
be cut for 2 weeks. 

ANGEL FOOD.—Beat the whites of 11 eggs to 
a stiff froth; sift into these, a little at a time, 10 
oz. powdered sugar; mix carefully and lightly ; 


sift 5 oz. of flour 4 times; adda level teaspoonful | 
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| of cream of tartar to the flour; sift again; then 


sift it into the eggs and sugar, a little at a time; 
mix carefully and lightly; when all the flour is 
used, add a teaspoonful of vanilla essence to the 
cake; putitinto anew cake pan without but- 
tering or lining the latter; bake in a moderate 
oven about } of an hour, testing the cake with a 
broom straw; let the cake cool gradually at the 
mouth of the oven with the door open; when 


| cold, loosen around the edges and turn out. 


ANISEED. — 1 lb. 2 oz. of powdered sugar; 1 


Tb. of flours 5 eggs; 2 oz. aniseed; beat up the 


sugar and 8 eggs in a bowl; add the other 2 
eggs; after being well beaten, mix in halt the 
flour and anisced; take it out of the bowl and 
mix it on the table with the rest of the flour; 
have a wooden mold with figures on it, cut in to 
the depth of an inch; press the mixture in it 
and cut off all that rises over the mold; cut each 
fizure separate and place them on a waxed 
eake-pan ; let them dry ina warm room for 4 or 
5 hours; cook in a slow oven. 

APPLE FRUIT. — Soak 2 cups dried apples 
over night; in the morning drain and chop fine 
ina chopping-bowl; add 1 cup of molasses; 
let it boil slowly on back of stove 3 or 4 hours, 
until the molasses has thickened; let it cool; 
add 13 cups of brown sugar, 1 cup of sour milk, 
1 teaspoonful each of cloves, allspice and cinna- 
mon, | teaspoonful soda, 8 eggs, 3} cups of flour; 
add raisins and currants, if desired; stir the 
flour well inthe last thing; bake in 2 square 
tins or 1 large 5 qt. basin; if in the latter, bake 
slowly 23 hours. 

APPLE SHORT-CAKE.—1. Filla square bread- 
tin # full of sliced sour apples; make a thick 
batter of } cupful of sour cream, } cupful of but- 
termilk, I teaspoonful of saleratus, a little salt 
and flour to make quite stiff—a little stiffer than 
eake; turn this over the apples; bake 40 min- 
utes; serve with sauce, or cream and sugar fla- 
vored with nutmeg. — 2. Season apple sauce 
with butter, sugar, and nutmeg; make a nice 
shortcake 3 open, butter and spread with apple- 
sauce; serve with sweetened cream. 

AUSTIN.—3 cups sugar; 1 cup butter ; 5 cups 
flour; 14 cups milk or water; 13 cups chopped 
raisins; 2 eggs; 2 tablespoonfuls molasses; 1 
teaspoonful soda dissolved in water; salt and 
spice. 

BACHELOR’S BUTTON.—Rub 2 oz. of butter 
into 5 oz. of flour; add 5 oz. of white sugar; 
beat Legg with 4 the sugar; put into the other 
ingredients; add almond flavoring according to 
taste ; roll them in the hand about the size of 
a large nut; sprinkle them with lump sugar; 

lace them on tins, with buttered paper; bake 
Leathe: 

BANBURY. — Mix well together 1 1b. of cur- 
rants; } 1b. finely minced kidney suet; 2 02 
each of candied orange and citron shred small; 
a few grains of salt; a full } oz. of powdered 
cinnamon and nutmeg; 4 0z. of macaroons, or 
sponge-cake, reduced to powder and moistened 
with a tablespoonful of milk; make a paste of 
1b. of butter to 1 Ib. of flour; mold very 
smooth; roll out into thin squares; spread the 
mixture upon one; cover with a second; mark 
with the back of # knife in regular divisions; 
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bake very light brown; sift sugar over them. 

BAN NOCK Into 1 pt. of Indian meal stir 1 
pt. of buttermilk; $ teaspoonful of salt; 1 tea- 
spoonful of molasses; 1 of butter; and add 2 
well-beaten eggs ; 1 pt. of wheat flour; thin with 
milk to athin batter; last, stir in 2 large tea- 
spoonfuls of soda dissolved in hot water; pour 
into buttered shallow pans; bake 1 hour in a 

uick oven which bakes top and bottom brown. 

BATH.—Mix well together 1 Ib. of flour ; 4 1b. 
of butter; 5 eggs and a cupful of yeast; set the 
whole before the fire to rise; after it rises, add 
} Ib. white sugar; 1 oz. caraway seeds well 
mixed in; roll the paste into little cakes; bake 
on tins. 

BEEFSTEAK.—2 cupfuls sugar ; } cupful but- 
ter; 1 cupful milk; 84 cupfuls sifted flour; 3 
eges ; 1 teaspoonful soda; 2 teaspoonfuls cream 
of tartar; divide into 3 equal parts; put # in 2 
pans; to remaining 4 add 38 tablespoonfuls of 
molasses, 1 tablespoonful allspice, 1 tablespoon- 
ful cinnamon, 1 tablespoonful cloves, 1 cupful 
raisins 3 join together with an icing made with 
the whites of 2 eggs and sugar enough to make 
it quite stiff. 

BELL’S. —2 cups white sugar; 4 Ib. butter; 
5 eggs; 8 cups 
flour; 1 teacup 
sweet milk; 2 
teaspoons bak- 
ing powder; 2 
teaspoons van- 
illa; 1 1b. cur- 
rants ; 4 Ib. cit- 
ron; bake 2 hrs. 
in aslow oven; 
beat the butter 
and sugar together; then add the other ingre- 
eal bake in small cake-pans of different 
shapes. 

BLACK.— 3 cupfuls of butter; 1 qt. of su- 
pars 3 pts. of flour; 4 pt. of molasses ; 3 pt. of 

yrandy ; $ pt. of wine; 1 teaspoonful of salera- 
tus; 1 oz. each of all kinds of spices ; 12 eggs, 
3 Ibs. of raisins; 2 of currants; $ lb. of citron; 
bake in decp pans, in a moderate oven, between 
3 and 4 hours; thisis one of the best rich cakes. 

BLACK CHOCOLATE.—1 cup butter; 2 cups 
sugar; 23 cups flour; 5 eggs; 1 cup sour milk; 
1 teaspoon soda, dissolved in a little boiling wa- 
ter; 4 cake Baker’s chocolate, grated and put 
in the cake before stirring in the flour; bake in 
jelly tins in 4 layers. Filling: 1 lb. white su- 
gar wet with a little cold water; add the whites 
of 3 eggs slightly beaten; 4 cake grated choco- 
late; cook in boiling water until it thickens; 
flavor with vanilla; spread between the layers 
and outside the cake ; sprinkle grated cocoanut 
over the top. 

BOSTON.—1 cup of sugar; 1 cup of milk; 
1 teaspoonful of butter; 1 egg; 24 age of 
flour; 2 teaspoonfuls of cream tartar; 1 tea- 
spoonful of soda; flavor with nutmeg or lemon, 

BOSTON COOKIES. — 2 cups sugar; 1 cup 
butter; 1 cup milk; 1 egg, and the yolk of an- 
other; 4 teaspoonful of saleratus, and 1 tea- 
spoonful of cream tartar; mix stiff; roil thin; 
rub the white of 1 egg on the top; sprinkle 
on @ little sugar. 


Diamond Cake Cutter. 
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BREAKFAST.—1} cups of light bread dough; 
2 ditto of white sugar; 4 teacup butter: 3 
eges; $ teaspoon soda; 1 teacup stoned raisins; 
cloves, cinna- aa 
mon or nut- Gar | y 
meg to taste; \\ Wg 
rub the raisins 
in flour; stir 
the batter with 
the hand; if 
aor a : Scalloped Cake Pan. 
small bit of flour; put a layer of the batter in 
adeep scalloped or plain cake pan ; then a lay- 
er of raisins; and so on, until all the batter is 
in the dish; place in a warm place for 2 hours; 
then bake. 

BRIDAL SPONGE.—12 eggs; their weight in 
granulated sugar and the same of flour; beat 
the yolks of the eggs, and the sugar well to- 
gether; beat the whites to a stiff froth ; sift the 

our very lightly; add a teaspoonful of the 
beaten white of egg and 1 of flour alternately 
till all is used; add the grated rind and juice of 
a lemon; puta well greased paper ina tin bak- 
ing pan; bake the cake in a very hot oven; if 
it is getting too brown on top, cover with a 
piece of letter paper. 

BRIDE’S.—1. Wash 24 lbs. of fresh butter in 
lain water first, then in rose water; beat the 
utter to a cream; beat 20 eggs, yolks and 

whites separately, for 80 minutes; have ready 23 
lbs. of the finest flour, well dried and kept hot; 
1} Ibs. of pounded sugar, sifted; 10z. of spice 
in fine powder; 8 Ibs. of currants nicely clean- 
ed and dry; 4 Ib. of almonds, blanched; # Ibs. 
of sweetmeats, cut, not too thin; keep all by 
the fire; mix all the dry ingredients ; pour the 
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eggs strained into the butter; beat the whites 
of the eggs to astrong froth; mix $ pt. sweet 
wine with the same quantity of ek oe pour 
it into the butter and eggs; mix well; put all 
the dry things in by degrees; beat very thor- 
oughly ; have 4 1b. of stone jar raisins chopped 
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as fine as possible; mix them carefully so that 
there shall be no lumps; add 1 teacupful of 
orange-flower water; beat the ingredients to- 
gether a full hour at least; butter a hoop well; 
take a white paper, doubled and buttered; 
put in the pan round the edge; do not fill it 
nore than 8 parts with batter, as space should 
be allowed for rising; bake ina quick oven © 
hours; cover it with icing, ornamenting it ac- 
cording to fancy. — 2. 1v eggs; 1 1b. dark su- 
gar; } 1b. butters; 1 1b. flour; 4 ]bs. currants; 
3 lbs. raisins; 2 tablespoonfuls macc: 2 nut- 
megs; 2 tablespoonfuls cinnamon; a |.ttle less 
of cloves 3; 1 1b. citron, cut in slices (pour 4 the 
brandy over it, and let it stand while making 
the cake); 1 gill of brandy; stir the butter and 
sugar well together; add the spices; then the 
yolks of the eggs well beaten; then a few of the 
currants (some floured, and some without flour); 
then a little flour, and a little of the whites of 
the eggs, und more fruit, more flour, more 
whites, fruit, and so on, until all are in; add} 
teaspoonful soda and 4 teaspoonful cream tar- 
tar, dissolved in 1 tablespoonful milk; let. it 
foam; mix well together with the hand; adda 
teacupful of darkest molasses and a little vanil- 
la, ora castor bean, which is better; put it in 
the pan in layers and pack it hard; bake 3 or 4 
hours; it is to be covered with icing and orna- 
mented with appropriate devices. 

BRIOCHE. — Beat } Ib. butter until itis in a 
cream; take 3 eggs and beat until light; mix 
thoroughly with the butter; add to this } lb. 
sifted flour s mix 1 small cake compressed yeast ; 
then a gill of water; set to rise over night in a 
warm Pines) put in a turban form, and bake in 
a quick oven. 

BUN LOAF.—Take 5 lbs. of flour, and 5 tea- 
spoonfuls of soda; mix well; add 1 1b. of rai- 
sins; 1]b. currants; 2 oz. candied peel; 2 oz. 
citron ; ae brown sugar; $ lb. treacle; $ 1b. 
lard or butter; 2 teaspoonfuls allspice; when 
well mixed add as much fresh buttermilk as 
will make it the right consistency ; bake slowly 
in deep tins. 

BUTTERMILK COOKIES. — 1} cupfuls of but- 
ter; % cupful buttermilk; 2 cupfuls of sugar ; 
1 teaspoonful each of saleratus and lemon ex- 
tract. 

CALIFORNIA.—2 cups sugar; 1 cup water; 1 
cup butter; 8 cups flour; 2 eggs; 1 teaspoon 
cream of tartar; } teaspoon soda ; spice to taste. 

CARAMEL.—3 cups of sugar; 1} cups of but- 
ter; lcup of milk; 43 cups of flour; 5 eges; 2 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder ; bake in layers. 
Then take and mix 13 cups brown sugar; 4 cup 
ofiilk; 1 cup molasses; 1 teaspoonful of but- 
fer; Ltablespoonful of flour; 2 tablespoonfuls 


ot cold waters; boil this 5 minutes; add a cake | 


of Baker's chocolate (grated); boil until it is 
the consistency of custard ; add a pinch of soda; 
stir well; remove from the fire; when cold fla- 
vor with vanilla; spread between the layers and 
on top of the cake; set it in a sunny window 
to dry. : 
CARAWAY. — Break 3 eggs into a bowl, which 
place in another containing boiling water; whisk 
with them } lb. of castor sugar for 15 minutes; 
while beating, gradually add boiling water to 
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that in the outer bowl; when the batter is thick, 
mix in 6 oz, of fine flour; sift with a teaspoon- 
ful of baking powder and 2 oz. of butter dissolv- 
ed, but not oiled; add 4 teaspoonful of caraway 
seeds, carefully picked and cleansed; put the 
cake in a buttered tin; bake from 80 to 40 min- 
utes. 

CARAWAY COOKIES. — 1 cup butter; 2 of 
white sugar; 3 eggs; 4 cup seeds ; flour enough 
to make a stiff paste; roll it very thin with su- 
gar instead of on the board; cut it in round 
shapes 3 bake about 15 minutes. 

CENTENNIAL. — Rub 2 Ibs. of dry fine flour 
with 1 of butter; mix it with 8 spoonfuls of 
yeast in a little warm milk and water; set it to 
rise 1} hours before the fire; beat into it 2 Ibs. 
of currants, 1 1b. of sugar sifted, 4 oz. of almonds, 
6 oz. of stoned raisins, chopped fine, 4 nutmeg, 


cinnamon, allspice, and a few cloves, the peel of 


a lemon chopped as fine as possible, 12 yolks 
and whites of eggs; beat separately and long; 
beat well; butter the pan; bake in a quick oven. 

CHILDREN’S.—1 pt. cup of white cotfeesugar; 
1 teacup of butter; 8 eges; 1} cups of sweet 
milk; $ teaspoonful of soda dissolved in hot wa- 
ter; 14 pts. of flour; season with ground mace 
and nutmeg. : 

CHOCOLATE. —Stir 4 lb. of pounded sugar 
and the yolks of 12 eggs well together; add a 
little lemon peel; stir in also $1b.offlour; beat 
the whites of the 12 eggs to snow and stir them 
in; fll a large squirt with this mass and make 
large dots on paper; bake slowly; then ea 
out the lower part with a spoon, and fill wit 
whipped cream mixed with sugar and vanilla: 
put 2 together to make a round ball; ice them 
with chocolate prepared thus: boil to every } 
lb. of chocolate 8 oz. of fine white sugar, with a 
little water till if is a sufficient thickness; take 
it off the fire; stir it well till a skin rests at the 
top; when the cakes have been spread with 
a put them into the oven for a few minutes 
to dry. 

CHOCOLATE ECLAIRS.—Take the weight of 
4 fresh eggs in sugar; halfthe weight in flour; 
mix with the latter 4 teaspoonful of cream of 
tartar and + teaspoonful of soda very thor- 
oughly; beat the yolks of the eggs until light; 


Small Cake Pans. 


add slowly the sugar, keeping it very light; al- 
ternute the beaten whites of the eggs with the 
flour; bake in pans having compartments, or 
in small cake pans; drop a spoonful of batter 
in each, or in a paper-lined and well-buttered 
pan, making the cakes as nearly of a size as pos- 


sible; the oven should be quick; when done, 
take out; place 2 together, allow them to cool; 


cover with the chocolate. 

CHOCOLATE KISSES.—3 heaping tablespoon- 
fuls of grated chocolate; 1 1b. of granulated 
sugar; the whites of 4 eggs; beat the eggs to a 
froth, not too stiff; add the sugar and choco- 
late; stir well together; flavor with 80 drops 
of vanilla; drop on buttered paper with a tea- 
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spoon; bake in a moderate oven for 10 minutes. | 

CHOCOLATE MACAROONS.—Put 3 oz. plain 
chocolate in a pan; melt on a slow fire; work | 
it to athick paste with 1 lb. of powdered sugar 
and the whites of 3 eggs ;, roll the mixture 
down to the thickness of about } inch; cut in 
small round pieces with a paste cutter, either 
plain or scalloped ; butter a pan slightly 5 dust 
it with flour and sugar in equal quantities; 

lace in it the pieces of paste or mixture; bake 
ina hot but not quick oven. 

CHOCOLATE MARBLE.—2 cups sugar ; 4 cup 
butter; 1 eup sweet milk; 25 cups flour; 2 
eggs; 38 teaspoons baking powder; 1 teaspoon 
lemon extract; dissolve 2 blocks chocolate in a 
little boiling water; add 4 cup sugar and 1 
teaspoon vanilla; to this add 2 tablespoons of 
cake and stir well; marble it through the cake; 
first a little of the white cake, then the choco+ 
late, until the pan is full; bake slow and even. 

CHRISTMAS.—Take 5 lbs. of flour; mix with 
it a dessertspoonful of salt; rub in $ 1b. of but- 
ter, and 1]b. lard; putin 1} oz. German yeast, 
or} pt. of good fresh brewer's yeast, and knead 
as forcommon bread; if there is any difficulty 
about the yeast, baking-powder may be used, 
allowing a heaped teaspoonful of ordinary bak- 
ing powder for every lb. of material. If yeast 
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Christmas Cake. 
is used, let the dough rise before adding the 


other ingredients. Mix in 3 Ibs. of currants; | 
14 lbs. moist sugar; nutmeg; } Ib. candied 

lemon peel finely minced; 1 tablespoonful of 

brandy, and 4 eggs well beaten; butter the tins, 

and line them well with buttered paper; bake 

in a moderate oven about 2 hours. 

CHRISTMAS COOKIES. — 4} cups sugar; 1} 
of butter; 1 of thick cream; 1 teaspoon of soda; 
2 eggs; flavor with orange or lemon extract; 
powder with sugar, and put a few raisins in the 
centre. 

CIDER FRUIT.—8 cups of flour; 10 eggs; 6 
cups of sugar; 3 cups butter; 2 cups milk, clab- 
ber preferred; 4 teaspoonfuls of cream of tar- 
tar; 2 teaspoonfuls soda; 2 Ibs. seeded raisins ; 
2 lbs. French currants; } 1b. thinly sliced citron ; 
raisins scalded in 4 pt. of sweet cider; when | 
cold sprinkle flour over them to prevent them 
from settling; cloves, allspice, cinnamon, and 
mace to taste; bake 4 hours. 
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CIDER SPICED.—3 cup butter; 14 cups sugar ; 
1 cup cider; 1 ese 2 teaspoonfuls of cinna- 
mon; 2 of cloves; 3 nutmeg; 1 teaspoon soda; 
flour enough to makea stiff batter. 

CINNAMON.—1 cup sour cream ; 1 cup sugar; 
4 cup melted butter; 1 egg; 4 teaspoon soda; 
mix as for cookies; roll out; spread ground 
cinnamon over the top; rollup as a roll jelly 
cake; slice off with a sharp knife and bake. ~ 

CITRON.—1 cup of butter; 2 of sugar; 3 of 
flour ; 4 eggs; 1 cup of milk; 1 teaspoonful of 
soda; 2 of cream of tartar; a pinch of salt; 
make the cake ; put in the pan; cut the citron 
thin, and put into the cake endways ; push down 
until the batter covers the citron; this will pre- 
vent the citron from falling to the bottom of 
the pan. 

COCOANUT.—23 cups powdered sugar; 1 eup 
butter; 4 full cups prepared flour; whites of 7 
eggs, whisked stiff; 1 small cup of milk, with a 
mere pinch of soda; 1 grated cocoanut; } tea- 
spoonful nutmeg; the juice and 3 the grated 

eel of 1 lemon; cream, butter, and sugar; stir 
in the lemon and nutmeg; mix well; add the 
milk and whites and flour alternately ; stir in 
the grated cocoanut swiftly and lightly; bake 
in 4 jelly-cake tins. Filling: 1 lb. sweet al- 
monds; whites of 4 eggs, whisked stiff; 1 heap- 
ing cup powdered sugar; 2 teaspoonfuls rose- 
water; blanch the almonds; let them get cold 
and dry; pound in a Wedgewood mortar, add- 
ing rose-water as you go on; save about 2 doz. 
to shred for the top; stir the paste into the ic- 
ing after it is made; spread between the cooled 
cakes; make that for the top a trifle thicker and 
lay it on heavily; when it ha stiffened some- 
what, stick the shred almonds closely over it; 
set in the oven to harden, but do not let it 
scorch, 

COCOANUT COOKIES.—2 cups of sugar; 1 
cup of butter; 2 eggs; $ grated cocoanut ; make 
just stiff enough to roll out; roll thin. 

COCOANUT JUMBLES.—4 Ib. cocoanut ; 1b. 
sugar; whites of 2 eggs; 2 tablespoonfuls of 
flour; 2 tablespoonfuls of milk of cocoanut; 
grate the cocoanut; beat the eggs very light and 
mix all together; form into small cakes or pyr- 
amids; take in a moderate oven, 

COCOANUT POUND. — Beat 4 1b. of butter 
to a cream; add gradually 1 |b. of sifted flour ; 
11b. of powdered sugar; 2'teaspoonfuls of bak- 
ing powder; a pinch of salt; 1 teaspoonful of 
grated lemon-peel; } Ib. of ee cocoanut ; 
4 well-beaten eggs; 1 cupful of milk; mix thor- 
oughly; butter the tins, and line them with 
buttered paper; pour the mixture in to_ the 
depth of 1}in.; bake in a good oven. When 
ated take out, spread icing over them, and re- 
turn the cake to the oven a moment to dry the 
icing. 

COCOANUT PUFFS. — The whites of 3 eggs 
beaten very light; 1 small teacupful of fine 
white sugar; 1 tablespoonful of corn starch ; 
when these ingredients are mixed, put the 
mixture into a custard saucepan or jug set in a 
pan of boiling water ; stir constantly for 20 min- 
utes ; take it off the stove; add } lb. of desicea- 
ted or grated cocoanut; when well mixed drop 
in teaspoonfuls on buttered paper; bake in a 
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very slow oven, as they must not brown at all. 


4 cup molasses; 1 cup of chopped raisins ; 1 of 
currants; nearly 1 cup of butter; 1 teaspoon of 
soda; 1 nutmeg; a little citron, cinnamon, cloves, 
spices of any kind you have; stir together su- 
gar, molasses, spices, fruit and butter, and pour 
on the coffee hot; add flour to make as stiff as 
fruit cake. 

COFFEE LAYER. — Bake 2 sponge cakes and 


let them cool; take 25 cups of milk; 1 egg; 4 
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tablespoonfuls of sugar; 2 cups of flour; boil | 


until it thickens ; flavor with very strong coffee; 
place between the cakes, and frost the top. 

COLD WATER.—1 teacupful of sugar; piece 
of butter the size of an egg; $ teaspoonful of 
cream of tartar in a coffeecupful of sifted flour ; 
t+ teaspoonful of soda in $ teacupful of water ; 
whites of 2 eggs beaten to a stiff froth and put in 
last; flavor to taste. 

COMPOSITION. — 13 Ibs. flour; 1} of sugar; 
$b. of butter; 4 eggs; 1 pt. of good milk, or $ 
pt. of cream; 1 1b. of fruit; 4 nutmeg; 3 tea- 
spoonful of cinnamon; sift thoroughly with the 

our 1 teaspoonful of soda and double that 
quantity of cream of tartar; rub the butter and 
sugar together; break in the eggs; work them 
in well; add the flour, a little at a time, till it is 
well stirred in; then the spices; then the fruit, 
having floured and driedit; stir 15 minutes ; 
pour in pans; bake immediately. 

COOKIES. — Mix 4 cup of butter and 13 
cups of sugar to a cream; flavor with lemon or 
vanilla; add the beaten yolks of 8 eggs; when 
well mixed, put in the 3 whites of the eggs, beat- 
en to a standing froth; stir until very light; 
work in flour enough to makea very soft dough; 
flour the hands well; shape little a into 
cakes, patting them out thin; brush the tops 
with sugar dissolved in milk; place far enough 
apart to prevent their touching, and bake in a 

uick oven. 

CORN STARCH.—1 cup butter worked to a 
cream, With 2 cups sugar, 1 cup milk, 2 cups 
flour, in which is sifted 1 large teaspoonful yeast 

owder; the whites only of 6 eggs beaten to a 
roth; mix all these well; then ad 1 cup corn 
starch; beat well; bake in a moderate oven. 

COTTAGE.— # of a cup of butter; 1 cup of 
white sugar; 14 cups flour; 4 eges—yolks and 
whites beaten separately; 1 tablespoonful_ of 
sweet milk; 1} teaspoonfuls of baking powder; 
alemon and alittle salt; rub the baking powder 
into the flour. 

CRANBERRY SHORT-CAKE.—+% cup butter; 
1 cup sour milk; 1 ve ere soda; 4 tea- 
spoonful salt; flour to make the consistency of 
biscuit; bake in a tin; split in half while warm 
and spread both pieces with butter; stew 1 qt. 
cranberries; sweeten; put between and on top 
of layers; eat with sugar and cream, 


CREAM.—Sift 3 1b. flour into 8 oz. creamed | 


butter; add an even teaspoonful baking pow- 
der, 2 tablespoonfuls aytlcinll sugar, apinch of 
salt, 4 teaspoonful of grated lemon peel, 1 cup- 
fulof cream that has turned a little, and a beaten 


egg; mix the batter; pour it into a buttered and | 


ap we tin; bake in a moderate oven. 


REAM COOKIES.—Stir together thoroughly 
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' 1 cup of sour cream and 1} cups of white sugar; 
COFFEE.—Coffee, 14 cups; 1) cups sugar; | 


add a small teaspoonful of soda, dissolved in a 
little warm water; stir in immediately about a 
cup of flour; then add the white of 1 egg well 
beaten; mix in enough flour to roll easily ; roll 
| thin, as they will raise more than half; bake in 
a moderately hot oven, being careful to not 
brown them. 
CREAM LAYER.—1 cup sugar; % cup sweet 
/ milk; Lege; 1 tablespoon butter; 2 scant cups 
flour ; 2 teaspoons baking iain Filling: 4 
pt. sweet milk; 1 egg; 1 tablespoon corn starch; 
2 tablespoons sugar; beat the egg, corn starch, 
and sugar together; stir into the milk while hot. 

CREAM PUFFS.—Put 1 oz. of butter in 1 pt. 
water over the fire; when the water boils beat 
into it 4 0z. flour; letit cook 5 minutes; stir to 
prevent burning; remove from fire and beat in- 
to it 6 eggs, 1 at atime; when well beaten put 
upon atin, well buttered and dusted with flour; 
use 1 tablespoonful of flour'for each puff; brush 
the tops with a beaten egg; bake them brown; 
cool them; open one side and fill with creams. 
Filling: Mix together (cold) 2 oz. corn starch ; 
2 oz. powdered sugar, and the yolks of 2 eggs; 
stir in about 1 pt. of new milk; put over the 
fire; stir until it has boiled 5 minutes; flavor 
with vanilla; fill puffs when cold. 

CREAM ROSE.—Whites of 10 eggs, beaten to 
standing froth; 1 cup of butter creamed with 
sugar; 8 cups powdered sugar; 1 small cup 
sweet cream; nearly 5 cups prepared flour; stir 
the cream (into which it is safe to put a pinch 
of soda) into the butter and sugar; beat until 
the mixture is like whipped cream; flavor with 
vanilla, and put in by turns the whites and the 
flour; color a fine pink with cochineal; bake in 
4 jelly cake tins ; when coldspread with Filling: 
it cocoanuts pared and grated; whites of 4 
eggs whisked stiff; 14 cups powdered sugar; 2 
teaspoonfuls best rose water. Instead of cochi- 
neal, use strawberry or currant juice in theirsea- 
son, making allowance for the thinning of your 
batter, by adding a little more flour. Strain the 
cochineal, if it is used, and stir in drop by drop. 

CUP.—Mix 38 teacups of sugar with 13 of but- 
ter; when white, beat 3 eggs; stirthem into the 
butter and sugar, together with 3 teacups of 
sifted flour, and rosewater or essence of lemon to 
the taste; dissolve 1 teaspoonful of saleratus in 
1 teacup of milk; strain itinto the cake; add 3 
more teacups of sifted flour; bake the cake im- 
mediately, either in cups or pans. 

CURRANT.—2 lbs. of flour; 1 1b. butter; 1 
Ib. sugar; 2 oz. candied peel; # 1b. each of cur- 
rants and sultanas; 3 eggs; 2 teaspoonfuls each 
of carbonate of soda and cream of tartar; suffi- 
cient milk to mix to a proper consistency ; rub 
the butter and flour well together; add the cur- 
rants, sultanas and sugar, and the peel finely 
cut; beat the eggs well; add the milk; beatinto 
the mixture; mix the carbonate of soda and 
cream of tartar with a little milk; while effer- 
vescing pour into the cake; beat the whole for 
about 5 minutes ; have ready a cake pan lined 
with greased paper; pour in the mixture; bake 
in a quick oven about 3 hours. 

DANDY.— 2 cups sugar; 8 cups flour; 1 cup 
‘milk; 8 eggs; 8 teaspoonfuls baking powder; 
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put this in 2 pans; save te for another, in | 


which put 3 tablespoonfuls of molasses, 1 tea- 
spoonful cinnamon, 1 of cloves, 1 of allspice, and 
1 handful of raisins ; put this, when biked be- 
tween the other two with jelly or icing. 
DATE.— 2 cupfuls brown sugar; 1 cupful of 
molasses; 1 cupful of butter; 1 cupful of cider; 
3 eggs; 1 teaspoonful each of cinnamon and 


cloves; a little nutmeg; 1 teaspoonful of soda; | 


1 1b. of dates stoned and chopped, and flour to 
mix pretty stiff. 

DELICATE.—Stir to a cream 1 1b. of powdered 
white sugar and 7 oz. of butter; add the whites 
of 16 eggs beaten to a stiff froth, $ nutmeg, or 
1 teaspoonful of rosewater, or lemon; stir in 
gradually 1 Jb. of sifted flour; bake the cake im- 
mediately; the yolks can be used for custards. 

DRIPPING.—M ix well together 2 lbs. of flour, 
1 pt. of warm milk and 1 tablespoonful of yeast; 
let it rise 4 hour; then add 3 lb. brown 
sugar, } Jb. currants and 4 Ib. of good, fresh 
beef dripping; beat the whole well for nearly 4 
hour; bake in a moderately hot oven. 

DROP COOKIES.—Whites of 2 eggs; 1 large 
cup of milk; 1 cup of sugar; $ cup of butter; 2 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder; flavor with va- 
nilla, rose, or nutmeg; flour enough for thick 
batter; beat thoroughly; drop in buttered pans ; 
aE ersunncs sugar on top; bake with dis- 

atch. 

DROP GINGER.—1. 1 cupful of butter or lard; 
1 cupful of whitesugar; J pt. of molasses ; 3 eggs; 
1 cupful of hot water with 2 teaspoonfuls of soda 
dissolved in it; 1 tablespoonful of ginger ; flour 
enough to make a tolerably mii banat: drop 
with a-spoon into a long pan.—2. 1 cup of mo- 
lasses; } cup of butter; 1 cup of milk; 8 cups 
of flour; 2 teaspoonfuls of ginger; 1 of soda; 
drop with a spoon on a buttered pan. 

DUTCH.— 6 oz. butter and lard mixed ; 4 eggs; 

Ib. of flour; $b. of sugar; beat the butter and 
ard to acream; mixit with the eggs; add the 
flour and sugar, both warmed, and a little nut- 
meg and cinnamon; when well beaten, add a 
spoonful of brandy; bake J. full hour in a but- 
tered mold in a quick oven. 

DUTCH COOKIES.— 4 1b. pulverized sugar; $ 
Tb. butter, worked until a cream; add 6 eggs; 
the yolks first, and the whites beaten to a froth; 
then enough flour, into which put 8 teaspoon- 
fuls of baking powder, to make a dough; roll 
thin; cut with a biscuit cutter; beat 1 egg; 
spread on each cooky ; strew sugar, cinnamon 
and sliced almonds over them; almonds must 
be previously scalded. 

EGG.—2 cups of sugar; 1 egg; a piece of 
butter the size of a large egg; 1 cup of sour 
milk; 1 teaspoonful of soda; a little salt and 
nutmeg; 1 teaspoonful of lemon ; 3 cups of flour; 
beat the white of an egg separately, the sugar 
and yolk and butter together; bake in a thor- 
oughly heated oven. 

EGGLESS.—1. lcup sugar; 4 cup butter; 1 
cup buttermilk; 1 teaspoonful of soda; 1 tea- 
spoonful of cream tartar; 3 cups of flour; bake 
in a moderate oven.—2. 1} cups sour milk; 3 
oP butter ; 2cups chopped raisins; 1 teaspoon- 
ful soda; spice to taste; flourenough to makea 
thick batter. 
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FIG LAYER.— 2 cups of sugar; 4 cup of but- 
ter; 3 cups of flour; 1 cup of cold water ; whites 
of 6 eggs; 8 teaspoonfu of baking powder ; 
bake in layers. Filling: One cup of raisins; J 
cup of figs; # cup of sugar ; white of 1 egg ; beat 
all together and placethem between the layers. 

FROST.—Beat 2 lbs. butter and 3 lbs. sugar to- 
gether until quite light; add 80 eggs, 10 at a 
time, beating after each addition ; then a little 
extract lemon; add 8 Ibs. flour; stir just enough 
to mix; put in flat, square pans, greased, and 
bake in a slow oven; when done, frost on the 
under side and mark in squares. 

FRUIT.— 4 cups of flour; 2 cups of sugar; 1 
cup of butter; 6 eggs (whites and yolks a 
ated); 1 cup of cold water; 1 coffeecupful of 
hickory-nut kernels; 4 1b. of raisins, seeded, 
chopped and dredged with flour; 1 teaspoonful 
Be a. dissolved in hot water; 2 tablespoonfuls 
of cream of tartar, sifted in the flour; 1 tea- 
spoonful of mixed nutmeg and cinnamon; rub 
butter and sugar together to a smooth cream ; 
put in the yolks; then the water, spice and soda; 
next the whites and flour; then the fruits and 
nuts, stirred together and dredged; mix thor- 
oughly and bake in 2 loaves. 

GALETTE.—A great favorite in Franee. Sift 
1b. of the best flour; put itin a heap on the 
pastry board; make a hole in the dala: put 
Into it a pinch of salt and one of sifted sugar, } 
Ib. butter, and 1 gill of water; knead the in- 
gredients together; when they begin to mix 
sprinkle over by degrees 4 gill of water, continu- 
ing to knead with the palm of the hand; when 
the paste is smooth make it into a ball and let it 
lie for 1 hour; atthe end of this time roll out the 
paste to thickness of $ in.; pinch the edges; put 
the cake on a baking sheet; brush over the top 
with yolk of egg; score itin the form of dia- 
monds; bake in quick oven for 4 hour, or until 
the galette is elastic to pressure of the finger. 

GERMAN COFFEE.— 2 heaping coffeecups of 
bread dough; 4 heaping iablesnoottiald of su- 
gar; 4 cup of butter and drippings (equal parts 
of each); mix all well together; add 1 large 
handful of flour; mix well again; set it aside to 
rise ; when sufficiently raised, roll out about 3 
in. thick; place in buttered tins; raise again 
until quite light; beat the yolk of an egg with 
a teaspoonful of milk, and rub it over the top 
with a brush; bake; when done, brush again 
with milk, and sprinkle with sugar and cinna- 
mon on the top; or, before baking, brush over 
it melted butter, and sprinkle with sugar and 
cinnamon, ; 

GINGERBREAD.—1. Rub 4 1b. butter into 1 
Ib} of flour; rub in 3 1b. sugar, 2 tablespoonfuls 
of ginger, and 1 spoonful of rose water; work it 
well; roll out; bake in flat pans in a moderate 
oven about  hour.—2. 2 cups of butter ; 4 clips 
of sugar; 1 cup of milk; 2 eggs; 2 teaspoonfuls 
of soda; 2 teaspoonfuls of ginger; flour enough 
to roll out well. ‘ 

GINGER COOKIES.—1 teacupful of brown 
sugar; 1 of New Orleans molasses; 1 of thick 
sour cream; 1 tablespoonful of ginger; 1 tea- 
spoonful of salt; 1 tablespoonful of saleratus 
(dissolved in a little fold water); 1 egg; mix 
soft; roll 4 in. thick; bake in a moderate oven. 
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GINGER SNAPS. — Mix together in a d 
ind 1 pt. West India molasses, 4 lb. butter or 
ard, } 1b. brown sugar, 2 large tablespoonfuls 
ginger, 1 teaspoonful cinnamon, a little cayenne 
pepper, also a little salt if lard is used, 1 tea- 
spoonful soda dissolved in warm water, suffic- 
ient flour to roll out conveniently; let the 
whole be well incorporated into a large lump; 
knead it till it leaves the hands clean; beat | 
hard with a rolling-pin, which will make it 
crisp when baked ; roll out into thin cakes. 

GOLD.—1. One Ib. each of flour and sugar; 
$ lb. butter; the yolks of 14 eggs; the juice 
and grated rind of 2 lemons. Stir the sugar 
and butter to a cream; add the yolks well beat- 
en and strained; put in the lemon peel; then 
the flour (dried), and a teaspoonful of saleratus 
dissolved in a spoonful of Fret water; beat 15 
minutes; just before it goes into the oven, stir 
in the lemon juice very thoroughly. — 2. Yolks 
of 4 eggs; 1 cup of sugar; 4 cup of butter; 3 
ney of milk; 2 cups of flour; } teaspoon of 
soda; 1 teaspoon of cream of tartar; citron and 
currants. 

GRAHAM COOKIES.—2 cups sugar; 1 cup 
sour cream; 4 teaspoonful soda; mix quickly; 
roll and bake. 

GROUND RICE.—Rub together 2 lbs. butter 
and 4 Ibs. sugar; add 16 eggs; beat up thor- 


fon 


oughly ; add 2 pts. milk, 4 ‘oz. ammonia, and 
flavor with lemon; stir all up; add 4 lbs. rice 
flour; mix thoroughly; drop on buttered pans 
the size of an egg, and bake. 
HAMLET.—2 eggs; 13 cups su 


gar; 1 cup of 
raisins chopped fine; % cup of 


butter 3 1 tea- 


spoon, each, of cloves, cinnamon and nutmeg; | 
1 teaspoon of soda dissolved in 2 tablespoonfuls | 


of sour milk; mix stiff; cut out like cookies. 
HICKORY NUT.—Take 13 gillsof maple syrup; 
1 gill of medium thick, slightly soured cream; 


1 pt. hickory nut meat; 1 teaspoon soda; a 
pinch of salt; a few drops of lemon essence or 
other seasoning; flour enough for medium 
thickness; bake in a moderately heated oven. 

HONEY.—1 qt. strained honey; } pt. soda; 4 
pt. melted butter; 1 teaspoonful of sugar dis- 
solved in } cup warm water; 3 nutmeg and 1 
teaspoonful ginger; mix these ingredients; then 
Wore in flour to roll; cut in thin cakes; bake 
on buttered tins in a quick oven 

HONEY COOKIES.— 1 pt. honey; 3 cup but- 
ter; 1 cup sweet milk; 2 eggs; $ grated nut- 
meg; beat the eggs and honey together until 
they froth; add the butter and milk; use yeast 
powder with the flour. 

HUCKLEBERRY.—# Ib. of flour; 6 oz. sugar; 
} lb. butter; cream the sugar and butter; 8 
eggs, beaten very light; 1 teacupful ofsour milk; 
1 teaspoonful of vinegar; 3 teaspoonful of sal- 
eratus dissolved in vinegar; 1 qt. of huckleber- 
ries ; beat well together and bakee: 

ICE CREAM. —1 cup fine white powdered su- 
gar; 3 cupful butter; cream them together; 
add 4 cupful of milk; whites of 4 eggs; 2 cup- | 
fuls flour; } teaspoonful soda in milk; 1 tea-_ 
spoonful cream of tartarin flour. Forthe cream: 
3 cupfuls powdered sugar; 1 cupful water; 


boil together until it becomes a clear mille i 
beat the whites of 38 eggs to a froth; pour the 
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syrup on to it; stir together; flavor with a tea- 
spoonful vanilla; put between the three rounds 
of cake, and on top. 

ICING.—1. 4 lb. of powdered sugar; 4 spoon- 
fuls rose-water ; the juice of 1 lemon; the whites 
of 2 eggs; eat ait well together; cover the 
eake when half cold with a paste brush; set in 
a cool oven to dry the icing.—2. 1 Ib. pulveriz- 
ed sugar; pour over 1 tablespoonful cold wa- 
ter; beat whites of 8 eggs a little, not to a stiff 
froth; add to the sugar and water; put in 
a deep bowl; place in a vessel of boiling water, 
and heat; when quite thick remove from the 
fire, and stir while it becomes cool till thick 
enough to spread with a knife. —8. 1 Ib. sweet 
almonds and 1 Ib. loaf sugar; beat them in a 
mortar until they are well mixed and very fine; 
put them ina pan with the whites of 10 eggs 
that have been previously well beaten with the 
whisk; beat them well together with a wooden 
oy lay smoothly on the cake, about an inch 
thick, $ hour before it is baked. For pink icing, 
add cochineal syrup; for blue, indigo; for yel- 
low, saffron ; for green, spinach syrup; and for 
brown, add chocolate, 

IMPERIAL.—Cream together 1 Ib. of the best 
butter and 1]b. of white sugar; add 8 eggs, 
yolks and whites beaten separately; 1 Ib. of 
raisins, stoned and chopped; 41b. of blanched 
almonds; } 1b. of citron, both thinly sliced; a 
little mace; 2 wineglasses winc; 1 lb. of sifted 
flour; bake in a steady oven. 

INDIAN MEAL POUND.—Sift 1 pt. of yellow 
corn meal and 4 pt. wheat flour ; into which first 
put 1 teaspoonful baking powder and a small 
spoonful salt; 1 grated nutmeg; 1 tablespoon- 
ful ground cinnamon; put # 1b. granulated su- 
garand 4 lb. butter together; beat 8 eggs very 
light; add tothe butter and sugar, alternately, 
with the meal, a little at atime; }cup milk; 
have dish or pan well buttered ; bake long in a 
moderate oven. 

JELLY.—Beat together thoroughly 1 cup of 
butter and 2 cups of sugar; add the beaten yolks 
of 4 eggs; stir in 1 cup of milk ; 2 even ee es 
and 4 scant cup of sifted flour; beat the whites 
of the eggs; stir them into the batter; add 1 tea- 
spoonful of lemon extract, 23 teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder; stir 10 minutes; pour into the 
jelly cake pans; bake in rather a quick oven. 

hen done, remove them from the pans, lay 
them on a cloth, and spread with tart jelly. 

JELLY ROLL.—1 teacup of white sugar; 1 
cup of flour; 4 eggs; 1 teaspoonful of cream 
tartar; 4 teaspoonful of soda; turn bottom side 
up; spread with jelly; roll up while warm. 

JENNY LIND.—13 teacups ofsugar; } teacup 
of milk; the same quantity of butter; 3 eggs ; 2 
cups of flour; 4 teaspoonful ofsoda; 1 of cream 
tartar; bakein along, shallow tin, for the top 
and bottom layer. For the middle layer the 
same, leaving out 1 egg; add 1 cup of raisins and 
1 cup of currants; spice to the taste; roll the 
fruits in } cup of flour; put together with jelly 
and frost the top. 

SUMBLES.— 13 cups sugar; 4 sap butter ; 2 
eges; 3 teaspoon soda; 1 of cream of tartar (dis- 
solved in a little sweet milk); flour enough to 
make like pie crust; bake in wafleirons. — Fill 
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the little holes with light and dark jelly, alter- | 


nately. 
KING.— 3 lb. of butter; 1} 1bs. of sugar; 1 


nutmeg; 6 eggs; 1 cup of milk; flour to make | 


an ordinary batter. 
KIPFEL.—Beat up 11b. pounded white sugar 


with the whites of 8 eggs and a little vanilla | 


flavoring; when mixed, make it up into the 


shape of small horseshoes ; having minced 1 1b. ° 


sweet almonds, turn these kipfel round in them; 


| quantity of molasses; 384 


bake the kipfel on wafers, in a very moderate | 


oven. 

KISSES.— 1. Beat to a stiff froth the whites 
of 2 eggs; and beat into them, very gradually, 
2 teacupfuls of powdered sugar and 2 table- 
spoonfuls of cornstarch; flavor with lemon; 
butter tin sheets with mashed butter, and then 


ture in teaspoonfuls about 2 in. apart; bake 15 
minutes in a warm oven; be sure that it is not 
warm enough to brown them; after they are 
taken out, let them stand until cold before re- 
moving them from the paper. 
KNICKERBOCKER.—Beat 4 lb. fresh butter to 
a cream ; 4 1b. of powdered sugar; # lb. of sift- 
ed flour; 1 tablespoenful of orange-flower wa- 
ter, and 1 of brandy; 4 oz. of washed currants ; 


5 well-beaten eggs; beat the mixture until very | 


Hight line some shallow cake-tins with butter- 
ed paper; pour in the mixture until half full; 


bake in a quick oven. 


LADY.—Break up 2 Ibs. butter; mix in 3 Ibs. | 


sugar; rub well together for 5 or 10 minutes; 
add 2 pts. whites of eggs ; beat up all light ; add 
4 lbs. flour and 1 0z. soda dissolved in 2 pts. 
milk with 2 oz. cream of tartar; mix all well to- 
ether; bake in pans about 14 in. deep, in loaves 
that will weigh from 2 to 3 lbs.; when baked, 
take out of the pans and frost on the under side. 
LADY FINGERS. — Beat the whites and yolks 
of 4 eggs separately ; mix with the yolks 3 oz. 
of flour and 3 of powdered sugar; add the beat- 
en whites, and afterwards a gill of rose-water; 
beat all together for a few minutes; put the 
mixture in a paper funnel; squeeze it out into 
the shape of fingers on paper which has had a 
little powdered sugar dusted over it; dust a lit- 
tle sugar over the fingers; let them stand. 5 min- 
utes; bake to a fawn-colorin a moderate oven ; 


fasten together after they have been baked with | 
a little white of egg ; keep them ina close-cover- | 


ed tin till wanted. 

LAPLAND.—5 eg beat the whites and yolks 
separately till both are as light as may be; mix 
them together and add 1 pt. of rich cream and 1 
pt. of sifted flour ; half fill small tin shapes with 
the batter; set it to bake 10 minutes in a well 
heated oven, and send to table hot. 

LEMON. — Beat 6 eggs, the yolks and whites 
separately till in a solid froth ; add to the yolks 
the grated rind of 1 fine lemon, and 6 oz. of su- 
gar dried and sifted; beat this 4 hour; shake in 
with the left hand 6 oz. of dried flour; add 
the whites of the eggs and the juice of the lem- 
on; when well-beaten in, put immediately into 
tins; bake about an hour in a moderately hot 
oven. 

LEMON COOKIES.—1 Ib. of flour; } Ib. of 
butter; 1]b. powdered sugar; juice of 2 lem- 


| lemons; ¢ 
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ons, grated peel of 1; 8 eggs, whipped very 
light. Stir butter, sugar, lemon juice and peel 


to a light cream; beat at least 5 minutes before 
adding the yolks of the eggs; whip them in 
thoroughly ; put in the whites; lastly the flour; 
roll out about ¢ in. thick; cut into round 
cakes; bake quickly. 
LEMON GINGER. —} 1b. of butter; 4 1b. of 
sugar; 8 eggs; 1 small we of milk; the same 
bs. of flour; 1 tea- 
spoonful of ginger; 1 of cinnamon; 1 table- 


| spoonful of saleratus dissolved in the milk; the 


rind of 2 lemons and the juice of one; bake in 
a quick oven. 
EMON JELLY.—2 cups of sugar; } cup of 


butter; 1 cup of milk; 8 eggs; 2 teaspoonfuls 


P en of cream tartar; 1 teaspoonful of soda; 8 cups 
cover with letter paper; drop on this the mix- | 


of flour; mix, and bake in fine thin layers. For 
the jelly, ier the rind of 8 small or 2 large 

add the juice of the same with 1 cup 
of sugar, 1 egg, 1 cup of water, 1 teaspoonful 
of butter, 1 tablespoonful of flour; mix witha 
little water; boil till it thickens; place between 
the layers of the cake. 

LEMON PUFFS. — Beat and sift 1} Ibs. of 
loaf sugar; mix with it the peel of 2 lemons 
grated; whisk the whites of’ 2 eggs to a firm 
froth; add it gradually to the sugar and lem- 
on; beat all together for 1 hour; make up into 
any shape you please; place the puffs on oiled 

aper ona tin; put them in a moderate oven; 

ake 6 or 8 minutes. 

LEMON SNAPS. — 1 large cup of sugar; 2 
cups of flour; a little more than $ cup of but- 
ter; 2 eggs; 2 tablespoonfuls of hot water; 3 
teaspoonful of soda; flavor with lemon; ro 
very thin. 

LEMON SPONGE.—8 eggs; 10 oz. sugar; } 
Ib. of flour; the juice and grating of 1 Jemon; 
separate the eggs; beat the yolks, sugar and 
lemon until thick and light; whisk the whites 
until dry, which add with the flour, half of each 
at atime; mix all together, but avoid beating; 
butter your pan well, and bake in a moderate 


oven. 

LIGHTNING.—Yolks of 4 eggs; 3 tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar; the same of flour; about 2 table- 
spoonfuls of milk; the juice of half a small 
lemon; the whites of 8 eggs, beaten to a stiff 
froth ; mix with the yolks, flour, etc.; put ina 
buttered pan and quick oven. 

LINCOLN.—14 lbs. sugar; 1 1b. butter; 1} Ibs. 
flour; 2 lbs. suet; 1 pt. sweet milk; 1 table- 
spoonful soda; 6 eggs; 1 teaspoonful cloves; 2 
of cinnamon; 1 eill of brandy. 

LITTLE SHORT-CAKE.—Rub into 1b. of dry 
flour 4 oz. of butter; 4 oz. of white powdered 
sugar; 1 egg; 1 spoonful or 2 of thin cream to 
make into a paste; mix; put currants in $ and 
caraways into the rest; cut, and bake on tins. 

MACAROONS.—1. The whites of 3 eggs beaten 
to a froth ; } lb. of powdered sugar ; $ Ib. of des- 
siccated cocoanut; } pt. rolled and sifted crack- 
ers ; 1 teaspoonful extract of almonds; drop the 
mixture on buttered paper in a dripping pan; 
bake a light brown. — 2. Mix 4 Ib. of sweet and 
2 oz. of bitter almonds; mix them with } Ib. 
fine sifted sugar; put them in a cool oven until 
they take a pale brown color* add # lb. of fine 
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sifted sugar; the whites of 2 large eggs beaten 
te astrong froth, or sufficient to make ~ paste 
stitf enough to form into cakes. 

MACHINE JUMBLES.—Rub together 3 Ibs. su- 
gar, and 2 lbs. 4 oz. butter; add 12 eggs, a few 
ata time; beat all up well; } 0z. of ammonia; 
1} pts. milk; a little ext. lemon ; 5 lbs. 4 0z. of 
flour; stir sufficiently to mix. 

MADEIRA.—Beat up with a whisk until quite 
light 6 eggs, 4 1b. of sugar, and a little lemon 
zest; when well beaten add } 1b. fresh butter, 
slightly melted, ana $1]b. of flour; put into a 
round cake hoop, papered ; place on top of the 
cake 3 slices of citron cut thin; dust a little 
sugar over the top; bake in a moderate oven. 

MADELINE. — 4 eggs; 3 1b. butter; 3 1b. su- 
gar; 3 1b. flour; mix the butter, sugar, and the 
yolks of the eggs thoroughly; add the flour and 
mix again; then the whites of theeggs beaten to 
a stiff froth ; grate in a little lemon rind; put in 
little dishes, each about 4 full; bake till done. 

MALAC \.—2 cups of sugar; 4 cup of butter; 
beat to a cream; add 4 cup of sweet milk; mix 
3cups of flour with 3 teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder; beat the whites of 7 eggs to a froth; 
stir all together and flavor i a bake in 
sheets. Lidling: Whites of 3 eggs, beaten with 
sugar as for frosting; save out enough for the 
top of the cake ; add 1 coffeecup of seeded and 
chopped raisins, 2 teaspoonfuls of lemon ext.; 
spread betwecn the sheets. 

MAPLE SUGAR.—3 cups of flour; 1 of butter; 
3 of sour milk; 14 of maple sugar, broken into 
small lumps; 3 eggs; 1 teaspoon soda. 

MARBLE.—Zst Part: White sugar, 1} cups; 
butter, 3 cup; sweet anti cup; soda, 4 tea- 
spoon; 1 teaspoon cream of tartar; whites of 4 
eggs; flour, 2} cups; beat the (jg «ud sugar 


together ; mix the cream of tartar with the flour ; 
dissolve the soda in the milk. 2nd Part: 
Brown sugar, 1 cup; molasses, $ cup; 4 cup 
sour milk; soda, 4 teaspoon; browned flour, 
2} cups ; yolks of 4 eggs; cloves and cinnamon 
ground, each $ teaspoon; mix the ingredients 
same as above. When both are prepared, putin 
the cake pan in alternate layers of each ; or put 
them in spots on each other, making what is 
called “ini cake, until all is used; then bake 
as usual, 

MERINGUE STRAWBERRY SHORT-CAKE. — 
Make a very light biscuit crust; and bake it in 
a jelly-cake pan; after it is baked, split it open 
and cover each half with berries; sugar slight- 
ly; on top of the berries pile the whites of eggs 
beaten to a very stifffroth ; sweeten ; set backina 
quick oven to brown slightly; allow the whites 
of 2 eggs to each cake ; I tablespoonful of sugar 
to each egg ; if you like, make a soft custard 
with the yolks of the eggs. 

MINISTER’S.— 1 teacup sugar; 1 tablespoon 
butter; 1 egg well beaten ; 2 cups flour; 1 of 
sweet milk; 1 teaspoon cream tartar; 3 teaspoon 
soda; 2 teaspoons extract of bitter almonds. 

MOCK LADY.— 2 cups sugar; # cup of butter; 
the whites of 4 eggs; 1 cup of sweet milk; }tea- 
spoon soda in the milk; 3 cups of flour with 1 
teaspoon cream of tartar; flavor with rose, 
lemon or vanilla; bake in sheets. 

MONT BLANC. — 2 even cups of powdered su- 
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gar; }cup butter, creamed with sugar; whites 
of 5 eggs, very stiff; 1 cup of milk; 3 cups of 


| flour, or enough for good batter; 1 teaspoonful 


soda, dissolved in hot water; 2 teaspoonfuls of 
cream of tartar, sifted in flour; vanilla flavoring; 
bake in jelly-cake tins. Filling: Whites of 3 
eggs, whisked stiff; 1 heaping cup powdered 
sugar; 1 cocoanut, pared and grated ; mix light- 
ly together, taking care not to bruise the cocoa- 
nut; when perfectly cold, spread between and 
upon them, 

MOSS.—Rub 6 lbs. of flour and 3 lbs. of butter 
well together; add 2 lbs. sugar and 8 eggs; fla- 
vor with ess. of lemon; mix well together until 
smooth and stiff; take a piece the size of an egg; 
push it through a sieve; form it in bunches to 
resemble moss; put on buttered pans; bake 
very carefully in a moderate oven to a delicate 
brown. 

MOUNTAIN.— 1 Ib. of fiour; 1 1b. ofsugar; 3 
Ib. of butter; 1teacupful sour milk; 6 eggs; 1 
teaspoonful soda; 2 of cream of tartar; ‘bake 
as jelly cake and spread frosting between and 
on top. 

NEAPOLITAN.—1 lb. of flour; 4 lb. pow- 
deredsugar; } 1b. of butter; 6 eggs; 6 yellows; 
4 oz. of rose water or orange blossom water; 
mix the flour, sugar, butter and eggs together 
with the perfume; if too stiff, add a little milk; 
leave the dough 4 hour in a cool place; roll it 
out } in. thick; cut it with a ae cutter of 
any shape; put the cakes on a pan slightly 
greased; color the tops with beaten egg and 
milk; chop some almonds up over them; cook 
in avery hot oven. 

NEW YEAR’S.— 1 Ib. of flour; 1} Tbs. of al- 
monds; 1 lb. ofsugar; #1b. butter; 6 eggs; 2 
teaspoonfuls of cream tartar; 1 teaspoonful soda 
and 4 teacupful of milk; beat butter and sugar 
to» cream; add the eggs well beaten, then the 
milk, in which dissolve the soda; put the cream 
tartarin the flour; mix well; beat this all well; 
then stir in the blanched almonds; line a cake 
pan with well buttered paper; bake in a steady 
oven. 

NEW YORK LUNCH.—Beat 16 eggs and 2 Ibs. 
sugar together about 5 minutes; add 2 oz. am- 
monia, 1 pt. milk, and flavor; mix all; add the 
flour, stirring carefully, but sufficiently to mix; 
bake in little round pans, in a warm oven. 

OATMEAL.—Take 8 heaping teaspoonfuls of 
grated cocoanut; add to it $ pt. ofthe finest oat- 
meal; and 2 heaping teaspoonfuls of sugar; stir 
into it 1 gill of boiling water and mix it thor- 
oughly together; turn it out on the rolling 
board, well floured; roll thin; cut it out as for 
common cracknels; put a bit of citron and 3 
doz. currants into each cake; stick them into 
the dough; bake it in a slow oven; watch care- 
fully, lest they brown a shade too deep. 

OLD COLONY.—3 eggs; 1 scant cup butter ; 
2} cups sugar; 1 cup sour milk; 33 cups flour ; 
1 teaspoon soda; spice to taste. Sift powdered 
sugar over the top of the cake. 

ORANGE.— 2 cups of flour; 2 cups of sugar ; 
3 cup of water; the yolks of 5 eggs and whites 
of 4; 2 teaspoonfuls of yeast powder; grated 
rind and juice of 1 orange. 

ORANGE LAYER.— 3 cup of butter; 2 cups 
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sugar; 4 cup sweet milk; 3 cups flour; whites 
10 eggs ; 8 tablespoonfuls baking powder ; grate 
the rind of 2 ordinary sized oranges into the 
eake ; 
layers like jelly cake; put the icing between. 

ORLEANS.-—1 liberal lb. best flour, dried and 
sifted; 1 lb. powdered sugar; % lb. butter, 
rubbed toa cream with the sugar; 6 eggs, beaten 
light, and the yolks strained; 1 cup cream; 1 
glass best brandy; 1 teaspoonful mixed mace 
and cinnamon; | teaspoonful soda, dissolved in 
hot water; 2 teaspoonfuls cream tartar, sifted 
with flour; add the strained yolks to the creamed 
butter and sugar; to this the cream and soda; 
in alternate aaa the whites and flour; finally, 
spice and brandy; beat up hard for 8 minutes ; 
bake in 2 square loaves in a not too quick but 
steady oven; cover with paper if the cakeshows 
signs of crustiness on the top before it has risen 
to the proper height; bake 1 hour; cover with 
lemon frosting when cool. 

PARADISE.—3 eggs; 1 cup of butter; 2} cups 
of sugar; 1} cups of sweet milk; 1 small tea- 
spoonful of soda; 4 large cups of flour; 1 lb. 
of raisins ; cloves, cinnanion and nutmeg. 

PARISIAN.—Make a mixture as for pound 
cakes, leaving out the fruit, peel, spices, etc.; 
bake in a round or oval hoop; when bakedand 
cold, cut into slices, 4 in. thick; spread each 
slice over with jam or marmalade; cut the out- 
side of the cake round, or flute to form a star; 
cut the centre out to about 14 in. from the edge, 
leaving the bottom slice whole; fill this with 
preserved wet or dry fruits, creams, or a trifle. 
Ornament the top with piping, wet or dry fruits, 
and peels, or pipe with jam and icing. 

PARLIAMENT.—Boil for 10 minutes 2 oz. of 
whole ginger, which has been well crushed in 1} 
gills of water; strain, and let get cold; if it has 
wasted, add water to make up the original quan- 
tity ; mix } 1b. of raw sugar, sifted fine, with 1 
Ib. of flour; 1 small teaspoonful of caraway 
seeds, and } teaspoonful of carbonate of soda; 
put into this 2 oz. of butter or lard; well mix 1 
teaspoonful of molasses with the ginger water; 
make all into a paste; roll it out on a board to 
the thickness of rather less than } in.; cut into 
any shape; put the cakes on a flour baking 
sheet; brush them over with water in which you 
have mixed a very small quantity of molasses ; 
bake in a moderate oven for + hour. 

PEACH SHORT-CAKE.—Make a dough as for 
soda biscuits, only shorter; roll to $ in. thick ; 
place on a baking tin; spread this with butter ; 
place another layer of dough on top; bake ina 
quick oven ; while hot, separate the two layers; 
spread mashed fresh peaches with plenty of 
sugar between, also over the top; serve with 
cream. 

PINEAPPLE SHORT-CAKE.—A couple of hours 
before bringing cake on the table, take a very 
ripe, finely-flavored pineapple; peel it, cut as 
thin as wafers and sprinkle sugar over it liberal- 
ly; then cover it ee For cake, take suffi- 
cient flour for one pie dish; butter the size of a 
small ege; 1 or 2 tablespoonfuls of sugar; the 
yolk of an egg; 2 teaspoonfuls of baking pow- 
der; a very little salt; milk enough to make a 
very soft dough; do not knead the dough, but 


pe out the juice into the icing; bake in | 
i 
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just barely mix it; press it into the pie plate; 
rub the baking powder and butter, sugar and 
salt well throughout the flour; add the other 
ene then quickly; when time to serve, 
split the cake; spread the prepared pineapple 
between the layers; serve with nothing but su- 
gar and sweet cream. 

PLUM.—1. 1 lb. of flour; 1} teaspoonfuis of 
baking powder; a little salt; } 1b. each of but- 
ter, sugar, and currants; 2 eggs and } pt. of 
milk. — 2, 2 Ibs. of large fresh raisins ; 1 lh. of 
citron; 8 fresh eggs; 2 cups of powdered su- 
gar; 1 of butter; 4 of flour; 1 of sweet milk; 4 
teaspoonful of soda; 1 nutmeg, grated; 3 tea- 
spoonful of ground cloves; sift the flour and 
put in the oven to brown, as you would coffee ; 
cut the raisins in half and seed them; cut 
the citron in strips 4} in. wide; slice as thin 
as possible; bake in a 6 qt. basin 2 hours. For 
the icing, take the whites of 4 eggs; 2 cups of 
powdered sugar; 2 tablespoonfuls of corn starch; 
the juice of I lemon ; 1 oz. of rosewater. 

PORK.—1 lb. of pork; 1 cup molasses; 2 cups 
sugar; 1 pt. boiling water; 2 eggs; cinnamon, 
cloves, and allspice, 1 tablespoonful each; 2 
teaspoonfuls cream of tartar; 1 teaspoonful so- 
da; 1 1b. of raisins, chopped; flour to make it 
the consistency of any stirred cake; chop the 
pork fine and turn on the boiling water; let 
stand until no longer hot; bake very slowly. 

POUND.—13 lbs. of flour; 1 lb. of butter; 1 
Ib. fine whitesugar; 10 eggs; 1 gill of brandy; 
y nutmeg, grated; 1 teaspoonful of vanilla or 
lemon extract, or orange-flower water; beat the 
butter and sugar to a cream; beat the eggs toa 
high froth; put all together; beat it until it is 
light and creamy; put in basins lined with but- 
tered paper; let the mixture be 14 in. deep; 
bake in a moderate oven for 1 hour; when done 
turn it gently out; reverse the pan; set the 
cake on the bottom until cold; let the paper 
remain until the cake is to be cut. 

PUMPKIN.—For 2 loaves: 2 cups buttermilk; 
3 cups each of wheat flour and corn meal ; 1 cup 
stewed pumpkin ; 1 cup molasses; } cup but- 
ter; 2 eggs; 1 tablespoonful soda; steam 1} 
hours; bake 4 hour. 

QUEEN.—Rub together 2 Ibs. sugar and 2 Ibs. 
butter; add 16 eggs, 1 pt. milk, 1 oz. of ammo- 
nia; stir all well together; add the flour; bake 
in square pans with a few currants on top. 

RAISED.—6 lbs. flour; 3} of sugar ; 3 of short- 
ening; 4of lard; $ 1b. butter or nice beef drip- 
pings; 1 qt.sweet milk; 1 pt. fresh yeast; 2 
egos 3; 6 nutmegs; 2 lbs. raisins, or 1 1b. raisins 
and 1 of currants; take all of the flour, 3 the 
sugar, and 3 the shortening and mix well; heat 
the milk boiling hot; stir it in thoroughly ; 
add the yeast and work all together; place ina 
warm place to rise. Better make it in the morn- 
ing, and by evening it will be light. When 
light, add the rest of the required ingredients; 
work all in with the hands; cover and keep in 
as warm a place as convenient, as for bread. In 
the morning it will be light; dip out into ce 
which have greased paper linings; let them 
stand } hour, or long enough to become light 
in the pans; bake in the heat required for 
bread, 40 minutes. IZfsweet milk cannot be ob 
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tained, boiling water can be substituted, but 
milk is better. 

RIBBON. — 1 cup of sugar; 4 cup butter; 3 
cup sweet milk; 1 large teaspoonful of baking- 
powder ; 2 cups of flour; 3 “aes taking out 2 
of the whites for frosting; bake in 8 layers; 
put gee and fruit in middle layer, between 
each light one, jelly; then frosting between 
each. 

RICE.—8 beaten eggs ; 1 Ib. of white sugar; 3 
Ib. of butter; 11b. of rice ground very fine ;a 
little salt; 3 tablespoonfuls of milk; and any 
flavoring liked. Cream the butter and sugar, 
add the eggs, then the milk and salt, stirring in 
the rice last. Bake in small pans. 

RICE SPONGE. — Beat up 3 eggs for 2 min- 
utes; add the peel of a lemon finely rasped. 
Boil 6 oz. of loafsugarin 4 gill of water, and 
ae it boiling on to theeggs. Whisk the mixture 
or 20 minutes, or until it is very thick. The 
success of the cake depends on this being prop- 
erly done. Have ready mixed 2 oz. of flour 
and 38 of rice flour and stir lightly into the bat- 
ter. Bake in small tins, greased and sifted with 
a mixture of sugar and rice flour. 

ROCHESTER.—1 1b. of butter ; 1} lbs. sugar; 
2 lbs. of flour; 8 eggs; 1 pt. of sour milk (} pt. 
cream, to make it richer, can be substituted fon 
4 the last); 1 teaspoonful soda; 2 teaspoonfuls 
cream of tartar (put soda in the milk, cream of 
tartar in the flour); nutmeg to taste; and} wine- 

lass of brandy improves it. 

ROCK.—8 oz. of flour; 8 oz. of currants ;3 02. 
of pounded sugar; 1 oz. of lemon peel, sliced 
fine ; 1 teaspoonful of baking powder or 4 that 
quantity of soda. Rub all together and mix to 
a moderately stiff dough with buttermilk. Drop 
the mixture with a fork in little heaps on greased 
paper, so that the surface of each has a rough 
and uneven appearance; bake quickly of a light 
brown. 

RYE TEA.—1 pt. sweet milk; 2 eggs well 
beaten; 1 tablespoonful of brown sugar ; 3 tea- 
spoonful of salt; stir into this sufficient rye flour 
to make it as stiffas common griddle-cake bat- 
ter; bake in gem-pans 4 hour ; serve hot. 

SARATOGA.— White part: $ cupful of butter; 

4 cupfuls of white coffee sugar; $ cupful of 
sweet milk; 2 cupfuls of flour; the whites of 8 
eggs beaten toa froth; 1 heaping teaspoonful 
of baking powder; flavor with lemons; bake 
in 2 round tins. Fruit part: } cupful of butter; 
1 cup brown sugar ; 4 eup sweet milk; 1  cup- 
ful of flour; } cupful each of raisins and cur- 
rants chopped fine; 2 even teaspoonfuls of bak- 
ing powder; the yolks of 3 eggs; bake in 1 
round tin. Place first a layer of white; cover 
with icing; then a layer of fruit cake; coveralso 
with icing; then another layer of white, and 
cover with the rest of the icing. 

SAVOY.—1 Ib. of loaf sugar, powdered; 1 pt. 
of good eggs; 14 oz. of flour; warm a pan free 
from grease, with the sugar in it, in the oven 
until you can scarcely bear your hand against 
it; take it out; pour in the eggs; whisk the whole 
together with a birch or wire whisk until it is 

uite light and cold, when it will be white and 
thick. Ifit should not whisk up well, warm 
again; beatit as before; or beat over the stove 
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fire until it is the warmth of new milk. When 
finished, sift the 
flour and stir in 
lightly witha 
spoon; adda few 
drops of essence 
of lemon to flav- 
or; butter some 
tinorcopper 
molds regularly, 
with rather less f | 

on the top of & oe 
the molds than “* | | | 
the sides; dust sate 

with loaf sugar Cake Mold. 

sifted through a lawn sieve; knock out all that 
does not adhere ; again dust it with fine flour; 
turn it out; knock the mold on the board us 
before; tie or pin a piece of buttered paper 
round the sole so as to come 2 or 3 in. above 
the bottom; fix the mold in a stand; nearly fill 
it; bake in a moderate oven. When done, the 
top should be firm and dry. 

SCHOOL. —1 egg; 1 cup white sugar; 1 cup 
sweet milk; a piece of butter the size of an 
ege; 1 pt. flour; into which sift 2 teaspoons 
baking poner work together with butter, su- 
gar, and the yolk of the egg till it is light and 
foamy; add the milk and flour; then the beaten 
white of an egg; buttera piece of white paper, 
aud lay in the bottom of the baking tin; pour 
inthe cake; bake in a pretty hot oven. 

SCOTCH COOKIES.—Beat 2 cups of sugar 
with 1 cup of butter and 5 tablespoonfuls of 
milk in which has been dissolved 1 teaspoonful 
of soda; beat 2 eggs quite white and add them; 
mix 2 teaspoonfuls cream tartar with 4 Ib. flour 
and 1 teaspoonful of powdered cinnamon; mix 
the whole together; add more flour from time 
to ee to make a dough; roll thin and bake 
quickly. 

SCOTCH FRUIT.— 1 cup of butter ; 2 of white 
sugar; 4 of sifted flour; # cup sour milk ; } tex- 
spoon soda; 9 eggs, beaten separately; 1 lb. 
raisins; $1b. currants; }1b. citron; cream the 
butter and sugar; then put in the beaten yolks 
of eggs; while stirring in the flour add the 
whites well whipped; flavor with 1 teaspoon 
lemon, and 1 of vanilla extract; have raisins 
chopped a little, or, better still, seeded, and citron 
sliced thin; wash and dry currants before using ; 
flour all fruit slightly; in putting cake in pan 
place first a thin layer of cake; then sprinkle in 
some of the three kinds of fruit, then a layer of 
cake, and so on; always finish off with a thin 
layer of cake; bake in a moderate oven for two 
hours. 

SCOTCH SHORT-CAKE.—Rub together into a 
stiff, short paste 2 lbs. flour, 1 1b. butter and 6 
oz. loaf sugar; make it into square cakes, about 
in. thick; pinch them allalong the edge at the 
top; over the whole sprinkle some white com- 
fits ; put the cakes on tins so as to touch each 
other by their edges; bake in a slow oven. 

SEED.—1 Ib. of flour; 41b. butter; } Ib. of 
powdered sugar; 3 cup of good yeast; 4 table- 
spoonfuls cream ; nutmeg; a pinch of soda, dis- 
solved in hot water; 2 tablespoonfuls caraway 
seeds; $b. citron shred very small; mix the 
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flour, cream, half the butter (melted) and the 
yeast together; work up well; set to rise for 6 
ours ; when very light, work in the rest of the 
butter rubbed to a cream with the sugar andthe 
soda water; and when these ingredients are 
thoroughly incorporated, the seed and the 
citron ; let it rise $ hour longer, until it almost 
fills the pans ; bake steadily } hour if you have 
ae it in small pans; 1 hour if # is in large 
oaves. 

SHREWSBURY COOKIES.— 1 Ib. flour; 1 Ib. 
sugar; 3 |b. butter; 8 eggs; 1 tablespoonful 
ground cinnamon ; mix together the butter and 
flour ; stir in the sugar and cinnamon ; work the 
egos into the paste; roll out thin; cut and bake 
in a quick oven at once. 

SNOW.—1 tumblerful of flour; 14 tumblerfuls 
of sugar; 1 small teaspoonful of cream of tartar ; 
no soda; the whites of 10 eggs ; beat the eggs 
very light; sift the flour, sugar and cream of 
tartar together ; stir gradually to the eggs ; bake 
in a round, canerod pan. After baking, frost 
with the white of 1 egg, 8 teaspoonfuls of pow- 
dered sugar, and cover with a grated cocoanut. 

SNOWFLAKE.— 3 eges; 1} cups sugar ; 4 cup 
butter ; 4. cup milk; $ teaspoonful soda ; I tea- 
spoonful cream tartar ; 2 cups flour; whites of 
2eges; 4 cup sugar; beat together; bake in 
jelly-cake tins; frost each layer; sprinkle with 
grated cocoanut. 

SODA.—1 lb. offlour; 6 oz. butter or dripping; 
6 oz. sugar; $ pt. milk; 1 teaspoonful of carbon- 
ate of soda; add 1 or 2 eggs, with $1b. currants 
or caraway seeds; mix the soda thoroughly with 
the flour; rub in the butter; beat the whole 
with a wooden spoon for 20 minutes before put- 
ting into a well greased cake tin; bake for fully 
13 hours. 

SPANISH PUFFS.—Mix 34 pt. of milk with 2 
well beaten eggs; add by degrees 1 teaspoonful 
of flour, 2 oz. butter; the same of sugar, and the 
grated rind of 1 lemon; mix well; butter some 
saucers ; pour in, and bake in a quick oven 20 
minutes. 

SPONGE.—4 eggs; 1 cup sugar; 1 cup flour; 
3 teaspoonful baking powder; 1 teaspoonful ex- 
tract of orange; beat the yolks eit sugar to- 
gether 10 minutes; add the flour with powder 
sifted in, then the extract; add the eggs Mecha 
beaten to a froth; bakein a well buttered tin in 
a steady oven 30 minutes. 

STARCH.—2 cups of sugar; 1 cup of butter; 
1 cup of sweet milk; 1 cup of common starch ; 
1 pt. of flour; whites of 8 eggs ; 2 teaspoonfuls 
of cream of tartar; 1 teaspoonful of soda. 

SUGAR.—Blend well with the fingers 6 oz. of 
good butter with 1 Ib. of fine flour; work it 

uite into crumbs; add a few grains of salt, 1 
ih. of dry sifted sugar, a tablespoonful of the 
best cinnamon in very fine powder, and 1 large 
kc Ser of mixed spices ; to these the grated 
rinds of 3 sound fresh lemons; make these in- 
gredients into a paste, with the yolks of 5 eggs, 
and about 4 tablespoonfuls -of white wine, or 
with 1 or 2 more in addition, if required, as this 
must be regulated by the size of the eggs; half 
of very thick cream and half wine are some- 
times used for them. Roll the mixture into 
balls ; fiatten them to something less than # in. 
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thick ; bake them in a moderate oven from 15 
to 20 minutes; loosen them from the baking 
sheets—which should be lightly floured before 
they are laid on—by passing a knife under 
them; turn them over ; when quite cold, stow 
them in a dry, close-shutting canister. 

SULTANA.— 4 cups flour; 1 cup butter; 3 cups 
powdered sugar; 8 eggs, beaten light; strain 
the yolks; 1 cup cream or rich milk; 1 Ib. sul- 
tana (seedless) raisins dredged thickly; 1 tea- 
spoonful soda, dissolved in hot water; 2 smaller 
teaspoonfuls of cream tartar; $ grated nutmeg 
and 4 teaspoonful cinnamon; cream the butter 
and sugar; sift the cream tartar with the flour; 
dredge the raisins with flour when you have 
picked them over with great care; wash and 
dry them; mix the beaten yolks with the 
creamed butter and sugar; then the spice and 
brandy; beat 3 minutes and stir in the cream or 
milk lightly with the soda water; put in first a 
handful of one and then a spoonful of the other; 
then the flour and whipped whites; atlast beat in 
the fruit; bake in 2 large loaves or 4 small ones ; 
bake slowly and carefully; ice thickly. 

SUNSHINE.—The whites of 11 eggs and yolks 
of 6; 1} cups granulated sugar, measured after 
sifting; 1 cup of flour measured after sift- _ 
ings 1 teaspoonful of cream of tartar and 1 
of extract of orange; beat the whites to a stiff 
froth; gradually beat in the sugar; beat the 
yolks in a similar manner; add the beaten 
whites and the orange; stir in the flour; mix 
quickly and well, and place in pans; bake 50 
minutes in slow oven. 

SUPERB.—The whites of 12 eggs, the yolks 
only of 6; 1 1b. of sugar; 1 1b. of butter; 4 Ib. 
flour; } 1b. meal; the juice of 2 large lemons 
and 1 wineglassful of French brandy ; cream the 
sugar and butter together; then mix with the 
yolks, well beaten; add alternately a portion of 
the whites, whipped stiff, and the sifted flour, 
until it is all in; the meal goes in with the flour; 
let it be baked carefully in a well regulated 
oven. 

SWEET POTATO LIGHT.—1 
qt. of sweet potatoes, boiled an yet $ cu 
of lard; 1 cup of yeast; mix with either milk 
or water; knead well; let them rise twice; 
bake like tea biscuits. 

TEA.—1 pt. of dough taken from your bread; 
1 teacupful of sugar; 1 of butter; 38 eggs; 1 
cupful of raisins or currants; 1 teaspoonful, 
each, of cloves, cassia and allspice ; } teaspoon- 
ful of soda; stir till well mixed; bake in a slow 


oven. 

TEMPERANCE.—2 Ibs. of flour; # Ib. of but- 
ter; 1 lb. of sugar; 6 eggs; 1 teaspoonful of 
soda; mix flour and butter well together; put 
in the sugar; dissolve the soda in a little water 
and work that in; add the eggs well beaten; 
work well together; roll thin; cut in rounds or 
any shape you fancy; bake only a few minutes 
in a quick oven; flavor to taste. 

TROWBRIDGE.—46 oz. of butter; the same of 
sugar; #1b. of flour; 2 eggs; 1 teaspoonful of 
rose water; stir to a cream the butter and su- 
gar; add the eggs, flour and spice; roll it out 
thin; cut into small cakes. 

TIPSY.—Small sponge cakes steeped in bran- 


t. of flour; 1 
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dy; cover with grated almonds and candied | 
| sugar; 2 of raisins (stoned and chopped); 14 cups 


peel ; or stick almonds, cut into spikes, in them. 
They are usually piled on a dish, surrounded 
by a custard, and covered with preserves drain- 
ed as dry as possible. 


Tipsy Cake. 

UNION.—2 cups of sugar; } 
cup of sweet milk; 8 cups of flour; whites of 
6 eggs; } teaspoonful of soda and 1 teaspoonful 


cup of butter ; 2 


of cream tartar. Custard: 1 pt.of milk; 3 cup 
of sugar; 2 eggs; 2 tablespoonfuls of corn 
starch; boil until like thick cream; spread be- 
tween the layers when cool; flavor to taste. 
VANITY PUFFS.—Beat the whites of six eggs 
to a stiff froth; sift in 1 Ib. of powdered sugar; 


flavor with lemons; drop by small spoonfuls | 


upon buttered paper; dry in acool oven 2 hours. 

VARIEGATED. —1 cup powdered sugar; 
cup of butter creamed with the sugar; 3 cup 
of milk; 4 eggs, the whites only, whipped light; 
2% cups of prepared flour; bitter almond flav- 
oring ; spinach juice and cochineal; cream but- 
ter and sugar; add the milk, flavoring the 
whites and flour; divide the batter into 38 parts; 
bruise and pound a few leaves of spinach in a 
thin muslin bag until you can express the 
juice; put a few drops of this into one portion 
of the batter; color another with cochineal, 
leaving the third white; put a little of each into 
small, round pans or cups, giving a light stir to 
each color as you add the next. 

VERMICELLI.—Parboil 12 0z. of vermicelli ; 
drain it on a sieve; put it into a stewpan, with 1 
pt. of cream, 4 oz. of butter, 8 oz. of sugar, the 
essence of the rinds of 2 oranges, extracted by 
rubbing on a piece of sugar, and a little salt; 
cover with the lid; set the stewpan to simmer 
very gently on a slow fire, until the vernticelli 
has entirely absorbed the cream; add the yolks 
of 6 eggs and the whipped whites of 3; mix the 
whole together; put this preparation into a 
mold previously spread with butter and strewn 
with bread crumbs; bake the cake in the oven 
for about 14 hours; when done turnit out on its 
dish ; pour some damson sauce round the base; 
serve. 

WAFERS.— 1 1b. sifted flour ; 2 tablespoonftils 
of butter; a little salt; enough milk to make 
stiff dough; rub the butter into the salted flour; 
wet with milk; roll thin; cut into small round 
cakes, and roll these again into cakes as large as 
a tea plate and as thin as stout writing paper ; 
lift carefully to a floured pan and bake quickly. 

WALNUT.—1. 1 Ib. of flour; 1 1b. ofsugar; 1b. 
of butter; 1} Ibs. raisins; 1 nutmeg; 6 eggs; 1 
wineglassful of wine; the kernels of 2 qts. wal- 


_and yolks separately; add 8 cupfuls of flour; 3 
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nuts; bake in a quick oven.—2. 1 coffeecup of 


of flour; 4 cup of butter; $ cup of sweet milk ; 
3eges; 2 teaspoonfuls of baking powder ; } nut- 
meg, grated ; 1 teaspoonful of lemon or vanilla; 
1 cup heaping full of nuts; crack the nuts and 
pick the meats out before you do anything else 
to the cake; bake slowly with a buttered paper 
in the bottom of the tin. 

WASHINGTON.— 2 cupfuls of white sugar; 1 
cupful of sweet milk; 4 eggs; beat the whites 
1 
teaspoonful of soda; 1 teaspoonful of cream of 
tartar; bake in round, flat tin pans; peel and 
erate 2 large apples and therind of alemon; add 
the strained juice of the latter; 1 heaping cupful 
of white sugar; legg; let it boil up ina stew- 
pan; pour it out; when quite cool spread over 
the cakes, which must be placed one over the 
other in layers. 

WATERMELON.— White part : 2 cups of white 
sugar; 1 cup butter; 1 cup milk or water; 3 
cups flour; whites of 8 eggs, well beaten; 2 tea- 
spoonfuls quick yeast. Red ! 4 cup butter; 
4 cup water; 2 cups flour; whites of 4 eggs, well 
beaten; 1 teaspoon quick yeast; 1 cup raisins; 
put the red part around the tube of the pan, and 
the white around the edges. Use as much color- 
ing in the red part as you fancy. 

WEDDING.—(See Bride’s Cake.) 

WHIGS.—1 1b. of fiour; 4 oz. of butter; 4 oz. 
of sugar; $ pt. ofmilk; 3eges ; 1 teacupful of 
yeast; mix this well together; put in a cake 
pan; when light, bake in a moderately hot oven. 

WHITE FRUIT. —1 cup of butter; 2 cups of 
white sugar; 8 cups flour; $ cupsweet milk ; 1 
teaspoonful cream of tartar; 3 teaspoonful of 
soda; whites of 8 eggs; 1 1b. of raisins; $ 1b. of 
citron chopped. 

WHITE MOUNTAIN.—2 cups sugar; % cup of 
butter; whites of 7 eggs, well beaten; % cup of 
sweet milk; 2 cups flour; 1 cup corn starch; 2 
teaspoonfuls baking powder; bake in jelly-cake 
tins. Frosting: Whites of 3 eggs and some su- 
gar beaten together; spread over the cake; add 
some grated cocoanut; then put the cakes to- 
gether; put cocoanut or frosting on the top. 

WHITE POUND.—1 cupful of fine white sugar 
and 4 cupful of butter; beat 10 minutes; add 
the whites of 4 eggs, well beaten; beat 10 min- 
utes longer; sift 1} cupfuls of flour, in which 
sift 1scant teaspoonful of baking powder and 6 
tablespoonfuls of milk; flavor with rose or bit- 
ter almond. 

WHITE SPONGE. — Place a clean sieve over 
an earthen bowl, and measure into the sieve 1 
cup of powdered sugar, 4 cup of flour, $ cup of 
corn starch, 1 teaspoonful of best baking pow- 
der; run them through together; have ready 
the whites of 8 eggs, beaten to a stiff froth; add 
1 teaspoonful of rose extract; mix thoroughly 
and bake in square tins about 2 in. deep, in a 
quick oven. 

WINDSOR.—Beat the yolks and whites of 6 
eggs separately; have ready the crumbs of 3 
Vienna rolls soaked in milk; squeeze dry ;_mix 
the crumbs with 4 oz. of melted butter; add the 
beaten yolks and 2 oz. crushed sugar, with 1 
teaspoonful of grated lemon peel ; work the mix- 
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ture; add gradually 2 oz. each of raisins, al- 
mond paste, and candied orange peel; add the 
frothed whites of eggs ; butter and paper a shal- 
low tin; bake in moderate oven; when done 


ieee powdered sugar over it; sprinkle 
chopped almonds over the bottom of the cake 
tin before adding the cake. 


YULE TIDE.—Place 1 lb. of fresh butter in a 
pan; keep it near the fire till melted; stir into it 
1 |b. of powdered loaf sugar, a good tablespoon- 
ful each of allspice and cinnamon; by degrees 
put in the yolks of 10 eggs and _ their ites 
separately, whisked to afroth ; add 11b. candied 
citron peel sliced thin, 2 Ibs. of currants cleaned 


CHOCOLATE.—Chocolate is composed of co- 
cou and sugar. (See same in CanpiEs.) Its 
nutritive power is great, and its use is recom- 
mended to men of letters, consumptive people, 
and ladies, whose charms a cup of chocolate 
every morning for breakfast, is said to preserve 
surprisingly. However heartily one may have 
lunched, a cup of chocolate immediately after- 
ward will produce digestion 8 hours after, and 
prepare the way for a good dinner. When re- 
quired for use it should not be melted in a pan, 
which is liable to absorb the essential oil. Choc- 
olate should not be prepared for the table till just 
before serving. The following are the most 
popular modes of preparation: 1. Take } 1b. of 
chocolate; the same of sugar; 1 qt. of milk and 
water; mix them equally together; boil till the 
cake dissolves, and flavor with a stick of cinna- 
mon.— 2. Take 8 even tablespoonfuls of Baker’s 
chocolate, grated; es in a bowl or dish hold- 
ing over a qt.; add 2 tablespoonfuls of white 
granulated sugar; mix the chocolate and sugar 
thoroughly; add 1 tablespoonful of boiling 
water; be sure and have the water boiling; 
stir until smooth; then boil 1 pt. of milk and 
1 pt. of water together; when it boils pour it 
gradually over the chocolate mixture, stirring 
all the time. 

COFFEE.—This, from its large proportion of 
albumen, is a most nutritive beverage, but, at 
the same time, from its quantity of fat, difficult 
to digest. Its aromatic qualities, however, 
strengthen the digestion. A cup of coffee is an 
excellent restorative and invigorating refresh- 
ment even for weak persons, provided that their 
digestive organs are not too delicate. If taken 
in excess, coffee produces sleeplessness and many 
baneful effects. Coffee sometimes produces 
great excitement, and a sensation of restlessness 
and heat ensues. For throwing off this condi- 
tion, fresh air is the best antidote. , 

COFFEE, Essence of.—-1. Boil 1 lb. of good 
coffee with 4 gal. of water till reduced to 1 pt.; 
let it cool; filter, and then boil again; add 
enough sugar to make a thick syrup; cool it; 
pour into a bottle, and cork up. 2 teaspoon- 
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fuls will, with a cup of boiling water, make a | 


good cup of coffee.-—2. Place the coffee ina | 


deep, narrow filter; pass cold or tepid water 


through. For greater economy, divide the cof- | 


] 


| 


' sufficient for a breakfast cupful of milk. 
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and dried, 2 oz. of blanched sweet almonds, 14 
Ibs. of flour, and 1 gill of brandy ; mix all well 
together; bake for 3 hours. 

EPHYR.— Wash the salt out of nearly } Ib. 
of butter; add to it } 1b. of powdered sugar and 
3 well beaten eggs, a teaspoonful of rose water, 
and sifted flour enough to make a thin batter; 
stir it with a wooden spoon till the batter is per- 
fectly smooth and so light that it will break 
when it falls against the sides of the mixing 
bowl; fill well buttered muffin molds (small) 
nearly half full with the mixture; bake in a 
quick oven; serve hot with newly-made butter. 


eu 
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fee into aseries of filters, and treat in succession 
with the same liquid. To understand this, call 
them a, b, c, d, e: the liquid from a gues in }, 
then in ¢, etc.; @ receiving always the clean wa- 
ter, is first exhausted and rejected; 6 becomes 
No. 1; afresh filter, f, is added, to receive the 
liquidfrom the others ; after awhile 6 is reject- 
ed, and ¢ becomes No. 1; add again a freshly 
filled filter, g, and so on. The liquid obtained 
condense by evaporation, and sweeten with su- 
gar; if sufliciently condensed to the thickness 
of syrup, it will keep without sugar. If mixed 
with sugared condensed milk, it will keep any 
length of time. 

COFFEE, Preparation of.—In the preparation 
of coffee, long boiling extracts the bitter prin- 
ciple of the coffee, and therefore should be 
avoided. A good way to make it is as follows: 
Fit asmall muslin bag inside the top of the cof- 
fee pot; pour a little boiling water through this, 
and, when the pot is hot, pour it off and put 
the coffee into the bag; pour boiling water 
gradually over it, and when it has all drained 
through, remove the bag, and send to table. 
The water should be poured on a little at a time 
or the strength of the ground coffee will not be 
thoroughly extracted. When it can be done, 
coffee should be sent to table in the same pot in 
which it was made, as this will prevent its get- 
ting cool; and coffee for breakfast is nothing to 
speak of if it is not hot. Time, 2 or8 minutes. 

he old style is to take 1 teacupful of ground 
coffee; moisten with the white of an egg and 
cold water stirred well together; pour on_boil- 
ing water; set it on the stove, and let it boil up 
3 times; stir it down twice with aspoon; but 
the third time pour in 4 eee of cold water; let 
it stand 2 or 8 minutes and serve boiling hot. 
Another way is as follows: (Cafe au Lait.) Add 
toa large proportion of good hot milk, about 
6 eieepnontine of strong coffee, being quite 
Of 
the essence, 2 tablespoonfuls to the cup is_sufli- 
cient. A little cream mixed with the milk, if 
the latter cannot be depended on for richness, 
improves the taste of the coffee, so also the 
richness of the beverage. 

COFFEE, Substitutes for. —1. Collect dande- 
lion roots at the end ofthe year; dry them at a 
gentle heat and reduce to powder. Some mix 
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coffee with it; others roast the root in the man- | SAGO MILK. —Sago, 1 02.; cold water, 1 pt.; 
ner of cotf2e, but probably at the expense of its | macerate } hour; pour off the water; add of 
medicinal virtues. When reduced to powder, it | milk, 1} pts.; boil slowly until the sago is dis- 
is well to mix coffee with it when used. If it is | solved. 

necessary to give it more color and flavor, mix | TEA.— After the use of tea the mind is clear, 
with it a sufficient quantity of roasted chicory, | the imagination active, the senses alert, and the 
not exceeding } of the whole. —2. Cut dry beet | disposition to exert oneself increased. Too great 
root into very small pieces ; gradually heat itin | an indulgence is followed by subsequent reac- 
a close pan over the fire for about 15 minutes; in- | tion; but it so far retards the action of the vital 
troduce alittle sweet fresh butter, and bring it up | functions as to partially prevent the assimilation 
to the roasting heat. When fully roasted, take it | of food by the Higestive organs. Therefore, the 
out, grind, and use like eoffee.—3. Take good | old, who require less vital foree than the young 
wheat bran; mix with molasses until just light- | and middle aged because they waste less, should 
ly wet by thorough stirring; putin a hot oven | use it freely, but it should be used sparingly by 
on shallow tins; let it brown like coffee; stir | persons who draw constantly upon thett vitality. 
Avoid it in the morning when the entire system 
requires all the nutriment it can assimilate from 
the morning meal. 

TEA, Iced. —1. Make the tea in the morning, 
very strong, and do not allow it to steep too 
long; keep in the ice box till che meal is ready; 
then put in asmall quantity of cracked ice.—2. 
Place the tea in a pitcher in the morning with 
just enough cold water to cover it; at dinner 
time fill the pitcher with cold water from the 
well, before serving with ice. 

TEA, Preparation of. — A silver or metal tea- 

ot is better than an earthenware one for draw- 
ing out the flavor and strength of the tea. The 
amount of tea used must depend upon the quan- 
tity required. The old-fashioned allowance is a 
very sensible one, that is, 1 large teaspoonful for 
each of the company, and 1 for the teapot. Be- 
fore making the tea, pour $ pt. of boiling water 
into the teapot, and let it stand for 2 minutes. 
Pour it out, and immediately put in the tea. 

COFFEE. To Settle.-—The most common mode | Close the lid, and let it remain for a minute to 
of settling coffee is by adding the white of an | heat; then pour upon it } pt. of boiling water. 
egg, in which ease the yolk may be utilized by | Let it stand for 3 minutes, add sufficient boiling 
beating and stirring it “into the milk designed | water to fill the teapot, and the tea will be 
for the coffee. A piece of isinglass or fish skin | ready for use. Pc careful not to drain all the 
may be used. Another ~iethod is to dip a | liquor from the pot so long as it is necessary to 
cloth in cold water and wrap it around the ot continue to add boiling water, or the tea will 
coffeepot, and the coffee mall clear rapidly. If | be very weak, and ifit is desirable to add a little 


often; when brown itis ready for use.— 4. Roast 
rye with a little butter, and grind to powder.— 
5, Make coffee from the raspings of the crust 
of loaves of bread, procured at the baker’s.—6. 
Roast horse beans along with a little honey or 
sugar. When roasted, add a small quantity of 
cassia buds and stir the whole until cold. 

COFFEE, To Roast.— Never buy ground cof- 
fee if you can get any other. Coffee loses its 
aroma so rapidly after it is ground that it is worth 
your while to buy it whole, either in small 
quantities, freshly roasted, or raw, and roast it 
yourself. You can roast in a pan in the oven, 
stirring every few minutes, or in the same upon 
the top of the range. Stir often, and _ roast 
quickly to a bright brown, not a dull black. 
While still hot, beat up the white of an egg 
with a tablespoonful of melted butter, and stir 
up well withit. This will tend to preserve the 
flavor. Grind just enough at a time for a single 
making. 


the egg-shells are thrown ‘ the coffee, they | fresh tea, let it be brewed separately ina teacup be 
will settle it as well as if the vy, aites used. fore itis added to that which is already made,as its 


CREAM FOR COFFEE, Substitu’esi cr.—1. Beat | strength will not be drawn out if itis put upon 
1 egg; sweeten with 1 spoonful of sugar; pour | the old leaves. Perhaps itis unnecessary to say, 
over this 1 pt. of water; make cver night for | unle-s the water is really boiling when it is put 
use in themorning.—2. Beat 3 eggs with 2 oz. | upon the tea there will be no good tea. Boil- 
of sugar, and a small piece of butter, unt'l the ing after the tea is made injures the fiavor, 
combination is complete; add warm n.iix, 1 pt.; | either by deadening or making it rank. Anoth- 
put the vessel into another containing 1] .t wa- | er way 1s to make astrong infusion by pouring 
ter; stir it one way until it acquires ti.c consist- | boiling water upon the tea, and let stand 20 
ence of cream.—8. Mix } tablespoonful of flour | minutes, putting into each cup no more than 
with a pint of new milk; let it simmer ivr 5 | is necessary to fill it about 4 full; then each 
minutes; beat up the yolk of 1 egg; stir it into cup is filled with hot water from an urn or 
the milk while boiling, and run it through a | kettle; thus the tea is always hot and equally 
sieve. strong to the end. 
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REMARKS.—Cooking is much nicer if it is | and onions. Tf you plant the seed of any of 
seasoned with herbs and spices. These cost | these in little boxes on your window sill, or in a 
very little. The best kinds are sage, thyme, | sunny spot In the yard, you can generally raise 
sweet marjoram, tarragon, mint, sweet basil, | all you need. Gather and dry them as follows: 
parsley, bay leaves, cloves, mace, celery seed | Parsley and tarragon should be dried in June 
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and July, just before flowering; mint in June 
and Julv: thyme. marjoram and savory in Ju- 
ly and August; basil and sage in August and 
September. Gather the herbs in the sunshine 
and dry by artificial heat. Their flavor is best 

reserved by keeping them in air-tight cans or 
in tightly corked glass bottles. Flavoring es- 
sences are made, either by dissolving 1 fl. oz. of 
the essential oil of the particular substance in 1 
pt. of rectified spirit, or by digesting 4 to 6 oz. 
of the bruised spice, or 5 to 10 oz. of the dried 
herb in a like quantity of spirit. There area 
few leaves which are little known as flavoring 
essences, yet as such they are excellent. Peach 
almond and laurel leaves are all richly charged 
with the essence of bitter almonds. Make an 
infusion of either green or dry leaves and use a 
teaspoonful of the flavoring liquid. The leaves 
of cucumbers have a flavor like the fruit. The 
external leaves of the celery and the young 
leaves of gooseberries are excellent. 

ALLSPICE. Essence of.—Essential oil of pi- 
mento or allspice, 1 fl. 0z.3 strongest rectified 
spirit of wine, 1 pt.; agitate until perfectly united; 
the next day decant the clear portion, if there is 
any sediment. 

ALMONDS, Essence of.—1. 1 fl. oz. essential | 
oil of almonds; 7 fl.oz. of rectified spirit.—2. | 
Distil the residue of the almonds after the oil 
has been expressed from them. 

ANCHOVIES, Essence of.—1. Beat 1 Ib. of an- 
chovies in a Wedgewood mortar; put them into 
a pipkin with 4 0z. of vinegar; boil for a few 
minutes ; rub the pulp through a hair sieve; | 
boil the bones in 14 lbs. of water; strain, and 
add 2 oz. of salt, 2 oz. of flour of starch, and the 
pulped anchovies; let it boil; pass it through 
a hair sieve ; color with powdered bole, or with | 
annatto.—2. Simmer anchovies in their own | 
weight of water for 2 or 3 hours, removing any 
scum that may rise; strain with pressure 
through a strong canvas bag; filter through 
flannel. This has the pure flavor of tie fish, but 
add a little cayenne and salt to preserve it. 

ANCHOVY SAUCE.—1. Stir 2 or 3 teaspoon- 
fuls of prepared essence of paste of anchovy 
into 1 pt. of melted butter; let the sauce 
boil a few minutes; flavor with lemon juice.—2. 
8 or 4 anchovies, chopped small; butter, 3 0z.; 
water, 1 wineglassful; vinegar, 2 tablespoonfuls ; 
flour, 1 tablespoonful; stir the mixture over the 
fire till it thickens; rub it through a coarsc 
hair sieve. 

APPLE, Essence of. — 1. An alcoholic solu- 
tion of valerianate of amylic ether inthe propor- 
tion of 1 partto 6 or 8 of alcohol, forms a flavor- 
ing liquid under the name of apple essence.—2. 
2 parts of aldehyd; chloroform, acetic ether, 
nitrous ether and oxalic acid, of each 1 part; 
glycerine, 4 parts; amyl-valerianic, 10 parts. 

APRICOT, Essence of.—Butyric ether, 1. parts; 
valerianic ether, 5 parts; glycerine, 4 parts; 
amylic alcohol, 2 parts; amyl-butyric ether, | 
chloroform, cenanthic ether and tartaricacid, of | 
each 1 part. 

ARISTOCRATIQUE SAUCE. — Green walnut 
juice and anchovies, equal parts; cloves, mace, 


and pimento, of each, bruised, 1 dr. to every Ib. | 
of juice; boil and strain ; add to every pt. 1 pt. | 
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of vinegar, 4 pt. of port wine, } pt. of soy, and a 
few shallots ; let the whole stand for a few days; 
decant the clear liquor. 

ASPIC.— 2 calf’s feet; 4]1bs. veal; 3 Ibs. ham; 
2 large onions; 3 carrots; 1 gal. water; boil 5 
or 6 hours, or until reduced to less than 3; 
strain; when cold, put the jelly into a stewpan 
with the whites of 4 eggs well beaten, a large 
bunch of savory herbs, 8 blades of mace (in 
shreds), a teaspoonful of white peppercorns, 
and sufficient salt; keep it well stirred until 
pretty hot; then let it gently simmer for about 
15 minutes; after settling, pass it through a 
jelly bag till quite clear; cool a little; or cool, 
and at any time remelt. 

BACON DRESSING.—Cut 4 lb. bacon fat into 
slices, then into very small pieces ; fry them until 
the oil extracted is a light brown; remove the 
pan from the fire and add the juice of a lemon, a 
wineglassful of strong vinegar anda saltspoonful 
of pores pour it over thesalad with the pieces 
of bacon. 

BARBERRY, Essence of. — Strip barberries; 
cover them with water; put them over the fire, 
and be careful they do not burn; don’t boil 
them; but when cooked, squeeze and strain 
them carefully; to 1 pt. of warm juice add 2 
pts. of sugar; put the sweetened juice into a 
pitcher, which pitcher put into hot water until 
the juice is dissolved; bottle it. 

BASIL WINE.—Green basil leaves, 4 or 5 oz.; 
sherry, cape or raisin wine, 1 pt.; digest for 10 
days; press and strain; use it to give a turtle 
flavor to soups and gravies. 

BASSETT SAUCE. — 1 pt. of water; a large 
teacup of sugar; butter the size of an egg; lit- 
tle nutmeg and essence of lemon; bring to a 
boil; take a little flour or corn starch well beat- 
en into a thin paste; stir in until of the consis- 
tency wished; add a large tablespoon of vin- 
egar. 

BECHAMEL SAUCE.—Mix cold, and well to- 
gether, in a tin saucepan, 2 oz. of butter anda 
tablespoonful of flour; add a pt. of milk; stir 
continually, and when thickened take off the 
fire; beat the yolk of an egg ina cup, with a 
teaspoonful of water; turn into the sauce and 
mix well; <alt alittle, and add pepper for vege- 
tables; for puddings, add instead nutmeg and 
brandy or wine. 

BENGAL CHINTI. — 14 Ib. chillies; 1 1b. un- 
ripe mangoes; 2 lbs. red tamarinds; 1 1b. su- 
gar candy; 14 lbs. fresh ginger root; 14 Ibs. 
garlic; 14 lbs. sultana raisins; 1]b. fine salt; 

bottles best vinegar. Soak the chillies for an 
hour in the vinegar; grind all with a stone 
and muller to a paste. 

BROWNING. —1. 4 oz. sugar; 1 oz. butter; 
melt these in a frying pan or ladle with about 
a tablcspoonful of water. Continue the heat 
until the whole isa dark brown; then lower the 
head and pour in gradually 1 pt. port wine; 
now remove the pan from the fire; stir the mix- 
ture well until the roasted sugar is entirely dis- 
solved ; then bottle. Add 4 oz. each of bruised 
pimento and black pepper; 5 or 6 shallots, cut 
small; a little mace and finely grated lemon 

eel, and } pt. mushroom catsup. Shake the 
bottle daily for a week. Let it alone 5 or 6 days 
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and then decant into another bottle. —2. Put 
into a tin or porcelain saucepan 4 lb. of white 
sugar and a tablespoonful of water; stir over a 
slow fire until of a clear, dark brown color; 
do not let it burn; add a teacupful of water 
and a teaspoonful of salt; boil 8 or 4 minutes; 
cool; strain, and put away in closely corked 
bottles. 

CAMP VINEGAR.—1. 12 chopped anchovies; 
2 cloves of garlic minced; 1 dr. of cayenne; 
2 oz. of soy; 4 0z. of walnut catsup; a pt. of 
the best vinegar; digest for a month and strain. 
—2. Vinegar, 1 qt.; walnut catsup, 1 pt.; mush- 
room catsup, 4 tablespoonfuls; garlic, 4 heads ; 
cayenne, 4 oz; soy, 2 tablespoonfuls; port 
wine, 2 glasses; 3 anchovies; a tablespoonful of 
salt; put them into a bottle; shake daily for a 
month, ancl deeant. 

CAPER SAUCE. — Put 12 tablespoonfuls of 
melted butter into a stewpan; place it on the 
fire; when on the point of boiling, add 1 oz. 
of fresh butter and 1 tablespoonful of capers ; 
shake the stewpan round over the fire until the 
butter is heel: add a little pepper and salt. 

CARAWAY, Essence of. — Bruised caraway 
seed, 1 0z.; rectified spirit, 8 0z.; oil of cara- 
way, }.0z.; brown sugar, } oz.; digest for 8 or 
10 days, and filter. 

CARRAC SAUCE.—2 heads of garlic sliced; 5 
spoonfuls of soy; 5 spoonfuls of mushroom 
catsup; 8 spoonfuls of walnut pickle; 15 an- 
chovies, or 5 spoonfuls of essence of anchovies; 
3 spoonfuls of mangoe pickle; 1 qt. of vinegar; 
mix ina bottle, and set in the chimney corner; 
shake daily for a month. 

CATCHUP, CATSUP, or KETCHUP.—1. (Beer.) 
Take of good old beer, 2 qts.; white wine, 1] 
qt. ; anchovies, 4 07.3; mix; heat to a boil; 
remove it from the fire; add of peeled shallots 3 
0z.; mace, nutmegs, ginger and black pepper, of 
each, bruised, 4 0z.; macerate for 14 days, with 
frequent agitation; allow it to settle; decantand 
bottle the clear RenUee (Cherry.) 1 be of 
cherry juice; # 1b. of sugar; ateaspoonful each 
of ground cloves and cinnamon, with a dash of 
cayenne pepper; boil until athicksyrup; bottle 
and seal.—3. (Cold.) Take 4 peck of ripe toma- 
toes, cut fine; 1 small cup of rated horse rad- 
ish, andthe same of salt and black and white 
mustard seeds mixed; 2 tablespoonfuls of black 
pepper: 2 red peppers, without the seeds, and 
3 celery stalks, «ll chopped fine, or celery seed; 
1 cupful of nasturtiums and onions, mixed and 
chopped; 1 teaspoonful of ground cloves; 2 
teaspoonfuls cinnamon; 1 teaspoonful mace; 1 
teacup brown sugar; 1 qt. best cider vinegar; 
mix well and put in air-tight jars; do not 
heat it.—4. (Cucumber.) 1 bush. of table-sized 
green cucumbers; pare and grate them on a 
large grater into a sieve; squeeze and drain the 
pulp till very dry; add black pepper and salt ; 
rub in thoroughly with the hands. Fill ordin- 
ary fruit jars half full of pulp; take white wine 
vinegar, let it come toa boil, and fill the jars; stir 
thoroughly, and seal the jars while hot. Put a 
tablespoonful of oil on top each jar to keep it 
air-tight.—5. (Currant.) 5 pts. of ripe currants; 
3 pts. of sugar; 1 pt. of vinegar; 1 tablespoonful 
each of cinnamon, cloves, allspice and black 
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pepper; 3 tablespoonful of salt ; boil all together 
for 4 hour.—6. (Gooseberry.) 10 lbs. of goose- 
berries; 7 lbs. of sugar; 8 pts. vinegar; add 
cinnamon, cloves and allspice to suit the taste ; 
boil slowly for 2 hours; put the sugar in last, 
and let it boil for a short time only.—7. (Grape.) 
5 lbs. of fruit; 3 lbs. of coffee sugar; 1 pt. of 
vinegar; 1 tablespoonful of cinnamon; 1 of all- 
spice; 1 of black pepper; 4 of cloves, all ground, 
and } of salt; pulp the grapes, and boil the skins 
in clear water until tanta boil the pulps separ- 
ately ; strain to remove the seeds ; mix the spices 
in a little cold vinegar; put all together; boil 
about 5 minutes.—8. (Mushroom.) Take the 
full-grown flaps of freshly-gathered mushrooms; 
crush them with the hands; throw a handful of 
salt into every peck, and let them stand a night or 
two; put them into pans and set them in a quick 
oven for 12 hours; strain them through a hair 
sieve and press out all the juice; to every gal- 
lon of liquor put of cloves, Jamaica pepper, 
black pepper and ginger, 1 oz. each, and 3 lb. 
of common salt; set it on a slow fire and let 
it boil until half the liquor is wasted; put it into 
another vessel; when cold, strain and bottle it ; 
cork up closely and cover the cork with oiled 
paper.—9. (Oyster.) Open 100 oysters and pre- 
serve all their liquor ; add to them 1 Ib. of an- 
chovies, 3 pts. white wine, and 1 lemon sliced 
with half the peel; let this boil gently }$ hour; 
strain it through muslin; add to it cloves and 
mace, } oz. each, and 1 grated nutmeg; let it 
boil + hour more; add to it 202. of escha- 
lots; when cold, bottle it with the spice and 
eschalots.—10. LR otate Take of the juice of 
elderberries and strong vinegar, of cach 1 
anchovies, 41b.; shallotsand spice, q. s., to flavor; 
boil for 5 minutes; cool, strain and bottle. Use 
to make fish sauces.—11. (Red Pepper.) Cut up 
ree and place them in a preserving ket- 
tle until it is full; cover with the best cider vin- 
egar and boil until the peppers have dropped to 
pieces ; after removing from the fire, as soon as 
the sauce is cool enough, rub it through a wire 
sieve; it is better without salt or any other con- 
diments ; put up for use in large mouthed bot- 
tles or jars.—12. (Tomato.) Select fair ripe 
tomatoes; cut out all blemishes, also the hard 
parts about the stem end; slice them into a 
porcelain kettle; fill in full; adda red pepper 
and put the kettle over aslow fire to stew; grad- 
ually stir to prevent burning; when reduced to 
half the original quantity, strain the whole 
through a common wire sieve; to 5 Ibs. of the 
pulp add 14 Ibs. of sugar, 1 pt. of cider vinegar, 
1 tablespoonful of cloves, 1 of allspice, 2 of cin- 
namon, | of salt; put the mixture back over the 
fire and boil until the thickness suits.—18. ( Wal- 
nut.) Boil or simmer 1 gal. of the expressed 
juice of walnuts, when they are tender; skim it 
well; put in 2 lbs. of anchovies, bones and 
liquor, ditto of shallots, 1 oz. of cloves, ditto of 
mace, ditto of pepper, and 1 clove of garlic; let 
all simmer till the shallots sink; bottle, and di- 
vide the spice to each; cork closely; tie the 
bladder over, and put it in small bottles. 
CAYENNE, Essence of.—Put 3 oz. of cayenne 
pepper into } pt. of brandy; let it steep for a 
fortnight; then pour off the clear liquor. 
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CEDRAT, Essence of.—Press the yellow part of 
citron peel between two glass plates, aad distil 
the flowers of the citron-tree. 

CELERY, Essence of. — Celery seed, } oz. to 
loz. ; brandy, 4 0z.; digest for 8 or 10 days, 
and filter. 

CELERY SALT.—Sift 4 oz. of finely powdered 
celery seed with an equal quantity of fine salt; 
put into bottles; cork tightly, and use for sea- 
soning soups, salads, and warmed up meats. 

CELERY SAUCE.—Put 2 oz. of butter into a 
saucepan; melt it; add 2 heads of celery cut up 
into inch pieces; stir the celery in the pan un- 
til it is quite tender; add salt and pepper with 
a little mace; mix 1 tablespoonful of flour in 1 
cupful of stock and simmer $ hour; a cupful of 
cream may be used instead of the stock. 

CHERRY, Essence of.—1. Benzoic ether, 5 
parts; acetic ether, 10 parts; oil of persico 
eck kernels) and benzoic acid, each 2 parts; 
oxalic acid, 1 part.—2. To 5 parts acetate of 
ethyl, 5 parts benzoate of ethyl, 1 part cenan- 
thylate of ethyl, and1 part saturated solution of 
benzoic acidin alcohol, add 3 parts glycerine. 

CHERVIL SAUCE.— Put a few mushrooms, 
parsley, chervils, shallots, 2 cloves, a bay leaf, and 
a few tarragon leaves, into some melted butter ; 
let them soak for some time; add a little broth, 
white wine, pepper andsalt; reduce it to a prop- 
er thickness, but do not skim it; when done, 

ut in some chervil scalded and chopped; warm 
it all up together. 

CHESTNUT SAUCE.—Use very large Spanish 
chestnuts; cut a slice in the side of each; roast 
them well ; pe the nuts and put them into a 
saucepan of rich melted butter. If you use 
American chestnuts, boil them till quite soft; 
pel them and thicken the melted butter with 
them. 

CHILI SAUCE.— Take 2 qts. of ripe tomatoes, 
4 large onions, and 4 red peppers; chop them 
together; add 4 cups of vinegar, 3 tablespoons 
of brown sugar, 2 tablespoons of salt, 2 tea- 
spoons each of cloves, ground cinnamon, ginger, 
allspice, and nutmeg; boil all together for 1 
hour; bottle for use after straining through a 
sieve or coarse netting. 

CHUTNEY SAUCE.—Sour apples (pared and 
cored), tomatoes, brown sugar, sultana raisins, 
of each 8 0z.; common galt, 4 02z.; red chillies 
and powdered ginger, of each, 29 o7.; garlicand 
shallots, of each 1 0z.; pound the whole well; 
add, of strong vinegar, 8 quarts; lemon juice, 1 
do.; digest, with frequent agitation, fora month ; 

our off nearly all of the liquor, and bottle it. 
se for fish or meat, either hot or cold, to flav- 
vor stews, ete. 

CINNAMON, Essence of.—Bruised cinnamon, 
2dr.; oil of cinnamon, 1 dr.; highly rectified 
spirit, 8 oz.3 digest and strain. 

CINNAMON, Tincture of.—Bruised cinnamon, 
3 oz.; a bottle of Cognac brandy; digest for a 
fortnight, and strain. 

CREAM DRESSING. — Where oil is disliked 
in salads, rub the yolks of 2 hard-boiled eggs 
fine with a spoon; mix with them a dessert- 
spoonful of made mustard ; stir in a tablespoon- 
ful of melted butter, 3 teacupful of thick, sweet 
creain, a saltspoonful of salt, and a pinch of 
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cayenne pepper with vinegar enough to reduce 
all to a smooth creamy state; pour it upon let- 
tuce or other salad ready for ne table. 

CURRY POWDER. — 1. Coriander seed, 6 dr.; 
turmeric, 5se.; fresh ginger, 44 dr.; cumin seed, 
18 gr.; black Pepe 54 gr.; poppy seed, 94 gr.; 
garlic, 2 heads; cinnamon, 1 sc.; cardamom, 5 
seeds ; 8 cloves; 1 or 2 chillies ; 3 cocoanut, gra- 
ted; all but the last ground on a stone. — 2. 
Coriander-seed, + 1b.; turmeric, + 1b.; cinnamon 
seed, 2 02.; cayenne, 4 0z,; mustard, 1 0z.; ground 
ginger, 1 0z.; allspice, 4 0z.; fennegreek seed, 2 
oz.; dry all thoroughly; pound in a mortar; 
rub through a sieve, and mix together. 

CURRY VINEGAR.— Infuse 3 oz. of curry pow- 
der ina quart of vinegar, near the fire, for 3 days. 

DEILLETS, Essence of.—8 oz. cinnamon; 
cloves, 1}0z. (both well bruised) ; rectified spirit, 
1 qt.; digest for a week. 

DRAWN BUTTER SAUCE.—Season 1 cupful of 
flour with salt, pepper, and a pinch of nutmeg; 
mix it with some water into a paste; work in a 
piece of butter about the size of an egg; put 
the pan over the fire and boil for 20 minutes ; 
take it off, and add some fresh butter in small 
portions at atime; stir continually to prevent 
the butter from rising to the top; add the juice 
of 3 lemon before serving. 

DUTCH SAUCE.—Blend together 2 oz. of but- 
ter and a teaspoonful of flour; put itinto astew- 
pan with equal quantities of stock and vinegar ; 
stir for 2 minutes ; add the beaten yolks of 2 
eggs ; keep up the stirring till the mixture thick- 
ens; if you let it boil it will curdle; add the 
juice of 4 lemon before serving. 

EGG SAUCE.—Put 2 oz. of butter into a sauce- 
pen with a dessertspoonful of flour and a very 
ittle water; simmer gently ; when ready to boil 
take the saucepan from the fire and stir in 2 oz. 
more of butter and 8 cold hard-boiled eggs cut 
up small; sprinkle a little salt on the egg. 

FLAVORING ESSENCE.—Purified oil of bitter 
almonds, 8 drops; essence of lemon, 12 drops; 
oil of cinnamon, 8 drops; oil of nutmeg, 4 drops ; 
highly rectified op 1 0z.; add a few drops to 
puddings, custards, ete. 

FRENCH DRESSING.—3 tablespoonfuls of oil 
to 1 of vinegar; 1 saltspoon heaping full of salt ; 
an even saltspoonful of pepper mixed with a lit- 
tle cayenne. 

GARLIC SAUCE. —3 or 4 garlics; divide and 
boil in a little white vinegar and white stock, 
with asmall piece of lean ham ; when reduced, 
strain it off; add either white or brown sauce 
to the liquor; season with sait, pepper, and su- 
gar; but leave out the vinegar. 

GINGER, Essence of. —1. Fresh grated gin- 
ger, 8 oz.; fresh thin lemon peel, 2 0z.; brandy, 
14 pts.; macerate for 10 days.—2. Unbleached 
Jamaica ginger (bruised), 5 oz.; rectified spirit, 
1 pt.; digest a fortnight; press, and filter. —3. 
The best Jamaica or China ginger, 2 0z.; proof 
spirit, 1 pt.; powder the ginger ; mix it with the 
spirit; stop close; let it steep for 12 or 14 days. 

GLAZE. — Gravy or clarified soups boiled un- 
til it gelatinizes on cooling. It is used as a spe- 
cies of varnish to cover various dishes for the 
table; may be spiced and flavored according to 
the fancy of the cook. White of egg is gener- 
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ally used as glaze for pastry, applied by a brush, 
GOOSEBERRY, Essence 
of.—To 1 part aldehyd, 5 
parts acetate, 1 part ben- 
zoate, and 1 part cenanthyl- 
ate of ethyl, add 5 parts 
saturated solution of tar- 
taric and 1 each of suc- 
cinie and benzoic acids. 
GRAPE, Essence of. — ae 
(Enanthic ether, glycerine, Glazing Pot. 
each 10 parts; tartaric acid, 5 parts; suc- 


Glazing Brush. 
cinic acid, 3 parts; aldehyd, chloroform, and 
formic ether, each, 2 parts; methyl]-salicylic 


ether, 1 part. 

HARVEY SAUCE. — Chop 12 anchovies, bones 
and all, very small, with 1 oz. of cayenne pep- 
per, 6 spoonfuls of soy, 6 ditto of good walnut 

ickle, 3 heads of garlic chopped not very small, 
¢ oz. of cochineal, 2 heads av challote chopped 
rather large, and 1 gal. of vinegar; let it stand 
14 days ; stir it well twice or thrice every day; 
pass it through a jelly bag; repeat this till it is 

uite clear; then bottle it; tie a bladder over 
the cork, 

HIGDUM.—4 qts. of green tomatoes; 1 pt. of 
green peppers ; 1 pt. white onions ; all measured 
after chopping fine; add 1 pt. white mustard 
seed, 2 teacups fine salt, and 4 tablespoonfuls of 
ground cloves; let it stand over night; strain 
off the liquid; pour over sufficient boiling vin- 
egar to cover the whole; put in bottles or 
cans, and cork closely. 

HOT SPICE.—A delicious adjunct to gravies, 
steaks, chops and soups. 3 dr. each of ginger, 
black pepper, and cinnamon; 7 cloves; 1 oz. 
of mace; 1 of cayenne; 1 of grated nutmeg ; 
1 of white pepper; pound together; mix till 
well blended; then put in a perfectly clean, dry 
bottle for use. 

KITCHENER’S SAUCE.—Salt, 8 0z.; black pep- 
per, 2 0z.; allspice, horseradish, and shallots, of 
each, 1 oz.; burnt-sugar coloring, 1 wineglass- 
ful; mushroom ketchup, 1 gt.; bruise and scrape 
all; macerate for 8 weeks; strain and bottle. 

LEMON. Essence of.—1. Fresh oil of lemons, 1 
fl. 0z.; deodorized alcohol (strongest flavorless 
rectified), 8 fl. oz.; exterior yellow rind of lem- 
ons (fresh), 4 0z.; digest 48 hours; filter. —2. 
To 1 part chloroform, 1 part nitric ether, 2 parts 
aldehyde, 10 parts acctate of ethyl, 10 parts va- 
lerianate of amyl, 10 parts saturated solution of 
tartaric acid, and 1 of succinic acid, add 5 parts 
of glycerine. 

MAYONNAISE SAUCE. — Rub the yolks of 3 
hard-boiled eggs with the yolk of 1 raw egg toa 


smooth pes: add a heaping teaspoonful of 
salt, 2 saltspoonfuls of white pepper, and 2 salt- 


spoonfuls of made mustard; mix thoroughly 
and worka gill of oil gradually into the mix- 
ture, alternated with a teaspoonful of tarragon 


vinegar until you have used three tablespoon- 


fuls of vinegar; if the sauce appear too thick, 
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add a wineglassful of cream to it gradually. 

MELON ESSENCE.— 2 parts aldehyde ; 1 part 
formiate ; 4 parts butyrate; 5 parts valerianate 
ofethyl; 10 parts sebaic ether ; 8 parts glycerine. 

MINT SAUCE.—Wash the sprigs of mint; let 
them dry on a towel; strip off the leaves ; chop 
them very fine; put in asauce boat with a cup- 
ful of vinegar, a little salt and pepper, and 4 
lumps of sugar ; let it stand 1 hour; before serv- 
ing, stir all together. 

MUSHROOM SAUCE. — Have ready some 
cream sauce, rather thinner than usual; to this 
put a few small white mushrooms; reduce it to 
the proper consistence. 

MUSTARD SAUCE.—1. Best flour of mustard, 
2 Ibs.; fresh parsley, chervil, celery and tarra- 
gon, of each 4 0z.; garlic, 1 clove; 12 salt an- 
chovies (all well chopped); grind well together; 
add salt, 1 oz.; sweeten with grape juice or su- 
gar; sufficient water to form the mass into a 
thinnish paste by trituration in a mortar; put 
into pots; thrust a red hot poker into each; and 
pour a little vinegar upon the surface.—2. Pour 
a very little boiling water over 8 tablespoonfuls 
of mustard; add 1 saltspoonful of salt; a 
tablespoonful of olive oil; stir slowly in; add 
1 teaspoonful of sugar and the yolk of 1 
egg; best well together, and pour in vine- 
gar to taste—3. I cup of sugar; 1 cup of 
vinegar; 1 tablespoonful of butter; 4 eggs, and 
1 tablespoonful of mustard; beat the eggs well; 
mix all together; turn into a new tin pail or ba- 
sin and boil in water to a cream; strain through 
a thin cloth and it is done. 

NUTMEG, Essence of.—Use essential oil of 
nutmeg, and proceed as for essence of allspice. 

ONION SAUCE.—Boil the onions till they are 
tender ; then squeeze the water from them; cho 
them; add butterthat has been melted, rich an 
smooth, with a little good milk instead of water; 
give it one boil; serve it with boiled rabbits, 
partridges, scrag or knuckle of veal, or roast 
mutton; a turnip boiled with the onions draws 
out the strength. 

ORANGE, Essence of.—1. Fresh yellow rind 
of orange, 4 0z.; rectified spirit and water, of 
each 4 pt.; digest for a week; press, filter and 
add ofsherry wine, 1 qt.—2. To 2 parts aldehyde, 
5 parts acetate of ethyl, 1 part each of formiate, 
butyrate, and benzoate of ethyl, 1 part salicyate 
of methyl, 10 parts essence of orange, 1 part sat- 
urated solution of tartaric acid, add 10 parts 
glycerine. 

OYSTER FLAVOR.—Take fresh, large, plump 
oysters; beard them, and place them in a vessel 
over the fire for a few moments, in order to ex- 
tract the juice; put them to cool; chop them 
very fine with powdered biscuit, mace and finel 
minced lemon peel; pound them until they be- 
come a paste; make them up into thin cakes; 

lace them on a sheet of paper ina slow oven; 
et them bake until they become quite hard, 
pound them directly into powder, and place the 
powder in a dry tin box, well covered ; keep in 
a dry place. 

PEACH, Essence of.— Formic ether, valeri- 
anic ether, butyric ether, acetic ether, glycerine 
and oil of persico, each 5 parts ; aldlatiyd, amyl- 
ic alcohol, each 2 parts; sebacylic ether, 1 part. 
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PEAR. Essence of.—Acetic ether, 5 parts; 
amyl-acetic ether and glycerine, each 2 parts. 

PEPPERMINT, Essence of.— 1. A spirituous 
solution of the essential oil obtained by distilla- 
tion and colored with spinach leaves.—2. Dis- 
solve 1 oz. oil of peppermint in 15 oz. of strong 
alcohol; add 2 dr. peppermint in coarse pow- 
der, and after macerating 24 hours filter through 


aper. 

é PEPPER SAUCE.—T'ake 2 doz. peppers; cut 
them up fine, with double the quantity of cab- 
bage ; foot of horseradish grated; 1 handful 
of salt; 1 tablespoonful of mustard seed; 1 
tadlespoonful of allspice; 1 dessertspoonful of 
cloves; 2 tablespoonfuls of sugar, and a little 
mace; boil the spice and sugar in 2 qts. of the 
best cider vinegar, which, as soon as removed 
from the fire and while yet boiling, pour over 
the other ingredients ; when cold, put it in jars; 
cover close and keep in a cool place. 

PINEAPPLE, Essence of.—1. Butvric ether, 1 
oz.; alcohol, 10 0z.; tincture of fresh lemon peel,2 
se.; tincture of fresh orange peel, 2sc.; rose water, 
2 oz.; mix, and keep for 24 hours in a warm 
place; set aside for 3 days in acool place; filter; 
15 drops are sufficient for 1 qt. of pineapple 
lemonade.—2. To 1 part chloroform, 1 part 
aldehyde, 5 parts butyrate of ethyl, and 10 parts 
butyrate of amyl, add 8 parts glycerine and 100 
parts aleohol.—8. Oil of pineapple, 1 dr.; tar- 
taric acid, 1 dr.; simple syrup, 6 pts.—4. Pine- 
apple juice (by expression), 1 gal.; sugar, 15 lbs.; 
fruit acid, 2 oz. 

PORK SAUCE.—Cut 2 or 3 good sized onions 
into slices; fry them lightly; add a little broth, 
a few mushrooms chopped, a clove of garlic, 
vinegar and spice; let it boil } hour; reduce to 
a proper consistency; then skim and strain. 

QUINCE, Essence of.—Pelargonate ethylic 
ether has the odor of the quince, and when dis- 
solved inalcohol in due proportion forms quince 
essence. 

RASPBERRY. Essence of.—1. Tincture of orris 
root (1-4), 2 oz. acetic ether, 2 0z.; butyric 
ether, 1 dr.; spiritof nitrous ether, 1 0z.; chloro- 
form, 1 dr.; glycerine, 1 0z.; alcohol 1 pt.; water 
enough to make 2 pts.—2. To 1 part each of ni- 
tric ether, aldehyde, formiate of ethyl, butyrate 
of ethyl, benzoate of ethyl, cenanthylate of ethyl, 
sebaic ethyl, salicylate of methyl, acetate of 
amyl, butyrate of amyl and succinic acid, and 5 
parts each of acetate of ethyl and tartaric acid, 
add 4 parts of glycerine and 100 parts alcohol. 

SALAD DRESSING.—Beat 2 eggs; add a piece 
of butter the size of 4 an egg; 4 teaspoonful of 
mustard, rubbed smooth in a little water; 4 
tablespoonfuls of vinegar, and 4 teacup of boil- 
ing water; set it in a bowl in the top of the tea- 
kettle; stir occasionally till of the consistency of 


cream. 

SAUCE AU ROI.—Good brown vinegar, 8 qts.; 
soy and walnut ketchup, of each 3 pt.; cloves 
and shallots. of each 1 doz.; cayenne pepper, 14 
oz.; mix, and digest for 14 days. 

SAUCE ROBERT.— Put 2 medium-sized onions, 
chopped very fine, with a large lump of butter 
in a stewpan; let them brown well, constantly 
stirring; add a teaspoonful of flour mixed with 
4 pt. of good stock; salt and pepper; cook 
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about 5 minutes; add a teaspoonful of mixed 
mustard and one of vinegar. 

SOUP HERB SPIRIT.—Use prime thyme, 
sweet marjoram, sweet basil and summer savory; 
when thoroughly dried, pound and sift them ; 
steep in brandy for a fortnight ; the spirit will 
then be fit for use. 

SOY.—Boil 1 gal. of the seeds of Dolichos 
soja till soft; add 1 gal. of bruised wheat; kee 
them in a warm place for 24 hours; add 1 mal 
of salt and 2 gal. of water; after keeping them 
bunged up ina stone jar for 2 or 8 months press 
out theliquor. White haricots or kidney beans 
are good substitutes for Dolichos soja. 

SPIRIT OF SAVORY SPICES.—Black pepper, 1 
0z.; allspice, 4 oz.; nutmeg, } oz. (all pounded); 
infuse in 16 fl. oz. of brandy for 10 days. 

STRAWBERRY. Essence of.—Butyric ether 
and acetic ether, each 5 parts; amyl-acetic 
ether, 8 parts; amyl butyric etherand glycerine, 
each 2 parts; formic ether, nitrous ether and 
methyl]-salicylic ether, each 1 part. 

SYRUP OF SUGAR.—To 1 lb, of crushed sugar 
put 1 pt. water; let boil slowly 10 minutes; 
skim well; squeeze the juice of 4 lemon in it; 
beat the white of 1 egg up very lght; add to it 
1 gill of cold water; stir it gradually into the 
boiling sugar; strain through a fine cloth. 

TARRAGON VINEGAR.—Put fresh tarragon 
leaves into a stone jar; pour on them a suffi- 
cient quantity of the best wine vinegar to cover 
them; set the jarin a warm place for 14 days; 
then strain through a jelly bag. 

TOMATO SAUCE, Preserved.—1. 3 apeck of ripe 
tomatoes, peeled and drained through a coland- 
er 24 hours, then made fine; put to them 1 small 
teacupful of salt, 1 full cupful of sugar, 1 cupful 
of white mustard seed, 1 gill of nasturtium seed, 
4 tablespoonfuls of horseradish, 2 doz. stalks of 
celery aruapad up fine, or 4 oz. celery seed, 2 
tablespoonfuls of ground black pepper, 1 qt. of 
good vinegar ; do not boil; stir well, and bottle 
for use.—2. To 2 gals. of peeled and sliced green 
tomatoes put 5 tablespoonfuls of mustard, 8 gills 
of mustard seed, 24 tablespoonfuls of black pep- 
per, 2 of allspice, 2 of cloves, 1 gill of salt, 1 qt. 
of chopped onions, 2 qts. of brown sugar, 5 pts. 
of vinegar; beat the spice ; boil all well togeth- 
er to the consistency of marmalade. 

TOMATO SAUCE. Temporary.—(To serve with 
meats, etc.) Melt in a stewpan a dozen or two 
Tipe tomatoes (which, before putting into the 
stewpan, cut in two and neers the juice and 
seeds out); then put 2 shallots, 1 onion, with a 
few bits of ham, i ore a little thyme, 1 bay 
leaf, afew leaves of mace, and when melted rub 
them through a tamis; mixa few spoonfuls of 
good Espagnole and a little salt and pepper 
with this puree. Boil it for 20 minutes, and 
serve. 

TURTLE, Essence of. — Essence of anchovies 
and shallot wine, of each, 8 0z.; basil wine, 4 pt.; 
mushroom ketchup, } pt.; the juice of 2 lemons; 
the yellow peel of 1 lemon; curry powder, + 
02.3 digest for a week. Use to impart the fla- 
vor of turtle to soups and gravies. 

VANILLA. Essence of.—1. Vanilla (cut small), 
2 oz.; rectified spirit, 1 pt.; digest a fortnight.— 
2. Vanilla, 2 oz.; water, 10 0z.; rectified spirit, 
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# oz.; cut the vanilla in small pieces ; pound it 
fine ina marble mortar, with loaf sugar (about 
a pound); add the white of an egg and the 
spirit; put it into a glazed pot; tie a piece of 
writing eS over it; make a hole in it with a 
pin; stand the pot in warm water, keeping it at 
that heat for 24 hours; then strain for use. 

WATERLOO SAUCE.—Strong vinegar, nearly 
boiling, 1 qt.; port wine, } pt.; mushroom ketch- 
up, $ pt.; walnut ketchup, + pt.; essence of an- 
chovies, 4 02.3 8 cloves of garlic; cochineal, 
powdered, 4 0z.; or red beet, sliced, 3 0z.; let 
them stand together for a fortnight or longer, 
oceasionally shaking the bottle. 

WESTPHALIAN ESSENCE.--1. Crude or empy- 
reumatic pyroligneous acid, 1 pt.; sugar color- 
ing, 2 0z.; dissolve; in a week decant the clear 
portion. — 2. Tar, 8 dr.; sugar coloring, 2 0z.; 
hot crude pyroligneous acid, 1 pt.; agitate con- 
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REMARKS.—Every sort of pudding, whether 
sweet or savory, should be dressed in a basin 
instead of in a cloth. To cause them to turn 
out well, rub the inside of the basin thoroughly 
with butter. In the preparation of meat pud- 
dings never use any meat that is tainted. The 
gradual heating of the meat will cause the 
smallest piece of tainted meat to contaminate 
all the rest. Also, be careful to see that the 
suet and fat are not rancid. The paste for 
puddings may be ordinary short paste (see Pas- 
TRY) or that made with 2 to 6 oz. of butter or 
lard, or 8 to 8 oz. of chopped beef suet, to each 
lb. of flour, with or without an egg, and a little 
sugar. The first is most appropriate for those 
containing fresh fruit, and that with suet for 
meat puddings and those containing dried fruit. 
Milk, or milk and water, is often used instead 
of simple water to make the dough. Ginger, 
spices, savory herbs, ete., are common addi- 
tions to the crusts of puddings. Where econ- 
omy is an object, kitchen fat is frequently sub- 
stituted for suet, and lard for butter. When 
self-raising flour is employed, an excellent plain 

udding paste may be made by simply mixing 
it with very cold water, and immediately put- 
ting it into the water, which should be bailing, 
and kept in that state until the pudding is dress- 
ed. The water should boil quickly when the 
pudding is put in, and care be taken that it con- 
tinues to do so, or the pudding will be heavy; 
and it should be moved about for a minute or 
two, that the ingredients may not separate. A 
pudding cloth should never be washed. with 
soap, but simply dried as quickly as possible and 
kept dry and free from dust. Make the pud- 
ding bags of stout domestic or white flannel, 
tightly sewed, and the seam left on the outside. 
Wring it out of hot water and flour it well on 
the inside, before putting in the batter. Leave 
a space of nearly 4 for it to rise; tie tightly. 
When taken out, dip it in cold water, pulling 
the open end back over the pudding, letting it 
slip out without breaking. 

LMOND BREAD.—A loaf of Vienna bread, 
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stantly for 1 hour; after repose decant the clear 
portion. 

WHEY POWDER.—1. Gently evaporate whey 
to dryness ; powder with about 4 its weight of 
lump sugar.—2. Sugar, 7 0z.; sugar of milk, 
2 oz.; gum Arabic, 1 oz.; all in fine powder; 
mix well; 1 oz. dissolved in 1} pt. of water 
forms extemporaneous whey. 

WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. — Mince 2 cloves 
of shallot, put the mince into a dry bottle, and 
pour over it a pint of Bordeaux vinegar; add 3 
tablespoonfuls of essence of anchovy, 8 table- 
Soooutald of walnut ketchup, 2 tablespoonfuls 
of soy, and as much cayenne as is approved; 
the quantity cannot be given, as cayenne varies 
so much in quality; cork the bottle, keep it in 
a cool place, and shake it twice a day for a fort- 
night; strain the sauce, 1 it in small bottles, 
cork closely, and store for use. 
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cut into slices; pound almonds with a little 
vanilla, and spread between the slices; turn the 
bread in milk to maintain the crust; tie the 
slices together and turn the loaf in 1 egg; fry 
on every side a few minutes in lard; pour over 
the whole a custard; beat an egg with a little 
milk; put a little sugar into milk already on 
the stove; add the egg, ‘and remove as soon as 
the custard boils; season with cinnamon. 

ALMOND CREAM CUSTARD.—Boil 1 qt. of 
cream; sugar and flavor to taste; blanch } Ib. 
of almonds; beat them flne; add a tablespoon- 
ful of rose water; beat well the whites of 9 
eggs ; add to the almonds; beat well together; 
mix with the cream; set on the fire, and stir 
until it almost boils; pour in a bowl and stir 
until cool: serve in glasses. 

ALMOND CUSTARD.—1 pt. milk, half cream; 
+ lb. almonds, blanched and powdered to a 
paste in a Wedgewood mortar; add gradually 
2 tablespoonfuls rose water, yolks of 3 eggs and 
whites of 2, 4 tablespoons sugar; scald the milk ; 
add the beaten eggs, sugar, and almond paste; 
boil, stirring constantly, till it thickens; make 
a meringue of the whites of 2 eggs and 2 table- 
spoonfuls powdered sugar; flavor with bitter 
almonds, and heap upon the top. 

ALMOND PUDDING. —1 cupful of finely 
minced suet; 1 teacupful of milk; 4 oz. of bread 
crumbs; 4 oz. of well-cleaned currants; 2 oz. 
of almonds; 4 lb. of stoned raisins; 8 well-beat- 
en eggs and the whites of 2 others ; sugar, nut- 
meg, cinnamon, and a small glass of rum; but- 
ter a shape, and place part of the raisins neatly 
in rows; blanch the almonds; reserve half of 
them to be placed in rows between the raisins 
just before serving; mix all the remaining in- 

redients well together; put into shape and 
boil for 3 hours. The sauce: 1 tablespoonful 
of milk; yolks of 2 eggs, well beaten, and some 
sugar to taste; put it on the fire and stir it till 
it comes to the boil; let it cool; when lukewarm 
stir into it a glass of sherry or currant wine; 
serve in a sauce tureen. 


AMBER PUDDING.— 2 lbs. of raw apples; 3 
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oz. of sugar; 1 gill of cold water; 1 teaspoon- 
ful of lemon juice; yolks and whites of 4 eggs ; 
6 oz. of flour; 2 oz. of butter ; } teaspoonful of 
yeast powder; a pinch of salt ; put 2 oz. of the 
sugar in a saucepan, with 3 gill of water; place 
in the apples, pared and cored; squeeze over 
them the lemon juice; put the flour in a basin 
with 2 oz. of butter; rub the butter carefully in 
the flour; add the yeast powder, salt and re- 
maining 4 gill of water; place the whole on a 
board and knead lightly together ; rollthe dough 
4 in. inthickness; wet the edges of a small pie 
dish with cola water, and line the edges with 
some of the dough; wet the dough with water 
or milk; roll the remaining dough thin; with a 
small cutter cut rounds out >of the dough and 
place them on the edge of the pie dish, upon the 
dough already covering the edge; when the 
apples in the saucepan with the sugar, water 
and lemon juice have become soft, rub them 
through a wire sieve: then drop into the sauce, 
one at a time, the yolks of 4 eggs; mix the eggs 
and the apples together, without beating the 
pores pour them into the pie dish, in the hol- 
ow formed by the dough cakes; place the dish 
in the oven for 10 minutes. 

ANGEL PUDDING.—2 oz. of flour; 2 oz. of 
powdered sugar; 2 oz. of butter melted in } pt. 
of new milk; 2 eggs; mix well; bake in small 
patty pans until nicely browned, and send to 
table on a dish covered with a small table nap- 
kin. A little powdered sugar should be sifted 
over each pudding, and slices of lemon served 
with them. 

ANGEL’S FOOD.— 1 box gelatine in 2 qts. of 
milk; put on the fire until dissolved ; add 12 
tablespoonfuls of sugar and yolks of 6 eggs, well 
beaten, let it boil a few minutes; flavor with 
wine or vanilla; stir in the whites of the eggs 
beaten to a stiff froth ; put in molds to cool; 
serve with cream. 

APPLE BATTER PUDDING.—4 beaten eggs; 
1 pt. of rich milk; 2 cups of flour; 1 teaspoon- 
ful of salt; 2 even teaspoonfuls of baking pow- 
der; peel and core 8 ripe, tart apples; put into 
a deep baking dish; fill the centre of each with 
sugar, and pour the beaten batter over them; 
bake 1 hour; eat with cream and sugar; flavor 
with nutmeg or lemon. 

APPLE BLACK CAP.—Divide 12 large apples 
in halves; core and place them on a thin patt 
pan close to each other, with sides downward; 
squeeze a lemon over them; shred some fine 
lemon peel; throwitoverthem; grate fine sugar 
over all; set in a quick oven and bake 4 hour; 
when served, strew the sugar all over the dish. 

APPLE BLOSSOMS.—Stew 3 doz. large apples 
into a nice, smooth sauce; add while warm $ 
teaspoonful of fresh butter and sugar enough to 
make thoroughly sweet; heat a little butter in 
the frying pan; pour in a cup of bread crumbs, 
which must be stirred over the fire until they 
are pale brown; sprinkle these on the bottom 
and sides of a buttered mold; put 3 well beaten 
eggs and 4 teaspoonful of lemon juice into the 
apple sauce; then pour it into a mold; strew 
some of the bread crumbs over the top and bake 
15 minutes; turn out on a hot dish, and serve 
with wine sauce. 
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APPLE CHARLOTTE.—Butter and flour lightly 
the pudding dish; line it with thin slices of 
Bead buttered on both sides; put a thick layer 
of apples, cut in thin slices; sugar, and a little 
cinnamon and a few pieces of butter ; another 
layer of bread and butter; apples, sugar, cinna- 
mon, and butter last; bake slowly for 2 hours ; 
keep the pan covered until 4 hour before serving; 
let the apples on top brown. 

APPLE CUSTARD.—P eel and core 8 large juicy 
apples; boil them till tender, in clear water ; 
take them out and pulp them smooth through a 
sieve; add } lb. sifted sugar and the grated rind 
of 2lemons; put the mixture into a deep dish, 
about 4 filling it; beat the yolks of 4 eggs light; 
add 4 teacupful of white sugar, and stir into 
1 qt. of sweet milk; stir this over the fire until 
it is quite thick; let it cool; when cold, pour it 
over the apples; whip the whites of the eggs to 
a stiff froth, and pour over the top. 

APPLE DUMPLINGS.— 1. 1 pt. of flour; 1 
tablespoonful lard and butter mixed; 1 cup of 
milk; 3 teaspoonful of soda, dissolved in hot 
water; 1 of cream tartar; a pinch of salt; chop 
the shortening into the flour; after you have sifted 
this and the cream tartar together, put in the 
soda and wet up quickly with the milk, just stiff 
enough to roll into a paste less than 4 in, thick; 
cut into squares; lay in the centre of each a tart 
apple, pared and sored; bring : 
the corners of the square neatly 
together, and pinch slightly ; 
bake in a moderate oven; eat 
it with a hot, sweet sauce.— 
2. Roll out some dough, thicker than pie crust ; 
inclose a handful of sliced ripe apples, well cov- 
ered with sugar and butter; bring the edges to- 
gether as in any other dumplings; place them 
side by side in a pudding pan; spread butter and 
sugar overthem, and pour boiling water to about 
half cover the dumplings ; put them in the stove 
and cook moderately fast until they are nicely 
browned. The butter, sugar and water makea 
nice sauce, which can be enriched with more 
butter and flavored with nutmeg if desired. 

APPLE PUDDING.—Make a good paste; roll 
it out and place ina basin rubbed with dripping; 
press out the plaits so that the crust may a of 
an equal thickness all round ; peel and cut up 4 
large nee put 3 ofthemin; then add 1 table- 
spoonful moist sugar and 1 of cloves; put in the 
rest of the apples; cover the top well over with 
paste; press it down, that the water may not 
get in; tie acloth over; put it into boiling wa- 
ter and boil fast for 23 hours, if the crust be 
made of dripping, and 1 hour longer if it be 
made of suet; take off the cloth; pass a knife 
around the edge of the basin ; turn out the pud- 
ding carefully when sending it to table. 

APPLE SAGO PUDDING.—Take 6 heaping 
tablespoonfuls of sago; cover with water; let 
it stand over night; in the morning add nearl 
1 qt. of water; put over the tea kettle; let it 
stand until it is clear; then add a little salt; 
prepare 6 medium-sized apples (pleasant sour are 
nicest) by paring and digging out the cores; fill 
the apples with sugar and place in a nappy; 
pour the sago over them ; bake slowly 14 hours; 
serve with milk and sugar. 


Apple Corers. 
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APPLE TAPIOCA PUDDING.— 1 large cupful 
of tapioca; 1 cupful of sugar; 1 teaspoonful of 
salt; 1 teaspoonful of essence of lemon; a little 
nutmeg; 38 pts. of cold water; 8 pts. of pared 
and quartered apples; wash the tapioca ; soak it 


8 hours in the water, or over night; cook the | 


tapioca in a saucepan, with the water, until it 
looks clear; stir often to prevent burning. It 
will take from 20 minutes to $ hour; add the 
sugar, salt and lemon flavoring, and then the 
apples; turn into a buttered dish, and bake 14 
hours; let it stand in a cool room 4 hour before 
serving; serve with sugarand milk. 
ARROWROOT PUDDING.-—From 1 qt. of new 
milk take a small teacupful and mix it with 2 
large spoonfuls of arrowroot. Boil the remain- 
der of the milk and stir it among the arrowroot; 


add when cold 4 well beaten eggs, with 2 oz, loaf 


sugar, and the same of fresh butter broken into 
small pieces; season with grated nutmeg. Mix 
it well together, and bake in a buttered dish 15 
or 20 minutes. 

BACHELOR’S PUDDING.— Beat up 3 eggs; 
flavor with essence of lemon and grated nut- 
meg; add them to 40z. each of finely minced 
apples, currants, grated bread crumbs, and 2 02. 
of sugar; mix thoroughly and boil in a buttered 
mold nearly 3 hours. — 

BATTER PUDDING.—Take 1 small baker’s 
loaf; cut off the crust; pour over the rest 1 qt. 
boiling milk; when cold, beat it to a pulp; stir 
in 4 well beaten eggs, 1 small teacup of flour, 
and 4 yeast cake dissolved; bake 20 minutes ; 
serve with a very sweet and highly flavored 
sauce, when hot. 

BERRY PUDDING.—Stew 1 qt. of blueberries 
or whortleberries ; sweeten to taste; take stale 
bread, and butter each piece ; immerse each piece 
in the berries; lay in a pudding dish first leer 
of bread, then a layer of berries, taking care to 
have the last layer one of berries; eat cold, with 
milk and sugar. 

BIRD’S NEST PUDDING.—Make the founda- 
tion of nest of blane mange, 
corn starch or jelly; grate 
the rinds of 8 lemons or 
oranges, and arrange 
around the blane mange 
to represent straw 5 extract 
the contents of four eggs 
through a small hole and 
fill the egg shells with hot 
blane mange or corn starch; 
when cold break off the 
shells and lay the molded 
eggs in nest. Serve with ~S 
jam or preserves. byoneete 

BLACKBERRY PUDDING. = 2's Nest 
— 3 pints of milk; 5 well Pudding. 
beaten eggs; 8 pts. blackberries, which have 
been previously stewed, with alittle sugar, flour, 
salt and 2 teaspoons of yeast powder, 

BREAD PUDDING.—Cut slices of 4 in. thick- 
ness from a loaf of bread; take off the outside 
crust; cut the slices in small squares; pour 
enough warm milk over to moisten them; then 
beat 2 eggs light and stir them into a pint of 
milk; rub the inside of a tin mold with butter, 
and having picked and washed 3 1b, raisins, put 
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them into the mold; lay the soaked bread on 
them; pourthe milk and eggs over; dip a cloth 
in hot water; dredge flour over one side; tie it 
over the mold; 
boil for 1 hour; 
when donetake the 
cloth from it, lay a 
dish over the mold, 
and turn the pud- 
ding upon it; serve 
with melted butter. 
—2. Put all scraps 
of bread into the 
oven until they be- 
come anice brown; 
roll or grate them 
while hot quite fine; 


for a good-sized 
pudding, take 4 
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Ib. of crumbs, } Ib. 
of brown sugar, } 
lb. of currants or 
raisins, 1 pt. of 
milk, 1 teaspoon- 
ful of allspice and 
1 pt. of boiling 
water; pour the 
boiling water over the crumbs; stir them 
well, and let them soak until soft ; take all the 
ingredients ; mix well; rub the pie dish with 
beef dripping ; fill it; put some more dripping 
or butter on top of the pudding, and bake 3 
hour. 

BROWN PUDDING.—Take } 1b. bread crumbs; 
i lb. ef flour; 8 oz. of suet; 1 small teacupful 
of brown sugar; $ teaspoonful of carbonate of 
soda; 4 teaspoonful of baking powder; } tea- 
spoonful of salt; 1 teaspoonful of cinnamon; $ 
teaspoonful of mixed spice; 14 pts. of milk 
poured upon a tablespoonful of jam; mix well 
together; steam for 2 hours. Sauce for the 
pudding: Beat the yolk of an ege with 1 table- 
spoonful of sugar; add 1 teaspoonful of corn 
flour, 1 oz. of fresh butter, and 1 teacupful of 
water; pourit into a saucepan and stir it till 
it boils; adda glass of sherry and serve in a 
sauce tureen. 

BUTTERMILK PUDDING.—Boil 1 qt. of fresh 
buttermilk; beat 1 egg, a pinch of salt, and a 
heaping teaspoonful of flour together; pour in- 
to the boiling milk; stir briskly, and boil for 2 
or 3 minutes; serve while warm with sugar, or 


Bread Grater. 


maple syrup. 


CABINET PUDDING.—Spread the inside of a 
plain mold with butter, and ornament the sides 
with dried cherries and candied citron; fill the 
molds with alternate layers of slices of sponge- 
cakes and ratafia of macaroni; fill up the mold 
with a lemon custard made with 8 yolks of eggs, 
1 pt. of milk or cream, 6 oz. of sugar, 1 glass of 
brandy, and the grated rind of 1 lemon; this 
custard must not be set, but merely mixed up; 
steam the pudding in the usual way, for about 
14 hours; when done, dish it up either with ar- 
rowroot sauce or a custard. 

CANARY PUDDING.—The weight of 3 eggs in 
sugar and butter; weight of 2 eggs in flour; rind 
of 1 lemon; 8 eggs; melt the butter, but do not 
let it boil; add to this the finely-minced lemon 
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peel; gradually mix in the fiour, stirring well 
all the time; beat up the egg well; blend the 
material perfectly ; put in a buttered basin and 
boil for 2 hours; serve with a sweet sauce, 

CATSKILL MOUNTAIN PUDDING.—1 pt. sweet 
milk; 1 qt. of flour; 1 tablespoonful of butter 
same of sugar; $ teaspoonful of salt; 2 eggs; 
2 teaspoonfuls of baking powder; 1 teacup of 
currants or raisins; beat butter and sugar to- 
gether; add eggs; stir milk and flour alter- 
nately until all is in, having previously mixed 
the powder into the flour; add fruit the last 
thing; steam 2 hours; eat with a rich egg 
sauce. 

CHEESE PUDDING. —Into 2 qts. of boiling 
water, containing 2 tablespoonfuls of salt, stir 1 
Ib. of corn meal and + ih. of grated cheese; 
boil for 20 minutes, stirring it occasionally to 
prevent burning; put it in a greased baking 
pan; sprinkle over the top } lb. of grated 
cheese; brown in a quick oven; serve hot; if 
any remains, slice it cold and fry brown. 

CHERRY DUMPLING.—Put cherries, fresh or 
canned, 8 in. deep on the bottom of a porcelain 
lined kettle; throw in sugar to sweeten; add 
4 teacup of water; sprinkle over enough flour 
to slightly thicken the juice; roll out raised 
Graham biscuit crust, shortened with cream, 
about 1 in. thick; spread quite over the cher- 
ries; cover the kettle tight (shutting the cover 
in with a cloth spread over the top if need be); 
cook steadily on top of the stove (taking care 
that it shall not burn) # hour or so till the crust 
is well cooked. 

CHERRY PUDDING.—1 qt. of scalded milk; 
not quite a pt. of corn meal; a scant 4 pt. of 
sifted flour; 4 well beaten eggs; 2 teaspoonfuls 
of baking powder; 1 teaspoonful of salt; 1 pt. 
of whole ripe cherries; let the milk stand after 
heating until tepid; stir in the meal and flour, | 
reserving a tablespoonful to mix the baking 


Pudding Molds. 
powder with; add the eggs and salt; then the 
cherries and baking powder; turn into a pud- 
ding mold or bag ; steam 2 hours ; eat with sug- 
ar and cream or butter sauce. 


CHESTER PUDDING.—Take a large lemon; 
grate the rind and squeeze out the juice; 1 
dozen sweet almonds; 1 dozen bitter almonds ; 
pound them; 1 oz. butter; } 1b. of loaf sugar; 
the yolks of 4 eggs; put all into a saucepan over 
2 slow fire; when the butter melts, beat all to- 
gether; line a dish with puff paste; lay in the | 
mixture; bake in a quick oven; send to table | 
ona ae with the whites of the eggs beaten | 
und laid upon the top. 


CHOCOLATE CUSTARD.—Scald a qt. of milk; 


stir in 4 heaping tablespoonfuls of grated choco- 
late and simmer 2 minutes to dissolve it; beat 
up the yolks of 6 eggs with 1 cup of sugar; 
add to the milk and chocolate; stir for a min- 
ute; then add vanilla flavoring and pour into 
your custard cups, which should be waiting in 
pan 4 full of boiling water in the oven; cook 
until you see that the custards are done; let 
them cool and then grate sweet almonds over 
the top; make a meringue of the whites of the 
six eggs and a little sugar; pile it on the top of 
each custard; grate more sweet almonds over 
that; set them in the oven to brown a little, or 
brown by holding a salamander or hot stove 
lid over them. 

CHOCOLATE MERINGUES. — 3 doz. eggs; 1 
Ib. sugar; 1 qt. milk; 6 tablespoonfuls of corn 
starch; 1 spoonful of vanilla, and 5 oz. of 
chocolate; break up the chocolate; put it in a 
pan; nearly cover it with milk; put it where it 
will heat very gently ; as it dissolves, stir itintoa 
smooth paste; add the milk gradually; stir 
until it reaches the scalding point; mix corn 
starch with 2 or 8 spoonfuls of milk; pour it 
slowly in; stir all the time until it is of the con- 
sistency of very thick boiled custard; set it 
aside to cool before putting in the vanilla; turn 
the rich brown creamy stuff into small glass 
dishes; cover the contents with a layer of bat- 
ter made of the remaining sugar and eggs, the 
sugar boiled to a syrup, and the eggs beaten 
up and dropped suddenly into it; pour this on 
so as to stand up in little snowy peaks. 

CHOCOLATE PUDDING.—1 pt. of rich milk; 
2 tablespoonfuls of corn starch; 1 scant 3 cup 
of sugar; whites of 4 eggs ; a little salt; flavor- 
ing. Beat the eggs to a stiff froth; dissolve 
the corn starch in a little of the milk; stir the 
sugar into the remainder of the milk, which 
place on the fire; when it begins to boil, add 
the dissolved corn starch; stir constantly for a 
few minutes, when it will become a smooth 
paste; now stir inthe beaten whites of the eggs, 
and let it remain a little longer to cook the 
eggs; flavor the whole with vanilla; take out 4 
of the pudding; flavor the remainder in the 
kettle with a bar of chocolate, softened, mash- 
ed and dissolved with a little milk; put 3 of 
the chocolate pudding in the bottom of a mold 
wet with water; smooth the top; make a layer 
with the white pudding; smooth it also; next 
the remainder of the chocolate pudding ; serve 
with whipped cream, or a boiled custard made 
with the yolks of the eggs and flavored with va- 
nilla. 

CITRON PUDDING.—Sift 2 tablespoonfuls of 
flour ; mix with the beaten yolks of 6 eggs; add 
gradually 1 pt. of sweet cream, } Ib. of citron 
cut in strips, and 2 tablespoonfuls of sugar ; 
mix thoroughly ; pour the batter into buttered 
tins; bake 25 minutes; serve with wine or va- 
nilla sauce. 

COCOANUT PUDDING.—1. Beat 2 eggs with 1 
cupful of new milk; add } Ib. of grated cocoa- 
nut; mix it with 3 tablespoonfuls each of grat- 
ed bread and powdered sugar, 2 0z. of melted 
butter, 5 oz. of raisins, and 1 teaspoonful of 
grated lemon peel; beat the whole well to- 
gether; pour the mixture into a buttered dish ; 
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bake in a slow oven; turn it out; dust sugar 
over it, and serve. This pudding may be either 


boiled or baked. — 2. 8 slices of bread soaked 
in 1 pt. of milk; 6 eggs; beat the yolks well in- 


to the bread, using | egg at a time; add 1 oz. 
of butter; mix 4 lb. of desiccated cocoanut 
with the bread; add another pt. of milk; sweet- 
en to taste; beat the whites of the eggs to a 
froth; mix with the compound just before bak- 
ing; put in a moderately hot oven and bake 
for | hour. 

COFFEE PUDDING.—Make 2 cupfuls strong 
extract of coffee by dripping it as slowly as 
possible; 8 cupfuls of milk; beat into the milk 
the yolks of 6 eggs; add 3 0z. powdered sugar ; 
mix into this the coffee; pour the mixture into 
cups; put the cups in a pan with boiling water; 
the level of the water ought not to stand higher 
than half the cup; boil about 15 minutes. 

CORN STARCH PUDDING.—4 tablespoonfuls 
(heaping) of corn starch; 1 pt. boiling water; 
the same quantity of scalding milk; salt; heat 
milk and water to scalding in a pail set ina 
pot of hot water; wet up the corn starch with 
a little cold milk; add the salt; stir this into 
the boiling milk and water until the mixture is 
about as thick as hotmush; turn into an uncoy- 
ered deep dish, and set in hot water to kee 
warm until you are ready to eat it; eat with 
sifted sugar mixed with nutmeg or cinnamon 
and milk or cream, or with a simple custard 
poured over it, or with butter and sugar. If 
you have plenty of milk, use no water. 

COTTAGE PUDDING.—1 cup of sugar; 1 ta- 
blespoon of butter; 2 eggs; 1 cup sweet milk; 
flour enough to make a tolerably stiff batter; 
3 teaspoon of soda; 1 teaspoon of cream tar- 
tar; sift with the flour; 1 teaspoon of salt; rub 
the butter and sugar together ; beat in the yolks, 
then the milk, soda, salt, and the beaten whites 
vey with the flour; bake in a buttered 
mold. 

CRACKED WHEAT PUDDING.—Take 1 qt. of 
unskimmed milk; then add to it 1 gill of cracked 
wheat, uncooked, 1 gill of sugar, and a small 
piece of stick cinnamon; place it in an oven 
of moderate heat; when about half done, stir 
the crust already formed, and leave it to form 
another, which will be sufficiently brown. 

CRACKER PUDDING.—Mix 10 oz. finely pow- 
dered crackers with a wineglass of wine, a lit- 
tle salt, and 4 nutmeg, 3 or 4 tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, 2 of melted butter; beat 8 eggs to a 
froth ; mix them with 8 pts. of milk; turn them 
on to the rest of the ingredients; let it re- 
main till the crackers begin to soften; then 
bake it. 

CRANBERRY DUMPLING,. — 1 qt. of flour; 1 
teaspoonful of soda, and 2 teaspoonfuls of cream 
of tartar; sift together; mix into a soft dough 
with sweet milk; roll the dough out very thin 
in oblong shapes; spread over it 1 qt. of cran- 
berries, picked and washed clean; add } Ib. of 
sugar; sprinkle evenly; fold over and over; tie 
in a pudding cloth and put in a steamer, where 
let it cook over a steady fire for 1 hour. 

CREAM CUSTARD.—1. Sweeten a pt. of cream 
with powdered white sugar; set it on a few 
coals; when hot, stir in white wine until it cur- 
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dles; add rose water or essence of lemon to the 
taste; turn it into cups.—2. Mix a pt. of cream 
with 1 of milk; 5 beaten eggs ; 1 tablespoonful 
of flour, and 3 of sugar; add nutmeg to the 
taste; bake the custards in cups or pie plates 
in a quick oven. 

CURD PUDDING.—Pour 1 qt. of boiling milk 
on 1} pts. of buttermilk ; strain and press the 
curd lightly; beat well with 10z. of butter, 1 
oz. of sugar, 1 teaspoonful of bread crumbs and 
4 eggs; ‘bake in cups 4 hour. 

CUSTARD, Baked.—Beat the yolks of 4 fresh 
eggs for at least $ hour; add 5 oz. of pulverized 
sugar; stir into the sugar and eggs 1 qt. of rich 
new milk, cold; add a teaspoonful of distilled 
rose water, or any flavoring extract you fancy ; 
fill your custard cups and set them in a stone 
pan half filled with water, which may be warm 
at first—not hot; put the pan ina rather cool 
oven; gradually increase to a moderate heat; in 
about 20 minutes dip a teaspoon into one of the 
custards to ascertain if it is die. 

CUSTARD, Boiled.— 1 qt. of milk; yolks of 5 
eggs and the whites of seven; 6 tablespoons su- 
gar; vanilla flavoring—1l teaspoon to the pint; 
heat the milk almost to boiling ; beat the yolks 
light and stir in the sugar; take the milk from 
the fire; put a spoonful or two of the milk to 
the beaten eggs; beat well all the while; add 
more and more milk as you mix, until there is 
no longer danger of sudden curdling; stir in 5 
whites whipped stiff; return to the fire; stir un- 
til thick, but not until it breaks; season with 
vanilla; pour into glass cups; whip the whites 
of 2 eggs to a meringue with a heaping table- 
spoon of powdered sugar; when the custard is 
cold, pile a little of this onthe top of each cup. 

CUSTARD BREAD PUDDING.—Make a custard 
with | pint of milk, 3 eggs, some sugar and fla- 
voring ; put it into a neat pudding dish; fit thin 
slices of buttered bread over the custard; don’t 
lap the slices over each other; grate a little nut- 
meg over the top; bake in a moderate oven un- 
til the custard is done, but not until it turns to 
whey; serve warm. 

CUSTARD, Burned.—Fill a glass bowl nearly 
full with 3 pts. of nice boiled custard ; beat until 
perfectly light the whites of 6 eggs ; to each egg 
allow 1 tablespoonful of puiverized white sugar; 
add gradually, beating all the time; heap the 
bowl with this meringue ; with an iron plate or 
clean shovel, heated red hot, brown well all 
over until the delicate flavor is imparted that 
gives the name of burned custard. 

DAMASCENE ROLLS.—Stew the cherries or 
whatever fruit you desire with a little sugar ; 
roll out the pastry into a thin sheet, the thinner 
the better ; spread over a thick Jayer of the 
fruit; then, commencing at one side, roll care- 
fully until all the fruit is inclosed within the 
paste; pinch together at the ends; tie up in a 
strong cotton cloth; drop into a pot of boiling 
water; serve with sweet sauce. 

DIPLOMATIC PUDDING. — Decorate a plain 
mold with a lining of currants and pistachio 
nuts; fill the outer part with jelly; when the 
jelly is set remove the lining by putting a little 
warm water in it; make a custard with a pt. of 
milk and 4 yolks of eggs; flavor the milk with 
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vanilla; add 3 oz. of isinglass; stir it into the 
custard when hot; break up 1 or 2 sponge 
cakes and maccaroons; cut up a few dried 
fruits; put a layer of each until the mold is 
full; pour in the custard; leave it in a cool 
place untill wanted; then dip the mold into 
tepid water a second; turn it out on a cold dish 
and serve. 

DRIED APPLE PUDDING.—Wash 10 oz. of 
apples well in warm water; boil them in 1 qt. 
of water; when soft, add 10 oz. of sugar, 8 oz. 
of butter, and the juice and grated rind of 2 
lemons; when cold, and ready to bake, add 5 
well beaten eggs; bake with or without pastry. 

DRIED PEACH PUDDING.—# lb. flour; 1 pt. 
dried peaches ; 8 gills of beef suet; 1 teaspoon- 
ful of salt, and cold water. Chop the peaches 
and suet; mix them with the flour and salt; 
add water to stick the ingredients together in as 
stiffa dough as can be easily made with a spoon; 
tie it in a cloth, leaving room to swell, and 
steam or boil from 8 to 4 hours. 

EGG DUMPLINGS.—Make a batter of 1 pt. 
of milk, 2 well-beaten eggs, a teaspoonful of 
salt, and flour enough to make as thick as for 
pound cake; have a clean saucepan of boiling 
water; let the water boil fast; aap in batter 
by the tablespoonful; take them with a skim- 
mer on a dish; put a bit of butter and grated 
nutmeg, with syrup or sugar over them, 

EGGLESS CUSTARD.—1 qt. of new milk; 1 
teaspoonful of rennet wine, or a small piece of 
rennet;.a little lemon, nutmeg, or vanilla, or 
any spice you prefer; 1 teaspoonful of sugar; 
if too sweet, the milk will not set firmly or 
quickly; stir all together and set by the stove 
or near the fire; cover closely; it should begin 
to stiffen in an hour; if it does not, add more 
wine or rennet; when firm, before the whey 
separates, take out the piece of rennet, if the 
skin was used, and set on ice till dinner. Eat 
with sugar and rich cream. 

EGG PUDDING.—4 eggs, well beaten; 4 ta- 
blespoons of flour; add to the eggs until a 
smooth mass ; then add 1 pt. of milk, slowly, 
and a pinch of salt; beat all smooth together; 
put ina well buttered dish, and bake about 20 
minutes; eat with sauce made of butter and 
sugar, beaten together to a cream, and flavor 
with vanilla. 

EXETER PUDDING.—Put in a proper sized 
basin 10 oz. of fine bread crumbs; 4 02z. of sago; 
7 oz. of suet, chopped fine; 6 oz. of moistsugar; 
the peel of $ lemon, grated; + pt. rum, and 4 
eggs ; stir for a few minutes with a spoon; add 
3 more eggs and 4 tablespoonfuls of clotted 
cream; mix well; it is then ready to fill the 
mold; butter the mold well; put in a handful 
of bread crumbs; shake the mold well till the 
greater part sticks to the butter; then throw out 
the remainder, and have ready 6 little sponge 
cakes, 2 oz. of ratafias and } Jb. of either rasp- 
berry or strawberry jam; cover the bottom of 
the mold with a layer of ratafias ; just cover them 
with a layer of the mixture; cut the sponge 
eake lengthwise; spread quickly each piece with 
some jam; put alayer in the mold; then a few 
ratafias; afterwards some of the mixture; and 
so on, until the mold is full; take care that a 
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layer of the mixture is on top of the pudding; 
bake 40 minutes. 

FARINA PUDDING.—Heat 1 qt. of milk to the 
| boiling point; stir in dry 5 tablespoonfuls of 
farina; continue to stir it until quite thick; add 
1 cupful of sugar and 3 teaspoonful of salt; fla- 
vor With lemon or vanilla; eat with sweetened 
milk or cream, with a little nutmeg or other 
flavoring added. 

FARMER’S PUDDING.—1 cup of corn meal; $ 
cup of flour; 3 cup of sugar; moisten with a 
little milk; boil 3 pts. of milk ; pour slowly on 
the meal and stir until quite intel: add 4 cup of 
molasses and a little salt; bake in an earthen 
dish 2 hours. 

FIG PUDDING.—Chop $ Ib. figs very finely; 
mix them with +1b. of coarse sugar, 1 ble” 
spoonful of syrup for 1 tablespoonful of milk, 3 
ib. flour, 1b. suet, 1 egg, and a pinch of gratec 
nutmeg; putthe pudding into a buttered mold 
and boil for 4 or 5 hours. 

FRANCATELLI PUDDING.—Pour 1 pt. of boil- 
ing milk on 10 tablespoonfuls of grated bread 
crumbs; let them stand 10 minutes; add the 
yolks of 4 eggs well beaten, 6 tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, 2 of butter; season with lemon or what 
you like; when beaten light, stir in the whites 
of the eggs, which have been well whipped; 
pourinto a buttered dish and bake quickly. 

FRUIT PUDDING.—Puta layer of any kind of 
fruit (previously stewed with sugar and allowed 
to get cold) in a deep pats dish ; mix 8 table- 
spoonfuls of corn starch with 1 gill of milk; 
boil 1 pint of milk withthe thin hed of 1 lemon; 
sugar to taste; when well flavored with the 
lemon, pour the boiling milk through a strainer 
on to the corn starch; stir and return to the 


saucepan; boil 5 minutes, or until it thickens; 
when cool enough not to break the glass pour 
on the fruit; leaveit to get quite cold and set. 

GELATINE PUDDING.—1 oz. gelatine; 1 pt. 
cold milk; set on the stove; let it come slowly 
to a boil; stir occasionally; separate the yolks 
and whites of 6 fresh eggs; beat the yolks well 
and stir slowly into hot milk ; add 3 Ib. of gran- 
ulated sugar; when quite cold stir in 1 qt. of 
whipped cream; flavor with vanilla and lemon 
extract mixed; have the whites of the eggs 
beaten very stiff, and stir in the last thing ; pack 
on ice. 

GINGER PUDDING.—1 cup of butter; 2 of 
sugar; 1 of milk; 4 of flour; 1 tablespoonful of 
ginger; 1 teaspoonful of saleratus; 2 of cream 
of tartar; 4eggs; beat the sugar and butter to a 


cream; stir in the eggs, which are to be well 
beaten; then the milk, and last the flour, in 
which the saleratus, ginger and cream of tartar 
are well mixed; bake in a pudding dish for 45 
minutes; serve with lemon or vinegar sauce. 
After adding the flour beat but little. 

GRAPE JELLY PUDDING.—Make in a pipkin 
or other closely covered dish; to 8 gills of rice 
take 1 qt. of grapes stemmed and washed ; place 
a layer of the latter on the bottom ofthe pipkin; 
sprinkle upon them sugar enough to sweeten 
them ; then a thin layer of rice, and so on, finish- 
ing off with the rice; handle carefully, so that 
the rice shall not mostly settle to the bottom ; 
after it is set into the oven, put in water enough 
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to cover it; cook slowly 2 


the rice is very tender; serve cold, with a dress- 
ing of sweetened milk or cream, or grape juice 
if wanted, 

HALF-PAY PUDDING. — Carefully wash and 
dry 3 1b. of currants; stone the same quantity 
ofraisins; chop an equal amount of suet; mix 
thei with 8 oz. of stale bread, 8 tablespoonfuls 
of molasses, § pt. of milk, and 1 teaspoonful each 
a salt and baking powder; put these in- 
gredients into a mold which has been well but- 
tered and floured; steam them about 3 hours. 
If the top of the pudding is watery, put it into a 
hot oven for 10 or 15 minutes to brown; when 
ready to use it, turn from the mold, and send to 
the table with cream sauce. 

HARLAN’S PUDDING.— Take 3 02. each of 
butter, sugar and flour; whisk 2 eggs thoroughly, 
and gradually mix with them the loaf sugar, 


which must be rubbed well on the rind of a | 
lemon before it is pounded; add the flour and 


the butter partially melted, 1 saltspoonful of 
salt, and a little grated nutmeg; butter the in- 
sides of several cups; put a little jam atthe bot- 
tom of each ; fill them nearly fall with the mix- 
ture ; bake 4 hour; turn them out and serve with 
wine sauce. 

HASTY PUDDING.—Put 1 pt. of milk, prep 
erly salted, into a clean qt. stewpan; have ready 
a basin of flour; as soon as the milk boils, take 
some flour in theleft hand; let it fall lightly in- 
to the milk (which must be kept boiling fast the 
whole time); stir without ceasing ; add flour un- 
til it is about the consistency of porridge ; then 
let it boil a few minutes longer, still keeping it 
stirred ; turn it out on a hot dish, stick pieces of 
butter all over it, sprinkle sugar and grate some 
nutmeg; the butter and sugar will melt and 
mingle, and, running all over and around it, 
form a delicious sauce. Do not be too sparing 
of butter and sugar. 

HINGHAM PUDDING. —1 cup of molasses; 4 
cup of butter or suet; 1 cup of water; 8 cups of 
flour; 1 cup of raisins and currants; 1 teaspoon- 
ful of soda; steam 3 hours. It is as good when 
2 or 8 weeks old as when fresh; put it in and 
steam when wanted. 

HOLIDAY PUDDING.—Take large lemons 
and grate offthe Pe of both ; use only the juice 
of 1, unless you like quite a tart flavor; add to 
the lemon 4 1b. of fine white sugar, the yolks of 
12 andthe whites of 8 eggs well beaten ; melt 3 
alb. of butter in 4 or 5 tablespoonfuls of cream; 
stir all together; set the mixture over the fire; 
stir ituntil it begins to be pretty thick; take it 
off; when cold fill your dish a little more than 
3 full, having previously lined its bottom with 
fine puffpaste; bake carefully. 

HOME PUDDING.— 1 qt. miik; 4eges, beaten 
separately ; 8 tablespoonfuls baking powder ; 4 
cupful sugar; bake ina greased pan 85 minutes. 
Sauce for this pudding: 4 pt. milk, 3 table- 
spoonfuls sugar, 1 tablespoonful of butter, 1 
small tablespoon flour; heat the milk boiling 
hot; mix sugar, butter and flour, previously 
well beaten together, into it ; flavor with vanilla. 

HONEY PUDDING.—3 1b. honey; 6 oz. but- 
ter; 4 oz. bread crumbs; 8 cggs; beat the 
honey and butter to a cream; add the bread 
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or 8 hours, or until | 
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crumbs; beat all together for 10 minutes with 
the yolks of the eggs; put into mold; boil 14 
hours; serve with any nice pudding sauce. 

HUCKLEBERRY PUDDING. —1 qt. flour; 3 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder; 1 pt. sweet 
milk; 1 egg; 8 tablespoons of sugar; a lump of 
butter the size of an egg; a little salt ; stir in as 
many berries as you choose, not less than 1 pt.; 
steam or boil ina bag for 1 hour, Sauce: 1 cup 
of sugar; 1 egg; } cup butter; beat these to- 
gether till light; fill the dish with boiling water; 
there will be asort of cream on the top; when 
serving dip the gravy ladle dcep in the bow], so 
that the first one helped to pudding will not 
have all the cream; flavor with vanilla. 

INDIAN SUET PUDDING.— 3 1b. suet; 1 cup 
of molasses; 1 pt. of milk; 1 egg; 1 teaspoonful 
of ground cloves; 1 teaspoonful of ground cin- 
namon; 1 teaspoonful of salt, nutmeg and rai- 
sins; mix the suet and molasses and put on the 
fire to warm; add milk, eggs, spices and fruit, 
either chopped raisins or currants, then Indian 
meal sufficient to make a thin batter; boil or 
steam 8 hours; serve with sauce. 

JELLY CUSTARD.—To 1 cupful of any sort of 
jelly add 1 egg; beat well together with 3 tea- 
spoons cream or milk; after mixing thoroughly 
bake in a good crust. 

KING GEORGE’S PUDDING.—1 pt. of bread 
crumbs; 3 pt. flour; 1 teaspoonful of baking 
poner, sifted in flour; a little salt; 3 1b. raisins; 
+ lb. currants ; $ Ib. chopped suet ; coffeecupful 
of milk; 1 egg; tie tightly in a bag; boil 3 
hours; eat with hard sauce. 

LEMON CUSTARD.—Stir 3 wineglassfuls of 
lemon juice, with 4 1b. of powdered loaf sugar, 
1 glass of white wine and 4 wineglass of water 
with a little grated lemon peel; mix all together; 
put the ingredients into a saucepan on the fire; 
stir it until it becomes thick and of a proper 
consistence. 

LEMON DUMPLING.—Mix with 10 oz. of fine 
bread crumbs, 4 Ib. of beef suet chopped ex- 
tremely fine, 1 large tablespoonful of flour, the 
grated rinds of 2 small lemons, or of 1 very 
large lemon, 4 oz, pounded sugar, 8 large or 4 
small eggs, beatenand strained; last of all the 
juice of the lemons strained ; divide the mix- 
ture into 4 equal portions; tie in well floured 
cloths; boil them 1 hour. 

LEMON MERINGUE PUDDING.— 1 qt. milk ; 
2 cups bread crumbs; 4 eggs; 4 cup butter; 1 
cup white sugar; thejuice of 1 large lemon and 
3 the rind grated; souk the bread in the milk; 
add the beaten yolks, with the sugar and butter 
rubbed to a cream, also the lemon; bake in a 
buttered dish until firm and browned slightly ; 
draw to the door of the oven and cover with a 
meringue of the whites whipped to a froth with 
83 tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar and a little 
lemon juice; brown very slightly ; sift powdered 
sugar over it and eat cold. 

LEMON PUDDING.— 9 eggs, the whites beaten 
to a stiff froth; 2 lemons, the grated rind and 
juice; 1 lb. of sugar; nearly 3 oz. of butter 
creamed; 1 pt. of milk; 13 even tablespoonfuls 
of flour; beat the yolks and sugar until very 
light; add the butter, with which the flour has 
been smoothly mixed; then the lemons, the 
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milk, and the eggs, which must be beaten in 
slowly, gently and thoroughly; bake in deep, 
paste lined plates; put it In quite a hot oven, 
reducing the heat after the first 8 or 10 minutes. 

LEMON TAPIOCA.—Take a teacup of large 
tapioca and soak it over ner ina pint of water; 
in the morning make a rich lemonade with 2 or 
3 lemons and f pt. of water; put it with the tap- 
ioca, and boil until clear; if toothick, add more 
Water; boil until tender; drain off the water and 
add the peel, cut into straws, to the tapioca be- 
fore quite done; eat cold with cream. 

LEMON WHIP PUDDING.—Soak 1 oz. of gela- 
tine and the thin rind of 2 lemonsin I pt. of cold 
water for 1 hour; take out the rind; set the wa- 
ter and gelatine on the fire, and when the latter 
is all dissolved add $b. of loaf sugar and the 
juice of 3 lemons; let all boil together for 5 
minutes; then pour out the mixture and let it 
stand until it is cold and beginning to set; beat 
stiffly the whites of 2 eggs; add them to the mix- 
ture; beat the whole for about $ hour, till it 
becomes of the consistency of sponge; pile it 
lightly in adish, leaving it rocky in appearance; 
pile fresh lady fingers around the base; serve 
with boiled custard poured around it on the pud- 
ding plates. The custard is made with the yolks 
of the 2 eggs and 1 whole egg. 

MACARONI PUDDING. — butter a pie-dish ; 
cover the bottom with 24 oz. uncooked maca- 
roni; pour over it 1 qt. of cold milk; add 2 ta- 
blespoonfuls of sugar; stirin 2 well-beaten eggs; 
flavor with 1 teaspoonful of vanilla or any fla- 
voring desired ; put bits of butter over the top ; 
dust a little grated nutmeg over top; bake slow- 
ly 24 hours. 

MALAGAN PUDDING. — + cup of rice; 1 cup 
sugar; 2 eggs; 1 pt. of milk; 5 lemon and salt ; 
soak the rice overnight; beat the yolks of the 
eggs with 1 tablespoon of the sugar, and grate in 
the lemon rind ; add the rice and milk; bake 1 
hour; take the whites of the eggs and beat to a 
stiff froth with the rest of the sugar; then add 
the lemon juice; pour it over the pudding after 
it is baked, and brown it in the oven 2 or 3 min- 
utes; eat cold. 

MANHATTAN PUDDING. — Dissolve a walnut 
of saleratus in 1 tablespoonful of hot water; mix 
1 cupful of milk, 3 well-beaten eggs, 2 table- 
spoonfuls of flour (mixed with cold milk), 1 
pinch of salt, and 4 oz. of chopped citron; add 
saleratus, and mix all thoroughly; pour the 
mixture into a buttered mold; tie the mold ina 
floured cloth; boil 1} hours; turn out, and serve 
with a fruit sauce. 

MARLBOROUGH PUDDING. — Grate apples 
enough to make 8 oz.; add to this 8 oz. of fine 
white sugar which has been well rubbed on the 
rind of a large lemon, 6 well-beaten eggs, 3 ta- 
blespoonfuls of cream, the strained juice of 8 
lemons, 8 oz. of butter; add quantity at pleas- 
ure of orange flower water, and the grated peel 
of an orange and a lemon; line the pie dish with 
rich puff-paste ; put in the mixture, and let it 
bake in a quick oven. | 

MERINGUES.—1 pt. clear white sugar syrup ; 
slowly boil it till it bepins to bubble; test it by 
rubbing a spoonful against the side of the pan, 
where it turns white. Vigorously whisk the 
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whites of } doz. eggs in a basin; pour its con- 
tents into the boiling sugar; mix the whole in- 
to a stiff batter or paste; lay large egg-shaped 
spoonfuls of it on to strips of paper laid on a 
long narrow board of hard wood; spoon out a 
long row of these $ eggs at about 1 in, distance 
from each other; sift some finely powdered 
white sugar over the whole; assoon as that is 
a little dissolved, place the board in arather slow 
oven; watch them rise; in a few minutes slip 
them out; strip off the papers with a broad 
knife ; pop a pat of preserve or jelly on the flat 
side, so as to stick it fast to another half, and so 
form a complete egg-shaped meringue, which 
pile up with others on a large silver waiter. 

MILK PUDDING.—With 1 pt. of milk thicken 
8 gills of flour; stirit gradually till quite smooth; 
boil until done; stir in } Ib. of butter while hot; 
put by until just before dinner; then beat5 eggs 
very light, the whites and yolks separately ; add 
5 large tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar, a lit- 
tle mace or rind of lemon, and a little juice; 
bake quickly, and serve immediately from the 
oven. 

MINUTE PUDDING.—Place over the fire 1 tea- 
cup sweet milk for everv guest; let it come to 
a boil; stirin 1 egg and 1 teaspoon flour wet with 
a little milk; stir well; let it cook a few min- 
utes; oil common teacups with butter and put 
the pudding into them; when cool turn the cup 
in a saucer; the pudding will slip out; serve 
with sweetened cream. 

MOLASSES PUDDING.—8 cups of flour; 1 
each of molasses, melted butter, and hot water; 
1 teaspoonful of soda; steam 8 hours; serve 
with sauce of sugar and butter worked to a 
cream with a little hot water added, and flavor- 
ing. 

MONDAY’S PUDDING.—Cut the remains of a 
good cold plum pudding into finger pieces; 
soak them in alittle brandy and lay them cross- 
barred in a mold until full; make a custard 
with 1 pt. of milk and 5 eggs; flavor with nut- 
meg or lemon rind; fill up the mold with it; tie 
it down with a cloth; boil or steam it for an 
hour ; serve with a little of the custard poured 
over, to which has been added a tablespoonful 
of brandy. 

NOODLE PUDDING.—3 eggs beaten light; add 
a little salt and flour to make a paste that will 
roll; roll the paste din. thick; fold the paste 
and shred fine; boil in clear water with a Vittle 
salt ; put them into the water whileit is boiling; 
do not allow them to stick together, or uncover 
the pot for 10 minutes; take them out and drain 
well; bake them 1 hour; beat 2 eggs light ; mix 
them in a qt. of milk; stir in the noodles; add 
salt, sugar, and spices to taste; bake as custard. 

ORANGE CUSTARD.—Boil the rind of 4 good 
orange very tender; then beat till it is fine; add 
to it a spoonful of the best brandy, the juice of 
an orange, + 1b. of loaf sugar, and the yolks of 
4 eggs; beat well for 10 minutes; pour in by 
degrees 1 pt. of boiling cream; keep beating as 
you pour into your cups; set the cups in an 
earthen dish of hot water; let them stand till 
they are set; take them out and spread preserv- 
ed orange peel over the top of each cup; serve 
hot or cold, according to taste. 
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ORANGE MARMALADE PUDDING.— 1 cupful 
of fine bread crumbs; 4 cupful sugar; 1 cupful 
of milk or cream; 4 eggs; 2 teaspoonfuls of but- 
ter; 1 cupful orange, or other sweet marma- 
lade; rub the butter and sugar together; add 
the yolks well beaten, and the milk, bread 
crumbs and the whites whipped to a froth; put 
a layer of this in the bottom of a well-buttered 
mold; spread thickly with some pretty stiffmar- 
malade; then another layer ofthe mixture, and so 
on until the mold is full; have the custard mixed 
on top; bake in a moderate oven about an hour; 
turn out of the mold upon a dish; serve with 
sweetened cream or custard. 

ORANGE PUDDING. — Peel and slice 3 or 4 
oranges; lay ina pudding dish with 4 cup of 
sugar; inake a custard of 1 pt.of milk, the yolks 
of 8 eggs, 1 spoonful of cornstarch, and $ cup 
of sugar; when cold pour over the oranges; beat 
the whites of 3 eggs and4 cup of pulverized sug- 
ar to a stiff froth and pour over; ee in the 
oven a few minutesto brown; eat cold. 

PARADISE PUDDING.—3 eggs ; } lb. of bread 
crumbs; 3 apples; currants; juice of $ lemon; 
nutmeg; salt; mince the apples ; beat the eggs 
and stir them into the bread crumbs and other 
ingredients ; rub the currants in asmall quanti- 
ty of flour before they are put into the mixture; 
boil 13 hours ; eat hot with sauce. 

PEACH TAPIOCA.—Soak 4 pt. tapioca in 4 pt. 
of cold water for several hours or over night; 
fill a baking dish 4 full of nice canned peaches ; 
leaveing out the syrup; sprinkle sugar over the 
peaches, to suit the taste; bake $ hour; add 3 
p of the peach syrup to the tapioca, as much 

oiling water as is needed to thin it, and 4 tea- 
cup of sugar; boil this till perfectly clear; then 
pour over the peaches ; bake slowly for another 
4 hour; when cold, serve with sugar and rich 
cream. 

PINE-APPLE CUSTARD.—On the day before 
you wish to use the custard, peel and pick to 
pieces with 2 forks a nice pine-apple; put plenty 
of sugar over it and set it away ; next day make 
a custard; when cool, mix with the pine-apple 
which will have become soft and luscious and 
thoroughly sweetened. 

PINE-APPLE PUDDING. — Butter a pudding 
dish, and line the bottom and sides with slices 
of stale cake (sponge cake is best); pare and 
slice thin a large pine-apple ; place in the dish 
first a layer of pine-apple; then strew with su- 
gar, then more pine-apple, and so on until all is 
used; pour over a small teacupful of water, and 
cover with slices of cake which have been dip- 
ped in cold water; cover the whole with a but- 
tered plate, and bake slowly for 2 hours. 

PINE-APPLE TAPIOCA.—Allow to 1 large cup 
of tapioca 4 large pine-apple, or the whole of a 
small one; pare and grate the fruit; put asmall 

uantity of tapioca in the bottom of a dish, 
then some of the grated fruit and sugar, mixing 
it more through and through than for strawber- 
ries or peaches ; add water, and bake. 

PLUM PUDDING.—1. 1 loaf ofbaker’s bread ; 
cut in thin slices and buttered ; butter the pan 
well; put a layer of bread and of raisins, a little 
cinnamon, nutmeg and sugar; then a layer of 
buttered bread ; continue until the pan is full; 
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put milk enough around it to soak it 1 night; 
cover with a plate to keep it down; before put- 
ting it intg the oven, heat from 8 to 7 eggs, ac- 
cording to size of pudding; add milk enough 
to have it moist, but not to have it run over in 
the oven; add also a little wine or brandy; eat with 
brandy sauce.—2. 1 1b. of beef kidney grease ; 1 
lb. of dry raisins; 1 1b. and 8 0z. of fresh bread 
crumbs; 1 ta- 
blespoonful of 
flour; 12 oz. of 
brown sugar; 
9 oz. of orange 
peel and citron 
mixed; a little 
salt; 4 grated St _ 
nutmeg; a : 
pinch ae Plum Pudding. 
ized ginger; some lemon peel chopped fine; 10 
eggs; 4 tablespoonfuls of good brandy or rum; 
and 1 tablespoonful of sweet cream; wash the 
raisins in lukewarm water; place them in a ba- 
sin or wooden bowl, with the peel already cut 
into square pieces, and steep in a little brandy; 
trim the beef kidney fat, and chop it very fine, 
with 1 spoonful of flour; mix it well with the 
crumbs of bread, brown sugar and the eggs; 
add the raisins, the peel, the rest of the brandy, 
salt, nutmeg, ginger, and, last of all, and after it 
is all well mixed, the cream; spread ail this in 
a large napkin, well buttered; fold up the cor- 
ners of the napkin; tie to the level of the pud- 
ding, so as to make it round; plunge into a 
saucepan of boiling water ; let it boil at least 4 
hours constantly ; take it out and let it drain in 
asieve; cut it from the top so as to keep on a 
level; then turn it out on a dish, removing the 
napkin carefully, so as not to disturb the fine 
part of the pagan, sprinkle with a little rum 
sauce; apply a match to the pudding when it 
is on the table or when entering the dining- 
room; serve a little rum sauce separately. 

POOR MAN’S PUDDING.—1 cup molasses; 1 
of sour milk; 4 cup butter or beef drippings ; 1 
teaspoonful soda; flour to make as stiff as can 
be easily stirred; use raisins as taste or purse 
dictate; put in a spouted cake tin and steam 3 
hours; eat with sweetened cream, or any sauce 
preferred. 

PRUNE PUDDING.—Heat a little more than 1 
pt. of sweet milk ; when boiling, stir in gradu- 
ally the following: 1 large spoonful corn starch 
(or 2 of flour, if more convenient) ; mix smooth- 
ly with a small quantity of cold milk; add 8 or 
4 well-beaten eggs, enough sugar to sweeten, 
1 teaspoon butter, and a little grated nutmeg; 
let this come to a boil; then pour it into a well 
buttered dish ; add 1 teacup seeded prunes just 
before placing in the oven; bake about 20 min- 
utes. The prunes must be previously stewed 
until tender; serve with or without sauce, as is 
preferred. 

PUDDING SAUCES.—1. 1 cupful cream; 2 of 
sugar; 1 egg well beaten; 1 tablespoonful but- 
ter; 1 teaspoonful corn starch; boil all to- 
gether till a thick syrup take off the fire; add 
grated nutmeg and a glass of wine.— 2. 4 ta- 
blespoonfuls of sugar; 2 of butter; 1 of flour, 
beaten to a cream; add the white of an egg, 
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beaten to a froth; pour into the whole a gill of | 
boiling water ; stir it very fast; flavor with lem- 
on, rose water, nutmeg or wine. — 8. 4 cup of 
butter; 24 cups sugar; 1 dessertsp6on corn 
starch wet in a little cold milk; juice of 1 lem- 
on and 4 the grated peel; 1 glass wine; 1 cup 
boiling water; cream the butter and sugar 
well; pour the corn starch into the boiling wa- 
ter; stir over a clear fire till it is thickened; 
put all together in a bowl; beat several min- 
utes before returning to the saucepan; heat 
once almost to boiling; add the wine, and 
serve. — 4. Beat 1 egg and 1 cup of white sug- 
arto a froth; make ready a very thin batter 
with 13 cups of water, and a piece of butter 4 
the size of an egg; pour this batter boiling hot 
over the egg and sugar just as it goes to the 
table; flavor to taste; beat, while mixing, the 
boiled butter and sugar. — 5. (Plum Pudding.) 
Take 4 cupful of butter, and stir in a table- 
spoonful of flour; 1 cupful of sugar; 2 table- 
spoonfuls of vinegar; 1 pt. of boiling water, 
and 4 teaspoonful of cinnamon; set it on the 
stove, and stir until it boils.—6. (Whip.) Break 
4 eggs; put the yolks into a small, deep stew- 
pan; add 2 oz. of sifted sugar, a glass of sherry, 
a little lemon juice and grated peel, and a 
rain of salt; whisk the sauce over a moderate 
Rea take care to set the stewpan which con- 
tains the whip sauce in another of somewhat 
larger size, already containing a little hot wa- 
ter; as soon as it presents the appearance of a 
well-set creamy froth, raed over it the fig pud- 
ding or serve separately in a sauce boat. — 7. 
(Wine.) Boilthe thin rind of half a lemon in 1 
wineglass of water till the flavor is extracted; 
take it out and thicken the sauce by stirring in- 
to it 1 saltspoonful of rice flour or arrowroot 
which has been mixed in water or milk, and a 
walnut of butter; boil a moment; add 4 tumb- 
lerful of good wine; let the sauce get quite hot 
without boiling; sweeten a little; serve with 
the pudding.—8. (Cream Sauce.) Boil } pt. of 
cream, thicken it with 1 teaspoonful of corn 
starch,arrowroot or flour, a large lump of butter, 
with sugar to taste; when cold add either wine or 
brandy.—9. (dZard easels Take 2 cupfuls of 
loaf sugar, finely pulverized, 1 Lenco of but- 
ter, which cream, until white and springy ; then 
mix the sugar and butter till like cream. 
Stir in as much wine as it will take, or cream 
with any extract preferred, or grated nutmeg, 
PUFF PUDDING.—4 eggs, yolks and whites 
beaten separately; add 8 cups of sweet milk, a 
tablespoonful of melted butter and 8 cups of 
sifted flour; stir in the whites the last thing ; 
bake in buttered cups; eat hot with sauce. 
PUMPKIN PUDDING. —1 qt. of pumpkin 
after it is stewed and mashed fine through a 
sieve; 1 pt. of rich cream; 6 spoonfuls of chop- 
ped beef suet, or a } 1b. of butter; 8 tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar; 4 eggs ; a wineglass of wine, and 
half that quantity of brandy ; 4 nutmeg, and a 
dessertspoonful of ground ginger; line pie- 
plates with pastry rolled thin at the bottom; 
ornament the tops with strips laid crosswise. 
QUAKER PUDDING.—Slice up #$ Ib. of bak- 


er’s bread; beat 8 eggs to a froth; stir in sev- 


eral large spoonfuls of sugar ; mix it with 1 qt. 
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of milk and a grated nutmeg ; turn it on to the 
sliced bread; let the whole remain till the 
bread has soaked up most of the milk; stir in a 
couple of tablespoonfuls of flour, and a tea- 
spoonful of salt; turn it into a pudding bag and 
boil it an hour; serve it with rich sauce. 

QUEEN’S PUDDING.—8 or 10 fine juicy ap- 
ples, pared and cored; 4 lb. macaroons, pound- 
ed fine; 2 tablespoonfuls sugar; 4 1b. cinna- 
mon; $ cup sweet, firm jelly; 1 tablespoonful 
brandy; 1 pt. milk; 1 tablespoonful best flour 
orcorn starch; whites of 3 eggs; a little salt. 
Put the apples into a pudding dish, well but- 
tered; fill $ full of water; cover closely and 
steam in a slow oven until tender; cover, cool, 
and drain off the water; put into each apple a 
spoonful of jelly and a few drops of brandy ; 
sprinkle with cinnamon and sugar; cover again, 
and leave alone for 10 minutes; scald the milk 
and stir in the macaroons, salt and flour; wet 
in a little cold milk; boil all together 1 minute; 
take from the fire; beat for a few minutes, and 
let it cool before whipping in the beaten whites; _ 
pour over the apples, and bake $ hour in a mod- 
erate oven; eat hot with cream sauce. 

RASPBERRY DUMPLING.—Make a puff paste 
and roll it out; spread on raspberry jam and 
make into dumplings; boil them an hour; pour 
melted butter into a dish and strew sugar over 
it for sauce. 

RHUBARB PUDDING. — Line your puddin 
dish with slices of bread and butter; cover with 
cut up rhubarb strewed with sugar; then 
slices of bread and butter; and so on alternate- 
ly, until your dish is full, having the rhubarb 
and sugar on top; cover with a plate and bake 
3 an hour; eat warm. 

RICE BLACK-CAP PUDDING.—Butter a pud- 
ding basin and stick raisins or prunes all over 
the bottom; pour into the center a teacupful 
of dry rice; tie a cloth tightly over the basin 
and plunge it into boiling water; boil for an 
hour, when it will turn out a nice shape with 
the raisins or prunes covering the top of the 
rice, Which form the black cap. 

RICE PUDDING. —1. Wash a large cupful of 
rice in cold water; boil it in water for 6 min- 
utes; drain off the water; put the rice on in 1} 
pts. milk; let it boil until soft; stir occasion- 
ally to prevent its burning; when done, put in- 
to a basin; stir ina pat of butter; when cold, 
add 4 eggs, a little ground cinnamon, grated 
nutmeg and Jemon zest; sweeten to taste ; bake 
in a buttered pudding dish, in a moderate oven, 
putting a few bits of butter over the pudding ; 
when done, serve with a dust of sugar. — 2. 
Wash 4 oz. of rice through two waters; put it 
into a baking dish with 8 oz. of sugar and a tea- 
spoonful of flavoring; pour in 8 pts. of milk; 
put it into a moderate oven to bake 1} hours, 
or until it is of a creamy consistence. 

ROLY-POLY PUDDING. — Make a rich pud- 
ding paste with flour and butter, without suet, 
but as light as possible; roll it out thin and cut 
to the breadth of 8 or 10 inches, making it at 
the same time as long as you please; use $ |b. 
flour and 5 oz. of butter wet with water; when 
rolled out quite smooth, spread on it a thick 
layer of any jam, but leave about an inch of all 
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the edges bare; roll it round and twist the ends 
together; wrap it in a nicely floured cloth, and 
boil it for 2 or 3 hours, according to size; take 
it up quite hot, and when served cut it cross- 
wise. 

SAGO APPLE PUDDING. — 1 qt. of boiling 
water turned upon a cup of pearl sago; have 
the pudding dish filled with apples pared and 
quartered; stir the sago well and turn over the 
apple; bake and eat with sauce. 

SAGO PUDDING. — Soak 1 cupful of sago 
in warm water until it is all swelled alike; add 
water as it thickens, keeping it warm on the 
back part of the stove; when all swelled, peel 6 
sour apples; core them; put them in the sago; 
sprinkle some sugar on the top; bake until the 
apples are soft—say $ hour; eat with cream and 
sugar. 

SAVORY CUSTARD. — Take the yolks of 2 
eggs and the white of 1; put in asmall basin; 
add 1 gill of beef tea and i saltspoonful of salt ; 
whip up the eggs and the beef tea; take a small 
cup which will hold the mixture, and butter it; 
take a piece of white letter paper and butter it; 
tie it on the cup; have a saucepan with hot wa- 
ter and put it on the flre to boil; when the wa- 
ter is boiling, put in the cup, so that the water 
stands below the top of the cup; let it simmer 
for + hour; serve hot. 

SCHOOL PUDDING. —Swell a teacupful of 
rice in 1 pt. of milk, sweetened and flavored to 
taste; when cold mix with it a well-beaten egg ; 
have ready a pt. basin well buttered, and a 
breakfast-cupful of bread crumbs with a tea- 
spoonful of moist sugar well mixed with them ; 
lay the crumbs all round the basin thickly with 
a knife and the rice in the centre; lay more 
crumbs on the top and bake $ hour in a quick 
oven; eat with jam. 

SNOWBALL PUDDING. — Boil 1 qt. of rich 
milk and then thicken it with a tablespoonful 
of flour or arrowroot; beat up the yolks of 4 
eggs with 3 tablespoonfuls of white sugar ; pour 
the milk slowly into the eggs and sugar, stirring 
all the time; pour this custard into a pudding 
dish and brown it slightly ; beat up the whites to 
a stifffroth ; add 4 tablespoonfuls of sugar, and 
flavor with lemon; drop it on the custard (when 
browned) in the form of balls as large as an egg ; 
set it back in the stove to brown a little. 

SNOW PUDDING.—Cover 4 package of gela- 
tine with a little cold water a when softened, 
stir into a pint of boiling water; add 1 cupful 
of sugar, and the juice of 2 lemons; when cold 
and beginning to thicken, add the well-beaten 
whites of 8 eggs; beat all smoothly and lightly 
together; pour the mixture into a mold and set 
it away until hard; serve in the centre ofa plat- 
ter, with a boiled custard poured around, made 
with the yolks of 8 eggs, 1 pt. of milk, and 3 
cupful of sugar. 

OROSIS PUDDING.—3 sweet oranges ; # Ib. 
sugar; } lb. sweet almonds ; rose water; 16 eggs ; 
11b. fresh butter; puff paste; take the outside 
rinds of the orange ; boil in several waters until 
tender; pound them in a mortar with the sugar ; 
blanch the almonds and beat them very fine 
with rose water to keep them from boiling ; 
break the eggs and froth 6 of the whites; beat 
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very lightly the yolks and remaining whites ; 
cream the butter, and beat all the ingredients 
together until perfectly light; line pie plates 
with athin puff paste, and bake; sift sugar over 
tops of the pudding when drawn from the oven. 

SPANISH CUSTARD.—8 yolks of eggs; 8 tea- 
spoonfuls of sugar; beat very light; add flavor 
if you like; put over a slow fire, stirring all the 
time until quite thick; then have small saucers, 
either of glass or china, and pour some on each 
saucer; serve in this way cold. 

SPICED PUDDING.—Take 1 small square loaf 
of baked bread ; peel off the crust; cutin pieces; 
pour upon it 1 pt. of boiling water; add 1 tea- 
spoonful of salt ; take 1 pt. of flour; add 1 heap- 
ing teaspoonful of baking powder ; 2 coffeecups 
of raisins, seeded and chopped; mix all well 
with the flour, first powders and next raisins ; 
add soaked bread, and 1 teaspoonful each of 
allspice, cinnamon, mace and cloves; add by 
degrees 1 coffeecup of sweet milk, and beat the 
mass well together; scald pudding bag, and put 
in the pudding, which should be pretty stiff; 
boil 3 hours. 

SPONGE PUDDING.—1 cupful of flour and 1 
of powdered sugar mixed together, with 1 tea- 
spoonful cream of tartar and 4 teaspoonful so- 
da; 8 eggs; bake in 8 pie tins and spread with 
currant jelly; make a custard and pour over it, 
of 8 eggs, 1 cupful white sugar, 1 pt. of milk, 
and 1 teaspoonful of vanilla; stir the beaten 
eggs and sugar into the scalding milk; take 
from the fire as soon as it begins to thicken; 
flavor when cool; eat quite cool. 

STRAWBERRY CUSTARD.— Make a nice boil- 
ed custard of 1 qt. of milk and the yolks of 5 
eggs properly sweetened ; boil till it thickens to 
the right consistency ; take it off the fire, and 
put in the flavoring; take a gill of sugar and a 
pint of ripe strawberries; crush them together, 
and pass through afine strainer ; take the whites 
of 4 of the eggs; while beating them to a stiff 
froth add a gill of sugar, a little at a time; to 
the sugar and egg add the sweetened straw- 
berry juice, beating all the while to keep it stiff 

STRAWBERRY PUDDING.—Cream a cup of 
sugar and a tablespoonful of butter; ate the 
beaten yolks of 5 eggs and 2 cups of fine bread 
crumbs soaked in a quart of sweet milk; flavor 
with lemon or vanilla; pour into a deep pud- 
ding dish and bake until the custard is set; roll 
a pint of nice strawberries in powdered sugar ; 
spread over the pudding and cover with a me- 
ringue made of the beaten whites and 8 table- 
spoonfuls of powdered sugar; return to the 
oven until the top is delicately browned, 

STRAWBERRY PUFF PUDDING.—Sift 2 tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder with 1 pt. of flour; 
beat well 1 ege; add a little salt; mix with 
sweet milk till of the consistency of thick bat- 
ter; place well-greased_ cups in a steamer; put 
into each a spoonful of batter; then a spoonful 
of strawberries, and cover with another spoon- 
ful of batter ; steam 20 minutes ; eat with cream 
and sugar, or a liquid hot sauce with a cupful 
of strawberry juice added. 

STRAWBERRY. TAPIOCA.—Soak over night 1 
large teacupful of tapioca in cold water; in the 
morning put half of it in a yellow ware baking 
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dish, or in the porcelain one of a silver pudding 
dish ; sprinkle sugar over the tapioca; then on 
this put 1 at. of berries, sugar and the rest of the 
tapioca; fill the dish with water, which should 
cover the tapioca about } in.; bake in a moder- 
ately hot oven until it looks clear; eat cold with 
cream or custard. 
SUET PUDDING.—1. Mince fine 4 Ib. kidney 
suet, taking out all strings and skins; grate 1 
t. of bread crumbs, and pour over them 1 qt. of 
oiling milk; let steep for 1 hour; stir the suet 
and 6 even teaspoonfuls flour alternately into 
the bread and milk; add by degrees 6 eggs beat- 
en very light; lastly a pinch of salt, 1 teaspoon- 
ful nutmeg and cinnamon, | wineglassful wine, 
and 1 of brandy; bake 1 hour; serve as soon as 
it comes from the oven with wine sauce.—2. 
¢ cupful chopped suet, 1 cupful corn meal, 3 
teaspoonful soda; scald these together; make a 
thick batter; 1 cupful chopped apples; 4 cup- 
ful sugar; 2 eggs; 2 large tablespoonfuls of 
flour; 3 1b. raisins; spices to taste; bake in a 
hot oven for 2 hours. 
SWISS PUDDING.-—Sift together 3 1b. flour, 
1 heaping tablespoonful of baking powder, and 
1 of salt; rub together 4 oz. of granulated sugar 
and 2o0z. of butter; when they are well mixed, 
so as to be granular, but not creamy, add the 
flour gradually until all is used; make a hollow 
in the middle of the flour; put into it 1 egg, 4 


teaspoonful of lemon flavoring, and 4 pt. of milk; | 
mix to asmooth paste; put into a well buttered | 


and floured mold, and set this into a large pot, 
with boiling water enough to come % up theside 
of the mold; steam the pudding # hour; turn 
the pudding out of the mold and send it to the 
the table with this sauce: Stir together over the 
fire loz. each of fiour and butter; as soon as 
they are smooth pour into them 4 pt. boiling 
milk; add 2 oz. sugar and 4 teaspoonful of 
lemon flavoring; use with the pudding as soon 
as it boils up. 

TAPIOCA MERINGUE.—Set 1 age of tapio- 
ca, with 1 pt. of water, on the back of the stove 
to swell; when it has taken up ail the water, 
add milk till it is of a proper pudding consist- 
ency; let it stand on the stove about 1 hour; 
then pour it into a pudding dish; flavor and 
sweeten to taste; add, while it is hot, the yolks 
of 3 eggs; spread over the top a laver of jelly 
or jam; beat the whites of the eggs to a stiff 
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REMARKS.—There are over a hundred ways 
of cooking eggs. Hard boiled eggs cannot be 
recommended to any one; but if the white of 
eggs is eaten slightly coagulated, it is digested 
quite as rapidly as any article of diet in use. If 
it is cooked so long that it is formed into hard 
coagula, and then swallowed in pieces, it takes a 
long time for the gastric juices to chymify it. 
Therefore, if hard boiled eggs are preferred, 
cut them up very fine and masticate carefully. 
If the eggs get frozen so as to crack the shells 
in severe cold weather, keep them frozen until 
wanted for use; then bring them into a warm 
room, pour boiling water over them and leave 
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froth; add 3 tablespoonfuls of sugar, spread 
over the top, and set it back in the oven to 
brown. 

TAPIOCA PUDDING.—1. Soak till quite soft 1 
cup of tapioca; boil in milk enough to make it 
like jelly ; constantly stir ; salt when put to soak; 
pour out in molds; eat with cream, and sugar 
and currant jelly.—2. To 2 qts. of warm milk 
put 8 tablespoonfuls of tapioca, 4 beaten eggs, 1 
tablespoonful of butter, and cinnamon or mace 
tothe taste; mix 4 tablespoonfuls of white pow- 
dered sugar and 1 wineglass of wine; stir it into 
the rest of the ingredients ; turn the whole into 
a pudding dish that has a lining of pastry; bake 
immediately. 

TRANSPARENT PUDDING.—Beat 8 eggs very 
wells put them into a stewpan, with 4 lb. sugar 
pounded fine, and the same quantity of butter; 
some nutmeg grated; set it on the fire; keep 
stirring till it thickens; put a rich puff paste 
round the edge of the dish; pour in the pudding 
when cool; bake it ina moderate oven; candied 
orange and citron may be added. 

VANILLA CUSTARD.—Boil for } hour a cee 
of vanilla in 1 qt. of milk, with 6 oz. of powdered 
sugar; break into a dish 6 eggs; beat the 6 yolks 
with the white of 1; mix them with the milk; 
then pour into the cups; cook in a pan sur- 
rounded by water. 

VIRGINIA PUDDING.—Take 5 eggs, reserving 
3 whites for sauce; 1 pt. milk; 1 gill of cream 
or 1 oz. of butter; 8 tablespoonfuls offlour; bake 
4 hour; beat the whites of 8 eggs to afroth with 
6 tablespoonfuls of sugar; pour over the pud- 
ding just before it is eaten ; flavorto taste; serve 


cold. 

WASHINGTON PUDDING.—Put 1 teacup of 
seeded raisins into the flour, and add 3 teaspoon- 
ful of salt, thesame quantity of good cinnamon, 
and } teaspoon of ground cloves ; sift the flour 
and spices from the raisins, and make a batter 
with 1 cupful of sweet milk, 1 cup_of molasses 
and legge; adda cupful of chopped suet (sprin- 
kle with flour while chopping), and § teaspoonful 
of soda dissolved in 1 tablespoonful of hot wa- 
ter; last of all the floured raisins; steam ina 
buttered mold 24 hours; serve with any nice 
sauce. 

WEE PUDDING.—} Ib. of flour; }]b. butter; 
\}b. sugar; 2 eggs; the rind of 1 lemon; beat 
for 20 minutes; 4 fill teacups; bake 20 minutes. 


AND JOAST. 
them to cool; then they should be used imme- 
diately. 

BAKED EGGS.—1. Butter a clean, smooth 
saucepan ; break as many eggs as will be needed 
into a saucer, one by one; allow no broken yolk 
to remain, nor Jet them crowd, lest the yolks 
break ; put a small piece of butter on each; 
sprinkle with pep per and salt; set it in a well 
heated oven and bake until the whites are set. 
—2. Beat up 6 eggs, 1 tablespoonful of flour, 
and 6 of sweet milk ; melt a piece of butter in a 
frying pan; when hot turn the whole in and bake 
in a very hot oven; serve as soon as done. 

BOILED EGGS.—Hold the eggs for an instant 
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over the steam of the saucepan before they are | the batter until it is like starch; add a piece of 


placed in it, which do very gently. Boil 8 min- 
utes and the whites will become partially solid ; 
5 minutes and the whites will become hard and 
the yolks partially hard; 8 or 10 minutes and 
they will become hard throughout. 

BREADED EGGS.—Boil hard and cut in round, 
thick slices ; pepper and salt, and dip each in 
beaten raw egg; then in fine bread crumbs, or 


pileaace cracker crumbs, and fry in butter, | 


issing hot; drain off every drop of grease and 
serve hot. 

BUTTERED EGGS.—4 new laid eggs; 2 oz. of 
butter; break them into a basin, and beat them 
well; put the butter into another basin, which 
place in boiling water; stir till the butter is 
melted; pour that and the eggs into a lined 
saucepan ; hold it over a gentle fire, and as the 
mixture begins to warm pour it two or three 
times into the basin and back again, that the two 
ingredients may be well incorporated; keep 
stirring the eggs and butter one way until they 
are hot, without boiling; serve on hot buttered 
toast. 

CHEESE FONDU.—1 cup of bread crumbs, 
dry and fine; 2 scant cups of fresh milk; 4 lb. 
dry, rich cheese, grated; 3 eggs, whipped light ; 
1 tablespoonful of melted butter; pepper and 
salt; a pinch of soda; dissolve in hot water; 
soak the crumbs in the milk; beat in the eggs, 
the butter, seasoning and cheese; pour into a 
neat pudding dish; strew dry bread crumbs 
over the top; bake in a quick oven until deli- 
cately browned; serve in the pudding dish at 
once. 

CHEESE OMELET.—Beat up 3 eggs with pep- 
per and salt to taste, and 1 tablespoonful of 
Hens (Parmesan is best) cheese; puta piece of 

utter the size of an egg into the omelet pan; as 
soon as it is melted pour in the eggs, and, hold- 
ing the handle of the pan with one hand, stir 
the omelet with the other, by means of a flat 
spoon; the moment the omelet begins to set, 
cease stirring, but keep shaking the pan for a 
minute or so; with the spoon, ‘oulile up the 
omelet, and keep on shaking the pan until the 
under side is of a good color; turn it out on 
a i dish, colored side uppermost, and serve 
uickly. 
: CHEESE SANDWICHES.— 2 parts of grated 
Parmesan or Cheshire cheese; 1 of butter; a 
small proportion of mademustard ; pound them 
in a mortar; cover slices of bread with a little 
of this; lay over it slices of ham, or any cured 
meat; cover with another slice of bread; press 
them together; cut into mouthfuls that they 
may be lifted with a fork. 

EGG OMELET.—1. Break 8 eggs and beat for 
1 minute with $ spoonful of salt and } as much 
pret: have your pan hot, with 1 tablespoon- 

ul of melted butter in it; pour in the eggs; 
scatter over them 3 eushed square crackers; 
when cooked sutticiently roll the omelet toward 
one side of the pan by slipping a fork under one 
side and turning it over; place the omelet on a 
hot dish and serve at once.—2. Take 6 eggs and 
beat separately ; allow 1 tablespoonful of milk 
to each egg ; stir in flour to make a batter; take 
1 cupful of milk, put on the stove, and stir in 


butter the size of a walnut, and a pinch of salt; 
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take this from the stove; pour into the dish in 
which you would serve; stir in the yolks of the 
eggs, which have been beaten; beat the whites 
until you can turn the platter bottom side up ; 
add them, mixing thoroughly; put in a quick 
oven and bake 10 minutes; eat immediately. 
It is better to fry omelets in regular omelet 
pans, as they are made thin in order that the 
omelet may be done quickly. 

EGGS, A la Creme.—Hard-boil 12 eggs; slice 
them thin in rings; in the bottom of a large 
baking dish place a layer of grated bread 
crumbs, then one of eggs; cover with ‘bits of 
butter, and sprinkle with pepper and salt ; con- 
tinue thus until the dish is full; be sure that 
the crumbs cover the eggs upon top; over the 
whole pour 1 large teacu ful of sweet cream, 
and brown nicely in a moderately heated oven. 

EGG SANDWICH.—Boil fresh eggs 5 minutes ; 
put them in cold water; when quite cold peel 
them ; then after taking a little white off each 
end of the eggs cut the remainder in 4 slices ; 
lay them between bread and butter. 

EGGS, Au Gratin.— Cut some hard boiled 
eggs in slices; lay them on a well buttered dish 
with grated Parmesan cheese, black pepper and 
the least bit of powdered nutmeg; sprinkle 
some baked bread crumbs over all; put the dish 
in the oven, and serve as soon as the contents 
begin to color. 

FRENCH EGGS.—Boil hard; remove the 
shells; roll in cracker crumbs; fry in butter un- 
til brown ; make a gravy of butter, crumbs and 
cream and pour over them. 

FRICASSEED EGGS.—Boil eggs hard; take 
out a portion of the yolks whole; cut the re- 
mainder into quarters with the whites; make 
some good gravy boiling hot; put in minced 
thyme and parsley; add it to the eggs with a 
little grated nutmeg ; shake the whole up with 
apiece of butter until it is ea con- 
sistence; garnish with eggs boiled hard and 
chopped up fine. 

FRIED EGGS.—Have ready a frying pan con- 
taining hot fat ; drop the eggs in separately ; let 
them fry for 1 minute ; drop some more hot fat 
over them; 3 minutes will cook them. 

ITALIAN CHEESE. — Boil a knuckle of veal; 
when perfectly cooked, strain the liquor, remove 
the fat, take out the bones, and chop the meat 
fine; add 1 grated nutmeg, } oz. each of cloves, 
allspice and pepper; put the entire mixture on 
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the fire to simmer gently; when the liquor be- 
comes jelly, pour into a mold; let it remain 
until the next day; line the mold with hard- 
boiled eggs cut in slices. 

PICKLED EGGS.—1. Boil the eggs for 10 or 
12 minutes ; throw into cold water; when cold, 
take off the shells; cover them with vinegar, 
containing a mixture composed of beets, boiled 
very soft and mashed fine, with salt, pepper, 
cloves, and nutmegs to suit the palate.—2. Put 
the eggs on the stove in cold water ; let it stand 
and boil for 1 hour—the heart is then mealy ; 
remove the shells; stick 4 or 5 cloves in each 
egg; pour hot vinegar over; add other spices 
if vou like; let stand a few days. 

POACHED EGGS.—Place some water in a fry- 
ing pan and letit boil; then add a little salt and 
break the eggs in the water; let them remain 
about 2 minutes, or until they are done, then 
remove with a strainer and serve immediately 
with butter, pepper and salt; or, a better plan 
to keep the eggs from spreading, place small 
mutfin rings in the boiling water, pour the eggs 
into the rings and boil the same time; remove 
the rings and take up the eggs singly. They 
may be served on slices of nicely browned and 
buttered toast, or on slices of fried ham. The 
following is a good sauce for poached eggs: 
Make the sauce by putting 4 cupful of hot wa- 
ter in a saucepan, with a teaspoonful of lemon 
juice, 3 tablespoonfuls of veal or chicken broth 
tate pepper, salt, mace, and a tablespoon- 
ul of butter, with a little minced parsley ; boil 
slowly 10 minutes; stir in a well-whipped egg; 
then pour over the eggs. 

RAMEQUINS.—Grate 4 lb. of cheese; melt 2 
oz. of butter; when the butter is cool, mix it up 
with the cheese and the whites of 8 eggs ei 
beaten ; lay buttered paper on a frying pan; 
put slices of bread upon it; lay the cheese on 
the top; set it on the fire for about 5 minutes; 
take it off and brown it with a salamander. 

SCRAMBLED EGGS.—1. Place butter the size 
of a walnut in the pan and allow it to melt; take 
care to prevent browning or burning; break 38 
eggs and beat sufficiently to break the yolks, 
about a dozen strokes of the fork being suffi- 
cient; turn into the melted butter; stir fromthe 
bottom of the pan to prevent it from sticking 
until done; add salt and pepper, and turn into 
a hot dish.—2. Gratean ordinary sharp cheese, 1 
tablespoonful for every 2 eggs; put some but- 
ter into a frying pan; when melted throw in 
the cheese; stir for a minute or two until the 
cheese melts; add the eggs, pepper and salt; 
mix with a fork until cooked; serve with fried 
bacon and baked potatoes. 

SHIRRED EGGS. —6 eggs; 3 tablespoonfuls 
of gravy; enough fried toast to cover the bot- 
tom of a flat dish; a very little grated cheese; 
1 teaspoonful of butter; melt the butter in a 
frying pan; when hot, break into this the eggs; 
stir in the gravy ; Pepper and salt to taste; con- 
tinue to stir very quickly until the whole is a 
soft, yellow mass; have ready in a flat dish the 
fried toast, spread thinly with anchovy paste; 
heap the shirred eggs upon this, and serve be- 
fore it has time to harden. 


STUFFED EGGS. — Bojl the eggs hard; cut 
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them in two lengthwise, and remove the yolks, 
which chop; add some cooked chicken, lamb, 
veal or pickled tongue chopped fine ; season the 
mixture; add enough gravy of the raw yolk 
of eggs to bind them; stuff the cavities ; smooth 
them and press the two halves together; roll them 
in beaten egg and bread crumbs twice; when 
just ready to serve, dip them, in a wire basket, 
into boiling lard, and when they have taken a 
delicate color, drain; serve on a napkin and 
garnish with parsley or any kind of leaves, or 
serve with tomato sauce. 

TOAST, Buttered.—Have a small bowl of boil- 
ing water on the range, in which put a good 
bit of butter; as you draw each piece of toast 
from the fork dip it in the hot water till thor- 
oughly moist; place it in a plate; keep it warm 
until you have finished toasting all the slices; 
when all are done if you have any hot water and 
melted butter remaining, pour it over the toast. 

TOAST, Dry. — Pro- 
eure a loaf of bread 
about 2 days old; cut 
off as many slices as 
may be required; trim 
off the crusts and rag- 
ged edges; put the 

read on a_ toasting 
fork; hold it before a 
very clear fire; move 
it backward and for- 
ward until the bread is 
nicely colored; turn it 
and toast the other side, 
and do not place it so 
near the fire that it 
blackens. 

TOAST, Milk.—1. 
Toast the bread until 
itis nicely colored ; in the meantime place your 
milk on the stove to boil; then add a little but- 
ter and salt to the milk; when both toast and 
milk are ready, pour the latter over the toast 
and serve hot; a little flour may be added to 
the milk to thicken it.—2. Stir enough fiour in- 
to milk, when boiling, to make it like thick 
cream; add enough sugar to sweeten to the taste, 
vanilla to flavor, and a small piece of butter; 
ee over the toast just before setting on the 
table. 

TOMATO OMELET.—Break 6 eggs into a bow]; 
give about a dozen whirls of the beater; have 
ready in a frying pan a great spoonful of but- 
ter; heat it; run quickly over the bottom of the 
pan; pour in your eggs; with one hand loosen 
all around the edges of the omelet with a cake 
turner, and with the other shake the pan; let 
an assistant lay on 4 the omelet 5 or 6 slices of 
canned tomatoes; invert a hot dish over the 
pan; upset the latter; dish the omelét; strew 
the omelet thickly with dry cheese, grated and 
seasoned ; singe with a red hot shovel held very 
close to the cheese; serve hot. 

WELSH RAREBIT.—1. Select rich cheese, the 
milder the better ; to make 5 rarebits take 1 Ib. 
of cheese ; grate it; put it in a tin or porcelain- 
lined saucepan; add ale enough to thin the 
cheese sufficiently; stir until melted; have a 
slice of toast ready for each rarebit (crusts 
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trimmed); put a slice on each plate and pour 
cheese enough over each piece to cover it; eat 
while hot.— 2. Put into a frying pan } Ib. of 
cheese cut into thin slices; pour on } pt. of 
sweet milk ; stir ina beaten egg ; add $ teaspoon- 
ful of mustard, 2 little less red pepper, already 
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ground, and a teaspoonful of nice butter; stir 
this mixture all the time; add lastly a few crack- 
ers well broken up; after thoroughly incorpo- 
rating them into the mixture, turn it all into a 
heated dish and cover it. 


1D aan 
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For much of this kind of cooking, the farina 
boiler, made like the glazing pot (see Glaze, in 
CONDIMENTS AND FLAVORING EssENCES), is a 
great convenience, saving labor of constant stir- 
ring and preventing burning. 

CORN MEAL MUSH.— The meal should be 
ground very fine, and made from white-fleshed 
grain. Sift 1 qt. of corn meal ; add a teaspoon- 
ful of salt; stir in as much boiling water as will 
make it of the required stiffness; stir rapidly 
to prevent burning, and in a few minutes it will 
be done; serve with milk. 

CORN MEAL MUSH, Fried. — Prepare the 
quantity you wish as above directed; set it 
aside to become cold; when ready for it, cut 
into square or oblong strips; fry in nice Vie 
lard, or merely with a piece of bacon fat, if it is 
not in the least degree rancid. 

CRACKED WHEAT. —1 pt. of the cracked 
grain; 2 qts. of water; boil in a smooth iron 

ot over a quick fire; stir in the wheat slowly ; 

oil fast ; stir constantly for the first $ hour of 
cooking, or until it begins to thicken ; lift from 
the quick fire, and place the pot where the 
wheat will cook slowlv for an hour longer ; keep 
it covered closely; stir now and then, and be 
careful not to let it burn at the bottom. When 
ready to dish out, it is a neat way to have molds 
moistened with cold water; cover lightly and 
set in a cool place; eat warm or cold with milk 
and sugar. 

GRAHAM MUSH.—Stir Graham flour slowly 
into boiling water until it is the desired thick- 
ness ; salt to taste; keep it boiling all the time; 
then set it back and let it cook slowly about 5 
minutes. 

GRAHAM MUSH, Fried. — Thicken boiling 
water with Graham flour until it forms a sti 
mush; salt to taste; pour into a pan to cool; 
cut in thin slices; roll in flour, and fry brown, 
using plenty of lard to keep from burning. 

GRITS.—Cook in the same way as corn mval 
mush, only boiling a little longer. Eat with 
milk, or butter and syrup. 

HOMINY, Lye, or HULLED CORN. — Fill a 
large kettle half full of sifted wood ashes; fill 
up with cold water and boil until the lye is very 
strong; put it aside to settle; drain off the lye; 
return to the kettle, and when it is boiling hard, 
put in shelled corn; keep boiling as fast as 
possible for 5 or 10 minutes, or until the hull is 
eaten off; skim the corn into a colander, and 
pour plenty of cold water over it; rinse and 
rub it ina pan of water, after which it must be 
boiled in clear water for 3 or 4 hours, or until 
tender; be careful not to burn, and put no salt 
‘in while cooking; have the tea-kettle full of 
boiling water, and add'to the corn as occasion 


away so that when done it will be almost dry. 

HOMINY, Baked.—To 1 cupful of boiled hom- 
iny (small kind) allow 2 cups of milk, a heap- 
ing teaspoonful of butter, a teaspoonful of 
white sugar, a little salt, and 8 eggs. Beat the 
eggs very light, yolks and whites separately ; 
work the yolks first into the hominy, alternate- 
ly with the melted butter; when thoroughly 
mixed, put in sugar and salt, and go on beat- 
ing while you soften the batter gradually with 
the milk. Be careful to leave no lumps in the 
hominy; stir in the whites, and bake in a but- 
tered pudding dish until light, firm and deli- 
aly bestaed 

HOMINY CROQUETTES.—Mix a tablespoon- 
ful of melted butter with a pt. of small, cold 
boiled hominy ; add a teaspoonful each of salt 
and sugar, and 2 beaten eggs ; beat until smooth; 
then make into small cakes or balls; flour each 
one well; fry in butter or dripping, or both. 

MACARONI. —This is made of flour, water, 
butter, and the yolk of 1 egg; when these are 
mixed into a paste, roll it out as thin as a wa- 
fer; leave it to dry from 4 to 1 hour; then roll 
it round and round; cut the roll into narrow 
strips, 

MACARONI, A la Creme.—Cook the macaroni 
10 minutes in boiling water; drain this off, and 
add a cupful of milk, with a little salt ; stew un- 
til tender; in another saucepan heat a cup of 
milk to boiling; thicken with a teaspoonful of 
flour; stir in a tablespoonful of butter, and 
lastly a beaten egg; when this thickens pour 
over the macaroni after it is dished. 

MACARONI, Baked. — Prepare in the dish in 
which it is to be served; fill the dish 3 full of mac- 
aroni broken in length of 1 or 2 in.; cover with 
boiling water and place on the back of the 
stove for 4 hour; if there is any water remain- 
ing in the dish, drain it off; drop lumps of but- 
ter here and there over it; season with pepper 
and salt; cover with rich milk; grate a layer 
of cheese all over the top; bake in a moderate 
oven } hour or more. 

MACARONI, Boiled.—Boil 4 1b. of macaroni, 
and, while draining it from the cold water, stir 
together over the fire 1 0z. each of butter and 
flour; as soon as they bubble, gradually pour 
into the sauce they make, 1 pt. of boiling water; 
beat it with a fork or egg-whip until it is smooth; 
season with a teaspoonful of salt and a salt- 
spoonful of pepper; put the macaroni in it to 
heat; cut an onion in small shreds; brown it 
over the fire in a very little fat ; when both are 
done, dish the macaroni, and pour the onion 
out of the frying pan upon it. 

MACARONI, With Horseradish. — Grate the 
horseradish and mix with vinegar ; first beating 


requires ; during the last hour let the water boil ! up the yolk of an egg, and mix it with the vin- 
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egar; boil the macaroni; lay it in salt and wa- 
ter in a deep dish, with a little bit of butter or 
cheese on top to make it brown; eat it with the 
horseradish sauce. 

MACARONI, With Kidney.—Wash and cut 1 
kidney small; chop an onion fine, and fry a 
light brown in 1 tablespoonful of butter; add 1 
teaspoonful of salt, a saltspoonful of white pep- 
per, and a very little red pepper ; put the kidney 
in this ; cover closely ; let them stew for 2 hours; 
stew } can of tomatoes, seasoned with salt, pepper 
and butter; boil 4 1b. of macaroni in 2 qts. of 
water and 1 tablespoonful of salt ; let the water 
come to the full boil before putting in the mac- 
aroni; boil 20 minutes, or till tender; put the 
macaroni in the colander and run cold water 
over it; put a layer of macaroni in a baking dish, 
spread over it a teaspoonful of butter, part of the 
stewed kidney, some of the gravy from the kid- 
ney, and a layer of stewed tomatoes, and so on 
till the dish is full; let the macaroni and the 
butter be on top; sprinkle with a tablespoonful 
of fine bread crumbs ; bake for 4 hour in a quick 
oven. 

MACARONI, With Oysters.—Boil macaroni in 
a cloth to keep it straight ; put a layer in a dish 
seasoned with butter, salt and pepper; then a 
layer of oysters ; alternate until the dish is full; 
mix some grated bread with a beaten egg; 
spread over the top and bake. 

MACARONI, With Tomato Sauce.— Throw 1 
Ib. of macaroni into a saucepan of boiling water 
and salt ; when tender, strain off all the water ; 
put it into a saucepan with 8 oz. of butter, 3 oz. 
of grated Parmesan cheese and tomato sauce, 
inade as follows: Ripe tomatoes; wash, dry and 
cut them into a saucepan without any water, 
with salt, pepper, a few cloves, a little onion and 
celery ; boil till sufficiently done; pass through 
a sieve and pour into the saucepan of macaroni. 

MACARONI, With White Sauce.— Warm $ |b. 
macaroni, boiled and washed, in the following 
sauce: Stir over the fire 1 oz. each of butter and 
flour; pour in 1 pt. of boiling water and milk 
as soon as the butter and flour are mixed; sea- 
son with salt and pepper to taste. 

OATMEAL MUSH.—Soak the oatmeal over 
night in enough water to wet it; in the morning 
stir into boiling water; cook a few minutes. 

POLENTA.—Boil coarse meal in water until it 
is rather thick and pasty; when it sets, and is 
still hot, cut it in thin slices; sprinkle it over 
with grated Parmesan cheese ; fry in butter or 
sweet oil. 

RICE. — 1. Pick over the rice and wash it in 
cold water; to 1 pt. of rice put 3 qts. of boiling 
water and } teaspoonful of salt; boil it just 17 
minutes from the time it begins to boil; turn off 
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all the water; set it over a moderate fire with 
the cover off; steam 15 minutes; milk used in- 
stead of water improves this. — 2. Chop en on- 
ion very fine and fry it in butter till it be of a 
gold color; stir in a teacupful of rice; let it 
cook in the butter for a few minutes; stir all the 
time; add 1 pt. of good gravy and let it simmer 
slowly; when nearly cooked; add a little grated 
nutmeg, Parmesan cheese, salt and pepper to 
taste; mix it up well; when thoroughly done 
let it stand a few minutes before the fire; just 
before serving stir in a small piece more butter ; 
serve garnished with croquettes of any kind of 
meat, with stewed tomatoes or with slices of 
fried bacon. 

RICE CROQUETTES.—4 cup of rice; 1 pt. of 
milk; 2 tablespoonfuls sugar; 3 eggs; a little 
grated lemon peel; 1 tablespoonful melted but- 
ter; 1 spoonful salt; soak the rice 3 hours in 
warm water; drain almost dry and pour in milk; 
stew in a farina kettle, until the riceis tender; 
add the sugar, butter and salt; simmer 10 min- 
utes ; whisk eggs 
to a froth; add 
them cautiously ; 
remove saucepan 
from range; re- 
turn and stir Rice Croquettes. 
awhile; remove and add grated lemon peel; 
turn out upon a well-greased dish to cool ; when 
cold, flour your hands and roll into oval balls; 
dip in beaten egg, then in cracker crumbs, and 
fry in lard. 

RYE TOAST. — To 1 qt. rye flour add 1 even 
teaspoonful of salt and sufficient boiling water 
to make a stiff dough ; put it in a buttered pan; 
have a bright, clear dire, and the grate well 
raked; prop the pan in front of the grate, and 
as brown crust forms strip it offand keep it hot 
and dry; repeat this till it is all brown: break 
it ue ; pour hot cream over it, and serve 1n a cov- 
ered dish. 

TURKISH PILAU.—1. 1 cup of beef stock; 1 
cup of tomato juice strained; 1 cup of rice; 


boil these together 20 minutes; add 3 cup of 
butter and boil 10 minutes; it must be boiled 


in an inner kettle or stirred all the time, as it 
burns easily ; the rice must be whole when done; 
eat while very hot or it is not good,—2. Cut 
up 6 small onions and a carrot; chop up 4 
bunch parsley fine; fry it in butter; add salt, 
pepper and a clove ; moisten with 3 tablespoon- 
uls of broth; let it cook 4 hour; then strain, 
having added more soup; if no soup is ready, 
water will do; take } 1b. of rice, well cleaned; put 
it in the sauce; cook it all until done; having 
greased a form with butter, put in therice; bake 
it in a hot oven for 10 minutes. 
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REMARKS. — On the proper cleaning of fish 
preparatory to dressing it, depends much of its 
delicacy and flavor. Slit the fish sufficiently 
open to permit the inside to be thoroughly 
washed, and use sufficient water. The flavor of 
all fish is improved by adding a little salt or 


ed. The sound, milt, and roe, should be care- 
fully cleaned and preserved. When boiled, place 
all large fish, with the skin whole, on the fire, 
in cold water; if crimped, or cut into slices or . 
pieces, in boiling water; if whole, do not cover 
with more than 2 or 3 in. of water, or the skin 


vinegar to the last water in which they are wash- | will crack. To scale fish easily, dip it in boil- 
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ing water 1 minute. Salt fish are quickest and best | put 1 Ib. of fat salt pork in spi into the pot, 
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freshened by soaking in sour milk. Large fish 
should be boiled or baked; small ones fried or 
broiled. In broiling fish, butter the gridiron and 
place the flesh side next the fire ; ae a this side 
1s done turn over and cook the other side more 
thoroughly. It may be remarked here, as indeed 
it should be in regard to the whole culinary art, 
that’ dressings and sauces, as well as even modes 
of cooking, are largely interchangeable; so that 
when a receipt is deemed too costly or elabo- 
rate, some simpler one will not be difficult to 
find to substitute, though applied to a different 
fish or other article of food. 

ANCHOVY. —1. Fry toa pale amber color, in 
oil or butter; having previously scraped clean, 
soak an hour or two in water, wipe dry, open 
it without dividing the fish, and remove the 
back bones. —2. Remove the larger bones from 
the fish; pound them to a smooth paste in a 
marble mortar ; add alittle bay saltand cayenne 
pepper at will; rub the pulp through a fine hair 
sieve, and about # fill the pots with it; cover 
the surface of each to the depth of about } inch 
with good butter in a melted state; keep ina 
cool situation. 

BAKED FISH.—1. Scale, wash, and wipe dry, 
inside and out, a2 or 8 Ib. fish; make a stuffin 
of 1 pt. grated bread, 2 tablespoonfuls melte 
butter, pepper and salt to taste, 1 raw egg, a lit- 
tle celery salt, 1 onion chopped fine; do not wet 
the bread crumbs; the egg and melted butter 
will moisten sufficiently; tie over the fish thin 
slices of salt pork; fill a dripping ts $ full of 
hot water; place the gridiron on the pan; after 
laying the fish on the gridiron cover all with an- 
other pan; bake ina hot oven till the pork is 
well shriveled; remove the upper tin, allowing 
the fish to brown. — 2. Take any nice fish, boil 
it; remove the bones; chop considerable pars- 
ley very fine, with 1 small onion; have about 
as much bread crumbs as fish; take a pudding 
dish and butter it; lay in alayer of bread crumbs, 
then a layer of fish, ending with the bread 
crumbs; mix parsley and onion, with salt and 
pepper through your bread crumbs; put Jumps 
of atten over the top, with a very slight grat- 
ing of nutmeg, and po over it all sweet cream 
or very rich milk, till it rises nearly to the top; 
bake in a quick oven till it has a nice, rich 
brown crust. 

BLUE FISH.—Chop an onion and fry it in 
butter; add 3 1b. of soft, fine bread crumbs, a 
teaspoonful of fresh butter, a little chopped 
parsley, pepper, salt, and afew drops of lemon; 
after cooking a very little take it up and adda 
well-beaten egg ; stuff your blue fish with this; 
serve the fish with a drawn butter sauce having 
a little finely-chopped pickled asparagus in it. 

CATFISH.—Take a large catfish and cut it up 
into pieces 2 in. in length and 1 in. in thickness ; 
beat up 38 eggs with a littte salt and pepper and 
a teaspoonful of Worcestershire sauce; dip the 
fish in the egg batter, and roll in corn meal 
or bread crumbs; fry a deep brown; garnish 
with lemon, parsley, or celery tops, and send to 
the table any a cucumber salad. 

CHOWDER. — Have a good haddock, cod, or 


set it on hot coals and fry out the oil; take out 
the pork and put in a layer of fish, over that a 
layer of onions in slices, then a layer of fish, 
with slips of fat salt pork ; another layer of on- 
ions, and so on alternately until your fish is con- 
sumed ; mix some flour with as much water as 
will fill the pot; season with black pepper to 
the taste; boil for } hour; have ready some 
crackers soaked in water till they are a little 
softened ; throw them into the chowder 5 min- 
utes before taking up; serve in a tureen. 

CLAM CHOWDER.—Boil a peck of clams and 
pick them out, being careful to preserve the 
clam water clear ; let it stand to settle the sand; 
fry a few pieces of salt pork; mince fine with 
sliced onions, until all are browned; add the 
clam water with about twice as much clear wa- 
ter; boil some potatoes, thinly sliced, 15 min- 
utes; stir 4 teaspoonfuls of flour in 1 pt. of 
milk; let it boil up once or twice; set the pot 
where it willseald but not boil; add the clams 
and a few split crackers; salt and pepper to 
taste. 

CLAM FRITTERS. — Put into an earthen dish 
3 spoonfuls of flour, a teaspoonful of yeast pow- 
der and 2 whole eggs; mix this with a Tittle 
clam juice ; mince a pint of clams and mix with 
this batter; put 2 or 8 spoonfuls of lard into a 
shallow frying pan, while hot; deposit your 
mixture therein by spoonfuls to fry; turn over 
after 38 or 4 minutes; let them fry a moment 
longer; take them out, and after draining them 
on a cloth, serve. 

CLAMS, Deviled. —Chop clams fine; season 
with melted butter and salt; add the yolk of an 
egg, lemon juice, and a little mace; put in the 
shells; sprinkle with cracker dust; baste with 
melted butter or sweet oil; set in an oven to 
bake. 

CLAMS, Scalloped.— Chop the clams fine; 
season with pepper and a little salt ; mix in an- 
other dish some powdered cracker moistened 
with a little warm milk, part of the juice of the 
clams, a beaten egg or two, and a small spoon- 
ful melted butter; stir into this the chopped 
clams; bake in small patty pans; send them to 
table in the tin pans; or wash, wipe, and but- 
ter some of the oe clam shells; fill them with 
the mixture and bake. 

CODFISH, Baked.—Cut a large fine piece out 
of the middle of the fish; skin it carefully; stuff 
with a stuffing composed of the yolks of 2 eggs 
boiled hard, the roe half boiled, bread crumbs, 
grated lemon peel, butter, pepper, and salt to 
taste; bind it with the undressed white of an 
ege ; sew in the stuffing with white thread; 
bake in a Dutch oven before the fire; turn it 
frequently ; baste with butter ; serve with shrimp 
sauce, plain butter, or oyster sauce. 

CODFISH BALLS.—Take of nice white cod- 
fish, 2 lbs.; put into a kettle with sufficient cold 
water to cover the fish, and let it boil till per- 
fectly tender; remove it to a pan of cold water ; 
separate from bones, skin, etc.; place in an 
earthen or bright tin mixing pan; mash fine, 
with about double the quantity of nicely steamed 
potatoes; add 3 or 4 slices of light bread 


any other solid fish ; cut it in pieces 3 in. square; | crumbed, or previously soaked in milk; add 2 
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eggs and a teacup of butter, with black pepper to 
suit taste; mash and mix thoroughly; make as 
moist as is wished with sweet milk; make into 
flat balls; fry in hot lard, as you would mush. 

CODFISH, Boiled. — ‘Tie up the head and 
shoulders well; place it in the kettle, with 
enough cold water to cover it; cast in a hand- 
ful of salt; when done enough drain it clear of 
the scum; remove the string; send it to table 
garnished with the liver, the smelt and the roe 
of the fish, scraped horseradish, lemon sliced, 
and sprigs of parsley; or, with oysters fried, or 
small fish fried; serve with anchovy or oyster 
sauce. 


Cod for Table. 

CODFISH, Broiled.—Clean the fish; cut it 
into slices of about lin. thick; dry them well 
with a clean cloth; rub them with thick melted 
butter; sprinkle a little salt over them ; place 
them on a gridiron over a clear fire; when one 
side is done, turn them carefully to broil the 
other ; serve with melted butter and anchovy 
sauce. 

CODFISH CUTLETS. — Steam the cod till 
nearly done ; cut a slice and have a batter of 
self-raising flour ready; mix the batter with 1 
egg and water ; po the piece of fish in the bat- 
ter in the pe ; fold it over when it sets, having 
first sprinkled pepper and salt on; make the 
cutlets as well shaped as you can; have potatoes 
cut insmal] balls and fried. 

CODFISH, Fried.—Cut the middle or tail of 
the fish into slices 1 in. thick; season them with 
salt and pepper; fry them ofa light brown on 
both sides; drain them on a sieve before the fire; 
serve them on a well heated napkin with plenty 
of crisped parsley round them; serve with 
melted butter and anchovy sauce. 

CODFISH, Matelote of.—Cut off the head of 
a codfish weighing 5 lbs.; remove bones from the 
the fish, and fill it with a dressing made of $ ps 
oysters, 1 scant pt. of bread crumbs, } table- 
spoonful of pepper, 2 teaspoonfuls of salt, 2 
tablespoonfuls of butter, 4 onion, 1 egg, and 3 
tablespoonful of chopped parsley ; ae 5slices 
of fone both over and under the fish; boil the 
bones in a pint of water; pour this around the 
fish ; bake an hour and baste often with gravy 
and butter; have a bouquet in a corner of the 
baking pan; make a gravy and pour around 
the fish ; garnish with fried smelts. 

CODFISH MAYONNAISE. — Take the fish, 
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when cold, and remove the skin and bones; for 
sauce put some thick cream in a porcelain sauce- 
Pee and thicken it with corn flour, which has 
een mixed with cold water; as it begins to boil 
stir in the beaten yolks of 2 eggs; as it cools, 
beat it wellto prevent the mixture from becom- 
ing lumpy; when nearly cold stir in the juice 
of 2 lemons, a little tarragon vinegar and a pinch 
of salt, with a little cayenne pepper; peel and 
slice some very ripe tomatoes or cold potatoes; 
steep them in vinegar, with cayenne, powdered 
ginger and plenty of salt; lay these around the 
fish ; pour over the cream sauce. 

CODFISH OMELET.—Break into small pieces 
the thickest parts of a dressed cod; season with 
a little grated nutmeg and alittle pounded mace; 
beat up 6 eggs well; mix it; form it into a paste; 
fry it as an omelet; serve as hotas poatite 

CRABS, Baked.—Remove the meat from the 
shell; mix it with bread crumbs—ez.oout } will 
be sufficient; add white pepper, sait, a little 
cayenne, grated nutmeg, and $ doz. small Hate 
of butter, each about the size of a nut; add the 
butter to the fish, after it has been returned to 
the shell; squeeze lemon juice over it; lay a 
thick coat of bread crumbs over all, and bake. 

CRABS, Cold Dressed.—Open the crabs; take 
out all the flesh and fat, andthe white meat from 
the claws; mixthe meat well with } tablespoon- 
ful mustard, 4 spoonful vinegar, and } table 
spoonful white Rab ees and a pinch of cayenne: 
wash and clean the shells; fill with the meat 
thus prepared and serve; garnish with parsley. 


Dressed and Deviled Crab. 


CRABS, Deviled.—Boil your hard crabs and 
take out the meat and mince it; grate 2 oz. of 
bread crumbs and mix them with 2 hard boiled 
eggs ae eS fine, some cayenne, salt and lemon 
juice; add all this to 6 oz. of the crab meat; 
make moist and rich with cream; clean the 
shells; fill them with the mixture; put some 
bread crumbs over the top and brown in a hot 
oven. 

CRABS, Minced.—Extract the meat from the 
shell; mince small; place itin a saucepan with 
a gill of white wine, pepper, salt, nutmeg, cay- 
enne pepper, and 2 tablespoonfuls of vinegar; 
stew it for 10 minutes; melt 2 oz. of butter with 
an anchovy and the yolks of 2 eggs; mix the 
whole well together; thicken with stale bread 
crumbs; garnish with strips of thin toast and 
sprigs of parsley. 

CRABS, Potted.—Cut the meat of a crab, par- 
boiled, into small pieces; put a layer of these 
into a potting can, or any deep tin dish; sprin- 
kle salt, pepper, cayenne and pounded mace 
over; ad: a layer of the spawn and coral, then 
a layer of the cut meat, me so on, till all is used; 
press it down; pour melted butter over it, and 
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let it stand for 4 hour in a slow oven; take it 
out; leave it to cool; remove the butter, and 
turn the meat into small pots; pour clarified 
butter over them, and put by for use. 

CRABS, Stuffed.—Let your crabs cook 20 
minutes; take them out, and let them cool; cut 
the crabs in 2 parts; keep the shells, which 
clean well; take the meat out and hash it; make 
a milk sauce, not too thick; add an_ onion 
hashed fine, and previously cooked in butter; 
spice the sauce very strongly with salt, cayenne 
pepper, mustard, spices, nutmeg, etc.; let the 
crabs cook in this sauce 10 minutes; add some 
bread crumbs to the preparation, to give it 
some consistency, and thicken with a few yolks 
of eggs. 

CURRY OF COLD FISH.—Bone, skin and cut 
up the large kinds, and do the smaller sorts in 
rather thick cutlets or whole; put into a stew- 
pan a good lump of butter, and 1 tablespoonful 
each of chopped pickles and preserved toma- 
toes; when these are hot add 1 tablespoonful of 
curry, Which has been mixed with 4 pt. of milk 
or cream and the beaten yolks of 2 eggs ; make 
the whole quite hot; stir gently ; add the fish, 
and when hot serve all together, with a good rim 
of boiled rice round the dish, and the juice of $ 
lemon squeezed over. 

EEL PATTIES.—Take3 medium-sized eels and 
cut them up into inch pieces; put them in a 
stewpan; add salt; cover them with cold wa- 
ter; when the water comes to a boil take them off 
the fire; wash them in cold water; scrape off 
any fat that may adhere; return them to the 
stewpan with just enough hot water to cover 
them; add a blade of mace, a bay leaf, a few 
whole peppers, a few sprigs of parsley, anda 
lemon cut into slices ; stew gently until the fish 
will separate from the bone; remove the fish 
from the broth, pick it into small pieces; set 
them aside; reduce the broth a little, strain, and 
thicken with flour and butter; return the fish to 
the broth ; simmer a moment; fill your patties 
und serve; make patty shells as directed for 
oyster patties. 

EELS, Boiled.—Choose the smallest ; simmer 
in asmall quantity of water, into which a quan- 
tity of parsley has been put; garnish and serve 
with sauce. 

EELS, Collared.—Take a large eel, cut off the 
head and tail, and remove the skin and back- 
bone without tearing the flesh; spread it out 
flat on a board, and cover it with a seasoning 
composed of the following ingredients: A small 
bunch of herbs, 2 leaves ofsage minced very fine, 
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2 cloves, 2 blades of mace, and a {ittle allspice 
and whole pepper well pounded, with salt to 
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taste ; roll up the eel, beginning with the broad 
end, and bind it tightly with a tape; boil down 
the backbone, head and tail with pepper, salt, 
mace and vinegar; put the eel into this liquor, 
and stew about 3 hour; when tender set it aside; 
boil up the liquor with more vinegar and spice, 
if required, and when cold add it to the fish. 

EELS, Fricasseed.—Cut up 3 lbs. of eels into 
pieces of 3 in. in length; put them into a stew- 
pan and coverthem with Rhine wine, or 4 water 
and 4 vinegar; add 15 oysters, 2 pieces of lemon, 
a bouquet of herbs, 1 onion quartered, 6 cloves, 
3 stalks celery, a pinch of cayenne; pepper and 
salt to taste; stew the eels 1 hour; remove them 
from the dish; strain the liquor; put it backin- 
to the stewpan with a gill of cream and an 
ounce of butter rolled in flour; simmer gently a 
few minutes; pour over the fish; serve with a 
toasted milk cracker, 

EELS, Fried.—Clean and skin the eels; cut 
off their heads; divide them into pieces 3 or 4 
in. long; then score across in 2 or 3 places; 
season them with pepper and salt, and dust them 
in flour, or dip them into an egg beaten up; 
sprinkle them with finely grated bread crumbs; 
fry them in fresh lard or dripping; let them 
drain and dry on the back of a sieve before the 
fire; serve with melted butter and parsley. 

EELS, Spitchcocked.—Skin and clean a large 
eel, and lard it with very thin, narrow strips of 
bacon; make a seasoning of herbs, salt and 
pepper; sprinkle the eel all over with it; then put 
equal quantities of good veal broth and vinegar 
into adish, and lay the fish in for 8 hours; let 
there be enough to cover it; drain it dry, and fold 
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it in a buttered paper, first turning and skewer- 
ing it backwards and forwards, that it may be 
more conveniently cooked. ‘When on the spit, 
baste frequently, and add 4 pt. of white wine to 
mix with the drippings in the pan for this pur- 
pose. Take off the paper a few minutes before 
itis quite done, and baste and flour, that it may 
beof a nice brown. Fried breadmay be placed 
round the dish, and broiled slices of salmon; or 
they may be varied with small soles fried of a 
beautiful color. Time to roast, from 80 to 85 
minutes. 

EELS, Stewed. — Skin, empty and wash the 
fish well in cold water; cut off the heads, and 
the rest into short lengths; wipe dry witha 
clean cloth ; put them into a deep pie dish with 
some veal stock, more than sufficient to cover 
them; first rub over each piece of eel, sepa- 
rately, with a mixture of cayenne pepper, salt, 
and some finely powdered, dried savory herbs, 
and minced parsley; cover the pie-dish over 
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witha plate; put it in the oven; let the con- 
tents stew until the fish is sufficiently cooked 
and tender; remove all the fat which has risen 
to the surface; 5 minutes before serving it, lift 
the fish out carefully into a hot dish; stir into 
the gravy 1 large wineglass of port wine, the 
juice of half a fresh lemon, and 1 teaspoonful 
of Worcestershire sauce ; when hot, pour over 
the fish and serve; garnish the dish with fried 
parsley and slices of lemon. 

FISH CROQUETTES. — Pick the fish left over 
from a previous meal, carefully removing skin 
and bone. Make a sauce with 1 oz. of butter, 
and the same of sifted flour; put this in the 
saucepan, with a pint of boiling water, salt- 
spoonful of salt, a very little white pepper, and 
a dust of nutmeg; stir thoroughly, so that it is 
smooth; cook the fish slightly in this sauce; 
Pe it aside in adish to cool; when cold, floura 

yoard and lay the fish paste on it; dust with a 
pounded cracker and roll out the paste. Have 
the yolks of 2 eggs well beaten; cut the paste 
in strips about 2 in. long and an in. wide; roll 
them over on themselves; dip in egg and fry in 
hot fat; let them just brown, do not break the 
croquettes; if they are greasy, put them on pa- 
per to absorb the excess of fat; sprinkle a little 
well-chopped parsley over them, 

FISH STEW. — Take 1 onion, cut very fine; 
have lard quite hot in a good-sized stewpan; 
drop the onion in and let it fry brown; dust in 
2 tablespooufuls of flour ; as soon as it is brown 
pour in boiling water; season the gravy with 
salt, black andl red pepper anda piece of gar- 
lic; have a good-sized fish cut in half, put it in 
the stewpan, having enough gravy to cover it; 
let it cook slowly, merely simmering, and keep 
well covered; when the fishis nearly done add 
a tumblerful of claretwine and a wineglassful 
of Madeira; domot stir it; just shake until it 
mixes; let simmer a few minutes; take the fish 
up as whole as possible and put on a dish; 
pour gravy over it and garnish with thin slices 
of lemon and sprigs of parsley and celery. « 

FLAKED FISH.— Make a sauce by dredging 
some flourin 2 oz. of hot butter in a stewpan ; 
add 41b. of cold fish nicely flaked, 1 0z. of cold 
butter, a dessertspoonful each of anchovy 
sauce and mixed mustard, 1 teacupful of cream, 
some pepper, salt, and a few bread crumbs; 
make at and serve in a buttered dish, with the 
addition of a few bread crumbs; brown the top 
in the oven. 

FROGS.— Only the hind legs are eaten; fry 
them brown in sweet table butter, first dippin 
them in a batterof cracker dust, which ae le 
adhere closely when cooked, forming a dainty 
cracknel of a golden brown color, with a crisp 
tang toit when submitted to theteeth. 

GRAVY, For Baked Fish.— Brown a. sliced 
onion in a little butter ; add gradually a pint of 
stock ; thicken with a tablespoonful of prepared 
flour; let the mixture simmer with a bunch of 
parsley nearly 4 hour; strain the gravy; add 
salt and a teaspoonful of walnut catsup. 

HALIBUT, Baked. — Put a halibut steak 
weighing about 1 lb., in the middle of a pan; 
sprinkle it with a piece of garlic the size of a 
pea; cut fine; spread with tomato enough to 
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cover the fish; cover with bread crumbs; add 
a little butter and salt; then garnish the lish 
with more tomatoes and bake 20 minutes; bake 
on the dish in which it is served. 

HALIBUT, Broiled. —Nape of halibut; dut- 
ter; pepper and salt; wash and wipe the rape 
very dry; sprinkle a little flour on it; putthe 
skinny side next to the fire; broil moderately 3 
hour, turn when necessary; when done put on 
butter and salt ; serve hot. 

HALIBUT, Head of.—Put 1 pt, of wine, afew 
anchovies, an onion stuck with cloves, a bunch 
of sweet herbs, and some pepper into a stew- 
pan; fillit nearly with water; stew for an hour; 
strain it, and Ft in the head of a halikut; 
stew it till tender; when done enough thicken 
the gravy with butter and flour ; add a little fish 
sauce and serve it up with force-meat balls made 
of a part of the fish pounded and rolled wu 
with crumbs of bread, thyme, marjoram an 
nutmeg, bound together with the yolk of an 
egg. If the fish has been stewed in plain wa- 
ter add a glass of wine to the sauce. 

HASHED FISH. — Make a sauce by putting 
together in a saucepan over the fire, some white 
wine, butter rolled in flour, shred shallot, grat- 
ed lemon rind, chopped anchovy, and enough 
water to moisten pith: when quite hot, place in 
it sufficient boned and a fish; keep the 
whole closely covered over the fire until it is 
made perfectly hot; add herbs at discretion. 

HERRINGS, Baked.—Take off the heads of 
the fish; remove the entrails; wash and dry 
them with a cloth; sprinkle them with a seas- 
oning of black pepper, cloves and salt, mixed ; 
tie paper over them; put them ina pan, with a 
few bay leaves, and bake in a moderate oven; 
eat either hot or cold. 

HERRINGS, Boiled.—Clean them ; wash them 
over with vinegar; fasten the heads to the 
tails; put them in boiling water 10 or 12 min- 
utes; garnish with parsley ; serve with melted 
butter in which 1 tablespoonful of ketchup, 1 
teaspoonful of chili vinegar, and 1 of made 
mustard has been mixed while making. 

HERRINGS. Broiled. — Steep first in vinegar 
and water into which a handful of salt has been 
thrown; let them remain 10 minutes; take 
them out and broil them over a clear fire; rub 
the bars of the gridiron with suet; serve garn- 
ished with parsley ; eat with melted butter with 
a little mustard and vinegar in it, or lemon 
juice instead of the latter. 

HERRINGS, Fried.—Slice small onions; lay 
in the pan with the fish, or fry separately ; serve 
the fish with the onions laid round them. 

HERRINGS, Kippered.—Put the herrings in a 
basin; pour over enough boiling water to coy- 
er them; take them out immediately and put 
them skin downward in a frying pan; for 2 
herrings put 4 oz. of butter and a tablespoon- 
ful of hot water into the pan; baste them fre- 

uently with it for 10 minutes; take care the 
fire is not strong enough to boil the fish; the 
slower the cooking proceeds the better; when 
laced on a hot dish, spread a small piece of 
utter over the fish; sprinkle lightly with pep- 
er; serve very hot. 
HERRINGS, Potted. —Take from 1 to 2 doz. 
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herrings, according to the number you purpose 
potting; choose them as large, fresh, and fine as 
you can; take 2 oz. of salt, 1 of saltpeter, 2 of 
allspice ; reduce them to an impalpable powder ; 
rub them well into the herrings; let them re- 
main with the spice upon them 8 hours to 
drain; wipe off the spice clean; lay them on a 
pan on which the butter has been rubbed ; sea- 
son with nutmeg, mace, pepper, salt, and 1 
clove in powder; 1 oz. oe save the last; lay 
in 2 or 3 bay leaves; cover with butter and 
bake gently 3 hours; when cool, drain off the 
liquor; pack the fish in the pots intended for 
their use; cover to the depth of } in. with clari- 
fied butter, just sufficiently melted to run; do not 
permit it to be hot; eat in 2 days. 


KEDGEREE. — Chop small some cold boiled 


fish; add double the quantity of boiled rice; 
season with cayenne, white pepper, and salt; 
boil 2 or 3 eggs 8 minutes; add to the above 
chopped small with a large piece of butter; 
warm in a pan, and serve up hot. 

LOBSTER, Boiled.—Set over the fire a sauce- 
pan containing water salted in the proportion 
of a tablespoonful of salt to 1 qt. of water; 
when the water boils put the lobster in; keep 
boiling briskly from } hour to an hour, accord- 
ing to the size of the fish; take the lobster out; 
wipe all scum from it; rub the shell with a very 
little oil or butter, to gloss. 

LOBSTER, Broiled. — Cut the tail part of a 
lobster in two; rub a little sweet oil over the 
meat and broil; when done brush a little butter 
over it, with the juice of $ lemon and just the 
suspicion of cayenne; put the meat back into 
the shell; send to table with a dish of broiled 
tomatoes and a fresh baked potato. 

LOBSTER CROQUETTES.—Take the meat of 
2 lobsters and chop it; slice 1 small onion, and 
brown it in a tablespoonful of butter; when 
cooked and off the fire, incorporate into this 2 
tablespoonfuls of flour; add a little milk; to 
the ebOppe lobster add parsley, a little salt 
and a little red pepper; bind the lobster togeth- 
er with the yolks of 4 eggs; mix thoroughly 
with the butter in which the onion was cooked; 
shape properly and dip them in cracker crumbs 
and the yolk of an egg; fry in boiling lard. 

LOBSTER CUTLETS.—Make a milk sauce well 
reduced; incorporate 2 shallots hashed very 
fine and cooked slightly before ina little butter ; 
hash also very fine a small piece of boiled ham 
and the tails of 2 lobsters;, which cook 10 min- 
utes in sauce; add a little butter of lobster; 
thicken with 2 yolks of eggs and cool; divide 
the preparation in 2 equal paris, to which give 
the form of a cutlet; soak them in beaten eggs ; 
roll them in some bread crumbs and fry them 
until they get a nice yellow color; arrange on 
a plate and put at each end of the cutlets a lit- 
tle claw of lobster or a curled paper ; put round 
the plate some parsley and a few pieces of lem- 
on, and serve. 

LOBSTER, Deviled.—Take the meat out ofthe 
main shell of the fish; divest of the uneatable 
parts; mix the remainder with a little shred 
anchovy, olive oil, lemon juice, and what sea- 
soning you may fancy; place the mixture in the 
shell; butter it outside; bake or broil until 
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thorqpebly hot; serve with dry toast and crisp 
arsley. 

; LOBSTER, Dressed.— Wipe over the shell of 
the lobster, when it is boiled, with salad oil; rub 
it off again; separate the body from the tail; 
break off the great claws; crack them at the 
joints ; split the tail in halves; place the halves 
of the body upright in the dish; lay the claws 
and half tails round it; garnish with parsley. 

LOBSTER, Fricasseed.—Boil the meat of a 
good sized lobster ; when tender, cut it in small 
pieces ; stew or simmer it gently for 10 minutes 
with a little chicken or lamb broth, a lump of 
butter, with pepper and salt to suit the taste; 
when almost eaty to serve add a little cream, 
thickened with flour; stir in the gravy; let it 
come to a boil; toast some thin slices of bread, 
or some milk crackers; lay in the bottom of a 
deep vegetable dish, and pour lobster over them; 
add lemon juice. 

LOBSTER, Rissoles of.—-Extract the meat of 
a boiled lobster; mince it as fine as possible ; 
mix it with the coral pounded smooth, and some 
yolks of hard boiled eggs, pounded also ; season 
with cayenne pepper, powdered mace and a 
very little salt; take a batter of beaten egg, 
milk and flour; to each egg allow 2 large table- 
spoonfuls of milk and 1 large teaspoonful of 
flour; beat the batter well, and then mix the 
lobster with it gradually, till it is stiff enough to 
make into oval balls about the size of a large 
plum. Fry them in the best salad oil; serve 
them up either warm or cold. 

LOBSTER, Roasted. — Take a live lobster; 
half boil it; take it from the kettle in which 
it is boiling; dry it with a cloth; while hot, 
rub it over with butter; set it before a good 
fire; baste it with butter; when it produces a 
fine froth, it is done; serve with melted butter. 

LOBSTER, Stewed.— A middling-sized lob- 
ster is best ; pick all the meat from the shell as 
whole as possible; put it in a stewpan with a 
piece of butter the size of a large egg, a little 
pepper, salt, and a teacupful of weak vinegar; 
stew about 20 minutes ; eat when very hot. 

MACKEREL, Baked.—Open and clean thor- 
oughly; wipe very dry; pepper and salt the 
inside; put in a stuffing composed of powdered 
bread crumbs, the roe chopped small, parsley, 
and sweet herbs, but very few of the latter; 
work these together with the yolk of an egg; 
pepper and salt to taste; sew it in the fish; 
place the latter in a deep baking dish, and dredge 
it with flour slightly ; add a little cold butter in 
small pieces; put the fish into an oven ; 28 or 80 
minutes will suffice to cook it; send in a hot 
dish to table, with parsley and butter. 

MACKEREL, Boiled. —Clean and roll in a 
clean cloth ; put in cold water; cook for 5 min- 
utes after coming to a boil; serve with parsley 
sauce, made with a tablespoonful of flour; mix 
smooth with cold milk, and a piece of butter 
the size of asmall egg; garnish with green pars- 
ley, and eat with stewed gooseberries. 

MACKEREL, Broiled. — After taking out the 
gills and inside, clean and dry the mackerel 
with a damp cloth; fold in an oiled paper and 
put on the gridiron; when done on one side 
turn on the other; remove the paper and dress 
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on the dish in which it is to be served; split it 
down the back and put in a lump of butter 
mixed with finely chopped parsley and shives; 
add salt and pepper and a squeeze of lemon 
juice; serve before the butter is quite melted. 

MACKEREL, Butter Sauce for.—3 cup of flour 
mixed with cold water till a smooth paste ; stir 
enough of this paste into 4 pt. of boiling water 
over the fire to form a thick cream; add a little 
sult; stir steadily with an egg-whip for 2 min- 
utes ; remove from the fire and stir in + lb. of 
butter, 2 tablespoonfuls of chopped parsley and 
the juice of lemon; set it on the back part of 
the stove to keep warm, but on no account let 
it boil. 

MACKEREL, Fillets of.—Split and cut a Span- 
ish mackerel into fillets 2 in. square; season 
with salt and pepper ; dip in butter and fry in 
hot lard ; serve with boiled potatoes and a may- 
onnaise sauce containing a little parsley, onion, 
and cucumber pickle chopped fine. 

MAITRE DE HOTEL BUTTER.—1 tablespoon- 
ful of butter; 1 of parsley chopped fine; 1 tea- 
spoonful of lemon juice; 1 saltspoonful of salt; 
¢ saltspoon of pepper; mix cold and spread 
over the fish on coming from the fire. 

MOCK TERRAPIN. — 4 calf’s liver; season; 
fry brown; hash not very fine; dust thickly 
with flour, a teaspoonful mixed mustard, as 
much cayenne pepper as will lie on a half-dime; 
2 hard eggs, chopped fine, a lump of butter as 
large as an egg, a teacup of water; let it boil a 
minute or two; cold veal will do, if liver is not 
liked. 

OYSTER FRITTERS. — Drain some oysters 
thoroughly ; chop fine; season with pepper and 
salt; make a batter of eggs and flour; stir the 
chopped oysters in this, and fry in hot butter; 
fry them whole; envelope in batter, 1 in each 
fritter. 

OYSTER PATTIES.—1. Roll out some very 
light puff paste } in. thick; stamp it in ede 
with a cutter 3 in. in diameter; press a small 
cutter, 2 inches 
in diameter on 
the middle of 
each to the depth 
of $ inch; place 
the rounds om a 


Oyster Patties. 
buttered tin; baste them lightly with egg ; bake 
ina quick oven; when done, take them out; 


remove the centre piece; scoop out a little of 
the inside, and fill the shells with prepared oys- 
ters.—2. Parboil 25 oysters in their own liquor; 
remove the oysters and season the liquid with 
lemon peel, nutmeg and pepper; strain and 
thicken with a heaping etre pea of flour, 
1} oz. of butter, a wineglassful of rich cream ; 
mix, and then add the oysters; simmer all to- 

ether a few minutes; fill the shells, and serve. 

OYSTER PIE.—Line a deep dish with a crust 
made as follows: To 2 qts. of flour add 8 tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder, 4 tablespoons of 
lard or butter and a little salt; mix with wa- 
ter as for biscuit; wash the oysters and strain 
the liquor; pour it over them; thicken a cup 
of water with a tablespoonful of flour; butter 
the crust on both sides; cut across in the cen- 
tre ; pepper and salt the oysters ; bake well. 
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OYSTER SAUCE.—1. Blanch 1 doz. oysters ini 
their own liquor; take the oysters out and add 
2 blades of mace, 1 oz. of melted butter, and a 
cupful of thickened cream; return the oysters 
to the sauce; let them come to a boil; serve; 
salt to taste. —2. Set a basin on the fire with 4 
pt. of oysters and 1 pt. of boiling water; let 
them boil 8 minutes and then stir in 3 cup of 
butter beaten to a cream, with 2 tablespoonfuls 
of flour; let this come to a boil and serve, 

OYSTER SHORT-CAKE.—Boil 1 qt. of oysters 
with 3 cup of water, $ cup of milk and }$ cup 
of butter; season with pepper and salt ; thicken 
with a spoonful of corn starch; when the cake 
is done split open and spread the oysters be- 
tween the pieces. 

OYSTERS, Fricasseed. — For 1 qt. can, drain 
the oysters as dry as possible; put a piece of 
butter the size of an egg into your spider; let 
it get quite brown; put in your oysters; as 
soon as they commence to cook add as much 
more_ butter, which has been previously well 
mixed with a teaspoonful of flour; let it cook a 
moment and add 1 egg, beaten with a teaspoon- 
ful of cream; let this cook a moment and pour 
all over toasted bread. 

OYSTERS, Fried. — Use the largest and best 
oysters; lay them in rows upon a clean cloth 
and press another upon them to absorb the 
moisture; have ready several beaten eggs; in 
another dish some finely crushed crackers; in 
the frying pan heat enough butter to entirely 
cover the oysters; dip the oysters first into the 
eggs, then into the crackers; roll them over 
that they may become well incrusted; drop into 
the frying pan and fry quickly toa light brown; 
serve dry and let the dish be warm. 

OYSTERS. Panned. — Cut stale bread in thin 
slices; round them, removing all crust; make 
them to fit patty pans; toast them; butter, and 
place in pans ; moisten with 38 or 4 teaspoons of 
oyster liquor; then place on the toast a layer of 
oysters; sprinkle with pepper; put on top a 
small piece of butter; place pans in a baking 
yan and put in oven; cover with a tin lid, or, 
if not large enough, another pan to keep in the 
steam and flavor; have a quick oven and when 
cooked 7 or 8 minutes, until “ruffled,” remove 
cover and sprinkle with salt; replace cover and 
sprinkle with salt; replace cover and cook 1 
minute longer; serve in the patty pans. 

OYSTERS, Pickled.—Put the oysters and liq- 
uor in a porcelain kettle; heat slowly until the 
oysters are hot but not to boiling; take them out 
with a skimmer ; let them cool; to the liquor, 
which remains in the kettle, add salt; a few 
pepper-corns, cloves, and a blade or two of mace; 
add the same quantity of vinegar as oyster juice; 
let the whole boil 15 minutes; then turn it out 
on the oysters. 

OYSTERS, Roasted.—1. Open 1 doz. large 
oysters on deep shell; add a walnut of butter, 
with alittle salt and mixed pepper, red and 
black, and a pinch of cracker dust to each; 
place them on a broiler, over asharp, clear fire, 
until done, and serve.—2. Large oysters not 
opened ; afew minutes before they are wanted, 

ut on a gridiron over a moderate fire; when 
one they will open ; do not lose the liquor that 
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is in the shell with the oyster; send them in hot 
upon a napkin. 

OYSTERS, Scrambled.—Take canned oysters ; 
drain off the liquor; chop them up; season 
with pepper, salt, alittle sage and thyme; add 
2 eggs well beaten; put into a pan with melted 
butter ; stir till done. 

OYSTERS, Steamed. — Lay some oysters in 
the shell in some aur-tight vessel; place the 
upper shell downwards so the liquor will not 
run out when they open; set them over a pot 
of boiling water where they will get the steam; 
steam them till they open; serve at once and 
heat hot, with salt and a bit of butter. 

OYSTERS. Stuffed.—Chop fire 1 doz. oysters ; 
mix with them the beaten yolk of 1 egg; thick- 
en with bread crumbs and a tablespoonful of 
thick cream; salt and pepper to taste; fill the 
shells, rounding them nicely on the top ; brown 
in a quick oven. 

OYSTER STEW. —1. Take 1 qt. of oysters; 
put the liquor (a teacupful for 3 persons) in a 
stewpun; add 4 as much more water; salt, a 
good bit of pepper, a teaspoonful of butter for 
each person, and a teaspoonful of rolled cracker 
for each; put on the stove and let it boil; have 
the oysters ready in a bowl; the moment the liq- 
uor begins to boil, pour in all the oysters, say 
10 for each person; watch carefully, and as 
soon as it begins to boil, ecunt just 80 seconds, 
and take the oysters from thestove; have a big 
dish ready with 14 tablespoonfuls of cold milk 
for each person; pour the stew on this milk 
and serve immediately. — 2. In all cases, unless 
shell oysters, wash and drain; mix } cup of 
butter and a tablespoonful of corn starch ; put 
with the oysters in a granite sauce pan; stir 
until they boil; add 2 cups of cream or milk; 
salt to taste; do not use the liquor of the oys- 
ters. 

PERCH, Boiled. — First wipe or wash off the 
slime ; scrape off the scales, which adhere rath- 
er tenaciously to this fish ; empty and clean the 
insides perfectly ; take out the gills ; cut off the 
fins ; lay the perch into equal parts of cold and 
of boiling water; salt as for mackerel; from 8 
to 10 minutes will boil them unless they are 
very large; dish them on a napkin, garnished 
with curled parsley; serve with melted butter. 

PIKE, Baked.—lor a pike of 2 lbs. weight, 
chop 2 small onions, or shallots, if preferred, 

uite fipe; also a good pinch of parsley; add a 
little grated nutmeg, pepper and salt; put 3 
these in a fish pan, which should be rather flat 
and long; place the fish, well washed and clean- 
ed, in the pan; sprinkle the other half of the in- 
gredients over it; add a small tumbler of hock 
wine; put the fish into a moderately heated 
oven to bake; take care to baste it well occa- 
sionally ; if required, add a little white stock; 
when fibraucnty done, take it out and place it 
on the dish; take a piece of butter the size of a 
large hen’s egg; mix it with 2 teaspoonfuls of 
flour; incorporate this with the gravy remain- 
ing in the pan, and stir it well until the butter 
is dissolved, when it will form a nice sauce. 

PIKE, Boiled.— Wash and clean the fish thor- 
oughly; skewer the head tothetail; lay it upon 
a drainer and put it in the fish kettle; let it have 
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plenty of water, into which throw a handful of 
salt and a glassful of vinegar; when it boils, re- 
move the scum as fust as it rises; it will take ? 
hour dressing, if a tolerable size; if very large, 
1 hour; if small, 4 hour; serve with melted but- 
ter, and lemon sliced or whole. 

SALMON, Boiled.—Boil a salmon whole, or 
head and shoulders in one piece, with salt ; cover 
the fish with equal parts of warm water and 
Rhine wine, 2 or 3 bay leaves, a few cloves, ete.; 
when done use the 
water in making 
sauce by reducing 3; 
add butter rolled in 
flour, to thicken, a 
pinch of cayenne, and har 
the juice of 1 lemon. Boiled Salmon. 
Serve with lobster sauce, or melted butter with 
a few sprigs of parsley boiled a few minutes in it. 

SALMON, Canned.—Set the can in a kettle of 
hot water for about 20 minutes; while it is heat- 
ing make a nice drawing of butter; add chopped 
parsley and hard boiled eggs, cut small; turn 
your salmon into adish; pour overthe drawing 
of butter; eat with mashed potatoes. 

SALMON PIE.—Takeacan of Oregon salmon, 
empty it carefully from the can so as not to break 
it; prepare a crust in a high dish beforehand; 
take a spoonful of flour, half'as much butter and 
as much ground mace as will go on a penknife, 
a teaspoonful of salt, and work it well together; 
thin it with some of the liquor fromthe fish; add 
some chopped parsley to it, with a few pepper- 
corns; stew the sauce; stir it so that it anal be 
smooth; when the sauce is done put on the fish ; 
pour the whole carefully into the crust ; bake 
for 10 minutes, until it is hot through, and serve. 

SALMON, Roasted.—Take a large piece of the 
middle of a very fine salmon; dredge well with 
flour ; while roasting, baste it with butter ; serve 
garnished with lemon. 

SALMON, Steamed.—Take a couple of pounds 
of salmon and steam them; place the fish in a 
tin dish ; trim it with finely cut pieces of cooked 
tongue; here and there place little butter pieces 
onit; pour 2 or8 glasses of sherry and 1 table- 
spoonful of the water from the fish over it ; cover 
it up and let it well steam through without sim- 
mering ; eat with potatoes in parsley sauce, or 
with stewed or frizzled mushrooms. 

SALMON, Stewed.—Scrape the scales clean off; 
cut it in slices; stew them in rich white gravy ; 
add, immediately previous to serving, 1 table- 
spoonful of essence of anchovies, a little parsley 
chopped very fine, and a pinch of salt. 

SARDINE OMELET.—Take 4 doz. good sar- 
dines; drain them thoroughly ; remove carefully 
the scales, and get them dry ; make an omelet 
as usual, but the minute it begins to cook on the 
sides, place the fish lengthways on the omelet 
and turn the edges over them; put a very little 
chopped anchovy inside of each fish; do not cook 
too much. 

SAUCE FOR FISH.—Take 1 pt. of milk and the 
fish drippings mixed ; a little salt and pepper; 
mix until smooth 2 oz. of butter and 2 teaspoon- 
fuls of flour; stir into the liquor when boiling; . 
have ready a hard boiled.egg, chopped fine, to 
add when ready for the table. 
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SHAD, Baked.—Make a dressing of bread 
crumbs, butter, pepper and salt, worked to a 
paste; fill the shad with the mixture; sew it up, 
and place it lengthwise in a baking pan with a 
little water and I oz. of butter ; fill the space be- 
tween the fish and the sides of the pan with slices 
of raw potatoes } in. thick; serve fish and pota- 
toes together; add a spoonful of self-raising 
flour to the gravy, and serve. 

SHAD, Boiled.—Clean, wash and wipe a large 
shad; stuff with a dressing of eee crumbs, 
butter, salt and pepper; wet with milk, and sew 
up carefully with fine cotton; lay in the drip- 
ping pan; pour over it a cupful of hot water, 
and bake 1 hour; cover, except when you are 
basting it with butter and water; putintoa hot 
dish and keep warm while youadd to the gravy 
juice of 1 lemon and atablespoonful of brown- 
ed flour; wet with cold water and pepper; boil 
up well and serve ina gravy boat; garnish the 
fish with sliced lemon and sprigs of celery. 

SHAD, Broiled.—1 shad; 2 oz. of butter; 4 
teaspoonful of pepper; $ ee eee of salt; 
split the shad, when cleaned, directly through 
‘dis backbone with a strong sharp knife; grease 
the broiler slightly; place the fish between its 
leaves, and broil over a quick fire for 10 minutes; 
when done, remove quickly from the broiler; 
dress with the butter, pepper andsalt; send itto 
the table as hot as possible garnish with lemon 
quarters and a sprig of parsley at either end. 

SHAD, Fried.—Clean the fis ; cut off the head 
and split it down the back; save the roe and 
eggs when taking out the entrails; cut the fish in 
pieces about 8 in. wide ; rinse each in cold wa- 
ter; dry on a cloth; use wheat flour to rub each 

iece; have ready hot salted lard and lay in the 

sh, inside down; fry until ofa fine brown; turn 
and fry on the other side; fry the roe and egg 
with the fish. - 

SHRIMP SAUCE.—Take 3 pt. ofshrimps; pick 
out all the meat from the tails; pound the rest 
in a mortar with the juice of half'a lemon and a 
piece of butter; pass the whole through a sieve; 
make a pint ofmelted butter; put the meat from 
the tails into it; add a dust of cayenne; when 
the sauce boils stir it into theshrimp butter that 
has come through the sieve, with or without a 
tablespoonful of cream. 

SMELTS, Baked.— Wash and dry the fish 
thoroughly in a cloth; arrange them nicely ina 
flat baking dish; cover them with fine bread 
crumbs ; place little pieces of butter over them; 
season and bake for 15 minutes; just before 
serving, add asqueeze of lemon juice, and garn- 
ish with fried parsley and cut lemon. 

SMELTS, Fried. — Let them be carefully 
floured; fry them in plenty of hot lard; when 
done drain them well in front of the fire, sprin- 
kle them all over with very fine salt, and serve 
with fine parsley and lemon cut into quarters. 

SMELTS, Potted.—Draw out the insides of 
the fish; season with salt and pounded mace and 
pepper; lay them in a pan with butter on the 
top; bake them; when nearly cold, lay them 
upon a cloth; put them into pots; clear off the 
butter from the gravy, clarify and pour it over 


them. 
STURGEON, Baked.—Let it lie several hours 
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in salt and water; boil it until the bones can be 
removed; pour vinegar over your fish and in 
the water and salt; when done, take it out to 
cool; then egg and bread crumb it; sprinkle 
clarified butter over it; place it in a moderate 
hot oven to brown; make a very thick ssuce 
from the kidneys and good stock, with a table- 
spoonful of essence of anchovies; season it with 
cayenne pepper, salt, dust of sugar, juice of 
lemon, and a glass of wine. 

STURGEON, Broiled.—Cut a fine piece of the 
fish, and, skinning it, divide it into slices; beat 
up 3 eggs, and dip each of the slices into them; 
powder fine bread crumbs mixed with finely 
chopped parsley; pepper and salt them; fold 
them in paper; broil them ; be careful that the 
fire is clear; send them to table with essence of 
anchovies and soy, accompanied by cold butter. 

TERRAPIN.—Put them in boiling water alive, 
and let them remain until the claws become soft; 
after they are cool, open them and pick out the 
meat, being careful not to break the gall; use 
only the meat and liver and claws; to 1 large 
terrapin use the yellows of 3 hard boiled eggs, 
mashed very fine, with 1 tablespoonful of flour, 
a little cream, salt and pepper, and sherry wine 
to taste; putin a clean tin pan with not quite } 
Ib. butter; let it melt, not allowing it to get 
brown; put in the terrapin (nicely picked); 
when warmed through pour in the dressing; 
let it boil up once or twice, and it is finished. 

TROUT, Baked.—Clean the trout nicely, but 
handle very gently; lay ina dripping pan with 
water and butter just sufficient to keep it from 
scorching; 
bake slowly; 
baste often; 
when nearly 
done, prepare 
a sauce in the 
following te 
manner: Have 
ready 4 pt. of Baked Trout. 
cream, 1 gill of milk, 2 tablespoonfuls of melt- 
ed butter, the beaten white of 1 egg, and some 
chopped parsley; put these ingredients into a 
farina kettle and let it get boiling hot; serve 
the fish in a hot dish with a few spoonfuls of 
this sauce over it. 

TROUT, Fried.— Dry them thoroughly, and 
fry in hot oiled butter without shortening, or in 
pork fat; if the latter rub salt on the fish; lay 
on the fish, before serving, lumps of sweet butter. 

TROUT, Stewed.—Wash and clean the fish; 
we it perfectly dry; put into a stewpan 2 oz. 
of butter; dredge in flour as it melts; add grated 
nutmeg, a little mace, and a little cayenne ; stew 
well and, when fluid and thoroughly mixed, lay 
in the fish; slightly brown; cover with a pint 
of veal gravy ; throw in alittle salt, a small fagot 
of parsley, and a few rings of lemon peel; stew 
slowly 40 minutes; take out the fish; strain the 

ravy clear and pour it over the fish. 

WHITE FISH, Boiled.—Lay the fish open ; put 
it in a dripping pan, with the back down; near- 
ly cover with water; to 1 fish put 2 tablespoons 
salt; cover tightly and simmer }$ hour; dress 
with gravy, butter and pepper; garnish with 
sliced eggs; for sauce use a piece of butter the 
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size of an egg, 1 tablespoon of flour, 3 A boilin 
water; boil a few minutes, and add 38 har 
boiled eggs, sliced. 

WHITE FISH, Broiled.—Cut in 2 pieces down 
through the centre of the back; lay in a pan 
and cover with cold water; add 1 tablespoonful 
of salt; let it lay about 2 hours; take it and 
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wrap in a dry cloth; let it remain until ready 
for cooking; have a nice bed of coals, grease 
your gridiron well, salt a very little, and pepper 
your fish, and broil } hour, turning it when done 
on one side; lay it ona plate and pour melted 
butter over it. 
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REMARKS.—To do away with the grease on 
the griddle for baking cakes, have the ordinary 
iron griddle ground smooth on a grindstone 
and rubbed off with a piece of fine sand paper 
wrapped round a block of wood. If the grid- 
dle be rubbed with a turnip, the desired smooth- 
ness will be obtained and the unpleasant smoke 
done away with. 

APPLE PANCAKES.—Make 1 qt. of batter as 
for any other pancake; add 1 cup of finely 
chopped apple; stir each time a spoonful is 
taken out, in order to equalize it. 

BARLEY CAKES.—Dissolve 1 yeast cake in 38 
pts. of warm water; add barley flour enough to 
thicken, and salt to taste; let it rise over night, 
and in the morning, before using, add 1 tea- 
spoonful of baking soda dissolved in a cupful 
of warm water and milk, or sufficient water 
and milk to make the batter suitable for bak- 
ing; leave enough batter to raise the next por- 
tion, with milk, water and flour added. 

BATTER CAKES.—With 1 qt. of flour sift5 
times 2 heaping teaspoonfuls of baking pow- 
der, or 1 teaspoonful of scda and 2 of cream tar- 
tar ; add a tablespoonful of salt and sweet milk 
till the batter is of the right consistency; add 2 
eggs, beaten whites and yolks apart, and then 
together; fry on a hot griddle, using as little fat 
to fry with as possible; if the griddle is of pol- 
ished steel no fat at all will be needed. 

BELL FRITTERS.—1 qt. of water; while boil- 
ing put ina piece of butter the size of an egg; 
draw it from the fire and add enough flour to 
make a thick batter; when it cools beat in 6 
eggs, each one separately, and until batter is 
very light; have ready a kettle of boiling lard; 
drop the batter in from a spoon ; place the frit- 
ters in a colander as soon as they are lifted with 
a fork from thelard, which keep at a boiling 
heat all the time they are cooking; serve either 
with a nice sauce, wine and sugar, or a small 
quantity of molasses made boiling hot. 

BREAD GRIDDLE CAKES.—Soak 5 or 6 slices 
of stale bread over night in 3 cupfuls of butter- 
milk; inthe morning mash the bread fine; add 
2 well-beaten eggs, 3 teaspoonfuls of soda, a lit- 
tle salt and flour to make of the right consis- 
tence to fry. 

BUCKWHEAT PANCAKES.—Take 13 pts. of 
warm water, 2 teaspoonfuls of salt, $ cupful of 
yeast, flour enough to make a batter as thick as 
you can stir easily with a spoon; mix thor- 
oughly and getin a warm place to rise; in the 
morning add 3 teaspoonful of soda and warm 
water enough to make the batter as thin as you 
ean bake it; have a hot griddle; rub it lightly 
with a nice piece of fat pork; bak~ in cakes 
about 3 in. in digmeter, 


CHEESE FRITTERS.—Put about 1 pt. of water 
into a saucepan with a piece of butter the size 
of an egg, the least bit of cayenne, and plenty 
of black pepper; when the water boils throw 
gradually into it sufficient flour to form a 
thick paste; take it off the fire and work into it 
about } 1b. of grated Parmesan cheese; then 
add the yolks of 8 or 4 eggs, and the whites of 2 
beaten Rs toa froth; let the paste rest fora 
couple of hours; proceed to fry by dropping 

ieces of it the size of a walnut into plenty of 
ot lard ; serve sprinkled with very fine salt. 

CHERRY FRITTERS.—Make a batter of 1 pt. 
of milk, 4 beaten eggs, a pinch of salt, 2 even 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder and enough 
flour to make a little stiffer than pancake bat- 
ter; beat thoroughly; stir in 1 pt. of stoned 
cherries and drop by thespoonful ito hot fat; 
as they are taken from the fat, drain on an old 
but clean napkin; dust with powdered sugar and 
season with liquid sauce. 

CORN MEAL CAKES.—2 cups of corn-meal; 
1 cup of flour; a little salt ; mix well together; 
2 eggs well beaten; 1 pt. of thick sour milk; 
stir into a little of this, 1 even teaspoonful of 
soda; mix well together in a batter; fry ona 
well-greased griddle. 

CORN MEAL FRITTERS.—Scald well a tea- 
spoonful of corn meal by pouring boiling water 
over it; add 4 teacupful of sweet milk, an egg, 
aspoonful or two of flour, and a teaspoonful 
of Paling powder; have ready a kettle of boil- 
ing lard; dip into the batter a teaspoonful ata 
time; if they fry into pieces, thicken with 
flour; when one side is brown turn them over 
and brown the other. 

CRACKER GRIDDLE CAKES.—To 1 beaten 
egg add 2 pounded crackers, a pinch of 
salt, and milk enough to make a thin batter. 

CREAM FRITTERS. — Heat 1 pt. of rich milk 
to a boiling point; have a thin stick of cinna- 
mon in it to flavor; add 4 cup of sugar, after 
taking out the cinnamon, 2 tablespoonfuls of 
corn starch and 1 of flour, made smooth with a 
little cold milk; cook about 2 minutes ; stir it to 
keep it from burning; take it off the stove; add 
the yolks of 8 eggs well beaten; return it to the 
fire a moment or two to set them ; remove again 
from the fire; add a small bit of fresh butter 
and } teaspoonful of any flavor you prefer ; but- 
ter a dish and pour the custard on it until 4 in. 
thick; when cold and stiff cut into pieces 8 in. 
long and 2in. wide; roll these gently in sifted 
cracker crumbs; then in egg beaten and sweet- 
ened; then in cracker crumb again; put them 
in a wire basket and fry in hot lard to a good 
color; put ti.em in the oven for 2 or 3 minutes, 
to soften inside; dredge with fine sugar; serve 
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immediately on a plate with a spoonful of quince 


elly. 

: CRULLERS.— } lb. granulated sugar; 4 Ib. 
butter; 1 cupful milk; 5 eggs; a pinch of salt; 
teaspoonful vanilla extract; nutmeg to taste; 
8 lbs. sifted flour; mix butter, sugar and part 
of the milk to a very creamy batter; then the 
eggs, rest of milk and flavoring; then some of 
the flour; beat till very light, adding the flour 
till very stiff; with the hands knead in nearly 
all the flour, reserving a little for flouring the 
pastry board; cut off alump ; roll out } in. thick; 
cut in pieces 3in. long and 2 wide; twistin fancy 
shapes; drop a few at a time in boiling hot 
rece sift powdered sugar over them ; when cool 
slip on a large meat dish. 

CRUMPETS.—Beat 2 eggs very well; put to 
them 1 qt. of warm milk and water, and 1 large 
spoonful of yeast; beat in as much fine flour as 
will make them rather thicker than a common 
batter pudding; make the pan hot, and rub it 
with a little butter wrapped in a clean linen 
cloth; pour alarge spoonful of the batter upon 
the iron; let it run to a circle the size of a sau- 
cer; turn them with the elastic blade of an old 
knife; when wanted for use, toast them quickly 
and butter. 

CURD FRITTERS.— 1 qt. sweet milk; 2 glass- 
es white wine; 1 teaspoonful liquid rennet; 5 
eggs whipped light; 4 iad se fa prepared 
flour; 2 tablespoonfuls powdered sugar; nut- 
meg to taste; scald the milk; pour in the wine 
and rennet; take from the fire; cover and. let 
stand until curd and whey are separated ; drain 
off the latter; dry the curd upon a cloth; beat 
yolks and sugar together; whip in the curd un- 
til mixed; then the flour, nutmeg and whites; 
have ready some butter in a frying pan; fry 
quickly; drain meen a warm sieve; lay within 
a dish lined with a clean napkin; sift on pow- 
dered sugar; eat with jelly sauce. 

CUSTARD Fritters. — Boil 4 pt. of milk with 
cinnamon, lemon and bay leaves; add 2 oz. of 
sugar, 1 oz. of flour, a little salt and 3 eggs; 
beat all together and steam the custard in a 
plain mold or basin previously spread inside 
with butter; when done firm and quite cold, cut 
into square pieces; dip in frying batter; drop 
pila into boiling fat; fry a light brown 
color, and dish them up on a napkin. 

DOUGHNUTS. — 1. 3 Ib. butter; 3 1b. sugar; 
1 pt. sweet milk; 4 eggs; Fi cup yeast; 1 tea- 
spoonful each nutmeg and cinnamon; cream 
the butter and sugar; add the milk, yeast and 1 
qt. of flour ; set to rise over night; in the morn- 
ing beat the eggs light; stir in the batter with 
the spice and rest of the flour; set to rise until 
night; roll in a thick sheet; cut out and fry in 
boiling lard. — 2. 2 cups of sugar; 23 cups of 
sour milk; 6 tablespoonfuls of melted lard; 1 
teaspoonful of soda; try them; they may need 
just a little more lard; they can be made of 
sweet milk and baking powder if liked, but 
many think them better with sour milk. 

FLAB-DABS.—3 well-beaten eggs; asaltspoon 
of salt; fiour enough for a stiff paste; roll and 
cut into yery thin cakes and fry in lard; when 
they rise to the surface they are done ; put 2 to- 
gether, with jam or jelly between, 
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FLANNEL CAKES. — Mix 3 tablespoonfuls of 
flour with } pt. of cream; add 2 eggs, and beat 
the whole well till quite smooth; add slowly $ 
pt. of new milk; into which has been put a tea- 
spoonful of baking powder; beat all well to- 
gether; fry with lard, a little of which should 
be made hot for each cake; eat with powdered 
sugar; mix with cinnamon or grated nutmeg. 

FRUIT FRITTERS. — Make a batter of 10 oz. 
of flour, 4 pt. of milk, and 2 oz. of butter; 
sweeten and flavor to taste; add a glass of 
brandy, rum, or sherry; stir in the whites of 2 
eggs well beaten; mix any small fruit with the 
batter and fry. 

GOOSEBERRY FRITTERS.—Make a thick bat- 
ter, composed of 6 eggs well beaten, # pt. of 
cream, | fableepooutul of yeast, 1 tablespoonful 
of orange flower water, and a little grated nut- 
meg; add as much flour as may be necessary to 
produce the proper consistence; stew some 
gooseberries till quite tender; mix them with 
the batter; drop it into boiling lard, and fry to 
a good color; strew sugar over them and serve. 

GRAHAM GRIDDLE CAKES.—3 teaspoonfuls 
yeast; 2 cups Graham flour; 1 cup wheat fiour; 
mix at bed time with warm water or milk; set 
where it will keep warm; bake on a griddle for 
breakfast. 

HIGHLAND SCONES.—To 1 Ib. of flour allow 
from 2 to 4 oz. of butter; add as much hot milk 
as will make a dough of the flour, and 2 beaten 
eggs; roll and cut into any shape; bake on a 
griddle; handle, serve and eat quickly. 

HOMINY FRITTERS. —2 teacupfuls of cold 
boiled hominy; stir in 1 teacupful of sweet milk 
and a little salt, 4 tablespoonfuls of sifted flour 
and legg; beat the white separately and add 
last; have over the fire a pan of hot lard; drop 
the batter in by spoonfuls, and fry anice brown. 

LEMON FLAPJACKS.—1 pt. milk; 4 eggs; 
juice of 1 lemon; flour to make a light batter; 
a pinch of soda; fry in hot lard; serve with 
sugar and nutmeg. 

MOLASSES CRULLERS.— 2 teaspoonfuls of 
molasses; 2 teacupfuls of cream; 2 eggs ; 1 tea- 
spoonful of saleratus; flour to mix and roll. 

PEACH FRITTERS.— Make asmooth batter of 
3 Ib. of flour, 4 oz. of butter, $ saltspoon of salt, 
2 eggs, and enough warm milk to make it of a 
proper consistency; pare, halve and stone the 
peaches; dipthem in the batter; fry in hot lard 
from 8 to 10 minutes. 

PINE-APPLE FRITTERS.—1 pt. of flour; } pt. 
of milk; 8 eggs; 4 teaspoonful soda ; # teaspoon- 
ful cream tartar; 1 tablespoonful sugar; saltto 
taste ; peel and slice 1 juicy ee and cover 
with sugar; Jet it stand over night; stir in the 
batter when ready to fry; eat while hot, with 
sugar. 

RICE FRITTERS.—Boil 1 teaspoonful of rice 
until it is tender; strain upon it 1 qt. milk; let 
it boil 10 minutes; cool it; add flour enough to 
make a batter as thick as will fry easily on the 
griddle; 2 tablespoonfuls of yeast; let it rise 3 
hours; add 2 well beaten eggs, and cook on a 
heated griddle. 

RICE PANCAKES. — Boil rice until it is soft; 
while warm make into cakes or flat balls; dip 
the balls into a beaten egg; roll them in corn 
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meal till thoroughly coated; fry them in lard, 
which is better than butter for this purpose ; 
serve with sauce, butter, or with cream and sugar. 

RICE PUFFS.—To 1 pt. of rice flour add 1 
teaspoonful of salt and 1 pt. of boiling water; 
beat up 4 eggs, the whites and yolks separately; 
stir them well together; add 1 spoonful of but- 
ter at the same time; have ready a skillet of 
boiling lard; drop in the batter, a spoonful at a 
time; send to table just as fritters; to be eaten 
with wine and sugar, or sauce. 

RICE WAFFLES.—Beat together 1 pt. of milk, 
the yolks of 8 eggs, 2 oz. of butter and } teacup 
of thoroughly boiled rice; sprinkle a little salt 
and 3 teaspoonful of soda into 1 pt. of flour ; 
then sift it in; beat thoroughly and bake in 
waffle irons. 

RYE DROPS, Fried.— 1 cup sour milk or but- 
termilk; 3 tablespoonfuls sugar; 1 of butter, if 
buttermilk is not used ; Legg ; a scant teaspoon- 
ful soda; 1 of cinnamon; add rye flour sufficient 
to make a stiff batter; take it up by the tabte- 
spoonful and drop into boiling hot lard, first dip- 
ping in the spoon to prevent the dough sticking. 

RYE GRIDDLE CAKES.— 1 qt.rye flour and 1 
cup of wheat flour; wet it up with sour milk, or 
buttermilk, until the batter is thick enough to 
cook easily ona griddle; add a little salt and a 
scant teaspoonful of soda, dissolved in warm 
water, and 1 well beaten egg. 

SHORT-CAKES.—Dissolve 4 lb. of fresh but- 
ter in as much milk as will make 1} lbs. of flour 
into a paste; roll it out about 4 in. thick; cutit 
into large round cakes; cook them in a frying 
pan; serve hot; eat with butter. 

SNOWBALLS.—1 cup of sugar; 6 tablespoon- 
fuls of melted butter; 2 eggs; 1 cup of sweet 
milk; 2 teaspoonfuls of cream tartar; 1 of so- 
da; a very little nutmeg; 1 teaspoonful of salt ; 
mix middling soft and roll out ; cut with asmall 
round cutter; fry in hot lard; have ready a 
small bowl with a little fine white sugar in it ; 
as you take them from the lard drop them in 
the sugar and roll around quickly until the sur- 
face has avery thin coat of sugar all over it, 
then lay carefully on a plate; repeat with each 
cake separately ; add a little fresh sugar occa- 
sionally. 

SNOW CAKES.—Make a stiff batter with 4 
oz. of flour, 4 of a pt. of milk, or more if re- 
quired, a littse grated nutmeg, and a pinch of 
salt; divide the hatte: into any number of pan- 
cakes, and add 3 ‘arge spoonfuls of snow to 
each ; fry them lightly, in very good butter, and 
serve quickly. 

SNOW FRITTERS.—Cut some slices of bread 
into any shape you like; pour avery little bran- 
dy on each piece , mix 2 eggs with 2 spoonfuls of 
flour and a little milk ; cover the pieces of bread 
with this batter; let them rest for 4 hour; then 
fry in lard or butter; serve hot with a little pep- 
per on each fritter. 

SPANISH PUFFS.—Put into a saucepan a tea- 
cupful of water, 1 teaspoonful of powdered sug- 
ar, 4 teaspoonful of salt, and 2 02, of butter; 
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while it is boiling add sufficient flour for it to 
leave the saucepan; stir in one by one the yolks 
of 4 eggs; drop a teaspoonful at a time into 
boiling lard; fry a light brown. 

SPONGE CAKE FRITTERS.—6 or 8 small 
square sponge cakes; 1 cup cream, boiling hot, 
with a pinch of soda stirred in; 4 eggs, whipped 
light ; 1 tablespoonful corn starch, wet up in cold 
milk; + Ib. currants, washed and dried; pound 
the cakes fine; pour the cream over them; stir 
in the corn starch ; cover for 4 hour; beat until 
cold; add the yolks, light and strained, and the 
bi es whites; then the currants thickly 
dredged with flour; beat all hard together ; drop 
in spoonfuls into the boiling lard; fry quickly ; 
drain upon a warmed sieve, and send to table 
hot. 

VANITY CAKES.—Yolks of 8 eggs and 1 cup 
of sugar; knead with flour, and fry in hot fat; 
roll and cut in fancy shapes before frying. 

VENETIAN FRITTERS.—Wash and drain 8 

oz. of whole rice; put it into a full pt. of cold 
milk ; bring it very slowly toa boil; stir it often 
and let it simmer gently until it is quite thick 
and dry ; when about 3 parts done, add to it 2 
oz. of pounded sugar, and 1 of fresh butter, a 
grain of salt, and the grated rind of 4 small 
emon ; let it cool in the saucepan; when only 
just warm, mix with it thoroughly 3 oz. of cur- 
rants, 4 of apples, chopped fine, a teaspoonful of 
flour and 8 large, or 4 small well beaten eggs ; 
drop the mixture in small fritters; fry them in 
butter from 5 to 7 minutes; let them become 
quite firm on one side before they are turned ; 
do this with a slice; drain them as they are 
taken up, and sift white sugar over them after 
they are dished. 

VICTORIAS.—1 cupful sugar; 1 egg; 1 tea- 
spoonful of soda dissolved in 1 pt. of water; 
beat butter and sugar together ; add the water; 
stir in enough flour to make a thin batter; bake 
on a hot griddle without turning over; butter 
each one the instant it is done. 

WAFFLES.—1. 1 qt. of milkslightly warmed ; 
5 cups of flour; 8 eggs well beaten; % of a cup 
of home-made yeast, or a cent’s worth of bak- 
ers’, and $ teaspoonful salt ; set as sponge over 
night; in the morning add 2 tablespoontuls of 
melted butter; have the waflle-irons very hot 
and well greased; turn quickly to prevent 
scorching.—2. Make 
athin paste with 8 
oz. of fiour; 6 oz. of 
pulverized sugar; 2 
eggs ; a few drops of 
essence to flavor; 3a 
liquor-glass of bran- 
dy orrum, and milk; 
warm and_ butter = 
both sides of the 
mold; put some of Waffle Irons. 
the paste into it; close it gently; set it on the 
fire; turn it over to heat both sides equally; 
| dust them with sugar when done; serve either 
warm or old, 
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AMBROSIA.—Spread ina glass dish a layer 
of grated cocoanut and sugar; then a layer of 
peeled oranges, sliced thin; so on alternately 
until the bowl is full, having the top layer of 
cocoanut. 

APPLE COMPOTE.— Pare and core 6 large 
apples of nearly the same size; drop them as 
ay are done into cold water, with the juice of 
a lemon squeezed into it to prevent their turn- 
ing brown; have ready a strong syrup (made 
with 1 lb. of sug- 
ar and 1 qt. of 
water) boiling 
hot; put the 
apples into this, 
with the thin 
rind of a lemon 
and 2 or3 cloves; 
as soon as they are cooked take them out 
carefully and dispose them on a glass dish; 
pour the syrup over them and garnish with 
sliced citron. It is an improvement to quarter 
large apples. 

APPLE CREAM.—Peel and core 5 large ap- 
ples; boil them in a little water till soft enough 
to press through asieve; sweeten, and beat with 
them the whites of five eggs; serve with cream 
around them. 

APPLE FOOL.— Peel and core some fruit; 
place it in a jar with moist sugar sufficient to 
render it palatable; add a very little cider; sct 
the jar in a saucepan of water over the fire; 
continue the heat until the apples become quite 
soft; then pulp them through a colander; add 
a sufficient quantity of milk, a little cream and 
some sugar. 

APPLE SAUCE.—Pare and core the apples; 
remove every particle of skin, core and dark- 
colored portion; cook well in only as much wa- 
ter as is needed ; add sugar as desired. 

APPLES, Baked.—Take a deep pie tin and 
scatter sugar liberally over the bottom; 4in. of 
sugar if the apples are pretty sour. Pare the 
apples and cut into halves; remove the cores 
carefully ; then lay them core side down into the 
sugar; add asmall cupful of water; bake till 
perfectly tender, but do not let them stew to 
pieces; when cold take up in a deep aish; if 
any juice remains in the tin turn it over the 
apples ; add a little sweet cream in dishing them 
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out. 

APPLES, Fried.—Slice juicy, thin skinned, 
and not very sour apples; leave the skins on; 
fry in melted butter; add a very little water as 
often as proves necessary to keep them from 
scorching; stir them quite often; when nearly 
done add a little salt and sugar to taste of com- 


any. 
: APPLES, Iced.—Pare, core and slice apples 
of a large tart kind; bake them till nearly 
done; putthem away to get entirely cold; pre- 
pare some sugar icing; first pour off all the 
juice; lay the icing thickly on the tops and 
sides as much as you can; return them to the 
oven to just harden and set; serve with cream. 


BANANA CREAM. — Procure 5 ripe bananas ; 


take off the skins and pound the fruit in a mor- 
tar with 5 oz. of white sugar to a pulp; beat up 
3 pt. of good cream to a stiff froth; add the 
pounded bananas, 4 glass of brandy and the 
juice of 1 lemon; mix well together; then add 
j oz. of isinglass dissolved in a little boiling wa- 
ter; gently whisk in and fill the mold; set ina 
cool place until wanted; when required dip the 
mold in warm water for a few seconds; wipe 
ee a cloth and turn out into a glass or silver 
ish. 

BANANAS AND ORANGES.—Slice the oranges 
as for ambrosia; slice the bananas; spread in 
the dish a layer of oranges; sprinkle them slight- 
ly with sugar; over this place a layer of bana- 
na slices; then oranges, sugar, and bananas in 
turn, until the dish is full; prepare an hour or 
so before serving. 

BANANAS. Fried. — Peel and slice the bana- 
nas; sprinkle with salt; dip in thin batter; fry 
in butter; serve immediately. 

BLACKBERRY MUSH.—2 ats. of ripe berries ; 
1 qt. of boiling water; 2 cups of white sugar 
and _ a little salt; boil slowly for 5 minutes; 
thicken with Graham flour and cook a few min- 
utes longer; put into a greased mold to cool; 
serve with cream. 

CANTALOUPE. — Cut out carefully the end 
with the stem, making a hole large enough to 
admit an apple; with a spoon remove the seed ; 
fill with ice, replace the round piece taken out, 
and place on end; eat with powdered sugar, 
salt and pepper, as preferred. 

CRANBERRY SAUCE.—Pour hot water on the 
berries and let them stand until cold; to 1 qt. 
of them add 1 pt. of sugar and 1 pt. of water; 
let boil 20 minutes; add sugar and boil 15 min- 
utes more; stir the berries often and mash even- 
ly; when done strain the sauce in a bowl; when 
cold, serve in slices. 

CURRANT SAUCE.—Heat the currants slowly 
almost to a boil; turn into a colander; allow 
all the juice possible to drain off without pres- 
sing; measure the fruit; to each quart add 1 Ib. 
of sugar, 1 cupful of raisins, and water to thin 
the sauce. 

DAMSONS, Compote of.—Make a pint of syr- 
up in the following manner: Take 8 oz of loaf 
sugar and 1 pt. of water; let it simmer on the 
fire until the sugar has melted, then throw in 
the white of an egg, and take off the scum as it 
rises; when the syrup has boiled 15 minutes, 
drop into it, one by one, 1 qt. ofsound damsons, 
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and simmer until soft, without breaking them; 
remove them from the syrup, and boil it again 
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until rather thick ; let it cool, and pour it over 
the damsons, which should have been previous- 
ly arranged in a glass dish; a glass of whipped 
cream is a nice accompaniment to this dish ; 
time to boil syrup, 15 minutes; damsons, about 
5 minutes. 

FRUIT GLACE. — Boil together for 4 hour 1 
cupful of granulated sugar, 1 of water, and the 
juice of 1 lemon; dip the point of a skewer in 
the syrup after it has been boiling the given 
time, and then in water; if the thread formed 
breaks off brittle the syrup is done; have orang- 
es pared, divided into eighths and wiped free of 
moisture; pour part of the hot syrup into a 
small cup, which keep in boiling water; take 
the pieces of oranges on the point of a large 
needle or skewer and dip them in the syrup; 
place them on a dish that has been slightly but- 
tered. 

GOOSEBERRY FOOL. — Put green gooseber- 
ries into a jar with 2 tablespoonfuls of water 
and a little moist sugar; place the jar in boilin 
water and let it boil tilt the berries are soft 
enough to mash; then beat it to a pulp; to ev- 
ery pint of pulp add 1 pt. of milk, and add 
plenty of sugar ; serve in glass dishes. , 

GOOSEBERRY SAUCE.— Wash some sorrel; 
put it into a cloth and press out the juice; melt 
a piece of butter with flour; use this juice in- 
stead of water; let it be very thick; scald green 
gooseberries until they are very tender and add 
them to the sauce. — 

ORANGE CREAM.— Squeeze the juice from 6 
large oranges and 1 lemon; strain and put in a 
saucepan with 1 oz. of isinglass and sufficient 
water to make in all about 1} pts.; put the su- 
gar on the orange and lemon rinds; add to it 
the other ingredients; boil all together for 
about 10 minutes ; strain through a muslin bag, 
and when cold beat up with it $ pt. of thick 
cream; wet a mold; pour in the cream; put in 
a cool place to set. 

ORANGES AND JELLY. — 


When a large vari- 
ety of dishes is 
required, orange 
skins are some- 
times emptied en- 
tirely of the fruit, 
eut out in the 
shape desired and 
filled with bright, 
clear jelly of dif- 
ferent colors; 
they look pretty; 
oe great care 
and asharp knife, 


Oranges Filled with Jelly. 


0. 
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REMARKS.—Kill the fowl (no matter what | not be broken, but the meat of the legs must 


kind it may be) by cutting off the head; hang 
up by the feet till free from blood; carefully 
remove all the entrails and crop; use no water 
in the operation, save upon your hands before 
commencing. Begin to bone any bird by tak- 
ing out the breast bone; then there will be suf- 
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however, are required to make them appear an 
ornamental dish. 

ORANGE SAUCE.—Place on the fire in a por- 
celain saucepan } Ib. of white sugar, } pt. of wa- 
ter, juice of 1 large orange, and the rind cut off 
exceedingly thin ; boil 5 minutes; strain; add 1 
glass of white wine. 

ORANGES, To Cut. — Make 2 cuts around it, 
just through the rind; locate them as if the or- 
ange was the globe, the stem and the blossom 
ends being the poles, and the tropic lines on 
each side of the torrid zone were being laid off; 
remove the rind from the ends, leaving that 
portion of it representing the torrid zone undis- 
turbed; cut this across immediately over one of 
the division lines between the sections of the 
pulp, and open it, leaving the back of each sec- 
tion of pulp adhering to the strips of rind. 

PEACHES, Stewed.—Makea syrup of 6 oz. of 
sugar to 4 pt. of water; add atablespoonful of 
lemon juice and the kernels of 8 peaches, blanch- 
ed and split; peel 6 or 7 peaches; put them 
whole into the syrup; stew gently for 20 min- 
utes; arrange them on a dessert dish; turn the 
oe and kernels out upon them ; leave them to 
get thoroughly cold before using. 

PEARS, Boiled. — Wash 4 peck of tart pears ; 
cut the stems so as to leave only 1 in. in length; 
put them in an iron pot over the fire, with $ pt. 
of water and 1 pt. oF molasses to them; cover 
the pot or kettle; let them boil rather ue 
until the pears are soft and the syrup rich, al- 
most like candy; take care not to scorch it. 

PEARS, Stewed. — Pare them after scaldin 
thoroughly ; cut in halvesand core; or, ifsmall, 
leave them whole, as in preserving; put them 
in a porcelain kettle and let them stew slowly 
until tender; add only enough water to kee 
them from burning; when nearly stewed enoug 
add a coffeecupful of sugar; stew until cooked 
sufficiently ; add grated or sliced lemon and a 
glass of claret wine just before they are done. 

PINE-APPLE, To Eat.—Do not peel; cut off 
the bottom; insert a fork over one of the lower 
eyes, press downward, and thus pull off a little 
cone; the cones gradually torn off are much 
softer than slices of pine-apple bit across the 

rain. 

PRUNES, Stewed.—Use 1 lb. of prunes; wash 
well; boil in 2 qts. of water untilthe water boils 
down over 3; they should simmer slowly an 
hour or longer; use 4 tablespoonfuls of white 
sugar or more, and cut in slices 1 large lemon; 
put the sugar, prunes, lemon, and cold water 
all on to cook at the same time. 


Pouttry. 


be pushed inwards. To roast fowls the fire 
must be quick and clear. If smoky it will spoil 
both taste and looks. Baste frequently and keep 
a white paper pinned on the breast till it is near 
done. Among the edible birds are found the 
grouse, partridge, pheasant, quail and prairie 


ficient space to remove the back with a sharp | chicken. These terms are sometimes used sy- 
knife, and then the leg bones; the skin must | nonymously,although they are distinct varieties 
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of birds. The ruffled grouse is sometimes call- 
edthe pheasant in New England; in the Middle 
States it is called the partridge; and in the 
Western States the prairie chicken. There is 
no bird of the partridge genus in America, the 
name being applied to both grouse and quail. 
The quail is also loosely called a grouse, and 
the grouse a quail. The hare may be consider- 
ed as an English dish; but receipts for cooking 
it are given, as they may be applied as well to 
the American rabbit. 

BREAD SAUCE.—Cut in slices the crumb of a 
French roll; add a few peppercorns, 1 whole 
onion, a little salt, and boiling milk enough to 
cover it; let it simmer gently by the side of the 
fire till the bread soaks up the milk; add alittle 
thick cream; take out the onion and rub the 
whole through a sieve; make it very hot, and 
serve with game or fowls. 

CHICKEN, Al’ Italienne. — 4 lb. of macaroni; 
boil it in water with a lump of butter; when it 
has boiled } hour, drain off the water and cover 
the macaroni with milk; add salt and pepper 
and a whole onion, stuck with afew cloves; boil 
until the macaroni is tender but unbroken ; boil 
a chicken in the usual manner; cut it up and 
lay it ona hot dish; pour the macaroni over it; 
remove the onion; grate } lb. of Parmesan 
cheese over the dish; brown it in the oven or 
with a salamander. 

CHICKEN, Boiled.—Take a young fowl; fill 
the inside with oysters; put it into a jar; plunge 
the jar in a kettle or saucepan of water; make 
the gravy from the juices of the fowl and oys- 
ters left in the jar, into asauce, with the addition 
of egg, cream, and a little flourand butter; add 
oysters to it, or serve up plain with the fowl. 

CHICKEN. Braised.—Take out all the bones 
except those of the wings and legs; do this by 
splitting the chicken down the back with a sharp 
knife and then scrape the flesh down the sides; 
stuff with cold lam ea minced and richly 
seasoned with powdered herbs, a little minced 
pork and mushrooms, and some lemon juice; 
stew up the chicken, lard and breast; put it into a 
pe on a layer of herbs, minced onion and 
parsley, and a few slices of bacon; pour around 
it some good stock and sherry; cover the pan 
and let it cook slowly for two hours; then take 
up the chicken; strain the liquor; put it back 
on the range and let it boil quickly to a glaze; 
brush the chicken over with this, and serve ona 

latter surrounded with mushrooms cooked in a 
rown gravy. 

CHICKEN, Broiled.—Boil a chicken gently for 
5 or 10 minutes; leave it to become cold ; divide 
it, and dip into egg and well seasoned bread 
crumbs; plentifully sprinkle with clarified but- 
ter; dip again into ihe crumbs ; broil over a 
clear and gentle fire from 4 to # hour; serve 
very hot, with mushroom sauce or with plain 
gravy thickened and flavored. 

CHICKEN CHEESE.—boil 2 chickens till tend- 
er; take out all the bones and chop the meat 
fine ; season to taste with salt, pepper and but- 
ter ; pour in enough of the liquor they are boiled 
in to make moist; mold it any shape you choose; 
when cold turn out and cut intoslices. 


CHICKEN CROQUETTES.—To 1 chicken and 1 
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Ib. of cold veal chopped very fine, almost to a 
paste, add 4 chopped onion, 1 tablespoonful 
parsley (chopped), 1 saltspoonful mace and 1 
ege; take the same quantity of stale bread 
crumbs as there is of chopped meat ; if you have 
any gravy or stock, heat and_ gradually stir in 
bread crumbs until the bread absorbs all the 
gravy; add that to the meat; if the mixture is 
not thin enough, add a little cream or milk; 
roll the croquettes egg-shaped or cone-shaped 
in an egg beaten with a tablespoonful of milk, 
then in bread crumbs dried in the oven; fry in 
boiling grease in a oa pan; when done, put 
on brown paper to absorb the grease. 

CHICKEN CUTLETS. — Skin and cut into 
jon 1 or 2 young chickens; remove the 

ones with care from the breast, merrythoughts 
and thighs, which separate from the legs. Mix 
well together a teaspoonful of salt, nearly } as 
much of mace, a little grated nutmeg and some 
cayenne; flatten and form into good shape the 
boned joints of chicken and the flesh of the 
wings; rub a little of the seasoning over them 
in every part; dip them into beaten egg; then 
into very fine bread crumbs, and fry them gen- 
tly in fresh butter until of a delicate brown; 
boil some of the bones and trimmings down in 
pt. of water, with a roll of lemon peel and a 
ittle salt and pepper to make gravy; after 
straining and clearing from fat, pour hot to 
some thickening made in the pan with a slice 
of fresh butter and a dessertspoonful of flour ; 
pile the cutlets high in the centre of the dish ; 
serve the sauce under them, or separately in a 
tureen. 

CHICKEN, Fricasseed.— Take the remains 
of a cold chicken, cut it into joints; make a 
gravy by simmering the trimmings in stock 
enough to cover them, with 1 onion stuck with 
three cloves, a bouquet of herbs, salt and pep- 
per; simmer the gravy for 1 hour; strain and 
thicken acupful of it with a teaspoonful of flour; 
let this boil, then put in the chicken; draw the 
saucepan from the fire a few minutes; mix a 
little of thesauce with the beaten yolks of 2 eggs 
and a cupful of cream; add this last mixture 
to the saucepan; let it get hot, but on no ac- 
count allow it to boil, or the eggs will curdle ; 
serve with the sauce poured over the chicken ; 
sprinkle a little chopped parsley on top. 

CHICKEN, Fried.—Take a nice, tender chick- 
en; open it down the back; after cleaning it 
well pound all the bones flat; wash, and wipe 
it dry on a clean towel ; season with pepper and 
salt; fry slowly in sweet lard until tender, and 
a fine brown on both sides; put it on a dish 
where it will keep warm; pour off the lard in 
the pan and any brown particles that may re- 
main; add 3 pt. of hot water and flour enough 
to make the gravy of the proper consistency ; 
to this can be added, if desired, about 25 large 
oysters, which remove from their liquor and put. 
into the pan with the gravy; let them simmer un- 
til their gills begin to shrivel; stir them all the 
time; when done, pour them over the chicken 
and send to the table hot. 

CHICKEN FRITTERS. — Cut into neat pieces 
some tender cold chicken ; let it stand awhile in 
a mixture of lemon juice, salt and pepper; make 
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a batter of milk, egg, flour and salt; stir the 
chicken into it and fry in hot lard, a bit of 
chicken in each spoonful of batter; serve very 
hot; first drain off all the fat; garnish with 
arsley. 

CHICKEN LIVERS.—1} doz. of chicken livers; 
$1b. of fat bacon; 1 saltspoonful of pepper; 1 
saltspoonful of salt; place the livers into a 
saucepan; cover them with cold water; throw 
in the salt; bring the water quickly to the boil- 
ing point; let the livers boil for 5 minutes; 
when done, remove the livers from the water; 
slice them lengthwise carefully in order not to 
break them; cut the bacon in very thin slices, 
and of a size similar to the slices of liver; thread 
alternate slices of liver and bacon upon a spit; 
broil all over a bright fire 5 minutes ; turn them 
constantly in order that they may brown easily; 
when broiled sprinkle over all the pepper, and 
send them to the table on spit. 

CHICKEN PIE.—Line the sides of a pie dish 
with a good puff paste; have your chicken 
cooked as for a fricassee, seasoned with salt and 

epper and a little chopped parsley ; when near- 
‘ly cooked Jay them ina pie dish with 4 1b. of 
salt pork cut into 1 in. squares, and some of the 
paste cut into 1} in. pee pour in a part ofthe 
chicken gravy; thicken with a little flour; cover 
the dish with the paste cover; cuta hole the 
size of a dollar in the cover; cover it with a 
piece of dough twice the size of the hole; 
when baked, remove this piece occasionally and 
examine the interior; brush egg over the pie, 
and bake in a quick oven. 

CHICKEN, Potted.—Take a roast fowl and 
carve off all the meat; take 2 slices of cold ham 
and chop it with chicken; add to this } Ib. of 
the best butter; add salt and pepper to taste; 
pound this all together to a paste ; put the mix- 
ture into a jam pot; cover closely. 

CHICKEN, Roasted. — Having picked and 
drawn them, wash out well in two or three wa- 
ters, adding a little soda to the last but one; 
prepare a stuffing of bread crumbs, butter, be - 
per, salt, ete.; fill the bodies and crops of the 
chickens, sew them up, and roast 1 hour or 
more, in proportion to their size; baste 2 or 3 
times with pibiee and water, afterward with 
their own gravy ; if laid flat within the dripping 
pan, put in at first a little water to prevent burn- 
Ing ; stew the giblets and necks in enough hot 
water to cover them, and when you have re- 
moved the fowls to a hot dish, pour this into 
the drippings; boil up once; add the giblets, 
chopped fine ; thicken with browned flour ; boil 
again, and send to table in a gravy boat; serve 
with crab apple jelly or tomato sauce. 

CHICKEN, Steamed.—Rub the chicken on the 
inside with pepper and 4 teaspoonful of salt; 
place in a steamer in a kettle that will keep it as 
near the water as possible; cover, and steam 14 
hours ; when done, keep hot while dressing is 
prepared ; cut them up; arrange onthe platter; 
serve with the dressing over them. Dress- 
ing: 1 pt. of gravy from the kettle without 
the fat ; add cayenne pepper and 4 teaspoonful 
of salt ; stir 6 tablespoonfuls of flour into 1 gill 
of cream until smooth, and add to the gravy. 

CHICKEN STEW.—Peel 2 onions, 1 turnip, 1 
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scraped carrot in 2 qts. of boiling water, with 6 
cloves, 1 doz. allspice, the same of whole white 
peppers,a leaf of mace, a pinch of cayenne pepper, 
1 tablespoonful of salt, 8 bay leaves, the same of 
sage, and a sprig of thyme; let them boil for 2 
hours; have the chickens cut up; stew for 2 
hours steadily, but not too fast; if the chickens 
are tough, give them 1 hour longer cooking; take 
the chicken out on the dishitis to be served on; 
keep it warm; strain the sauce, and put it back 
into the stewpan ; rub 1 tablespoontul of flour 
and butter smoothly together; add the yolks of 
2 eggs and 1 tablespoonful of finely chopped 
parsley; stir gradually in a cup of boiling water; 
pour the whole into the chicken sauce; “boil for 
5 minutes; stir continually, to keep it from 
curdling; pour over the chicken and serve. 

DUCK, Boiled.—Clean and pluck; take care 
that the skin be preserved from rents while 
plucking; salt for about 80 hours previous to 
cooking; flour a clean white cloth and boil in 
it; a moderate sized duck will take about 1 
hour’s boiling; make a rich onion sauce with 
milk, and send it to the table with the duck. 
When the duck is boiled fresh, stuffas for roast- 
ing, andserve with the same description ofgravy. 

DUCK, Roasted.—Clean, wash and wipe the 
ducks very carefully; to the usual dressing add 
a little sage (powdered or green), and a minced 
shallot ; tuft and sew up as usual, reserving the 
giblets for the gravy; if they are tender they 
will not require more than 1 hour toroast; baste 
well; skim the gravy before putting in the gib- 
lets and thickening; the giblets should bestewed 
in a very little water, then chopped fine and 
added to the gravy in the dripping pan, with a 
chopped shallot and a spoonful of browned 
flour; accompany with currant or grape jelly. 

DUCK, Salmi of.—Cut up a couple of cold 
roast ducks and heat the pieces in a saucepan 
with a rich brown sauce, into which has been 
put a glass of wine; season to taste; add some 
stoned olives; arrange on a hot dish, placing 
about the meat croutons of fried bread; cut the 
bread for these into small slices of any shape 
and fry in boiling lard. 

DUCK, Stewed.—The ducks should be cut 
into joints; lay in a stewpan with 1 pt. of good 
gravy; let it come to a boil; as the scum rises 
remove it; season with salt and cayenne; let 
them stew gently ? hour; mix smoothly 2 tea- 
spoonfuls of fine ground rice, with a glass of 
port, which stir into the gravy; let it have 7 or 
8 minutes to amalgamate with it; dish and send 
to table very hot. 

FORCEMEAT.—1. 6 eggs boiled hard; 1 cup- 
ful of minced chicken, veal, ham or tongue; 1 
cupful rich gravy ; 4 cupful bread crumbs; 2 
tablespoonfuls of mixed parsley, onion, summer 
savory, or sweet marjoram, chopped fine; juice 
of 4 lemon; 1 egg beaten light ; while the eggs 
are boiling, make the forcemeat by mixing the 
minced meat, bread crumbs, herbs, pepper and 
salt together, and work well into this the beaten 
raw eggs; when the eggs are boiled hard, drop 
for a minute into cold water, to loosen the 
shells; break these away carefully ; divide each 
egg into halves; cut a piece of white off at each 
end, that they may stand firmly when dished; 
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coat them thickly with the forcemeat ; brown 
them by setting them in a tin plate on the upper 
grating of a very hot oven, and heap neatly 
upon a hot dish; pour the boiling gravy, in 
which a little lemon juice has been squeezed at 
the last, overthem. 2. Soak a cupful of stale 
bread in cold water for 5 minutes; squeeze it as 
dry as possible in a clean cloth ; while the bread 
is soaking chop fine 1 tablespoonful of parsley, 
or any green savory herb, or 4 that quantity of 
any dried herb; chop also 1 teaspoonful of 
onion; putthese ingredients with the bread into 
afrying pan containing 1 tablespoonful of melt- 
ed drippings or butter; season highly with salt 
and pepper; stir over the fire until they are 
scalding hot, when the forcemeat is ready for use. 

GAME HASH.— Take underdressed’ or half 
roasted game; strip the skin from the thighs, 
wings and breast; arrange the joints evenly ina 
clean stewpan; keep them covered till wanted; 
cut into cubes 4 oz. of the lean of an unboiled 
ham; put it, with 2 oz. butter, into a thick well 
turned saucepan or stewpan; add38or 4 shallots 
minced, 1 carrot sliced, 4 cloves, 2 bay leaves, 1 
doz. peppercorns, 1 blade of mace, 1 small sprig 
of thyme, and 2 or 8 of parsley; stew them over 
a gentle fire; stir them frequently, until the 
sides of the saucepan appear of areddish brown; 
mix well with them a dessertspoonful of flour; 
let it take a little color; add by degrees, making 
the sauce boil as each portion is thrown in, # pt. 
of strong veal stock or gravy, and 4 pt. sherry 
or Madeira; put in the bodies of the birds, well 
bruised; boil them for from 1 to 1} hours; 
strain, and clear the sauce from fat; pour it on 
the joints of the game; heat them in itslowly; 
when they are near the point of boiling, dish 
them immediately with sippets of toast arranged 
round the dish. 

GAME, To Keep Fresh.—Game can be kept 
by placing finely pulverized charcoal in a thin 
muslin bag inside; change the charcoal every 
day, and wash the meat clean before cooking. 
Pare a fresh lemon very carefully, without 
breaking the thin white inside skin ; put it inside 
a wild duck and keep it there for 48 hours, and 
all of the fishy taste so disagreeablein wild fowls 
will be removed. The lemon should be re- 
moved and a fresh one put in its place every 12 
hours. 

GIBLETS.—Cut the pinions into two and the 
neck into four pieces; slice the gizzard and wash 
it well; clean the head and liver; fry all these a 
golden brown, in either butter or lard; flour 
each piece separately; put them into a stewpan 
with some clear beef stock, a bunch of savory 
herbs, a few peppercorns and cloves, 2 grated 
raw potatoes, and 1 onion cut into slices; salt 
and pepper to taste; let these all stew gently 
together; take 8 or 4 large turnips; quarter them 
and fry a golden brown color in butter; put 
them into another saucepan with the butter in 
which they have been fried, and a little beef 
stock; let these stew until quite tender; about 
4 hour before the giblets are served add the 
turnips to them. 

GOOSE, Boiled.—Dress and singe; put intoa 
deep dish; cover with boiling milk and leave 
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pe the goose into cold water on the fire; when 
oiling hot take it off; wash it in warm water 
and dry with a cloth; fill the body with a dress- 
ing of ‘bread crumbs, seasoned with pepper, salt, 
butter, 2 chopped onions and a little sage; put 
the goose into cold water and boil gently until 
tender; serve with giblet sauce, and with 
ickles, or acid jellies. 

GOOSE, Roasted.—NSinge, draw, and truss the 
goose; if an old one parboil it; the best stutf 
ing is a sage-and-onion stuffing; boil the on- 
ions in 1 or 2 waters; mix with bread crumbs, 
powdered sage, salt and pepper, nutmeg, and 2 
small apples chopped fine; fill the bird with the 
stuffing; sew it up with coarse thread ; sprih- 
kle salt over it; set it in a pan with a little warm 
water; baste frequently; do not take it from 
the oven until thoroughly cooked. 

GROUSE, Broiled.—-Carefully pluck the birds; 
remove the one of the wings, the heads, 
and the legs at the knees; split the grouse even- 
ly in half; pepper them; dip them in butter 
made liquid, and sprinkle them with bread 
crumbs; repeat this process; make a gridiron 
hot over a clear fire; rub it with suet; lay upon 
it the grouse; be careful to do the insides first, 
or the gravy will get too quickly drawn, and 
you will not be able to turn the birds; when 
done enough, and nicely browned, dish them up 
ona poivrade or tomato sauce rendered rather 
piquant. 

GROUSE, Larded.— Wash the grouse; be 
careful to pick out the shot; lard the breast 
with pork, cut in narrow strips; truss and rub 
over with butter; sprinkle with salt and pep- 
per, and very thickly with flour; bake 20 min- 
utes in a very quick oven; baste twice with but- 
ter and water; dredge the bird with flour; 
serve on toast with bread sauce. 

GROUSE, Roasted.—Split them; fry until 
brown; stew them gently in good, well-season- 
ed beef gravy with the giblets of the birds and 
a spoonful of tarragon vinegar ; when the grouse 
are tender strain the gravy and take off all fat; 
cut slices of fillet steak 4 in. thick, perfectly free 
from skin and fat; lay them at the bottom of a 
pie dish; mince the stewed heart, liver, and 
gizzard of the birds; mix them with the yolks 
of 2 hard-boiled eggs; bind them into a paste 
with the yolk of a raw egg; season with cay- 
enne pepper and salt; draw a knife twice over 
a clove of garlic, and stir the paste with it; roll 
into balls the size of marbles; place between 
the slices of steak, on the top of which put the 
grouse; season with salt and pepper; pour in 
the gravy ; cover up with good puff paste ; bake 
foran hour, or until done. 

HARE, Jugged.—1 hare; a bunch of sweet 
herbs; 2 onions, each stuck with 38 cloves; 6 
whole allspice; 4 teaspoonful of black pepper ; 
astrip of lemon peel; thickening of butter and 
flour; 2 tablespoonfuls of mushroom ketchup ; 
} pt. of port wine; wash the hare nicely ; cut it up 
into joints not too large; flour and brown them ; 
put them into astewpan with the herbs, onions, 
cloves, allspice, pepper, and lemon ge 3 cover 
them with hot water; when it boils carefully 
remove all the scum; let it simmer gently till 


over night; in the morning wash off the milk; | tender, which will be about 13 hours, or longer 
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should the hare be very old; take out the 
pieces of hare; thicken the gravy with flour 
and butter; add the ketchup and port wine; let 
it boil for about 10 minutes; strain it through 
a sieve over the hare and serve; add a few fried 
forcemeat balls at the moment of serving, or, 
instead of frying them, stew in the gravy, about 
10 minutes before the hare is wanted for use; 
serve red currant jelly with it. 

HARE. Stewed.—Skin the hare; cut it up; do 
not wash or wipe it; toss it in butter for about 
5 minutes ; aac 1 qt. of brown stock nicely fla- 
ored; stew all together very slowly till the meat 
is sufficiently tender ; add some port wine, flour 
and butter; serve it with small sippets of fried 
bread. 

MOCK DUCK. — Take a round of beef steak ; 
salt and pepper either side; prepare bread or 
crackers with oysters or without, as for stuffing 
a turkey ; lay the stuffing on the meat; sew up 
and roast about an hour. 

OPOSSUM.—Boil the ’possum in salt and red- 
pepper water until quite tender; brown well in 
an old-fashioned oven or skillet; around his 
body place a goodly number of potatoes. 

PARTRIDGE, Braised. —‘Truss 2 birds as for 
boiling; lard their breasts very finely with fat 
bacon ; put them into a small braising pan over 
a couple of slices of bacon; add 2 small onions 
stuck with $ doz. cloves, 2 carrots cut in pieces, 
a fagot of sweet herbs, and pepper and salt to 

ears, taste; add a cupful 

of stock and 1 of 

white wine; place a 

buttered paper over all 

and braise them gently 

for 2 hours; keep a few 

ane hotembers on the lid 

Braising Pot. of the pan; serve with 

their own liquor, strained and free from fat, 
or with truffle sauce. 

PARTRIDGE, Broiled.—Divide the birds into 2 
pieces; flatten them; wipe them dry all over 
with a soft cloth; prepare a very clear, brisk 

- fire, sprinkle the birds over with salt and cay- 
enne; broil them; lay them on a hot dish, 
and directly they are cooked, stick them over 
with lumps of fresh butter; pour mushrooms, 
stewed in a good, brown gravy, on top. 

PARTRIDGE, CROQUETTES. — Pick out from 
remnants of partridges a quantity of meat from 
the breasts; mince it all finely; put it into a 
saucepan, with a piece of butter previously 
melted and amalgamated with a pinch of flour ; 
add pepper and salt and a grate of nutmeg; stir 
well ; te off the fire, the yolk of an egg beat- 
en up with the juice of a Jemon and strained; 
spread out this mince when it is nearly cold, 
fashion it into small portions in the shape of 
balls or corks; dip each in a beaten-up egg; 
roll it in very fine baked bread crumbs ; Ase the 
croquettes rest awhile; fry them in hot lard to 
a golden color; serve on a napkin with plenty 
of fried parsley. 

PARTRIDGE. Stewed.—F'ix the wings over the 
back, and skewer the legs; take a piece of ba- 
con and put it withasmall piece of butter in a | 
stewpan; fry it brown; put in the partridges so 
that the bacon covers the breast; let them be | 
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very brown; add 4 pt. of gravy; boil a cabbage 
so that it is ready by the time the partridges are 
fried brown; chop it with pepper and salt, and 
a lump of butter; add it with gravy to the par- 
tridges ; stew slowly foran hour; when dishing 
place the bacon in the center of the dish; lay 
the partridges upon it; make a wall of the cab- 
bage round. 

PATE DE FOIE GRAS.—These pasties are pre- 
pared from the livers of geese, which have been 
tied down for 8 or 4 weeks to prevent them 
from moving, and forcibly compelled to swal- 
low, at intervals, a certain amount of fattening 
food; when they have become so fat that they 
would die in a short time, they are killed, and 
their livers, which have become very rich, fat, 
and pale during the process, are made into pies. 

PATE DE FOIE GRAS, Imitation.—The livers 
of 4 fowls and as many gizzards; 3 tablespoon- 
fuls melted butter; a chopped onion; 1 table- 
spoonful Mer sae sauce; salt and white pepper 
to taste; boil livers until quite done; drain and 
wipe dry; when cold, rub to a paste; let butter 
and chopped onion simmer together slowly for 
10 minutes; strain through thin muslin, pressing 
the bag hard; turn into a larger vessel; mix 
with the rest of the seasoning; work all togeth- 
er for a long while; butter a small earthen jar 
or cup; press the mixture hard down, inter- 
spersing with square bits of the boiled gizzards 
to represent truffles; cover all with melted but- 
ter, and set ina cool, dry place. 

PHEASANT, Roasted. — Let it hang as many 
days as possible without becoming tainted; 
pak off the feathers carefully; cut a slit in the 
yack of the neckto remove crop; then draw the 
bird in the usual way, and either wipe the in- 
side very clean with adamp cloth or pour water 
through it; wipe the outside also, but with a 
dry cloth; cut off the toes; turn the head of the 
bird under the wing, with the bill laid straight 
along the breast; skewer the legs, which must 
not be crossed; flour the pheasant well; lay it 
toa brisk fire; baste it constantly and plentiful- 
ly with well-flavored butter; send bread sauce 
and good brown gravy to table with it. 

PHEASANT, Stewed. — Truss the pheasant as 
for boiling; put it into a saucepan which is just 
large enough to hold it; pour in enough veal 
gravy, and stew it slowly, till sufficiently done; 
add about a score of chestnuts, previously boil- 
ed and blanched, 1 or 2 sliced artichoke bot- 
toms, already dressed, pepper, salt, a glass of 
white wine, and a little butter rolled in flour; 
make all hot ; squeeze into it the juice of $ lem- 
on; put the pheasant in a dish and pour the 
sauce over it. 

PIGEONS, Boiled.—Boil about 15 minutes by 
themselves; then boil a piece of bacon; serve 
with slices of bacon and melted butter. 

PIGEONS, Broiled. — Split the backs; season 
them highly ; lay them over a clear, brisk fire; 
serve with mushroom sauce. 

PIGEONS, Potted.—Season well with pepper, 
cayenne, a little mace and salt ; pack them close- 
ly in a pan; cover them with butter, and bake 
them; let them get cold; take off the fat; put 
ae pigeons into pots; pour melted butter over 
them. 
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PIGEONS, Stewed. — Take a white cabbage; 


cut it as if for pickling ; rinse in clear cold wa- 
ter; drain well; put it into asaucepan with equal 
quantities of milkand water; boil and strain off 
the milk; take a portion of the cabbage and 
lay it in a stewpan; soak the pigeons for } hour 
in cold milk and water; season well with salt 
and pepper, adding a little cayenne ; place them 
in the stewpan with the cabbage; cover them 
over with what remains ; add some white broth ; 
stew slowly until the pigeons are tender ; thick- 
en with a little cream, flour and butter; let it 
boil, and serve with a puree of the cabbage. 

PLOVERS.—These birds must not be drawn; 
roast them before a brisk fire, but at a distance; 
serve on toast with melted butter. 

PRAIRIE CHICKEN, Fried.—Cut in pieces of 
good shape; pepper and salt them; dip in bat- 
ter made of beaten egg with milk, fiour and salt 
added; fry in hot lard ; serve piled upon a hot 
dish and garnished with parsley ; serve lettuce 
mayonnaise at table with the chicken. 

PRAIRIE CHICKEN, Roasted. — This bird be- 
ing a little strong, and its flesh when cooked a 
little dry, lard or place wide strips of bacon 
or pork over its breast; use mild seasoned stuf- 
fing; dust a little flour over it; baste occa- 
sionally, and serve. 

QUAIL, Broiled. — Carefully pick, cut open 
down the back, and pound slightly with the 
steak-pounder, to break the bones, so they will 
lie flat on the gridiron; salt and pepper them; 
broil to a nice brown; have a pan of melted 
butter ready to dip each piece in as soon as 
cooked; have ready slices of bread, toasted to a 
light brown, and well buttered; lay a quail on 
each slice of the toast; then pour the butter 
which they were dipped in over the whole; 
serve hot. 

QUAIL PIE. — Cut the quail in pieces, and 
stew them about 10 minutes, or till tender; line 
your baking dish with a nice paste; put in the 

irds with a little of the water in which they 
were stewed, thickened with a little flour; shake 
in pepper and salt and bits of butter; cover 
with a nice crust and bake a delicate brown. 

QUAIL, Roasted.—Clean, truss and stuffas us- 
ual; cover the entire bird with thin slices of 
ham or salt pork, binding all with buttered 
packthread; roast } hour; baste with butter 
and water 3 times, then with the dripping; 
when done dish with the ham laid about the 
body of the bird; skim the gravy ; thicken with 
browned flour mixed in a little cold water, pep- 
a salt; boil up once and pour over the 

ird. 

RABBIT, Boiled.—After skinning the rabbit 
wash it in cold water; put it into warm water 
for about 20 minutes to soak out the blood; 
draw the head round to the side; secure it with 
a thin skewer run through that and the body; 

ut the rabbit into a stewpan of hot water ; let 
it boil gently until tender; when done, place it 
on a dish ; either smother with onion sauce, or 
with parsley and butter. 

RABBIT CUTLETS.—Prepare the rabbits as 
for a stew; cut the different limbs into the size 
of cutlets—such as the shoulders cut in half; 
also the legs with the ends of the bones chopped 
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off, and pieces of the back, even to the half of 
the head; have ready some bread crumbs and 
the yolk of an egg beat up; drop each cutlet in- 
to the egg and then cover with bread crumbs, 
as for veal cutlets; fry them anice brown; when 
ie dish them pour round them some rich 

rown gravy, which flavor with tomato sauce, 
ifapproved; put round them rolls of fried bacon. 

RABBIT, Piltacsaed,—Clean ; cut into joints ; 
soak for 1 hour in salt water; do not use head 
or neck; season each piece with pepper and salt ; 
dredge with a little flour; fry in butter until 
brown; remove the rabbit from the pan ; leave 
the grease; place it in asaucepan ; pour over 
enough lamb or veal broth to cover the joints ; 
add a finely chopped onion, 1 tablespoonful of 
walnut catsup, a bunch of sweet herbs, 1 pinch 
of cloves, same of allspice, and a little cayenne 
pepper; cover closely ; let simmer for 25 min- 
utes; lay the joints in order upon a heated 
dish; strain the gravy; return it to the pan; 
thicken with flour; adda lump of butter and 
the juice of 4 lemon; pour the gravy over the 
joints ; serve hot. 

RABBIT PIE.—Cut up two young rabbits ; 
season with white pepper, salt, a little mace and 
nutmeg, all in fine powder; add also a little 
cayenne; pack the rabbit with slices of ham, 
forcemeat balls, and hard eggs, by turns in lay- 
ers; bake in a dish; add a little water; omit 
the water if it is to be raised in a crust; by the 
time it is taken out of the oven have ready a 
gravy of knuckle of veal, or a bit of the scrag, 
with some shank bones of mutton, seasoned 
with herbs, onions, mace, and white pepper; if 
the pie is to be eaten hot, add truffles, morels or 
mushrooms, but not if intended to be eaten 
cold; ifit be made in a dish put as much gravy 
as will fill the dish, but in raised crusts the gra- 
vy must be carefully strained, and then put in 
cold as jelly. ‘ 

RABBIT, Roasted.—After cleaning and wash- 
ing well, let it soak in cold water for an hour or 
more; have the water a little salty and change 
it once or twice; parboil the heart and liver; 
chop up fine with one slice of fat salt pork; 
make your dressing of bread-crumbs; mix in 
the chopped heart, liver and pork; season well 
with pepper and salt; moisten with a little of 
the water in which the heart, etc., were boiled ; 
stuff the rabbit with this dressing; sew it up ; 
spread or rub butter all over it, and roast; oc- 
easionally baste with melted butter and water; 
when the gravy flows freely enough, baste with 
that; a few moments before removing from the 
oven sift a little flour over; place it on a heated 
dish ; take the dripping-pan containing the gra- 
vy and place it on the top of the range; have 
prepared a small onion sig very fine ; add 
it to the gravy; also a small lump of butter ; 
thicken with a little flour; let it boil up; just 
before removing from the fire add the juice of 
lemon ; serve the gravy in a sauceboat; garnish 
the rabbit with sliced lemon; cut off the head 
just before sending to the table; serve with cur- 
rant jelly. 

RABBIT, Stewed.—Wash a rabbit thorough- 
ly ; Jet it lie for 2 or 3 hours in cold water; cut 
it into joints; dry them upon acloth; dredge 
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them with flour; fry them of a light brown 
with butter; stew them in the following sauce : 
Brown & oz. of butter in a stewpan, with a ta- 
blespoonful of flour, a minced onion, some pep- 
per and salt; add a pint of gravy and the rab- 
his ; stew them till they are tender; just previ- 
ous to serving, stir in a tablespoonful of ketch- 
a When the rabbit is to be dressed with a 
white sauce, it should not be fried, but stewed 
in the white stock, which is seasoned with white 
pepper andsalt; thicken with a piece of butter 
mixed with flour; a few minutes before serving 
add a little cream, and a tablespoonful of lemon 
ickle. 

REED BIRDS. — Pluck, draw, and arrange 
nicely in a dripping pan with bits of fresh but- 
ter between them; allow them to cook for a 
few minutes on one side; then turn them over 
to brown on the other side; add a little salt; 
place them on a hot platter and pour gravy 
over them ; serve with Saratoga chips, 

SNIPE HASH.—Cut the meat from the bones 
and roughly mince it; stew down the bones and 
insides together with herbs, shallots, champagne, 
and stock; when this is pretty thick strain it; 
add to it the flesh of the snipes; make all 
thoroughly hot, by which time the birds will 
be sufficiently done; serve it in a dish garnished 
round the margin with sippets of bread fried in 
butter; decorate each sippet with an egg nicely 
poached and trimmed. 

SNIPE, Roasted.—Pluck and draw the snipe; 
ea the trail and head; tie a thin strip of 

acon over the breast; chop up the trail and 
spread it on buttered toast, one slice for each 
bird; lay the birdsin the pan with the toast be- 
tween them; roast 20 minutes; remove the ba- 
con, place the birds on the toast and serve. 

TURKEY, Boiled.—Take a plump hen turkey, 
singe, draw, and truss as you would to roast; 
make a stuffing of herbs, salt, pepper, bread 
crumbs, a little mace and grated lemon peel, 
with a few oysters chopped up, a spoonful of 
butter and a raw egg; mix your dressing well 
together; fill the bird; sew it up; tie up the 
turkey in a floured cloth to make it white; sim- 
mer until tender. 

TURKEY, Boned.—Buy a turkey, one that has 
not been drawn, so as to have no openings in it, 
if possible; if drawn sew up openings firmly be- 
fore boning; take 2 chickens, 1 beef tongue, 1 
can oysters, 1 lb. fresh, lean side pork ; have the 
turkey frozen and thawed, the tongue boiled 
and skinned, the pork roasted, the oysters taken 
out of the liquor, and the chickens cut in small 
pieces; put on to boil with just water enough to 
cover ; lay the turkey on its breast; cut off the 
legs and wings at first joint; cut down the 
whole length of the back; with a sharp knife 
scrape the meat at each side from the bones; 
throw the bones in with the chickens to boil. 
For the filling: Lay the whole tongue to form 
the breast; clear all the chicken meat from the 
bones ; cut the pork in small pieces ; fill up your 
turkey, legs, wings and all, after tying ends of 
legs and wings tight, with chicken, pork and 
oysters, and a little dressing; have the chicken 
liquor well boiled and seasoned; strain it into 
the turkey, which will form a jelly ; sew up the 
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turkey firmly; turn it over and shape it nicely 
with the hands; tie a cord tightly to the neck, 
and draw it round and tie it to the right wing 
close to the body ; tie down legs and wings, in- 
serting skewers if you have them; sew around 
it a piece of strong cloth, and steam or roast; 
leave the cloth on till cold; carve cold in round, 
thin slices, commencing at the neck. 

TURKEY, Deviled.—Place the legs and wings 
on a gridiron; broil slowly; have ready asauce 
made of 1 tublespoonful each of pepper, vine- 
gar, made mustard, celery sauce, ae acid fruit 
jelly witha little salt ; lay the broiled turkey on 
a hot dish; pour the dressing over it and sift 
cracker dust over the whole. 

TURKEY, Roasted.—Draw the turkey; rinse 
out with several waters; and in next to the 
last mix a teaspoonful of soda; prepare a dress- 
ing of bread crumbs mixed with butter, pepper, 
salt, thyme, or sweet marjoram, and wet with 
hot water or milk; add the beaten yolks of 2 
eggs; mince a dozen oysters and stir into the 
dressing ; if desirable, wet the bread crumbs 
with the oyster liquor ; stuff the craw with this, 
and tie a string tightly about the neck to pre- 
vent the escape of the stuffing; then fill the 
body of the turkey and sew it up with strong 
thread. In roasting, if the fire is brisk, allow 
about 10 minutes to 1 Ib.; but it depends much 
upon the turkey’s age if this holds good in all 
cases. Dredge it with flour before roasting, and 
baste often ; at first with butter and water, after- 
ward with the gravy in the dripping pan. Lay 
the turkey in the pan with a teacupful of hot 
water. Roast to a good brown, and if it threat- 
ens todarken too rapidly, lay asheet of white 
pepe over it until the lower part is also done. 

tew the chopped giblets in just enough water 
to cover them, and when the turkey is lifted 
from the pan add these with the water in which 
they were boiled, to the drippings; thicken 
with a spoonful of browned flour, wet with 
water to prevent lumping; boil up once more, 
and pour into the gravy boat. Ifthe turkey is 
very fat, skim the Spon well before putting 
in the giblets. Serve with cranberry sauce; 
some lay fried oysters in the dish around the 
turkey. 

TURKEY, Steamed.—Let it, after dressing, re- 
main in cold water from 20 minutes to 4 four 
to extract the blood; hang ina cool place for 
24 hours, in winter even longer. See that every 
By feather is taken out; rinsein cold water; wipe 

ry; rub the inside with pepper and salt; fill 
with oysters carefully a in their own liq- 
uor to remove bits of shells; sew up the tur- 
key, place in a large dish, and set it in a steam- 
er over boiling water; lay a clean cloth over 
the steamer dnd shut the cover on tight; steam 
till tender, 2} hours, or, if large, 8 hours; run a 
fork into the breast to see if done; if it seems 
tender and no reddish juice flows out, it is 
ready to take up; strain the gravy and put in 
the oyster sauce ee should be ready while 
the turkey is cooking), made like stewed oys- 
ters, and thickened with farina or butter and 
flour; let it just boil up, and add a little boiled 
cream; pour this over the steamed turkey, and 
serve hot. Or stuff, as for a common baked 
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turkey, and steam; stuff with good plump 
chestnuts after the skins are removed, and the 
grey made with giblets chopped fine; adda 
ittle flour as you chop, and the gravy from the 
dish stirred to it; set over the fire to boil up; 
while the gravy is being made, rub a little but- 
ter over and sprinkle the turkey with flour 
very slightly ; set in a hot oven to brown deli- 
cately. 

TURKEY, Stewed.—An old turkey is more 
tender stewed than when cooked in any other 
way. Put into a large pot $1b. bacon cut in 
slices, + lb. of knuckle veal, 3 sprigs of parsley, 
2 of thyme, 6 small onions, 1 carrot cut in small 
pieces, 8 cloves, salt and pepper, and then the 
turkey ;.add 1 pt. each of broth and white wine, 
cover as closely as possible, and simmer gently 
about "4 hours; then turn the turkey over and 
put it back on the fire for 2} hours; dish the 
turkey ; strain the sauce; put it back on the fire, 
and after reducing it to a glaze, spread it over 
the turkey andserve. Some prefer stewed tur- 
key when cold. 

ENISON, Boiled.—Boil till tender with suffi- 

cient water to keep from burning; when done 

ut in some butter, pepper and salt; let it brown 
in the kettle. 

VENISON CHOPS.—Cut the chops as nearly 
one size as possible; flatten them nicely; lard 
them with slips of fat bacon; soak them for a 
day ina marinade; drain them; toss them in 
scalding hot olive oil; do them quickly over a 
brisk fire; when they are nicely browned ar- 
range them in a dish; serve with tomato sauce. 

VENISON HASH,— Cut into small square 
pieces; put into a saucepan with about 2 table- 
spoonfuls of sweet oil; when they are well rend- 
ered, add 2 tablespoonfuls of flour; alittle bacon 
cut in small squares, and afew shallots; let the 
whole simmer until of a nice color; add about 
1 pt. of claret wine, the tenth part of stock, anda 
bunch of parsley, thyme and sage tied together; 
let it simmer on aslow fire about 1 hour; before 
serving, you must be careful to remove all the 

rease; serve with toast, fried in butter, around 

e dish. 

VENISON, Roasted.—Hang the venison for 10 
days or a fortnight in a cool dry place; at the 
end of that time wash and wipe it; then beat it 
well; flay off the skin; take bacon strips rather 
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more than 2 in. long and lard all over the fleshy 
ede ; roast or bake the meat, basting constant- 
y; use sour cream or butter and milk for the 
purpose ; send to table with a sauce made by 
adding water to the bastings, skimming and 
straining, and adding pepper, salt and lemon 
uice. 

VENISON STEAK.—From a small neck of ven- 
ison neatly cut 4 or 5 steaks ; remove a portion 
of the bone from each, and divest them of all 
superfluous parts; give each steak a good blow 
with the blade of the chopper, so as to flatten 
the steaks evenly; rub a gridiron with a bit of 
the fat ; place the venison upon it ; broil it over a 
clear charcoal fire until the steaks are done; 
serve with a sauce made by simmering together 
red wine and currant jelly until they form a 
syrup. 

‘ VENISON STEAK SAUCE.—Puta cup of stock, 

a small teaspoonful of salt, } teaspoonful of pep- 
per, and a very little cayenne, 2 or 8 cloves and 
a few allspice in a saucepan; let all boil up; 
then stir in a piece of butter, halfthe size of an 
egg, in which a teaspoonful of flour has been 
well mixed; 1 teaspoonful of currant jelly; 1 
wineglass of claret; heat it once more; pour it 
through a strainer, so as to remove the picces 
of spice. 

OODCOCK, Boiled.— Pluck and draw the 
birds; truss and boil them for 10 minutes in nice 
clear savory beef stock; while they are doing, 
chop the trails, etc., and the livers; mix these in 
a saucepan with a few tablespoonfuls of the liq- 
uor in which you boil the birds; add a piece of 
butter rolled in flour and 2 tablespoonfuls of 
port wine; when the butter is melted, put in a 
teacupful of fried bread crumbs; as soon as 
these are hot, place the woodcocks in a dish; 
mask them with the sauce; garnish with thin 
slices of fresh lemon. 

WOODCOCK, Roasted. — Carefully pluck the 
birds; omit drawing them; they should not be 
spitted, but suspended with the vent downwards; 
place a nice round of toast underneath to catch 
the trail; about 20 minutes roasting will be 
enough; baste simply with fresh butter, and 
send the birds to table as hot as possible; they 
should be laid upon the toast in a dish, and 
slices of orange employed as a garnish. 
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REMARKS. — All meats and game are the 
better for slight cooking, with the exception of 
veal and pork. Have a hot oven for whatever 
is to be roasted; a bed of very hot coals for 
broiling; and fat that is hot enough to send up 
blue smoke for frying. For roasts have a very 
hot oven at first; and do not season until the 
meat browns ; these precautions keep the juices 
intact. But the joints must not be suffered to 
burn, and the oven must be cooled off a little 
as soon as the outside is well coated. After 
this, the old rule of 15 minutes to a lb. can be 
varied to suit the taste. The meat must be elas- 
tic to the pressure of the finger, or it is done to 
death. 


oven; the steam generated prevents scorching: 
When the joint is to be boiled, if the juices are’ 
to be retained in the meat itself, put the meat 
into fast boiling water, and let it boil for 10 
minutes to make the outside hard and thus pre- 
vent the juice escaping, then add cold water 
equal in quantity to about 4 of the boiling wa- 
ter, and then boil till done. Remove the scuin 
when the water is on the point of boiling, or it 
will quickly sink and spoil the appearance of 
the meat. If it is desired to extract the juice 
from raw meat, cover it with cold water and 
simmer slowly. Soak dried and smoked meat 
for some hours before putting into the water. 


eep a basin or cup of water in the | Placethe meat in a saucepan sufficiently large to 
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contain the joint easily, and just cover with water 
—no more. To lard a piece of meat, get a larding 
needle—that is a piece of steel from 6 to 9 in. 
long, pointed at one end and having 4 slits at the 
other, to hold a small strip of bacon when put 
between them; cut the bacon in pieces 2 or 8 
inches long and } to 4 in. square; put each, 
one after the other, in the pin; insert it in the 
meat; leave only about 3 in. out, using 8 pieces 
to each Ib. 

BACON, Boiled.—Boil some fine streaked parts 
of bacon with a little stock; add the ends of 8 
or 10 sausages; boil in same stock some white 
cabbages for 2 hours; add salt and spice; serve 
very hot; place sausages and cabbages around 
the dish, and the bacon in the middle. 

BACON, Steamed.—Scrape the outer rind or 
skin well; wash the bacon; put it intoa steamer 
over a pot of boiling water; steam it as long as 
required by the weight; serve with veal or fowl, 
or by itself with greens. 

BEEF, A la Mode.—1. Take 8 or 10 lbs. of 
beef (the rump or buttock), or the same weight 
of a breast of veal; divide it into neat pieces of 
3 or 4 oz. inweight; put it into a large stewpan 
with 4 oz. of good beefdripping; but first make 
the dripping hot, and flour the meat; add 2 
large onions minced fine, dredge with flour, 
and stir with a wooden spoon for about 10 min- 
utes, or until the contents of the pan be thick; 
then pour in about 1 gal. of water; do this 
gradually, stirring all together; bring it to a boil; 
then skim, and add 1 dr. of ground black pep- 
per, 2 of eae and 2 bay leaves; set the pan 
where it will stew gently for about 38 hours; 
when the meat is tender serve.-—2. Rump, sir- 
loin or rib of beef; lard through with 10 or 12 
long pieces of fat bacon; put it into an earthen 
pan with a calf’s foot, 4 onions, 2 carrots sliced, 
a bunch of parsley, 2 bay leaves, 2 sprigs of 
thyme, 2 cloves, 4 teaspoonful of pepper, 1 tea- 
spoonful of salt, 4 wineglassfuls of sherry, 4 
wineglassfuls of water, and 1 lb. of streaky 
bacon. 

BEEF, Au Gratin. —Take cold beef, either 
boiled or roast; cut it in thin slices; grease a 
tin pan; dust with bread crumbs; put in a little 
chopped parsley and lay on the slices of beef; 
Duk salt, pepper and parsley on top; dust with 
bread crumbs; drop on lemon juice and a little 
broth, just to cover the bottom of the pan, and 
place it in the oven. 

BEEF, Boiled.—Melt about 3 oz. butter, over 
a slow fire, into 1 tablespoonful of flour; when 
they have simmered a little, add some chopped 
onion and a dessertspoonful of shred parsley; 
when the whole is browned, season with pepper; 
add 4 or # pt. of good stock or gravy; mince 
the meat finely; put it in with the rest; let it 
heat grdaually; when near boiling, thicken with 
a small tablespoonful of flour; just before serv- 
ing, add a tablespooafal of catsup. 

BEEF, Curried.—Cut your beef into pieces 
1 in square; put some butter in a saucepan 
along with 2 onions; fry until brown; add 
sufficient curry powder, and mix thoroughly; 
add } pt. of milk and the beef; let it stew gen- 
tly for 1 hour; stir it occasionally to prevent 
burning ; serve with rice. 
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BEEF, Dried.—Heat milk and water; thicken 
with a beaten egg and a little flour; when nice- 
ly boiled, add the beef sliced as thin as possi- 
ble; immediately remove from the fire, as the 
less it is cooked the better; if very salty, fresh- 
en in alittle hot water before going into the 
gravy. 
~ BEEF, Fillet of.—Slice a tenderloin of beef; 
salt and pepper it; let it lay 1 hour in melted 
butter; brown it quickly on both sides in this 
same butter; take out the beef; add to the 
butter a spoonful of flour, soup, gravy, or meat 
juice, as convenient, and mushrooms to taste; 
put back the slices of tenderloin; cover the spi- 
der and stew slowly until sufficiently cooked; 
put the slices of meat on a platter with the 
mushrooms around it; add the juice of a lemon 
and a glass of Madeira wine to the sauce. 

BEEF, FRICASSEED.—Take any piece of beef 
from the forequarter, such as is generally used 
for corning ; cook it tender in just sufficient wa- 
ter to have it all evaporate in cooking; when 
about half dgne put in salt enough to season it 
well; add 4 teaspoonful of pepper; if the wa- 
ter should not be done out soon enough, turn it 
off and let the beef dry 15 minutes, turning it 
often; make the gravy of the water turned off. 
or add water from the tea-kettle, and 1 or 2 
tablespoonfuls of flour; serve with vegetables 
and salad, or apple sauce. 

BEEF GRAVY.—Take 3 Ibs. of beefsteak, a 
knuckle of veal, 5 carrots, 6 onions, 2 cloves, 2 
bay leaves, a bunch of parsley, and scallions; 
put all these into a stewpan with two ladlefuls 
of broth; set them over a good fire to reduce 
them; cover the stove ; let the stewpan stand 
over it until the meat begins to give out the 
gravy and adheres slightly; when the jelly at 
the bottom of the stewpan is nearly black, take 
it from the stove; let it stand for 10 minutes; 
fill the stewpan with good broth or water; if 
the latter, not so large a quantity; let this sim- 
mer for 38 hours; skim and season well; if wa- 
ter is used instead of broth, strain the gravy first. 

BEEF, Grenadins of.—Cut some beef fillet 
in slices $ in. thick; trim them all to the same 
size in the shape of cutlets; lard them finely and 
thickly with fat bacon; lay them, larded side 
uppermost, into a baking dish; add as much 
rich stock or gravy as will come up to, but not 
cover the larding; cover the dish and put in the 
oven to cook gently for 4 hour; take off the 
cover; baste the grenadins with the gravy; let 
them remain in the oven for the larding to brown; 
cut equal quantities of carrots and potatoes into 
the shape of small olives; boil them so that 
they remain whole; make asauce of butter and 
flour in a saucepan; add as much of the grena- 
din gravy as will make a nice sauce; stir well; 
put in the vegetables, and when very hot, ar- 
range the grenadins around a dish with the veg- 
etables and gravy in the centre. 

BEEF, Potted. — Take a piece of lean beef 
weighing 5 Ibs.; free it from the skin and gris- 
tle; put in a covered stone jar with } teacupful 
of water; stand the jar in a kettle of boiling wa- 
ter to boil from 5 to 6 hours; see that the water 
does not boil into the jar; when done, take it up 
and cut into shreds; pound in a mortar with a 
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seasoning of pepper, salt, and ground cloves; 
when smooth and like paste, mix with 10 oz. of 
clarified butter; press into little jars ; pour but- 
ter over the top, and tie down for use. 

BEEF, Ragout of. — Take equal quantities of 

vod gravy and boiling water, a pint in all; pour 
it into a stewpan, in which 2 lbs. of cold roast 
beef, sliced, have been put ; add 5 or 6 small on- 
ions, some mixed spices, pepper and salt to taste, 
and let the whole stew very gently until tender, 
which will be in about 2 hours; before serving, 
add capers and pickled walnuts to the gravy. 

BEEF, Roasted. — Prepare for the oven by 
dredging lightly with flour; season with salt 
and pepper; place in the oven; baste frequent- 
ly while roasting; allow } hour per Ib. of meat, 
if you like it rare; longer, if youlike it well 
done; if wanted part rare and part well done, 
let the outside be well done, but take care that 
the inside is not well done through; serve with 
a sauce, made from the drippings in the pan, to 
which has been added a tablespoonful of Har- 
vey or Worcestershire sauce, and a tablespoon- 
ful of tomato catsup; thicken with browned 
flour, and serve in a gravy boat. 

BEEF, Sploed, — Mix in a jar or bowl that 
can be covered, 2 lbs. common salt, 1 lb. dark 
brown sugar, + 1b. groundallspice, 1 0z. ground 
cloves, 2 oz. black pepper, 1 teaspoonful cay- 
enne; use a wooden bowl or unpainted tub that 
will just hold theround; fill the hole from which 
the marrow bone was taken with marrow or 
nice fat ; bind into nice shape with strips of cot- 
ton and skewers; rub with a tablespoonful of 

owdered saltpetre on both sides and in all crev- 
ices; leave for 24 hours in a cool, dry place, 
that will not freeze; rub daily with some of the 
above mixture for 2 or 8 weeks, turning every 2 
days and ladling its own liquor over it; when 
ready to cook the round, provide a tin dish that 
will just hold it; place small pieces of hard 
wood to keep the meat from sticking to the tin 
underneath ; also chopped vegetables, carrots, 
onions, celery tops, and suet or drippings ; strew 
some of these thickly on the top; cover all with a 
coarse paste rolled to keep moist and retain their 
flavor; bake 6 hours in a moderate oven ; when 
done, take off the paste cover; remove the vege- 
tables, etc; put on the round heavy weights 
until quite cals slice thinly. 

BEEFSTEAK, Broiled.—A rump steak; 1 oz. 
of butter; pepper and salt; have the steak cut 
about } or 4 in. in thickness; place the gridiron 
over a clear fire; rub the bars with fat; place 
the steak on # and broil it; turn frequently; 
carefully prick the fork through the fat; have 
ready a hot dish on which you have peed a 
lump of butter the size of a large walnut, the 
ketchup, and pepper and salt; lay the steak, 
rubbing plaboy over with butter, on the dish; 
serve as quickly as possible. 

BEEFSTEAK, Fried.—Pound, but do not hack 
it; have your pan very hot; put a small piece 
of butter in it; let it brown; season the steak 
on both sides with salt and pepper; place in 
the pan and turn constantly ; let it cook quick- 
ly ; when done and nicely browned, turn a plate 
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to catsup to the gravy, to give it piquancy. 

BEEFSTEAK PUDDING.—1 Ib. of flour; 6 oz. 
of chopped suet; a little salt; 14 lbs. of steak ; 
pepper and salt to taste; water; make a paste 
of the flour, suet, and salt; butter a round-bot- 
tomed basin; line it with pari turning a little 
over the edge; cut up the steak into small 
pieces with a little fat; flour them lightly ; sea- 
son highly with pepper and salt; lay them in 
the basin; pour over them } cupful of water ; 
cover the top of the basin with paste, pressing 
it down with the thumb ; tie the basin in a flour- 
ed pudding cloth; put it into a saucepan of 
boiling water ; keep it boiling for 2 hours, occa- 
sionally adding a little water; when done, untie 
the cloth, turn the pudding over on a dish, and 
take the basin carefully from it. 

BEEF STEW.—Take a 3 Ib. piece of rump of 
beef; remove the bone; bind it up tight; put 
it in a pot or stewpan that will just 10ld it ; sea- 
son with ground spices; fry 2 large onions 
sliced; add them to it, with 2 carrots, 2 turnips, 
a few cloves, a blade of mace, a head of celery, 
and a potato quartered; add stock enough to 
cover the meat; simmer as gently as possible 
until quite tender; remove the fat; take out 
the meat; add 4 pt. of port, a wineglassful of 
vinegar, and a tablespoonful of Worcestershire 
sauce to the gravy; strain over the meat; serve 
With a garnish of assorted vegetables arranged 
neatly around the dish. 

BLOOD GRAVY.—Put a few slices of ham in- 
toa thick stewpan; lay over it some slices of 
lean veal; half cover the meat with jelly stock ; 
stew it over a brisk fire; take care that it does 
not burn; when the broth is reduced, thrust a 
knife into the meat so that the gravy may run 
out; stew it more gently till brown; turn the 
meat frequently ; when of dark red color, moist- 
en with hot stock; season with shred mush- 
rooms, parsley and green onions; when it has 
boiled an hour, skim and strain it through a 
tammy to clarify for use. 

BROWN GRAVY. — Take 2 or 3 onions; fry 
them in butter until they are a very nice brown, 
be careful not to let them burn; take a slice of 
bread and slowly toast it till it is quite hard and 
brown; take a stewpan and put them into it 
along with some bones, pieces of meat, some 
thyme, ete.; add water enough and stew until 
the ingredients form a thick gravy ; add pepper 
and salt ; then strain it and keep in a cool place 
until wanted. 

BUBBLE AND SQUEAK.—Slices of cold boiled 
beef; chopped potatoes; chopped up cabbage; 
both previously boiled ; pepper, salt and a little 
butter ; chop up and fry the cold potatoes and 
cabbage with a little pepper, salt, and a good 
large piece of butter; set it aside to seep ot; 
lightly fry some slices of cold boiled beef; put 
them ina hot dish with alternate layers of the 
vegetables, piling high in the middle. 

CALF’S HEAD, Baked.—Butter the head ; pow- 
der with seasoning composed of very fine bread 
crumbs, a few sweet herbs and sage, chopped 
very fine, and cayenne, white pepper, and salt ; 
divide the brains into several pieces not too small; 


over it and stand where it will cook slowly a few | sprinkle them with bread crumbs; lay them in 


minutes; add a spoonful of mushroom or toma- 


the dish with the head; strew a quantity of 
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small pieces of butter over the head and in the 
eyes; throw crumbs over all; pour in # of the 
dish full of water; bake in a fast oven 2 hours. 

CALF’S HEAD, Boiled. — 4 calf’s head; 3 pt. 
of melted butter; parsley; 1 lemon; a pinchof 
pepper and salt; soak the calf’s head in cold 
water for 13 hours; then for 10 minutes in hot 
water before it is dressed; put it into a sauce- 
pan with plenty of cold water, enough for the 
head toswim; let it boil gently ; when the scum 
rises skim it very carefully ; afterthe head boils 
let it sinamer gently for 14 hours; serve it with 
melted butter and parsley over it; garnish with 
slices of lemon and tiny heaps of fried parsley. 

CALF’S HEAD, Boned.—RKemove the brains; 
throw them into cold water for an hour; drain; 
then boil them in salt and water for 20 minutes, 
and set aside; put the head into cold water and 
wash it well; ar it there to draw out the 
blood for an hour; take it out and dry it well 
with a towel; place the calf’s head on the table 
with the front part of the head facing you; 
draw the sharp point of a knife from the back 
part of the head right down to the nose, making 
an incision down to the bone of the skull; with 
the knife clear the scalp and cheeks from the 
bones right and left; always keep the point of 
the knife close to the bone; when the head has 
been boned wash it well; wipe it with a clean 
cloth; season the inside with salt and pepper; 
roll it up with the tongue ; tie it, and blanch in 
hot water for 10 minutes; put it into cold water 
afew minutes; wipe it dry and set it aside un- 
til wanted. 

CALF’S HEAD, Broiled.—Cut a prepared calf’s 
head into pieces quite 8 in. wide ; poe them in 
a saucepan; cover with water; add a wineglass- 
ful of vinegar ; simmer 3 hour; pase them in 
cold water a few minutes; dry them on a tow- 
el; ruba little sweet oil over each piece; broil; 
when done brush melted butter over them with 
the juice of } lemon. 

CALF’S HEAD, Collared.—Bone a calf’s head 
carefully ; wash it well; wipe it dry; lay the 
head on the table; spread on it a forcemeat 
made of the brain and tongue, and a very little 
ham mixed with 1 tablespoonful of chopped 
parslev, 1 teaspoonful of thyme, 1 teaspoonful 
of marjoram, the minced yolks of 3 hard boiled 
eggs, 1 wineglassful brandy, and a little salt, 
pepper and nutmeg; roll the head as tightly as 
possible; tie it in a cloth; bind it with tape; 
put it into a saucepan with stock enough to 
cover it; add a carrot, a parsnip, an onion, a 
sliced lemon, a few bay leaves, salt, and a doz. 
bruised peppers; let it boil gently 8 hours; take 
it out of the cloth and pour round it a sauce 
made of 1 pt. of the liquid in which it was boiled, 
with a little lemon juice, 2 small pickles, and 4 
button mushrooms chopped fine. 

CALF’S HEAD, Fried.—Cut the prepared calf’s 
head into pieces 2 in. wide ; lay them for 8 hours 
in a pickle made of 2 tablespoonfuls of lemon 
juice, 1 wineglassful of Rhine wine, salt and 
pepper, and a pinch of mace; take them out; 
drain them; dip each piece in egg batter; roll 
in cracker dust; fry in hot fat; send to table 
with some hot condiment. 

CALVES’ BRAINS, Fried.—Lay 4 pieces of 
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calves’ brains in cold water and salt for 1 hour, 
to draw out the blood; remove the outer skin 
without breaking the brains; put them over the 
fire in enough cold water to cover them, with 4 
gill of vinegar, 2 bay leaves, a sprig of parsley, 
and an onion stuck with 8 cloves; bring them 
to a boil, and simmer slowly for 10 minutes; 
take them up carefully and lay them in cold 
water and salt to cool; when old cut each one 
in 2 pieces; roll them first in cracker dust, then 
in 1 raw egg beaten with atablespoonful of cold 
water, then again in cracker dust; fry them in 
plenty of smoking hot fat; as soon as they are 
golden brown take them up on a skimmer; lay 
them on a soft a or napkin to absorb the 
fat; arrange on a platter, containing 3 pt. toma- 
to sauce. 

CALVES’ BRAINS, Stewed.—Take the strings 
from 4 doz. calves’ brains; let them drain in cold 
water for about 1 hour; render a little bacon in 
a saucepan with a few sliced carrots and onions 
mixed, some parsley, thyme, bay leaves, etc.; 
when they have simmered a little while, add 3a 
bottle of claret wine, with a little salt and a 
whole pepper; as soon as it commences to boil, 
add the brains; let them boil about 20 minutes 
on a slow fire; then take them out; bind the 
liquid with a little flour and butter mixed, and 
already cooked; let it reduce until only about 4 
the quantity is left; strain through a sieve; put 
it intoa saucepan with some bacon cut in small 
squares, about 2 doz. small onions, a few mush- 
rooms and the brains; let them simmer about 
12 or 15 minutes; serve them on a dish garn- 
ished with toast fried in butter; dress with 
chopped pickles. 

CALVES’ FEET, Stewed.— Wash them clean ; 
divide without entirely separating them; lay 
them open in the stewpan; cover them with 
veal broth ; cut into pieces a slice of tender beef; 
add to the stew; when it boils throw in a little 
salt; clear the scum as it rises; throw in a 
fagot of parsley, a small head of celery, an 
onion stuck with cloves, 8 small ones plain, 1 
good size carrot, 2 blades of mace, and 2 doz. 
peppercorns; stew until the flesh separates from 
the bones; take it off carefully ; strain off 4 the 
gravy, or so much as you require; put in 2 
spoonfuls of Harvey sauce; thicken with flour 
and butter; when itis very hot, return the feet; 
pour in a glass of wine and serve. 

CLEAR GRAVY.—Slice some beef thinly ; broil 
a part of it over a clear, quick fire, just enough 
to give color to the gravy, but not to dress it; 
put this with the raw remainder into a tinned 
stewpan with a couple of onions, 1 or 2 cloves, 
a whole black pepper, berries of allspice, and a 
few sweet herbs; cover it with hot water; give 
itone boil; skim it 2 or 8 times; then cover it; 
let it simmer till quite strong. 

CORNED BEEF, Boiled.—Choose either a solid 
cut from the round, with a little fat, or a brisket 
piece ; remove the bones from the latter; then 
roll it and tie securely; allow 20 minutes for 
every pound of meat ; put it over the fire in cold 
water ; let it gradually reach the boiling point ; 
boil slowly; if the water is changed as soon as 
it boils, vegetables may be cooked with the meat, 
time being allowed according to the season. 
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corned rump or round, 9 or 10 lbs.; make sev- 
eral deep cuts in it; fill with a stuffing of a 
handful of soaked bread, squeezed dry, a little 
fat or butter, a good pinch of cloves, allspice, 
pepper, a little finely chopped onion, and a little 
marjoram or thyme; tie it up tightly in a cloth 
and saturate with vinegar; boil about 3 hours. 

DELMONICO STEW.—Cut cold cooked fresh 
meat of any kind into small thin slices; put 
them into a stewpan with a little hot water; sea- 
son with mace, pepper and salt to taste; use 
partly cayenne pepper; should there be any cold 
gravy left use this, and butter enough to make 
the stew rich; put all in the stewpan, cover it, 
and let the meat simmer 10 or 15 minutes; cut 
up alemon and remove the seed; add this tothe 
stew; grate the yolks of 2 hard boiled eggs; mix 
with it 2 teaspoonfuls of good English mustard; 
put in a small bowl; pour the gravy to this 
slowly, making it to a smooth paste; put this 
over the meat; remove it from the fire and serve 
immediately. 

HAGGIS.—Take a sheep’s stomach; clean it 
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Haggis. 
thoroughly ; scrape it; turn it inside out ; put 
it in salt and water; take the lights, heart and 


liver of the sheep and mince them quite fine; 
add to them a lb. of shredded suet, which also 
divide finely ; bake into sconces a lb. of oat- 
meal; to do this, mix the oatmeal with a little 
salt and water; spread the paste thin on a bak- 
ing tin and bake it crisp; pound up fine these 
sconces; if not dry enough, toast them; add 1 
chopped onion, and season with salt and pep- 
per; add to this a teacupful of good strong 
stock; put it all in the stomach, and sew it up 
tight; put it into a pot of boiling water with a 
plate on top of it; prick the bag in a good 
many places to prevent bursting; cook 5 hours. 

HAM, Baked.—If the ham be hard and _ salty, 
soak it for several hours; if afresh cured ham, 
do not soak; trim and cut away all the rusty 
parts; completely cover it with a coarse paste 
of flour and water 4 in. thick to prevent the 
juice escaping; bake until done; remove the 
paste and skin while the ham is hot ; cover the 
fat with a sugar paste, moistened with port (see 
Boiled Ham); return it to the oven a few min- 
utes to brown. 

HAM, Boiled. — Soak the ham over night; 
scrape off the rusty ope put into a pot; cov- 
er with plenty of cold water; add a bouquet of 
herbs and a few cloves to the water; boil very 
slowly until done; remove the pot from the 
fire; when cold, take out the ham; take off 
the skin; trim the fat off around the edge ; take 
3 cupful of brown sugar, a teaspoonful of pre- 
pared browned flour, and moisten with port 
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wine ; cover this paste over the fat of the ham ; 
set it in a very hot oven until the mixture froths; 


Boiled Ham. 


send to the table with dots of pepper or dry 
mustard on the top, a tuft of fringed paper 
twisted about the shank, and garnished with 

arsley; cut very thin in carving. Ifthe ham 
is not glazed, the rind while warm may be cary- 
ed in any ornamental device, then garnished as 
before. 

HAM, Broiled.—Should the ham be very salty, 
soak the slice to be used in warm water; let it 
remain about 20 minutes before broiling; take 
out; wipe dry; broil on a gridiron ; turn often; 
season with pepper and butter. 

HAM CROQUETTES. — Take } lb. of grated 
ham; mix with it 2 oz. of mashed potatoes; 
melt a piece of butter in a saucepan; add the 
mince; season with a little powdered sweet 
herbs and chopped parsley; stir until quite 
hot ;.add, off the fire, the yolks of 2 eggs; lay 
the mince on a plate to cool; make it into cro- 
quettes; roll them in egg and then in baked 
bread crumbs; fry in hot lard; serve with fried 
parsley. 

HAM, Fried.—Soak as for broiling; cook in a 
hot frying pan, turning often until done; serve 
with or without gravy, as you please; after tak- 
ing the meat from the pan cream may be added 
to the gravy; thicken with flour; boil up once 
and pour over the ham; add a little chopped 
parsley to its gravy. 

HAM OMELET.—Chop up fine } 1b. of cold 
boiled ham ; add to it 4 eggs, well beaten, witha 
little salt and pepper; place in a pan a small 

iece of butter; turn in the eggs and ham, and 
rown. 

HAM, Potted.—Take the remains of a boiled 
ham; cut it in small pieces; pound it, little by 
little, in a mortar; soften it during the process 
with a little melted butter ; add cayenne pepper 
to taste; put it in small bowls, glasses, or pot- 
ting jars; press it down very smooth; over the 
surface pour a little more melted butter; cover 
tight, and set away. 

HAM, Steamed.—Lay the ham in cold water 
for 12 hours; wash very thoroughly ; rub with 
a stiff brush to dislodge the salt and smoke on 
the outside; put it into a steamer; cover close- 
ly; set it over a pot of boiling water; allow 20 
minutes to the pound ; keep the water at a hard 
boil; if it is served hot, skin, and immediately 
strew thickly with bread or cracker crumbs to 
prevent the waste of the flavor; put a frill of 
paper about the knuckle. 
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HASH.—Cut some beef in nice littleslices from 
the bone; remove all the hard parts and skin; 
put the gravy in a saucepan with 1 pt. of water, 
3 tablespoonfuls of catsup, 1 dessertspoonful of 
minced savory herbs, 1 onion chopped fine, 3 
teaspoonful of salt and 4 of cayenne; let these 
stew together for 15 minutes; take a cupful of 
flour ; stir it well into the stewpan and stew for 
10 minutes longer; strain it through asieve; re- 
turn it to the pan; place the slices of beef in it 
and keep the saucepan on the side of the range 
until the meat is heated through—not boiled, or 
it will become hard; a few minutes before serv- 
ing add 4 wineglass of tarragon vinegar; ar- 
range some toasted sippets round a very hot 
dish, nnd serve the hash immediately after it is 
cooked. 

HEAD CHEESE.—Have the head and feet of a 
pig nicely cleaned and boiled until tender ; chop 
it very fine; season with salt, pepper and sage 
while hot; put in a deep dish and cover with a 
plate smaller than the dish, that it may rest on 
the meat; place on the plate a heavy weight 
and let it stand 24 hours. 

IRISH STEW.—Take about 2 Ibs. of scrag or 
neck of mutton; divide it into 10 or 12 pieces; 
lay them in the pan; add 8 large potatoes and 4 
onions cut into slices ; season with 1} teaspoon- 
fuls of pepper, 8 teaspoonfuls of salt; cover all 
with water; put it into aslow oven or on a stove 
for 2 hours; stir it all up well; serve it in deep 
dishes. 

KIDNEY PUDDING.—Slice an ox kidney on 8 
mutton kidneys in thin slices; lay them on a 
dish ; season well with black pepper and salt ; 
shake 1 oz. of flour over; mix all well together; 
line a pudding dish with paste; put in thesliced 
kidney ; pour a gill of water over; cover with 
paste; tie the basinin a cloth; put it into a pot 
of boiling water and boil 2 hours; add boiling 
water to supply that which wastes; serve hot. 

KIDNEY, Fried. — Cut your kidneys length- 
ways, but not through; put 4 or 5 on askewer; 
lay them on agridiron, over clear, lively coals; 
pour the red gravy into a bowl each time they 
are turned ; 5 minutes on the gridiron will do ; 
take them up; cut them in pieces; put them 
into a pan with the gravy you have saved, a 
large lump of butter, with pepper, salt, a pinch 
of flour, and a glass of Madeira or champagne; 
fry the whole for2 minutes, and serve very hot. 

LAMB, Baked.—Lay a hind quarter of lamb 
in a baking pan; sprinkle with pepper and salt; 
add a little cold water; baste frequently; re- 
move the fat from the gravy; thicken with 
browned flour, and season with a little Worces- 
tershire sauce; serve the lamb on a bed of spin- 
ach that has been boiled, drained and heated 
with a little butter, pepper, salt, and stock or 
brown gravy. If peas are in season, substitute 
them for the spinach. 

LAMB, Boiled. — Put in sufficient clear, cold 
water to cover it; let it remain 4 hour; a table- 
spoonful of vinegar, or a half handful of salt 
may be thrown in; put it into a thin white 
cloth which has been floured ;_ boil it in enough 
water to cover it; a good-sized bundle of sweet 
herbs may be thrown into the saucepan; if 6 
Ibs., it will be done in 14 hours; serve with 
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spinach or French beans; if sent to the table 
cold, lay handsome sprigs of parsley about it 
tastefully; if hot, garnish with parsley, with 
thin slices of lemon laid round the dish. 

LAMB CHOPS, Broiled.—Trim off the flap 
from a fine ; 
loin of lamb ; 
cut into chops 
about # inch 
in thickness ; 
have ready a 
bright, clear 
fire; lay the 
chops on a 
gridironor 
toaster, and 
broil them a 
nice pale brown, turning when required; seas- 
on them with pepper and salt; serve very hot 
and quickly; garnish with crisp parsley, or 
place them on mashed potatoes. 

LAMB, Forced. — Carefully take out all the 
meat with a sharp knife; leave the skin whole 
with the fat on it; convert the lean which has 
been cut, into a forcemeat, thus: To 2 lbs. of 
meat add 2 Ibs. of beef suet chopped small; 
beat itin a marble mortar till it is very fine; 
take all the skin off the meat and suet; mix it 
with 4 spoonfuls of grated bread, 8 or 10 cloyes, 
4 or 5 blades of mace dried and beaten fine, } 
nutmeg grated, a little pepper and salt, some 
lemon peel cut fine, a small portion of thyme 
and parsley, and 4 eggs; mix all together; put 
itinto the skin, so that it may assume its origi- 
nal form; sew it up; roastit; baste it with but- 
ter, andserve with stock cut from the loin and 
fried in gravy. 

LAMB, Saddle of.—Sprinkle a little salt over 
it; set it in the dripping pan with a few small 
pieces of butter on the meat; baste it occasion- 
ally with tried out lamb fat; dredge a little 
flour over it a few minutes before taking from 
the oven; serve with the very best of cur- 
rant jelly; send to table with a few choice ear- 
ly vegetables. Mint sauce may be served with 
the joint, but ina very mild form. 

LAMB SAUCE.— Roll a piece of butter in 
bread crumbs; shred parsley and shallots; boil 
it in a little stock and white wine, equal quanti- 
ties; afew minutes are sufficient ; squeeze in a 
little lemon or orange juice. 

LIVER CHEESE. — Boil a beef’s liver, heart 
and tongue; remove all the hard and sinewy 
parts, and chop the remainder fine; add to this 
+ lb. of boiled pork also chopped fine; season 
it with sweet herbs, some grated nutmeg, a bay 
leaf, the flavor of an onion, pepper and salt ; put 
it in a pan and press upon it a heavy weight ; 
in a few hours turn it out in a solid cake for the 
table on a platter, accompanied by a knife to 
cut it with. 

LIVER, Fried. — Cut the liver in slices about 
% in. in thickness; soak in cold water about }$ 
hour; have ready some butter in the spider; 
when hot, put in liver; season with salt, pep- 
per, and an onion chopped fine; dust a fittle 
flour over the top; cover tight to keep steam 
in as much as possible ; add a little water while 
cooking, to keep it from getting dry; do not 
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let it burn; Whten brown, turn on the other side; 
put on a little more salt, pepper, and flour; 
when done, take the liver out on a platter ; put 
in about a teacup of sweet milk; if not thick 
enough, add a little more flour, wet in milk, 
until you get it about the thickness of beef 
gravy; pour over the liver and serve. 

LIVER HASH. —Boil the liver until thorough- 
ly tender ; mince it finely with a chopping knife; 
heat the mince very hot in a sauce of butter 
and browned flour; season with pepper, salt, a 
dash of lemon, or a little piquant sauce, such as 
mushroom catsup. 

LIVER, Roasted. — Wash thoroughly, and 
wipe dry; cut a long, deep hole in the side; 
stuff with crumbs, bacon and onions chopped; 
salt and pepper to taste; bit of butter and 1 
egg; sew or tie together the liver; lard it over; 
bake in the oven; baste frequently ; serve with 
gravy and currant jelly. 

LIVER, Smothered. — Lard the liver with 
strips of pork; brown nearly } lb. of butter in 
a stewing pot; roll the liver all over in it; add 
salt, pepper, onions, carrots, and herbs, with 
some wine; cook slowly for 23 hours very 
tightly covered; frequently shake the pot so 
that the liver may not stick to the bottom; 4 
hour before serving add some carrots, cut into 
long square strips; add a few little onions ; 
when served, the liquor and vegetables are to be 
poured over the liver as sauce. 

LIVER STEW.—Cut a long strip of pork 1 in. 
wide ; inclose it in the middle of the liver; lay 
the 2 sides completely lapped over; tie it around 
in2 or 38 places; take sauce, gravy, or any 
drippings from roast meat and put it In a sauce- 
pan with a short handle; when the sauce is hot 
place the liver in the pan and cover tight; letit 
stew over the fire about 13 hours; then place 
in the oven for } hour, and it is browned a little 
and very tender. 

MARROW BONES. — Saw the bones any size 
you may prefer; cover the ends with a common 
paste of flour and water; tie a cloth over them; 
a them in a small stewpan with sufficient 

oiling water to cover; when sufficiently 
boiled, serve them upright on a napkin; or, 
when boiled, take out the marrow aba spread it 
on toasted bread; cut into small square slices; 
season it with a little pepper and salt, and send 
it to table very hot on anapkin or toast. 

MEAT BALLS.—Chop fresh meat very fine— 
beef, veal, mutton or chicken; roll dried bread 
very fine; add salt, pepper, cloves and mace, 
and 1 egg; mix this with the meat; pound all 
well together and make into balls a little larger 
than a hen’s egg; roll in bread crumbs andegg; 
fry in hot lard; dish with a nice gravy flavored 
with walnut ketchup. 

MEAT RISSOLES.—Chop fine the cold meat; 
carefully exclude every particle of fat, skin and 
outside; pound in a mortar with a small piece 
of butter, adding pepper, salt and powdered 
fine herbs ; moisten with stock; put this into 
a pan on the fire, and take off as soon as hot; 
stir in the yolk of an egg beaten up with a lit- 
tle lemon juice and put the mixture by to cool; 
make a pe of 6 oz. of flour, 2 oz. of butter, a 
pinch of salt, the yolks of 2 eggs, and a little 
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water; roll it out and cut into small squares ; 
put the meat in the centre and paste the corners 
over, pressing them well down; fry in hot lard, 
and serve with parsley. 

MUTTON, Breast of.—Bone it; score it; season 
well with cayenne, black pepper and salt; boil it, 
and while cooking skim the fat from the gravy 
in which it has eet stewed ; slice a few gher- 
kins ; add with a dessertspoonful of mushroom 
ketchup; boil it, and pour over the mutton 
when dished. ‘ 

MUTTON, Curry of.— Put 6 button onions, 
cut fine, and 1 oz. of butter into a saucepan, with 
1 oz. of curry powder, a teaspoonful of salt, a 
tablespoonful of flour, and 3 pt. of cream; stir 
until smooth. Remove the bones from 2 Ibs. 
of mutton; cut it into neat pieces; fry a light 
brown; put the meat into a saucepan; pour the 
sauce over it; boil gently 1$ hours; place the 
meat ona hot dish, and arrange a border of 
broiled rice neatly round it. 

MUTTON, Leg of, Boiled.—Soak for 13 hours 
in salt water; wipe, and boil in a floured cloth ; 
serve with mashed potatoes, turnips, greens and 
caper sauce. ° 

MUTTON, Leg of, Roasted.—T ake a leg of well 
kept mutton; rub it lightly with salt; put it 
into a dripping pan with a very little water ; cut 
a potato in two lengthwise and set it under the 
leg; baste with a little good dripping at first ; 
when within 20 minutes of being done, dredge 
it with flour to get it frothed ; turn the jointtwo 
or three times while cooking. 

MUTTON, Loin of.—Follow the directions 
given for roast leg of mutton, but trim off all 
unnecessary fat; cover the joint with paper un- 
til within 20 minutes of its being done; then 
remove, baste and flour slightly ; serve with cur- 
rant jelly. 

MUTTON, Pish Pash of.—Take any lean mut- 
ton; cut it insmall pieces without any fat or 
gristle; boilit down into a nice broth; take out 
the meat; wash a teacup of rice nicely and boil 
it for a little while in the broth, cnet it begins 
to look transparent; skim all grease off; take a 
mutton chop or two; take out the bone; cut in 
dice; boil the whole together with a whole onion 
and a little pepper and salt for } hour; serve 
without straining. 

MUTTON, Ragout of.—Slice 2 turnips, 2 car- 
rots and 2 onions; put them in a saucepan with 
2 oz. butter, and brown them; dust in a little 
flour, and stir the whole to prevent browning 
too quickly ; turn them out upon a hot dish un- 
til wanted. Cut up cold roast mutton into 
square pieces; brown them on cach side in the 
same pan in which you browned your vegeta- 
bles; add 3 pt. of hot water, salt and pepper, a 
few sprigs of parsley, and the sliced vegetables ; 
stew gently until the vegetables are tender ; ar- 
range the vegetables in the center of the dish, 
with the meat as a border; pour the sauce over 
all, and serve. 

MUTTON STEW.—Take 3 lbs. of breast or 
neck of mutton; cut in pieces; put in a stew pan 
with just enough water to cover; add apinch of 
salt; let it stew gently for 1 hour; skim off all 
the fat; peel and slice 6 potatoes and 4 
onions; sprinkle and put all the ingredients into 
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another stewpan in layers, first a layer of vege- 
tables, then one of meat, and sprinkle seasoning 
of pepper and salt and savory between each 
layer ; cover closely ; let the whole stew very 
slowly for one hour; shake it frequently to pre- 
vent its burning. 

OX HEAD.—# an ox head; a bunch of sweet 
herbs ; 1 head of celery ; 1 small onion ; 4 cloves; 
pepper and salt; 383 pts. water; well wash the 
ox head; let it soak in cold water for several 
hours; then put it into a stewpan, with a bunch 
of herbs, 1 onion, the celery cut into slices, 4 
cloves, and pepper and salt; pour in about 3} 
pts. of water, orrather more ; set it over a gentle 
fire to simmer slowly; when tender take out the 
head, and cut the meat from it in rather small 
pieces; strain the gravy, and put about the 
third part of it into a stewpan with the pieces 
of head; make all very hot, and serve it up 
quickly. 

PIG, Baked.—Take a pig about 6 weeks old, 
nicely prepared; score in squares ; rub lard all 
over it; make a dressing of 2 qts. of corn meal ; 
salt as if for bread; mix to a stiff bread with 
boiling water; make into pans and bake; after 
this is baked brown, break it up; add to it } Ib. 
butter, pepper to taste, and thyme; fill the pig 
till plump; sew it up; place it on its knees in 
the pan, which fill with as much water as will 
cook it; baste it very frequently with the gravy, 
also 2 red pepper pods; turn while baking, 
same as a turkey; continue to baste till done. 

PIG’S FEET. Boiled.—Take the forefeet; cut 

off the hock; cleanand scrape them well; place 

two feet together and roli them up tightly in 
common muslin ; tie and sew them so they will 
keep in perfect shape; boil them 7 hours on a 
moderate fire; lift them out carefully and let 
them cool off; remove the muslin and you will 
find them like jelly; serve with vinegar, or split 
them and roll in bread crumbs or cracker dust; 
and fry or broil them; serve with a little tart 
sauce. 

PIG’S HEAD, Baked.—Clean and wash it well; 
pare and slice 1 qt. of onions; chop } Ib. suet; 
grate } loaf of stale bread; put into a dripping 
pan 1 oz. of drippings, 1 gill of vinegar, then 
the onions, next the head, skin up; then add 
the bread, suet and seasoning, well mixed; bake 
in a moderate oven for about 14 hours. 

PORK CHEESE.—Chop, not very fine, 2 lbs. 
lean pork with 1 Ib. inside fat; strew over and 
mix thoroughly with them 3 teaspoonfuls of salt, 
meer half as much pepper, 4 teaspoonful of 
mixed parsley, thyme and sage (and sweet basil, 
if it can be procured), all mixed, extremely 
small ; press the meat closely and evenly into a 
shallow tin; bake itin a very gentle oven from 
1 to 1} hours; serve cold in slices. 

PORK CHOPS.—1. Broil 8 nice pork chops ; 
when well done sprinkle them with pepper and 
salt; place on a hot dish; serve with tomato 
sauce poured around them.—2. Cut the chops 
about }in. thick; trim them neatly and beat 
them flat; put a piece of butter into the frying 
pan; as soon as it is hot, lay in the chops; turn 
them frequently ; they will be well browned in 
t hour; take 1 upon a plate and try it; if done, 
season it with a little finely minced onion, pow- 
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dered sage, pepper and salt.—3. Prepare some 
sweet herbs, sage and onion chopped fine, and 
put all into a stewpan with a bit of butter ; 
give them one fry; beat two eggs on a plate 
with a little salt, and the minced herbs; mix it 
all thoroughly together; dip the chops in, one at 
a time; cover them with bread crumbs, and fry 
them in hot lard or dripping till they are of a 
light brown. 

PORK, Leg of, Boiled.—Salt and wash in clean 
cold water; scrape thoroughly white and clean 
preparatory to cooking; then put into a floured 
cloth, and into cold water on the fire; when the 
rind is quite tender the pork is done; let the wa- 
ter be well skimmed ; serve with such vegetables 
as are in season; should the joint be large, allow 
i hour to each lb., with an additional 20 min- 
utes from the time it boils. 

PORK, Leg of, Roasted.—The pork should be 
young and dairy fed; score the skin with a sharp 
penknife; rub a little fresh butter over the skin 
to make it brown and crisp without blistering; 
chop some sage that has been scalded very fine; 
add to it an onion parboiled; mix some bread 
crumbs and a small portion of finely chopped 
apple; mix all together; season with pepper 
and salt; make an incision by separating the 
skin from the fat in the under and fillet end of 
the leg; place the stuffing there; serve with 
apple sauce. 

PORK, Loin of, Roasted.—1. Score before 
roasting ; joint to make the chops separate easi- 
ly; then roast as a loin of mutton.—2. Put into 
enough water to cover it; simmer until it is 
nearly done; then take it out; strip the skin 
off; coat it well with yolk of egg and bread 
crumbs; roast until it is thoroughly done. 

PORK, Scrambled.—F reshen nice salt pork ; 
cut it in mouthfuis; partly fry it; just beforeit 
is done, break into the pan with the pork from 
6 to 12 eggs; break and mix the yolks with the 
whites ; stir them quickly with the pork ; if the 
pork is fried brown before the egg is added, 
there may be too much fat for the egg; ifso, 
put it in a gravy boat if needed for the table, 
or save it for shortening. 

PORK TENDERLOINS, Baked.—Cut a slit in 
the sides of 2 quite large tenderloins; fill them 
with forcemeats; sewthem up; lay them in a 
dripping pan; bake them slowly for 14 hours ; 
remove the strings, and serve them hot. 

PORK TENDERLOINS, Fried. —Cut the ten- 
derloin open; stew in water till nearly done; 
then, with a little butter hissing in a spider, fry 
to a light brown, not too hard; have a small 
piece of toast buttered for each piece of meat ; 
place the meat on the toast; pepper and salt; 
then throw a thin milk gravy over all. 

ROLICHES.—Take fresh tripe; cut it into 
square pieces; and also cut into small bits 
pleces of flank of beef large enough to fill the 
tripe; add a little fat with the lean beef; sea- 
son with salt, pepper, and sweet herbs; sew up 
in the pieces of tripe in little round balls; put 
them into a pot of boiling water and boil slow- 
ly till you can pierce them with a straw; skim 
off the fat; put a press on them while in the 
water; let them stand till the next morning. 
Make a mixture of half the pot liquor and half 
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vinegar; cover them with it, and put them 
away in a stone jar, and when needed take from 
the tent and cut in slices for supper. 

SAMP.—Soak 1 qt. of cracked fodied corn 
over night; put it on the fire the first thing af- 
ter breakfast, with 3 lbs. of beef, not too salt, 
and 1 of pork; cover with water; let it cook 
slowly 5 hours, being very careful not to let it 
burn. 

SAUSAGE, Baked.—Place them in a baking 
pan in a single layer; bakein a moderate oven; 
turn them over when they are half done, that 
they be equally browned all over; send to ta- 
ble with pieces of toast between each sausage ; 
cut the toast about the same size as the saus- 
age, and moisten it with a very little of the 
sausage fat. 

SAUSAGE, Fried.—6 lbs. lean fresh pork; 38 
Ibs. fat fresh pork; 12 teaspoons powdered sage; 
6 teaspoons black pepper; 6 teaspoons salt; 2 
teaspoons powdered mace; 2 teaspoons pow- 
dered cloves; 1 grated nutmeg; chop the meat 
fine; mix the seasoning in with your hands; 
pack down in stone jars; pour a layer of melt- 
ed lard on top; when wanted, take enough for 
a meal; form into small cakes and fry ; put no 
other grease but their own in the pan. 

SHEEP’S BRAINS, Baked. — Prepare _ the 
brains as for stewing; procure as many slices 
of bacon as there are brains; after they have 
been boiled and thrown into cold water, drain 
and dry them perfectly; brush over with oil; 
roll them in highly seasoned bread crumbs; 
bake in a well heated oven, turning them about 
that they may be equally cooked; baste occa- 
sionally ; when nicely browned, take them up; 
lay the slices of bacon on toast; put the brains 
upon them; serve with sharp sauce or tomato 
sauce in a separate tureen. 

SHEEP’S HEAD.—1 head; 2 onions; 2 car- 
rots; 2turnips; a piece of celery; 5 cloves; a 
sprig or two of thyme; 1 bay leaf; $ 02. of 
Poe er; 8 qts. of water; salt to taste. Put the 

ead into a gallon of water; let it soak for 2 
hours; wash thoroughly; saw it in two from the 
top; take out the brain; cut away part of the 
uncovered portions of the skull and the ends of 
the jaws; wash it well once more; put the 
onions, carrots, turnips, celery, thyme, bay leaf 
and seasoning, into a stewpan, with 8 qts. of 
water; let it simmer very gently; take out the 
vegetables and bunch of herbs; skim off the 
fat; lay the head on a dish; have the brain 
ready boiled; chop it up fine ; warm it in pars- 
ley and butter; put under the head, and serve. 

SMOKED MEAT.—Take a smoked tongue or 
ham that has been well boiled; grate it with a 
coarse grater and mince it fine; mix it with 
cream and beaten yolk of egg; let it simmer 
over the fire. Prepare some nice slices of toast; 
butter them rather slightly; lay them in a flat 
dish that has been heated over the fire ; cover 
each slice with the meat mixture, that should 
be spread on hot; place on the table in a coy- 
ered dish. 

SWEETBREADS, A Ia Financiere.—Put your 
swectbread in cold water and put it on the fire ; 
when it boils take it off; let cold water run 
over it until it is thoroughly cold; press tight- 
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ly for a few minutes and then lard it; take 
some spare lard and put it in a saucepan with 
some sliced onions, carrots, thyme, whole pep- 
per and cloves ; put your sweetbread in with a 
little consommeé ; put it on the fire until it boils; 
keep it closely covered all the time; when it 
comes to a boil put it ina hot oven for half to 
three quarters of an hour; half-bake some chick- 
en livers; take a small piece of swectbread, 
some truffles and olives; put all in a saucepan 
with brown sauce; dish up the sweetbread; 
put the garniture around the dish and serve. 

SWEETBREADS, Braised. — Soak the sweet- 
breads an hour in cold water; then lard them ; 
line the bottom of a covered pan with slices of 
bacon with a very little finely-chopped parsley 
and onion scattered over them; lay the sweet- 
breads on the bacon, and pour on some nice 
meat stock so that it shall not cover the sweet- 
breads; let it cook gently for nearly # hour; 
add a little stock from time to time, if that in 
the pan gets low; brown the tops of the sweet- 
breads by holding a hot stove lid over them. 

SWEETBREADS, Broiled.—Parboil them; put 
them on a clean gridiron for broiling; ae 
delicately browned, take them off; roll in melt- 
ed butter to prevent their being dry and hard. 

SWEETBREADS, Fricasseed.—Procure 4 nice 
sweetbreads; wash them carefully; remove the 
skin and gristle; cover with boiling water; boil 
15 minutes; then plunge into ice-cold water, to 
which you have added a little salt; leave them 
in this 20 minutes; take out and cut into cross- 
wise slices } in. thick; have ready 38 or 4 table- 
spoonfuls of butter heated in a frying pan and 
fry the slices until nicely browned, But not 
burnt; into asaucepan turn 2 cups of strong 
broth; season well with salt, pepper, a dash of 
cayenne, cloves, a little chopped onion boiled in 
it and strained out; thicken with browned flour; 
put in the sweetbreads; cover and simmer 15 
minutes longer. 

SWEETBREADS, Fried. — Take 8 doz. sweet- 
breads; put them into hot water and let them 
boil 10 or 12 minutes; when cold skin, but do 
not break them; take 6 eggs and beat them well ; 
season well with pepper and salt; roll in bread 
crumbs; fry them in salt pork to a nice brown ; 
serve hot with butter and parsley sauce. 

TONGUE, Beef, Boiled. —'Take a fresh beef 
tongue; let it soak a while in fresh water; par- 
boil it for about 4 hour; then let it cool; trim 
it off, and lard it with salt pork well-seasoned 
with allspice, thyme, and parsley; cook it in a 
saucepan in which you put a little salt pork, a 
few slices of beef and veal, some earrots, onions, 
thyme, sage, bay leaves, and afew whole cloves ; 
wet the tongue with a little stock; let it boil, 


Boiled Beef Tongue. 
and reduce during 4 or 5 hours, according to 
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the softness of the tongue; when it is cooked, 
take it out; skin it and split it so as to forma 
kind of a heart on the dish; then add a sauce 
piquant, which is composed of pickles, onions, 
and vinegar, and a good thickened sauce. Dress 
the dish with a few sliced pickles, and serve 
the tongue with its own sauce; or, garnish it 
with a frill of paper and parsley. 

TONGUE, Calf’s, Fricasseed.—Boil the tongue 
1 hour; pare and cut into thick slices; roll them 
in flour and fry in drippings 5 minutes ; put the 
tongues into asaucepan; add sliced onion, thyme, 
and parsley; cover with a cupful of your soup 
or other gravy; simmer 4 hour; cover lightly; 
take up the tongues and keep them warm; 
strain the gravy; thicken; put in 4 or 5 thin 
slices of lernon from which the peel has been 
taken ; boil 1 minuteand pour overthe fricassee. 

TONGUE, Potted.—Procure a beef tongue; 
rub it over with 1 oz. of saltpetre and 4 oz. of 
moist sugar; let it remain for 2 days; then boil 
it until it is quite tender; cut off the quantity 
required for potting; remove the skin; then 
weigh the meat; cut it up into small pieces; 
pound it as fine as possible; add a few oz. of 
cold fowl or veal, or any other roasted meat or 
game which may be at hand, minced and pound- 
ed likewise ; to every pound of meat add4 1b. of 
clarified butter, or a little ground mace, pound- 
ed cloves, and cayenne pepper; beat the spices 
well into the meat, in a marble mortar, and 
taste it if sufficiently seasoned; press it closely 
down into small pots; pour clarified butter on 
the top; keep in a cool larder until wanted. 

TRIPE, Boiled.—Take 2 lbs. tripe; wash it 
thoroughly ; cut it in small pieces; put it ina 
stewpan with plenty of water; let it simmer 
for 2 hours; take 8 large onions, put them ina 
saucepan and boil until they are done; strain 
the onions and cut them up, andstrain the tripe; 
put them both together ; add 1 qt. of milk,some 
pepper and salt; let it come to a boil; take 2 
tablespoonfuls of flour, mix it with a little milk 
and stir it in; let it boil fast for 10 minutes, 
stirring all the time, to prevent burning. 

TRIPE, Broiled.—Cut up honeycomb tripe into 
pieces of 8 or 4 in. wide; rub a little oil or 
melted butter over them; dredge them in flour; 
broil over @ charcoal fire; squeeze a little lemon 
juice over each piece and serve. 

TRIPE, Fried.—Cut the tripeinto pieces about 
3 in. square; dip into a batter made of 6 oz. of 
flour, 1 tablespoonful of oil, or 1 oz. of butter, and 
} pt. of tepid water; mix the oil with the flour; 
add the water by degrees; whip the whites of 2 
eggs toa stiff froth; stir into the batter; dipthe 
tripe in; throw it into a saucepan of boiling fat; 
let it fry 8 or 4 minutes; take it out and drain. 

TRIPE, Lyonnaise.—Take 1 lb. of cold boiled 
tripe and cut it into pieces 1 in. square; dissolve 
2 oz. of butter in a frying pan; add a sliced 
onion to it; fry until it is tender; put the pieces 
of tripe with the onion, 1 tablespoonful of 
chopped parsley, 1 tablespoonful of vinegar, 
salt and alittle cayenne; heat ail gently together; 
cover the bottom of a platter with tomato sauce; 
add the tripe and serve. 

VEAL, Broiled.—Cut steaks from the round, 
or take the chops, which are preferable; broil 
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them handsomely ; butter them well and serve 
very hot. 

VEAL COLLOPS.—Cut part of a leg of veal 
into pieces 3 or 4 in. broad; sprinkle flour on 
them; fry in butter until brown; then turn in 
water enough to cover the veal; when it boils 
take off the scum; put in 2 or 3 onions, a blade 
of mace, a little salt and pepper; stew until 
tender; then take up the meat; thicken the 
gravy with flour and water mixed smoothly to- 
gether; squeeze in the juice of alemon, or a very 
good substitute is a teaspoonful of catsup ; turn 
the mixture over the bow collops; garnish 
with thin slices of lemon. 

VEAL CROQUETTES.— Remove the gristle, 
skin and sinews from 1 |b. of cold veal; mince 
it finely with 4 oz. of cold boiled beef or calf’s 
tongue; season with salt, pepper and nutmeg; 
put into asaucepan 1 oz. of butter rolled in flour 
and 1 wineglassful of cream; add the minced 
meat, and stir for 20 minutes over a slow fire; 
if too dry moisten with stock; turn the prepar- 
ation upon a round pie board; spread it to a 
smooth layer about 1 in. thick; set it in the ice 
box to get coldand stiff; divide into about 2 doz. 
pieces, each piece rolled into the form of a cork 
or round ball over bread crumbs; then dip in 
beaten egg and roll again in crumbs; handle 
carefully so as not to break them; fry in boiling 
fat. 

VEAL CUTLETS, Braised.— Lard some veal 
cutlets on one side; place them on a layer of 
minced onion and carrot in the bottom of a 
stewpan; add rich stock enough to cover them 
completely, and then let them cook ; serve them 
with a nice brown gravy made with the stock 
strained. 

VEAL CUTLETS, Fried.—Make a batter of 1 
cup of milk, 1 beaten egg, a pinch of salt and 
flour, with 4 teaspoonful of baking powder 
mixed in; fry the veal anice brown in drippings 
or butter; then dip into the batter and fry again 
brown; any batter that may be left drop by the 
small spoonful into the hot fat; turn, and when 
browned place on the meat. 

VEAL HASH.—Take a teacup of boiling water 
in a saucepan; stir in an even teaspoon flour 
wet in atablespoon cold water; let it boil 5 min- 
utes; add 4 teaspoon black pepper, as much 
salt, and 2 tablespoons butter, and let it kee 
hot, but not boil; chop the veal fine; mix wit 
it half as much stale bread crumbs; put it in a 
pan and pour the gravy on it; then let it sim- 
mer 10 minutes; serve this on buttered toast. 

VEAL, Leg of, Boiled.—Let the water boil be- 
fore putting the meat in; boil a few slices of salt 
pork with it, but no vegetables; when done, 
make a grayy of drawn butter. 

VEAL, Leg of, Roasted.— Take out the bone 
and stuff the hollow with highly seasoned stuf- 
fing; baste often. 

VEAL LOAF, or CAKE.—Take a cold fillet of 
veal, mince as fine as possible ; mix with 4 Ib. 
of fat ham chopped fine, 1 teacup of grated 
bread crumbs, 1 grated nutmeg, 2 beaten eggs, 
a little salt and a very little cayenne; mix in 
form of a loaf ; glaze over with the yolk of an 
egg; strew on pounded cracker ; bake 1 hour; 
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make a gravy of the trimmings of veal; thicken 
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with the yolk of an egg dropped in just before 
taken up; serve the loaf with gravy poured 
over it. 

VEAL, Loin of, Boiled.—Take a loin of about 
8 lbs. ; skewer down the flap without disturbing 
the kidney; put the loin in the kettle with 
enough cold water to cover it; let it come grad- 
ually to a boil; continue for 2} hours; remove 
the scum as it rises; send it to the table in white 
broth, thickened with cream; or with parsley 
and melted butter. 

VEAL, Loin of, Browned.—Put a piece of but- 
ter in a covered pan; place into it about 3 lbs. 
of veal; choose the thick end of a shoul- 
der or loins; brown well for at least twenty 
minutes; sprinkle over a little flour; add also 
some warm water, just to make a little gravy; 
add also 4 slices of lemon, some mace, a little 
nutmeg, salt, and whole peppercorns; place 2 
pieces of bacon on top of the meat; close up 
tight; let it gently simmer for # hour more; 
do not boil it fast; take out the meat and strain 
the gravy over it; trim with lemon. 

VEAL, Loin of, Roasted. — Make an incision 
in the flank or skirt of the loin of veal; into the 
cavity thus made, just over the end of the bone, 

ut a well flavored veal forcemeat; roll in the 

ank to cover the kidney fat; bind it firmly 
with string or tape; place a few small veal bones 
with a few assorted vegetables; cut uy ina 
dripping pan; put the loin upon this bed; add 
4 pt. of stock or water; set it in the oven for 20 
minutes; in the meantime work together 1 
tablespoonful of flour with 2 tablespoonfuls of 
melted butter; draw the joint from the oven; 
baste it with the flour and butter; return it to 
the oven again; baste occasionally until done. 

VEAL, Neck of, Braised.—Lard with bacon; 
roll in chopped parsley, pepper, salt and nut- 
meg, placed with the scrag in a tosser, in which 
place lean bacon, celery, carrots, 1 onion, 1 glass 
sherry or Madeira, with sufficient water to cover 
it all; stew over aquick fire until it is suffi- 
ciently tender; remove the veal; strain the 
gravy; place the veal in a stewpan, in which 
some butter and flour has been browned ; let the 
bones be uppermost; when the veal is nicely 
colored itis enough; boil as much of the liquor 
as may be required; skin it clear; squeeze a 
lemon into it; pour it over the meat and serve. 

VEAL QUENELLES.—Mix in a saucepan on 
the fire 1 oz. of butter and a handful of flour; 
add enough water to make a thick paste; let it 
come to boiling point; put it by to get cold; 
take 11b. of uncooked veal cutlet; cut it up 
small and pound it to a pulp in a mortar; take 
of paste half the quantity there is of meat pulp; 
of butter half the quantity there is of paste; mix 
the whole thoroughly in the mortar; then pass 
the mixture through a sieve; return itto a clean 
mortar; add pepper, salt and spices to taste; 
work into it with the pestle the whites of 1 or 2 
and the yolks of 4 or 5 eggs; poach a piece of 
the mixture, to try it as to taste and consistency; 
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leave a clear space on one side in which to put 
a pinch of salt ; pour in sufficient boiling water 
to cover the quenelles; leave them to poach 
for 10 minutes; drain and arrange them neat- 
ly on a bed of tomato sauce. 

VEAL RAGOUT.—Place a breast of veal in a 
pan with a pint of water, a little pepper, salt and 
mace; stew this 1} hours, turning once or twice; 
make forcemeat balls with a little veal chopped 
fine, crumbs, herbs, spices, a little butter and 1 
egg; mix these together ; make into small balls; 
put them on the meat; baste with butter; 
dredge on a little flour; put in the oven 20 min- 
utes ; add a little batter and flour to the gravy ; 
let it boil; pour over the meat. 

VEAL RISSOLES.—Mince some veal; pound 
it in a mortar; grate some cooked ham into it; 
mix well with white sauce; flavor with mush- 
rooms; make them into balls; inclose in pastry; 
fry brown in butter; if fried without pastry, 
bind them together with egg and bread crumbs. 

VEAL, a i eg 9 cold cooked veal 
fine; put a layer in a baking dish; alternate 
with a layer of powdered crackers, salt, pepper 
and butter, until you fill the dish; beat up 2 
eggs; adda pint of milk; pour it over the veal 
and crackers; cover with a plate and let thetop 
brown. 

VEAL, Shoulder of, Roasted. — Remove the 
knuckle; roast what remains; it may or may 
not be stuffed; if not stuffed, serve with oyster 
or mushroom sauce; if stuffed, with melted 
butter. 

VEAL, Shoulder of, Stewed.—Bone the should- 
er, and lay in the orifice a veal forcemeat ; roll 
and bind the shoulder; roast it 1 hour; then 
put it into astewpan with good white or brown 
gravy; stew 4 or 5 hours, :egulating the time to 
the size of the joint ; when done, strain the gravy 
to clear it of fat; serve with forcemeat balls. 

VEAL STEW.—Cut 4 lbs. of veal into strips 3 
in. long and Lin. thick; peel 12 large potatoes; 
cut them into slices 1 in. thick; spread a layer 
of veal on the bottom of the pot; sprinkle in a 
little salt and pepper; then a layer of potatoes ; 
then a layer of veal seasoned as before; over the 
last layer of veal put a layer of slices of salt 
pork; over the whole a layer of potatoes ; pour 
in water till it rises an inch over the whole; 
voter it close; heat 15 minutes, and simmer 1 

our. 

YORKSHIRE PUDDING.—Make a thin batter, 
as for frying, with 1 pt. of milk and some fiour ; 
season with salt, pepper and a little nutmeg 
grated fine; beat up the yolks of 4 eggs and the 
whites of 2 with 1 or 2 teaspoonfuls of brandy ; 
strain them into the batter; beat it well with a 
fork for some minutes; pour the mixture to the 
thickness of 1 in. into atin buttered freely, and 

ut it into the oven; when the pudding is set 
ay it in the tin, slanting in front of the fire un- 
der the beef which is roasting ; when the top is 
well browned, take the pudding out of the tin 
and expose the under side of it to the action of 


alter it by adding more condiments or whites of | the fire ; when done, cut it up in diamond shaped 


: 
eges; 


spoons; dispose them in a well buttered saucepan; 


shape the quenelles neatly with two table- | pieces and garnish the joint with them. 
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ALMOND CREAM. — Sweet almonds, 2 0z.; 
4 bitter almonds; blanch and beat in a mortar 
to a smooth paste; add a teaspoonful of water 
to prevent oiling; afterwards a pt. of cream, 
and enough powdered lump sugar to sweeten; 
then whisk to a froth; fill the glasses with the | 
liquor, and place some of the froth on the top 
of each. 

APPLE FLOAT.—Stew 1 qt. of dried apples 
until perfectly tender; fiavor with extract of 
lemon and sweeten; spread it on a flat dish to 
cool; mash fine with a silver fork; beat the 
whites of 8 eggs very light; add to the apples; 
after thoroughly mixing, turn into a glass dish, 
and eat with cream. 

APPLE FOLLY.—Whites of 2 eggs, 1 cup of 
sugar, 3 sour baked apples, vanilla; beat to- 
gether a little the whites of the eggs and sugar ; 
dicot the inside of the baked apples; put to the 
eges; beat till quite stiff; serve with cake. 

APPLE ISLAND.—Pare carefully 8 large ap- 
ples; core them; chop fine with the beaten 
whites of 8 eggs, $ lb. of white sugar, and a lit- 
tle lemon flavoring; drop on cream as for float- 
ing island. 

APPLE OMELET.—6 large pippins or other 


tart apples ; 1 tablespoonful of butter; 3 eggs ; 
6 tablespoonfuls of white sugar; nutmeg to 
taste; 1 teaspoon of rose water. Pare, core and 
stew the apples as for sauce; beat them very 
smooth while hot ; add_ butter, sugar and flav- 
oring ; when quite cold add the eggs, beaten 
separately very light; put in the whites last, 
and pour into a deep bake dish, previously 
warmed and well buttered; bake in a moderate 
oven until it is delicately browned ; eat warm, 
not hot. 

APPLE SNOW. — Reduce 3 doz. aus toa 
pulp; press them through a sieve; add $ cup- 


Apple Snow. 
ful powdered sugar and a teaspoonful of extract 
of lemon; take the whites of 6 eggs; whip 
them for several minutes; sprinkle 2. table- 
a of powdered sugar over them; beat 
the apple puip to a froth; add the beaten egg; 
whip the mixture until it looks like stiff snow; | 


pile it high in rough portions on a glass dish; 
garnish with small spoonfuls of currant jelly 
stick a sprig of green on top. 


APPLE SNOWBALLS.—Pick and wash well 3 


| lb. of rice; boil in plenty of water for + hour; 


then drain; !et it cool. Pare and core 3} doz. 


SSS 


Apple Snowballs. 


large apples; inclose them in the rice separate- 
ly; boil them for 1 hour; when eaten, add a 
little butter and sugar, with powdered nutmeg 
or cinnamon. 

APPLE SOUFFLE. — 12 large apples; } Ib. 
sugar; 6 eggs; 1 pt. milk; 1 lemon; 1 table- 
spoonful powdered sugar. Pare and core the 
ape stew 
them with 
the lemon 
peel till quite 
soft; press 
through a 
sieve; make 
a custard e===% am 
Soil ae Ornamental Soufflé Dish. 
eggs and the milk; half fill a pie dish with the 
apples; cover with the custard; beat the whites 
of the eggs to a stiff froth and lay on the cus- 
tard; sift the loaf sugar over all; bake in a 
moderate oven for 10 minutes. 

APRICOT CREAM.— 8 ripe apricots or 1 doz. 
clear stone soft peaches ; 8 oz. powdered white 
sugar; 1 oz. isinglass; put the fruit into a stew- 
pan with 1 gill of water and 4 oz. of sugar ; let 
them cook; when cooked let get cold; whisk 
up 4 pt. of cream very stiff; add the fruit, passed 
through a metal strainer, and 4 0z. powdered 
white sugar; dissolve 1 0z. isinglass In a little 
hot water; mix it with the cream; stir well to- 
gether and pour in a mold; stand it in ice water 
to get cold; when required for the tabie dip the 
mold in warm water for a few seconds; wipe 
with a cloth and turn out on to a silver ie 
garnish with white flowers and green leaves. 

ARROWROOT BLANC MANGE-— Mix 1 tea- 
cupful of arrowroot with a little cold milk; rub 
it smooth; boil 1 pt. of milk with 10 sweet and 
4 bitter almonds, having pounded and blanched 
them; sweeten this milk to taste with pulverized 
sugar ; strain carefully ; pour the milk gradually 
into the arrowroot; stir all the time; boil for 
5 minutes, and pour into a mold to cool. 

BAVARIAN CREAM.— Whip 1 pt. of cream to 
a stiff froth ; set in a colander 1 minute, to allow 
the unwhipped portion to drip away ; boil 1 pt. 
of milk with 1 stick of vanille and } cupful of 


| sugar till flavor is extracted; take out the stick of 


vanilla ; remove saucepan from fire; add 4 box 
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of gelatine that has been soaked in water; add 
the well beaten whites of 4 eggs; when the mix- 
ture has become quite cold, add the whipped 
cream gradually until it is well mixed; put into 
individual molds 1 teaspoonful of some bright 
jelly or jam; pour in the mixture and place in 
ice box until wanted. 

BLANCHED CREAM.—Take 1 qt. of the thick- 
est cream that can be got; sweeten it with fine 
sugar and orange flower water; boil it and beat 
the whites of 20 eggs with a little cold cream; 
strain it, and when the cream is upon the boil, 
pour in the eggs; stir it well till it comes to a 
thick curd; take it up and strain again through 
a hair sieve; beat well with a spoon till it is 
cold, and put into a dish. 

BLANC MANGE.—Blanch 10 bitter almonds 
with 2 oz. of sweet almonds; pound them to a 
paste; add by degrees 4 pt. of cold water; letit 
stand till settled, and strain off the almond milk; 
put into 1 pt. of milk 5 oz. loaf sugar and 3 in. 
stick vanilla; pour it into an enamelled sauce- 

1» dO. se boil slow- 
ONE y till the sug- 
ar is dissolved; 
stir in 1 oz. of 
well soaked 
isinglass; strain 
into a_ basin; 
add the milk 
of almonds 
with 1 gill of 
cream; remove 
the sticks of vanilla; when cold pour the mix- 
ture into a mold, or into individual molds, and 
place in an ice box till wanted. 

CALEDONIAN CREAM.—2 oz. of raspberry 
jam or jelly; 2 oz. of red currant jelly; 2 oz. 
of sifted loaf sugar; the whites of 2 eggs put 
into a bowl and beaten with a spoon for ? 
hour. 

CHARLOTTE RUSSE.—Take 1-5 package of 
gelatine and 4 cupful cold milk ; place in a fari- 
na boiler ; stir gently over the fire until the gela- 
tine is dissolved ; pour into a dish; place in a 
cool room; take 1 pt. of rich cream and whisk 
it with a tin egg beater until it is thick; flavor 
the cream with either vanilla or wine; sweeten 
to taste; when the gelatine is cool, strain care- 
fully into the prepared cream; line a mold with 
lady-fingers; pour the cream in carefully until 
it is filled; cover with lady-fingers. 

CHESTNUTS, Boiled.—Make aslight incision 
in the outer skin only of the chestnuts, to pre- 
vent bursting; when all are done, throw them 
into plenty of boiling water, with about 1 des- 
sertspoonful of salt to the 4 gal.; as soon as 
they are soft through, drain them; wipe them 
in acoarse cloth, and send them to table quickly 
in a hot napkin. 

CHOCOLATE BLANC MANGE.—Take 3 pts. of 
warm milk and soak in it 1 package of gelatine; 
allow it to remain for 2 hours; sweeten with 4 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, after the gelatine is 
softened or melted; scrape a square of sweet 
chocolate; putin a small saucepan with 2 
spoonfuls of hot water; if you use unsweetened 
chocolate, add to the water 2 tablespoonfuls of 
sugar; stir this all the time, until perfectly 


NM 


Blane Mange Mold. 
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smooth; then, having your milk and gelatine on 
the fire, watching it closely so that it will not 
burn, add by degrees your chocolate mixture, 
have molds ready in which to put your blanc 
mange. 

CHOCOLATE CHARLOTTE RUSSE.—} box 
gelatine; 1 qt. milk; yolks of 2 eggs; 1 small 
teacupful of sugar; 1 large tablespoonful of va- 
nilla; 7 squares of Baker’s chocolate; dissolve 
the gelatine in about 1 gill of cold water; let it 
stand for 2 hours; grate the chocolate fine; dis- 
solve it in a little of the milk, slightly warmed ; 
scald the remainder of the milk; beat the yolks 
ofthe eggs and sugar together until very light; 
when the milk is well scalded, add the gelatine, 
chocolate, eggs and sugar; let this simmer gen- 
tly for 15 minutes; strain the mixture into a 
mold; put it on ice. 

CHOCOLATE WHIP.— Take 1 oz. of cocoa 
paste, or the same quantity of sweet chocolate 
scraped fine; add it to 1 qt. of rich cream and 
ine of pulverized sugar; place on the fire and 

ring to the boiling point; stir constantly with 
awhisk; then remove it; when it is thoroughly 
cold, add to it the whites of 4 eggs ; whisk brisk- 
ly, and remove the froth as it forms with a per- 

orated skimmer ; lay it on a hair sieve to drain; 
when you have a sufficient quantity to whip, fill 
your glasses or cups # full of the cream; pile 
the whip on top of them; sprinkle a little 
vanilla sugar or powdered cinnamon on the 
whip, and serve. 

COFFEE CREAM. — Sweeten 1 pt. of rich 
cream rather liberally ; roast 2 0z. coffee beans; 
when they are lightly browned throw them in- 
to the cream at once and let the dish stand 1 
hour before using; strain and whip the cream 
to a firm froth ; add 1 teaspoonful of powdered 
gum Arabic, dissolved in a little orange flower 
vee to give the cream more firmness, if de- 
sired. 

CORN STARCH BLANC MANGE. — Take 3 
gal. milk, 8 eggs, 1 pt. of sugar, 2 tablespoon- 
fuls of corn starch; boil the milk; add the 
eggs, sugar and corn starch; let it thicken; 
use the whites of the eggs, with 6 tablespoonfuls 
of sugar; season to taste and put on the top of 
the custard. 

CRACKER DESSERT.— Choose whole soda 
crackers ; lay each upon a separate small plate; 
pour upon it enough boiling water to soak it 
well; leave none upon the plate; cover with a 
dressing of sweetened cream, with a spoonful 
of jelly in the centre if you choose, or dip upon 
it a portion of nice fruit, canned, stewed, or 
fresh, as is convenient. 

FLOATING ISLAND.—1. Into # pt. of cream 
put sugar to make it very sweet, and the juice 
and rind of a lemon grated; beat it for 10 min- 
utes. Cut French rolls into thin slices, and 
lay them on a round dish on the top of the 
cream ; on this puta layer of apricot or currant 
jam, and some more slices of roll; pile up on 
this, very high, a whip made of damson jam 
and the whites of 4 eggs. It should be rough, 
to imitate a rock. Garnish with fruit or sweet- 
meats.—2. Beat the yolks of 3 eggs until very 
light; sweeten and flavor to taste; stir into 1 
qt. of boiling milk; cook till it thickens; when 
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cool, pour into a low glass dish; whip the 
whites of the eggs to a stiff froth ; sweeten and 
pour over a dish of boiling water to cook; take 
a tablespoon and drop the whites on top of the 


Floating Island. 


cream, fur enough apart so that the little white 
islands will not touch each other; drop little 
specks of bright jelly on each island. 

FLUMMERY.—1 pt. cream; 1 oz. gelatine, 
soaked 1 hour in 1 cup cold water; 1 cup milk; 
3 cup sugar; heat the milk to boiling; put in 
the gelatine and sugar and stir 5 minutes, or 
until they are thoroughly dissolved; strain 
through thin muslin, pressing the cloth well; 
when cool, beat in the cream, alittle at a time, 
with an egg whip, or churti in a syllabub churn 
until thick and stiff; wet your mold; put in the 
mixture; let it stand 7 or 8 hours in a cold 

lace; flavor with vanilla. 

FRIAR’S OMELET.—Stew 6 or 7 good-sized 
apples, as for apple sauce; stir in, when cooked 
and still warm, butter the size of a pigeon’s 
egg and 1 cupful of sugar; when cold, stir in 3 
well beaten eggs and a little lemon juice; put a 
small piece of butter into a pan; when hot, 
throw in a cupful of bread crumbs; stir them 
over the fire until they assume a light brown 
color; butter a mold, and sprinkle crumbs on 
the bottom and sides; fill in with apple prepar- 
ation; sprinkle the top with bread crumbs; 
bake it for 15 or 20 minutes, and turn it outon 
a good-sized platter. 

RUIT TRIFLE.—Put 1 qt. of strawberries, or 
any other fresh fruit, in the bottom of a glass 
dish ; sugar the fruit; cover it with a layer of 
macaroons ; pour over it a custard made with 1 
qt. of milk and the yolks of 5 eggs well beaten ; 
sweeten to taste; when cold, place on the to 
the whites of the eggs, beaten to a stiff frot 
with a little sugar. 

HARLEQUIN.—Wet a jelly mold thoroughly 
with white of egg; melt a little currant jelly; 
pour it into the mold and let it cool; when 
cold, melt some plum jelly; pour it in, and let 
this cool; melt apple jelly, and add that, alter- 
nating the colors Beil the mold is full; make 
the jellies only warm enough to run; if they are 
hot and thin they will mix and spoil the effect ; 
when cold and stiff, turn out on a glass dish. 

HEDGE.—Bake sponge cake in thin sheets or 
cakes ; make a custard of 1 qt. of milk and the 
yolks of 6 eggs; sweeten and flavor to taste; 
put in a pan, which set in a kettle of hot water, 
and stir until it boils; when it thickens, pour 
over the cake; before sénding to table, beat the 
whites of the eggs to a froth and place on the 
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top; then add a quantity of blanched almonds. 

IRISH MOSS.—Soak a scant handful of Irish 
moss in strong soda water until it swells; squeeze 
the moss until it is free from water; put itin a 
tin bucket which contains 6 pts. of sweet milk; 
set the bucket in a large iron pot which holds 
severul pts. of hot water; stir seldom; let it 
remain until it will jell slightly by dropping on 
a cold plate; strain -through a sieve; sweeten 
and flavor to taste; rinse a mold or a crock 
with tepid water; pour in the mixture; set it 
away to cool; eat with cream and sugar; some 
add jelly. 

ITALIAN CREAM.—Put 1 0z. of soaked isin- 
glass, 6 oz. of loaf sugar, $ stick of vanilla, and 
1 pt. milk into a saucepan; boil slowly; stir 
all the time till the isinglass is dissolved; strain 
the mixture; when a little cool, mix it with 1 
pt. of thick cream; beat thoroughly until it 
thickens; pour into a large or individual molds; 

ut into an ice-box until wanted. 

LEMON BLANC MANGE.—Pour 1 pt. of hot 
water upon 4 oz. of isinglass; when it is dissolved, 
add the juice of 8 lemons, the peel of 2 lemons 
grated, 6 yolks of eggs beaten, with about one 
good wineglass of Madeira wine; sweeten to 
your taste; let it boil; then strain it and put it 
in your molds. 

LEMON CREAM—Take 1 pt. of thick cream ; 

ut to it the yolks of 2 eggs well beaten, 4 oz. of 
ine sugar and the thin rind of 1 lemon; boil it 
up; then stir till almost cold; put the juice of 
a lemon ina dish or bowl and pour the cream 
upon it; stir till quite cold. 

MOONSHINE.—Beat the whites of 6 eggs into 
avery stiff froth; then add gradually 6 table- 
spoonfuls of powdered sugar, beating for not 
less than 15 minutes; then beat in 1 heaping 
tablespoonful of preserved peaches, cut in tiny 
bits; serve; pour in each saucer some rich 
cream sweetened and flavored with vanilla; on 
the cream place a liberal portion of the moon- 
shine. 

ORANGE FLOAT.—1 qt. of water; juice of 2 
lemons; 1 cup sugar; when boiled, add 4 table- 
spoonfuls of corn starch, mixed in a little water; 
let it boil; stir 15 minutes ; when cool, place it 


over 4 or 5 sliced oranges; over the to 5 at 
the beaten whites of 3 eggs, sweetened; flavor 


the whole with vanilla; eat with cream. 

PEACH BAVARIAN CREAM.—1 qt. canned 

eaches; 1 large cupfulofsugar; 1 pt. of cream; 
Who of gelatine; 4 cupful cold water; mash 
the peaches; rub them and the juice through a 
sieve; add the sugar; soak the gelatine 2 hours 
in the cold water; whip the cream to a froth; 
put the peaches in a saucepan and let them sim- 
mer 20 minutes; stir often; add the gelatine to 
the hot peaches and remove from the fire imme- 
diately; place the saucepan in a pan of ice wa- 
ter and beat till the mixture begins to thicken; 
then stir in the cream; mix thoroughly and 
pour into the mold; set away to harden; serve 
with whipped cream or custard flavored with 
peach kernels or almond extract. 

PERSIAN CREAM.—Dissolve gently 1 oz. of 
isinglass in 1 pt. of new milk, and strain; then 

ut it in a clean saucepan with 3 oz. of sugar 
prokad small; when it boils, stir into it } pt. of 
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ood cream; add this liquid, at first by spoon- | or with lemon or vanilla; put in a form, and 


fuls only, to 8 oz. of apricot or raspberry jam ; 
mix them very smoothly; stir the whole until 
it is nearly cold, that the jam may not sink to 
the bottom of the mold; when the liquid is put 
to the fruit, and has been stirred until nearly 
cold, whisk them briskly together; last of all, 
throw in by very small portions at a time the 
strained juice of a good lemon; put it into a 
mold; let it stand at least 12 hours in a cold 
lace before turning out. 

RASPBERRY CHARLOTTE. —Take 1 doz. of 
the square or oblong sponge cakes that are com- 
monly called Naples Hisoutts they should be 
quite fresh; spread over each a thick layer of 
por jam, and place them in the bottom 
and around the sides of a glass bowl; take the 
whites of 6 eggs and mix with them 6 table- 
spoonfuls of raspberry or currant jelly ; beat the 
eggs and jelly very light; then fill up the bowl 
with it; for this purpose cream is better than 
white of eggs. 


ROCK CREAM.—Boil 1 teacupful of the best | 


rice till quite soft in new milk; sweeten with 
powdered loaf sugar; pile it ees a dish; lay 
on it in different places square lumps of either 


currant jelly, or preserved fruit of any kind; | 


beat up the whites of 5 eggs to a stifffroth, with 
a little powdered sugar; flavor with either 
orange flower water or vanilla; add to this 
when beaten very stiff, about 1 teaspoonful of 
rich cream; drop it over the rice, giving it the 
form of a rock of snow. 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN PUFFS. —3 eggs well 
beaten; 1 cup sweet milk; 1} cups flour; a 

inch of salt; fill buttered cups half full and 

ake in a hot oven 20 minutes; serve hot with 
brandy sauce, made as follows: Melt 1 cup su- 
gar; add to it 4 cup butter and 4 cup brandy, 
and 4 nutmeg; serve hot. 

RUSSIAN CREAM.—4 eggs; 1 cup sugar; 1 
qt. of milk; 4 box gelatine, dissolved in 3 pt. of 
warm water; beat the yolks of the eggs and su- 
gar together; cook with the milk, like custard; 
take this off the stove; add the well beaten 
whites of the eggs; stir rapidly for a few mo- 
ments; now add the gelatine, and then a tea- 
spoonful of lemon; pour it intoa pretty shaped 
dish to harden, turn it out on a platter, and cut 
off in blocks (as ice ene 

SPANISH CREAM.—Boil in 4 pt. water 4 oz. 
of isinglass until dissolved; strain; mix with it 
1 qt. of cream or good milk; stir it until it comes 
to a boil; when a little cooked, add the beaten 
yolks of 6 eggs, with a glass of white wine ; pour 
in a dish; sweeten to taste; stir until cold; flav- 
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set in a cool place. 

STRAWBERRY BAVARIAN CREAM.—1 qt. of 
ripe strawberries ; 1 heaping cup of sugar; 4 
box of gelatine; 1 pt. of cream; 4 cup of hot 
water; pick the strawberries and wash them in 
a plaice mash them, and add the sugar ; let 
them stand a little while — 4 an hour or more; 
soak the gelatine in cold water enough to cover 
it, for 1 hour or more; whip the cream to a 
froth; strain the strawberries and sugar through 
arather coarse strainer; dissolve the gelatine; 
add it to the strawberries; place a basin in an- 
other of ice water; stir the mixture until it be- 
gins to thicken ; when it begins to thicken, add 
the whipped cream; turn into the mold and set 
away to harden; serve with whipped cream 
around or in the centre. 

SWISS CREAM.—} Ib. soft macaroons, or 6 
sponge cakes; sherry; 1 pt. of cream; 5 oz. of 
sugar; 2 large spoonfuls of arrowroot; juice of 
half alemon; rind of 1 lemon; 8 tablespoonfuls 
milk. Lay macaroons in a glass dish; pour 
over enough sherry to soak them; put the cream 
into a lined saucepan, with sugar and lemon 
rind; let it remain by the side of the fire until 
the cream is well flavored; take out the rind; 
mix smoothly with cold milk and arrowroot; 
add to the cream; boil gently for 8 minutes ; 
stir it well; take it off the fire; stir till nearly 
cold; add lemon juice and pour over cake; 
garnish with strips of candied fruit, ginger or 
citron, or preserve. 

VELVET BLANC MANGE. — 2 cups of sweet 
cream; 4 oz. gelatine, soaked in a very little 
cold water 1 hour; 4 cup white powdered sug- 
ar; 1 teaspoonful extract of bitter almonds; 1 
glass of as wine. Heat the cream to boiling ; 
stir in the gelatine and sugar; as soon as they 
are dissolved take from the fire; beat 10 min- 
utes until very light; flavor and add the wine 
by degrees; mix it well; put into molds wet 
with clear water. 

WIGWAM.—1 Ib. of lady fingers; open and 
spread on a dish; cover them with currant jel- 
ly; on the jelly spread meringue ; then another 
layer of lady fingers, jelly and meringue; and 
so on for several layers, making each layer 
smaller in order to have it pyramidal in form ; 
cover the whole with meringue; put it in the 
oven a few minutes to brown. The meringue is 
made of whites of eggs with sugar beaten in ; 
do not make it too stiff; 2 oz. of sugar to each 
white is sufficient; beat the whites very light, 
then stir the sugar in gently without beating. 
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REMARKS.—Before making paste, wash the 
hands in hot water. Touch and roll the paste 
but little. Keep all utensils very clean. Choose 
the coolest part of the day and house to make 
the pies. Siftand pound the flour and sugar be- 
fore using them. Lightly flour both sides of 
paste when you roll it, in order to prevent its 
turning gray in baking; but if much flour is 
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light, roll out once or twice more than directed, 
as the folding mainly causes it to rise high and 
even. Invariably roll puff paste from you. 
Those who are not practiced in making puff 
paste work the butter in by breaking it into 
small pieces, and covering the paste rolled out; 
dredge it lightly with flour; fold over the sides 
and ends; roll it out very thin; add the re- 


ed on it the paste will not beclear. Iftoo | mainder of the butter; fold and roll as before. 
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After the pies are filled and the upper crust is 
rolled out, set the pie on the crust and cut it out 
around just a little 
larger than the bottom 
of the pie tin; spread 
it over the top and it 
will res cover the 
a, filling and just reach 
Sa the under crust with- 
out lapping any upon 
it. Do not pinch it 
down, but leave the edge open, thus giving vent 
forthe steam; it may boil furiously, but it will 
not overflow. The edges of the pie and top can 
be ornamented according to the taste of the 
operator. The following are afew Ree receipts 
for making the pastes: 1. When boiling beef, 
before you put in vegetables, skim the grease 
into a dish, and set aside to cool; when cold, 
scrape off the under side ; take 1 teacup of melt- 
ed beef fat, 2 cups of sour milk, 2 teaspoonfuls 
of saleratus; mix quickly; flour your board 
well when you roll it out.—2. Take 8 cups of 
sifted flour, 1 cup of lard, a little salt, and 
3 a cupful of cold water; handle as little as 
possible-—3. 1 Ib. of flour; 4 1b. of butter; 4 Ib. 
of lard; with a little water make a dough of the 
flour and lard; roll it; spread a portion of the 
butter over it; fold and roll again; add more 
butter, and so on until you have used the 4 Ib. 
all up.—4. (Puff Paste.) Put 1b. of flourintoa 
bow], and rub lightly into it 1b. of fresh butter; 
add 3 a teaspoonful of salt, and make the mix- 
ture up into a smooth stitf paste, by stirring into 
it 2 fresh eggs which have been beaten up with 
rather less than } pt. of water; roll the pastry 
out, give it 2or8 turns, and bake as soon as 
ossible; time, 10 minutes to prepare. 

ACID TARTS.—Take 1 egg, 1 cup of sugar, 1 
cup of water, 1} teaspoonfuls tartaric acid, 1 
teaspoonful flour, 1 teaspoonful extract of lem- 
on, a piece of butter the size of a walnut; cook 
over steam; fill the paste and bake moderately; 
put the lemon in just before baking; ice them 
1f you wish. 

ALMOND CHEESE CAKES.—Take 3 or 4 bitter 
and 1 oz. of sweet almonds; boil and skin them; 
put them into a mortar with 2 oz. of loaf sugar 
and the yolks of 2 eggs; pound them fine; then 
rub 2 oz. of butter toa cream ; mix all together; 
put puff paste in the patties; fill it three parts full 
with the batter; lay a few cut almonds over the 
top; sugar over, and bake them in a steady 
oven. 

ALMOND CROQUETTES.—Blanch and dry 1 
Ib.almonds; pound ina mortar with 1 1b. pow- 
dered sugar; rub through a wire sieve; then 
rub in $1b. butter, Bietell thd of 4 lemon and 
yolks of 3 eggs; make into a paste; cut in 
shapes; bake in a quick oven; when done, dip 
them in sugar bolted to a syrup. 

AMBER PIES.—1 cup each of butter, sugar 
and jelly ; add the yolks of 8 eggs, well beaten, 
and bake. Frosting: Beat whites of 8 eggs to 
a froth, add 1 cup of white sugar and bake 
quickly. 

APPLE CHEESE CAKES.—Take 1 1b. of ap- 
ples, boiled and pulped through a sieve, 1 1b. 
powdered white sugar, the juice and grated 
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rinds of 3 large fresh lemons, and 4 eggs well 
beaten; mix these ingredients carefully; put 
them into a saucepan in which you have } Lb. of 
fresh butter melted; stir it constantly over a 
slow fire for 4 hour, and let it cool; line pie 
dishes with fine puff paste; pour in the apple 
mixture; bake, without upper crust, in a quick 
oven; sprinkle with powdered sugar, and serve 
when perfectly cold. 

APPLE CUSTARD PIE.—Beat up 6 eggs with 
a cupful of sugar; add them to 3 cupfuls of 
stewed apples, cold; add gradually 1 qt. of milk 
to the mixture; season with nutmeg; cover the 
pie plate with a good crust, with the edge neatly 
arranged ; fill the pie with the custard, and bake. 

APPLE LEMON PIE.—Rind and juice of 1 
lemon, pee of butter size of a walnut, 2 apples 
chopped fine, 1 egg, 1 cup of sugar; bake with 
upper crust. 

APPLE PIE.—Makea good light crust ; wet the 
edge of the pie dish, and lay a thin strip all 
round; pare, core and slice the apples, and lay 
them in the dish with a little sugar and any fla- 
voring that may be preferred; lay a crust over 
the top, and ornament with pastry cut into 
leaves. If the apples are dry, the parings and 
cores may be boiled with a little uy and 
flavoring, and the strained juice added to the 
fruit; bake the pie in a quick oven; it may be 
served hot or cold; a little custard or cream is 
an improvement; time, # hour to bake. 

APPLE TARTS.—Take about 2 lbs. of apples; 
peel them; cut each into 4 pieces; remove the 
cores; then let each of the quarters be subdi- 
vided into 2 or 8 pieces, according to the size of 
the apple; having done this, put half the pieces 
into a pie dish; press them evenly down; sprin- 
kle over them 2 0z. of brown sugar; add the 
remaining apples; afterwards another 2 oz. of 
sugar, so that the apples shall form a kind of 
dome, the center of which is about 2 in. above 
the sides ; add a wineglassful of water ; cover the 
top over with short paste ; let bake in a moder- 
ately heated oven from 4 to # hour. 

CHEESE CAKES.—Put 4 well beaten eg: 
into a saucepan containing 1 pt. of boiling milk, 
and let it remain on the fire until it curdles ; pour 
off the whey, and put the curd on an inverted 
sieve to drain; when it is quite dry, add 2 table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, a little salt, 6 oz. of carefully 
washed currants, a piece of butter about the size 
of an egg melted, 2 spoonfuls rose water or 
cream, iid wieaspeontal cf pounded cinnamon; 
line the tartlet tins with good puff paste ; three 
parts fill them with the mixture, and bake them 
ina good oven; if a little vinegar or lemon juice 
is mixed with milk, then placed on the fire, it 
will curdle; time to bake, 20 minutes. 

CHOCOLATE TARTS.— Mix 2spoonfuls of rice 
flour in a little milk; add 10 raw eggs; beat up 
in 1 qt. of cream and some salt; simmer the 
cream, but do not curdle it; remove from the 
fire andadd some powdered chocolate ; take care 
to mix it thoroughly with the cream; cover the 
inside of a tart pan with some thin paste; pour 
the chocolate cream into it and bake; as soon as 
the tart is done, cover its surface with powdered 
loaf sugar. 

CIDER PIE.—Take 4 tablespoonfuls of boiled 
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cider, 3 tablespoonfuls each of sugar and water, 
2 tablespoonfuls of flour, and 1 egg; beat all 
together; bake in a deep plate with upper and 
under crusts. 

CINNAMON PIE.—1 1b. brown sugar; 2 oz. 
cinnamon; 4 cupful butter; divide in 3 parts; 
mix 2 eggs and 13 cupfuls milk together ; for the 
crust take 4 cupfuls flour, 14 hers lard or 
butter, 2 heaping teaspoonfuls baking powder, 
and salt to taste; mix with milk sufficient to 
make soft dough ; divide in 8 parts and roll thin; 
put 1 layer of crust ina deep pie dish; cover it 
with sugar, then cinnamon, and a small piece of 
butter; wet with the mixture of milk and egg; 
save enough for the other 2 parts ; lay the 2dand 
8d crusts on, and do the same as with the Ist; 
there should be no crust on top; bake in a quick 
oven. 

COCOANUT PIE.—1. 11b. grated cocoanut; 3 
lb. butter; 4 1b. powdered sugar; 1 glass brandy; 
2teaspoonfuls lemon juice; 4 eggs, whites and 

olks separated ; 2 teaspoonfuls vanilla ; rub the 
beter and sugar together; beat light with the 
brandy and lemon juice; stir in the beaten yolks; 
lastly the cocoanut and the whites alternately ; 
bake in open shells; eat cold with powdered 
sugar sifted over it.—2. To 1 grated cocoanut 
add 8 large boiled and mashed Bae at boil 
them hat and pound them; add a little butter, 
milk and salt ; mix the cocoanut and potatoes ; 
add the yolks of 3 eggs well beaten; put in only 
an under crust; when the pie is baked, beat the 
whites of 8 eggs very light; add a little white 
sugar and put it on the top while hot. 
RANBERRY PIE.—Do not stew the berries, 
butslit each one with 
aknife; bake as usu- 
al; sift a little flour 
over the fruit to give 
= ior eoeee consistence; 
mee add a small teacup- 
Cranberry Pie. ful of water; bite 
this without an upper crust, or place strips of 
paste across. 

CREAM PIE.—Bakea crust in a large pie pan; 
lift it out ona ye ; for filling, take 1 pt. of very 
rich milk ; boil 3 of it ; with the remaining ee 
2 tablespoonfuls of corn starch ; add to the boil- 
ing milk; stir all the time; then add ; teacup 
of sugar; then the yolks of 2 eggs, well beaten 
and thinned with a little milk ; remove from the 
fire ; flavor with vanilla and nutmeg, and pour 
into the crust; whip the whites; add 4 teacup 
sugar; frost the pie; place in the oven to brown 
slightly ; serve cold. 

CREAM TARTLETS. — Make a short paste 
with 1 white and 3 yolks of eggs, 1 oz. of sug- 
ar, 1 oz. of butter, a pinch of salt, and flour; 
work it lightly ; roll it out to the thickness of 
4 of an inch; line some patty pans with it; fill 
them with uncooked rice to keep their shape ; 
bake them in a moderate oven till done. be 
move the rice; fill the tartlets with jam, or 
with stewed fruit ; on the top put a heaped-up 
spoonful of whipped cream. 

CUSTARD PIE. — Line a well buttered pie 
plate with a good paste; arrange a thick pie 
rim round the edge of the plate; beat a 4 
eggs with 1 cupful of sugar; gradually add 1} 
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pts. of milk; fill the pies while in the oven; 
grate a little nutmeg over them ; bake about 20 
minutes. 

DRIED APPLE PIE.—Put in 2 or 3 pieces of 
lemon or orange peel, previously dried and 
saved for cooking purposes ; flavor with a very 
little spice of any ad. ; sweeten and season be- 
fore putting into the pie pan; stir in a beaten 
egg; bake with two crusts rolled thin, and 
warm slightly before eating. 

GRAPE TART. — Take a tart dish; line the 
bottom and sides with a paste, and bake it; if 
the dish has been well greased, the crust will 
turn out easily of the same form. Make a syr- 
up of $ pt. of water and # lb. of white sugar; 
bring it to the boil; have the grapes ready 
picked from the stalks and washed; put them 
into the hot syrup for 4 minute; allow all to 
cool in a bowl; when wanted, put the syrup 
and grapes into the crust wall and serve. 

GREEN TOMATO PIE.—Select nice smooth 
ones; pa them very thin; slice them into a 
pie dish lined with a nice paste; put about $ 
cup of sugar to a pie; afew bits of butter; a 
little flour sifted on; and sliced lemon, lemon 
essence, or nutmeg, for flavoring; put on the 
upper crust carefully so that the juice will not 
escape in baking. 

JAM TURNOVERS.—Roll out some short paste 
about 4 in. thick; cut it in pieces about 4 in. 
in length, and between 2 and 8 in. in breadth. 
Lay on each a little apple jam, or any other 
preserved fruit, without syrup; turn the edges 
over; wet them as little as possible with water ; 
press them lightly together, also the ends; lay 
them on tins; bake in a moderately hot oven; 
ice them very perfectly, and return them to the 
oven for a few minutes, or set them in a Dutch 
or American oven before the fire. 

LEMON BUTTER TARTS.—1 lb. white sugar; 
whites of 6 eggs and yolks of 2; grated rind and 
juice of 8 lemons; cook 20 minutes over a slow 
fire, stirring all the time; line pans with puff 
paste; fill and bake. 

LEMON CREAM PIE.—Boil 13 pts. of milk; 
add 8 tablespoonfuls of corn starch dissolved 
in a little cold milk; return the milk to the 
fire; take the juice of 2 lemons, 4 eggs, 1 cup- 
ful of sugar, and 2 tablespoonfuls of butter; 
beat these ingredients together; add to the 
milk; fiavor with 1 teaspoonful of extract of 
lemon and grated nutmeg; pour the mixture 
into the pies and bake; when done remove 
from the oven and set it aside; whip up the 
whites of 4 eggs to a froth; add gradually a cup- 
ful of powdered sugar ; spread 4 of the mixture 
on the pie; put the other } into a cornucopia, 
and by squeezing it decorate the pie stterdiog 
to fancy; return it to the oven a few minutes 
to set the meringue. 

LEMON PIE.—1. Boil in 14 qts. of water, the 
juice, pulp, and grated peel of 2 lemons; when 
it boils, add 3 heaping tablespoonfuls of flour ; 
mix smooth with cold water; before it cools 
add 2 teacupfuls of sugar, 8 well beaten eggs, a 
piece of butter half the size of an egg, and a lit- 
tle salt; this will keep all winter; bake with 
upper and under crusts.—2. Line your pie dish 
with a good crust; roll your lemons to soften 
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them; gtate the rind of 1 large or 2 small lem- 
ons; cut the lemons in thin slices; pick out the 


seeds ; (gheee evenly one layer over the crust ; 
spread 1 cup of sugar over the lemon; add 1 


cup of paste, made by taking 4 tablespoons of 
flour, wet with cold water the same as in mak- 
ing starch; turn boiling water on it ; stir while 
cooking on the stove a few minutes; add a 
pinch of salt with the grated rind of the lem- 
ons; when thickened enough, pour it over the 
sugar and lemon; cover with a crust; cut slits 
in to let out the air; bake slowly. 

MAIDS OF HONOR.—1 cup each of sour and 
sweet milk; 1 small cup of pounded white sug- 
gar candy; 1 tablespoonful of melted butter ; 
the yolks of 4 eggs; the juice and rind of 1 
lemon. Put both kinds of milk together in a 
double saucepan; let it become sufficiently 
heated to set the curd; strain off the milk ; mab 
the curd through a strainer; add butter to the 
curd; also the sugar-candy, well-beaten eggs, 
and lemon ; line the little pans with the richest 
of paste; fill with the mixture; bake until firm 
in the centre. 

MAPLE SYRUP PIE. — Take 1 cup of thick 
maple pe and juice of 1 lemon (the rind 
ureven 3 bake with under crust and narrow 
strips laid in a network over the top. 

MINCE PIES.—1. Chop 1 lb. of beef suet very 
fine; 2 Ibs. of apples pared, cored and minced ; 
stoned raisins, 1]b., minced; and 1 1b. currants; 
add of mixed spice, in powder, 4 0z., 1 1b. of 
powdered sugar, 1 teaspoonful of salt, the juice 
of 4 lemon; cut small 8 oz. of candied orange 
peel, 1 oz. of citron, and 1oz. of lemon; mixall 
well together with $ pt, brandy; tie down close 
in ajar, and keep for use. A large quantity may 
be made in these proportions. Make the pies 
with rich, flaky crusts.—2. 4 lbs. meat; 3 Ibs. 
suet; 3 lbs. raisins ; 8 lbs. currants; 1 1b. citron; 
3 lbs. brown sugar; 1 pt. syrup or molasses ; 
grated rind and juice of 8 lemons ; 20z. ground 
cinnamon; loz. of cloves; 1 oz. of nutmeg; 
boil the meat very tender; pick out all bits of 
fat and gristle; chop the suet fine; remove all 
strings and threads; mix thoroughly together; 
season With salt and black pepper; wash many 
times the currants; let them well dry ; thenadd 
to the mixture; seed the raisins, avd chopeenot 
fine; add the syrup and spices; slice the citron 
thin; to 1 qt. of the above add 1 pt. of chopped 
apples ; wet with sweet cider till the mixture is 
juicy; when ready to bake, take mince meat, 
just enough for the number of pies wanted ; 
place it on the stove in a crock or jar and let it 

et heated through; taste and add whatever you 
think it needs; make rich pastry; place the 
mince meat in the pie, not too full; add some 
little bits of butter, a few whole raisins, and a 
few slices of citron; keep the mince meat well 
covered, and in a cool place. 

MOCK APPLE PIE.—Take 13 cupfuls of soda 
crackers, 1 cupful of water, 1 cupful of sugar, 1 
teaspoonful of tartaric acid, and 1} teaspoonfuls 
of soda; break the crackers fine; flavor with 
lemon, and bake with 2 rich crusts. 

MOCK LEMON PIE.— 1 cup of sugar; 1 heap- 
ing tablespoonful of flour ; hs yolks of 2 eggs ; 
1 teaspoonful of extract of lemon; % cup of 
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stewed pie plant; mix the sugar, flour, eggs and 
extract together; pour on the water, then the 
Pe plant; bake with one crust; when done, 
eat the whites to a stiff froth ; spread it over 
the pie; set it back in the oven for 4 minutes. 

MOLASSES LEMON PIE.—Peel and take the 
juice of 6 lemons; 4 cups molasses; 2 cupssug- 
ar; 4 tablespoonfuls flour; 2 cups water, boiling; 
take the peel of 8 of the lemons; putin cold 
water; set it on the fire till it comes to a boil; 
change the water 8 times; chop this peel with 
the pulp of the 6 lemons after they have been 
squeezed; put all together. 

OPEN TARTS.—Make a nice paste of flour, 
lard and dripping ; place it in a flat dish, cutting 
the edge round neatly and ornamenting it in a 
flat style; bake the paste before spreading on 
the preserve ; when the reserve or marmalade 
is spread, lay ornamental bars of pastry prettily 
across it; place it for a few minutes more in the 
oven to heat. 

ORANGE PIE.—1. Take the juice and grated 
rind of 1 orange; 1 small cup of sugar ; yolks 
of 8 eggs; 1 tablespoon of corn starch, made 
smooth with milk; piece of butter as large as a 
chestnut, and 1 cup of milk; beat the whites of 
3 eggs with sugar; place on the top after the pie 
is baked; leave in the oven until browned.—2. 
Grate the rind of a large, sweet orange ; squeeze 
the juice and press off the pulp; pick out the 
seeds; cream, } cup, or butter; 3 cup of sugar ; 
legg beaten light ; 1 tablespoon of flour rubbed 
smooth in 4 cup of water; stir in the orange, 
and bake with 2 crusts. 

ORANGE TARTS.—Take 6 or 7 fine, large 
oranges ; roll them under your hand on a tabie 
to increase the juice; squeeze them through a 
strainer over 4]b. or more of crushed sugar; 
mix the orange juice and the sugar thoroughly 
together; break 12 eggs into a large, shallow 
pan and beat them till thick and smooth ; stirin 
gradually the orange juice and sugar; line some 
patty pans with good puff paste, having first but- 
tered them inside; then fill with the orange mix- 
ture; set them immediately into a brisk oven ; 
bake the tarts a light brown; when done set 
them to cool; when quite cold, take them out 
of the patty pans; put them on a large dish and 

rate sugar over their tops. 

PASTIES, PATTIES, or TARTS.—1. Rub a full 
+Ib. of lard into 2 Ibs. of flour; beat the whites 
of 2 eggs light; mix in 1 pt. of water ; wet the 
flour; leave out some to work the crust with; 
take 1 1b. of butter; roll out the crust 4 times, 
each time putting in with a knife + of the butter; 
use flour freely when rolling out; cut it round; 
lay in your preserve or apple, which must be 
dry; turn over the paste to join a half circle; 
nip the edge with ie thumb and forefinger to 
confine the preserve; dip the hand in water; 
pass it lightly over the paste; then sift sugar 
thick upon them; bake in a quick oven.—2. Roll 
out your dough to a thickness of }in., and in a 
square shape; cut outthe patties with a tin cut- 
ter, round or oval as wished ; place them on a 
cake pan, which must not be too thin, and must 
be wetted with water; take 1 egg, well whipped, 
and a few drops of milk; with a brush color the 
tops, without touching the sides; then, with a 
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smaller tin cutter (half the size of the first), mark 
the patties, but not too deeply, in the centre, and 
pul in an oven hot enough to roast a chicken ; 
when cooked, take out the centres with a small 
pointed knife, and use them as covers.—3. Sift 4 
fp. of flour; beat to a froth 8 eggs; add to it 3 
tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar; take } Ib. 
of butter and mix all together, as for puff paste; 
roll and fold it alternately for 20 minutes; then 
roll it out into a circle } in. in thickness; trim 
the outside edge into an exact circle; crimp the 
outer edge; slip a tin plate under it; bakein 
a brisk over; when well browned, take it out; 
when cool, spread it over with raspberry or 
strawberry jam, or stripe it with apricot and 
raspberry jam, put on in rows. 

PEACH COBBLER.—Make a rich biscuit crust; 
ey it, rolled thick, around the dish; put in a 

ayer of peaches, then butter and sugar, and a 
very little flour; then paces and so on till the 
dish is full; cover with a thick crust; cut aslit 
in the centre; pour in boiling water till full; 
bake in a moderate oven. 

PEACH CUSTARD PIE.— Use 1 crust; peel 
peaches and halve them; turn the hollow side 
upward; sweeten as you would a peach pie; 
take 1 egg, a pinch of salt, 1 tablespoonful of 
sugar; beat; add milk enough to cover the 
peaches; bake; eat when partly cool. 

PEACH PIE.—Stew andsweeten your peaches; 
mash smooth; season with a very little nutmeg; 
stew with them a little lemon peel, and remove 
when cold; fill your crust and bake till just done; 
spread over the peaches a thick meringue, made 
by whipping toa stiff froth the whites of 3 eggs 
for aac ie; sweeten with 1 tablespoonful of 
powdered sugar for each egg; flavor this with 
rose water or vanilla; beat until it will stand 
alone; cover the pie ? in. thick; set back in the 
oven until the meringue is well “set;” should it 
color too darkly, sift powdered sugar over it 
when cold; eat cold. 

PRUNE PIES.—Take 1 1b. prunes and soak 
them over night, so that the stones will slip out 
easily; stew in some water with as many raisins 
as you wish; sweeten; use less water than for 
sauce ; when both are soft grate in the rind of 2 
lemons and fill the pie, allowing 2 crusts. 

PUMPKIN PIE.—(Sce Squash Pie.) 

QUINCE TART.—Takea few preserved quinces; 
put an equal weight ofsyrup, made with sugar 
and water and preserve, into a preserving pan ; 
boil; skim; put in the fruit; when somewhat 
clear, place the quinces in a tart dish with puff 
paste as usual; cover; bake; when done, lift 
top gently ; put in the syrup ; ice it, and serve. 

RAISIN PIE.—Take 1 1b. raisins; turn over 
them 1 qt. of boiling water; keep adding, so 
there will be 1 qt. when done; grate the rind of 
1 lemon into 1 cup of sugar; add 3 tablespoon- 
fuls of flour and 1 egg; mix well together; turn 
the raisins over the mixture, stirring the while. 

RAISIN TURNOVERS.— 1 cup of raisins chop- 
ped fine; butter the size of 3 egg; $ cup sugar 
and a little nutmeg, with a very little water to 
mix the ingredients together; make the crust 
the same as for pies; roll out thin, and cut in 
small, square pieces ; put a spoonful of the rai- 
sins in each square; wet the edges of the crust 
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with water and fold one-half over on the other. 

RASPBERRY TART.—Roll out some thin puff 
paste and lap it in a ae pan of what size you 
choose; put in raspberries; strew over them 
fine sugar; cover with a thin lid; then bake; 
cutit open; have ready the following mixture, 
warm; 3 pt.of cream, the yolks of 2 or 3 eggs 
well beaten, and a little sugar; when this is 
added to the tart, return it to the oven for 5 or 6 
minutes. 

RHUBARB PIES.—Take the tender stalks of 
the rhubarb ; strip off the skin; cut the stalks 
into thin slices; line deep plates with pie crust ; 
then put in the rhubarb, with a thick layer of 
sugar to each layer of rhubarb; add a little 
grated lemon peel; cover the pie with a crust ; 
press it down tight round the edge of the plate ; 
prick the crust with a fork; bake about 1 hour 
In aslow oven. 

RHUBARB TARTLET.—Make a short paste 
with 1 white and 8 yolks of eggs, 1 oz. of sugar, 
1 oz. of butter, a pinch of salt, and flour of suffi- 
cient quantity ; work it lightly; roll it out to 
the thickness of } in.; line some patty pans with 
it; fill them with uncooked rice to keep their 
shape; bake them in a moderate oven till done; 
remove the rice and fill the tartlets with rhu- 
barb; stew with plenty of sugar and a dash 
of lemon juice; at the top put a heaped spoon- 
ful of whipped cream. 

SILVER PIE.—Peel and grate 1 large white 
potato; the juice and grated rind of 1 lemon; 
the beaten white of 1 egg; 1 teacupful of white 
sugar; 1 of cold water; bake with only an un- 
der crust ; when done, beat the whites of 8 eges 
to a stiff froth ; mix with 8 heaping tablespoon- 
fuls of white sugar; spread this over the top of 
the pie; brown in the oven; ‘when cold, lay a 
few pieces of jelly on the top. 

SQUASH PIE.—1. Stew the squash or pump- 
kin with a little salt; rub it through a colander; 
have it perfectly smooth; mix the squash with 
sweet milk; if you have cream all the better; 
make it about as thick as batter; add the yolks 
of 2 eggs; sweeten with pulverized sugar to 
taste; line a pie dish with crust ; fill with squash 
and bake for $ hour.—2. Steam the squash or 
sae over a pot of corn beef until it is well 

one ; mash fine ; add 2 eggs well beaten to each 
pie; add sugar; season with pepper, salt and 
ginger; thin with milk and cream mixed to- 
gether, or milk alone; bake without top crust, 
quite brown. 

STRAWBERRY TARTS.— Make some short 
paste with 2 oz. of sugar, 2 0z. of butter, the 
yolks of 4 eggs, a little water, a pinch of salt, and 
flour just enough; work it lightly and roll out 
to the thickness of 4 in.; line some patty pans 
with it; fill them with uncooked rice to beep 
their shape ; bake in a moderate oven till done; 
when brown remove the rice from each tartlet ; 
fill it with strawberries which have been previ- 
ously heated through in an oven in a covered 
dish, with sugar, but no water; serve cold. 

SUGAR PIE.—1. 3 cup brown sugar; 4 cup 
butter ; yolks of 3 eggs; nutmeg; bake; frost 
with whites of 3 cggs; 4 cup or more of white 
sugar; flavor with lemon; set in the oven to 
brown.—2. Flour; sugar; butter; 1 tablespoon- 
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ful vinegar; lemon, and warm water. Make a 
rich crust; line the bottom of the pie pan and 
sprinkle flour over the bottom of the crust until 
about } in. thick ; same amount of sugar; mix 
this together thoroughly; add small lumps of 
butter; then the vinegar; flavor with lemon; 
lastly enough warm water to fill the pie pan 
over $ full; stir carefully without breaking the 
crust; bake quickly. 

SWEET POTATO PIE.—1. Boil the potatoes; 
peel and slice them ; put a layer in the baking 
dish, either with or without pastry; dot it over 
with butter; sprinkle with sugar and a little all- 
spice, or any other seasoning; proceed in this 
way until the dish is full; pour over the to 
milk or cream until the pieces are well soaked; 
bake slowly and regularly until done.—2. Wash 
the potatoes and boil them until they are cooked; 
take off the skins and mash them; to 1 large 
teacupful of the potato take 1 qt. of milk, 3 eggs, 
sugar to the taste, a pinch of ginger or a little 
nutmeg; before mixing all the milk with the 
potato, pour about 1 teacupful of the milk in 
the potato; rub them together until they will 
run through a colander; take out the lumps and 
woody fibres; bake with 1 crust; when done 
they should be light and soft like a base a 
pie; if they are hard and heavy they have too 
much potato in them. 
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cups molasses ; 2 cups vinegar; 4 tablespoon- 
fuls of flour; put your molasses, vinegar and 
butter into a porcelain or tin kettle; set it on 
the stove and let it come to a boil; after beating 
the eggs and flour together, stir in and boil ! 
minutes; grate your nutmeg on the top of the 
pies and bake without tops. 

WASHINGTON PIE.—1. Rub together 1 Ib. 
butter and 13 lbs. powdered sugar; add 1 pt. of 
eggs, a little at a time; beat up well; add 4 oz. 
soda dissolved in 4 pt. milk; flavor with extract 
lemon ; stir up ; ada 3 lbs. flour and 1 oz. cream 
tartar; mix together; put on pans ¢ in. thick, 
and bake in a quick oven.—2. 1 cup of sugar; 1 
tablespoonful of butter; 4 tablespoonfuls sweet 
milk; 4 teaspoonful of soda; 1 teaspoonful 
cream tartar; 1 cup flour; bake in 2 layers, 
with jelly, fruit or cream between. 

WHIPPED CREAM PIE.—Sweeten 1 teacupful 
of very thick, sweet cream; make as cold as 
possible without freezing; line 2 small pie tins 
with moderately rich crusts, pricked in several 
places to prevent blistering, and bake in a quick 
oven; flavor the cold cream, and whip as you 
would eggs for frosting; when the crusts are 
cold, spread on the cream; put bits of jelly on 
top. 
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ALLIGATOR PEAR.—Cut the pear in two; re- 
move the large seed; cut away the outer rind; 
cut the fruit into strips, and season with a salt- 
spoon of salt, 2 tablespoonfuls best olive oil, 
and 1 teaspoonful of tarragon vinegar. 

ANCHOVY EGGS, With Endive.—Boil } doz. 
eggs quite hard; shell them carefully; then cut 
the white with a sharp knife carefully across 
the middle of the egg; take care not to break 
it; remove it like a case from the yolk; mix the 

olk with a little anchovy sauce; form it again 
into a ball; replace it within the white; close 
the latter carefully ; when the eggs are thus 
prepared place them in a pile upon a nest of en- 

ive, the points of the leaves toward the edge of 
the dish, which should be round. 

BEAN.—Cover the bottom of your salad dish 
with cold boiled potatoes, sliced thin; over this 
phi a layer of cold baked (or boiled) beans; 
above this a layer of onions, sliced very thin; 
salt and pepper each layer ; heat a piece of but- 
ter the size of a walnut in sufficient vinegar to 
cover the salad, and pour overit while hot. 

BEEF.—Cut in very thin small slices and put 
on a dish with chopped parsley ; mix in a bowl 
one part vinegar to two of sweet oil, pepper, 
salt and mustard; beat together and pour over 
the meat. 

CABBAGE, or SLAW. — 1. Cut a head of hard 
white cabbage into very fine shavings; for a 
nh of cabbage take the yolks of 3 eggs ; beat 
them well; stir into 1} tumblers of vinegar, 2 
oe of loaf sugar, 1 teaspoon of olive oil, 1 of 
thick sweet cream, or a piece of butter as large 
asa walnut anda heaped tablespoon of mus- 
tard; salt and pepper to suit the taste; mix 


with the egg; put this sauce into a stewpan; 
when hot add the cabbage ; stew until thorough- 
ly hot, which wiil only require 4 or 5 minutes ; 
toss it from the bottom with a silver or wooden 
fork; take it up and set it where it will become 
perfectly cold.—2. One small, firm head of 
cabbage, shred fine ; 1 cup of vinegar; 1 table- 
spoonful of butter; 2 tablespoonfuls of sugar ; 
2 tablespoonfuls of sour cream; }$ teaspoonful 
of made mustard ; 1 saltspoonful of pepper and 
the same of salt; put the vinegar and all the 
other ingredients for the dressing, except the 
cream, in a saucepan and heat to a boil; pour 
scalding hot over the cabbage; return to the 
saucepan and stir and toss until all is smoking 
again ; take from the fire; stir in the cream ; 
turn into a covered dish and set in hot water 10 
minutes before sending it to the table. 

CARROT.—Select very tender, rich colored 
carrots; scrape and boil in fast boiling water 
till tender ; cut into very thin slices; put them 
into a glass salad bowl; sprinkle with sifted 
loaf sugar; add the juice of a large, fresh lemon, 
and 1 wineglassful of olive oil; place round the 
margin of the dish an onion cut in exceedingly 
thin slices, and small bunches of any fresh, green 
salad leaves. 

CAULIFLOWER.—Boil a cauliflower in salted 
water till tender ; when cold, cut it up neatly in 
small sprigs; beat together 3 tablespoonfuls of 
oil and 1 teaspoonful of tarragon vinegar; pep- 
per and salt to taste; rub the dish very lightly 
with garlic; arrange the pieces of cauliflower on 
it; strew over them some capers, a little tarra- 
gon, chervil and parsley, all finely minced, and 
the least bit of dried thyme and marjoram; 
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pour the oil and vinegar over all, and serve. 

CELERY.—Take the inner and tenderest heads 
of 8 stalks of celery ; cut them into strips 1 in. 
long and about the thickness of young French 
beans ; rub the salad bowl lightly with shallot ; 
mix the yolks of 2 hard oiled eggs with 3 table- 
spoonfuls of salad oil, 1 of tarragon vinegar and 
a little flour of mustard; pepper and salt to 
taste ; add the celery to this sauce; turnit well 
over ; garnish with the hard boiled whites of 


eggs. 

“CHICKEN. — 1. Take the meat from a pair of 
boiled chickens; chicken, as well as celery, 
should be cut as large as a cranberry ; have 
equal bean ea of Sree chicken and celery ; 
take a level teaspoonful of dry mustard and rub 
it very smooth with the yolks of 4 hard boiled 
eggs, and the yolksof 2 raw eggs ; pouron very 
slowly 4 of a large bottle of salad oil, alterna- 
ting with the juice of 1 large lemon, or 2 small- 
erones; stirall the time; add a large table- 
spoonful ofsalt and 2 or 38 tablespoonfuls ofrich 
cream ; just before serving, mix the chicken well 
through the dressing; then add the celery.—2. 
One chicken chopped fine; 4 eggs, boiled hard 
and chopped or mashed fine; 2 tablespoons 
mixed mustard; 4 teaspoon cayenne pepper; 
$spoon salt; 4 teacup melted butter ; 4 tumbler 
of vinegar ; 1 teacup cabbage; and2 cup celery 
chopped fine; mix well together. 

CHICKEN MAYONNAISE.—Cut ap some 
chickens and fry them nicely in butter; let them 
get cold ; then trim into good shape; put them 
in a covered dish with salt, pepper, oil and 
vinegar as for salad ; add a few pieces of onion 
anda little parsley; let them stand thus 2 or 3 
hours ; then drain the pieces of chicken ; place 
them on the lettuce in your salad dish ; spreada 
nice mayonnaise dressing over all. 

CUCUMBER.—Peel and slice the cucumbers 
as thin as possible; put the slices insalted water 
5 minutes; draw off the water; cover them 
with vinegar ; a little pepper and salt if neces- 
sary. 

FISH. This consists of cold fish of any kind, 
mixed with well dried salad, pickled gherkins or 
any other green pickle; oysters or shrimps may 
be added to the other fish, which should be 
separated neatly into flakes, and the whole 
should be moistened with a salad cream; gar- 
nish with slices of lemon and some parsley. 

FRENCH.—Any cold meat—veal, ham, beef 
or mutton; cut into small morsels, with an 
equal quantity of cold boiled potatoes, chopped 
or sliced; lettuce in proportion; dress with 
whites of 3 raw eggs, beaten stiff; mustard, oil 
or cream, well mixed with yolks of 3 eggs; 
a a little sugar, salt, pepper and vinegar care- 

ully. 

HAM.—Take the fragments of cold ‘boiled 
ham left after slicing; remove all the dark and 
dry portions, also all the fat; mince evenly and 
fine; take enough rich, sweet cream to set the 
mince; a saltspoon of strong ground mustard ; 
the same of fine sugar and a good pinch of cay- 
enne pepper; mix thoroughly with the meat; 
garnish with sprigs of parsley. 

HERRING.—Soak 4 Holland herrings in water 
or milk fa~ 3 hours; then cut them up into neat, 
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square pieces and set them aside; cut up into 
shes nearly 8 qts. of boiled potatoes while they 
are hot; pour over them Khine wine enough to 
moisten them; cover close; when cold add. the 
herrings and the yolks of 4 hard boiled eggs 
onan fine; crush 1 doz. whole peppers in a 
napkin; add to the salad and mix. 

LETTUCE.—Take a good sized head of lettuce 
and pull the leaves apart; wash them a mo- 
ment in a little water; shake off the water and 
dry the leaves in a napkin by taking hold of the 
four corners andshaking it; examine them care- 
fully; wipe offall grit; reject all bruised leaves; 
place them inasalad bowl large enough to dress 
them in nicely without scattering a part of them 
over the table ; mix 1 saltspoonful of salt, 1 salt- 
spoonful of fresh ground pepper, and a dust of 
cayenne with 1 tablespoonful of oil in a salad 
spoon; pour this over the lettuce; add 2 more 
tablespoonfuls of oil; next toss the salad lightly 
with a salad spoon and fork ; add 1 tablespoon- 
ful of vinegar; toss it gently once or twice, and 
send totable; eat at once. 

LOBSTER.—1. Plunge into boiling water 2 
live lobsters; allow them to boil, say at least 30 
minutes, according to their size; take the hearts 
of 6 heads of lettuce; boil 3 eggs hard; stone 24 
olives; cut some beets into nice, even shapes ; 
break off the shells of the lobsters; take out the 
solid flesh and cut into cubes; place in a deep 
dish and season with salt, pepper, oil and vine- 
gar; wash the lettuce well; put it into a salad 
bowl ; turn in the lobster ; cover it with mayon- 
naise dressing, as directed for chicken salad.—2. 
Have the bowl half filled with any kind of salad 
herb desired; break a lobster in two ; open the 
tail; extract the meat in one piece; break the 
claws; cut the meat of both in small slices, about 
¢ in. thick; arrange these tastefully on the salad; 
next take out all the soft part from the belly ; 
mix it in a basin with 1 teaspoonful of salt, 3 
do. of pepper, 4 do. of vinegar, and 4 do. of oil; 
stir these well together ; pour the mixture on the 
salad; cover it with 2 hard eggs, cut into slices, 
and a few slices of cucumber. 

ORANGE.—Oranges, thinly sliced and freed 
from seeds, dressed with lemon juice and salad 
oil—} of lemon juice to 3 of oil, with a dust of 
cayenne pepper, make a good salad. 

OYSTER.—Cut the oysters into thirds; pull 
the hearts out of nice lettuce heads, and shred 
up 4 as much as there are oysters ; make a dress- 
ing in the proportion of 2 tablespoonfuls of best 
oil to 4 of vinegar; 1 teaspoonful of salt and the 
same of sugar; half as much pepper and made 
mustard; stir all up well, and pour over oysters 
and lettuce just before serving. 

PARTRIDGE.—Carvea cold roasted partridge; 
place the members in a dish; add lettuce hearts 
in quarters, pickles, pieces of clear jelly, hard 
boiled yolks of eggsin slices, celery, tomatoes, or 
anything likely to give effect to the dish; pour 
over it a mayonnaise sauce, or add a salad dress- 
ing at table. 

PEA.—Mix wel) together in the salad bowl 1 
cup of shred lettuce, ? cup tender shelled green 
peas, half grown, and 1 tablespoonful of finaly 
cut nasturtium stems; with a silver spoon cut 
up 4 cup of rather ripe strawberries ; mix well 
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with 4 cup of strawberry juice; pour it over the 
salad in the bowl; let it stand 15 minutes and 
serve. 

POTATO.—Cut up 3 qts. of boiled potatoes, 
while hot,into neat pieces; add tothem 1 table- 
spoonful of chopped parsley, 1 tablespoonful of 
chopped onion, 1 teaspoonful of pepper, and 1 
of salt; add 1 cupful of oil, and mix ; add 1 cup- 
ful of warm stock, 1 wineglassful of vinegar 

from the mixed pickle bottle); mix the ingre- 
dients together carefully; do not break the po- 
tato any more than isabsolutely necessary; set 
it in the ice box; when cold serve by placing a 
leaf of lettuce on a side dish; put 2 spoonfuls of 
the salad upon the lettuce. 

RADISHES. — Letthem lie in cold water before 
serving; cut off all their leaves, and almost all 
their stalk; serve them in glasses 4 full of water 
on a plate. 

RUSSIAN.—Cut up raw apples and every kind 
of available vegetables into small slices; lay 
them into ashallow dish with salt, a little vine- 
gar and pepper and the best oil; let the dress- 
ing thoroughly saturate the mixture for at least 
12 hours. 

SALMON.—If canned salmon be used, drain it 
dry and pick it into flakes with a silver fork; 
mince some celery and boiled beet root together 
in equal quantities; mix with salad dressing 1 
hour before required; cut acrisp lettuce finely; 
add it the last thing ; garnish with slices of hard 
boiled eggs. 


| together until t 
_and stir in the eggs; when nearly cold add 1 
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hard boiled eggs withthem ; dress with oil, vine- 
gar, salt and pepper. 

STRAWBERRY.—Pick, wash, drain and toss 
crisp, tender lettuce leaves; shred them up fine 
in a salad bowl; pour over them some straw- 
berry juice and serve at once. 

TOMATO.— 1 can of tomatoes ; same quantity 
of chopped celery; 3 eggs beaten light; season 
with salt and a boil tomatoes and celery 

ney are thick; take off the fire 


tablespoonful of mixed English mustard. 

TURNIP TOP.—Place a bushel of turnips in a 
dark, warm cellar to sprout; when the sprouts 
are 8 or 4in. long cut let off; pick the ieares 
from the stems; pour hot water over them; let 
them remain inthe hot watera moment; plunge 
them into cold water; place the sprouts in ‘lie 
colanderto drain off all the water; send to table 
with a plain dressing or bacon dressing poured 
over them 

VEAL.—Boil a nice lean piece of veal with a 
chicken or turkey ; save the water in which they 
are boiled to make a soup; serve the fowl for 
dinner with egg or oyster sauce; when cold cut 
it up into neat strips; mix it with celery or let- 
tuce; pour mayonnaise over it and serve. 

WATER-CRESS.—1. Serve the cress with a 
sauce of lemon juice and olive oil poured over it 
in a salad bowl.—2. Pick out a quantity of nice 
sprigs of water-cress ; turn them over in a mix- 
ture of 3 parts olive oil and 2 parts tarragon 


SPINACH.—Take an equal quantity of young | vinegar with salt, and serve in a bowl. 


tender spinach and of lettuce Jeaves and chop 2 
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REMARKS.—AII soups are better made with 
fresh uncooked meat, as that which has been 
cooked once has lost much of its flavor and me 
all of its juices. The fat does not impart muc 
flavor, and is not palatable. Soup may be kept 
until the next day ; beforeit is heated over again 
skim off the cake of fat which congeals at the 
top. Soft water should always be used in mak- 
ing soups. To get the full value out of bones 
that are boiled for soup, break them into small 
pieces, roughly bruise, place them in an earthen- 
ware pot and cover with hot water. Boil the 
vegetables separately from the meat; strain both 
meat and vegetable water, and mince the vege- 
tables before putting them with the strained 
liquors. 

"ASPARAGUS. —Take 50 stalks of asparagus; 
throw away the hard, woody part; boil the re- 
mainder in a saucepan with 3 pts. of stock free 
from fat; when done remove the asparagus; 
pound it in a mortar and pass it through a sieve ; 
melt about 1} oz. of butter in a saucepan on the 
fire; mix with it 2 tablespoonfuls of flour; add 
a little sugar, pepper, salt, the asparagus pulp, 
and all the stock in which the asparagus was 
boiled; let the whole boil up ; add as much more 
stock as will make the soup of the right consist- 
ency; put in a little spinach greening, and a 
small pat of fresh butter, or stir in 4 gill of 
cream. 

BARLEY.— Wash and steep 4 oz. of barley in 1 


pt. of water, in which a little soda has been dis- 
solved, for about 12 hours; when ready to pre- 
pare the soup, pour off all the water; place ina 
soup pot; add 3 qts. boiling water, 1 oz. of grated 
stale bread, 4 oz. salt, and 2 tablespoonfuls of 
chopped parsley ; set the pot on the fire and boil 
it gently for 4 hours; keep it closely covered ; 
when about to serve adda tablespoontul of good 
butter. 

BEAN.— 1 pt. of beans put to soak over night; 
in the morning put in a pot with 4 qts. of water, 
3 lbs. of beef, 2 onions, 2 carrots, some parsley 
and celery tops; let it cook slowly all day, and 
stand over night to get cool; in the morning 
take off the fat and strain through a colander; 
Ree a pinch of cayenne pepper and salt, 2 hard 

oiled eggs chopped fine, a glass of sherry wine, 
$ doz. forcemeat balls the size of a hickory nut, 
and a lemon cut thin, in the soup tureen ; make 
the soup boiling hot; pour into the tureen and 
serve immediately. 

BEEF. — Boil shank 4 or 5 hours in water 
enough to cover it; 4 hour before the soup is 
put on the table, take up the meat; thicken the 
soup with scorched flour, mixed with cold water ; 
season with salt, pepper, cloves, mace, and a little 
walnut or tomato catsup ; put in sweet herbs, or 
herb spirit if liked ; make forcemeat balls of part 
of the beef and pork; season them with mace, 
cloves, pepper and salt; boil them in thesoup 15 
minutes. 
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BOUILLON.—Take a soup pot that will hold 
about 38 pts. of water; put in a fowl of about 4 
lbs., a knuckle of veal, 3 lbs. of lean beef, any 
roast beef or beefsteak bone you may have; 
put it on the range; let it come to boiling very 
slowly; skim all the rising matter; add a carrot, 
2 leeks, some celery, afew corns of white pep- 
per, and some salt; move the pot where it will 
only cook very slowly, but steady, for 6 hours; 
strain it into a stone pot; let it cool; next day 
take off all the fat; heat the soup shortly before 
you want it; serve in cups with a slice of dry 
toast. 

BROWN.—Take cold roast beef or fowl ; cover 


it with cold water; let this simmer for 2 hours; | 


take out the meat and strain the liquid; have 
chopped fine equal parts of celery root and cab- 
bage ; add to each quart of liquid 1 cupful, 2 
tabiespoonfuls of pearl barley, 1 tablespoonful 
of chopped parsley, 1 small carrot cut fine, 2 
small potatoes sliced thin; let this boil 4 hour; 
add 1 well beaten egg and 2 tablespoonfuls of 
sweet milk thickened with browned flour ; make 
this into small dumplings and drop in; boil 5 
minutes more; when ready to serve, add 1 onion 
fried brown in butter, and 2 tablespoonfuls of 
tomato catsup. 

CALF’S HEAD.—Parboil a calf’s head; take 
off the skin and cut it into pieces of about 14 in. 
square ; mince the fleshy part intosmaller pieces; 
take out the back part of the eyes, and cut the 
remainder into rings; skin the tongue; cut it 
into slices ; turn the whole into 3 qts. of good 
stock ; season with cayenne pepper, 2 or 3 blades 
of mace, and salt; add the peelof4 lemon, 4 
pt. white wine, and 1 doz. forcemeat balls; stew 
the whole for 14 hours; rub down 2 tablespoon- 
fuls of flour with a little cold water; mix it well 
with 4 pt. of the soup; then stir it into the pot; 
add the juice of 4 lemon and the yolks of 8 eggs 
hard boiled; let it simmer for 10 minutes, and 
serve in a tureen. 

CELERY.—9 heads of celery; 1 teaspoonful 
of salt; nutmeg to taste; 1 lump of sugar; 4 pt. 
of strong stock; 1 pt. of cream; 2 qts. of boil- 
ing water; cut the celery into small pieces; 
throw it into the water; season with the nutmeg, 
salt and sugar; boil it till sufficiently tender; 
pass it through a sieve; add the stock and sim- 
mer it for } hour; putin the cream; bring it to 
the boiling point, and serve immediately. 

CHICKEN.—Take a fowl and, having drawn 
it, scald the legs and remove the tough skin 
from them; cut up the fowl into small pieces, 
bones and all; put them into a saucepan with 
about 1 qt. water, 2 teaspoonfuls rice, a blade 
of mace, and pepper and salt to taste; boil very 
gently for 1 hour; remove all scum as it rises; 
take out the white meat; simmer the rest for 3 
or 4 hours more; strain the liquor through a 
napkin; free it from fat, and serve. 

CLAM.—To the liquor of 50 clams allow 3 qts. 
of water; put it on with a knuckle of veal, the 
bone chopped; simmer 8 hours ; put ina bunch 
of sweet herbs, nutmeg, mace, and 1 tablespoon- 
ful of whole pepper; stew 1 hour longer; then 
strain, and add 4 oz. of butter rubbed in flour, 
and the clams chopped in pieces; boil + hour, 
and serve, 
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CLEAR.—Put in a large saucepan 4 oz. of but- 
ter; when melted place in it 3 lbs. of lean, fresh 
beef and 38 lbs. of veal, cut in pieces, with the 
bones broken; cover the pan tightly and set 
over a quick fire; when the meat begins to stick 
to the pan turn it, and when a brown glaze be- 
gins to form cover the meat just evenly with cold 
water; watch carefully; when it is just coming 
to a boil, pour in 1 pt. of water and skim; add 
another pint of water and skim again; be care- 
ful not to stir up the soup; ne in the soup, cut 
in small pieces, 4 large white onions, 2 large 
turnips, 2 good sized carrots, 3 heads of celery ; 
add 2 qts. of water; place it where it will sim- 
mer steadily for 4 hours; then strain through a 
linen bag; do not put the meat and vegetables 
in, nor stir it; if not quite clear, beat up the 
whites of 2 fresh eggs; stirinto it; return it to 
the fire until it just comes to a boil; then strain 
again. 

CONSOMME. —6 lbs. of lean beef; an old 
fowl, with the giblets, and any pieces of bone 
that you may have; 2 large carrots, 2 large 
onions, 2 leeks, 1 turnip, 8 cloves; make a bou- 

uet of parsley, celery and a very little bay leaf, 
thyme and De: tied together with a thread ; 
put the beef, fowl, etc., on the fire, in cold water, 
with a little salt; do not let it boil hard at any 
time, but be particularly careful that it doesnot 
boil much until it has been well skimmed, which 
must be done 2 or 8 times before it will be quite 
clean; boilslowly ; keep the kettle covered from 
6 to 8 hours; put the vegetables in as soon as it 
has been thoroughly skimmed; strain the soup 
and remove the grease; then serve. 

CORN.—Cover the trimmings and bones from 
the shoulder of veal with 1 quart of cold 
water; add an onion, sliced, a small carrot or 
part of one, and some parsley; simmer for 2 
hours and strain; boil very slowly a can of corn 
in a qt. of water; wash through a fine colan- 
der that will not allow the skins of the kernels 
to pass through; return the saucepan to the 
fire; melt in it a large tablespoonful of butter; 
and mix with 2 tablespoonfuls of flour; add, 
gradually stirring meanwhile, the corn pulp and 
then the veal stock; draw to the back of the 
range for fifteen minutes; first add a teaspoon- 
ful of finely minced parsley; put a small tea- 
cupful of hot milk or cream in the butter and 
pour in the soup. 

COTTAGE.—Take 2 Ibs. of lean beef, cut into 
small pieces, with 4 Ib.of bacon, 2 lbs. of mealy 
potatoes, 3 oz. rice, carrots, turnips and onions 
sliced, or lecks and cabbage; fry the meat, cab- 
bage and onions in butter or dripping; put 
them in a gallon of water; stew gently over a 
slow fire for 3 hours; put in the carrots at the 
same time; add the turnips and rice only in 
time to allow of their being well done; mash 
the potatoes; pass them through a colander; 
season only with pepper and salt; keep the 
vessel closely covered. 

CREAM OF BARLEY, A la Jardiniere.—Rub in 
the hands and washa Ib. of barley until the 
water comes clear; parboil, drain and putin a 
saucepan with 2 qts. of veal broth; boil, cover 
and simmer 4 hours; rub through a fine sieve; 
return to the saucepan; dilute to about 8 qts. 
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with more broth ; boil again; skim; put in a 
little sugar and a cup of cream; tint slightly 
with 3 oz. of butter mingled with a little spinach 
green ; add cooked carrots, turnips, small flow- 
ers of cauliflowers and 4 pt. green peas ; boil no 
more, and serve. 

CREAM OF RICE.—Have 1 qt. of rice; wash 
it well; put into a stewpan with 1 oz. of butter, 
a little salt and 2 qts.of boiled milk; grate in 
some nutmeg; set on the fire; heat slowly ; 
stir occasionally ; when it boils, cover it; let it 
simmer gently for an hour; when done, pass 
through a fine wire sieve by rubbing vigorously 
with a wooden spoon; if the soup is not rich 
enough, put the residue back into the saucepan 
with a ladle of soup, and after standing some 
time steam again; finish with 3 pt. of boiling 
cream, and 2 oz. of table butter; season ; serve 
with it fine lozenge shaped pieces of bread, 
fried in clarified butter. 

CREAM.—Take a qt. of good mutton or veal 
stock ; cut an onion in eae ; slice 8 pota- 
toes very thin and put them into the stock, with 
asmall piece of mace; boil gently for an hour, 
then strain; add 1 pt. ofrich milk with enough 
corn starch init to make the soup almost as 
thick as cream; add alsoa piece of nice fresh 
butter; just before serving add a little finely 
chopped parsley. 

CURRY.—Cut the meat from an ox cheek; 
soak it well; put it in astewpan, with 4 onions 
cut in slices, and a bunch of pot-herbs; add 3 
qts. of water; remove the scum frequently; 
strain; add also $ lb. of soaked rice; 1 tea- 
spoonful of curry powder; a little pepper and 
salt; stew 4 hours. 

DAUPHINE. — Take 4 pt. of strong con- 
sommé of fowl; pour it pores into a stew- 
pan containing 8 yolks of eggs beaten up with 
a little salt, nutmeg and pepper; when the egg 
is well mixed with the consommé, strain it 
through a sieveinto a round plain mould pre- 
viously buttered carefully for that purpose; 

ut the mold holding the preparation into a 
iaeve stewpan containing water to the depth of 
about an inch; cover the stewpan with the lid; 
let the water in it simmer, or gently boil on the 
corner of the stove fire; when the custard is 
set, take it out of the water; allow it time to 
cool; cut itinto shapes resembling thick wafers; 
put these into 2 qts. strong consommé of fowl, 
together with 1 Ps of green asparagus heads, 
previously boiled for that purpose, a small 
pee of sugar, and a few tarragon leaves; al- 
ow the soup to boil very gently by the side of 
the stove fire for about 8 minutes, and then send 
to the table. 

EEL.—Take any number of pounds of eels 
according to the quantity required; add two- 
thirds water; if about 38 or i ses of eels, 
add 1 onion, a small quantity of mace, a little 
pepper whole, sweet herbs, a crust of the top 
side of bread; cover down close; stew till the 
fish separates; then strain; toast slices of bread 
deep brown, but not to burn ; cut into triangular 
poe orsquares a piece of carrot two inches 
ong, cut into 4 slices lengthways; put into a 
tureen with the toast, and pour the soup on 
add boiling cream thickened with a little flour. 
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EGG BALLS, For Soup.—Boil 4 eggs 10 min- 
utes ; drop into cold water; when cool remove 
the yolks; pound these in a mortar until re- 
duced to a paste; then beat them with a tea- 
spoonful of salt, a speck of pepper and the 
white of one raw egg; formin balls about the 
size of a walnut; rollin flour; fry in butter or 
chicken fat, being careful not to burn. 

EGG.—The yolks of 2 eggs, a pt. of water, 
3 oz. orso of butter, and sugar to taste; beat 
up together over a slow fire; add the water 
gradually ; when it begins to boil, pour back- 
ward and forward between the jug and sauce- 
pan till quite smooth and frothy. 

FORCEMEAT BALLS, For Soup.—Soak the 
crumbs of 4 French roll in milk; squeeze it as 
dry as possible; put it inwe @ stewpan with a 
piece of butter the size of a aalnut; work it 
over the fire until it becomes stifi paste; add an 
egg, and continue stirring the paste until it is 
again dry; take it off the fire and thoroughly 
incorporate with it 2 oz. of pounded, potted or 
sausage meat; add a pinch of parsley, chopped 

8 
yery fine, and a few leaves of thyme; taste to see 
ifit is highly seasoned; set aside until cold ; flour 
your hands, and roll upas directed for egg balls ; 
fry them quickly in a little butter until light 
brown. 

FRENCH.—Clean nicely a sheep’s head; put 
it in 4 quarts of boiling water, which reduce to 
2 quarts; add 1 small cup of pearl barley, 6 
large onions cutup fine, 1 sliced carrot, 1 sliced 
turnip,a few cloves, 1 bunch of sweet herbs, 
pepper, salt, alittle catechup of any kind; cook 
one hour longer after adding these ingredients ; 
strain all off; cut the head into pieces and serve 
in the soup. 

GAME.—Break the bones of cold cooked 
game; cutthe meat in pieces; boil the bones 
and meatin broth for an hour or more; thicken 
the soup with the yolks of eggs and with boil- 
ed cream; season according to taste. 

GRAHAM.—Three onions, 8 carrots, 3 turnips, 
1 small cabbage; 1 bunch of celery ; and 1 pt. 
of stewed tomatoes; chop all the vegetables very 
finely ; set over the fire in 4 ord qts. of water; 
when thoroughly boiled, strain and add to the 
up about 2 teaspoons of Graham flour wet in 
cold water ; a small piece of butter, pepper and 
salt; boil again about 20 minutes. 

GROUSE.—In some good well seasoned stock, 
stew abrace of grouse until they are ten ler; take 
them up; cut off the primest flesh ; beat this in 
a mortar until it is a smooth paste; press it 
through asieve; simmer down the bones in the 
stock untilthe latter is well reduced; strain it 
into another saucepan; add the purée; give all 
a good warm up, but do not allow it to reach 
boiling point; serve it ina tureen into which 
you have put 2 glasses of port wine and 1 dessert- 
spoonful of beaten loaf sugar. 

GUMBO, or OKRA.—One chicken, 2 slices of 
cooked ham, 3 large onions; cut the chicken in 
piece slice the onions and put them and the 
1am into a skillet; fry in a tablespoon of but- 
ter until brown; boil 4 gal. young okra and 1 
qt. ripe tomatoes; put these in 3 qts. of water ; 
add fin, chicken and onions; boil 4 hours; 
season with pepper and salt. 
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HERB.—Slice 3 large but young cucumbers ; 
a handful of spring onions and six lettuces ; 
cut the last small; put into a stewpan 8 oz. of 
butter, and with it the above vegetables ; when 
the butter has melted, cover; let it stand over a 
slow fire 1 hour and 20 minutes ; add as much 
stock as may be required for the quantity of 
soup intended to be served; let it boil and sim- 
mer for 1 hour; thicken with flour and butter, 
or 3 tablespoonfuls of cream. 

JULIENNE.—+4 pt. each of carrots, turnips and 
onions; 2 or 8 leeks; t fee of celery; 1 let- 
tuce ; a little sorrel and chervil ; 2 oz. butter; 
2 qts. of medium stock; cut the vegetables into 
strips about 1} in. long; be particular they are 
all the same size; cut the lettuce, sorrel and 
chervil into larger pieces; fry the carrots in the 
butter; pour the stock boiling to them; when 
this is done, add all the other vegetables; stew 
gently for nearly an hour; skim offall the fat; 
pour the soup over thin slices of bread cut 
round, about the size of a shilling, and serve. 

LENTIL.—Take } lb. of lentils; pick, wash 
and set on the fire with cold water, just enough 
to cover; do not cook in an earthen pot, as 
they will not get soft ; clean a head of celery 
and cut in quarters; cut up an onion very fine; 

ut in both with the lentils; take 1} lbs. of pork ; 
| Ib. of beef and 1 onion; have this chopped 

ne; put ina dish with 1 egg and sume pepper 
and salt; mix this thoroughly and make a 
dumpling of it; pe in the lentils and fill up 
with as much boiling water as you want soup ; 
eut up a leek and some sprigs of celery; put in 
at the same time with the euetng; after 4 
hour put in 6 potatoes, peeled and cut in quar- 
ters ; whenever the lentils get dry add boiling 
water; do not salt till they are soft; cook len- 
tils 8 hours, dumpling 1 hour. 

LOBSTER.—Parboil 2 lobsters; remove the 
flesh; skim the water carefully and keep it; 
when you have removed your lobsters, allow 
the water to remain on the fire so as to reduce 
it; take the lobsters and chop them fine; bray 
them in a mortar; put all back into the water 
save 2 tablespoonfuls, whichretain for the mak- 
ing of balls; in the water and lobster place an 
onion, salt to taste, and white pepper with a 
bouquet of herbs and a teaspoonful of anchovy 
paste, or 1 anchovy beaten with the lobster will 
do; when the water is reduced somewhat, add 
to it 1 qt. of cream; stir frequently; remove the 
onion and bouquet of herbs, whichmake into 
balls with crumbs of stale bread, the yolk of 1 
egg, your chopped lobster and mace; salt and 
pepper and alittle flour; 5 minutes before serv- 
ing put in the balls; serve very hot. 

MACARONI, or VERMICELLI.—Throw 4 oz. of 
fine, fresh, mellow macaroni (or vermicelli) into 
a pan of fast boiling water, with about 1 oz. of 
fresh butter, and a small onion stuck with 3 or 4 
cloves; when it has swelled to its full size, 
and become tender, drain it well; cut it into 4 
in. ss For slip it into 2 qts. of clear gravy 

oup; let it simmer for a few minutes, when it 
will be ready for table; serve with grated Par- 
mesan cheese. 

MILK.—Wash, pare, slice and parboil 1 Ib. of 
potatoes; pour away the water; skin and scald 


2 onions; chop them; place the potatoes, 
onions, 1 teaspoonful of salt, and $ teaspoonful of 

epper in a stewpan, with 1 qt. of cold water; 

ring to a boil, and boil till quite soft; crush 
the potatoes and onions with a spoon till 
smooth; add 1 qt. of new milk and 1 oz. of 
crushed sago ; stir continually till it boils ; then 
boil for ten minutes; add the beaten yolks of 2 
eggs, gradually. 

MOCK TURTLE.—1. Take } a calf’s head, } 
Ib. of butter, + Ib. of lean ham, 2 table- 
spoonfuls of minced parsley, a little minced 
lemon thyme, a little sweet marjoram and 
basil, 2 onions, a few chopped mushrooms, 2 
shallots, 2 tablespoonfuls of flour, 14 dozen of 
forcemeat balls about the size of a nutmeg, 
and cayenne and salt to suit your taste; the 
juice of 1 lemon, a Seville orange, 1 desscrispoon- 
ful of pounded sugar, and 3 qts. of best stock. 
—2. Take some stock made from bones or the 
liquor in which meat has been boiled; boil it 
with fresh vegetables, herbs and spices till it is 
pleasantly flavored, and strain carefully; pro 
eure a tin of mock turtle soup; boil this up 
with alittle more than an equal quantity of the 
flavored stock; when it is quite hot throw a 
claretglassful of Madeira or good sherry into it, 
and serve very hot with 1 or 2 cut lemons on a 
dish ; the mixture of the stock made from fresh 
vegetables, with the preserved soup, will correct 
the slight taste of the tin, which is the only ob- 
jection which can be urged against it ; and when 
a small quantity only of soup is required it will 
save time, trouble and expense to make it in this 
way, rather than to prepare it at home; when 
there is no stock in the house, the vegetables 
and seasoning may be boiled in water, but of 
course the soup will not be so good as if stock 
were used; time, 1 hour to flavor the stock. 

MUTTON.—Take a shoulder of good heavy 
mutton, weighing about 4 Ibs.; remove the skin 
and fat; put it in about 4 qts. of cold water ; let 
it simmer for 2 hours; boil 1 yellow turnip, and 1 
medium sized carrot 1 hour; also 4 potatoes, 2 
bulbs of soup celery, $ hour; when cooked put 
them in end, water; peel and chop fine; re- 
move the meat; add the vegetables and 1 cup 
of boiled rice or barley; let the soup simmer 10 
minutes more; add 1 tablespoonful of chopped 
onion and 1 of parsley; let it cook 10 minutes 
more. 

NOODLE.—Break 2 eggs into a bowl; beat 
until light; add a pinch of salt; work in flour 
with the hand until you have avery stiff dough ; 
turn it out on the molding board; work until 
it_ is smooth as glass; pinch off a piece the size 
of a walnut; roll it as thin as paper; witha 
sharp knife cut off very narrow strips; proceed 
in the same way until all the dough is cut ; have 

repared some good veal, chicken, or any other 
te of broth, well seasoned, 4 hour before din- 
ner is served; drop in the noodles; be sure the 
soup is boiling; add a little parsley. 

ONION.—Take 3 large onions; slice them ve 
thin ; fry to a light brown in a large spoonful o 
either butter or stock fat, the latter answering 
gel as well; when brown, add  teacupful 
of flour ; stir constantly until red ; pour in slowly 
1 pt. of boiling water; stir steadily until itis all 
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in; boil and mash 4 fine large potatoes ; stir 
into 1 qt. of boiling milk; take care that there 


are no lumps; add this to the fried onions, with | 


1 teaspoonful of salt and 4 teaspoonful of white 
pepper; let all boil for 5 minutes; then serve 
with toasted or fried bread. 

OX TAIL.—3 ox tails; cut them through the 
age wash carefully and dry with a towel; 
reat 2 oz. of clarified drippings and brown the 
ox tails with a finely chopped onion; add 1 heap- 
ing tablespoonful of fiour; rub gradually in 
through the sifter and brown; put the ox tail, 
onion and browned flour with 3 qts. of cold wa- 
ter in the soup pot; 1 carrot cut in inch slices ; 
1 turnip cut in the same way ; 2 or 8 pieces of 
celery cut up; 4 bay leaves; the same of sage, 
and 1 sprig of thyme; 4 doz. allspice; 4 cloves; 
1 tablespoonful of salt ; a pinch of cayenne pep- 
per, and } saltspoonful of white pepper; lect it 
come to a boil; put the pot back; cover it on 
the stove to simmer steadily for 3 hours ; just 
before serving, add 1 tablespoonful of finely 
chopped parsley, and take out the herbs and 
spices. 

POYSTER.—Strain the liquor from 2 qts. of 
oysters; put the liquor on the back of the stove 
in a farina kettle; pick over the oysters care- 
fully ; remove overy particle of shell; if possi- 
ble, do this without washing them; heat 3 pts. 
of rich milk, or, if you have it, half that quan- 
tity of milk, the other half rich cream; season 
with salt, pepper and, if liked, a little mace; rub 
together 3 oz. of butter with 14 02. of flour, corn 
starch or farina; stir this into the milk when 
scalding hot; as soon as it begins to thicken add 
the liquor from the oysters, which must not 
boil; stir well and add the drained oysters; as 
soon as they puff out and the edges are “curled” 
or “ruffled” thoy are done. 

PEA.—Wash well 1 qi. of good zplit peas; 
float off such as remain on the surface of the wa- 
ter; soak them for 1 night; bo!l them with a 
bit of soda the size of a filbert, in just sufficient 
water to allow them to break to a mash; put 
them into from 3 to 4 qts. of good beef broth; 
stew them in it gen‘l for 1 hour; work the 
whole through a sieve; heat afresh as much as 
may be required for table; season it with salt, 
cayenne or common pepper; clear it perfectly 
from scum; send it to table with fried or toasted 
bread; add celery sliced and stewed in it. 

PEPPER PO¥.—Put4 cows’ feet and 4lbs. of 
tripe to boil with water to cover them, and a 
little --1t; when simmered to pieces take them 
out and skim and strain the liquor; cut up the 
tripe; put it in the pot and pour the liquor over 
it; add sliced onions and potatoes and heros, 
also small dumplings made with flour and but- 
ver; season with pepper and salt; add a little 
butter rolled in fiour; when done, serve in a 
tureen, 

POTATO.—Pare and chop iine 6 good sized 
‘pecan put them into a soup “digester” or 

ettle with 3 pts. of water; boil until just tend- 
er, not soft; season with ig and salt; just 

before ready to serve break into the soup 3 or 4 
raw eggs; stir briskly to break the eggs before 
shey are cooked ; serve hot and immediately after 
the eggs are well stirred in. 
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PUMPKIN.—For 6 persons use 3 Ibs. of pump- 
kin; take off the rind; cut it in pieces and put 
it in asaucepan with a little salt and cover with 
water; let it boil until it is soft; pass through a 
colander ; it must have no water in it ; put about 
3 pts. of milk in a casserole; add the strained 
pumpkin and let it come toa boil; add a very 
little white sugar, some salt and pepper. 

RABB!T.—Take 2 full grown or 3 young rab- 
bits; cut them into joints; flour and fry them 
lightly ; add to them 3 onions of moderate size, 
also fried to a clear brown; on these pour grad- 
ually 7 pts. of boiling water; throw in 1 large 
teaspoonful of salt; clear off all the scum care- 
fully as it rises ; put to the soup a bunch of pars- 
ley, 4 medium sized carrots, and 1 small tea- 
spoonful of peppercorns; boil the whole very 
gently for 5 or 54 hours; add more salt if need- 
ed; strain off the soup; iet it cool sufficiently 
for the fat to be skimmed clear from it; heat it 
afresh; send it to table with sippets of fried 
bread; add a_ thickening of rice flour or of 
wheaten flour browned in the oven and mixed 
with a spoonful or two of ketchup. 

RICE.—Pick and wash a handful of rice ; boil 
in salt water till the grains just burst; drain the 
water off; leave the saucepan at the side of the 
fire; cover with a damp cloth; at the time of 
serving, put as much rice as is wanted into the 
saucepan in which the soup is being made hot; 
as soon as it boils send it up to table. 

SAGO.—-Take 3 lbs. of lean beef, and a slice of 
lean ham; lay in a stewpan with » lump of 
butter; draw the gravy gently; add 2 qts. of wa- 
ter, and a sliced onion which has been browned 
by frying in fresh butter; also add a bunch of 
sweet herbs, 6 cloves, 1 blade of mace, 1 tea- 
spoonful of allspice, and 1 of black pepper 
whole; stew until the soup is rich and brown; 
remove the meat, and strain the soup clear ; puf# 
it into a clean stewpan; thicken it to a good 
consistency with sago. 

SCOTCH.—Take 4 Ibs. of mutton; add 1 gal. 
of water, 1 teacupful of pearl barley, 2 carrots 
sliced, 2 turnips sliced, 2 omons cut small, 3 
carrots grated, the white part of a large cab- 
bage chopped very small, and a small quantit 
of parsley; season with saltand pepper ; let this 
boil very gently for 8} hours. 

SCOTCH SAGO CREAM.—Make a strong stock 
by boiling an old fowl till all tie strength is 
taken from the meat; while boiling, add some 
whole white pepper and a small piece of mace; 
strain and skim the stock; set it away to cool; 
when quite cold remove every particle of fat 
that has risen and hardened on top; for every 2 
qts. of stock take 3 oz. sago or tapioca; wash in 
hot water; boil itin the stock 1 hour; break the 
yolks of 2 eggs in a basin; acd to them 3 pt. of 
cream or milk; beat them together; while beat- 
ing pour in gradually a little of the hot stock ; 
turn all back into the stock or soup; let it heat 
after putting in the cold milk till just up to the 
boiling point ; take care it does not boil, lest the 
soup curdle; dish and send to table. 

STOCK.—In making soups from raw meats 
break the bones apart; place them in a pot; 
cover them with cold water; boil slowly for 5 
or 6 hours; add salt to quicken the rising of tho 
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scum, whieh should be ey removed ; 
cut up 3 carrots, 3 turnips, 2 heads of celery, and 
2 onions; add to the stock, together with 6 or 8 
cloves, a bouquet of herbs, and a teaspoonful of 
whole peppers; strain into a deep saucepan ; 
clarify with white of egg. 

TOMATO.— 1 qt. tomatoes; 3 pts. of boiling 
water; 1 eventeaspoonful soda; pepper and salt; 
butter the size of an egg; 1 small onion, minced; 
1 qt. of milk; put the tomatoes and onion over 
the fire with the hot water; strain and rub 
through a colander; boil the milk; stir in soda 
and butter; after one boil keep hot; put pepper 
and salt with the tomatoes; simmer 5 minutes; 
then stir in milk; serve at once. 

TURKEY.—Put all the bones, the scraps of 
meat, and the dressing of the turkey in a kettle 
with enough water to cover them; let it boil for 
2ehours; when nearly done add the tops of 
some ee chopped fine, and a teaspoonful of 
curry powder; when it is done strain and set on 
the table hot. 

TURTLE.—3 or 4 green onions,a bunch of 
seasoning herbs, a sprig of basil, cayenne pepper 
and salt, 1 qt. very strong veal broth, 1 |b. of 
butter, flour, lemon juice, and Madeira wine; 
cut up the entrails; let the bones and other 
parts intended for the soup stew 6 hours with 
the onions and seasoning, chopped small; pep- 
per, salt and cayenne to taste, and water 
ea pe add the liquor in which the fins are 
boiied tender to the veal broth; put in the but- 
ter, rubbed down with as much flour as will 
sufficiently thicken the soup; stir it over the 
fire for ten minutes; add lemon juice and Ma- 
deira according to quantity ; cut the green fat 
into pieces an inch and a half square and sim- 
mer in the soup one hour; serve forcemeat 
balls and the eggs in the soup; make these 
of the vealy part of the turtle minced fine with 
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tender, and the yolk of a hard-boiled egg ; 
them weliup with 2 tablespoonfuls oF bread 
crumbs; season with cayenne pepper, more 
salt and white pepper; moisten with a little 
oyster liquor,a lump of butter warmed, and 
well beaten egg; roll them into balls and fry 
in butter. 

VEGETABLE.--—3 onions, 3 carrots, 3 turnips, 
1 small cabbage, 1 pt. of tomatoes ; chop all the 
vegetables, except the tomatoes, very fine ; have 
ready in a porcelain kettle 3 ats. of boiling 
water; put in all except the cabbage and to- 
matoes; simmer for p hour; add the chopped 
cabbage and the stewed tomatoes; also a bunch 
of sweet herbs; let the soup boil for 20 min- 
utes; strain througha sieve; rub all the vege- 
tables through; take 2 tablespoonfuls of best 
butter and one of flour; beat them to cream ; 
saltand pepper your soup to taste; add a tea- 
spoonful of white sugar, and} cup cream if you 
have it; lastly, stir in the butter and flour; let 
it boil up, a it is ready for the table; serve 
with fried bread chips. 

VENISON.—=3 lbs. venison; 1 1b. corned ham 
or salt pork; 1 onion; 1 head of celery ; cut u 
the meat; chop the vegetables and put on wih 
just enough water to cover them; keep on the 
tid of the pot all the while; stew slowly for 1 
hour; add 2 qts. of boiling water, with a few 
blades of mace and adoz. whole peppers; or, 
should you prefer, a little cayenne; boil 2 hours 
longer; salt and strain; return the liquor to the 
pot; stirin a tablespoonful of butter; thicken 
with atablespoonful of browned flour wet into 
a smooth thin paste with cold water; adda table- 
spoonful of walnut or mushroom catsup, a table- 
spoonful of Worcestershire sauce, and a gener- 
ous glass of Madeira or brown sherry. 


/4 a beaten anchovy, a piece of celery boiled 


mix 
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REMARKS.—Green vegetables should be thor- 
oughly washed in cold water, and then dropped 
into water which has been salted and is begin- 
ning toboil. Use atablespoonful salt for every 
2 qts. of water. A great deal depends on the 
time vegetables are allowed to boil, and this de- 
pends upon the age of the vegetables. The fol- 
owing is a good table: Potatoes, boil, 30 min- 
utes; bake, 45 minutes. Sweet potatoes, boil, 
46 minutes; bake, 60 minutes. Squash, boil, 25 
minutes; bake, 45 minutes. Green peas, boil, 
from 20 to 45 minutes. Shelled beans, boil, 60 
minutes. String Leans, boil, 1 to 2 hours. As- 
paragus, 15 to 80 minutes. Tomatoes, fresh, 1 
hour; canned, 3 hour. Cabbage, $ to 2 hours. 
Beet greens, 1 hour. Onions, 1 to 2 hours. Beets, 
1 to 2 hours. Turnips, white, 45 to 60 minutes; 
yellow, 14 to 2 hours. Parsnips, 1 to 2 hours. 
Carrots, 1 to 2 hours. Nearly all these vegeta- 
bles are dressed with salt, pepper and butter, 
but sometimes a small piece of lean pork boiled 
with them seasons them sufficiently. Put a 
lump of charcoal in the pot when either cabbage, 
onions or strongly flavored meat is being boiled, 
to prevent the scent from penetrating the house. | 


ARTICHOKES, Boiled.—1. Parboil the arti- 
chokes; remove the middie leaves; pare the 
choke; stuff the centre with forcemeat; put 
them in an oven until the meat is well done; 
serve up with melted butter—2. Peel the arti- 
chokes; throw each root into cold water and 
vinegar immediately, to preserve the color ; put 
them into boiling water, with a little salt, until 
sufficiently tender for a fork to pass through 
them easily; pile them on a dish ; serve as hot 
as possible with melted butter or white sauce 

oured over. 

ARTICHOKES, Fried.—Take boiled artichokes; 
when they are almost cold, dip them into beaten 
ege; roll them in sifted bread crumbs; fry 
them in plenty of butter till they are a nice 
brown; serve decorated with parsley. 

ASPARAGUS.—Scrape the lower part of tue 
stalks; cut them of equal length; tie in small 
bunches, arranging the heads all one SG put 
these into boiling water with a little salt; use 
only sufficient water to cover; boil rapidly until 
he Hes moisten some thin slices of toast in the 
asparagus liquor; butter and arrange them ona 
hot platter; over these put the asparagus, re- 
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move the strings and sprinkle the top with pep- 
per; pour some melted butter over all and serve 


Asparagus Boiler. 
immediately. It is a good plan to have a regu- 


Asparagus Tongs. \ 
lar asparagus boiler, and when done it can be 
handled more readily if a pair of tongs are 
handy. 

BEANS, Baked.—1. Soak the beans over night; 
in the morning put them on to boil in cold wa- 
ter, having first strained them; when boiled 
tender skim them out into your baking dish; 
stir in butter the size of an egg, a little salt and 
a tablespoonful of molasses; turn a cupful of 
rich milk over them, or enough to cover them. 
2. Wash 1 qt. of beans thoroughly; cover 
them with cold water; let them soak over 
night; change the water in the morning once or 
twice; put them in a pot and simmer slowly for 
3 hours, until they begin to crack open; pour 
them into a colander to drain off all the water ; 
heat an earthen bean pot with hot water; wipe 
it dry; place a small piece of pork on the bot- 
tom of the pot and pour in the beans; cut the 
rind of another piece of pork into strips; sink it 
into the beans; leave only the rind of the pork 
exposed at the top; dissolve 1 tablespoonful of 
New Orleans molasses with | teaspoonful of 


salt in a pint of warm water; add it to the pot; | 


set it in the oven and bake slowly for 3 or 4 
hours; or place the pot in a baker’s oven over 
night, instructing the baker to add alittle water 
to the pot should the beans become dry. 
BEANS, LIMA.—1. Boil in water in which a 
lump of butter has been placed; preserve them 
as white as you can; chop a few sweet herbs 
with some parsley very fine; stew them ina pint 
of the water in which the leaves have been boiled; 
to which add } pt. of cream; stew until quite 
tender ; add the beans; stew 5 minutes, thicken- 
ing with butter and flour.—2. 1 peck of beans; 


$ gal. of water; 1 large spoonful of salt; shell | 


the beans; put them into a saucepan of boiling 
salt and water; boil them quiclky as aboye di- 
rected; when done, drain them; serve with 
parsley and butter in a separate tureen. 

BEANS, String.—Cut off the tops and bottoms 
of the beans; remove the strings from each side; 
divide each bean into 3 or 4 pieces, cutting them 
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them into a saucepan of boiling water; boil 
quickly with the saucepan uncovered ; as soon 
as they are done drain them into a colander; 
dish and serve with a small piece of butter 
stirred into them. 

BEETS, Boiled.— Wash, but do not cut them; 
eng them on to boil in a sufficiency of water ; 
et them boil from 2 to 3 hours, or until they 
are perfectly tender; take them up; peel and 
slice them ; pour vinegar or melted butter over 
them. 

BEETS, Stewed.— Wash 2 or 38 large beets 
without breaking the skin or removing the top- 
stalks or roots; boil them an hour in boiling 
water and salt; peel and slice them; stew them 
an hour in the following sauce: Mix together 
in a saucepan over the fire 1 tablespoonful each 
of butter, flour and vinegar; gradually stir in a 
pt. of boiling water; season the sauce with a 
saltspoonful of salt and } saltspoonful of pepper. 

BEET TOPS.—Treat in the same way as spin- 
ach, but boil for } hour instead of 10 min- 
utes; garnish with slices cut from the roots of 
large red and white beets, and season plentifully 
with pepper. 

BROCCOLI.—2 or 3 heads of broccoli; 2 qts. 
of water; alittle salt; strip off the dead outside 
leaves ; cut the inside ones even with the flower; 
cut off the stalk close ; put them into cold salt 
and water for an hour to cleanse from insects; 
put them into a large saucepan of boiling salt 
and water; boil quickly with the saucepan un- 
covered; when tender, take them carefully out; 
drain them dry; serve them with alittle melted 
butter poured overthem, and some in a separate 
tureen. 

BRUSSELS SPROUTS.—Trim neatly and 
wash them; put them to boil in plenty ofsalted 
water; when almost done, strain them and dry 
them in a cloth; put them ina saucepan witha 
large piece of butter, pepper, salt and grated 
nutmeg to taste; toss them gently on the fire 
until they are quite cooked. 

CABBAGE, Baked.—Boil a firm white cabbage 
for 15 minutes; change the water for more that 
is boiling; boil until tender; drain and set 
aside until cold; chop fine and add salt and 

epper; 1 tablespoonful of butter; 2 eggs well 

eaten; 3 tablespoontuls of rich milk or cream ; 
mix well; bake in a buttered pudding dish in a 
moderate oven till brown; serve hot. 

CABBAGE, Boiled. — Strip off the outside 
leaves; cut in quarters; lay for1 hour in cold 
water; cover with boiling water and cook 15 
minutes; turn off the water; cover with fresh 
boiling water; cook till tender, perhaps 1 hour ; 
drain well; chop and stir in 2 tablespoonful of 
butter, pepper and salt; serve hot. 

CABBAGE, Stuffed.—Take a large, fresh cab- 
bage and cut out the heart; fill the place with 
stuflings made of cooked chickens or veal, chop- 
pel very fine and highly seasoned, rolled into 

alls with yolk of egg; tie the cabbage firmly 
together and boil in a covered kettle for 2 hours. 

CARROT FRITTERS.—Beat 2 small boiled car- . 
rots to a pulp with a spoon; add 8 or 4 eggs 
and 4 handful of flour; moisten with cream, 


lengthwise ; as they are cut put them into cold | milk or a little white wine; sweeten to taste; 
water with a little salt; drain the beans; put | beat all well together; fry in boiling lard; when 
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of a good color, take them off and serve; 
squeeze over them the juice ofan orange, and 
strew them over with finely sifted sugar. 

CARROTS, Mashed.— Wash, scrape and soak 
them in cold water for 1 hour ; cook tender in 
boiling salted water; drain, mash and beat in a 
generous piece of butter; season to taste with 
salt; arrange them in a dish; sprinkle pepper 
over the top and serve hot. 

CARROTS, Stewed.—Scrape and wash them 
thoroughly; boil in water which has a little 
salt in it, until they are quite tender; take them 
out and drain them over a hair sieve or colan- 
der; dissolve } lb. butter ina saucepan; add to 
it } teacupful of veal stock, and the same quan- 
tity of cream ; stir in by degrees a tablespoon- 
ful of fine flour, seasoned with cayenne pepper 
and salt; stir these ingredients around to keep 
the flour from forming into lumps; put the car- 
rots into this sauce; Tet them stew in it, at the 
side of the fire, from 7 to 10 minutes; serve in 
a vegetable dish. 

CARROTS, With Cream.—Take a quantity of 
the smallest new carrots that can be obtained ; 
boil them in salted water; when done, drain off 
the water; melt 1 oz. of butter in asaucepan ; 
add to it a dessertspoonful of flour, pepper, salt, 
grated nutmeg, a pinch of powdered sugar and 
a small quantity of cream; put in the carrots; 
simmer gently a few minutes and serve. 

CAULIFLOWER, Boiled.—Out the stalk close 
to the bottom; pare away thetops of the leaves, 
leaving a circle of shortened leafstalks all 
around; put the cauliflower head downwards 
into a little vinegar and water for 4 hour; 
put it into a pan of boiling water or milk and 
water, with a tablespoonful of salt init; remove 
the scum carefully as it rises or the caultflower 
will be discolored; boil till tender; drain and 
serve; put a lump of butter the size of an egg 
into a saucepan with a cupful of cold water; 
add gradually 1 teaspoonful of flour; mix 
smoothly; boil and strain over the vegetable. 

CAULIFLOWER, Scalloped.—Boil until tender ; 
clip into neat clusters ; pack the stem downward 
into « buttered puading dish; beat up'a cup- 
ful of bread crumbs to a soft paste with 2 table- 
spoonfuls of melted butter and 6 of cream; sea- 
son with pepper and salt; bind with a beaten 
egg; with this cover the cauliflower; cover the 
dish closely; bake 6 minutes in a quick oven ; 
brown in5 more; serve very hot in the dish in 
which they were baked. 

CELERY FRITTERS.—Boil some thick but ten- 
der stalks of celery in salted water; when done 
dry them ina cloth ; cut them in equal lengths 
about 14 in.; dip them in a batter; fry to a gold- 
en color; sprinkle fine salt well over and serve. 

CELERY, Stewed.—Break apart and wash very 
carefully 8 heads of good eclery; cut off the 
green portions and leave the outside stalks to 
season soups; cut the celery into pieces 1 in. 
long; put just enough boiling water on to cover 
them; add salt to the water ‘before putting in 
the celery ; boil slowly ; when tender, drain and 
Hay neatly on a vegetable dish ; sprinkle over 

some black pepper ; pour off part of the 
water, but save it, in ease of need, till the stew 


spoonful of corn starch ; add the same quantity 
of flour, 2 tablespoonfuls of butter and tho same 
of rich cream; stir this into the water, over the 
fire, till it thickens; then pour over the celery ; 
if too thick add some of the water left over; iftoo 
thin use more corn starch, after making it into a 
thin paste. 

COLCANNON.—Chop fine a whole cold boiled 
cabbage; mix it up thoroughly with 1 qt. well 
boiled potatoes ; have a pan hot and put in it a 
tablespoonful of butter or good drippings ; then 
put in the cabbage and potatoes, a saltspoonful 
of black pepper and alight pinch of cayenne. 

CORN, Boiled.—Strip the ears; pick off the 
silk; putthem in a pot of water witha little 
salt; boil 4 an hour; when done, cut off the 
corn from the cob, season it with butter, pep- 
per and more salt if necessary, or serve on the 


ear. 

CORN FRITTERS.—To the beaten yolks of 8 
eggs add a teacup of milk; 1 pt. of boiled green 
corn grated; a little salt and as much flour as 
will forma batter thick enough to drop from a 
spoon; beat the whole very hard; stir in the 
beaten whites of the egg; drop the batter a 
spoonful ata time into hot lard. 

CORN OYSTERS.—6 ears of sweet corn; with 
asharp knife split each row of the corn in the 
centre of the kernel lengthwise ; scrape out all 
the pulp and add to it Legg, well beaten, a little 
salt, 1 tablespoonful of sweet milk and flour 
enough to makea pretty stiff batter; drop in 
hot lard; fry a delicate brown; if the corn is 
quite young, omit the milk; use as little flour as 
possible. 

CORN, Stewed.—Stew 1 qt. of canned corn in 
its own liquor; set the vessel containing it in an 
outer one of hot water; should the corn be very 
dry, adda little cold water; when tender, pour 
in enough milk tocover the corn; bring to a 
boil; put in a tablespoonful of butter rolled in 
flour; salt to taste; stew gently; stir well 8 or 
4 minutes; turn into a a dish; keep the ves- 
sel containing the corn closely covered while 
cooking. 

CUCUMBERS, Fried.—Pare the cucumber; 
lay in ice 4 hour; cut it lengthwise and lay 
in ice water a few minutes longer; wipe it dry; 
sprinkle with pepper and salt; dredge it with 
flour; fry in lard to alight brown. 

CUCUMBERS, Stewed.—Pecel and quarter 2 
cucumbers lengthwise ; put them in a saucepan; 
add 1 teaspoonful of salt and 1 doz. whole per 
pers; when tender take them out; place them 
on toast, the edges of which have been dipped 
in water used in stewing; pour drawn butter 
over them, well seasoned with cayenne pepper, 
and serve. 

DANDELION. — Gather a quantity of fresh 
dandelion; pick-off all the withered tips and 
hard parts ; shred them into strips; wash them 
free from grit ; put the dandelion into a stew- 
pan with a strip of bacon; addi tablespoonful 
of vinegar; cover it with asmall quantity of 
boiling water; stew until tender; mash with a 
wooden spoon; stir in a lump of butter; flavor 
with pepper and salt; serve like spinach; or, it 
may be garnished either with hard-boiled eggs, 


is completed; wet into a smooth paste a tea- | sippetsof fried bread, orslices of boiled carrot. 
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EGG-PLANT, Baked.—Boil a large egg-plant | ed; brown them well; serve to the table hot 


in plenty of water until it is perfectly tender, | 


trying it with a straw; let it stand in the co- 
lander to drain until cold; then peel; cut it 
open, and take out the seed; mash carefully 
witha gill of milk, 2 eggs, a dessertspoonful of 


salt, a saltspoonful of white pepper, } grated | 
nutmeg, a heaping tablespoonful of butter, and | 
2 tablespoonfuls of very fine bread crumbs; | 


bake 3} hour in a quick oven; a slow oven 
sp¢ ils it. 

EGG-PLANT. Fried.—Peel carefully; cut in 
slices } of an inch thick; put the slices in light- 
ly-salted water; allow to remain for 2 hours; 
dry perfectly before cooking; take 2 eggs and 
mix coldin a pint of milk; have dried bread 
crumbs or powdered crackers; dip the egg-plant 
in the milk and egg; then into the bread or 
cracker crumbs; have in your frying-pan a 
piece of butter; when it is very hot, put in your 
slices and cook thoroughly. 

EGG-PLANT, Stuffed.—Cut 2 egg plants in two 
lengthwise; slash the inner surfaces with the 
point of a knife, making a shallow incision; fry 
till they are soft, and drain on a cloth; prepare 
in asaucepan 2 oz. of butter, 2 oz. of fat salt 
pork chopped fine and 2 or 8 chopped shallots ; 
cook a few minutes; add a pint of mushrooms, 
a little parsley, and 3 anchovies, all chopped 
fine ; mix the fleshy parts of the egg plant with 
this; season to taste; put the stuffing thus 
made, back into the Le with bread and 
cheese crumbs and little pieces of butter strewed 
on the top, and bake 20 minutes. 

HORSERADISH, Boiled. — Cut each root into 
pieces 2 in. in length ; then each piece into quar- 
ters ; boil in water containing a little salt and 1 
tablespoonful of vinegar; when tender, drain; 

lace the strips on a napkin; send to table with 
paee butter. 

LEEKS, Boiled.—Wash them carefully; cut 
away allthe green; slit each almost in two; tie 
them in bunches; boil them for 20 minutes in 
salted water; drain them, and serve upon moist- 
ened toast, and with any sauce preferred. 

LEEKS, Fried.— Wash them thoroughly ; cut 
away all the green; slice the white tender part 
as thin as possible; make a good deal of butter 
hot in a frying pan; put in the leeks; continue 
stirring till they are nicely browned; drain off 
the superfluous fat; add rasped bread crumbs, 
and serve. 

LEEKS. Hashed.—After boiling, chop them 
up; toss them in some butter in a stewpan ; add 
enough rich gravy; simmer till this is pretty 
thick; serve surrounded with sippets. 

LENTILS, Boiled.— Wash 1 1b. or 1 full pt. of 
lentils well in cold water; put them over the 
fire, in 8 gts. of cold water, with 1 oz. of drip- 
pings, 1 tablespoonful of salt, and a_saltspoon- 
ful of pepper; boil slowly until tender, that. is 
about 3 hours; drain off the little water which 
remains; add to the lentils 1 oz. of butter, 1 ta- 
blespoonful of chopped parsley, a teaspoonful 
of sugar, and a little more salt and pepper, if re- 
quired ; serve hot. 

LENTILS, Fried.—Fry 1 oz. of chopped onion 
brown in 2 oz, of drippings; add 1 pt. of plain 
boiled lentils ; see if they are properly season- 


LENTILS, Stewed.—Put 1 pt. of plain boiled 
lentils into a saucepan; cover them with any 
kind of pot liquor; add 1 oz. chopped onion; 2 
oz. drippings; }0z. of chopped parsley ; stew 
gently for 20 minutes ; serve hot. 

LETTUCE. Fried.—Chop lettuce very fine; if 
liked, the tops of 2 or 8 young onions; add 2 
well beaten eggs and a little salt ; put a piece of 
butter the size of an egg into a frying pan; when 
melted pour in the mixture; turn when a light 
brown and serve with or without vinegar. 

LETTUCE. Stewed.—After washing and par- 
boiling the lettuces, slightly toss them in fresh 
butter; finish by stewing them gently in thick 
cream; serve all together. 

MUSHROOMS, Baked.—Place under a glass or 
basin on toast, along with scalded or clotted 
cream, ora little melted butter, with 1 clove, 
salt, pepper, etc., to taste; when they are tak- 
en up, do not remove the glass for afew min- 
utes, Ry which time the vapor wilt have become 
condensed and gone into the bread. 

MUSHROOMS, Broiled.—Choose them rather 
large; cut out the stalks and soak the mush- 
rooms ina marinade of olive oil seasoned with a 
bruised clove of garlic, salt and pepper; let 
them stay inthis 1 hour or so; place A ct ona 
eridiron, the stalk side downwards ; before they 
begin to render any juice, turn them; place a 
small piece of butter in each, and when they 
look done, carefully, without upsetting them, 
place them in a dish. 

MUSHROOMS, Stewed.—Put the mushrooms 
into a porcelain lined saucepan; add a little 
pepper, salt, a squeeze of lemon and a small 
piece of butter; cover the pan and letthemstew 
for} hour; add flour enough to thicken them 
to the thickness of good cream; rub the flour 
in milk; remove any particles of butter floating 
on the top; add a ttle grated nutmeg; let 
them gently simmer until tender; serve in a 
vegetable dish. 

OKRA, or GUMBO. — Cut off the hard stalk 
ends of the young pods; put them into boiling 
water ; boil } hour until the seeds are red ; strain 
off the water; add a little butter, black pepper, 
salt, and lemonjuice. 

ONIONS. Baked.—Boil in milk and water until 
just done; drainand place the onions ina butter- 
ed baking pan; put a bit of butter and some 
pepper.and salt over each one; add a little of 
the water in which they were boiled; brown 
them quickly on the grating of the oven and 
serve hot. 

ONIONS, Boiled.—Skin and trim the ends nice- 
ly ; lay in cold water 1 hour or 2 before want- 
ed; coyer well with boiling waier, which change 
once during the process of cooking ; when thor- 
oughly tender, drain carefully; butter and sea- 
son ; when in the dish for table use, pour over 
them drawn butter. 

ONIONS. Fricasseed.—Peel 2 or 3 dozen ofthe 
very small, round, white onions; sprinkle them 
with salt; let them remain for} hour ; roll them 
upon a cloth to dry them slightly ; dredge with 
flour; throw them into a stewpan in which you 
have melted 2 oz. of fresh butter; toss them over 
a gentle fire for 5 minutes; drain the fat fram 
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them ; add 1 pt. of rich milk, minced lemon peel, 
white pepper, salt, and butter; simmer for 10 
minutes and serve in the sauce. 

ONIONS, Scalloped.—Boil till tender 6 large 
onions; separate them with a large spoon ; place 
a layer of onions and a layer of grated bread 
crumbs alternately ina pudding dish; season 
with pepper and salt to taste; moisten with 
milk ; put in the oven to brown. 

ONIONS, Stewed.—Trim some small onions, 
such as are used for pickling ; put them into a 
well buttered saucepan; sprinkle them freely 
with powdered loaf sugar; shakethe pan gently; 
as soon as they begin to color moisten with a 
little stock ; add salt ; let them stew gently till 
well colored; shake the pan now ut then, but 
carefully, lest the onions break. 

ONION TURNOVERS.—Chop 6 or 8 onions in- 
to dice; boil for a few minutes in salt and 
water; drain and toss in butter until of a light 
brown ; beat up 8 or 4 eggs and add them to 
the onions ; just as they are going to set lay 
them on a piece of puff paste ; hes h the edges 
eae as in making an apple turnover and 
bake to a nice color, 

OYSTER PLANT or SALSIFY, Boiled.—Scrape 
the roots lightly; either cut them into 3 in. 
lengths, or leave them whole ; throw them into 
water with a little lemon till wanted; put them 
into boiling salt water; keep them boiling 
quickly till tender; drain them; arrange on 
toast upon a hot dish; pour over them good 
melted butter, white sauce, or sauce mditre 
@ hotel. 

OYSTER PLANT or SALSIFY CROQUETTES.— 
Wash, scrape and boil the oyster plant till ten- 
der; rub it through a colander; mix with the 
pulp a little butter, cream, salt, cayenne and 

lemon juice; mix the ingredients thoroughly 

together to a smooth eng set the dish in the 
ice-box to get cold; shape it into small cones; 
dip them in beaten egg and roll in crumbs; fry 
erisp and brown. 

OYSTER PLANT or SALSIFY FRITTERS. —- 
Cook until soft enough to mash; add 2 eggs, 1 
pt. milk, flour to make a batter, and salt; fry 
well brown in hot lard and butter. 

PARSNIPS, Boiled. — Wash and brush them 
very carefully; either peel and quarter them or 
do them whole as they are, and peel afterwards ; 
have plenty of water ; send them to table sim- 
ply quartered or sliced, or mashed and tossed in 
enough butter. 

PARSNIPS, Fried. — Boil the parsnips until 
they are half done ; lift them out; let them 
cool ; slice them rather thickly; sprinkle with 
salt and pepper; fry thema pale brown in good 
butter; serve them with roast meat, and dish 
them under it. 

PARSNIPS, Scalloped.—Mash 1 pt. of boiled 
seis add 2 tablespoonfuls of butter; 1 tea- 
spoonful of salt; a little pepper; 2 tablespoon- 
fuls of cream or milk ; mix the ingredients; stir 
on the fire until the mixture bubbles ; turn into 
a buttered dish ; cover with crumbs ; dot with 
butter, and brown in the oven, 

PEAS, Dried. Stewed. — Stew in meat liquor ; 
allow 1 qt. of the latter to each } pt. peas ; fla- 
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powdered dried mint as for pea soup ; introduce 
small pieces of broiled bacon as a garnish. 

PEAS. Green, Boiled.—Boil the peas in plenty 
of salted water, which should be boiling rapidly 
when they are put in; when tender, but not 
broken, drain off a part of it; throw into the re- 
mainder a sprig of mint, and butter and pepper 
to taste; add a little milk. 

PEAS, Green, Stewed.—Put your peas into a 
stewpan; toss them into a little butter; when 
hot add sufficient veal or chicken stock to mois- 
ten them with ; simmer slowly; thicken slight- 
ly with flour and butter; place fried sippets 
round a dish, and serve the peas in the middle. 

POTATOES, Baked.—1. Choose large potatoes 
of uniform size; wash them well in lukewarm 
water, and scrub the skins with a soft brush; 
pe them in the oven, or in a Dutch oven, and 

ake until done enough ; do not let them remain 
in the oven after they are cooked, or they will 
become hard and shrivelled; serve, neatly folded, 
on a hot napkin, and send pats of butter to table 
with them.—2. Pare and slice, very thin, pota- 
toes to almost fill a 2 qt. dish; sprinkle on a 
large spoonful of salt and a little pepper; then 
turn on sweet milk until the dish is a littlemore 
than half full, that will wash the pepper and 
salt among the potatoes; cut 5 slices of pork ; 
lay them around on the top of the potatoes ; set 
it in the oven and bake 2 hours. 

POTATOES. Boiled.— 1. Choose potatoes of 
uniform size; wash them well, and scrub them 
with asoft brush, but do not touch them at all 
with a knife, even to remove the specks; put 
them in asaucepan; barely cover them with cold 
water ; throw in eel hg of salt, and let them 
simmer gently until they are done enough; then 
let them boil quickly for 2 or 8 minutes; drain 
the water from them; leave them in the sauce- 
pan by the side of the fire, partially covered, and 
let them remain until they are quite dry ; then 


peel them quickly, = 


and serve at once; 
Potato Peeler. 


leave the cover of 

the tureen a little 

on one side, that the steam may escape and not 
descend upon the potatoes.—2. Take 20 middle 
sized potatoes; peel, wash and drain them; put 
them into a 2 qt. stewpan with 1 qt. of water and 
a little salt ; fee they have boiled 15 minutes 
throw offthe water; cover closely, and let them 
steam till done, which will be in about 5 minutes 
more. 

POTATOES, Fried, —1. (Saratoga Chips.) 
Wash and peel some potatoes, and cut them 
from the breadth (not the gee in slices as 
thin as a shilling; as they are sliced throw them 
into cold water, and keep them there untik 
wanted; when they are to be dressed, dry them 
carefully in a napkin and throw them, a few at 
a time, into as much boiling fat as will cover 
them entirely; the fat may be known to be 
boiling when it ceases to hiss, and is still ; move 
the potatoes about in the fat that they may be 
equally cooked, and when they are brightly 
browned on both sides and crisp, put them on 
a cloth or brown paper before the fire to drain 


| the grease from them; sprinkle a little salt over 
vor to taste; thicken with yolks of eggs; add | them and servevery hot,— 2. Peel some raw po- 
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Potato Masher. 


tatoes, and cut them in thin slices; fry them 
in butter over a hot fire, con- 
tinually turning them, until 
they become sufficiently 
brown; let them drain ; then 

Z RSS arrange them on a hot dish; 

MW Sof sprinkle salt over them and 
serve to the table as hot as 

Potato Cutter. possible, 

POTATO BALLS. — Boil some potatoes very 
dry ; mash them as smoothly as possible ; season 
well with salt and pepper; warm them, with 1 

oz. of but- 
ter to every 
lb. of pota- 
toes, and a 
few spoon- 
fuls ofgood 
cream; let 
them coola 
little; roll them into balls; sprinkle over them 
some crushed vermicelli or macaroni; fry them 
a light brown. 

POTATO CONES. — Take mashed potatoes; 
season with pepper and salt and a little minced 
shallot; beat into it a sufficient quantity of but- 
ter to bind it; divide and form into cones or 
croquettes ; place them with roast beef or mut- 
ton to brown; sprinkle them slightly with the 
gravy. 

POTATO CROQUETTES.—Take 6 boiled pota- 
toes ; pass them through a sieve; add 8 table- 
spoons of grated or finely minced ham ; season 
with pepper and salt 


Get ae 2nd chopped parsley; 
amp lin bi Sons OP work into this mixture 


the yolks of 4 eggs; 
make with the hands 
into balls; roll in bread 
crumbs; fry in hot lard; serve with fried 
parsley. 

POTATO CUTLETS.—Cut some small slices of 
cold mutton; spread mashed potatoes, nicely 
flavored with pepper and salt, on each side of 
them; fry a nice light brown; take some ripe 
tomatoes; remove their skins by plunging into 
boiling water; stew the tomatoes in a small 
saucepan ; break into them 1 or 2 eggs; stir the 
mixture well, until it is of the consistency of 
scrambled eggs; pile up the tomatoes in the 
centre of the dish; arrange the potato cutlets 
round it. 

POTATO DUMPLINGS.—Boil 5 or 6 good sized 
potatoes ; let them get cold; peel and grate into 
a large dish; do not crush or mash them to- 
gether; keep them light and flaky; peel about 
the same quantity of raw potatoes; grate and 
put into a cloth; press out all the water; put 
the potatoes in a dish; cut up an onion very 
fine; put in 2 or 3 eggs and a small handful of 
salt; cut some stale bread into small squares; 
fry in hot lard or butter until they are brown and 
crisp; thoroughly mix the raw potatoes, onions, 
eggs and salt; put in the bread, and lastly the 
boiled }otatoes ; handle as little as possible ; roll 
the mixture into balls; put them in a pot of 
boiling water, into which you have thrown a 
handful of salt. 

POTATOES, Gravy for. — Put a spoonful or 


Potato Croquettes. 
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| more of butter, according to the quantity of 


potatoes you have, into a frying pan; set over 

the fire until brown, being careful not to scorch 

it; mix a spoonful of flour in a cup of thin sweet 

cream, or milk if one has no cream; pour into 

the browned butter; boil up; season with pep- 
er and a little salt if necessary; turn over the 
oiled potatoes. 

POTATOES, Mashed.—Peel 2 qts. potatoes; 
when they are cooked turn off every drop of wa- 
ter; put in alittle salt, pore: and butter ; take 
a carving fork and break them up a little; adda 
little more butter, and nearly a cup of nice milk 
or cream; take a silver fork ; beat them briskly 
5 minutes, or until light and creamy ; carry im- 
mediately to the table. 

POTATO PUFFS.—Take mashed potatoes and 
make them into a paste, with 1 or 2 eggs; rollit 
out with a dust of flour; cut round with a sau- 
cer; have ready some cold roast meat, free from 
gristle, and chop fine; season with salt, pepper, 
thyme, or ne cut up fine ; place them on the 
potato and fold it over like a puff; pinch it 
neatly around, and bake for a few minutes. 

POTATO SNOW.—Peel and boil in a saucepan 
6 large, mealy white potatoes ; add a little’ salt 
to the water; take them out one by one; leave 
the saucepan on the fire; rub through a sieve 
into a deep dish, letting it fall in a mound. 

PUMPKIN, Boiled.—Make a good ale of 
brown sugar and water; strain it; peel and cut 
in thin slices some pumpkin ; py in the syrup, 
and add grated lemon peel and juice; cook un- 
til nearly candied; use mace or spices instead 
of lemon if preferred; eat this hot with the 
meats; or itis equally as nice cold. 

PUMPKIN, Fried. — Peel and slice a young 
pumpkin in pieces 2 or 3 inches square and }in. 
thick; let it stand for 1 hour in a deep earthen 
dish with a light sprinkling of salt between each 
layer; wipe the slices; pepper them; roll them 
in flour, or in a batter made with flour, milk, 1 
egg and a littlesalt ; fry them brown insmoking 
hot fat, enough to cover them; lay them for a 
moment on brown paper to free them from fat, 
and serve them hot. 

RHUBARB, or PIE PLANT.— Wash; cut up in- 
to small pieces; boil in clear water until done; 
just before removing it from the fire, sweeten it 
to taste. 

SALMAGUNDI.—Take an equal quantity of car- 
rots and turnips; cut them the size of almonds; 
12 small white onions; put all in a saucepan 
with a lump of butter; let them brown gently ; 
add a little gravy and some mushrooms, French 
peas, haricots, tops of cauliflower, salt and pep- 

er, and a teaspoonful of sugar; let them all 
boil gently; just before serving, thicken the 
sauce with a little flour. 

SEA KALE.—Clean it thoroughly; tie it in me- 
dium sized bunches; cook exactly as you would 
asparagus ; serve it masked with white sauce, 
or placed simply on moistened toast; or envel- 
oped in a warm damask napkin. 

SPINACH.—Take 2 pailfuls of spinach, young 
and freshly gathered; pick away the stalks; 
wash the leaves in one waters; lift them out 
with the hands that the sand or grit may remain 
at the bottom; drain them on a sieve or in a 


wire vegetable basket; 
put them into a saucepan 
with as much boiling wa- 
ter, slightly salted, as will 
keep them from burning ; 
let them boil until tender; 
take the spinach uP 
drain it; press it well; 
. chop it small; putit into 

Vegetable Basket. 4 clean saucepan with a 
little pepper and salt, and aslice of fresh butter; 
stir it well for five minutes; serve with the yolk 
of hard boiled egg. 

SQUASH. Baked.—Cut in half; clean inside 
nicely ; put into oven flesh side up, 1 hour be- 
fore dinner; serve hot, with butter, pepper and 
salt. 

SQUASH. Fried.—Slice them as you would 
cucumbers ; dip in dry flour; fry to a brown, 
and imagine that you are eating fried oysters. 

SQUASH, Scalloped.— Boil and mash the 
squash in the customary way, and let it cool; 
beat the yolks of 2 eggs, and when the squash is 
nearly cold whip these into it, with 3 tablespoon- 
fuls of milk, 1 of butter rolled in flour, and 
melted into the milk; pepper and salt to taste; 
pour into a buttered bake dish; cover with fine 
crumbs ; bake to a light brown in a quick oven; 
eat hot. 

SQUASH. Stuffed. — Select a squash with a 
moderately hard shell; cut out a piece from the 
top large enough to insert the hand; clean out 
the seeds; place the squash and the piece in a 
moderately hot oven; boil onions, Brussels 
sprouts and potatoes; let these vegetables be 
cooked till each is done, lacking 10 minutes; 
make a stuffing of rice, or bread crumbs and 
tomatoes, having 1 part rice or 2 parts bread 
crumbs to 4 parts tomatoes; season to taste with 
finely minced chopped onion; cook the rice 40 
minutes, the bread crumbs 10 minutes; have all 
ready and hot at the same time; take the half 
cooked squash from the oven; put in the stuff- 
ing and the vegetables in layers, not filling quite 
full; replace the piece cut out of the top; tiea 
string around the whole and return to the oven; 
bake until the squash is tender, but not broken 
down ; serve hot, cutting the shell, if possible, 
with a sharp knife. 

SUCCOTASH.—1. Take 1 qt. lima beans ; 31b. 
pork; 1} doz. ears sweet corn (green); boil the 

rk 1} hours in 8 qts. of water, putting in the 

eans when the pork has boiled Aer cut the 
corn off; putit in one dish; into anotherscrape 
the milk from the cobs; when the beans are 
nearly done put in the corn, and boil 15minutes; 
add the milk from the cobs, boiling all10minutes 
longer; stir all the time after adding tka milk, 
or it will burn.—2. Take 2 qts. of beans; string; 
cut fine; boil 2 hours with water enough to cover 
without boiling dry; cut the corn from 6 ears; 
boil with beans 20 minutes; season with butter, 
pepper and salt; just before dishing up, add 1 
tablespoonful of stay moisten with $ cup of 
sweet milk; let it boil 10 minutes. 


SWEET POTATOES. Baked.—1. Boil your po- | 


tatoes until tender; slice several times the long 
way of the potato; place a layer of the slices on 
the bottom of an earthen dish; sprinkle lightly 


ing water; cover closely; 
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with white sugar, and heavily with lumps of 
butter; then another layer of potatoes, and so 
on, until you have the sugar and butter for atop 
layer; bake 30 or 40 minutes——2. Wash; put 
in a hot oven; bake until well done. 

SWEET POTATOES. Boiled. — Wash; peel; 
place in boiling water; let them boil until thor- 
oughly done. 

SWEET POTATOES, Fried.—1. Boil the pota- 
toes; carefully mash them; boil 1 pt. of mik; 
put in some lemon peel, 2 small lumps of sugar, 
and a little salt; aes the milk boils take it off 
the fire and add the potatoes, so as to form a 
paste, or, rather,.a tolerably thick mush; when 
cool, make it into balls; cover these with crumbs 
of bread and yolk of egg; fry to a nice brown 
color, and serve with sugar strewed overthem.— 
2. Boil, and, when eold, scrape off the skins; slice 
lengthwise and fry to alight brown in nice drip- 
ping or butter; drain, salt, i aa and serve hot. 

TOMATOES, Baked.— 6 medium sized toma- 
toes sliced; 1 large onion sliced; 2 slices of 
bread cut into small pieces; cover the bottom 
of the pan with pieces of the bread; above this 
put a layer of the tomatoes and a few slices of 
onion; then again bread, tomatoes and onion, 
until all the material is used; over all spread 2 
tablespoonfuls of butter and sprinkle salt and 
Bynes just before setting in oven add }cupful 
of boiling water; bake in a brisk oven 1 hour. 

TOMATOES. Deviled.— 1 pt. tomatoes ; 1 hard 
boiled egg, the yolk only; 2 tablespoonfuls 
melted butter; 13 tablespoonfuls vinegar; 1 
raw egg whipped light; 1 teaspoonful powdered 
sugar; salt, mustard and pepper; pound the 
boiled yolk; rub in butter and seasoning; beat 
light ; add the vinegar; heat almost to a boil; 
stir in the beaten egg until themixture thickens; 
set in hot water while you cut the tomatoes in 
thick slices; broil over a clear fire; lay on a hot 
chafing dish, and pour the hot sauce over them. 

TOMATOES, Fried.—Take large green toma- 
toes; cut off both ends; then cut up in 3 slices; 
have some butter in the frying pan ; let it get 
hot; rollthe tomatoes in flour and lay them in 
the pan; salt, pepper, and sprinkle alittle sugar 
on while frying; cook till they are done nice 
and brown, and you will have a most delicious 
article for breakfast. 

TOMATOES, Roasted.—Select them nearly ot 
the same size; roast them gently in a Dutch 
oven, or place them at the edge of the dripping 
pan; take care that no fat from the joint shall 
fall upon them; keep them turned, that they 
may be equally done. 

TOMATOES, Scalloped.—Stew and season 1 
qt. of tomatoes to your taste; add butter, a little 


| chopped onion, and salt and pepper to the taste; 


then grated bread crumbs till a stiff batter; 
pour into a buttered pudding dish; strew the 
top thickly with crumbs, and bake 20 minutes. 

TOMATOES, Stewed.—Wash 3 peck of toma- 
toes; put them in asaucepan with 4 pt. of boil- 
ut on the stove to 
boil; as soon as the water boils set the saucepan 
back to simmer for 4 hour; with the potato 
masher, pass the tomatoes through the colander; 
leave the skins and any unripe, paps) parts ; 
season with 1 dessertspoonful of salt, 1 saltspoon- 
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ful of white pepper, as much cayenne as you can 
take on the end of a penknife, finely chopped 
parsley, and 1 tablespoonful of butter. 

TURNIPS. Boiled.—Serve the turnips whole, 
when they are very young, and then cover with 
white sauce; when they have reached any size, 
mash them; pare the turnips; wash them; if very 
young, a little of the green top may be left on; 
if very large, they should be divided into halves 
or even quarters; throw them into slightly 
salted water: let them boil gently till tender ; 
drain and serve them. 


TURNIPS. Stewed.—Pare and wash 6 white tur- 


ere () 
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nips; cut them in dice 4 in. square ; lay them in 
cold water as they are cut; meantime heat 1 pt. 
of any kind of cold gravy; when all the turnips 
are cut put them into the gravy with 1 teaspoon- 
ful of sugar, and sufficient pepper and salt to 
make them palatable ; stew gently for about 1 
hour; serve hot in the gravy. 

WATER-CRESS., Stewed.—Pick them over and 
wash them carefully; blanch them in boiling 
water; drain and press them; stew in either 
gravy or cream; thicken the sauce with yolks 


of eggs; garnish the dish with slices of orange. 


— 
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REMARKS.—Endeavor to tempt the appetite 
of the patient by attention to little things. Give 
the distasteful food the semblance of something 
that is particularly palatable. Cover the tray in 
a dainty manner with the freshest of cloths; 
render it bright by a vase of flowers, Do not set 
a plate before an invalid containing the exact 
quantity of meat, fish or pudding you want him 
toeat. Serve every thing on small dishes, and 
allow the patient to help himself. Very often 
the effort to lift the head, even if persons are not 
dangerously ill, disinclines them to take refresh- 
ing or nourishing drink. Do not disturb such 
sufferers by propping them up with pillows and 
making them Tite their heads and change their 
position. Secure a bent glass tube, and the pa- 
tient need not be disturbed, in a sick headache 
or extreme fatigue, but can take the beverage 
provided without a change of position. As the 
system feels the need of the very thing that the 
taste demands, satisfy that desire as far as possi- 
ble; but the greatest care is necessary with re- 
gard to the food; therefore give no new article 
of diet without the express permission of the 
doctor. 

ABERNETHY BISCUITS.—(Sce same in Bis- 
CUITS, CRACKERS, Etc. 

AERATED BREAD.—(Sce same in Brean.) 

ALUM WHEY.—Boil together 1 teaspoonful of 
powdered alum and 1 pt. of sweet milk; strain 
to separate the curd. 

APPLE TEA.—Roast 8 fine apples in the oven 
or before the fire; put them in a jug with 2 
spoonfuls of sugar; pour over them 1 qt. of 
boiling water; let the whole stand 1 hour near 
the fire. 

ARROWROOT GRUEL.—Mix 1 dessertspoonful 
of arrowroot with sufficient cold water to form 
a soft paste; rub it till quite smooth; add 4 pt. 
of boiling water; stir it briskly; boil it fora 
minute or two; when removed from the fire add 
1 teaspoonful of sherry or other white wine with 
a little grated nutmeg or lemon peel, and sugar 
to the taste. For children use milk instead of 
water, omitting the wine and lemon or nutmeg. 

ASSES’ MILK, Imitation of. — Eringo root, 
pearl barley, sago, rice, of each 1 0z.; wash them 
with cold water ; boil them with 8 pts. of water 
to 14 see and strain; put 1 teaspoonful to 1 
cup of boiling water, and sweeten to the taste. 


AUSTRALIAN MOSS —Soak 3} oz. of the moss 


| in water for 1 or 2 hours; pour away the water; 
boil the moss in 1 qt. of fresh water until dis- 
solved; strain through a hair sieve; sweeten 
and flavor to the taste. 

BARLEY WATER.—Boil 2 oz. of barley in 2 
qts. of water till soft; pearl barley is the best, 
but the common barley answers very well; when 
soft, strain and mix it with alittle currant jelly, 
to give it a pleasant, acid taste; ifthe jelly is 
not liked turn it, when boiled soft, on to 2 oz. of 
figs or raisins; boil it again until reduced to 1 
qt.; then strain it for use. 

BARLEY WINE.—To 1 pt. of boiled barley 
water, nicely flavored, put 4 pt. sherry; boil it 
down till reduced one half; 1 dee A of 
this taken 8 or 4 times a day is both strengthen- 
ing and nourishing to delicate people, or after 
an illness. 

BEEF TEA.—Take 1 1b. of lean, fleshy beef; 
put it into a basin containing 1 qt.of cold water, 
first cutting it into very small bits; let it soak 
in this water an hour or more; then put both 
water and beef into a clean saucepan, and bring 
it to a boil; put in a little salt, and take off the 
scum as it appears; simmer very gently, and 
strain for use in little less than an hour. When 
warmed up again it should not be put into a 
saucepan, but heated by setting the cup of tea 
into boiling water. 

BEEF TOAST.—Cut 3 Ib. lean, juicy beef from 
the round into slices over et thick. lay them 
for amoment upon a very hot frying pan, which 
is perfectly free from grease; turn them quickly; 
when they are heated through, salt them and 
squeeze the juice from them in a lemon squeez- 
er—those made of iron are the best; have a piece 
of toast, made from baker’s bread, placed upon 
avery hot plate; pour the beef juice upon it and 
serve instantly; do not butter the toast, and add 
a dash of peppe:, if not condemned by the phy- 
sician. 

BRANDY, EGG AND MILK.—Take a fresh egg; 
break it ;separate the yolk from the white; whip 
each with a fork until it becomes a froth; thor- 
oughly mix them together; add enough good 
milk or ordinary cream, well sweetened with 
| finely ground loaf sugar, to make a tumblerful; 
pour in 1 tablespoonful of good brandy; if this 
is not convenient, a proportionate quantity of the 
best whisky may be used instead; mix with a 
_ fork, when it will be ready for the sick person, 
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CAUDLE.—Beat up 1 egg to a froth; add 1 
wineglassful of sherry and $ pt. of gruel; flavor 
with lemon peel and nutmeg, aed sweeten to 
taste. , 

CEYLON MOSS.—Boil Ceylon moss, 3 oz., in 
water, 1 qt., till the liquid jellies on cooling ; 
strain and flavor, 

CHEESE WHEY.—Putthe milk, fresh from the 
cow, into the churn; let it stand for 10 minutes, 
then begin churning ; as soon as the flakes of the 
butter begin to float and the milk looks thin and 
blue, strain it off; repeat this twice a day. 

CHICKEN BROTH.—The best parts of a young 
fowl use for a fricassee or a grill, and the inferior 
parts for the broth; or if it is an old fowl stew it 
till all the bones are bare in 1 qt. of water, and 
add alittle more liquid if necessary ; season the 
broth with salt, pepper, mace or onion, accord- 
ing to the taste and the appetite of the invalid. 
When the fowl has simmered until it has parted 
with all its nutriment, strain the liquid through 
asieve; cool it, and remove the fat before it is 
warmed for use. 

CHICKEN PANADA. — Clean and cut up a 
chicken ; boil it slowly, bones and all, in 1 qt. 
of water till nearly done; take off the skin ; cut 
off the white meat; remove the fat if there is 
any ; pound it to asmooth paste with some of 
the water it was boiled in; when quite smooth, 
flavor it with a little salt, and the least bit of 
grated nutmeg and fresh lemon peel; boil it 
again gently for a few minutes; make it the con- 
sistency you like by adding more or less of the 
water it was boiled in; stir all the time. 

COD LIVER SAUCE.—Add 4 lb. of cod liver, 
previously boiled, and cut into large dice, to a 
little anchovy sauce and $ pt. of melted butter. 

COD ROE AND LIVER.—Take a cod’s roe; cut 
open the skin which surrounds it ; put the eggs 
in a basin; pour water over them; mash with 
the hand, to separate them ; throw away the wa- 
ter; add 4 1b. salt and 1 teaspoonful of pepper; 
let them soak all night; wash well 2 or 3 times, 
leaving about 1 gill in the bottom; put over it 
now 2 Ibs. of the liver, in 6 or 8 pieces; put the 
stewpan on a very slow fire or in an oven for 1 
hour; then take out the liver, which serve; add 
about 1 gill of melted butter to the roe. 

COFFEE AND EGG.—Make a strong cup of 
coffee; add boiling milk as usual; sweeten ; 
take an egg; beat yolk and white together thor- 
oughly ; boil the coffee, milk and sugar together; 
pour it over the beaten egg in the cup you are 

oing to serve it in. 

CREAM BISCUIT.—Put a cracker of the large 
thin kind, called ship biscuit, in the oven till it 
is thoroughly dry and crisp; lay it upon a soup 

late and pour salted boiling water upon it; let 
it stand for a few minutes ; keep it warm in the 
oven or on the back of the stove; pour off the 
water; take care not to break the shape of the 
cracker; lay a few slices of canned pee upon 
it; slightly sweeten a cup of milk and cream, 
previously warmed but not scalded; pour over 
the cracker; put a little whipped cream in the 
centre to partially cover the fruit. If bananas 
are in season, and are allowed by the physician, 
slice one over the cracker instead of the canned 
fruit; add 1 spoonful of wine, fine brandy, or 
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of the gute from fresh or canned pine-apples. 

CRUMB JELLY.—Take a small roll; pare off 
the crust; cut the crumb into thin slices; toast 
them lightly on both sides; put them in 1 qt. of 
spring water; let it simmer gently over the fire 
until the liquid becomes a jelly; strain it through 
a thin cloth; flavor it with a little lemon juice, 
and sugar added when hot. . 

CUSTARD POWDER.—Rub up together gum 
tragacanth, 2 0z., potato starch, 1 ]b., powdered 
tumeric, 24 dr., with oil of bitter almonds, } dr., 
and essence of lemons, 1 dr.; put up into 1 oz. 
packets; from 1 pt. of new milk take 2 table- 
spoonfuls to work up with the powder; boil the 
remaining milk with 2 oz. of lump sugar; pour 
it, while boiling, into the basin; stir quickly un- 
til thoroughly mixed; bake as a custard. 

DYSPEPTIC BREAD.—(See Brown and Gra- 
ham Breads in BREAD.) 

EGG AND MILK.—Beat up 1 egg very well, 
say for 20 minutes ; add fresh milk, 1 pt., water, 
1 pt., sugar to make it palatable; boil, and let it 
cool; drink when cold. 

EGG ROTH.—Put 1 egg in the refrigerator 
long enough before it is wanted to have it be- 
come ice cold ; separate the white from the yolk; 
into the latter stir 1 tablespoonful of cream 
(also ice cold), and 2 teaspoonfuls of white su- 
gar; whip them together with a fork until they 
are quite frothy ; add 1 teaspoonful of brandy ; 
beat the white of the egg to a stiff froth; mix 
all together as lightly as possible and pour into a 
tumbler. If liquor is not allowed, substitute a 
small teaspoonful of lemon juice; first make it 
thick with sugar. 

EGG WINE.—Beat an egg up well in a tumb- 
ler with a wineglass of cold water, and a glass 
of sherry ; add sifted sugar to your taste; drink 
when all is thoroughly beaten up and frothy. 

FLAXSEED LEMONADE.—4 tablespoonfuls of 
flaxseed ; 1 qt. boiling water ; juice of 2 lemons ; 

our the boiling water upon the fiaxseed ; steep 

hours in a covered vessel ; sweeten to taste; if 
too thick, add cold water with the lemon juice ; 
ice for drinking. 

FRUIT DRINK.—Put a large dessertspoonful of 
black currant jelly or preserved tamarinds in- 
to a tumbler; fill it up with boiling water ; 
when cold, it is fit to drink ; if too sweet, add a 
large quantity of water. 

GLUTEN BREAD. — Fresh moist gluten, 24 
oz. ; bicarbonate of ammonia, 3} drs. ; common 
salt, 13 drs. ; powdered caraway, 48 ers. ; whent- 
en flour, 44 0z.; powdered bran, 1} 0z.; salt 
butter, 4 oz. 

GRUEL. ——1. Mix 2 tablespoonfuls of corn 
meal with 1 of wheat flour, or oat meal alone, 
and sufficient cold water to make a thick batter 
if the gruel is liked thick, stir it into 1 pt. of 
boiling water ; if liked thin, add more water or 
milk; season the gruel with salt, and let it boil 
6 or 8 minutes ; stir frequently ; take it from 
the fire; put in a piece of butter the size of a 
walnut, and pepper to the taste; turn it on 
toasted bread, cut in small pieces, or serve in a 
breakfast cup. — 2. Take a large tablespoonful 
of rice flour and mix to a stiff paste, with cold 
water; then stir it into the remainder of a 
of boiling water, and let it boil for 15 minutes 
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with a stick of cinnamon, and a little rasped | 
dried orange peel; strain it off, sweeten with 
loaf sagar, and add 3 glass or more of brandy. 

ICELAND MOSS.—Iceland moss, 2 0z.; soak 
for lor 2 days in cold water ; boil for 1 hour in 
water, q.s. to yield a strong solution; strain, 
decant the clear after repose, and apply heat; | 
disso.ve in it 1 dr. of isinglass ; evaporate the 
whole to a proper consistence ; put it into pots, 
and set them in a cool place. 

IRISH MOSS.—(Sce same in MiscELLANEOUS 
DESSERTS. ) 

LEMON AND EGG. — Equal parts of sugared 
water and lemon juice into which the beaten 
whites of 2 or 3 eggs have been stirred. 

LEMON SPONGE.—Dissolve 3 oz. gelatine 
and } lb. sugar, with the juice of 1 large lemon, 
in } pt. water; stir into this the whites of 2 eggs 
beaten to a stiff froth ; let it come not quite toa 
boil and put it to cool in the dish in which it is 
to be served. 

LEMON WHEY. — Pour into boiling milk as 
muci lemon jue as will makea small quantity 
quite clear; dilute with hot water to an agreea- 
ble smart acid; put in a bit or two of sugar. 

MUSTARD WHEY.—Mustard seed, bruised, 14 
oz.; milk, 1 pt.; water, 1 pt.; sugar, either loaf 
or moist, 2 oz. 3 boil the milk; throw in the 
seed ; let it continue to boil till the curd com- 
pletely separates; strain, and add the water, 
which should be in a boiling state ; sweeten, 
and boil up the whole together. 

OATMEAL AND BEEF TEA. — Take 2 table- 
spoonfuls of fine oatmealand make it perfectly 
smooth in 2 spoonfuls of cold water; jour into 
this 1 pt. of strong beef tea; boil it 8 minutes; 
stir it all the time; it should be very smooth ; if 
lumpy pass through a sieve. 

ORANGE WHEY.—Put the juice of an orange, 
with a portion of the peel, in 1 pt. of boiled 
sweet milk; let it stand till it forms a curd, and 
strain. 

OYSTER SOUP.—Procure the largest oysters; 
remove 6 from the can, 1 at a time, to a plate; 
insert a fork into the solid flesh; with a sharp 
knife make a slit up and down and across the 
abdominal cavity; slip the point of the knife 
under the dark mass thus exposed and thorough- 
ly remove it, being as nice about it as you 
would in dressing any other fish ; putinto stew- 
pan ; pour out proper share of liquor, 1 pt. of 
water and 4 gill of cream; add salt; pepper, if 
there be no fever; 1 teaspoonful of lemon juice 
or 2 of pure cider vinegar; bring just to the 
boil and pour into a dish ; break in cracker or 
nicely toasted thin slice of light bread; little 
fresh butter makes it richer. 

PANADA.—Take a slice of wheat bread ; break 
into fragments ; sprinkle over it 1 teaspoonful 
of ground cinnamon ; put into acup; pour on 
it 1 pt. of boiling water; boil a few minutes un- 
til well mixed; add some sugar with a little 
grated nutmeg; if desired a piece of buttermay 

e put in, and also some wine or brandy. 

RACAHOUT. — Chocolate, in powder, 1 02z.; 
rice flour, 3 oz. ; potato arrowroot, 8 oz. 3 white 
sugar, 9 0z.; vanilla (puiverized with a part of 
the sugar), 1 dr. 

RASPBERRY VINEGAR. — Pour 1 qt. of pure 
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cider vinegar over 3 qts. of ripe raspberries In s 
dish ; let it stand 24 hours ; strain it; pour the 


| liquor over 38 qts. of fresh raspberries ; let it in- 


fuse again for a day and night; strain again, 
and add 1 lb. white sugar to each pt. of juice; 
boil 20 minutes; skim it well ; bottle and seal 
when cold. 

RENNET WHEY. — Heat 1 qt. of new milk; 
add a large tablespoonful of rennet; boil until 
the curd separates, which must be removed. 

RENNET WINE.—Take the fresh rennet bag of 
acalf; cut off and throw away 3 in. of the upper 
or cardiac extremity ; slit the rest longitudinally ; 
wipe gently with a dry napkin ; do not remove 
the clean mucus; cut it into small pieces, and 
put into a common wine bottle filled up with 
good sherry ; let it remain corked for 3. weeks. 

RICE CAKE. — Beat the yolks of 15 eggs for 
nearly 4an hour with a whisk ; mix with them 
well 10 oz. of finely sifted white sugar ; put in 4 
Ib. ground rice, a little orange flower water or 
brandy, and the rinds of 2 lemons grated ; add 
the whites of 7 eggs, well beaten up; stir the 
whole for } hour; put into a hoop and bake for 
% hour ina quick oven. 

SAGO. — Wash 1 oz. of pearl sago in cold 
water; boil it very gently in 1 pt. of fresh water ; 
stir it frequently till dissolved ; flavor with wine, 
spices and sugar; for children and for con- 
sumptive and debilitated persons, substitute milk 
for water. 

SAGO or TAPIOCA MILK.—Take 1 02. of eith- 
er of these ; soak it in 1 pt. of cold water for 1 
hour; ae off this water; add 1} pts. of good 
milk; boil slowly until well incorporated. 

SAGO POSSET.—Macerate a tablespoonful of 
sago in 1 pt. of water for 2 hours on the hob of . 
a stove; boil for 15 minutes, assiduously stir- 
ring; add sugar with an aromatic, such as ginger 
or nutmeg, anda tablespoonful or more of white 
wine; if wine is not permitted, flavor with 
lemon juice. 

TAPIOCA.—1. Boil }1b. of tapioca till soft in 2 
qts. of water; drainin a colander ; put it back 
in the pan ; season with salt and_ pepper; 
add 4 pt. of milk; put over 1 1b. of fresh cod- 
liver, cut in 8 pieces; set the pan near the fire to 
simmer slowly for } an hour, or a little more, till 
the liver is quite cooked; press on it with a 
spoon to squeeze out the oil; take away the 
liver, and mix the tapioca; iftoo thick, add a 
little milk; boil for a few minutes ; add a little 
more salt and pepper, and serve.—2. Put a 
large tablespoonful to soak overnight; boil 1 
pt. of new milk the next morning; sweeten it; 
add the tapioca and the yolks of 2 eggs well 
beaten; flavor with extract of vanilla ; ea a 
dish to cool; cover the top with the whites of 
the eggs beaten stiff with a little sugar and va- 
nilla; place in the oven to brown slightly. 

TOMATO SYRUP.—Express the juice of toma- 
toes and add 1 Ib. sugar to each qt. quice and 
bottle; when needed, mix with enough water to 
make a pleasant drink. 

VINEGAR WHEY.—Milk, 1 pt ; vinegar } oz. ; 
boil for a few minutes; separate the curd. 

WHITE WINE WHEY.—Boil } pt. new milk; 
as soon as it boils up, pour in as much white 
wine as will turn and make it look clear; boil it 
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up; set the saucepan aside till the curd sub- | 


sides, and do not stir it; pour the whey off; add 
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to it } pt. of boiling water anda bit of white 
sugar. 
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BUTTER. —A smooth unctuous feeling in 
rubbing a little between the finger and thumb, 
expresses its rich quality ; a nutty smell and rich 
aroma indicate a similar taste; and a bright, 
golden, glittering, cream-colored surface shows 


its high state of cleanliness, It may be neces- | 


sary to use the trier, until you become an ex- 


pert in testing by taste, smell and rubbing. To | 


test butter more thoroughly melt and render it 
free from all salt and water by filtration. Then 
put 10 gr. into a test tube an rquery by placing 
the tube in hot water at 150° Fahr,; remove the 
tube when ready and add 80 minims of carbolic 
acid; shake the mixture and place it in the wa- 
ter bath until it is transparent. Set the tube 
aside for a time, and if the sample is pure the 
solution will be perfectly clear. If beef, mutton, 
or pork fat be in it, the mixture will resolve it- 
self into 2 solutions of different densities, with a 
clear line of demarkation, Oleomargarine is de- 
tected by heating the sample, which will turn 
fon clear yellow fat to black, and emit an odor 
of fat. 

COFFEE.—Ground coffee is frequently adul- 
terated with roasted grains, roots, acorns, saw- 
dust, burnt sugar, and baked horses’ and bul- 
locks’ livers. Roasted coffee is imitated by 
chicory molded into the form of coffee-berries. 
The presence of caramel or chicory in ground 
coffee may easily be detected as follows: Place 
a spoonful of coffee gently on the surface of a 
glass of cold water; if the coffee is pure it will 
oe for some time and scarcely color the liquid; 
if the contrary is the case, it will rapidly ab- 
sorb the water and sink to the bottom of the 
glass, communicating a deep reddish brown 
tint as it falls—2, Shake a spconful of coffee 
with a wineglassful of cold water, and then 
place the glass on the table; if it is pure it will 
rise to the surface and scarcely color the liquid, 
but if not it will sink to the bottom, and the wa- 
ter will be tinged red as before. 

EGGS.—Hens’ eggs are the best; but for 
some punpesss those of turkey and pea-hens 
are desirable; those of ducks and geese are 
coarse and inferior, To test whether the eggs 
are fresh or not, the following are good meth- 
ods: 1. Dissolve 120 grammes of common salt in 
a liter of water; put an egg in this solution on 
the day it is laid and it wil sink to the bottom ; 
1 day old will not reach quite to the bottom 
of the vessel; one three days old will swim in the 
liquid; while one more than 3 days’ old will swim 
on the surface.—2. With the hands ora piece of 
paper rolled in a funnel shape, hold an egg to- 
ward the light ; if the egg is clear and golden 
in appearance, it is good ; if it is dark or spotted, 
it is bad.—8. Make an egg tester by fitting a 
looking-glass in the bottom of a cigar box; cut 
round holes in the cover, just large enough for 
the eggs to fit in nicely and not drop through 
when set in large end downward; make a slit 


near the end of the cover, 1x2 in. to look 
through ; with the eggs in place, hold the box 
in any strong light ; peep down into the glass, 
and the fertile eggs will be dark and opaque, 
and the unfertile ones transparent.—4, When 
eggs shake they are stale. 

FISH.—The finest flavored fish are sea fish, 
and those which live in both salt and fresh wa- 
ter, such as salmon, shad and smelts; in the 
choice of every kind of fish, the chief charac- 
teristics to be observed are stiffness, fullness of 
the eyeballs, brightness of the eyes, redness of 
the gills, and little or no permanent impression 
should be made by the i ea pressure of the 
finger, Fresh fish, also, always lie in a curled 
position. 

FLOUR.—This is easily tested as follows: 1. 
Squeeze a little in the hand, and if it is good 
it will hold together in a mass and show the im- 
pression of the fingers; if it works soft and 
sticky when kneaded between the fingers, it is 
Beery Ae Throw a little against a dry perpen- 
dicular surface and if it falls like powder it is 
bad.—3. It should have a white, yellowish color- 
ed tint.—4. Mix with the flour some juice of 
lemon or good vinegar; if the flour be pure, they 
willremain together at rest; if there be a mixture 
of whitening or chalk,a fermentation,or working 
like yeast, will ensue.—5. Dip the ends of the 
forefinger and thumb in sweet oil; take up a 
small quantity of flour between them ; if it be 
pure it will turn nearly black; if whitening be 
in it, it will not change color, 

FRUIT.—All fruit should be bought ripe and 
sound; it is poor economy to buy imperfect or 
decayed kinds, as they are neither satisfactory 
nor healthy eating; while the mature, full flav- 
ored sorts are invaluable as food. 

GAME.—When hares and rabbits are young 
and fresh, the cleft in the lip is narrow, the 
body stiff, the ears tear easily, and the claws are 
smooth and sharp; the greater the depth of fat 
upon a haunch of venison the better the qual- 
ity of the meat will be, if it is a clear white and 
the lean of a dark hue, 

GAME BIRDS.—Fine game birds are always 
heavy {for their size; the flesh of the breast is 
firm and plump, and the skin clear; if a few 
feathers be plucked from the inside of the leg 
and around the vent, the flesh of freshly kille 


| birds will be fat and fresh colored; if it is dark, 


and discolored, the game has been hung a long 
time ; the wings of good ducks, geese, pheasants, 
and woodcock are tender to the touch ; the tips 
of the long ving feathers of partridges are 
pointed in young birds, and round in old ones; 
yellow legs and a dark bill are signs by which 
a young bird may be known, and a rigid vent 
when fresh ; when this part is green the bird is 
stale ; pigeons, when fresh, have supple feet, and 
the vent will be firm; if discolored and supple, 
they are stale; plovers, when fat, have ie 
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vents; but, like almost all other birds, may be | 
chosen by the above rules; quail, ae and | 
small birds should have full, tender breasts; | 
woodecock and snipe, when old, have the feet 
thick and hard; when these are soft and tender 
they are both young and fresh killed; when 
their bills become moist, and their throats 
muddy, they have been too long killed. 
MEAT.—For the different parts of meat see 
SLAUGHTERING of the animals in Live-Srock. 
The muscular part of beef, that is most used, 
while it is toughest, gives the most nourishment; | 
but it needs to be cooked differently from the ten- 
der parts. When buying meat, remember that 
the tenderest parts come {rom that part of the ani- 
mal where there is least muscular exertion. The 
tough parts of the meat, which would be unpal- 
atable if broiled or roasted, may be with profit 
stewed, braised or made into soup. The pieces 
of beef generally used for roasting, some of | 
them also being used for steaks, are the thirteen 
ribs, the hip and thick sirloin, the middle cut | 
sirloin, the cross-rib pieces, the rump, the first 
eut of the round, and occasionally the tender- 
loin. The piece most prized is the third, fourth 
and fifth a coming from the sirloin toward 
the neck; the next Peet piece is the first and 
second ribs; then the sixth and seventh, the 
eighth and ninth, ete. Some prefer the sirloin 
to the ribs, which is only a matter of taste. 
Steaks are cut from the following pieces: Ten- 
derloin, sirloin, chuck, cross-rib, rump and 
neck, Butchers generally cut the steaks too 
thin. A steak should never be less than three- 
quarters of an inch in thickness. In selecting 
beef to roast, have some of the bone removed, 
then make the butcher skewer the beef. The 
best beef steak for broiling is porter-house, The 
best beef for @ la mode is the round; have the 
bone removed and trim off all the gristle; for 
corned beef the round is also the best. For 
a mutton roast choose the shoulder, the saddle 
or the loin and haunch. The leg should be 
boiled. Small rib chops are best for broiling; 
those cut from the leg are generally tough. 
Mutton cutlets to bake are taken from the neck. 
For roast veal the loin, breast, or shoulder is 
good. Veal chops are best for frying; cutlets 
are apt to be tough. Never select a ham which 
is too lean. The joint should be well rounded 
and plump, and the skin thin and pliable. The 
color of any kind of meat should not be either 
a pale pink ora deep purple. It should have 
amarked appearance from the ramifications of 
little veins of fat among the muscles. Itshould 
have little or no odor. The smell of the knife 
is a good guide in testing meat by its odor, es- 
pecially hams. Bacon should have a thin ring 
and the fat be firm and tinged red_ by curing; 
the flesh should be a clear red and firmly ad- 
here to the bone. Liver, kidneys, etc., may be 
safely bought if they show a bright even color 
and are free from marks of bruises. The best 
kind of pork is fresh and pinkish in color, and 
the fat 1s firm and white. The second quality 
has rather hard, red flesh, and yellowish fat. 
The poorest kind has dark, coarse grained 


meat, soft fat, and discolored kidneys. The 
fleslh of stale pork is moist and clammy, and its 
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smell betrays its condition. 
little kernels in the fat, and is unhealthy and 
dangerous food. Prime veal has a light flesh 
color and an abundance of hard, semi-transpar- 
ent fat. 

MILK.—The removal of the cream and the 
addition of water are the commonest frauds 
practised by the milk dealer; potato starch is 
occasionally added to both milk and cream, to 


Measly pork has 


| give them a richer appearance, and to increase 


their quantity. Sometimes milk is unwhole- 
some, because the cow from which it was taken 
was unhealthy. Sometimes it is very injurious, 
because the vessels into which it was milked 
were rinsed with impure water. The purity of 
the milk may be tested by a lacto- 
meter, which consists ofa glass tube 
with a bulb at its lower extrmity, in 
which is a little mercury so adjusted 
as to make a mark on the seale float 
exactly level with the surface of the 
distilled water. When the jar ac- 
companying it is nearly filled with 
the milk to be examined (taking 
care to shake up the cream just be- 
fore doing this), the instrament 
rises in proportion to the density, 
and by casting the eye along the 
surface of the milk the number on 
the scale on a level with it will indi- 
cate the exact specific gravity. A polished knit- 
ting needle makes a good lactometer. Dip the 
needle into the vessel of milk and withdraw it 
immediately in an upright position. If the milk 
is pure some of it will hang to the needle, but if 
water has been added, even in small proportions, 
the fluid will not adhere. For measuring cream 
the best instru- 
ment is & creamo- 
meter, which con- 
sists of 3 or 4glass 
tubes divided into 
100 parts and grad- 
uated near their 
upper ends; these 
tubes are support- 
ed in ® wooden 
stand. The cream 
is placed in these, 
and after standing fi 
12 hours the cream ¢ 
will have risen to 
the surface, and 
the figure opposite 
its lower edge will mark the percentage of cream 
to milk. The presence of potato starch may be 
determined by boiling some of the milk with a 
little vinegar; after separating the coagulum 
by a strainer, and allowing the liquid to become 
cold, testing it with solution or tincture of iod- 
ine; if it turns blue, starch, flour, or some other 
amylaceous substance, has been used to adulter- 
ate it. A simple method of determining the 
uantity of cream in any sample of milk con- 
sists in agitating the milk in a graduated glass 
tube with its bulk of ether for 4 or 5 minutes; 
add alcohol in volume equal to that of the milk, 
and shake for 5 minutes; place the tube verti- 
cally and allow it to rest fora brief period, when 
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the oily matter will rise to the surface, so that 
{ts amount may be read off on the scale and the 
percentage casily computed, 

POULTRY.—Fresh poultry have full, bright 
eyes, pliable feet, and soft moist skin; the best is 
plump, fat, and nearly white, and the grain of 
the flesh is fine. The feet and neck of a young 
fowl are large in proportion to its size, and the 
tip of the breast bone is soft and easily bent be- 
tween the fingers. The young cock has a smooth 
leg andashort spur; when fresh the ventis close 
and dark. Hens, when young, have smooth legs 
and combs; when old, these will be rough; a 
good capon_ has a thick belly and large rump, 
x poll comb, and a swelling breast. Young 
ducks and geese are plump, with light, semi- 
transparent fut, soft breast bone, tender flesh, 
leg joints which will break by the weight of the 
bird, fresh colored and brittle beaks, and wind- 
pipes that break when pressed between the 
thumb and forefinger. In selecting a goose or 
duck, take hold of the toes and pallet apart; 
if the web separates easily it is young. Young 
pigeons have light red flesh upon the breast 
and full, fresh colored legs; when the legs are 
thin, and the breast is very dark, the birds are 
old. Turkeys are good when white and plump, 
have full breasts’ and smooth legs, hawtily 
black, with soft loose spurs; hen turkeys are 
smaller, fatter and plumper, but of inferior 
flavor to gobblers; old turkeys have long hairs, 
and the flesh is purplish where it shows under 
the skin on the legs and back. Fresh killed, the 
ae are full andclear, andthe feet moist When 
they have been kept too long, the parts about 
the vent begin to wear a greenish discolored 
appearance. 

UGAR.—Sugar of the inferior kinds is some- 
times adulterated with flour, gum, etc.; it is, 
however, more frequently impure than inten- 
tionally adulterated ; sugar is frequently adul- 
terated with glucose; its presence can be dis- 
covered as follows: Take a handful of the mix- 
ture and drop it into a glass of cold water; 
stir it a few minutes; the cane sugar will en- 
tirely dissolve, leaving the grape sugar undis- 
solved at the bottom of the glass in the form of 
a white, sticky substance not atall unlike starch 
in looks, and quite bitter to taste; the impuri- 
ties and adulterations may also be detected_by 
the appearance; a pure sugar being light color- 
ed, highly crystalline and very dry ; impure sug- 
ars are dark colored, imperfectly crystalline, 
small grained, often presenting an earthy 48 
pearance, damp and heavy; they may also be 
tested by the touch; a good sugar should be 
perfectly dry to the touch, and should not feel 
in the least sticky or clammy when pressed be- 
tween the fingers; on the other hand, a bad su- 
gar, when treated in the same way, feels moist 
and sticky. 

TEA.—The only adulteration of tea which is 
practiced to any great extent, is that of mixing 
it with exhausted leaves which have been re- 
dried, gummed, curled and faced with coloring 
matters; the leaves of the sloe tree, ash tree, el- 
der bush and white thorn, are often sold as tea; 
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it is a practice among some grocers to give what 
they call “a bloom” to green teas, by shaking 
with a little calcined magnesia or fine- 
ly powdered French chalk ; black teas are faced 
in a similar manner with finely powdered black- 
lead ; many of these substances may be detect- 
ed by simply stirring the tea in_a little cold 
water, when they will become detached, and 
either make the water turbid or sink to the bot- 


tom. 

VEGETABLES. — In buying these, particular 
attention must be given to their appearance ; 
even this is often deceiving, as the dealer will 
brighten up the stale vegetables by the use of 
water ; if the out end of asparagus is brown and 
dry and the heads bent on one side, the aspara- 
gus is stale ; to be sure that the mushrooms are 
genuine, sprinkle a little salt on the spongy part 
or gills of the sample to be tried ; if they turn 
yellow they are poisonous ; if black they are 
wholesome; allow the salt to act before you Ae- 
cide on the question; false mushrooms have a 
warty cap, or else fragments of membrane, ad- 
hering to the upper surface they are also 
heavy, and emerge from a vulva or bag; they 
grow in tufts or clusters in woods, on the stumps 
of trees, etc., whereas the true mushrooms grow 
in pastures ; false mushrooms have an astrin- 
gent, styptic and disagreeable taste; when cut 
they turn blue; they are moist on the surface, 
and generally arose or orange color ; the gills 
of the true mushroom are of a pinkish color ; 
the flesh is white and the stem is white, solid 
and cylindrical ; when peas are young the shells 
are green ; when newly gathered they are crisp ; 
when old they look yellow; and when plump 
the peas are fine and large. To test a potato 
take a sound one, paying no attention to its out- 
ward appearance and divide it into two pieces ; 
then examine the exposed surfaces ; if there is 
much water it will be soggy when boiled; in re- 
gard to color, a yellowish white indicates a good 
potato; if itis a deep yellow, it will not cook 
well; rub the 2 pieces together and a white 
froth will appear around the edges and upon the 
2 surfaces; this signifies the presence of starch, 
and the more starch the better the potato; test 
the strength of the starchy element i releasing 
the tiold upon one piece after rubbing it against 
the other; if it clings to the other it is a good 
sign. When waterme)ons are to be bought, look 
for small specks, scales or blisters on the outer 
cuticle or rind; these are multiplied and en- 
larged as the fruit matures ;a ripe melon will 
show them thick over the surface; a partial de- 
velopment only indicates half ripened fruit; a 
full crop of blisters reveals its perfect ripeness. 

VINEGAR. — This article is often adulterated 
by water, burat sugar, sulphuric acid, chillies, 
ete. ; that which is used for pickles is frequent- 
ly contaminated with copper ; this is caused by 
the imprudent use of copper vessels; in order 
to detect the presence of copper in the vinegar, 
put a few drows of nitric acid into the suspected 
fluid, and then place in it a piece of potished 
iron or steel; if copper be present it will at the 
end of 24 hours be deposited on the iron. 
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REMARKS.—In canning, glass jars are in every 
way preferable, and, in the end, cheaper than tin 
cans, either for fruit or vegetables. With care 
they will last many years, though new rubber 
bands will be needed now and then. The fruit 
used for canning should be of the best quality and 
as freshly picked as possible. It is best to select 
well ripened fruit; not, however, dead ripe and 
soft. Coarse-grained varieties seldom can so 
well as the more highly flavored kinds. When 


the fruit has been peeled and pitted, place it in | 


a preserving kettle and cook it properly; while | 


it is still boiling hot, fill the cans full to thevery | 


brim, put on elastics, wipe the jar, screw the 


top down at once and tighten it several times | 


afterwards. As simply pouring boiling water 
over fruit does not expel the air, fruit treated in 
this way will spoil. Dackly filled jars will also 
spoil. Ifit is desired to cook berries in the jars 
in which they are to be canned, fill the jars with 
the fruit and set them in a wash boiler on wood- 
en slats, so as not to touch the bottom. Pour 
in cold water until it reaches the rims of the jars 
and heat until the fruit is well cooked. The sy- 
rup in which all canned fruits are cooked should 
be composed of water and sugar, in the propor- 
tion of 4 oz. sugar to 1 pt. water. For a highly 
flavored syrup, express the juice by means of a 
press, freeing the fruit from the seeds, into bot- 
tles of convenient size, which cork, when filled, 
and set aside on ice till wanted. All fruits do 
not require the same degree or the same con- 
tinued application of heat. Fruits of delicate 
texture, such as berries, should not be brought 
quite to the boiling point; while orchard fruits 
may be boiled, but not so rapidly as to soften 
ormacerate them. The preservation of canned 
fruit depends a great deal on the place in which 
they are stored, and upon the manner in which 
they are made air tight. Ifyou put them in a 
cellar, unless itis unexceptionally dry, they will 
gather mold and lose all the fine, fresh flavor it 
is so desirable to retain. If kept in too warm a 
spot, they will ferment and burst the cans. 
Severe cold does not injure them unless the 
weather is below zero; but a double walled 
closet ina fireless room on the second floor is one 
of the best places for storing canned fruit in 
winter; and in summer a cool milk room will 
be found safe. Metal covers should never be 
used on cans or jars. They must be sealed 
tightly to exclude the air. For sealing wax for 
fruit cans see Sealing Wax in Cements, GLUES 
AND Pastes. For preserving dried fruits, etc., 
see same in CURING AND StTorING. 
APPLES.—Take 10 lbs. apples after they have 
been sliced, pared and cored, 5 Ibs. sugar, 1 pt. 
vinegar, and spices to suit the taste; steam the 
apples till they are soft ; put them in the sugar, 
vinegar and spices; let them cook a few min- 
utes, and then seal them in jars. 
APRICOTS.—Take 4 lbs. of fine apricots which 


are not fully ripe; let them be gathered, if pos- 
sible, in the morning, when the sun is on them, 
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as the flavor is then much the best; make asmall 
slit with a knife at the end where the stalk has 
been, and push the stone gently out; if they are 
to be preserved in halves, thestone can be easily 
removed; throw them into cold water, and sim- 
mer therm gently until they feel soft when a pin 
is pushed through them; take them out and put 
them in fresh cold water; put into a preserving 
pan 1 qt. of water and 4 Ibs. of loaf sugar; put 
it on a mocerate fire, and stir it until the sugar 
is dissolved; «hen 4. 9oils, putin 1 tablespoonful 
of cold water; whex :2 boilsup again, take it off 
the fire and let it stand for azew minutes to set- 
tle; take offthe scum, and boil it again; drain 
the fruit, and put it into the syrup; let it boil 
up 4 or 5 times, every time taking it off to cool, 
when it must be well skimmed; the last time, 
| let it remain until the fruit is quite clear, which 
will be in about <> miautes; just before it is 
taken from the fire, biameh and slice a few of the 
kernels and add them to it; or they may be 
blanched and put into a little spirit until the jars 
are ready to be tied up, and then a few strewn 
at the top of each. 

CRAB APPLES.—To 5 lbs. apples take 3 Ibs. 
sugar; make a syrup; when boiling put in ap- 
ples; boil until soft ; seal immediately in heated 
cans. The apples must not be pared. 

GRAPES.—T ake the clusters of grapes; look 
them over carefully; cut out all the imperfect 
ones with a pair of scissors ; lay them as closely 
as possible, without crushing, into the cans; 
take the wash boiler, lay a folded towel on the 
bottom, set the cans in, in water, as closely as 
they will stand; set the boiler on the stove; let 
it heat slowly; allow it to boil 20 minutes, then 
set it off; have boiling syrup of sugar and water 
ready; fill up the cans and seal them. 

PEACHES.— Always use twice as much water 
as sugar; make the syrup; and at the same 
time peel, halve and drop the peaches into boil- 
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mg water; letthem simmer until a silver fork 
ean be passed through them easily; then lift 
each half out separately witha wire spoon and 
fill the can; pour in all the boiling syrup which 
che jar will hold; leave it a moment for the 
fruit to shrink while filling the next jar; add as 
much more boiling syrup as the jar will hold; 
cover and screw down tightly immediately ; 
continue in this way, preparing and sealing only 
one jar ata time, until all is done. 

PEARS.—Allow a pt. of water and } Ib. of 
sugar to a qt. of fruit; drop each pear, after it 
is pared, into a pan of clear water; when the 
syrup has come to a fast boil, put in the pears 
carefully, not to bruise them; boil them until 
they look clear and can be easily pierced with 
a fork; have the cans rolled in hot water ; pack 
them with the pears and fill to overflowing with 
the scalding syrup, which must be kept on the 
fire until wanted, and seal. 

PLUMS.—To 1]1b. of fruit, allow 4 1b. of sug- 
ar and 1} gills of water; prick each end of 
the plums quite through with a darning nee- 
dle; wash, and put them in- a stone jar; 


make the syrup; skim and pour boiling over | 


the plums; turn a plate over them to keep 
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| the plums under the syrup; let stand until 
the next day; pour the syrup from the plums 
and let boil again; then return to the plums; 
repeat this process 8 days; then put the syrup 
over the fire; when it comes to a boil add the 
plums; let it cook slowly } of an hour; fill the 
cans as quickly as possible. 

QUINCES.—Cut the gquinces into thin slices 
like apples for pies; to a 1 qt. jarful of quinces 
take 1} coffee-saucers of sugur and a coffee- 
cup of water; put the sugar and water on the 
fire; when boiling put in the quinces; have 
ready the jars with their fastenings; stand the 
jarsin-a pan of boiling water on the stove; 
when the quince is clear and tender put rapidly 
into the jars, fruit and syrup together ; fill the 
jars so that the syrup overflows, and fasten up 
tight as quickly as possible. 

STRAWBERRIES.—For every 2 boxes of fres}, 
strawberries, take 1 coffeecupful of white sugar, 
add a tablespoonful or two of water to the fruit if 
there is no juice in the bottom, to prevent burn- 
ing before the heat brings out the juice; as soon 
as the fruit boils, add the sugar; stir gently fo. 
afew minutes until it boils up again, and can 
, Immediately. 
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BEANS.—Prepare the beans as if for imme- | 


diate use; put them on in a kettle of cold 
water; boil until tender; have ready the tin 


eans and the tea-kettle of boiling water ; dip the | 


beans out into the cans and fill up with the boil- 
ing water from the teakettle ; seal immediately. 
CORN.—Fill the cans with fresh corn, husked 
and cut from the cob; fasten them up; set 
them in a boiler containing enough water to 
cover, and surround them with straw to pre- 
vent their striking together ; heat the water by 
degrees and allow it to boil 1} hours ; make a 
small opening in the top of the can for the os- 
zape of the gas and then seal immediately. 
UMPKIN.—Cut up the pumpkins ; cook them 
thoroughly and strain the same as for imme- 
fliate use; return the mass to the kettle; let it 
xet hot; can it the same as any vegetable; 


’ 


pack down well, so there are no air bubbles. 

RHUBARB or PIE PLANT.—Cut fresh rhubarb 
into inch pieces ; place a layer in a large earth. 
en dish; sprinkle liberally with sugar; when 
the dish is filled, turn a large dinner plate over 
| it; placein the oven and bake until done; have 
the canning jars heated; fill at once, and screw 
on the covers ; tighten them every $ hour until 
they are absolutely air tight. 

TOMATOES. — Select nice large fruit; pare 
carefully, without scalding ; cut away all defec- 
tive parts ; place in a preserving kettle over a 
hot fire ; have the cans thoroughly cleansed and 
rinsed; as soon as the tomatoes come to a boil, 
fill the cans, being careful to keep the fruit as 
whole as possible; press the fruit into the can ; 
| when full, put in hot juice until it will hold no 
| more; seal; wipe off the can and set aside. 
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REMARKS. — Let the jam be made on a dry 
day ; wipe the fruit clean, but do not wash it ; 
peel off the skin and coarse fibers ; slice the fruit 
thin ; to each lb. thus prepared allow 1 Ib. of 
fine sugar in fine powder ; put the fruit in a pan ; 
strew a quarter of the sugar amongst it and over 
it; let it stand until the sugar is dissolved; boil 


it slowly to a smooth pulp; take it from the | 


fire ; stir in theremainder of the sugar by de- 
grees; when it is dissolved, boil the preserve 

uickly until it becomes very thick, and leaves 
the bottom of the pan visible when stirred; the 
time required for Jams depends on the kind of 
fruit used, and the time of year it is made; it 
will vary from 1 hour to 2}; thejuice should be 
slowly drawn from it first. 


APPLE BUTTER.—Boil 40 gal. cider just from 
the press; when boiled away }+ to 4, add7 or8 . 
wooden pails of nicely prepared quarters of 
sweet apples ; stir constantly until boiled down 
to 15 gal.; when almost done throw in pulver. 
ized allspice, 

APPLE JAM. — Peel and core the apples; cut 
them in thin slices ; then put them into a pre- 
serving pan or enameled saucepan; to every lb. 
of fruit add 3 Ibs. of white sugar, broken small ; 
and put in tied up in coarse muslin, with a 
few cloves, asmall piece of ginger and a rind of 
a lemon very thin; stir with a wooden spoon on 
a quick fire for 20 minutes or longer; when 
sufficiently boiled, the jam will cling to the 
spoon ; remove the cloves, etc.; put the jam in- 
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to jam pots; when quite cold, tie them down 
with thick paper or bladder. 

APRICOT JAM.—Pare the apricots as thinly 
as possible ; break them in half; remove 
the stones ; weigh the fruit; to every ]b. allow 
the same proportion of loaf sugar; roll the sug- 
ar fine; strew it over 
should be placed on dishes; let them remain 12 
hours; put the sugar and fruit into a preserving 
pan; let them simmer very gently until clear; 


| 


the apricots, which | 


take out the pieces of apricots singly as they be- | 


come clear; as fast as the scum arises carefully 
remove it; put the apricots in small jars ; pour 
over them ihe syrup; cover the jam with pieces 
of paper dipped in the purest salad oil; stretch 
over the top of the jars tissue paper cut about 2 
in. larger and brushed over withthe white of 1 
egg ; when dry it will be perfectly hard and air 
tight. 

“BLACKBERRY JAM, — Dry the berries with a 
towel if they are not picked in dry weather; to 
every lb. of fruit add 4 1b. of sugar; cook for 


1 hour; stir all the time; no water; put in pa- | 


tent glass jars. 
CHERRY JAM.—Take 
ries; to every Ib. allow 4 to #1b. of sugar, ac- 
cording to taste and the dampness of theseason ; 
stone the fruit and boil carefully ; stir for 3 
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hour; add the sugar; boil and skim for another | 


; hour; just before it is done add some of the 
jlanched and split kernels or a few drops of 
ratafia. 

CURRANT JAM.—To every Ib. of fruit allow 1 
Ib. of sugar; gather the currants on a fine day; 
pick them from the stalks; put them into a 
preserving pan with the sugar broken into 
small pieces ; bring it gradually to a boil; then 
let it simmer; remove the scum as it rises, and 
stir the jam constantly ; when done, put it into 
‘pots with brandy paper, or paper steeped in 
starch, over them ; tic them down closely. 

ELDERBERRY BUTTER. — 1 gal. of elderber- 
Ties; 2 qts. of sugar and 1 pt. of vinegar; boil 
for 5 hours, stirring often. 


GOOSEBERRY JAM.—Equal weights of fruit 


and sugar; top and tail the not very ripe goose- 
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ing 4 pt. of water with every Ib. of sugar for 4 
hour; carefully skim till clear and firm; try a 
little of the juice ona plate; if it jellies when 
cold, itis done; pourit into pots; when cold, 
cover and set in a dry place. 

GRAPE BUTTER.—Cook grapes until the skins 
are tender; rub through a colander fine enough 
to retain the seeds; to each pt. of pulp add 
lb. of sugar, or more, if the butter is desire 
firmer and richer; boil down with great care to 
prevent burning, to the desired consistency ; add 
spices, if liked. 

GRAPE JAM.—Pinch the pulp from the 
grapes; lay theskins on one side; put the pulp 
over the fire with very little water; boil 20 
minutes and then strain it through a sieve; put 
it back over the fireand add sugar and spices 
to taste; 3 cup of sugar to 1 lb. of the pulp 
will be enough; when it boils drop in the skins; 
boil 10 minutes; if it seems too thin, boil 
another 10 minutes. 

LEMON BUTTER.—1 Ib. of white sugar; i 
Ib. of fresh butter; 6 eggs; juice and grate 


| rind of 8 lemons; take out all the sceds; boil 
Hod and stoned cher- | 


all together a few minutes, till thick as honey; 

stir constantly; put in small jars or tumblers, 

covered with paper dipped in white of egg. 
PEACH BUTTER.—Pare ripe peaches and put 


them ina preserving kettle; use sufficient wa- 


ter to boil them soft; sift through a colander; 


_ remove the stone; to each qt. of peach put 13 


| fully; discard any specked one; 


Ibs. sugar; boil very slowly one hour; stir often 
and do not let them burn; put in stone or glass 
jars and keepina cool place. 

PLUM BUTTER.—Look over the plums care- 
ut into suffi- 
cient hot water to cover them; add 1 teaspoon- 
ful of soda to every 4 bu. of plums; boil until 
the skins crack; drain and rub through a coland- 
er; take pint for pint of the pulp and granu- 
lated sugar; heat in a porcelain kettleslowly 20 
minutes; stir to keep from burning; store In a 
crock in any cool place. 

RASPBERRY JAM.—Clean and crush the fruit 
thoroughly ; boil 15 minutes before adding sug- 
ar; #1b.sugarto 1 Ib. fruit; then boil 80 min- 
utes longer; stir constantly; for this purpose a 
small wooden paddle 6 in. wide, the lower end 
rounded to fit the bottom of the kettle, full of 
holes, and tapered to the handle, to which it is 
attached by a mortise and tenon at right angles, 
is a convenient article; the handle should be 1 

yd. long. 

RHUBARB, or PIE PLANT JAM.—Cut the plant 
into pieces about an inch long; to 1 1b. of rhu- 
barb put 1 1b. of yellow sugar; cut it up the 
afternoon before it is to be cooked; scatter the 
sugar over it and let it stand all night; in the 
morning drain off the syrup which has formed ; 
boil it until it thickens; add the rhubarb and a 
twig of green ginger sliced fine; boil it until it 
is perfectly tender. 

STRAWBERRY JAM.—Same weights of'straw- 


_ berries and pounded white loaf sugar; mash up 


the berries well in 
sugar afterward; boi 
and skim. 


TOMATO JAM,—To 1 Ib. of peeled and cut 


reserving pan first; add 
Por 20 minutes; stir wel 


berries; simmer them in a syrup made by boil- ! tomatoes allow 4 Ib. of sugar; put together over 
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night ina stone jar; in the morning take off 
juice; strain, boil and skim it; put in the toma- 
toes with a handful of best stick cinnamon tied 
in acloth; stir constantly, and boil until the 


REMARKS.—Cook the fruit in a porcelain | 
kettle, with or without water, according to its 
nature, until it is well softened; strain through | 
a flannel bag previously rinsed in hot water ; to 
every pint of 
juice allow 1 
full rounded 
ae of sugar; 

oil the juice 
for 20 minutes, 
noting time 
from the in- 
stant it begins 
to boil; heat 
the sugar by 
placing in an 
oven on plat- 


Jelly Mold. 


ters; after the juice has boiled 20 minutes skim 
and add the sugar; when this is dissolved and 
the juice is still boiling, pour it into the glasses. 
Add the beaten white of an egg to the juice to 
clarify it. 

ALMOND.—Rich almond milk, } pt; thick 


hartshorn jelly, ; pt. sugar, 2 oz.; 2 or 3 bitter 
almonds, and a little lemon peel to flavor; heat 
togethers; strain and mold. 

APPLE.— 20 large, juicy apples; pare and 
chop ; put into a jar with the rind of 4 large lem- 
ons, pared thin and cut in bits; cover the jar 
closely, and set it ina pot of boiling water ; keep 
water boiling hard all around it until the apples 
are dissolved; strain through a jelly bag, and 
mix with the liquid the juice of the 4 lemons; 
put 1 pt. of mixed juice to every |b. of sugar 
in the kettle; when the sugar is melted set it on 
the fire; boil and skim about 20 minutes, or un- 
til itis thick, fine jelly. 

BARBERRY.—Take some very ripe barberries; 
pick them from their stalks and weigh them ; to 
every pound of fruit take } Ib. of loaf sugar; 
add sutlicient water to make it into a syrup; 
put in the barberries ; boil them until the syru 
comes to the pearl; take off any scum which 
may rise; throw them into a fine hair or lawn 
sieve; press the berries with a spoon to extract 
as much juice as possible from them; receive 
the syrup and juicein a pan; put it again on the 
fire, and finish as apple jelly. 

BLACKBERRY. Cather the fruit when per- 
fectly ripe, and in very dry weather; put the 
blackberries into a jar, and place the jar in hot 
water; keep it boiling until the juice 1s extract- 
ed from the fruit; pass it through a fine sieve or 
jelly bag without much pressure; for every pint 
of juiceadd 14 oz. of sugar; boilin a clean pre- 
serving pan about 25 minutes; carefully take 
off the scum as it rises to the surface; place it 
hot in small jars and cover it with thin tissue 
paper, dipped in brandy, and brown paper over 
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JELLIES. 


it; keep in a cool, dry place. 


CALF’S FOOT.—Wash and prepare 1 set of 


JELLIES. 


jelly will not separate; about 10 minutes be- 
fore removing from the fire take out the cin- 
mon; add 1 teacupful of good vinegar to each 
gallon of jam; seal. 


feet ; place them in 4 qts. of water, and let them 
simmer gently 5 hours ; atthe expiration of this 
time, take them out and pour the liquid into a 
vessel to cool; when cold, remove every particle 
of fat ; replace the jelly in the preserving kettle; 
add 1 Ib. of loaf sugar, the rind and juice of 2 
lemons; when the sugar has dissolved, beat 2 
eges with their shells in 1 gill of water; pour 
this into the kettle and boiluntil perfectly clear; 
add 1 gill of Madeira wine and strain through a 
flannel bag into any form desired. 

CHAMPAGNE.—Take 2 oz. of good gelatine; 
dissolve it in 1 qt. of water; put this in a sauce- 
pan with the juice of 2 lemons and 3 oranges, 2 
whole eggs, 2 whites of eggs, a few egg shells 
and $]b. of sugar; mix well and add another 
quart of water; put the saucepan on the fire; 
stir occasionally to make clear; when it boils, 
put the pan on the side of the stove; let it re- 
main without boiling for 15 minutes ; remove it 
and run the jelly twice through a flannel strain- 
er; add to it 1 pt. of champagne ; pour into one 
or more molds and set onthe ice to harden; 
turn out of the molds and serve on cold plates. 

CHERRY.—Take the stalks and stones from 2 
Ibs. of dark red, fleshy cherries; put them in a 
basin; pound the kernels; squeeze the juice of 
4 lemons through a tammy; mash the cherries; 
put first in $ ee of currant jelly ; then the ker- 
nels ; lastly the lemon juice; mix these well to- 
gether; boil and skim 1 pt. of clarified sugar 
and isinglass ; put the cherries into a jeliy bag; 
pour the sugar, ete., over them; run it through 
till quite clear; if not sufficiently sweet add 
more sugar ; if the contrary, add more lemon 
juice; wet the mold; set in ice, and fill it with 
the jelly, but do not turn it out till the last 
minute. 

CIDER.—Soak } box or 1 oz. of gelatine in 1 
qt. of sweet cider for 10 minutes, and a small 


| cupful quince or crab-apple jelly ; chop fine; 


lace the pan over the fire until all is dissolved ; 
adda mee cupful white sugar while hot; strain 
into metal molds, previously oiled to prevent 
its sticking. 

CRAB APPLE.—Cut out the blossom ends and 
quarter the apples, but do not peel or core them; 
put into astone jar; cover well, and set in a 

<ettle of tepid water, with a block or small tin in 

the bottom; Jet it boil thus nearly all day; 
leave it in the covered jar until next morning ; 
sift through a colander, and afterwards strain 
through a jelly bag; allow 1 Ib. of sugar for 1 
ge of juice; boil the juice 20 minutes ; add the 
rot sugar ; stir well; let all boil up together 2 
or 8 minutes, 

CRANBERRY.—1 qt. cranberries and 4} Ib. 
sugar; wash the berries and cut each in two; 
put on the fire with just enough water to cling 
to them; stirin the sugar gradually; when the 
sugar melts, let all simmer slowly 2 hours; stir 
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occasionally, and strain into molds that have | long and 15in. broad at the top, when spread ona 


been dipped in ice water. 
CURRANT.—Use red currants fully ripe ; put 


place them on the fire to get scalding hot; stir 
them all the time with a wooden spatula; re- 
move from the fire; when cold enough, strain 
them through a coarse crash towel till all the 
juice has been extracted; measure the juice into 
@ clean aire or porcelain pan; place it upon 
the fire and let it boil 5 minutes; add J 1b. pul- 
verized sugar to every pint of juice; stir con- 
stantly from the bottom while adding the sugar; 
continue to dogo until the sugar is dissolved; 
remove scum and fill jelly glasses immediately. 

GELATINE.—Obtain as good a quality of gel- 
atine as possible, and do not usea larger quantity 
than is necessary for the firmness of the dish; 
soak the gelatine in water until it swells; this 
will be in about 1 hour; dissolve it in a little 
boiling water for a few minutes; add wine, 
lemon juice, sugar and flavoring according to 
taste, and pour into a damp mold; keep it in a 
cool place until firmly set; if very stiff, it may 
be turned out more easily if dipped in boiling 
water for a moment. 

GOOSEBERRY.—Boil 6 lbs. of green, unripe 
gooseberries in 6 pts. of water; pour them into 
a basin; let them stand covered with a cloth for 
24 hours; strain through a jelly bag, and to 
every pint of juice add LJb. of sugar; boil it for 
1 hour; then skim it, and boil it for 4 hour 
longer with a sprig of vanilla. 

GRAPE.—Put the fruit into a stone jar; set 
this in a kettle of tepid water and put on the 
fire; let it boil, clusely covered, antil the fruit 
is broken to pieces; strain; to each pint of 
juice allow 1 Ib. ofsugar ; set the juice on alone 
to boil; while it is warming divide the sugar in- 
to several different portions and put into shallow 
pans that will fit in the ovens; heat in these; 
open the ovens now and then to stir and pre- 
vent burning; boil the juice just 20 minutes 
from the moment it begins fairly to boil; throw 
the sugar into the boiling juice; stir rapidly all 
the while; withdraw the spoon when it is dissolv- 
ed; letthe jelly just come to a boil; take the ket- 
tle instantly from the fire; roll the glasses or cups 
in hot water and fill with the scalding liquid. . 

ISINGLASS.— 2 072. of isinglass to 1 qt. of wa- 
ter; boil till it is dissolved ; strain it into a basin 
upon aslice of lemon peel pared very thin, 6 
cloves and 8 or 4 lumps of sugar; let this stand 
by the fire for 1 hour; take out the lemon and 
cloves; thenadd 4 tablespoonfuls of brandy. 

JELLY STRAIN- 
ERS, To Make. — 1. 
Nail pieces of lath to 
gether as indicated 
in the illustration; 
make the bag of 
white flannel and tie 
it to the corners, or 
fasten rings on the 
strings to go over the 
posts; after use, wash 
an , the bag : 
aay oe s Jelly Strainer. 


conical bag of good white flannel, about 20 in. 


Wn 
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| the large end and at equal distances, 
them into a preserving pan; mash them up; | 


‘and filter ; to1 pt. juice 


flat surface ; sew to it four pieces of white tape at 


so that 2 sticks may be run into 
them; fasten ropes tothe top stick 
at intervals, by which the bag is to 
be hung up. : 

LEMON.—Dissolve 1 box of gela- 
tine in nearly 1 qt. of boiling wa- 
ter; add the juice of 5 lemons, and 
enough sugar to sweeten to taste; 
strain and set aside until nearly 
cool; beat the whites of 5 eggs and 
whip ‘into the jelly; turn into a 
dish and let it set until cold ; after 
it becomes solid decorate with pieces 
of red jelly. Jelly 

ORANGE.—Whites of 2 eggs; 8 Strainer. 
sweet oranges; 2 lemons; } Ib. sugar; 1 oz 
gelatine and 1 gill cold water; grate the rinds 
of the oranges and lemons ; melt the sugar in a 
small saucepan with 4 gill cold water; when 
melted, add the juice and rinds of the oranges 
and lemons; soak the gelatine for 10 minutes 
with $ gill cold water; add to the other in- 
gredients ; whip the whites of eggs slight] 
and eed them into the saucepan ; whisk all 
together until it boils; put on the lid of the 
saucepan and allow it to simmer for 20 min- 
utes; pour through a flannel bag and then 
pour it into the molds. 

PINE-APPLE. — Chop up 2 canfuls of fresh 
pine-apple; pour on it 2 qts. of boiling water ; 
add 4 teacupfuls of white sugar and juice of 2 
lemons; antl gi box of gelatine to every 38 qts. of 
water; strain through a flennel bag, and pour 
into jelly molds. 

PLUM. — Boil the plums until soft in enough 
water to cover them ; pour into a jelly bag, and 
drain over night; strain through a flannel bag; 
boil this juice 20 minutes; skim well; take off; 
measure it 3 to each pt. of juice add 13 pts. of 
white sugar ; boil 1 pt. of juice at a time 7 min- 
utes; pour into cups; when cold paste paper 
over, and brush all over with white of egg. 

PUNCH. — Isinglass, 2 oz. 3 sugar, re Ibs.; 
water, 1 pt.; dissolve; add of lemon juice, 4 pt., 
the peels of 2 lemons, also of 2 oranges, and 
rum and brandy of each } pt.; keep it in a cov- 
ered vessel until cold ; liquefy it by a very 
gentle heat ; strain and pour into molds. 

QUINCE. — Pare and slice the quinces; add 
for every 5 Ibs. of fruit 1 cupful water; put 
peelings, cores and all into a stone jar ; set the 


S 


: . “yes v . . 
| Jarinto a pot of boiling water ; let 1t boil until 


the fruit is soft and broken; strain through a 
stout, coarse bag or cloth; tocach pt. of juice 
allow 1 |b. of white sugar; set the juice on alone 
to boil; while it is warming place the sugar on 
flat dishes to heat in the oven. 3 have the sugar 
hot 3 do not let it burn 3 boil the juice just 20 
minutes from the time it begins to boil; throw 
in the hot sugar; stir quickly all the time ; as 
soon as the sugar is dissolved remove the kettle 
at once from the fire; fill your glasses with the 
scalding liquid. 

RASPBERRY.—Take ripe raspberries, 3 parts, 
and ripe currants, 1 part; press out the juice 
d 1 Ib. loaf sugar ; 
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finish in the same manner as other jellies. 

RUM.—To 1 qt. bottle of common white wine, 
add 11b. of lump sugar reduced to syrup and 
clarified ; take 1 0z. isinglass ; dissolve it thor- 
oughly ; strain it through a sieve; mixit with the 
syrup milk warm; when this mixture is nearly 
cold, pour it into the white wine; mix it by stir- 
ring it well; adda spoonful, or more if desired 
of old Jamaica rum; stir it and pour it into 
molds or glasses. 

STRAWBERRY. — Take the berries when ripe 
and in their prime; mash them; let them drain 
through a flannel bag, without squeezing it; to 
each pt. juice put 1 Ib. of white sugar, and the 


JELLIES.—MARMALADES, 


beaten white of an egg to 3 Ibs. of the sugar; set 
it on the fire ; when it boils up well, take it from 
the fire; skim it clear; set it back on the fire; 
if any more scum rises, take it from the fire and 
skim it clear ; boil it till it becomes a jelly. 

WINE.—+} pt. sherry wine; 4 pt. cold water; 
} package gelatine ; juice of 2 lemons and grat- 
ed peel of 1; 1 orange and 1 pt. boiling water ; 
soak gelatine in cold water $ hour; add to this 
| sugar to taste, and the lemons ; pour over all the 
boiling water; stir until the gelatine is dissolv- 
ed; put in the wine; strain through flannel bag 
into molds ; peel and slice an orange, and drop 
slices into the mold also. 


MARMALADE S. 


REMARKS.—Marmalades are made either by 
pounding the pulped fruit in a mortar with an 
equal or a rather larger quantity of powdered 
white sugar, or by mixing them together by 
heat, passing them through a hair sieve whilst 
hot, and then putting them into pots or glasses ; 
when heat is employed in mixing the ingre- 
dients, the evaporotion should be continued un- 
til the marmalade jellies on cooling. 

APPLE. — Peel and core 2 lbs. of apples and 
put them into an enameled saucepan with 3 pt; 
of white wine and 1 1b. of powdered loaf sugar ; 
stew them over a slow fire until the fruit is very 
soft ; then squceze it through a hair sieve ; if 
not sufficiently sweetened add sugar to taste and 
put away in jars. 

APRICOT. — Prepare the fruit by blanching 
and greening ; when they are green, pulp them 
by rubbing them through a coarse hair sieve 
or colander; for each 1b. of pulp clarify and 
boil to the blow 11b. of loafsugar ; mix it with the 


pulp and boil it until it will jolly; take offany | 


scum which may arise with a skimmer, 
BARBERRY.—Pick from their stalks 2 Ibs, of 
the finest ripe barberries ; put them into an 
enameled saucepan with 1 pt. of water; boil 
them for a few minutes ; pour them out 3 mash 
them well, and strain the pulp through a sieve ; 


place them upon the fire; slowly reduce it; | 
when it is pretty stiff add sugar in the propor- | 


tion of weight for weight of the fruit before be- 
ing dressed; simmer it fora short time; put it 
by in glasses when it has grown sufficiently cool. 
CHERRY.—Choose the finest ripe red cherries 
you can get; stone them; strew sugar over 
them ; mash them well ; pass them through a 
tammy ; simmer them down with an equal 
weight of fine beaten and sifted loafsugar; cook 
them over a slow fire; stir them constantly; 
when a beautiful stiff pulp is formed, turn it in- 
to glasses; keep them carefully covered. 
RAB APPLE. — When ripe, pare, core and 
uarter the crab apples; slice each quarter as 
thinly as possible; spread the apple slices up- 
on a cloth, so as to shrivel them slightly ; melt 
down ee weight of clarified sugar; when 
this is boiling hot, add the apples; withdraw the 
saucepan from the fire ; let it stand till its con- 
tents are cold; place it over the fire again; 
simmer very gently, but do not stir the apples ; 
when they look nicely clear, pour them into 


pots, and cover as usual when the preserve is 
cold. 

CRANBERRY.—Stew sweet and insipid apples 
and mix them with stewed cranberries, in the 
proportion of 1 part cranberries to 2 parts ap- 

oles ; strain through a colander and mix even- 


y: 

“ GOOSEBERRY. — Pick the fruit clean; cook 
thoroughly ; pass through a sieve; add equal 
weights of sugar and water,so that when the 
marmalade has been cooked for 1 hour and is 
cold it will spread as thinly as honey. 

LEMON. — Have ready a quantity of lemons; 
take off the peel in quarters and remove the 
white skin and pips from the pulp; slice the 
fruit; cut the peel as thin as possible, but do 
not remove the white part ; to every lb. of fruit 
after it is sliced, add 2 pts. of filtered water; 
leave it to steep for 24 hours ; tie up the pips 
and the skin fromthe pulp in muslin 3 put it 
| with the fruit and boil dowly for two hours or 
more until quite tender, without sugar; take 
' out the muslin bag; weigh the fruit ; to every 
lb. or pt. of boiled fruit add 1} Ibs. of sugar; 
boil all for two hours or until perfectly clear. 

NECTARINE.—Let the fruit be the best and 
ripest that can be obtained ; with a very sharp 
knife halve the fruit; remove the stones; slice 
the nectarines (skins and all) as thinas possible; 
sprinkle with loaf-sugar, beaten and sifted; 12 
hours later drain the juice rendered by the fruit, 
with 12 0z, of sugar to 1 lb. of nectarines; put 
it into a preserving pan; when the sugar is 
about boiling hot, add thesliced fruit; withdraw 
it from the fire; when cold simmer it for 10 
minutes without stirring it, and put it into 
small jars for keeping. 

ORANGES.—Boil the peels of the oranges in 
syrup until soft, pulping them through asieve; 
add as much white sugar, and boil them with 
the former syrup and the juice of the fruit to a 
proper consistence. 

PEACH.—Allow % of a Jb. of sugar to 1 Tb. 
of fruit; cut the fruit in pieces and put in the 
preserving kettle, with layers of sugar, placing 

ruit at the bottom to prevent scorching of sugar; 
if the fruit is not very juicy, add a littie water; 
let all boil slowly together for about 1} hours, 
or until the whole begins to look clear and be- 
comes thick by cooling a portion on a plate; 
| when it is done put into jars or bowls. 


MARMALADES.—PICKLES. 


PEAR.—To 6 lbs, of small pears, take 4 Ibs. of 
sugar; put the pears into a saucepan with a 
little cold water; cover it and set it over the 
fire until the fruit becomes soft; put them into 
cold water; pare, quarter and core them; put | 
to them 3 teacups of water; set them over the 
fire; roll the sugar fine; mash the fruit fine and 
smooth ; stir it well together until it is thick like 
jelly ; put it in tumblers or jars; when cold, se- 
cure it as jelly. 

PINE-APPLE.—-Select aripe, sound pine-apple; 
halve it and serape the flesh off it with a knife 
until it is quite a pulp; weigh this, and to each 
% lb. add the strained juice of a lemon and 6 
oz. of loaf sugar, beaten and sifted; put all to- | 
gether into an enameled saucepan ; stir it over | 
a clear but not fierce fire; when it is well-stiti- | 
ened, pour it into sweetmeat glasses for serving. 

PLUM.—W hen the plums are thoroughly ripe, 
proceed to take off the skins; weigh and boil | 
them quickly, without sugar, for 50 minutes ; | 
keep them well stirred; to every 4 pounds add | 
3 of good sugar reduced quite to powder; boil 
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the preserve from 5 to 8 minutes longer; clear 
off the scum perfectly before it is poured to be 
put in the jars ; when the flesh of the fruit will 
not separate easily from the stones, weigh and 
throw the plums whole into the preserving pan ; 
boil them to a pulp; pass through a sieve ; de- 
duct the weight of the stones from them when 
apportioning the sugar to the jam. 

QUINCE.—Pare, core and slice the quinces; 
stew skins, cores and seeds in a vessel by them- 
selves, with just water enough to cover them; 
when this has simmered long enough to extract 
ul the flavor, and the parings are broken to 
pieces, strain off the water through a thick 
cloth; put the quinces into the prover iig ket- 
tle when this water is almost cold; pour it over 
them and boil; stir and mash the fruit with 
a wooden spoon as it becomes soft; when the 
whole is reduced to a smooth paste, stir in # Ib. 
of sugar for every Ib. of fruit; boil 10 min- 
utes more; stir constantly ; take off, and when 
cool, put into small jars with brandied paper 
over them. 


PICKLES. 


REMARKS.—Pickles are divided into two va- 
rieties, the true or sour pickle, which is usually 
avegetable preserved in salt and vinegar, and 
the sweet pickle, a sort of hybrid between a 
pickle and a preserve. A good quality of veg- 
etables or fruit should be selected and either 
Tes cider or wine vinegar should be used. Be- 

ore using a brass kettle for pickling, see that it 
is carefully cleaned with salt and hot vinegar; 
rub it all over the inside, over the rim, and | 
arond the ears, where the handles fit in, till 
every part shines like pure gold; immediately 
after it used and taken from the fire, remove all 
the contents. After a kettle is thoroughly 
cleaned no harm comes from its use so long as 
it is kept over the fire; the mischief arises from 
letting anything stand in it and cool. Inscald- | 
ing any kind of pickle, as soon as that work is 
done, empty the contents into a wooden or 
earthen bow], and immediately proceed toscour 
the kettle again, even though the same articles 
are to be returned to it as soon as changed into 
another water or more vinegar. Keep pickles | 
in glass jars if possible; if not,in unglazedstone | 
jars. Glazed jars are poisonous. Having once | 
bought the glass or stone jars, never allow them 
to be used for anything else. As soon as one is 
emptied, wash, scald, set in the sun till well | 
sweetened, then cover up and set away carefully 
for another year, saving all the covers and | 
corks, Ifall kinds of pickles are not kept well 
covered with vinegar they will soon turn soft 
and mold and be ruined. If in a stone pot 
turn a saucer bottom up over them and then 
cover closely. If in glass have covers tightly 
screwed on. Examine the pickles every few | 
weeks to see if they are keeping well, and if | 
there is the least uncertainty pour out the vine- | 
gar, scald, skim, add_a little sugar, then pour 

on the pickles again hot and cover closely. To 

color the pickles, dissolve 5 gr. saffron in } oz. 

distilled water; in another vessel dissolve 4 gr. | 


indigo carmine in 4 oz. distilled water; shake 
each up thoroughly and allow to stand about 24 
hours. Then mix them together and a mixture 
is obtained which will color 5 Ibs. sugar. 


SOUR PICKLES. 


BEANS.—Procure young string beans, wash 
and boil them in slightly salted water till tender; 
drain through a colander or sieve; dry them 
with a cloth; pour boiling vinegar, spiced to 
taste, over them; repeat this two or three days, 
or till they are green. 

BEETS.—T ake beets while young and sweet 
and not too large; boil and'slice them while 
they are hot; have ready a pan of hot vinegar, 
into which put the slices; cover them a few mo- 
inents until thoroughly hot; then with a spoon 
place them carefully and closely in a glass can; 
fill up with vinegar and seal; if the slices are 
too large cut them in two. 

BUTTERNUTS.— When a pin will go through 
them easily, they are young enough to pickle; 
soak them in salt and water a week; drain it 


offs rub them with a cloth to get off the rough- 


ness; to a gallon of vinegar put a teacup of 
salt, a tablespoonful of powdered cloves and 
mace, mixed together; 4 oz. allspice and pepper- 
corns; boil the vinegar and spices; turn it 
while hot on to the nuts; in the course of a 
week scald the vinegar; turn it back on them 
while hot; they will be ready to eat in the 
course of a fortnight. 

CABBAGE.—Shred or chop six or seven heads 
of white cabbage and five or six red peppers; 
pack in jar and pour over them a boiling brine 
made of a heaping tablespoonful of salt to 2 qts. 
water; after 24 hours drain off the brine and 
pour on boiling vinegar; if very sour it may be 
made‘half water; the next day pour into a col- 
ander; wash out the jars; repack the cabbage 
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with a little whole mustard seed; cover with 

eold vinegar; turn a plate over them. Black | 

pepper and cloves added to this pickle spoil its 
right clear color. 

CATSNY.—To 3 pk. of ripe tomatoes, 8 green 
and 3 red peppers, and a lurge bunch of celery, 
all cut fine, add 3 pts. of vinegar, 1 teacup of 
salt, 1 teacup mustard seed, 1 teacup grated 
horseradish and 2 tablespoonfuls of black pep- 
per; mix well and bottle. 

CAULIFLOWER. — Cut a large cauliflower in 
branches; soak it for an hour in cold water 
enough to cover it, with a handfnl of salt added 
to the water for the purpose of removing all in- 
sects; then drain it; throw it into well-salted 
boiling water; boilit until just tender enough 
to be easily pierced with a sharp knife; drain, 
cool and place it in glass jars; beat 4 eggs 
smooth, but not to a froth; mix them with 1 
pt. of vinegar; stir the mixture with a wooden 
spoon over the fire until it begins to thicken; 
remove it from the fire at once lest it curdie; 
stir for 2 minutes; next stir in 1 tablespoonful 
each of curry powder and ground mustard, 1 
teaspoonful eh of white pepper and salt, and 
1 all of good salad oil; pour this dressing over 
the cauliflower and seal the jars containing it. 

CHICKEN.—Boil 8 chickens until the meat 
will fall from the bones; remove the meat as 
whole as possible and put into a stone jar; add 
to a pt. of the water in which they were boiled, 
enough vinegar to cover the meat; season with 
cloves, allspice, pepper and salt, and pour hot 
over the chicken. 

CHOW CHOW. — This is also called higdon, 
mixed, and chopped pickles. 2 large cauliflow- 
ers, 2 qts. green peppers, 38 qts. green toma- 
toes, 3 qts. green cucumbers, and 8 qts. small 
onions ; slice about 4 in. thick; sprinkle with 
salt; alternate with layers of tomatoes, onions 
and cucumbers; boil the cauliflower about 5 
minutes; set over night; then strain all well 
and free from water; after this place in jars and 
make the seasoning as follows: 1 1b. mustard, 
4 1b. mustard seed, $ lb. whole allspice, 3 Ib. 
whole black pepper, 1 pt. beef brine, 1 gal. 
vinegar, $ stick curry powder; boil hard for 15 
minutes; pour over the vegetables ; if too thick 
add vinegar; mix the mustard with the vine- 
gar; put the spices in a bag closely tied. 

CUCUMBERS. — 1. Wipe small cucumbers 
clean with a dry cloth; put them into a Ve 
add boiling vinegar, containing a handful of 
salt; boil up the vinegar every 8 days; pour it 
onthem until they become green; add ginger 
and pepper, and tie them up close for use.—2. 
2 doz. large cucumbers, sliced and boiled, in 
vinegar enough to cover them, 1 hour; set aside 
in the hot vinegar; to each gallon of cold vine- 
gar allow 1 1b. sugar, 1 tablespoonful of cinna- 
mon, 1 tablespoonful ginger, 1 tablespoonful 
black Iisa 1 tablespoonful celery seed, 1 tea- 
spoonful mace, 1 teaspoonful allspice, 1 tea- 
spoonful cloves, 1 tablespoonful turmeric, 1 table- 
eal scraped horse-radish, 1 tablespoonful 
sliced garlic, and 4 teaspoonful Cayenne pep- 
per ; sa in the cucumbers and stew 2 hours.— 
3. Take good-sized cucumbers; slice quite thin 
and pour a weak brine, boiling hot, over them ; 
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let it stand 24 hours; then to 1 gal. of vinegar 
add 1 oz. white mustard seed, 1 of celery seed, 
and 4 teaspoonful of pulverized alum; boil and 
turn over the pickles ; put in pickle bottles and 
seal, or ina jar with a cloth cover, rinsing the 
cloth occasionally. 

EELS.—Skin some eels; slit them up the 
middle; take out the bones; rub the flesh over 
with salt; let them lie 8 days; turn them every 
day; take them out of the brine; wash them in 
water; wipe them dry with a cloth; season 
them with nutmeg, cloves, mace, and a bay 
leaf; roll them up; tie them tightly in a 
cloth; boil them in an equal quantity of white 
wine and vinegar; when they are tender take 
them out of the liquor and set them to cool; 
when quite cold put them into the same liquor 
again; if there is not sufficient liquor, boil some 
more vinegar, white wine and spices; put by in 


jars. 


EGGS.—Use a moderate size wide-mouthed 
earthen jar, sufficient to hold 1 doz. eggs; let 
the latter be boiled quite hard; when fully done 
place the same, after taking them up, into a pan 
of cold water; remove the shells from them; 
depositthem carefully in the jar; have on the fire 
1 qt. or more of good white wine vinegar, into 
which put 1 oz. oF raw ginger, 2 or 8 blades of 
sweet mace, | 0z. of allspice, $ oz. of whole black 
pepper and salt, 40z. of mustard seed, with 4 
cloves of garlic; when it has simmered down, 
take it up and pour the contents into the jar; 
take care that the eggs are wholly covered ; 
when quite cold, stopper it down for use. 

GREEN GINGER.—Put } Ib. of salt, 2 table- 
spoonfuls of cayenne pepper, 1 oz. ginger, 1 oz. 
white pepper and 2 oz. shallots into 2 qts. of best 
cider vinegar ; boil it a short time; cool, and then 
pour over any freshly gathered vegetables or 
fruits desired ; cover closely, and set in a cool, 
dark place. 

HORSERADISH. — To each coffeecupful of 
horseradish allow 1 tablespoonful of white sug- 
ar and 1} pts. of good vinegar ; bottle and seal. 

LEMONS.— Wipe 6 lemons; cut each into 8 
pieces ; put on them 1 Ib. of salt, 6 large cloves 
of garlic, 2 oz. of horseradish sliced thin, like- 
wise of cloves, mace, nutmeg and cayenne } oz. 
each, and 2 oz. of flour of mustard; to these add 
2 qts. of vinegar; boil + hour, either in a well 
tinned saucepan or in a strong jar, in a kettle of 
boiling water; set the jar by; stir it daily for 6 
weeks; keep the jar closely covered; then put it 
into small bottles. 

LIMES.—Select small limes, with thin rinds; 
rub them with pieces of flannel ; slit them half 
down in four quarters, but not through to the 
pulp; fill the slits with salt, hard pressed in; set 
them upright in a pan for 4 or 5 days until the 
salt melts ; turn them 8 times a day in their own 
liquor until tender; make a sufficient quantity 
ot pickle to cover them, of vinegar, the brine of 
the lemons, pepper and ginger ; boil and skim 
it; when cold put it to the lemons, with 2 oz. 
of mustard seed, and 2 cloves of garlic to every 
6 lemons. 

MANGOES.—Large bell peppers or small green 
muskmelons are the best for stuffing; take a 
melon that is not quite ripe; cut off a slice from 
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the top, and carefully pick out all the seeds ; 
shred finely 1 oz. of garlic; mix it with 2 oz. of 
mustard seed, and the seeds of the melon; now 
put this back as a stuffing; place the top on, 
and bind it down; boil in 2 qts. of best vinegar, 
1 oz. of Jamaica peppers, 1 oz. of whole allspice, 


1 oz. of bruised ginger, and 1 teaspoonful of salt; | 


when boiling, pour it over the melon; the same 
vinegar must be put into a saucepan, boiled up 
again, and thrown over the melon for 3 succes- 
sive days, or more if possible; then tie down 
with bladder to exclude the air. 

MUSHROOMS.—To preserve the flavor, rub 
the buttons with a piece of flannel and salt; from 
the larger ones take out the red inside; throw a 
little salt over them; then putthem into a stew- 
veh with some mace and white pepper; as the 
iquor comes out, shake them well; simmer 
them over a gentle fire till all of it is dried into 
them again; put as much vinegar into the pan 
as will cover them; make it warm, and put all 
into glass jars or bottles, and tie down with a 
bladder. 

NASTURTIUMS.—As soon as nasturtiums are 
gathered throw theminto strong brine; let them 
remain for 2 days; boil together vinegar, whole 
pepper, whole cloves, salt anda small piece of 
ginger root; when boiling, pour this over the 
nasturtiums; drain them well; cover closely 
for 1 week, when they will be fit for use. 

ONIONS.—Scald 1 gal. of small onions in salt 
water of the strength to bear an egg; just let 
them boil; strain them off; peel them after they 
are scalded; place them in a jar; cover them 
with the best cold vinegar; the next day pour 
the vinegar off; add 2 oz. of bruised ginger, 1 
oz. of white pepper, 2 oz. of flour of mustard 
seed, 4 oz. chillies; boil them 20 minutes ; turn 
all together, boiling hot, ontheonions; let them 
remain 10 days; turn the vinegar out again; 
boil as before, and turn them hot on the onions 
again. 

“OYSTERS.—Take the oysters from the liquor; 
strain and boil it; rinse the oysters, if there are 
any bits of the shells attached to them; put 
them into the liquor while boiling; boil them 1 
minute; then takethem out of it ; add to the 
liquor a few peppercorns, cloves, and a blade or 
two of mace; add a little salt, and the same 
quantity of vinegar as oyster juice; let the 
whole boil 15 minutes; then turn it on to the 
oysters. 

PICCALILLI.—1 peck of green tomatoes, seeded; 
2 large heads of cabbage; 3 green peppers; 1 
small teacup of salt; chop and mix well: put 
in a colander to drain over night; in the morn- 
ing cover it with good cider vinegar; let it boil 
until soft; drain off that vinegar and put in 1 
tablespoonful of mustard, 1 of allspice, 1 of 
cloves ground, 2 Ibs. of sugar, and about $ teacup 
of horseradish, and 3 onions if youlike; cover 
nicely with cider vinegar ; let it boil a few min- 
utes; put into a stone jar, and lay on the top a 
thin yiiite cloth; put an old plate on to keep it 
under the vinegar. 

SOUR-KROUT.—Take a large, strong wooden 
vessel, or cask resembling a salt beef cask, and 
capable of holding as much as is sufficient for 
the winter’s consumption of a family ; gradually 
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| break down or chop the cabbages in very small 


pee begin with one or two cabbages at the 
»ottom of the cask; add others at intervals; 
press them by means of a wooden spade against 
the side of the cask, until it is full; then place a 
heavy weight upon the top of it, and allow it to 
stand near a warm place for from 4 to 5 days ; 
then place the cask in a cool situation; keep it 
akways covered up; strew anise seeds among the 
layers of the cabbages during ils preparation. 
TOMATO.—1 peck of green tomatoes sliced 
and sprinkled with 1 teacupful of salt; cover 
with cold water ; let it stand over night; rinse in 


| fresh water; put 5 onions and 3 green peppers to 


the tomatoes; hop all fine; scald in weak vine- 
gar and drain; add 1 cupful of grated horse- 
radish, 1 pt. of white mustard seed whole, 2 
teaspoonfuls of ground cloves, 1 of good cinna- 
mon, and 1 teacupful of brown sugar; pack in 


jars, after mixing the mass thoroughly ; cover 


with cold, strong vinegar. 

WALNUT.—Select full grown green walnuts 
or butternuts when they are soft enough to be 
pierced through with a needle; prick 100 nuts 
well through; lay them into a brine made of 4 
Ibs. of salt to each gallon of vinegar; let them 
remain 9 days ; at the end of the third and sixth 
days change the brine for fresh; on the ninth 
day lay them in the sun; after they are well 
drained place them in the sun till they turn 
black ; let them remain several days; boil 1 gal. 
of vinegar, 2 oz. of black pepper, 3.02. of cloves, 
1 oz. of mace, 1 oz. of allspice, and 1 oz. of root 
ginger sliced, 10 minutes; pour it over the wal- 
nuts, which have been packed in jars } full; 
when the vinegar cools cover them up tight; 
they will be ready to use in 1 month. 
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APPLE.— Wash the apples and put them un- 
pared into a steamer over a kettle of boiling 
water; cover it tightly; put them in not more 
than 2 deep; let themsteam until you can sticka 
fork in them easily; while they are cooking, 
boil 1 qt. good vinegar, not too sharp, with 2 
cups of sugar or good sorghum syrup; when it 
boils put in the apples from the steamer; let 
them boil 10 or 15 minutes; take them up in a 
pitcher or a stone jar and pour the vinegar hot 
over them. 

BLACKBERRIES, Spiced.—To 5 lbs. of berries 
add 2 lbs. of sugar, 1 pt. of vinegar, 2 table- 
spoonfuls of cinnamon, 2 of cloves, and the same 
of allspice; heat all well together; skim out the 
fruit and boil 1 hour; return the fruit; boil 15 
minutes; then put in jars and cover tight. 

CHERRIES.—To 1 qt. of cherries allow 1 
coffeecupful of vinegar, 2 tablespoonfuls of sug- 
ar, 1 doz. cloves, and 4 doz. blades of mace; 
boil these together for 5 minutes; turn into a 
covered stoneware vessel; fill small jars } full 
with the fruit; strain the spices from the cold 
vinegar; pour it over them; then cover them 
tightly. ; 

CHERRIES. Brandied.—Choose firm, fine fruit; 
wash ; pick the stems off; stick the cherries in 2 
or 8 places with a needle; pour over them a syr- 
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up made by boiling 1 lb. of sugar to every Tb. 
of cherries In 1 gill of water; add 1 0 of brandy 
for every 4 lbs. of sugar; pour the syrup hot 
over the cherries; cork and tieup carefully when 
cold; they will be ready for use in 1 week. 

CITRON MELON, Spiced.—Prepare the fruit, 
cover with vinegar and let it stand over night; 
in the morning pour the vinegar off, and to every 
7 lbs. of fruitallow 34 lbs. of white sugar and 1 
ee of vinegar; tie in a muslin bag 1 (eilagaa- 

ul of each of the different spices; make a syrup 
ofthe sugar; putin the fruit; cook for $ hour; 
when all the fruit is done add the vinegar; let the 
syrup boil thick; pour it overthe fruit hot and 
let it get cold betore sealing up the jars. 

CRAB APPLES.—Pick the apples with the 
stems on; look them over carefully; cut off the 
spots of black fungus and other imperfections ; 
wash thoroughly; scald in a weak brine, and 
then drain quite dry. For 1 peck of apples take 
1 gal. of sharp vinegar, 1 lb. of sugar, 1 teaspoon- 
ful each of cinnamon, allspice, cloves and black 
pepper, and 1 tablespoonful of ground mustard; 
tie them loosely inathin cloth or bag; put them 
with the vinegar and sugar in the preserving 
kettle; bring it to a boil; putin half the apples; 
let them boil till the skins begin to crack; skim 
them out into the jar in which they are to re- 
main; put in the rest. of the apples and serve in 
the same; turn the ple vinegar over them; 
when cool, cover with grape leaves, and put a 
cloth on the jar, under the cover. 

CUCUMBER.—Take a small crock of pickled 
cucumbers; make a good,rich syrup of molasses, 
pure cider vinegar and whole cloves; heat to- 
gether, and turn it over the cucumbers; they 
will be ready in 2 days. 

CURRANTS, Spiced.—Take 5 qts. of currants, 
picked from the stems; add to them, the night 
previous to cooking them, 6 lbs. of coffee crushed 
sugar, } teaspoonful of salt, 2 tablespoonfuls of 
ground cloves, 8 tablespoonfuls of ground cin- 
namon, and } pt. of vinegar; put the mixture 
into a preserving kettle; cook slowly for 1 hour 
and carefully remove all the scum which arises, 

DAMSON.—7 lbs. of damsons, 3 Ibs. of brown 
sugar, 1 oz. of cloves, 1 oz. of cinnamon and 1 
qt. of vinegar; pierce each damson through 
with a large sols, to prevent bursting; fill a 
stone jar with them; put alternately a layer of 
damsons and one of spices, not powdered; boil 
the sugar and vinegar together; pourit overthe 
fruit; the next day boil all together; then put 
it away for useina dry, airy closet. 

GOOSEBERRIES, Spiced.—6 qts. of goose- 
berries, 9 lbs. of sugar and 1 pt. of vinegar; if 
the vinegar is very strong dilute it with water; 
1 tablespoonful each of cloves, allspice and cin- 
azamon; after looking the berries over carefully 
and picking off the blow, put them in the porce- 
lain kettle with a little water and part of the 
sugar; boil for 14 hours; when almost doneadd 
the rest. of the sugar and the spice and vinegar ; 

ut this into cans while hot and seal up, or in 
jelly tumblers and bowls; if in the latter, cut 
core of writing paper the size of the top of the 

owl; dip them in alcohol; then tie or paste 
stout paper over the top 

GRAPES.—Take ripe grapes; remove all im- 
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erfect and broken ones; divide the large 

unches, as they will pack more closely; put in 
an earthen jar a layer of grapes and then one of 
grape leaves; to 4 qts. of vinegar take 2 pts. of 
white sugar; boil a few minutes and when quite 
cold pour it over the grapes. 

GRAPES, Spiced. — To 8 lbs. fruit use 4lbs. 
sugar and 1 qt. of vinegar; place the fruit im 
jars; boil and skim the syrup; pour over the 

apes boiling hot; repeat re rocess 3 or 4 

ays; seal up and set in a cool, place ; boil 
any kind of spices in the syrup that suits the 
taste. 

PEACHES.—Take to 1 gal. of good cider vine- 
gar 8 Ibs. of cut sugar ; let it dissolve in a large 
jar; stick a eloveinto each peach ; put over the 
fire about 1 qt. of the vinegar with the sugar 
dissolved; drop in while cold 16 peaches, suffi- 
cient to fill a qt. jar ; allow the peaches to boil 
slowly until a fork will stick easily through 
them ; first putin a stiek of cinnamon and a lit- 
tle allspice and cloves tied up in a rag; take out 
the peaches and carefully place them in a jar, 1 
by 1; fill with the liquid and screw on the top. 

PEACHES, Brandied.—Dip the peaches in hot 
lye, and rub the fur off with a cloth or pare 
them nicely ; allow to 1 Ib. of fruit 3 of a lb. of 
sugar; add as much water as will make syrup 
enough to cover the fruit; boil awhile; put in 
the peaches; seald until they become tender , 
lay them on dishes to cool; continue to boil the 
syrup until it is rich and thick; when itis quite 

ne, and has cooled a little, add pale peach or 
apple brandy; put the fruit in jars, and pour 
on the syrup. 

PEARS. — 10 Ibs, of pears; 8 Ibs. of light 
brown sugar; 1 qt. vinegar; 1 oz. cinnamon 
and I oz. ground cloves; put all together and 
boil till the pears are tender ; skim the pears out ; 
let the syrup boil $ hour longer. 

PEARS, Brandied.—4 lbs. fruit ; 4 lbs. sugar ; 
1 pt. best white brandy; make a syrup of the 
sugar and enough water to dissolve it; let this 
come to a boil; put the fruit in and boil 5 min- 
utes; remove the fruit carefully; reboil the 
syrup until it thickens well; add the brandy ; 
take the kettle at once from the fire ; pour the 
hot syrup over the fruit and seal; if, after the 
fruit is taken from the fire, a.reddish liquor oozes 
from it, drain this off before adding the clear 
syrup; pe up in glass jars. 

PEARS, Spiced .— To every 10 Ibs. of good 
flavored pears take 5 lbs. of white sugar, 1 qt. of 
strong cider vinegar, 1 oz. of stick cinnamon 
and I oz. whole allspice ; boil the sugar and 
vinegar; skim thoroughly ; add the spices and 
the pears ; let the latter boil slowly until tender. 

PLUMS.—7 Ibs. fruit, pared; 4 lbs. white sug- 
ar; I pt. strong vinegar; mace, cinnamon and 
cloves; pare peaches and pears; prick plums 
and damsons, tomatoes, “globes” or husk toma- 
toes 3 put into the kettle with alternate layers of 
sugar ; heat slowly to a boil ; add the vinegar 
and spice; boil 5 minutes; take out the fruit 
with a perforated skimmer; spread upon dishes 
to cool ; boil the syrup thick; pack the fruit in 
glass jars; pour the syrup on boiling hot; exe 
amine every few days for the first month; 
should it show signs of fermenting set the jart 
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uncovered in a kettle of water; heat until the | put into a pickle jar; throw out the vinegar in 
| which the tomatoes have been cooked; take 


contents are scalding. 

TOMATOES.— Gather large well-grown toma- 
toes that have turned white, but none that are 
beginning to soften or turn red; slice through 
the middle and put into a weak brine; let them 
lie in this over night; take out, rinse in cold 
water, and steam a few moments; put into clear 


enough fresh to cover them; then add sugar; 
boil and turn hot over the fruit. 
WATERMELON.—10 lbs. of pared rinds boiled 
in water till tender; make a syrup of 2 lbs. sug- 
ar and | qt. vinegar; $ oz. cloves and 1 oz. cin- 
namon ; pour this over the rinds boiling hot, 


cold vinegar, and cook till tender; drain and | three days in succession. 
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REMARKS.—Most of the fruits, to make pre- 
serves of them, should first be boiled in water ; 
then drained and put into boiling syrup, where 
they should be left 1 day ; then pour off the 
syrup and add more sugar to it; reboil and 

our hot over the fruit; continue this until it is 
ully saturated with sugar, which may be known 
by the syrup being no longer weakened with 
the juice of the fruit; keep them in a dry but 
not warm place, as too much heat will cause 
them to ferment, more especially if they are not 
incorporated with sugar; nor in a damp place, 
or they will become moldy; when done, drain 
and put the fruit into jars; reboil the syrup and 
then pour it over the fruit; seal down the 
top with pasted paper, first putting a piece of 
paper soaked icf bua over the fruit; paper 
steeped ina solution of salicylic acid and tied 
over the mouths of the jars, will keep the pre- 
serves sweet and free from mold. 

ANGELICA. — Cut some stalks of fine, tender 
angelica into small pieces; put them into a pan 
of water on the fire until they are soft, then put 
them into cold water; draw off the skin and 
strings with aknife; put them into cold water 
again, and boil them until they look whitish ; 
let them cool; drain them from the water; put 
them in an earthen pan; pour boiling syrup 


over them till they float; the next day drain it | 


off, without disturbing the angelica; boil with 
more sugar, if required; take off any scum 
which may rise; pour it over the stalks while it 
is hot; repeat this for 7 or 8 days. 

APPLES. — Weigh equal quantities of good 
brown sugar and of apples; peel, core and 
mince the apples small ; bil thesugar, allow- 
ing to every 8 lbs. a pt. of water; skim it well 
and boil it pretty thick; add the apples, the 
grated peel of Lor 2 lemons, and 2 or 3 pieces 
of white ginger; boil till the apples fall and 
jook clearand yellow. 

APRICOTS. — Take the largest and cleanest 
apricots to be got; pick out the stones with a 
silver skewer; slit them down the sides with a 
silver knife; take nearly their weight in good 
lump sugar; dip each Jump in water and put 
over the fire; let it just boil; skim and put by 
till cold ; pour it over the fruit in the preserv- 
ing pan; warm very gently ; allow them to sim- 
mer only; put them by till next day; warm 
them again, continuing this till they look clear ; 
then take the fruit from the syrup. 

BARBERRIES. — Put into a 6ain-marie an 
equal weight of sugar and barberries picked 
from their stalks; when the fruit is soft enough, 
put them aside till the following day ; simmer 


them in a preserving pan for a quarter of an hour 
and keep in small jars till wanted. 

CHERRIES. — Stone the cherries; preserve 
every drop of ead weigh them; allow 1 lb. 
sugar to — Ib. fruit; puta layer of fruit for 1 
of sugar until all is used up; pour over the juice 
and boil gently until the syrup begins to thick- 


en. 

CITRON MELON. — Pare and remove the 
seeds; reject all but the solid part of the melon; 
eut in such pieces as you choose; weigh the 
pieces ; boil in water until they can be easily 
cut; remove the fruit; add sugar to make the syr- 
up; allow 1 lb. sugar toeach Ib. of fruit ; when it 
boils putin the fruit; boil slowly 1 hour ; when 
cold add slicedlemon; allow 1 lemon for 2 Ibs. 
of citron; llargeteacup of water is sufficient 
for 1 lb. of fruit. 

CRAB APPLE. — Take off the stems; core 
them with a sharp knife without cutting them 
open; weigh 1 Ib. of white sugar for each Ib. of 
apples; put a teacup of water to each Ib. of 
sugar; put it overa slow fire; when the sugar 
is dissolved and hot, put the apples in; let them 
boil gently until they are clear; skim them; 
cut and spread them on flat dishes ; boil the 
syrup until it is thick; put the syrup in what- 
ever they are to be kept; when the syrup is 
cold and settled, pour it carefully over the fruit. 

CUCUMBER. — Gather young cucumbers, 
about the length of the middle finger; lay in 
strong brine 1 week; wash and soak them aday 
and night in fair water, changing this 4 times; 
wipe, and with a small knife slit them down one 
side; dig out the seeds, stuff with a mixture of 
chopped raisins and citron; sew up the slit with 
a fine thread ; weigh them and make a syrup, al- 
lowing 1 Ib. of sugar to 1 1b. cucumber, and 1 
pt. water; heat to a boil, skim, and drop in the 
fruit ; simmer $ hour; take them out and spread 
upon a dish in the sun, while syrup is being 
boiled down, with a few slices of ginger root 
added; when thick put in the cucumbers again ; 
simmer 5 minutes, and put up in glass jars; tie 
them up when cold. 

CURRANTS. — Take the currants when ripe 
and in their prime; Jet them remain on the 
stalks; pick off the bad ones ; make a syrup of 
sugar and very little water ; allow 1 lb. of sugar 
to 1 Ib. of currants; clarify it; put in the cur- 
rants and let them boil a few minutes; in the 
course of a few days turn the syrup from them, 
scald it, and turn it back, while hot, on to the 
currants. 

DEWBERRIES. — Pick the berries early in the 
morning ; weigh them; then spread them on 
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dishes; sprinkle them with sugar, lb. for Ib.; 
when the juice settles from them in the dishes, 
pour it off; with it moisten the remainder of 
the sugar; simmer this over a slow fire; while sim- 
mering, drop ina portion of the berries ; let them 
become clear; then return them to the dishes 
to cool while the remainder takes their place in 
the kettle; when all are clear, and the syrup is 
boiled down to a rich consistency, pour it over 
them; when cool enough transfer them to glass 
ars. 

FRUIT, Frosted. — Select perfect fruit of any 
small variety, such as plums, cherries, grapes 
or small pears, leaving the stems on; dip them 
one by one in a beaten white of an egg or in a 
solution of gum Arabic, and from that into a cup 
of finely pulverized sugar ; cover the bottom of 
the pan with a sheet of fine white paper; place 
the fruit in it; set in a stove or oven that is 
cooling; when the frosting on the fruit becomes 
firm, heap them on a dish and set in a cool 

lace. 

: GINGER. — Take the root of green ginger and 
pare neatly with a sharp knife; throw it ina 
pan of cold water; boil till tender through, 
changing the water three times, each time put- 
ting in cold water; when boiled perfectly tender 
throw again in cold water, and let it lie an hour 
or more; for every 6 lbs. of ginger allow 8 Ibs. 
of loaf sugar; add 3 pt. of water to each Ib. of 
sugar; stir gradually the beaten whites of 4 
eggs into it; boil and skim well; drain the gin- 
ger from the water, and when the syrup is cold 
pour over it; cover it; let it stand 2 days; 
then, having strained the syrup from the ginger, 
boil it again and pour cold over the ginger ; let 
it stand three days; afterward boil the syrup 
and pour hot over the ginger; repeat the pour- 
ing of the hot syrup over the ginger until the 
syrup has thoroughly penetrated it; this can 
be learned by tasting it, by its appearance when 
cut, rs by the syrup becoming very rich and 
thick. 

GOOSEBERRIES. — Choose the large and un- 
ripe gooseberries ; pick off the black eyes, but 
leave the stalks; put them into a cold syrup of 
sugar and water; let them slowly come to a 
boil; when tender enough, take them out; re- 
duce the syrup until it is very stiff again; put 
the fruit into it, and do it gently until thesyrup 
is quite ropy; keep them carefully covered 
from the air; instead of water being employed 
to form the syrup, a jelly may be made by boil- 
ing down some green gooseberries, and strain- 
ing the liquor from them, 

GRAPES.— Take out the stones from the 
grapes with a pin; break them as little as pos- 
sible; boil some clarified sugar nearly to candy 
height ; put in sufficient grapes to cover the bot- 
tom of the preserving-pan, without laying them 
on each other, and boil for 5 minutes, merely to 
extract all the juice; lay them in an earthen 
pan and pour the syrup over them; cover with 
Lia the next day boil the syrup, skimming it 
well for 5 minutes; put in the grapes; let them 
boil a minute or two; put them in pots, and 
pour the syrup over them, after which tie down. 

GREEN GAGES. — Let the fruit be not quite 
ripe but sound; prick them with a fork or 
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needle; throw them into cold water; scald snd 
green them; when they are of a fine green, in- 
crease the heat; take them out with a skimmer 
when they swim, and throw them into eld 
water; drain them on sieves ; put them in syrup 
that is boiling; give them two or three boils in 
it; pour them into an earthen pan; drain she 
pions from them the next day ; add more sugar 
and boil to the thread; take off any seum which 
may arise; pour the syrup over them boilng 
hot; repeat this for 5 or 6 days, and finish as 
for green apricots. 

LEMON. —1 lb. of pounded loaf sugar; }1b. 
of butter; 6 eggs and the whites of 4 well beat- 
en; the rind of 2 lemons grated, and the juice 
of 8; mix well together and let it simmer till of 
the consistency of honey ; be careful to stir all 
the time or it will burn. 

MULBERRIES. -— Put into a preserving-pan 
sufficient mulberries to yield a_ pt. of juice; 
strainit; add to 3 Ibs. of refined loaf-sugar in 
powder ; boiland skim it ; put into it 2 lbs. of first 
rate mulberries; when the syrup is nearly cold 
ea again upon the fire; bring it slowly to a 

oil; pour it over the fruit; let it stand till the 
next day, and again slowly boil it until it will 
stand in round drops, and the mulberries look 
beautifully clear; when cold put them into 
small pots for use. 

ORANGE. — Take any number of oranges, 
with rather more than their weight in white 
sugar; slightly grate the oranges and _ score 
them round and round with a knife, but not cut 
very deep; put them in cold water for 3 days, 
changing the water 2 or 3 times a day ; tie them 
up in a cloth; boil them until they are soft 
enough for the head of a pin to penetrate the 
skin; while they are boiling, place the sugar on 
the fire, with rather more than 4 pt. of water to 
each lb.; let it boil for a minute or two, then 
strain it through muslin; put the oranges into 
the syrup till it jellies and is of a yellow color ; 
try the syrup by putting some to cool. 

PEACH.— Weigh the fruit after it is pared and 
the stones extracted, and allow 1 Ib. of sugar to 
every lb. of peaches; crack 1 qt. of the stones; 
extract the kernels; break them to pieces; boil 
in just enough water to cover them until soft ; 
set aside to steep in a covered vessel ; put a layer 
at the bottom of the kettle, then one of fruit, and 
so on till all of both have been used up; set it 
where it will warm slowly until the sugar is 
melted and the fruit hot through; strain the 
kernel water and add it; boil steadily until the 
peaches are tender and clear; take them out with 
a perforated skimmer and lay upon large flat 
dishes, crowding as little as possible; boil the 
syrup almost to a jelly; skim off the scum; fill 
your "jars # full of the peaches; pour on the 

oiling syrup; when cold cover with brandy 
tissue paper, then with cloth, lastly with thick 
paper tied tightly over them. 

PEARS.—Take some good baking or other 
pears ; pare and cut them in half; take out the 
cores with a little scoop for the purpose ; if they 
are first blanched a Fittle they can be pared 
easier and better; boil them in water, with sug- 
ar sufficient to make it only just sweet, a little 
lemon ‘uice, and a few allspice or cloves; put 4 
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piece of pewter, or a pewter spoon, in the bot- | until the quinces are a bright pink, semi-trans- 
tom of the pan, and boil them until they are | parent and perfectly tender; take each piece out 
quite tender and of a fine red; or prepared | carefully ; put on a platter, and keep them in 
cochineal may be added instead, using sufficient | the sun while the syrup boils } hour longer; 
to give the desired tint; take out the fruit and | pour the hot syrup over the quinces and let 
add enough sugar to the water they were boiled | them stand uncovered till quite cold; put in 
into make a syrup; boil to the large thread; | jars; over each one put a piece of letter paper 
put in the pears and give them 2or3 boils in it; | dipped in whisky; cork tightly and keep in a 
skim and put them in an earthen pan; boil the | cool place. 


a? twice more ; pour it on them, raising it to RASPBERRIES.—Strain equal quantities of 
the degree of the large pearl; keep them in dry | ripe currants and raspberries to make a syrup 
ans for use. to preserve the raspberries in; dissolve white 


PINE-APPLE.—Slice the pine-apple rather | sugar in the syrup by a gentle heat, using 1 1b. 
thinner to preserve than to eat; take 1 lb. loaf | of sugar to each pound of syrup and raspberries; 
sugar to ib. of fruit; powder the sugar, and | when the sugar has dissolved, set the syrup 
place in the kettle alternately a layer of sugar | where it will boil about 10 minutes; then put it 
and a layer of fruit; to each pound of sugar put | in the raspberries and let them boil 5 minutes; 
8 tublespoonfuls of water; let it remain over a | in the course of 4 or 5 days turn the syrup from 
slow fire until the sugar is all melted; boil it | the raspberries; boil it away, so that there will 
slowly until the fruit looks clear; take out the | be just enough of it to cover the berries; turn 
fruit piece by piece and lay them ona dish, un- | it on them while hot; keep them in wide 
til the syrup is boiled nearly to a jelly; put the | mouthed bottles, corked and sealed up tight. 
fruit in jars; pour on the syrup hot; cover the STRAWBERRIES.— To 2 lbs. of fine, large 
ab carefully with paper, which has previously | strawberries add 2 Ibs. of powdered sugar; put 

een dipped on both sides in white of egg. them in a preserving kettle over a slow fire till 

PLUMS.—Plums should be wiped with a soft | the sugar is melted; boil them precisely 20 
cloth or dusted, never washed; have the syrup | minutes as fast as possible; have ready a num- 
all ready; prick each plum with a silver fork to | ber of small jars; put the fruit in boiling hot; 
prevent the skin from bursting; put them into | cork and seal the jars immediately ; keep them 
the syrup; boil from 8 to 10 minutes, according | through the summer in acool, dry place. 
to the size of the fruit; dip carefully into the WATERMELON.—Cut a watermelon in two; 
hot jars ; fill full, and screw on the cover imme- | take out all the soft inside, leaving only the firm 
diately. white rind; scrape off the green outside; cut into 

PUMPKIN.—Take 7 lbs. of pumpkin, 5 Ibs. | any fancyshape desired; Boil these bits in water 
of sugar, 4lemons and 2 oz. of green ginger root; | enough to cover them, with fresh lemon skins to 
cut the pumpkin in slices $ in. thick in any de- | color them yellow; when the pieces are tender, 
sired form, square, round or diamond shape; | take them out in dishes to cool; make a syru 
boil in the syrup till tender; take up the pieces; | of 1 1b. of sugar and a teacup of water to Be 
slice the lemon and ginger root very thin and | pound of melon; when the sugar is dissolved, 
scald them in a little clear water, after which | clarify the syrup with the white of an egg; put 
add them to the syrup; boil the latter down un- | the watermelon into this; simmer it ill done 
til it is clear enough to keep without fermenting; | through and transparent; take out the melon 
then add the pumpkin to it. and drain; reboil the syrup with the addition 

QUINCES.—Weigh your quinces after wash- | of a little sugar if necessary; put the fruit in 
ing them and cutting out any imperfections; | jars and pour the syrup over it; then seal im- 
take 1 pt. of water to every pound of fruit; let | mediately. 
the quinces boil in this water until they can be WHORTLEBERRIES.—To 4 ats. of fruit allow 
easily pierced with a fork; drop them in cold | 2 Ibs. of sugar and } oz. of powdered cinna- 
water; as soon as cold enough to handle, peel | mon; moisten the sugar with wine and boil well; 
carefully, cut in two, cut out the cores, put the | when the sugar boils in transparent bubbles 
skins and } the seeds back in the water the | throw in the fruit, and keep stirring till it is of 
quinces were boiled in, and letthem boil rapidly | a smooth consistency and no more thin juice 
for 4 hour; then strain through a jelly bag; | collects on the top; sprinkle in the cinnamon 
take 3 pt. of this water to 1 1b. of lump sugar | just before it is done. 
and I lb. of fruit; let it all boil slowly together 
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REMARKS.—Cider apples may, for conveni-| ously quickest, and it keeps the best of all after 
ence, be classed under three heads—bitter, sweet, | fermentation. They contain a minute quan- 
and sour. The first are the best; years of ex litity of extractive matter not present in other 
perience teaches that; their juice has the|apples. The juice of sweet apples ferments tu- 
greatest specific gravity, is the richest in sugar, ; multously, clears with difficulty, and cider does 
it ferments most freely, it clarifies spontane- | not keep so well as that produced from the first 
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variety. The juice of sour apples contains less | 
sugar and more acid than the other two and pro- 
duces the worst cider; it, however, fines well, | 
although it stores. It is always better to core | 
apples before grinding, as the cider will not only 
taste and look better, but keep better. The 
expression of the juice is the next step in the 
process. The apples are erushed or ground in 
mills. Next sprinkle the pulp with 4 to } its 
weight of spring or river water; then allow it to 
remain in tubs or wooden cisterns 12 or 14 
hours, during which time fermentation com- 
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mences, breaking up the cells of the membrane, 
by which subsequent separation of the juice is 
facilitated. The pulp is now placed on a kind 
of wicker frame, or in hair-cloth or coarse can- 
vas bags, and, after draining into suitable re- 
ceivers, is subjected to pressure in the cider 
Ser The liquor which runs off first, is the | 

est, and is kept separate; while that which fol- | 
lows, especially the portion obtained by much | 
pressure, tastes of the pips and skins. The ex- | 

ressed juice is next put into casks with large 

ung-holes, and freely exposed to the air and 
the shade, where they are placed on “stillions,” 
with flat tubs under them to catch the waste. 
They are constantly attended to and kept full, 
in order that the yeast, as it forms, may froth 
over and be earried off from the surface. After | 
2 or 8 days for weak, and 8 or 10 days for strong | 
cider, or as soon as the sediment has subsided, 
the liquor is racked off into clean casks, prev- | 
iously sulphured with a cooper’s match. The | 
casks containing the racked cider are stored in 
acellar, or other cool place, where a regular 
temperature can be insured, and are left to ma- 
ture. By spring the cider is fit for use, and may | 
be re-racked for sale. 

ARTIFICIAL.—1. Sugar, 1 1b,; tartaric acid, $ 
0z.; good yeast, 2 tablespoonfuls; water, 1 gal.; 
agitate to effect solution, and allow to ferment 
12 hours or more. — 2. 18 gals. water; enough 
sulphuric acid to give the water an agreeable 
tartness ; 25 lbs. sugar; 2 oz. alum ; 2} oz. gin- 
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ger; 2} oz. cloves; 8 oz. bitter almonds. Boil 
the last 4 ingredients in 1 gal. of the water for 2 
hours; strain, and add it to the remaining wa~ 
ter. If whisky be added, it will give more body. 
— 8. Putin a cask 5 gals. hot water; 15 lbs. 
brown sugar; 1 gal. molasses; } gal. hop or 
brewer’s yeast; good vinegar, 6 qts.; stir’ well; 
add 25 gals. cold water, and ferment. — 4. (For 
Bottling.) Put in a barrel 5 gals. hot water; 30 
Ibs. common sugar; # 1b. tartaric acid ; 25 gals. 
cold water ; 3 pts. hop or brewer’s yeast, work- 
ed into a paste with 1 pt. water and 1 Ib. flour. 
Let it work in the barrel 48 hours, the yeast 
running out of the bung-hole all the time, put- 
ting in a little sweetened water occasionally to 
keep it full; then bottle, putting in 3 or 4 brok- 
en raisins to each bottle, and it will nearly equal 
champagne. 

CANNED.—Cider may be preserved for years 
by putting up in air-tight cans, after the man- 
ner of preserving fruit. The liquid should be 
first settled and racked off from the dregs, but 
fermentation should not be allowed to commence 
before canning. 

CHAMPAGNE.—Cider, 18 gals.; spirit, 3 pts.; 
sugar, 5 Ibs. Mix, and let them rest for a fort- 
night; then fine with skimmed milk, 1 pt.; bot- 
tle in champagne bottles; when opened, it will 
be found to approach near to champagne. 

CHERRY.—=20 gals. apple cider’; 8 qts. dried 
black cherries; 2 qts. dried blueberries; 1 qt. 
elderberries; 75 lbs. brown sugar. To make 
smaller quantities use less of the ingredients. 

CLEARING.—To clear and improve cider, take 
4 pts. ground horseradish and nearly 1 Ib. thick 
gray filtering paper to the barrel; shake or stir 
until the paper has separated into shreds, and 
let.it stand 24 hours; then draw off with a siphon. 

PRESERVING. — 1. Fermentation may be 
largely prevented by filtration of the juice when 
first expressed, by which much of the material 
on which fermentation works is removed. — 2. 


| When the cider in the barrel is in lively fer- 


mentation, add white sugar equal to } or 3 Ib. 
to each gal. of cider (according as the apples 
are sweet or sour; let the fermentation proceed 
unti] the liquid has the taste to suit; then add 
+ oz. sulphite (not sulphate) of limeto each gal. 
cider; shake well, sat let it stand 8 days, and 
bottle for use. The sulphite should first be dis- 
soved in 1 qt. or so of cider before introducing 
it into the barrel of cider. — 3. Cider may be 
kept good in large quantities, if 1 qt. pure refined 
linseed or olive oil be poured in at the bung. 
This, spreading over the top of the cider, will 
prevent the air from coming in contact with it, 
and keep it sweet. After the cider has mostly 
been drawn, the oil may be saved for another 
year, or used for other purposes. — 4. Scald, 
and just before the boiling point is reached, re- 
move the scum that rises by skimming. By 
this means the fine tissues of the apple contain- 
ed in the juice are brought to the surface, which 
is the most active cause of fermentation. Cider, 
so treated, will keep through winter and not be- 
come hard, without the addition of any hurtful 
drugs. — 5. For 40 gals. take 1 qt. aleohol, and 
add to it 4 0z., each, oils of wintergreen, sassa- 
fras and cinnamon; shake up and pour into the 
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cider; bung, and shake the bar’el gently, and | 


let it stand to cure. Age adds to its quality. — 
6. Take about 2 tablespoonfuls yellow mustard 


seed and place in a white line bag, securely | 


fastened, and then suspend in the barrel of cider. 
It will keep it sweet for a long time. — 7. Sali- 
eylic acid has been extensively used, and sam- 
ples of cider that have been kept 6 months to 1 
year, still have the peculiar flavor of sweet cid- 
er, and are sweet cider; 1 oz. issufficient for 1 
barrel of 32 gals. Put the acid in the cider, 
and mixit well; then bung. It will not ferment. 
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SOUR, To Sweeten. — If cider is long made, 
or souring when you get it, about 1 qt. hickory 
ashes (or a little more of other hard wood ash- 
es) stirred into each barrel will sweeten and clar- 
ify; but if it is not rectified, it must be racked 
_ off to get clear of the pomace, as with this in it 
it will sour. Oil or whisky barrels are best to 
put cider in, or 4 pt. sweet oil to 1 barrel, or 1 
gal. whisky to 1 barrel, or both, may be added 
with decidedly good effects ; isinglass, 4 0z. to 1 
barrel, helps to clarify and settle cider that is 
; not to be rectified. 
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REMARKS. — Vinegar is made from cider, 
malt, wine, sugar, molasses, ete. Cider made 
late in the season, of mature apples, rich in sug- 
ar, vields a better article of vinegar than that 
produced earlier in the season. Filteringthrough 
animal charcoal will leave the vinegar nearly 
clear. 
require attention. Cider tainted from impure 
or musty vessels, will not produce a first-class 
vinegar. LIron-bound whisky casks, well paint- 
ed on the outside, are preferred. In manufac- 
turing large quantities of vinegar, the barrels 
may be stored in an outhouse warmed by the 
sun, or placed in lofts of any outhouse. 
stored for the winter in cellars, the barrels must 
be rolled out in the spring and placed under a 
shed with the open bungs exposed to the sun’s 
rays, but the casks shaded. <A large handful 
of sugar placed in vinegar will hasten the sour- 
ing andimprove the sharpness. 

BEET. — 1 bush. sugar beets, mixed with 9 
bush. apples, makes a cider richer than that 
made from apples alone. Sugar beet juice can 
be converted into vinegar, the same as cider ; it 
makes a stronger article, equally good, but of 
a different flavor. 1 acre of beets will yield 
6,000 gals. vinegar. 

CELERY.—13 lb. celery seed; 1 qt. best cider 
vinegar; 1 teaspoonful salt; 1 tablespoonful 
white sugar; pour the seed into ajar; scald the 
salt and vinegar, and pour over the celery seed; 
set to cool; cover tightly; let it stand 1 week, 
after which strain into small flasks for use. This 
will be nice for use when celery is out of season. 

CHILI.—Take 50 peppers, cut or bruised, to 1 

t. best vinegar; let it stand 14 days; strain and 
eep in pt. bottles. 

CIDER. — When cider has done fermenting, 
fill into a keg; then take strips of straw paper, 
and dip thém into West India molasses and put 
them into the keg of cider; set in a warm place 
near the stove, and in a few weeks the contents 
will have turned to sharp vinegar. If desired 
in a shorter time, pour into the keg 1 pt. of the 
molasses, and 1 teacupful yeast for every gal. 
cider; filla jug with the mixture and let it stand 
uncorked, back of the eook stove. In 24 hours 
it will commence fermenting, and not take over 
2 weeks to make splendid vinegar. Then draw 
off into bottles mei cork tight. The straw pa- 
ow acts like mother, to which in a few days it 

ears a close resemblance. 

CLOVER BLOSSOM. — To 1 gal. clear clover 


The barrels in which the cider is placed, | 


When | 


| blossoms, add 1 qt. molasses and 4 lb. sugar; 
| pour over these 1 gal. boiling water; when cold, 
add 3 Le good yeast. If more water is need- 
_ ed, add as you please. It makes strong vinegar. 
_ CORN. — Steep 1 pt. good, firm corn in 23 
_ gals. cold water, 2 or 3 hours, and then put it 
on the fire and boil until the corn shows signs of 
bursting; take it off before the grains burst, and 
strain the liquid, adding } 1b. sugar to each gal.; 
place the jug containing it in the sun, and in 3 
weeks or more the liquid will be good vinegar. 

COWSLIP.—4 gals. water, with the chill taken 
off; 6 lbs. brown sugar; 4 pk. cowslips, flowers 
_and stalks; put all in a cask with 8 tablespoon- 
| fuls yeast; lay a piece of glass or slate over the 
bung-hole, and set in a warm place till the vin- 
egar grows sour; then fasten the bung down. 
This makes excellent vinegar. If kept in a warm 
place, the vinegar will be ready in 6 months; + 
oz. isinglass will make it clear sooner. 

ECONOMICAL.—A good article of vinegar is 
| often made in a small barrel (with a faucet and 
_bung-hole), placed in some warm spot in the 
kitchen; there should be strong stock to begin 
with inthe form of good, sharp cider vinegar ; 
to this is added from time to time as needed, a 
few gals. hard cider; or'the parings and cores 
| of sound fruit may be placed in a stone jar, cov- 
ered with soft warm water and set in the sun or 
other warm place for 1 fortnight, when it can 
be strained and added to the stock in the barrel. 
The addition of molasses or sugar (1 table- 
spoonful of the former to 1 gal. of juice) is 
thought to expedite the conversion. Where 
much fruit is used, the refuse portions will make 
enough vinegar fora large family, free from the 
poisonous acids too often present in vinegar of 
commerce. 

GERMAN. — Soft water, 74 gals.; honey, or 
brown sugar, 2 lbs.; cream of tartar, 2 0z.; corn 
spirit, or whisky, 1 gal. 

GOOSEBERRY.—-To every gal. water put 1 qt. 
ripe gooseberries ; boil the water first, and let it 
stand till cold ; then crush the fruit with a wood- 
en spoon, and add it to the water; let it stand 
covered 5 days, in a cool place, stirring it twice 
every day; strain through a hair sieve into a 
cask and to every gal. add 1} lbs. moist sugar; 
when it has stood 6 months, bottle it. 

GRAPE. — 1. Vinegar from grapes may be 
made as follows: The wine is stirred into a 
| large tun which contains lees, and, when mixed, 
| is squeezed through cloth sacks into an iron: 
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bound vat, whence, after standing some hours, 
it is drawn off into casks for fermenting. These 
casks have only a small opening at the top, and 
are kept at 77° to 86° Fahr. After 14 or more 
days, the vinegar is drawn off cautiously into 
barrels which contain birchwood chips. This 
clarifies it, and after standing a few days it may 
be siphoned off into casks. The residue, con- 
taining mother, is employed to ferment all the 
subsequent liquor, by simply pouring the latter 
into the cask used previously. — 2. Take full 
grown green grapes before they turn sweet; put 
them in a porcelain lined kettle, with water to 
cover them, and stew until tender; then pour 
into a hair sieve, and let it stand to drain, press- 
ing slightly. Then sweeten slightly, and heat 
the juice to the boiling point, and can in bottles 
or vials. This will spoil if not canned in a little 
longer time than common stewed fruit; but it 
will not produce mother, nor breed vinegar 
eels. It can be used to acidify cabbage, and in 
place of lemon or lime juice. The strained 
grapes may be returned to the kettle and sweet- 
ened, and, with the addition of water, will prove 
sour enough for sauce. 

GROCERS’.—1. Take 3 barrels; let one of them 
be a vinegar barrel; fill this last up before it is 
quite empty, with molasses, 2 gals.; soft water, 
11 gals.; yeast, 1 - keeping ioe proportions 
in filling up the whole 8 barrels; sell the vinegar 
out of your old vinegar barrel as soon as it is 
ready, which will be inashorttime. When near- 
ly empty, fill it up with the fluid as before, and 

ass on to sell out the next barrel. By the time 
it is disposed of, go on to the last; then go back 
to the first, filling up your barrels in every case 
when nearly empty, and vou will always keep a 
stock of good vinegar on hand, unless your sales 
are large; in which case, follow the next pro- 
cess. Have the bung-holes open in the barrels to 
admit air. The free admission of warm air hast- 
ens the process. —2. Take a quantity of maple, 
beech, or basswood chips, and soak them in good 
vinegar for 2 or 8 days; with these chips fill a 
barrel which has been pierced with a large num- 
ber of inch holes all around the sides for the free 
admission of air among the chips; cut another 
barrel in halves; place $ below the barrel with 
the chips, and the other 4 above it; pierce the 
bottom of the top tub with a number of gimlet 
holes, and place in the holes several threads of 
twine, to make the vinegar flow evenly over 
the chips. The liquid drains down slowly 
through the chips and out ofa faucet near the 
bottom of the barrel into the lower tub. It 
should run through every 4 hours, and then be 
baled or pumped back.” Leach any of the fol- 
lowing preparations through the shavings: 1} 
lbs. sugar to each gal. water; 2 Ibs. dregs mo- 
lasses barrels to each gal. water; reduce small 
beer, lager beer, ale ete., with water (small beer 
needs little water, lager beer as much water as 
beer); add 3 gal. water to 2 gals. cider. Use soft 
water, and use 2 qts. yeast to every barrel. 
This vinegar can be made in 8 days, and the 
process should be attended to during warm 
weather, or in aroom where a high temperature 
is kept up. 

MINT. — Procure fresh mint; pick the leaves 
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from the stalk and fill a jar with them; add 
vinegar until the jar is full; cover to exclude 
the air, and let it infuse a fortnight; strain the 
liquor and put it into small bottles for use, of 
welch the corks should be sealed. 

MOTHER, To Prevent.—This is a thick, shiny 
substance, concreted in liquor, particularly in 
vinegar. To prevent this, add a few drops of 
sulphuric acid to each gal. vinegar, and it will 
thoroughly arrest vegetation of this kind. 

RAISIN.—Made from the marc left from mak- 
ing raisin wine; 1 cwt. to every 12 or 15 gals. 
water, with a little yeast. 

RHUBARB. — Drain off the first water from 
rhubarb, when it has stewed 5 minutes; evapor- 
ate it to the requisite sourness, and use it in- 
stead of vinegar for the table and cooking. It 
is an agreeable acid, and in many cases it can 
be used instead of lemon. It isa natural acid, 
and more wholesome than vinegar formed by 
the decay of sweets. It may be evaporated by 
a gentle heat to an intense degree of sourness, 
and kept in cans or in bottles for use, and re- 
duced with water when wanted. 

ROSE. — This is made by pouring the best 
white wine vinegar into a jar loosely filled with 
rose leaves, to the height first occupied by the 
leaves; after the mixture has thus remained 2 
or 8 weeks in the sun ora warm situation, it 
may be strained; if not sufficiently fine for bot- 
tling, fine in the usual way, either with isinglass 
or a little alum water. It is best to keep the 
vinegar in large bottles, tightly corked, and put 
into each bottle 1 lump of refined sugar. 

SUGAR.—To led qt. spring water put } Ib. 
coarse sugar; boil them together, and skim the 
liquor as long as scum rises. After pouring it 
intoa tub or vessel, let it stand until cool enough 
to work; then place in it a toast spread with 
yeast, of a size proportioned to the quantity 
made; let it ferment a day or two; then beat 
the yeast into it; put it into a keg or barrel, with 
a flat stone over the bung hole, and place it in a 
situation where it may receive the warmth of 
the sun. Make this vinegar in March or April, 
and it will be fit for use in Julyor August. If 
it is to be bottled, it should be previously 
drawn carefully from the first cask into another, 
and 1 handful of shred isinglass thrown into 1 
barrel of vinegar, or less, in proportion to the 
quantity of liquid; then let it stand a few days 
to clear. 

TARRAGON.—Gather full-grown shoots of tar- 
ragon the day before they are wanted; fill } gal. 
jar with as many as it will hold without pressing 
down; add 8 cloves and the thin rind of 1 lemon, 
and fill up the. jar with white wine vinegar ; 
leave it tightly corked, exposed to the sun for 2 
or 8 weeks; then strain off the vinegar, wringing 
the tarragon in a cloth; filter through paper, 
and bottle. 

TESTING. —1. A method of testing vinegar, 
to ascertain whether it has been adulterated 
with sulphuric acid, consists in covering a ves- 
sel of boiling water with a wide saucer, pans 
a layer of a solution of sugar upon this, and af- 
ter this has evaporated to dryness, and is still 
hot, laying upon the sugar a drop of the vinegar 
to be tested. Pure vinegar does not produce 
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blackening of sugar; but this result takes place 
if it has been falsified with sulphuric acid. To 
determine the presence of a trifling percentage 
of sulphuric acid in any liquid, a similar experi- 
ment may be employed. A drop of water, 
hanging toa glass tube, which contains not over 
an 80,1000th part sulphurie acid, will produce 
action upon the heated layer of sugar. In this 
case there is no blackening, but the change is 
to green. Other acids, such as phosphoric acid, 


0 


hydrochloric acid, nitric acid, etc., do not pro-~ 
duce this alteration of sugar. — 2. Paper writ- 
ten on or smeared with pure vinegar; is not 
charred when strongly warmed before the fire ; 
if it is, the sample contains fully 2 per cent. of 
oil of vitriol. —, 

WHITE WINE.—Mash up 20 lbs. raisins; add 
10 gals. water; let it stand in a warm place for 1 
month, and you will have pure white wine vine- 
gar. The raisins may be used a second time. 
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AMBROSIAL, or NECTAR CREAM SODA.— 
Take 2 oz. tartaric acid; 2 oz. cream of tartar ; 
23ibs. white sugar; 1 qt. water; whites of 4 
eggs, well beaten ; 2 tablespoonfuls wheat flour ; 
put all ina tin dish, and heat (but not to boil- 
ing point); add 2 drops fine oil of lemon, or 
other flavoring preferred, and that will com- 
plete the syrup. When ready to use, pour 3 
tablespoonfuls of the syrup into a tumbler 3 full 
of water; add as much soda as can be held on 
a dime, and drink immediately. A cool, re- 
freshing summer beverage. 

ANTI-FERMENT.—A substance sold in the 
cider districts for the purpose of arresting fer- 
mentation.—l. It generally consists of sulphite 
of lime in powder, or a mixture of equal parts 
of the sulphite and powdered mustard. — 2. 
Mix together 14 lb. of mustard seed with 1 lb. 
cloves, and bruise them well without drying. 
Use.—A portion of either of the above added to 
cider or perry tends to allay the fermentation, 
when it has been renewed. The second may 
be used for wine and beer as well as cider. 
Caution.—In the above, the sulphite must be 
employed, not the sulphate, which is quite a 
different article. 

BEER TONIC.— Plain syrup, 22° Baume, 5 
gal.; oil of wintergreen, 2 dr.; oil of sassafras, 2 
dr.; oil of allspice, 4 dr.; oil of sweet orange, 2 
dr.; mix the oil with 12 oz. of alcohol, and add 
to the plain syrup; then add 35 gal. of water, at 
blood heat, and ferment with suflicient yeast ; 
to this add 1 dr. of salicylic acid, dissolved with 
1 dr. of baking soda in smali glass water; after it 
has ceased effervescing, add to the fermenting 
beer. The object of using this minute quantity 
is to prevent putrefactive fermentation. The 
natural vinous ferments will not be obstructed 
by it. 

BOMBA, An Italian Drink.—Blanch and pound 
4 oz. of sweet almonds to a smooth paste, add- 
ing a few drops of fresh lemon juice during the 
process, to prevent. their oiling, and an equal 
weight of fine white sugar; when perfectly 
smooth, add (very gradually) 2 qt. of warm 
water, stirring briskly all the time, and, when 
cold, strain carefully and use. 

BOTTLED SODA WATER (Without Machine.)— 
In each gal. of water to be used, dissolve # lb. 
crushed sugar and 1 oz. oT gubeeist ily of so- 
da; then fill pint bottles with this water; drop 
into each bottle 4 dr. pulverized citric acid ; 
immediately cork and tie down; handle the 


bottles carefully, and keep cool. More sugar 
may be added, if desired. 

CENTENNIAL MEAD.—Mix 1 gt. boiling wa- 
ter with 2} lb. brown sugar, 2 oz. tartaric acid, 
and } pt. mollasses; when cool, add $ oz. any 
flavoring extract. Two fingers of this syrup ina 
glass of ice-water wnakes a refreshing summer 
drink; serve each glass with } teaspoonful bi- 
carbonate of soda, 

CHAMPAGNE A LA MINUTE. — Put into a 
pitcher or bowl 2 teaspoonfuls of carbonate of 
soda and about 2 oz. of finely powdered sugar ; 
poe upon these 1 qt. of sharp cider, and you 

ave a very pleasant imitation of champagne. 

CHERRY BOUNCE.—Crush 4 lb., each, sour 
and sweet cherries in a stone jar, breaking all 
the stones; add 2} lb. white sugar, and 1 gal. 
best whisky ; put into a jug, and shake every 
day for 1 month ; then let it stand quiet another 
month; strain off and bottle. 

CHOCOLATE SYRUP.—Selected chocolate, t 
Ib.; water, 4 pt.; have the chocolate rubbed 
well to powder, or by means of a Keystone 
beater, or other suitable apparatus, thoroughly 
incorporate, adding 4 lb. sugar; bring to Boil- 
ing point with constant stirring; remove from 
the source of heat; continue the use of the me- 
chanical stirrer for 20 minutes; when cold, add 
extract vanilla, 1 0z.; essence cinnamon, } 0z.; 
and enough thin sirup to make 1 gal. Much 
depends upon the selection of the chocolate. 
Avoid scorching, and this means constant atten- 
tion and stirring. 

CINNAMON SIRUP.—Oil of cinnamon, 8 min.; 
tincture of capsicum, 2 dr.; dissolve and add to 
a solution of sugar, 7 1b., in boiled water, 1 gal. 

COCOANUT BEVERAGE.—To 2 grated cocon- 
nuts with their milk, add 2 qt. pure water; 
place over the fire, and boil for 5 or 6 minutes, 
stirring constantly with a wooden spatula; then 
strain through a hair sieve. Add to the liquid 
12 oz. of pulverized sugar; mix well together 
andice. This is a delightfully cooling bever- 
age. 

COFFEE BEVERAGE, Iced.—Make 1 at. of 
strong coffee, to which add 1 pt. of simple 
syrup; mix well and put into a freezer, and 
freeze just sufficiently to admit of its being 
poured into glasses for use. 

COOLING FEVER DRINK.—Vinegar, 1 1b.; 
honey, 2 1b.; water, 6 1b.; mix. 

CREAM-OF-TARTAR DRINK.—Put into a large 


pitcher, 1 oz. of cream of tartar; the rind and 
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juice of 2 large, fresh lemons; 4 oz. of loaf 
sugar; pour over these ingredients 2 qts. of boil- 
ing water; stir until the sugar dissolves ; leave 
until quite cold; then stir again, strain and 
serve. 

CURRANT ICE WATER.—Press the juice from 
ripe currants; strain it, and put 1 1b. sugar to 
each pt. juice; bottle, cork and seal, and kee 
in acool, dry place. When wanted, mix wit 
ice-water; or put water into it, make it very 
sweet, and freeze. 

EFFERVESCING JELLY DRINK.—When jams 
or jellies are too old for table use, mix them 
with good vinegar, and use them with soda or 

\.saleratus. 

EGG NOG.—1.(For 20.) Take 18 or 20 egg 
fyolks; 15 tablespoonfuls pulverized sugar; beat 
| together, and grate into them 1 nutmeg; add 1 
‘pt. best brandy or Jamaica rum, and 3 or4 
| glasses fine sherry ; beat to a froth whites of the 

eggs; whip all together, and add 5 pts. rich 
milk.. A pleasant and nutritious drink; sherry 
wine may be substituted for the stronger liquors, 
should they be objected to.—2. Mix yolks 12 
eggs; 2 qts. brandy; 1 pt. Santa Cruz rum; 2 
gal. milk; 14 lb. white sugar; beut well; put 
the whites of the eggs on the top for ornament, 
first beating them to a stiff froth ; serve cold.— 
3. Eggs, 5; sugar, 5 tablespoonfuls ; milk, 1 qt.; 
best brandy, 4 pt.; nutmeg; stir the sugar and 
yolks of eggs together; add milk; then brandy; 
and, lastly, stir in the whites of 3 eggs, whipped 
up stiff. Flavor to taste. 

FRUIT DRINKS.—These are delicious and ex- 
tremely refreshing, and can be very easily man- 
ufactured. Put 8 large tablespoonfuls of any 
favorite preserve into a pitcher, pour over it a 
quart of boiling water; leave until cold; then 
strain and use. Those preserves with a tart 
flavor, such as black currant, quince, barberry, 
damson, etc., are the most suitable for this pur- 


ose. 
i GINGER BEER.—1. Put into a large earth- 
enware pan the thin yellow rind and strained 
juice of 6 lemons, 8 oz. of bruised ginger, 3 lbs. 
of loaf sugar, and 1 oz. cream of tartar; pour 
over 3 gals. of boiling water, and when just 
warm, add 38 tablespoonfuls of fresh brewer’s 
yeast; stir the preparation for a few minutes, 
and then leave it to ferment until next day ; 
skim the yeast very carefully from the surface, 
strain the beer gently from the sediment at the 
bottom, and put it into proper bottles. Cork 
with perfectly sound corks, which should be 
apd in boiling water immediately before 
using ; secure tightly with wire, and store for 3 
or 4 days previous to drinking—2. Brown 
sugar, 2 lbs.; boiling water, 2 gals.; cream of tar- 
tar, 1 oz.; bruised ginger root, 2 0z.; infuse the 
ginger in the boiling water; add your sugar and 
cream of tartar; when lukewarm, strain; then 
add 4 pt. good yeast. Let it stand all night, 
then bottle; if you desire, you can add 1 lemon 
and the white of an egg to fine it.—3. (En- 
lish.) 3 gals. water; 6 oz. pulverized ginger ; 4 
fo. sugar; 4 oz. cream tartar; boil, and when 
cold add 2 tablespoonfuls of yeast. Allow it to 
stand over night, then filter and bottle. A most 
pleasing beverage. 
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GINGER BEER POWDERS.—1. Ginger, bruis- 
ed, 3 0z.5 cream of tartar, 2 0z.; essence of 
lemon, 4 drops; mix. Some sugar may be 
added, if it be thought desirable to make the 
amie look bigger. For use, this powder is to 

e added to 1 gal. of boiling water, in which 
dissolve 1 Ib. of lump sugar; and when the 
mixture is nearly cool, 2 or 8 tablespoontuls of 
yeast are to be added. The mixture should be 
set aside to work for 4 days, when it may be 
strained and bottled.—2. Jamaica ginger, pow- 
dered, 1 0z.; sodium bicarbonate, 7 0z.; sugar, 
1} 1b. 1 fl. dr. oil of lemon. Make into pow- 
ders. 

GINGER LEMONADE.—} cupful vinegar; 1 
cupful sugar ; 2 teaspoonfuls ginger ; stir well; 
put in a qt. pitcher, and fill with ice-water. If 
wanted sweeter or sourer, more of the needed 
ingredients may be put in. It is almost as good 
as lemonade. 

GINGER MEAD. —1 gal. water; 1 lb. loat 
sugar; 4 oz. race ginger; 1 lemon, sliced, with- 
out seeds; 1 teacupful yeast; let it stand over 
night to ferment; then pour off without stir- 
ring; add to each bottle 1 raisin; cork tight. 

GINGER POP.—1. 1 oz. tartaric acid; white 
sugar, 5 lbs.; 1} 1b. bruised ginger (root); 12 gal. 
of water; whites of 6 eggs, beaten to a froth; 
oil of lemon, 2dr. The ginger root should be 
boiled for 4 hour in 2 gals. water; strain care- 
fully and add the oil. After 24 hours, strain 
and bottle.—2. 5 lbs. of loaf sugar to 5 gals. of 
cold water, 4 lemons, 2 oz. white root ginger, 4 
oz. cream tartar; boil the sugar and ginger 
(previously pound the latter); when it has boil- 
ed 15 minutes, strain it through a flannel cloth 
into a large crock; put in the cream tartar; 
slice also the lemon into it; let it stand until 
milk warm, then add a teacup of yeast; let it 
stand a little, then bottle it tightly in stone bot- 
tles; in three days it will be fit for use—8. 5 
lbs. of cream tartar; ginger, 8 0z.; sugar, 35 1bs.; 
essence of lemon, 5 dr.; water, 30 gals.; yeast, 2 
qt.—4. Take 5} gals. water; ginger root (bruis- 
ed), § 1b.; tartaric acid, 4 0z.; white sugar, 2} 
Ibs.; whites of 3 eggs, well beaten; 1 small tea- 
spoonful lemon oil; 1 gill yeast; boil the root 
for 30 minutes in 1 gal. water; strain, and put 
the oil in while hot; mix. Make overnight ; in 
the morning skim and bottle.—5. (Royal.) To 
3 gals. of water add 4 1b. cream tartar, 3 oz. 
ginger, 3} lb. white sugar, $ dr. essence of lem- 
on, 4 pt. yeast. The corks should be tied down. 

GRAPE JUICE, Home-Made.—1. 1 qt. grape 
juice ; 3 qts. water ; 23 lbs. brown sugar; keep in 
an open barrel 9 days, covering only with mus- 
lin, to exclude insects ; then put in aclose cask; 
fasten the bung, and set aside till spring; then 
rack off and bottle.—2. Let the grapes gather- 
ed be rather ripe, with all decayed ones remov- 
ed; mash, strain and measure; to each gal. 
juice add 1 |b. white sugar; let stand for 2 or 8 
days; skim, strain and measure as before, and 
to each gal. add 1 lb. sugar; let it stand again 
for 2 or 3 days; and add 1 Ib. of sugar to each 
gal.; cork and put away. Do not add a drop 
of water to the juice if you want rich wine.—3. 
Stem, and press through a coarse cloth, 2 lbs. 
catawba grapes; add 3 tablespoonfuls loaf 
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sugar; when dissolved, add 1 cupful cold water; 
cool with ice, and drink. 

HOME-MADE SODA.—40 er., each, carbonate 
soda and fine loaf sugar; 50 gr. lemon or tar- 
taric acid; mix these in 4 glasses water; stir, 
and drink. If asliced lemon be substituted for 
the acid, this drink will be found more delic- 
ious; it is refreshing in hot weather or when 
one is feverish. 

HOP BEER.—Water, 5 qts.; hops, 6 0z.; boil 
8 hours; strain the liquor; add water, 5 qts.; 
bruised ginger, 4 0z.; and boil a little longer; 
strain, and add 4 lbs. sugar; and when milk 
warm, 1 pt. of yeast. Let it ferment; in 24 
hours it is ready for bottling. 

IMPERIAL BEVERAGE.—1. Pare off the yel- 
low rind or zest from 1 fresh lemon; add it to 
1 qt. of cream. Place upon the fire and bring 
it to the boiling point, stirring continually; 
now remove, and continue to stir until quite 
cold. Sweeten with powdered sugar to your 
taste. Strain the juice of 4 lemons into a china 
bowl; pour the cream slowly upon the juice, 
holding the vessel containing it 2 feet above 
the bowl; stir well together, and let it stand 2 
hours before using it.—2. Cream of tartar, } 02.; 
fresh orange or lemon peel, 3 oz.; lump sugar, 
4 oz.; boiling water, 8 pts.; digest in a close ves- 
sel until cold, then pour off the clear.—3. (Col- 
lier.) To the last add cream of tartar, 3 0z., and 
sweeten to palate. Refrigerant; a common 
drink in fevers and in hot weather. 

IMPERIAL CREAM NECTAR SODA.—Part (st. 
Water, 1 gal.; loaf sugar, 6 lbs.; tartaric acid, 6 
oz. gum Arabic, 1 oz. Part 2d. Flour, 4 tea- 
spoonfuls; whites of 5 eggs, beat finely togeth- 
er; add 4 pt. water. When the first part is 
blood warm, put in the second; boil 3 minutes, 
and it is done; 3 tablespoonfuls of syrup to # 
glass of water; add 4 teaspoonful carbonate of 
soda, made fine; stir well and drink at leisure. 

IMPERIAL POP.—Cream of tartar, 8 0z.; gin- 

er, 1 oz.; white sugar, 24 0z.; lemon juice, 1 0z.; 

oiling water, 14 gal.; when cool, strain and fer- 
ment with 1 oz. yeast, and bottle. 

KING’S CUP.—Yellow peel of 1 lemon; lump 
sugar, 14 0z.; cold water, 1 pt.; infuse 8 or 10 
hours, and strain. The addition of 1 teaspoon- 
ful of orange flower water is an improvement. 
Used as adiluent in cases where acid liquors are 
inadmissible. 

KOUMISS.—1. Into 1 qt. new milk put 1 gill 
fresh buttermilk and 3 or 4 lumps white sugar ; 
mix well, and see that the sugar dissolves. Put 
in a warm place to stand 10 hours, when it will 
be thick. Pour from 1 vessel to another, until 
it becomes smooth and uniform in consistency ; 
bottle and keep in a warm place 24 hours; it 
may take 386 in winter. The bottle must be 
tightly corked and the corks tied down. Shake 
well 5 minutes before opening.—2. Fill a qt. 
champagne bottle up to the neck with pure 
milk ; add 2 tablespoonfuls of white sugar, after 
dissolving the same in a little water over a hot 
fire; add also } of a 2 cent cake of compressed 
yeast, Then tie the cork on the bottie secure- 
ly,and shake the mixture well; place it in a 
room of the temperature of 50° to 95° Fahr. for 
6 hours, and finally in the ice-box over night, 
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Drink in such quantities as the stomach may 
require. Be sure that the milk is pure; that 
the bottle is sound; that the yeast is fresh; to 
open the mixture in the morning with great 
care, on account of its effervescing properties; 
not to drink it at all if there is any curdle or 
thickening part resembling cheese, as this indi- 
cates that the fermentation has been prolonged 
beyond the proper time.—3. To a qt. of new 
mill add a sixth part of water; and to this mix- 
ture add, as a ferment, an eighth part of the 
sourest buttermilk that can be got. In future 
preparations, a similar quantity of old koumiss 
will better answer the purpose of a ferment. 
Cover the vessel with a cloth, and stand in a 
place of moderate warmth for 24 hours, when a 
thick substance will be found collected at the 
top. Stir well until this substance is thoroughly 
mixed with liquid portion beneath, and stand for 
24 hours more, when, having filled a bottle two- 
thirds full, and again thoroughly mixed by 
shaking, the preparation, now jailed koumiss, 
may be used at once, or the bottle tightly 
corked and kept in a cool place for future use. 
Always shake the bottle well before using.—4. 
Dilute the milk with one-sixth part of hot water, 
and, while still tepid, add one-eighth of very 
sour (but otherwise good) buttermilk; put it 
into a wide jug, cover with a clean cloth, and 
let it stand in a warmish place (about 75° Far.) 
for 24 hours; stir up well, and leave for an- 
other 24 hours; then beat thoroughly together, 
and pour from jug to jug till perfectly smooth 
and creamy. It is now koumiss, and may be 
drunk at once. To make it sparkling, which is 
generally preferred, put it into champagne or 
soda-water bottles ; do not quite fill them, well 
secure the corks, and lay down in a cool cellar. 
It will then keep for 6 or 8 weeks, though it be- 
comes increasingly acid. To mature some 
for drinking quickly, it is as well to keep a bot- 
tle or two to start with in some warmer place, 
and from time to time shake vigorously. ith 
this treatment it should, in about 3 days, be- 
come sufliciently effervescent to spurt freely 
through a champagne tap, which must be used 
for drawing it off as required. Later on, when 
very frothy and acid, it is more pleasant to 
drink if a little sweetened water (or milk and 
water) is first put into the glass. Shake the bot- 
tle, and hold it inverted well into the tumbler 
before turning the tap. Having made one lot 
of koumiss as above, you can use some of that 
instead of buttermilk as a ferment for a second 
lot, and so on 5 or 6 times in succession; after 
which it will be found advisable to begin again 
as at first. Mare’s milk is the best for koumiss; 
then ass’ milk. Cow’s milk may be made more 
like them by adding a little sugar of milk (or 
even loaf sugar) with the hot water before fer- 
menting. But perhaps the chief drawback to 
cow’s milk is that the cream separates perma- 
nently, whereas that of mare’s milk will remix. 
Hence use partially skimmed milk, for if there 
is much cream it only forms little lumps of 
butter, which are apt to clog the tap, or are 
left behind in the bottle. 

LEMONADE.—1. Peel off the yellow rinds 
from 1 dozen bright, fresh lemons, taking care 
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that none of the rind is detached but the yellow 
zest—that portion in which the cells are placed 
containing the essential oil of the fruit. Put 
these rinds into an earthen vessel, pour over 
them 1 pt. of boiling water, and set aside in a 
warm situation to infuse; express the juice 
from 2 dozen lemons; strain it into a porcelain 
bowl, and add 2 lbs. of fine white sugar, 3 qts. 
water, and the infusion from the peels; stir 
all well together, until the sugar is well dis- 
solved; now sample, and if required add more 
acid or more sugar; take care not to have it too 
watery; make it rich with plenty of fruit juice 
and sugar.—2. To the juice of 6 lemons and 
the yellow rind of 2 lemons, add } lb. sugar 
and 1 at. water; ice the lemonade. Water may 
be added according to taste afterward. — 8. 
Take 2 lemons, divide them, and put each half 
into a lemon-squeezer; when all the juice is ex- 
tracted, put the remainder of the lemons into a 
pitcher and pour boiling water on them; after 
they have stood a little, squeeze all the good- 
ness from them; add the juice to some loaf 
sugar, to sweeten pleasantly; then pour on 
enough cold water to make the strength re- 
quired. Ice must be added.—4. Citric acid, 1 
to 1} dr.; essence lemon, 10 drops ; sugar, 2 02.; 


cold water, 1 pt.; agitate together until dis- 
solved. 


Lemon Squeczer. 


LEMONADE, Aerated.—Into each bottle put 
lemon syrup, 1 to 1} 0z ; essence lemon, 8 drops; 
sesquicarbonate of soda, } dr.; water, q. s. to 
nearly fill the bottle; have the cork fitted and 
ready at hand; then add of tartaric acid, 1 dr.; 
instantly close the bottle, and wire down the 
cork; it should be kept inverted, in a cool place, 
and, preferably, immersed in a vessel of ice-cold 
water. 

LEMONADE, Antimoniated.—Add tartar emet- 
ic, 1 gr., to each pt. of ordinary lemonade. 

LEMONADE, Aperient.—Sugar, 1 0z.; lemon 
juice, } fl. oz.; sulphate of soda, 3 dr.; water, 8 
fl. oz.; put them into a soda-water bottle with- 
out shaking; have the cork ready fitted; add of 
sesquicarbonate of soda, } dr., and instantly 
cork the bottle; wire it down and keep ina 
cool place, inverted. 

LEMONADE, Artificial—Loaf sugar, 2 lbs.; 
tartaric acid, 4 0z.; essence of lemon, 380 drops; 
essence of almonds, 20 drops; dissolve the tar- 
taric acid in 2 pts. hot water, add the sugar, and 
lastly the lemon and almond; stir well; cover 
with a cloth, and leave until cold; put 2 table- 
spoonfuls into a tumbler, and fill up with cold 
water. This drink, it is said, will be found 
much more refreshing and more palatable than 
either ginger beer or lemonade, and costs only 
30 cents for 10 pts. Theaddition of a very little 
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bicarbonate of potash to each tumblerful just 
before drinking will give a wholesome efferves- 
cing drink. 

LEMONADE, Lactic.—Lactic acid, 1 to 4 dr.; 
syrup, 2 oz.; water, 1 pt.; mix. 

LEMONADE, Milk.—Dissolve # 1b. loaf sugar 
in 1 pt. boiling water, and mix with 1 gill lem- 
on juice and 1 gill sherry; then add 8 gills cold 
milk; stir the whole well together, and then 
strain it.—2. Take 4 lemons, pare the rind as 
thin as possible ; squeeze them into 1 qt. water ; 
add 3 1b. fine sugar; let it stand 2 or 3 hours, 
and pass it through a jelly bag.—2. (Efferves- 
cing, without a Machine.) Put into each bottle 
2dr. sugar, 2 drops essence lemon, $ dr. bicar- 
bonate potash, and water to fill the bottle; then 
drop in 85 or 40 gr. of citric or tartaric acid in 
crystals, and cork immediately, placing the 
bottles in a cool place, or preferably, in iced 
water.—4, 2 scruples sesquicarbonate of soda, 
2 dr. sugar, 4 drops essence of lemon, and 3 pt. 
water; lastly, 8 dr. tartaric acid in crystals. 
Care must be taken to avoid accidents from the 
bursting of bottles.—5. Into a soda-water bottle, 
nearly filled with water, put 1 oz. sugar, 2 drops 
essence of lemon (dropped on the sugar), 20 gr. 
bicarbonate of potash in crystals; and, lastly, 
30 to 40 gr. of citric acid, also in crystals. Cork 
immediately. 


LEMONADE, Portable.—Mix strained lemon 


,|juice with loaf sugar, in the proportion of 4 


large lemons to 1 1b.; grate the rind of the lem- 
ons into this, and preserve the mixture in a jar. 
If too sweet, add a little citric acid. Use 1 table- 
spoonful to a tumbler of water. 

LEMONADE POWDERS.—1. Powdered citric 
or tartaric acid, 12 gr. powdered white sugar, 
} 02.3 essence of lemon, 1 drop (or a little of 
the yellow peel of a Jemon rubbed off ona piece 
of sugar); mix. For 1 glass.—2. White sugar, 
41b.; citric or tartaric acid, 1} 0z.; essence of 
lemon, + 0z.; mix well, and preserve it in a bot- 
tle for use. 1 to 2 dessertspoonfuls make a glass 
of lemonade. It is also put up in papers con- 
taining about 2} dr. each.—3. Take 1 oz. crys- 
talized citric acid, rub in fine, and mix thor- 
oughly with 1 lb. dry pulverized white sugar ; 
put in asingle drop of oil of lemon peel to flav- 
or it, and mix well; preserve in bottles for fu- 
ture use. In place of citric acid, you may take 
tartaric acid. 

LEMON BEER.—1. Boiling water, 1 gal.; lem- 
on, sliced, 1; bruised ginger, 1 0z.; yeast, 1 tea- 
cupful; sugar, 1 1b.; let it stand 12 to 20 hours, 
and it is ready to bottled.—2. Put ina keg 1 
gal. water; 1 sliced lemon; 1 tablespoonful gin- 
ger; 1 pt. syrup; 4 pt. yeast. Ready for use in 
24 hours; if bottied, tie down the corks. 

LEMON JUICE, Artificial.—1. Citric or tar- 
taric acid, 2} oz., gum, 4 0z.; pieces of fresh 
lemon peel, $0z.; loaf sugar, 2 0z.3 boiling wa- 
ter, 1 qt.; macerate, with occasional agitation, 
till cold, and strain. Excellent.—2. Water, 1 pt.; 
sugar, 1 0z.; essence of lemon, 80 drops; pure 
acetic acid to acidulate. Inferior. Both are used 
to make lemonade. 

LEMON SUGAR.—Sugar, 4 lbs.; tartaric acid, 
3 0z.3 essence of lemon, $ oz, Used te make 
lemonade, ete. 
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LEMON SYRUP.—Rub the rind off 6 large, 
fresh lemons with 1 1b. of fine loaf sugar,broken 
into small pieces; moisten these with as much 
water as they will absorb; put them into a pre- 
serving pan and boil to a clear syrup; then 
add the strained juice of 12 fresh lemons; stir 
well—off the fire—for 5 minutes; then pour 
into small, perfectly dry bottles, and when quite 
cool cork, seal and store in the usual manner. 


-A-small quantity of this syrup put into a glass 


of pure filtered water immediately transforms 
the latter into the most delicious lemonade. 
Orange syrup is prepared exactly as described 
above, only substituting oranges for the lemons, 
and using a smailer proportion of sugar. 

LIME-FRUIT SYRUP.—A very pleasant and 
cooling drink is made of citric acid, 3 0z.; su- 
gar, 7 lbs.; boiling water, 1 gal.; coloring, q. s.; 
dissolve. 

MAPLE BEER.—1. To 4 gals. boiling water, 
add 1 
spruce; add 1 pt. of yeast, and proceed as with 
ginger pop.—2. To 4 gals. of boiling water, add 
1 qt. of maple syrup, } oz. of essence of spruce, 
and 1 pt. of yeast; let it ferment for 24 hours, 
and then strain and bottle it. In a week or 
more it will be ready for use. 

MEAD.—Mead is an old-fashioned beverage, 
but a very pleasant one, if care be taken in 
making it. It is generally made over strong, 
too much honey being used to the proportion 
of water. The following is a good recipe: 1. 
On 380 lbs. honey (clarified) pour 13 gals. soft wa- 
ter, boiling hot; clarify with the whites of eggs, 
well beaten ; boil again; remove all scum as it 
rises; add 1 oz. of best hops, and boil for 10 
minutes ; then pour the liquor into a tub to cool, 
spreading a slice of toast on both sides with 
genet, and putting it into the tub when the 
iquor is nearly cold. The tub should stand in 
awarm room. When fermentation has thor- 
oughly begun, pour the mixture into a cask, 
and as it works off, fill up the cask, keeping 
back some of the liquor for this purpose. Bung 
down closely when fermentation has ceased, 
leaving a peg hole, which can be closed up ina 
few days. Let it remain a year in the cask be- 
fore bottling offi—2. To 15 lbs. honey add 6 gals. 
of water ; clarify the honey with whites of eggs; 
boil for 10 minutes, and keep thoroughly 
skimmed; add a handful of mixed herbs, 
thyme, rosemary tops and bay leaves; boil for 
% hour more; strain the mixture into a tub, 
upon 5 pts. ground malt; stir well together, and, 
when lukewarm, strain through a cloth into an- 
other tub; work it with yeast, and when fer- 
mentation is set up, pour it into a cask; sus- 
pend in the cask a muslin bag containing sliced 
ginger, 4 0z.; } oz., each, of cloves, nutmeg and 
mace, well bruised; bung up tightly when it 
has ceased working, letting the bag of spices re- 
main. It should stand in the wood for a year, 
and then be bottled off. 

METHEGLIN MEAD.—1. 50 Ibs. clear honey; 
boiling water to fill a 16 gals. cask; stir them 
well for a day or two; add yeast, and ferment. 
—2. From honey, 1 ewt.; warm water, 24 gals.; 
stir well until dissolved; the next day add of 
yeast, 1 pt.; hops, 1 lb.; previously boiled in 


qt. maple syrup; 4 oz. of essence of 
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water, 1 gal., along with water, q.s. to make the 
whole ineasure 1 barrel; mix well, and ferment 
the whole with the usual precautions adopted 
for other liquors. It contains on the average 
from 7 to 8 per cent alcohol. 

NECTAR.—This is a simple, pleasant drink, 
and, generally speaking, extremely popular. 
Dissolve 2 lbs. loaf sugar in 8 qts. boiling water, 
and when cool, add 4 oz. of tartaric or citric 
acid and the strained juice of 6 lemons; color 
according to faney with cochineal, saffron or 
burnt sugar; strain and bottle. This beverage 
will keep good for or 4 weeks, and should al- 
ways be made a few days previous to being re- 
quired, 

OATMEAL WATER.—The method of manu- 
facture is simple. Puta liberal lump of ice into 
a pail with a few handfuls of oatmeal; fill up 
with water ; add the juice of alemon and a little 
sugar, only just enough to give interest; and 
the result is a drink that any man will be 
grateful for on a sweltering dog day. 

ORANGEADE.—1. Juice of 4 oranges; thin 
peel of 1 orange; lump sugar, 4 0z.; boiling 
water, 3 pt.—2. Juice and peel of 1 large or- 
ange; citric acid, 15 grains; sugar, 8 0z.; boil- 
ing water, 1 qt.—8. Pare off the thin, yellow 
rind of 4 oranges, and infuse in } pt. boiling wa- 
ter, express the juice of 12 Florida oranges, 
and strain through a hair sieve; add to this 2 
Ib. fine white sugar, the infusion from the 
rinds and 1 qt. of water. Ice the orangeade— 
4. Slice crosswise 4 oranges and 1 lemon; put 
them into an earthen jug, with 4 oz. loaf sugar; 
pour upon these 1 qt. of boiling water, and al- 
low to stand covered for 1 hour. Decant and 
ice.—5. Simple syrup, } fl. 0z.; tincture of or- 
ange peel, 3 dr.; citric acid, 1 sc.; fill the bottle 
with aerated water.—6. (ffervescing or Aer- 
ated, or Sherbet.) Mix 1 |b. syrup of orange 
peel, 1 gal. of water, and 1 oz. citric acid; 
charge strongly with carbonic acid gas, with a 
machine.—7. Syrup orange juice, # oz.; aerated 
water, 4 pt. 

ORANGEADE POWDERS.—Powdered sugar, 
14} 0z.; powdered orange peel, 12 gr; oil of 
orange peel, 60 drops; essence of cedrat, 12 
drops; bicarbonate of soda, 34 oz.; mix and 
put 145 gr.in each blue paper. In the white 
paper put 82 gr. tartaric acid, or 80 ¢r. citric 
acid, Or the alkaline and acid powders may 
be put into separate bottles, with a measure 
holding the proper proportions of each. The 
orange peel may be omitted. 

ORGEAT BEVERAGE.—Blanch 1 |b. sweet and 
1 oz. bitter almonds; put them into a stone mor- 
tar and pound them to a fine paste, with 1 wine- 
glassful of orange flower water; then add and 
rub in by degrees, $ pt. rose water and 1} pt. 
pure water; strain through a hair sieve and 
add it to 8 pts. simple syrup; place it upon the 
fire and boil up for 1 minute: remove and bot- 
tle. A tablespoonful of this added to tumbler 
ot ice-water, soda or seltzer, is a very pleasant 
and refreshing drink. 

OXYMEL.—An acidulous syrup made of hon- 
ey and vinegar, Clarified honey, 0°32 oz. (avoir- 
dupois); acetic acid, 4 fl. oz.; distilled water, 4 
fl. oz. Liquefy by heat (Br. Ph.) 
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PERRY.—A fermented liquid, prepared from 
ears, in the same way as cider is from apples. 
he reduced pulp must not be allowed to re- 
main long without being pressed. In the cask, 
perry does not bear changes of temperature so 
well as cider. It is therefore advisable, if at 
the end of the succeeding summer it be in 
sound condition, to bottle it, when it will keep 
perfectly well. The red, rough tasted sorts of 

ears are principally used for making perry. 

hey should be quite ripe, without, however, 
approaching to mellowness or pe The best 
perry contains about 9 per cent of absolute al- 
cohol; ordinary perry from 5 to 7 per cent. Per- 
ry is a very Laer tasting and wholesome 
liquid. When bottled champagne fashion, it is 
said to frequently pass for champagne without 
the fraud being suspected. 

PERUVIAN BEER.—(Carbonated.) To } gal. 
of syrup add 1 oz. of extract of cinchona or Pe- 
ruvian bark: This may be flavored with 1 oz. 
essence sarsaparilla or root beer. 

PHILADELPHIA SHERBET.— Boil in 6 pt. 
water, 10 to 12 stalks green rhubarb and 8 oz. 
raisins or figs. When the water has boiled 4 
hour, strain, and mix it with 1 teaspoonful rose- 
water, and vanilla, orange or lemon syrup to 
suit taste. Drink it iced. 

RASPBERRY VINEGAR.—The following makes 
a delicious summer drink by stirring 2 or 3 
tablespoonfuls of it into a tumbler of ice-water : 
Fill a stone jar with ripe berries, and cover with 
pure, strong cider vinegar ; let it stand 5 days ; 
then strain through a sieve, pressing out all the 
juice; allow on white sugar to each pint ot 
this juice, and boil until the sugar is dissolved, 
removing any scum that may arise; take from 
the fire; bottle and seal. 

RHUBARB SHERBET.—Boil in 3 pts. water, 
6 or 8 stalks green rhubarb and 4 oz. raisins or 
figs; when the water has boiled 4 hour, strain, 
and mix it with 1 teaspoonful rose water, and 
orange or lemon syrup to taste. Drink it cold. 

ROOT BEER.— 1. Take 3 gals. molasses ; add 
10 gals. water at 60° Fahr.; let this stand 2 
hours ; then pour into a barrel, and add pow- 
dered sassafras and wintergreen bark, each, 4 
lb.; bruised sarsaparilla root, $ 1b.; yeast, 1 pt.; 
water to fill the barely ferment 12 hours, and 
bottle.-—2. For 10 gals. beer, take 3 Ibs. com- 
mon burdock root, or 1 oz. essence of sassafras; 
? lb. good hops; 1 pt. corn, roasted brown ; 

oilin 6 gals. pure water, till the strength is 
obtained; strain while hot into a keg, addin 
cold water to make 10 gals. When nearly cold, 
add molasses or syrup until pee add also 
as much fresh yeast as will raise a batch of 8 
loaves of bread; place the keg in a cool place, 
and in 48 hours it will be first-rate root beer.— 
8. For each gal. water used, take hops, bur- 
dock, yellow dock, sarsaparilla, dandelion and 
spikenard roots (all bruised), of each, $ 0z.; 
boil 20 minutes; strain while hot; add 8 or 10 
drops of oils of spruce and sassafras, mixed in 
equal proportions ; when cool enough, put in 2 
or 3 tablespoonfuls yeast; molasses, 3 pt., or 
white sugar, 4 ]b., gives the right sweetness. 

SARSAPARILLA BEER.—Sarsaparilla (sliced), 
1 1b guaiacum bark (bruised small), 4 1b.; 
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uaiacum wood (rasped) and licorice root 
Faliosili of each, 4 0z.; aniseed (bruised), 14 02z.; 
mezereon root bark, 1 0z.; cloves (cut small), + 
0z.; moist sugar, 34 lbs.; hot shat bel boiling), 
9 qts.; mix in a clean stone jar; keep in a mod- 
erately warm room, shaking 2 or 3 times daily, 
until fermentation sets in; then let it repose a 
week, when it will be fit for use. 

SARSAPARILLA MEAD.—1 lb. Spanish sar- 
saparilla; boil 5 hours, so as to strain off 2 gals.; 
add 16 lbs. sugar and 10 oz. tartaric acid; 
wineglass of syrup to 4 pt. tumbler water, i 
teaspoonful soda powder, is a fair proportion 
for a drink. 

SARATOGA PUNCH.—Grate the rind of 8 and 
squeeze the juice of 6 lemons; add water the 
same as for lemonade; sweeten to taste; then 
add 6 eggs, zs and whites, beat separately, 
and serve. This makes a delicate frothy drink. 

SASSAFRAS MEAD.—33 lbs. nice brown sug- 
ar; 1} pt. good molasses; 3 qts. boiling water ; 
} qt. tartaric acid. When cool, strain into a 
jue, and mix with this 4 oz. essence of sassafras. 

ut in bottles, cork tight, and keep in a cool 

place. Fora drink, put 2 spoonfuls of this syr- 
up into # glass ice-water, and then add # tea- 
spoonful soda. 

SHERBET.—8 oz. carbonate of soda; 6 oz. 
tartaric acid; 2 1bs. powdered loaf sugar ; 3 dr. 
essence lemon; mix thoroughly; keep corked 
and dry; stir in 2 Easpcontale to 1 pt. cold wa- 
ter, and drink. 

SODA POWDERS.—1. Tartaric acid, 1 02z.; 
bicarbonate soda, 1 oz., 54 gr.; or bicarbonate 
of uni ae loz., 2 dr., 40 gr. reduce the acid 
andeither bicarbonate separately to fine pow- 
der; divide each of these into 16 powders, and 
preserve the acid and alkaline powders in sep- 
arate papers of different colors.—2. Citric acid, 
9 dr.; bicarbonate of soda, 11 dr.; or bicarbon- 
ate of potassa, 13 dr.; proceed as last, dividing 
each into 18 parts.—8. Tartaric acid (in crys- 
tals), 10 dr.; bicarbonate of soda, 11 dr.; or bi- 
carbonate of potassa, 13 dr. Reduce them to 
powder, and divide into 18 parts. 

SOUR DRINK.—1 gal. water ; 1 pt. cider vine- 
gar; 1 lb. sugar; 2 spoonfuls ginger; stir well 
together, and add a lump of ice. A trifle of 
soda stirred into each glass will make it foam 
and sparkle. 

SPANISH BEVERAGE.—1. To ? lb. sugar and 
6 oz. pounded almonds, as for orgeat, re 1 pt. 
grape juice and 8 pts. water; mix well togeth- 
er and filter. It should then be iced.—2. To 3 
pits. rich lemonade, add 1 bottle of claret and 4 
a nutmeg, grated. 

SPRUCE BEER.—1. Essence of spruce, } pt.; 
pane and ginger lara y of each, 5 02z.; 

ops, $ 1b.; water, 3 gals.; boil the whole for 10 
minutes; then add of moist sugar, 12 lbs.; 
warm water, 11 gals.; mix well, and when only 
lukewarm, further add of yeast, 1 pt.; after the 
liquid has fermented for 24 hours, bottle.—2. 
Cold water, 10 gals. boiling water, 11 gals.; 
mix in a barrel; add molasses, 30 Ibs., or brown 
sugar, 24 Ibs.; oil of spruce, or any oil you wish, 
1 oz.; add 1 pt. yeast; terment; bottle in 2 or3 
days. Ifyou wish white spruce beer, use lump 
sugar; for ginger flavor, use 17 oz. ginger root, 
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bruised, and a few hops; boil for 80 minutes in | orange flower water, and 8 pts. water; let them 


8 gals. water; strain and mix well; let it stand 
2 hours and bottle, using yeast.—3. Boil 1 
handful hops and 2 handfuls of chips of sassa- 
fras root, in 10 gals. water; strain, and turn on, 
while hot, 1 gal. molasses, 2 spoonfuls essence 
spruce, 2 spoonfuls ginger, and 1 go 
pounded allspice; put into a cask, and, when 
cold enough, add 4 pt. good yeast; stir well; 
stop it close; when clear, bottle and cork. 
STRAWBERRY WATER.—Bruise 1 lb. of fresh 
strawberries with 3 lb. of finely sifted sugar and 
3 pt. of cold spring water; filter this slowly 
through very fine muslin ; add 1 qt. of cold wa- 
ter and the strained juice of a large lemon, and 
serve. Raspberry, currant or pineapple wa- 
ter may be prepared in the same manner, and 
will be found most delicious, especially if a 
small quantity of carbonate of soda and tartaric 
acid be stirred into each glass immediately be- 
fore drinking, in order to make it effervesce. 


STRAWBERRY SHERBET.—Crush 1 qt. ripe’ 


berries; add juice of 1 lemon, 2 teaspoonfuls of 
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ALKERMES.—1. Bay leaves and mace, each, 
1 1b.; nutmegs and cinnamon, each, 2 0z.; cloves, 
1 oz. (all bruised); cognac brandy, 3} gals.; 
macerate 8 weeks, frequently shaking; then 
distil over 3 gals.; and add clarified spirit of 
kermes, 18 lbs.; orange flower. water, 1 pt.; mix 
well, and bottle. —2. Spice as last; British 
brandy, 4 gals, water, 1 gal.; macerate as be- 
fore, and draw over 4 gals., to which add of 
capillaire, 2 gals., and sweet spirit of nitre, } pt. 
Inferior to the last. 

ANISEED.—1. Aniseed, 2 oz. (or essential oil, 
13 dr.); sugar, 3 lbs. per gal.—2. Aniseed, 4 
oz.; coriander and sweet fennel seeds (bruised), 
each, 1 0z.; rectified spirit, 4 gal.; water, 3 qts.; 
macerate 5 or 6 days; draw over 7 pts.; and 
add lump sugar, 24 lbs.—3. Oil of aniseed, 15 
drops; oils of cassia and caraway, each, 6 drops; 
rub them with a little sugar; then dissolve in 
spirit, 8 ats., by shaking together; filter and 
dissolve in the liquor, sugar, 14 1b. 

BALM OF MOLUCCA.—Mace, 1 dr.; cloves, 4 
oz.; clean spirit, 1 gal.; infuse 1 week in a well- 
corked carboy, frequently shaking ; color with 
burnt sugar; to the clear tincture add lum 
sugar, 44 lbs., dissolved in pure soft water, 4 Ba 

BLACKBERRY.— Wash and pick over the ber- 
ries ; mash with a wooden spoon in a preserving 
kettle; let them come to a boil; strain; to ev- 
ery pt. juice, add 4 pt. water; 1 Ib. loaf sugar; 
1 0z., each of cloves, mace and cinnamon; 1 
Ses nutmeg; 1 oz. pounded ae ginger; 

oil 4 hour ; strain; and, when cold, add to each 
Ee 1 gill brandy. To be kept in a cool, dry 

ace, 
J CARAWAY.—Generally from the essential oil, 
with 24 lbs. sugar per gal.; 1 fl. dr. of the oil is 
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stand several hours; then strain over ? lb. sug- 
ar; set in ice an hour or two before using. 

TABLE BEER.—The same proportions will 
answer for a greater or less quantity, only pro- 
portioning the materials and utensils, Take 1 
peck of good malt, ground; 1 1b. of hops; put 
them in 20 gals. of water, and boil them for $ 
hour; then run them into a hair-cloth bag or 
sieve, so as to keep back the hopsand malt from 
the wort, which, when cooled down to 60° by 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer, add to it 2 gals. of 
molasses, with 1 pt., or a little less, of good 
yeast ; mix these with your wort, and put the 
whole into a clean barrel, and fill it up with 
cold water to within 6 inches of the bung-hole 
(this space is requisite to leave room for fer- 
mentation), bung down tight. If brewed for 
family use, would recommend putting in the 
cock at the same time, as it will prevent the 
necessity of disturbing the cask afterward. In 
one fortnight this beer may be drawn, and will 
be found to improve. 
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reckoned equal to } lb. seed. A little oil of cas- 
sia, and essence lemon or orange, improves it.— 
2.8 gals spirit, 50 per cent.; 1 oz. oil of cara- 
way; dissolve in 95 per cent spirit ; 8 lbs., each, 
sugar and water; dissolve the sugar in the wa- 
ter; mix, stir, and filter. 

CEDRAT.—Hssence cedrat, } 0z.; pure spirit 
(at proof), 1 gal.; dissolve; add water, 3 pts.; 
agitate well; distil 3 qts., and add an equal 
measure of claritied syrup. 

CHERRY.—Mucerate 80 lbs. red sour cherries, 
made into a pulp, with 44 gals. 95 per cent al- 
cohol; press, and add syrup of 42 lbs. sugar 
and 34 gals. water; filter. 

CINNAMON.—Seldom made with cinnamon 
(owing to its high ee but with essential oil 
or bark of cassia, with 2 Ibs. sugar to gal. It is 
preferred colored, and may be prepared by sim- 
ple digestion. The addition of 5 or 6 drops, each, 
essence of lemon and orange peel; with a spoon- 
ful essence of cardamoms, per gal., improves it. 
1 02. oil of cassia is considered equal to 8 lbs. 
buds or bark; 1 fl. dr. of oil is enough for 23 
gals. Color with burnt sugar. 

CITRON.—Oil or peel, with 3 lbs. sugar per 


gal. 

CITRONELLE.—1. Fresh orange peel, 2 oz.; 
fresh lemon peel, 4 0z.; cloves, $ dr.; corian- 
ders and cinnamon, each, 1 dr.; proof spirit, 4 

ts.; digest 10 days; add water, 1 qt., and distil 
Wak to the distilled essence add white sugar, 
2lbs., dissolved in water, 1 qt.—2. Ess. of or- 
ange, 4 dr.; essence of lemon, 1 dr.; oils of cloves 
and cassia, each, 10 drops; oil of coriander, 20 
drops; spirit, 5 pts.; agitate until dissolved; 
then add distilled water, 3 pts.; mix and filter ; 
lastly, add sufficient dissolved sugar. 

CLAIRET. — Aniseed, fennel, coriander, cara- 
way, dill and candy carrot seeds, each (bruised) 
1 0z.; proof spirit, $ gal.; digest a week; strain 
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and add loaf sugar, 1 1b., dissolved in water, q.s. 

CLOVE.—Put into a stone jar, } 1b. cloves; 3 
oz., each, cinnamon, nutmeg and_ coriander 
seeds, $ lb. red currant jelly; 10 0z. sugar candy; 
1 oz., each, candied citron, orange and lemon 
peel sliced; 1} oz. isinglass; 3 oz. preserved gin- 
ger sliced; 2 oz sweet and 1 oz. bitter al- 
monds, blanched and pounded; 9 oz. powder- 
ed loaf sugar; 1 pt. red cordial water; 1 gal. 
proof spirit of wine; stop up the jar, and shake 
well daily for 1 month; then put it away in a 
dry room and let stand 12 months; strain and 
filter into bottles; cork and seal them. Fit for 
use in 2 months; age will improve it. 

CORIANDER.—To 4 gal. spirits, put 4 1b. cor- 
iander seeds, + lb. caraway seeds, 4 Ib. sugar, 
and 1 dropoil of orange; make up to 8 qts. with 
water. The coriander must be bruised and 
steeped in the spirit 10 or 12 days, and stirred 2 
or3 times a day. 

CURACOA.—Curacoa orange peel, 2 lbs.; $]b. 
Ceylon cinnamon; soak in water; boil 5 minutes 
with juice of 82 oranges and 14 gals. plain white 
syrup; add 6 gals. aleohol, 95 per cent.; strain; 
filter; color dark yellow with sugar coloring. 

GINGER.—1 lb. raisins; rind of 1 lemon; $ oz. 
bruised ginger; steepin 1 qt. best brandy; strain, 
and add 1 1b. powdered loaf sugar to every qt. 

GODFREY.—1. Opium (sliced), } 0z.; sassafras 
chips, 1 0z.3 brandy, 1qt.; macerate 4 or 5 days; 
add water, 1 qt.; molasses, 34 lbs.; simmer the 
whole afew minutes; next day decant the clear 
portion. — 2. Aniseed, caraways and corian- 
ders, each, bruised, 1 0z.; sassafras chips, 9 0z.; 
water, 6 pts.; simmer until reduced to 4 pts.; 
then add molasses, 6 lbs.; when nearly cold, add 
tinct. opium, 8 fl. oz. 

GOLD.—Angelica root (sliced), 1 1b.; raisins, 
31b.; coriander seeds, 2 0z.; caraway seeds and 
cassia, each, 14 02.; cloves, $ 0z.; figs and sliced 
liquorice root, each 4 0z.; proof spirit, 3 gals.; 
water, 1 gal.; digest 2 days, and distil 3 gals. by 
agentle heat; add, sugar, 9 lbs., dissolved in 
rose water and clean soft water, each 1 qt.; last- 
ly, color by steeping in it hay saffron, 1} oz. 

GRAPE.—Purple grapes, sugar, water; wash 
and bruise the,fruit; adda little water, and let it 
stand over night; strain; and to each gal. juice 
add 2 lbs. sugar; let it stand a week; drain off 
and bottle. A very acceptable drink for inval- 
ids, with a little water. 

LEMON.—Digest fresh and dried lemon peel, 
each, 2 oz., and fresh orange peel, 1 0z.,in proof 
spirit, 1 gal., for a week; strain with expression; 
add clear soft water, q.s., to reduce it to de- 
sired strength, and lump sugar, 3 lbs. to the gal.; 
a little orange flower or rose water improves it. 

LOVAGE.—Fresh roots lovage, 1 oz. per gal. 
} this quantity fresh roots celery and sweet fen- 
nel are commonly added; sometimes a little 
fresh valerian root and oil of savine are added 
before distillation. 

NECTAR.—Chopped raisins, 2 Ibs.; loaf sug- 
ar, 4 lbs.; boiling water, 2 gals.; mix, and stir 
frequently until cold; add 2 lemons, sliced ; 
proof spirit (brandy or rum), 8 pts.; macerate 
In a covered vessel, 6 or 7 days, occasionally 
shaking; strain with pressure, and let the liquid 
stand in a cold place a week to clear; decant 
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the clear portion, and bottle it. —2. Red ratafia, 
3 gals.; oils cassia and caraway, each, 25 drops, 
dissolved in brandy, $ pt.; orange wine, 1 gal.; 
6 sliced oranges; lump sugar, 2 lbs.; macerate 
a week; decant and bottle. 

PEACH.—Make a rich syrup of 1 qt. peach 
juice and 1 lb. white sugar; when cold, add $ 

t. best brandy; for a drink, dilute with water. 

PEPPERMINT.—1. Pour 1 qt. boiling water 
upon $ lb. loaf sugar ; stir till sugar dissolves; 
add 24 drops oil peppermint; bottle while warm. 
— 2. Good whisky and water, each, 10 gals.; 
white sugar, 10 lbs.; oil peppermint, 1 0z., in 1 
pt. alcohol; 1 Ib. flour well worked in the fluid; 
4 1b. burnt sugar to color; mix, and let it stand 
1 week before using. 

QUINCE. — Take the parings and cores of 
quinces, when preserving; cover with water, and 
boil 1 gal. down to 4 gal.; when reduced toa 
thick mucilage, add 2 lbs. white sugar; stir un- 
til dissolved; add 2 qts. best white brandy; 
pour into clean wine bottles, and into each bot- 
tle put 4 or 5 blanched bitter almonds; shake 
each bottle well, and cork tightly ; in 1 week it 
is fit for use. 

RASPBERRY. — Raspberry brandy, capillaire 
and water, equal parts. 

ROYAL.—Take a stone bottle, and put into it 
2 qts. best brandy; add 2 dr. angelica seeds, 1 
oz. coriander seeds; 1 teaspoonful, each, fennel 
and anise seeds, previously bruised in a mortar; 
squeeze into the mixture the juice of 2 fresh lem- 
ons, putting in the rinds cut small; add 1 Ib. 
loaf sugar, and, agitating the jug from time to 
time, let the whole infuse 5 days; after this pass 
it through filtering paper, and bottle it, corking 
tightly. 2 tablespoonfuls to a small wineglassfu 
is taken. 

SIGHS OF LOVE.—Sugar, 6 lbs.; soft water, 
q. s. to produce 1 gal. syrup; add eau de rose, 
1 pt. proof spirit, 7 pts. It is stained pale pink 
by powdered cochineal. A pleasant cordial. A 
drop or two of essence of ambergris or vanilla 
improves it. 

STRAWBERRY. —1 qt. strawberries, fully 
ripe; 1 lemon; 1 orange; 3 pts. water; 1 Ib. 
sifted sugar. Mash the strawberries through ¢ 
sieve; add juice of lemon and orange and the 
water, and work together; let stand 2 hours 
Put the sugar into a bowl and strain the juice 
over it, stirring till sugar is dissolved. Stanc 
on ice before serving. A delicious drink. 

TENT.—Plain spirit and port wine, each, 1 qt. 
sherry and soft water, each, 1 pt.; orange flowet 
water and lemon juice, each, } pt.; essemce am. 
bergris, 2 drops; sugar, 2 lbs. 


‘MINERAL WATERS. 
AERATED.—Sulphate of iron, 1 gr.; carbon 
ate of soda, 4 gr.; water deprived of air, anc 
charged with carbonic acid gas, 1 pt. 
AIX-LA-CHAPELLE.—Bicarbonate of soda, 1: 
egr.; chloride of sodium, 25 gr.; chloride of calci 
um, 3 gr.; sulphate of soda, 8 gr.; simple sulph 
uretted water, 24 oz.; water, slightly carbonated 
175 02. 


BADEN.—Chloride of magnesium, 2 gr.; chlo 
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ride of calcium, 40 gr.; perchloride of iron, } gr; 
chloride of sodium, 80 gr.; sulphate of soda, 10 
gr; carbonate of soda, 1 gr.; water, 1 pt. car- 
bonic acid gas, 5 volumes, 

BAREGES. — Crystallized hydrosulphate of 
soda, crystallized carbonate of soda, and chlo- 
ride of sodium, each, 2 0z.; water, 10 0z.3 dis- 
solve. Add to acommon bath at the time of 
using. 

CARLSBAD. — Chloride of calcium, 8 gr; 
tincture of chloride of iron, 1 drop; sulphate of 
soda, 50 gr.; carbonate of soda, 60 gr.; chloride 
of sodium, 8 gr.3 carbonated water, | pt. 

CHALYBEATE. — Water, freed from air by 
boiling, 1 pt.; sulphate of iron, } gr. 


CITRATE OF MAGNESIUM. — Citric acid, 16 | 


oz.; carbonate of magnesium, 16 0z.3 essence of 
lemon, 8 oz. Dissolve the acid in 4 pts. hot wa- 
ter; add the magnesia; when effervescence ceases 


add the lemon, and make up sufficient to meas- | 


ure 1 gal.; charge with 9 gals. water. 
CONGRESS. — Bicarbonate of soda, 314 gr; 
Te Raine chalk, 85 gr.; calcined magnesia, 
ganese, 2 gr.; sulphate of iron, 1 gr.; 
of potassium, 14 gr.3 nitric acid, 1 gr. carbon- 
ate of potassium, 18 gr.; chloride of sodium, 44 
Bri bromide of sodium, 2 er.; iodide of sodium, 
gr. alum, 24 gr.; carbonate of lithia, 8 gr.; 
solution of silicate of soda, 3 gr.; muriatic acid 
and carbonic acid water, sufficient. As magne- 
sia or the carbonate, as well as carbonate of lime, 
are nearly insoluble in carbonic acid water as 
found in commerce, they should be freshly pre- 
cipitated, when they will dissolve by it. This 


is accomplished by dissolving in sufficient mu- | 


riatic acid, thereby forming chlorides of magne- 
sium and calcium. The 314 gr. of bicarbonate 
of soda having been dissolved in 12 fluid oz. wa- 
ter, is added to the solution of the chlorides, 
when freshly precipitated carbonates are form- 
ed. To this mixture is added sufficient carbon- 
ic acid water to make a clear solution, which 
would therefore contain both bicarbonate of 
magnesia and of lime, and chloride of sodium 
formed by double decomposition. It will be 
observed that there are 44 more gr. of chloride 
of sodium called for by the receipt. 
HARROWGATE.—Chiloride of sodium, 100 gr; 
chloride of calcium, 10 gr. chloride of magnes- 
ium, 6¢r.; bicarbonate of soda, 2 gr.; water, 184 
0z.; dissolve, and add simple sulphuretted wa- 


gr. nitrate of strontia, 1 gr.; sulphate of man- | 
sulphate | 


| 
| 


0 
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ter, 1} 0z., to the foregoing prepared solution. 

HUNYADI JANOS.—Sulphate of lime, 14 0z.; 
Glauber salts, 23 0z.; Epsom salts, 28 02.5 
sulphate of potassium, 1 dr; water, 10 gals.; 
mix, and charge with gas. 

KISSENGEN. For Fountains.—Bicarbonate of 
soda, 1 dr.3 carbonate of lime, 2 dr. and 2 sc.; 
precipitate carbonate of lime, 2 sc.; common 
salt, 8.0z.; muriate of ammonia, 4 gr.; sulphate 
of soda,2 dr. and 2 sc.; sulphate of magnesia, 2 
0z.3 phosphate of soda, 18 gr.; phosphate of lime, 
2dr.and 2 se. Mix; add water, # gal.; let it 
stand 6 hours; filter; add carbonate magnesia, 
3. dr.and 1 sc., and then charge with 10 gals. 
water. 

MARIENBAD.—Carbonate of soda, 2 sc.; sulph- 
ate of soda, 96 gr.; sulphate of magnesia, 8 gr.; 
chloride of sodium, 15 gr.; chloride of calcium, 
10 gr.; to this add carbonated water, 1 pt. 

PULLNA.—Sulphate of soda, 4 dr.; sulphate of 
magnesia, 4 dr. chloride of calcium, 15 gr.; 
chloride of magnesium, 1 se.; chloride of sodi- 
um, 1 se bicarbonate of soda, 10 gr.; water, 
slightly carbonated, 1 pt. One of the most active 
of the purgative saline waters. 

PYRMONT. — Sulphate of magnesia, 20 gr.; 
chloride of magnesium, 4 gr.; chloride of sodi- 
um, 2 gr.3 bicarbonate of soda, 16 gr.; sulphate 
of iron, 2 gr.; Carrara water, 1 pt. 

SEIDLITZ.—Fill soda water bottles with clear 
water; add to each as below; cork and wire 
immediately; Rochelle salts, 8 drops; bicarbon- 
ate of soda, 35 gr.; sulphuric acid, 11 drops. 

SEIDSCHUTZ.—Sulphate of magnesia, 8 dr.; 
chloride of calcium, nitrate of lime, bicarbonate 
of soda, each, 8 gr.; sulphate of potash, 5 gr.5 
aerated water, 1 pt. 

SELTZER.—Chloride of calcium and chloride 
of magnesium, each, 4 gr; dissolve these in a 
small quantity of water, and add to it a similar 
solution of 8 gr. bicarbonate of soda, 20 gr. 
chloride of sodium, and 2 gr. phosphate of so- 
da; mix, and add a solution of } gr. sulphate 
of iron; put the mixed solution into a 20 oz. 
bottle, and fill up with aerated water. 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Chloride of sodium, 5 
grains; tinct. steel, 20 drops; distilled water, 14 
ts. 

VICHY. — Bicarbonate of soda, 1 dr.; chloride 
of sodium, 2 gr.; sulphate of soda, 8 g¢r.; sulphate 
of magnesia, 8 gr. tincture chloride of iron, 2 
drops; aerated water, 1 pt. 
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ACID FRUIT.—The juice of any acid fruit may 


be made into syrup by using 1 1b. white sugar | 


for each pt. juice, and adding some peel; boil 
10 minutes ; strain, and cork, 

AMBROSIA.—1. A mixture of equal parts va- 
nilla and strawberry syrup. — 2. Raspberry syr- 


up, 2 pts.; vanillasyrup, 2 pts.; hock wine, 3 oz. | 


APPLE. — Boil in clarified syrup an equal 
quantity of fruit, cut in small squares, but not 
washed or broken. The syrup extracts the flav- 
or, and may be poured off, leaving the apples, 


which may afterwards be used as common pre- 
serve. 

ARRACK PUNCH.—5388 lbs. sugar; 34 gals. wa- 
ter; boil well; add 1% gals. lemon juice to the 
boiling sugar, and stir till clear; pour in a clean 
tub, and, when nearly cool, add 5 gals. Batavia 
arrack; then filter. 

BANANA.—Oil of banana, 2 dr.; tartaric acid, 
1 dr.; simple syrup, 6 pts. 

BLACKBERRY. — Make simple syrup of a Ib. 
of sugar to each pt. of water; boil until thick ; 
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add as many pts. of the expressed juice of ripe 
blackberries as there are lbs. of sugar; put 4 
nutmeg grated to each qt. of syrup; boil 15 or 
20 minutes; then add to it 4 gill fourth proof 
brandy for each qt. syrup; set it by to become 
cold; then bottle for use. 

CANDYING, To Prevent. — The candying, or 
i be gaat of syrup, unless it be over saturat- 
ed with sugar, may be prevented by the addi- 
tion of a little acetic or citric acid (2 or 8 dr. 
per gal.); confectioners add a little cream of tar- 
tar to the sugar to prevent granulation. 

CATAWBA. — Simple syrup, 1 pt.; catawba 
wine, 1 pt. 

CAYENNE.—Tincture of capsicum, 2 0z.; sim- 
ple syrup, 1 gal.; mix; color pink with carmine. 

CHAMPAGNE.—Rhine wine, 2 pts.; brandy, 2 
oz.; sherry, 1 oz.; granulated sugar, 3 lbs.; dis- 
solve the sugar without heat. 

CHERRY.—Take sour cherries (a convenient 
quantity), bruise them in a mortar, to break the 
stones; express the juice; set aside 3 days to 
ferment, and proceed according to directions 
given for straw ae syrup. 

CHOCOLATE.—Chocolate, 8 0z.; syrup suffic- 
cient ;Zwater, ; pt.; white of 1 egg; grate the 
chocolate, and rub in a mortar with the egg; 
when mixed, add water gradually, and triturate 
till a uniform mixture is obtained; add syrup to 
4 pts. and strain. 

CINNAMON.—Oil of cinnamon, 380 min.; car- 
bonate of magnesia, 60 gr.; water, 2 pts.; sugar, 

ranulated, 56 oz.; rub the oil first with the car- 

onate of magnesia, then with the water gradu- 
ally added, and filter through paper. In the fil- 
trate dissolve the sugar without heat. 

COFFEE.—Pure coffee, roasted and ground, $ 
Ib., is infused in boiling water, $ gal.; enough is 
filtered to et gal. infusion, in which dissolve 
7 Ibs. granulated sugar. The best utensil for 
making the coffee infusion is the French style 
of coffee pot. having a receptacle above for the 
ground coffee, upon which boiling water is 

oured, extracting the flavor without the bitter. 

his infusion drains through a sieve bottom in- 
to the lower half of the coffee pot. “With care, 
however, a fair infusion of coffee may be made 
in any utensil, but continued boiling develops 
the bitter. 

COFFEE CREAM.—Coffee syrup, 2 pts.; cream, 

t 


pt. 
CREAM.—Fresh cream, 1 pt.; fresh milk, 1 pt.; 
owdered sugar, 1 lb.; mix by cape and 
eep ina cool place. The addition of a few gr. 
bicarbonate of soda will retard souring. 
EXCELSIOR.—Simple syrup, 1 pt.; syrup of 
wild cherry bark, 4 0z.; port wine, 4 oz. 
GINGER.—(See same in MrepicaL Prepara- 
TIONS.) 
GRAPE.—Brandy, 4 pt.; spirits of lemon, } oz.; 
tincture of red sanders, 2 oz.; simple syrup, 1 
al. 
4 LEMON.—1. Havana sugar, 1 1b.; boil in wa- 
ter down to 1 qt.; drop in the white of 1 egg.; 
strain it,; add } oz. tartaric acid; let it stand 2 
days; shake often; 12 drops essence of lemon 
will improve it.—2. Dissolve 6 dr. tartaric acid 
and 1 oz. gum Arabic, in pieces, in 1 gal. simple 
syrup; then add 1} fl. dr. best oil of lemux 
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MAPLE. — Dissolve 84 lbs. maple sugar in 1 
qt. water. 

MULBERRY.—Mulberries, not entirely ripe, 6 
lbs.; sugar powdered, 6 lbs.; place in a kettle, 
and boil, stirring, until the boiling syrup marks 
30° Baume ; throw on a strainer, and allow the 
marc to drain thoroughly. 

NECTAR. — Vanilla syrup, 5 pts.; pine-apple 
syrup, 1 pt.; strawberry, raspberry, or lemon 
syrup, 2 pts. 

ORANGE FLOWER.—Orange flower water, 1 

t.; granulated sugar, 28 0z.; dissolve without 
eat. 

ORANGE.—Oil of orange, 30 drops ; tartaric 
acid, 4 dr.; simple syrup, 1 gal.; rub the oil with 
the acid, and mix. 

ORGEAL. — Cream syrup and vanilla syrup, 
each, 1 pt.; oil of bitter almonds, 4 mins. 

RASPBERRY.—1. Raspberry juice, 1 pt. sim- 
ple syrup, 2 pts.; solution of citric acid, 2 dr. — 
2. First make a syrup with 86 lbs. white sugar 
and 10 gals. water, and put it into a clean bar- 
rel; dissolve 4 Ib. tartaric acid in 1 qt. cold wa- 
ter, and add to the syrup; take 4 1b. orris root, 
and pour over it 4 gal. boiling water; let it in- 
fuse until cold; then filter, and put it into the 
barrel, stirring it well. 

SARSAPARILLA. — Oils of wintergreen, anise 
and sassafras, each, 10 drops; fluid extract of 
sarsaparilla, 2 0z.; simple syrup, 5 pts. pow- 
dered extract of liquorice, $ oz. 

SHERBET.—Mix equal parts of orange, pine- 
apple and vanilla. 

HERRY COBBLER.—Sherry wine, 1 pt.; sim- 
ple syrup, 1pt.; 1 lemon, cutin thin slices; mac- 
erate 12 hours, and strain. 

STRAWBERRY.—1. Use strawberries of good 
flavor to obtain a syrup of fine flavor. Mash 
the fruit in a suitable vessel, and leave the pulp 
12 or 24 hours at a temperature between 70° 
and 80°; stir occasionally; press; set the juice 
aside for 1 night; add for every lb. avoirdupois 
of juice, 1 oz. avoirdupois of cologne spirit, or 
deodorized alcohol; mix; set aside for a night, 
and filter. For 1 Ib. filtered juice, take 10 lbs. 
sugar, and heat to the boiling point, taking care 
to remove from the fire as soon as the mixture 
begins to boil; remove scum; bottle in clean 
bottles, rinsed with cologne spirit. This syr- 
up, as well as those made by the same process, 
is strong enough to be mixed with 2 or 3 times 
its weight of simple syrup for the soda foun- 
tain. — 2. Strawberry juice, 1 pt.; simple syr- 
up, 8 pts.; solution of citric acid, 2 dr. 

VANILLA CXEAM.—1. Fluid extract vanilla, 1 
oz.; simple syrup, 8 pts. cream (or condensed 
milk), 1 pt. Color with carmine. — 2. Cream 
syrup, 1 pt.; vanilla syrup, 1 pt. oil of bitter 
almonds, 4 drops. 

VANILLA.—F luid extract vanilla, 1 0z.; citric 
acid, $ 0z.; simple syrup, 1 gal.; rub the acid 
with some of the syrup ; add the extract of va- 
nilla, and mix. 

WALNUT CREAM.—1 Ib. hickory nuts or wal- 
nuts; remove the skin, which would give a bitter 
taste; pound the kernels in a mortar, adding 
from time to time a drop of lemon juice, not to 
flavor, but to prevent the nuts becoming oily ; 
as fast as the nuts are reduced, put them ina 
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linen cloth, gathered around them, so that they 
may be squeezed through. Whatever is left in 
the cloth return to the mortar and pulverize. 
The result of this process is to be added to 2 qts. 
of the cream, and used in lieu of syrup in dis- 
pensing the soda. 

ALMOND.—Blanch and peel 1 1b. Jordan 
almonds and } oz. of bitter almonds, and steep 
them in cold water for 4 hours. Pound the 
almonds to a smooth paste in a mortar, adding 
} lb. pounded sugar and moistening by degrees 
with 1 qt. water; press the almonds through a 
wet broth napkin, straining the almond milk 
into a basin. Boil 2 lbs. sugar to the ball; take 
it off the fire, and when it is nearly cold, add to 
it the almond oil and a tablespoonful of orange 
flower water; shake the sugar en to mix the 
whole together; cover it up and put it by until 
the sugar is quite melted. Pour the syrup into 
bottles; cork them carefully, and keep them in 
a cool place. As almonds can be obtained all 
the year round, it will be better to prepare only 
small quantities of the syrup at a time. 

ASPARAGUS.—Cut 3 lbs. of the green and 
tender part of some asparagus, and boil it in 2 

ts. water until the water is reduced to 1 qt. 

our the whole through a filtering bag, and 
add 4 lbs. loaf sugar, broken in pieces, to the 
asparagus water. Boil the syrup in a covered 
vessel au bain marie—that is, by placing the 
vessel containing the syrup in a stew-pan half 
filled with boiling water—until it registers 82° 
on the saccharometer. When cold, bottle the 
syrup and keep it in a cool place. 

CAPSICUM.—Tincture of capsicum, 1 oz; 
simple syrup, 2 pts.; heat the syrup; add the 
tincture, and when the alcohol has evaporated, 
mix immediately. 

EGG PHOSPHATE.—Lemon syrup, 2 pts.; or- 
ange syrup, 2 pts.; eggs, 32; phosphoric acid 
(U.S. P.), 1 to 2 fl.oz. Thoroughly incorpor- 
ate this with a Keystone beater; draw 1} to 2 
fl.oz. in lurge tumbler, and fill with carbon- 
ated water. 

FANCY.—Vanilla syrup, 2 pts.; pineapple 
syrup, 8 oz.; raspberry syrup, 8 oz. 

FRAMBOISE.—Raspberry syrup, 1 pt.; cur- 
rant syrup, 2 pts. The mixtures of the various 
fruit syrups give rise to many other names. We 
will not formulate them here. 

FRUIT SYRUP, For Lemonade.—Raspberries, 
1,000 grm.; blackberries, 500 grm.; bilberries, 
600 grm.; lemon, 8 fruits; mash in stone mortar; 
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add of cold water, 1,500 grm.; let it stand for 8 
days, or until fermentation has finished. Ex- 
press and filter. In every 2,500 grm. dissolve 
citric acid, 40 grm., and sugar, 4,500 grm.; boil 
up once in a copper kettle. 

LICORICE.—To 45 parts water, add 74 parts 
licorice root, cut in pieces ; boil for 15 minutes; 
pour the liquid off and evaporate to 26 parts; 
add 80 parts white sugar, and 80 parts purified, 
honey; boil up once. 

MANNA. — 1. 4 parts white sugar; 1 part 
picked manna. Dissolve in boiling water, and 
let it boil up.—2. 12 parts mulberries, not quite 
ripe; 12 parts granulated sugar; boil, stirring 
constantly, until the juice shows 30° Baume. 
Strain. 

MILK PUNCH.—1. Simple syrup, 1 pt.; bran- 
dy, 8 oz.; Jamaica rum, 8 0z.; cream, 1 pt.—2. 
To ne heavy syrup, add } pt., each, of brandy 
and Jamaica rum; flavor with 2 teaspoonfuls 
of an extract prepared by macerating 2 oz. of 
ground nutmegs in 8 oz. of alcohol. The syr- 
up is first to be poured into the glass in the 
proper quantity; and ordinary cream syrup 
added before drawing the soda-water. 

ROSE.—1 gal. simple syrup; 1 oz. essence 
rose; color pink with prepared cochineal, and 
acidulate lightly with a solution of citric acid. 
Very satisfactory. 

SYRUP OF FIGS.—Senna leaves, 2 Tr. oz; 
buckhorn bark, 128 gr.; jalap, 384 gr.; rhubarb, 
256 gr.; cinnamon, 80 gr.; cloves, 30 gr.; nut- 
neg, 15 gr.; oil of peppermint, 20 min.; sugar, 
12 Tr. oz.; diluted alcohol, enough for 16 fl. oz. 
Reduce the drugs to a moderately fine (No. 50 
powder; add to it the oil of peppermint, an 
percolate it, in the usual manner, with diluted 
alcohol. Remove the first 8 fl. oz. of the perco- 
late and dissolve in this the sugar, with the aid 
of agentle heat, if necessary, but avoiding loss 
of alcohol by evaporation. Allow the solution 
to cool, collect a further portion of percolate 
and add it to the syrup, so as to make 16 fl. oz. 
This is excellent. 

WILD CHERRY.—Wild cherry bark (in course 
powder), 5 oz.; moisten the bark with water, 
and let it stand 24 hours in a close vessel; then 
pack firmly in a percolator, and pour water up- 
on it until 1 pt. fluid is obec ; add of sug- 
ar, 28 oz. 

WINTERGREEN. — Oil of wintergreen, 25 
drops; simple syrup, 5 pts.; add burnt sugar to 
color. 
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REMARKS.—The carving knife should be light, 
of middling size, and well sharpened. <A. long, 
thin blade is very necessary for large joints, for 
ham or turkey ; a short, narrow, thin pointed 
knife should be used for chickens or wild fowl ; 
let each one choose such as he can use with the 


best effect. Strength is less required than skill 
in the manner of using it; to facilitate this the 
butcher should be directed to divide the joints 
of the bones of all carcass joints of mutton, 
lamb and veal, such as neck, breast and loin, 
which then may easily be cut into thin slices. 
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Ifthe whole of the meat belonging to each bone 
should be too thick, a small slice may be taken 
off between every two bones. If the carver is 
tall, or the chair at the head of the table is gc 


high, it isa more graceful and quiet way to keep | 
seated while carving; but where there is a large | 
piece of beef or mutton, a ham or turkey, or | 
several chickens to be served, it is easier and | 


more graceful to carve standing. One has freer 


movements of the arms, and therefore more | 
To serve 
out the meat carved before taking the seat is | 


strength and elasticity in their use. 


more expeditious, and in both operations one is 
less liable to soil the tablecloth around the plat- 
ter if he serves out the various portions while 
standing. 

BEEF, Brisket of.—Cut cleanly along the 
bones, in the direction indicated by the dotted 
line, with a firm hand, in moderately thick 


Brisket of Beef. 
slices; cut it close down to the bones, so that 
they may not have a rough and jagged appear- 
ance when removed. 

BEEF, Rib Roast of.—In carving the rib roast 
of beef it is necessary thatit should be cutacross 
the grain. In order to do this the knife should 
follow the line indicated in the illustration. It 
should be cut 
in slices of a 
medium thick- 
ness, and very 
evenly; the lean 
and the fat in 
oneslice, and if 
2 more fat is de- 

ir 
Rib Roast of Beef. agit aie eat 
zontally from the side. Before proceeding to 
serve, a slice of about tin. in thickness should 
be cut from the top, so that the juicy part of the 
meat may be obtained at once. 

BEEF, Round of.—Cut in thin slices the en- 
tire size of the meat; a little of the fat cut thick- 
er, and a trifie on the slant, is placed on each 
slice of the lean. 

BEEF, Sirloin of—Cut with one good firm 
stroke from end to end of the joint, at the upper 
portion, making the cut very clean and even 
from A B to ©; then disengage it from the bone 
by a horizontal cut exactly to the bone, 
B to D, using thé tip of the knife; every slice 
should be clean and even, and thesirloin should 
be cut fairly to the very end. Many persons cut 
the under side whilst tok not reckoning it so 
good cold. To carve this part, remove the fat 
E, which chops up well to make puddings, if not 
eaten at table; then the under part can be cut 
from end to end, F to G, or downwards, as shown 
by the marks at H. 
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Sirloin of Beef. 
CALF’S HEAD.—Commence by making long 
slices from end to endof the cheek, cutting quite 
through to the bone, according to the dotted 
lines from A to B. With each of these slices serve 
acut of what is called the throat sweetbread, 
which lies at the fleshy part of the neck end; cut 
also slices from ¢ to D3; serve small pieces of 
these with the meat; place a little of thetongue 
and a spoon- 
ful of the 
brains on 
each plate. 
Some persons 
prefer the eye; 
remove it by 
a circular cut 
marked by 
dotted lines at 
E; put the 
knife in slant- 
ing at F,insert- Calf's Head. 
ing the point at the part of the dotted line, and 
driving it into the centre under the eye; then 
turn the hand round, keeping the circle of the 
dotted line with the blade of the knife, the point 
still inthe centre; the eye will come out entire, 
cone shaped at the under part, when the circle 
is completed by the knife; next removethelower 
jaw, beginning at G; and to do this properly 
turn the dish. The palate is also considered a 
dainty, and a little of it should always be offered 
to each guest. 

CHICKEN.—(See Fowl.) 

COD’S HEAD.—First cut slices across the 
back, in the directions aaa 
marked a 6 and ¢ d. <eN 
Then sever the slices A 
completely by atrans- € 
verse stroke from 6 w 
to d. 


WJ 
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DUCK.—(Sce Fowl. Cod’s Head. 
FOWL.—Hold the bird down firmly with the 
fork in the centre of the breast. Insert the knife 
and draw it lightly across near the leg, in the di- 
rection of the first dotted line, to outline what is 
being done; take offthe wing, by dividing the 
joint with the knife,carrying it skillfully through, 
iving a slight 
jerk with the 
wrist, and at 
the same time 
turning the 
blade. Next 
slip the knife 
between the leg 
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and body and cut downwards, as indicated by 
the dotted line; then with the fork turn the leg 
back and the joint will separate; turn the fowl 
and take off the other wingand leg in the same 
manner. Next take off the merrythought ; to do 
this, insert the knife in a straight line at that 
point and bend it back. The neck bones must 
te next divided from the part that adheres to the 
breast without breaking them; do this by put- 
ting the prongs of the fork through each and 
wrenching it up carefully. The next thing is 
to divide the breast from the back by cutting 
through the carcass, close to the breast, right 
down to the tail; then turn the back up and di- 
vide it by a straight line across the middle. The 
side bones are then readily separated from the 
rump. The thigh may be divided from the 
drumsticks by inserting the knife at the joint. 
GOOSE.—Turn the neck end of the goose to- 
ward you; cut the whole breast in slices on each 
side of the bird, but only remove them as you 
help each person, unless the company is so large 
as to require the legs likewise; turn the goose on 
one side; then take off the leg by putting the 


fork into the small end of the leg bone, pressing 
it close to the body; and, having passed the 
knife in the line e d, turn the leg back, and, if a 
young bird, it will easily separate; to take off 
the wing, put your fork into the small end of 
the pinion and press it close to the body ; put 
in the knife at ¢ and divide the joint, taking it 
down in the direction ¢ d; nothing but practice 
will enable people to hit the joint exactly at the 
first trial; when the leg and wing of one sideare 
done go on to the other; cut off the apron inthe 
line f eg, then take off the merrythought in the 
line o 23 the neck bones are next to be separated 
as in a fowl, and all other parts divide thesame. 
HAM.—Commence cutting beyond the knuck- 
le; cut it in 
the direction A 
B, leaning 
on 
downwards; it 
may be carved 
also after 2 or 
3 cuts have 
been made as 
above, by cut- 
ting the slices 
lengthwise. 
LAMB, Fore Quarter of.—Separate the shouid- 
er from the breast and ribs by passing the knife 
under ; keep it toward you horizontally to pre- 
vent cutting the meat too much off the bones ; 
squeeze the juice of a lemon on the piece left 
and sprinkle it with pepper and salt; then 
separate the gristly part from the ribs and help 
to each person tho portion preferred. 


Ham. 
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MUTTON, Haunch of.—Cut through the flesh 
between the leg and loin and then run the knife 
from this to the lower end of the loin, cutting 


Fore Quarter of Lamb. 


parallel slices in that direction ; make these cuts 
In one sweep ; carry the knife directly from the 
outside of the leg to the end of the loin, and 
thus get a beautiful long slice of lean, with the 
fat at the end; there is, also, a delicious mine 
or ney fat in the loin of mutton, under the 
ank, 

MUTTON, Leg of. — Lay it back down; cut 
the first slice across the lower part about } of the 
distance between the knuckle and cramp bone; 


Leg of Mutton. 


cut the slices on both sides of the bone until the 
bone is reached; the best pieces are found 
above the bone. 

MUTTON, Neck of. — First divide the short 
bones from the long, by cutting quite through 
them, across the joint, at the dotted line a to %; 
insert the knife at ¢; plunge it down; feel the 
joints; press it 
In; turn it over 
as you do the 
leg ofa fowl, to 
snap it; then 
cut the chop 
off; cut one of 
the small bones 
and serve with 
each chop 3 it 
is usual to cut 
tivo chops, and 
add two small 
bones to each helping, not previously severing 
them, but removing them from the joint to- 
gether; ifloin and neck of mutton are not well 
jointed before they are cooked, they can never 
‘be properly carved at the table, and there is a 
great deal of waste in consequence ; the neck of 
veal is cut in the same manner. 


Neck of Mutton. 


MUTTON, Saddle of. — Cut long, thin slices 
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from the tail 
to the end, 
viz.; from a to 
. 6, beginning 
close to the 
back bone; if 
a large joint, 
the slice may 
be divided; 
cut some fat 


“cup 


Suddle of Mutton. 


from the sides. 

MUTTON, Shoulder of. — Cut in the hollow 
part,in the direction a, 6,; then pass the knife 
deep to the bone; the best part of the fat lies on 
the outer edge and it is to be cut out in thin 
slices, in the di- 
rection f; if many 
are at the table, 
and the hollow 

z ae cut on the 
j ine a, 6, is eaten, 
some very good 
and delicate 
slices may be cut 
out in each side 
of the ridge of 
the blade bone, in the direction of c, d; the line 
between these two dotted lines is that in the di- 
rection of which the edge or ridge of the blade 
bone lies, and cannot be cut across. 

PARTRIDGE.—If very large this may be carv- 
ed like a fowl; serve the merrythought with the 
breast, and the wing with a leg; when very 
small, divide the bird into two parts by cutting 
quite through from the breast to the tail. 
PIGEON. — Divide the pigeon in half when 

— said flat on its back upon 
the dish by going boldly 
quite through the breast 
with sufficient weight of 
hand to divide the bones 
at once, or by cutting in 
the direction of the dotted 
lines ¢, a, b. 

PIG, Sucking. — Separate the shoulder from 
tine carcass on one side, and then the leg, accord- 
ing to the direction given by the dotted line; 
then divide the ribs in about two helpings, and 


Shoulder of Mutton. 


Pigeon. 


Sucking Pig. 
an ear or jaw presented with them, and plenty 
of sauce; the joints may either be divided into 
two each, or pieces may be cut from them; 
the ribs are reckoned the finest part, but some 
people prefer the neck and between the should- 
ers. 


CARVING. 


RABBIT. — Place the knife under the should- 
ers; cut clear down to the rump on the side of 
the back bone; the same on the other 
side; sever the head from the body by a circu- 


lar cut; then cut the back into four parts; the 
shoulder take off in a circular line; if the rabbit 
is an old one, place the knife between the leg 
and back giving it a little turn inwards near the 
joint, which endeavor to hit; then cut, and with 
fork turn completely back; both legs being off, 
divide the back into as many parts as necessary ; 
hares are carved in the same way. 

SPARERIB—Cut out first aslice from the fleshy 
portion, follow- 
ing the line a, 
6; this will give 
a due propor- 
tion of fat and 
lean; after this 
part is. taken 
away, the bone 
lying in the di- 
rection d, b, c, should be separated, breaking it 
offat the joint ¢. 

TONGUE.—Cut a tongue across, not length 
wise; the middle and thick parts are the best ; 
that near the tip is hard. 

TURKEY.— (See Fow/.) 

VEAL, Breast of.—Cut to the left on the first 
line’ a; es 
then cross 
from c¢ tO ¢Z 
the most 
distant a; 
the linea, d, 
a, d, etc., Y 
represent ¥ 
the direc- 
tions in 
which the 
ae na Breast of Veal. 
should be divided; d, c, show the course of tho 
ribs, and e is the sweetbread. 

VEAL, Knuckle of. — A knuckle of veal cuts 
in neat slices < 
only in one di- . 
rection, viz: 
from a to b; 
the line d, c, 
divides two 
bones, which 
it is necessary 
to separate in 
order to get at 
the best marrowy fat portion ; also cut asunder 
the knuckle bones, 


Sparerib. 


Knuckle of Veal. 
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VEAL, Loin of.—With a loin of veal aslice of | in the direction c, 5; thus cut, you may take 


toast is sent to 
table, on a 
small dish; 
turn over the 
loin, and cut 
out the kidney, 


y y = . 
SEN with the sur- 
rounding fat, 


ae ee and place it on 
the dish upon the toast ; turn back the veal to 
its former position and cut off slices from D toc. 

VEAL, Neck of.—(See Mutton, Neck of.) 

VEAL, Shoulder of.—This is carved like the 
shoulder of mutton by some; but the best plan 
is to begin on the under side, and cutslices from 
the thick edge opposite the bone and parallel 
with it. When stutfed, a portion of the force- 
meat must be served on each plate. 

VENISON, Haunch of. — First cut it down to 
the bone in theline d, c, a; then turn, the dish 
with the end atowards you; put inthe point of 
the knife at ¢ and cut it down as deep as you can 


—————_0 


\ 


rrr rerr ren ccremomn canons 


Venison. 


Haunch of 


out as many slices as you please, on right or 
left; as the fat lies deeper on the left, between b 
and a, to those who are fond of fat, as most 
venison eaters are, the best flavored and fattest 
slices will be found on the left of the line c, 6, 
supposing the end a turned toward you; slices 
of venison should not be cut too thick nor too 
thin, and plenty of gravy given with them. 
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FLORAL DECORATIONS.—The ornamentation 
or decoration of the dinner table is a mat- 
ter which should not be left to the servants ;_ it 
should be the special business of the lady of the 
house ; nothing imparts such a bright, pleasant 
appearance to a table as plenty of fresh flowers. 
When flowers can be readily obtained, not only 
should the centre ornaments be filled with them, 
but a small 
bouquet, also, 
should be plac- 
ed before each 
guest. The best 
ornament for 
the centre of 
the table is ¢ 
glass stand in 
which flowers 
and foliage are 
disposed on a 
foundation of 
clay and sand; 


SS 


of plants in a 
basket, the 


mold _ neatly 
covered with 
moss. In the 


disposition of 
the centre- 
piece care must 
be taken that 
it does not oc- 
cupy too much 
space nor be too high. If the size of the table 
will allow, a couple of smaller baskets or glass 
stands may be added. Elaborate and costly 


Epergne. 


orhaveagroup | 


epergnes are sold for this purpose. They are | 


usually made either of silver, glass or alabaster, 


and some of them are exceedingly beautiful. | 


Various designs in frosted silver, with glass 


vases and dishes attached, for the reception of | the work of decorating. 


fruit and flowers, are amongst the most elegant. 
Occasionally a plateau of Tooking-glass is an- 
nexed, which has a very good effect. Whatever 
the ornaments may be, place the largest one in 
the centre, and the smaller ones, of which there 
should be duplicates, at either side of it, with a 
greater or less distance between them. In ar- 
ranging flowers and fruit, the color should be 
taken into account. Systematic coloring is 
rarely satisfactory; for even if good of its 
kind, it must fail because it will weary. Good 
mixtures should be the aim, but there must be 
symmetry in some sort, and the colors should 
have the relief of a sufficient amount of green. 
Bits of lycopodium and maiden-hair fern are 
sure to be appropriate. Small leaves of many 
kinds may be used with advantage. Variegated 
leaves are frequently useful, but beware of such 
as are coarse, or which have a sepulchral air by 
gaslight, as may happen with leaves of begonia, 
cissus, amaranthus and coleus. 
GARNISHING.—The art of garnishing dishes 
is the art of ornamenting them, and making 
them look elegant, and thus satisfying the eye as 
well as the palate. Various materials are used 
for this purpose. Among the most popular are 
cocks’ combs plovers’ and hens’ eggs boiled 
hard, prawns and small crayfish, button mush- 
rooms glazed, stamped pieces of vegetables, such 
as carrot, turnip, parsnip, beet root and truffles, 
stoned olives, gherkins, fried crofitons of bread, 
aspic jelly, horse radish, cut lemon and parsley. 
Everything depends upon the artistic arrange- 
ment of the ornamentation, determined by the 
taste of the garnisher. Where the taste has been 
cultivated, or where there is a natural faculty for 
decoration, the task of garnishing dishes effect- 
ively is an easy one. Where culture and natural 
taste are absent, observe and imitate the ways of 
others. A great deal depends upon the pleasing 


| contrast of colors. Be particular not to overdo 


A simple garnish adds 
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much to the appearance of a dish, but too much 
decoration injures it. Garnishes should be so 
arranged as not to interfere with serving. Pota- 
to balls and thin fried potatoes make a nice garn- 
ish for all kinds of fried and broiled meats, and 
fish. Whipped cream is a delicate garnish for 
all Bavarian creams, blanc manges, frozen pud- 
dings and ice creams. Arrange around jellies 
or creams a border of any kind of delicate green, 
like smilax or parsley, or of rose leaves, and dot 
it with bright colors, pinks, geraniums, verbenas 
or roses. Remember that the green should be 
dark and the flowers small and bright. A bunch 
of artificial rose leaves, for decorating dishes of 
fruit at evening parties, lasts for years. Natural 
leaves are preferable when they can be obtained. 
Wild roses, buttercups and nasturtiums, if not 
used too freely, are suitable for garnishing a 
salad. It is well to pour the sauce for cold pud- 
dings around the pudding, especially if there 
will be a contrast in color. 

MENUS, or BILLS OF FARE.--These are gener- 
ally placed by the side of each individual, so that 
he may know at once what is to be set before 
him, and may partake of that which he most ap- 
proves. A small menu stand, containing the bill 
of fare, may be placed before each guest, and 
most beautiful and artistic cards are sold upon 
which the order of the dinner can be written. 
The task of drawing up the bill of fare is gener- 
ally undertaken by the mistress of the house or 
by the experienced cook to whom she intrusts 
the execution of her orders. Knowledge, taste 
and judgment are called for in its accomplish- 
ment, and the crowning honor of a successful 
banquet certainly belongs to the person who 
conceived the idea of it. The order in which the 
viands are to be served is placed upon these, 
commencing with the lightest and advancing 
to the heaviest, then graduatly ending with 
lighter articles of food. The order followed in 
general is as follows: Oysters, if eaten on the 
shell; soup; fish; entrees; meats, naming with 
each meat the accompanying vegetable; game; 
vegetables, if not mentioned in connection with 
the meats; salads, and desserts, ending after the 
fruits and nuts with the serving of tea or coffee, 
wines or liquors. Menus may be made as souve- 
nirs by the hostess, being either hand-painted or 
embroidered. 

MENU, Banquet.— 

Soup. 
Green Turtle, Sherry Wine. 
Fish. 
Salmon, Lobster Sauce, Iced Cucumbers, 
Haut Bareac. 
Roast. 
Spring Lamb, Mint Sauce. 
Fillet de Boeuf, with Mushrooms. 
Geisler Blue Seal Champagne. 
Vegetables. 
omatoes, 
Entrees. 
Sweetbreads and Peas. Chicken Croquettes. 
Salad. 
Lobster. 
Dessert. 
Ices. Meringues. Fruit. Coffee. Wines. Cigars. 
Toasts. 


Potatoes. Peas. Cauliflowers. 
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MENU, Christmas.— 
Oysters on Shell. 


Soup. 
Creme of Cauliflower. Sherry Wine. 
Fish. 
Eels, Boiled Potatoes, Nachenheimer Auslese. 
Entrees. 
Tenderloin of Pork. Onions, Stuffed and Baked. 
Pommery Sec. 
Roasts. 
Turkey, Cranberry Sauce, Mashed Potatoes. 
Goose, Apple Sauce. 
Romanee Conti. 
Salad. 
Lettuce. 
Dessert. 

Plum Pudding, Brandy Sauce. Mince Pies. 
Confections. Fruit. Cheese. Tea. Coffee. 
MENUS, Breakfast.— 

Spring. 

Fried Hominy. 

Stewed Dried Apples. 

Rolls or Bread, ater: Coffee, etc. 

Broiled Ham, with Fried Eggs. 

Baked Potatoes. 

Flannel Cakes. 

Summer. 

Coarse Hominy, boiled. 

Small Fruit and Cream. 

Bread, Butter, Coffee, etc. 

Cold Roast Beef, sliced thin. 

Fried Potatoes, sliced Cucumbers. 

Dried Beef, dressed with Cream. 

Radishes. 

Graham Gems. 

Autumn. 

Hulled Corn, with Cream. 

Baked Pears, Grapes. 

Brown Bread, Rolls, Coffee, etc. 

Veal Cutlets and Fried Potatoes. 

Mushrooms, baked. 


- 


Muffins. 

Winter. 
Fried Mush. 
Stewed Apples. 


Rolls, Bread, Coffee, ete. 
Venison Steak and Potato Snow. 
Sausages. 
Buckwheat Cakes. 
MENUS, Dinner.— 

Spring. 
Vermicelli, clear, and Oysters. 
Trout with Clam Sauce. 
Lamb and Mutton Sweetbreads. 
Fillet of Beef, Mushrooms and Potatoes. 
Roast Chicken with Beans. 
Asparagus, Spinach, Radishes, Water- 

cress, Celery. 

Pineapple and Small Fruit. 
Nuts. 
Coffee, 'Tea and Wine. 

Summer. 
Vegetable Soup. 
Baked Salmon Trout, with Claret Wine. 
Tenderloin of Beef, with Green Peas. 
Roast Venison, Asparagus and Corn. 
Lettuce, with Olives. 
Charlotte Russe, Peaches and Cream. 
Coffee, Tea and Wine. 
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Autumn. 
Chicken Soup. 


Boiled White Fish with Potato Croquettes. 


Boiled Young Chicken. 
Ragout of Veal with Spinach. 
Lamb Chop with Asparagus. 
Roast Dace. 


Pish Pash of Mutton with Celery Salad. 


eas Snow. — Blanc Mange. 
ince, Pumpkin and Cranberry Pie. 
Fruits and Nuts. 
Winter. 
Raw Oysters. 
Julienne Soup. 


Broiled White Fish @ la Maitre de Hotel. 


Roast Turkey with Cranberry Sauce. 
Beef @ la Mode. 
Lamb Chops with Dried Peas. 
Roast Quail, larded. Lettuce. 
Mayonnaise. Rice Croquettes. 
Currant Jelly. Custard. 
Floating Island. Coffee. 
MENUS, Tea.— 

Spring. 
Clams and Sardines. 
Bread, Butter, Tea, ete. 
Cold Roast Beef. 
Blanc Mange and Jelly. 


Cake. 
Summer. 
Salmon Cutlets. 
Cold Chicken. 
Bread, Butter, Tea, ete. 
Lobster Salad. 
Crackers and Cheese. 
Ice Cream, Small Fruits and Cream. 


Cake. 
Autumn. 
Boiled Fish with Lobster Sauce. 
Potato Croquettes. 
Bread, Butter, Tea, etc. 
Cold Chicken or Turkey, Cranberry 
Sauce. 
Watercress and Lettuce. 
Assorted Cakes. Jelly. 
Winter. 


Blane Mange. 


Oysters. 

Bread, Butter, Tea, ete. 

Lamb Chops and Potatoes. 

Chicken Salad. 

Dried Beef, dressed with Cream. 

Light Pudding and Charlotte Russe. 

MENU, Holiday Dinner.—The following will 

be seen to be very elaborate; but selections 


can be made from the difterent parts to form a | 


smaller menu. 
Oysters on Shell. 


Soup. 
Mock Turtle. Tomato. Fish Chowder. 
Fish. 

Boiled Cod’s Head and Oysters. 
Fried Sea Trout with Rashers of Pork. 
Baked Striped Bass, Stuffed, Claret Sauce. 
Removes. 

Roast Turkey. Boiled Turkey and Oyster Sauce. 
Roast Tenderloin of Beef. 

Boiled Capons and Pork, Celery Sauce. 
Roast Geese. 
Boiled Leg of Mutton, Caper Sauce. 
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Roast Ham, Champagne Sauce. 
Cold Ornamental Dishes. 
Calf’s Head, boiled, decorated. 
Lobster Salad, garnished in Jelly. 
Gelatine of Turkey with Truffles. 
Quail with Plumage, on Form. 
Boned Chicken with Truffles. Smothered Liver. 
Oysters, Fricasseed. 
Entrees. 


Macaroni @ la Creme. Mutton Cutlets, breaded. 
Venison Steak, Jelly Sauce. Veal Patties. 
Partridge Croquettes. 

Terrapin Stewed, Port Wine Sauce, 
Roasted Grouse, with Truffles. 
Sweetbreads, larded, with Green Peas. 
Veal Cutlets, larded, Tomato Sauce. 
Mutton Kidneys, Champagne Sauce. 
Fillet of Beef with Mushrooms. 

Fillets of Chicken. Calf’s Head, Turtle Sauce. 
Oysters fried in Crumbs. 

Tripe Lyonnaise. 

Game. 

Gray Ducks. Canvas-Back Ducks. 
Black Ducks. Partridge. Prairie Grouse. 
Quail. Teal. 

Dessert. 

Meringue Baskets. Omelet Souffle. 
Blanc Mange. Pastry. Creams. Confectionery. 
Wine Jelly. Charlotte Russe. Ambrosia. Nuts. 
Oranges with Jelly. Apples and Nuts. 
Lemon Snow. Grape Pyramid. 

Plum Pudding. Fried Bananas. 
Roman Punch. Coffee and Wines. 

SETTING THE TABLE.—Much of the general 
comfort of a meai depends upon the neatness 
and taste with which it is served. The actual 
laying out of the table must depend upon cir- 
cumstances, the viands to be served, and the 
means of the host. The bread should be cut in 


thin, square slices. To prevent waste by the con- 
stant leaving of slices of bread, use a wooden 


Wooden Bread Plate. 


bread plate, upon which the loaf is placed to be 
cut as needed. When the napkins are used for 
the first time fold them in some fancy form, in- 
close the bread in them, and place one by the 
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side of the plate of each sitter. There are in- 
numerable ways of folding the napkin according 
to the caprice of fashion; but any unique form 
may be adopted by the one who does the fold- 
ing. The napkins may be folded neatly and 
Bes in rings, or in the goblet of each sitter. 
ater caraffes, salt cellars, pepper and mustard 
stands, and individual butter plates should be 
abundantly supplied. In arranging the plates 
on the table place them face downward; ar- 
range the napkin with the knife and fork on the 
right hand. Have the centre piece placed in 
position first, and then the smaller ornamental 
ieces. From these the dishes must radiate. 
he meats should be arranged with a view to 
convenience of carving and serving; the vege- 
tables, by their bulk, shape and color, should be 
utilized for effect of appearance, and the towt 
ensemble plainly saying to the guests, “ Please 
make yourselves at home.” It is best to serve 
the dishes in courses, where the number of the 
different dishes is likely’ to cause confusion in 
the appearance of the table and discomfiture to 
the guest. After each course, the dishes should 
be quickly removed, clean plates, etc., brought, 
and in some cases the table-cloth changed; but 
as this causes some trouble, it is a better plan 
to have a crumb brush and pan and with it to 
brush off the cloth. It is very important that 
each guest be so seated as to have plenty of room 
and not be disturbed by the dishes being re- 
moved between the courses. When the dishes 
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should be dn the table save the decorations, soup 


Crumb Brush and Pan. 


plates and spoons, napkins, ete. When the first 
course is removed, the plates should be placed 
at the side of the carver, if the meat is carved at 
the table. Vegetables, when possible,should be 
served in individual dishes. The general cloth 
in use is the white, but when a change is made 
during the meal a colored one is used when 
fruits are found among the desserts. For a light 
tea, breakfast or lunch, the colored cloth is also 
appropriate. The napkins should ‘correspond 
with the cloth used. hen the table is laid for 
a large party, at which the guests are not ex- 
pected to sit, but sit around the room, the 
table should be arranged to present artistic 
arrangement rather than comfort. Our illustra- 
tion shows a table well decorated with confec- 
tions, etc., for a social entertainment or New 
Year’s Day. In setting the every day table let it 
be neat, no matter how coarse the cloth or how 

lain the dishes. It is best to adopt a uniform 
fashion of setting the table, and each person 


are served in courses, forthe first course nothing | should have his fixed place at it. 


Ni 


Ready for the 


Guests. 


‘“SHOME, SWEET HOME!”’ 


‘PHE ROUSEHOLD. 


—_————_ 9 —____—. 


REMARKS.—It should be the constant object 


and aim to render home attractive. Let the 
boys and girls have a pleasant, sunny room to 
themselves. Ifeach one cannot have a separate 
apartment, let him have his own drawers, and a 
specified portion of closet room. See that they 
are kept in order. Let the room be just as 
warm, bright and cheerful as motherly love and 
sisterly ingenuity can make it. Mothers should 
learn to cook well and there will be no spoiled 
bread, cakes, puddings and unsavory dishes, 
with their manifold perplexities. Ignorance 
makes a poor mechanic or wife, and saddens life, 
unless the possessor is so greata fool as to be un- 
conscious of the torture inflicted upon others, 


and of his own littleness. Allow nothing to be 
wasted in the kitchen. Require the servants or 
help to follow your rules. Do it quietly and 
kindly, but firmly. Never relax and never make 
afuss. Help that can not be controlled into the 
observance of order by such means, had _ better 
be got rid of. Judicious praise of good work is 
a duty, and it will pay arse in the faithful 
service returned. Ifa good servant happens to 
be irritable and “crusty” sometimes, remember 
that servants have feelings as keen as your own; 
pass a casual offense of temper for the time, and 
recall it kindly when the offender has grown 
cool. Ifthere is no penitence, a discharge is the 


O 


alternative. 


(CHILDREN. 


CuripHoop has been divided into two distinct 
periods by medical writers; 1st, that of infancy, 
which extends to the end of the 2nd year; and 
2nd, childhood proper, which ends when matu- 
rity has been reached. The rules governing the 
care of both periods are different in almost all 
respects. 


INFANCY. 


REMARKS.—As the infant, in its helplessness, 
is unable to make known its wants otherthan by 
its ery, there is no part of a mother’s duty to 
her child more essential than an early study of 
the meaning of this ery. This is by no means 
difficult; a close attention to its tone, and the 
expression of the babe’s features, are the im- 
portant points, and the key to both she quickly 
finds in her heart andin the knowledge of her suc- 
cess in the comfort of her child. It is the duty 
of both mother and nurse, as well as of the wo- 
man expecting to become a mother, to beer 
themselves with the wants of children, and with 
the proper means for caring for and supplying 
them. The first want of a childis pay of air, 
and this want never ceases while life lasts. The 
common practice of having night lights in_ the 
bedrooms vf children should be deprecated. It 
has a most injurious effect upon the nervous 
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system of young children, besides injuring their 
eyes, which are attracted to constantly gaze on 
anything bright. 

BATHING.—The morning hours are the proper 
time for bathing children. Take care that you 
have aspotin a warm room free from draughts ; 
let all baby’s clothes hang ready and warm to 
put on; the towels must also be warmed. Adorn 
yourself with two flannel aprons, and see that 
the water is warm ; also that you have every- 
thing in readiness for the tiny toilet—needles 
threaded and all handy. Take a flat piece of 
fine, soft sponge; use castile soap ; soap the ten- 
der head all over as the baby lies on your 
knee, continuing as well all over the body, pay- 
ing extra care to the armpits and all crannies 
and creases ; with the left band and arm firmly 
held under the head and_ back, lay the baby in 
the bath, and sponge the face and head thor- 
oughly well and carefully, so as to eliminate 
every sign of soap; but beware of relaxing the 
hold till the back is sponged. Take it quietly out, 
and with a soft, dry or warmed towel, begin at 
the face and gently dry the entire surface of the 
body. Do not scour the skin with a single fold 
of the towel, but have it doubled. Dress the 
child as soon as possible, and be careful not to 
move it about the room too much before it is 
| clothed. 
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Sometimes a physician orders a salt or hot water 
bath to be given the child. If the former, it 
should be given as an ordinary bath, only add- 
ing as much common salt to the water as may 
be necessary. Have the water warmer before 
the salt goes in than you wish the bath to be 
after thesalt dissolves. Ifthe hot bath is ordered, 
take an ordinary hand basin, or, if it is not large 
enough, use a small wooden tub; stand it in 
front of a fire until the inside becomes quite 
warm; pour into it the water, which should be 
as hot as the child can bear without inconveni- 
ence. See that every door and window has been 
closed; let no one come into the room until the 
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child has been bathed and dressed. 
in the tub, and with a towel, which has been 
dipped into the water of the tub, wash its limbs 
and the lower part of the body. The child should 
now be made to sit down in the water; then with 
the towel wash the other parts of the body, neck 


Stand it 


and face, which are not under the water. Do it 
quickly, but never forget to be gentle. A little 


| magnesia, and 1 oz. of laundry starch ; 


| when hurt. Assist quietly, an 
_accident happened. Children who are angry 
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Castile soap may be also used. The length of 
time which the child should remain in the bath 
must, as in other cases, be left a great deal to the 
intelligence of the mother ; but usually it should 
not exceed two minutes. A good general rule, 
in the absence of a better one, is to take it out as 
soon as the perspiration breaks out on the skin. 
For babies for whom soft towels are necessary, 
and whose tender skins will not bear hard rub- 
bing, use finely powdered white starch or fuller’s 
earth, and where there is soreness in the little fat 
creases of the limbs, a slight dusting of pulver- 
ized nutmeg added to the starch, and rubbed on 
softly or sprinkled in with the fingers, will soon 
healit. The following is also a good powder: 
Take 1 oz. of pulverized hemlock bark, 1 oz. of 
ulverize 
finely by laying upon a platter and grinding with 
a knife; sift through a hair sieve. 

BEDS.—Hard beds should never be given to 
little children, unless, perhaps, in hot weather. 
If the bed is not kept sweet and clean by daily 
airings and frequent beating, whether it is soft or 
hard, it is injurious. 

CLOTHING.— Good sense requires infants’ 
dresses to be made with long sleeves and high in 
the neck. Woolens should encase the whole 
body next the skin, with the exception of the 
head and hands. In the first stage of infancy, 
warmth depends on clothing alone, for there is 
little muscular movement. Avoid a degree of 
warmth which produces sensible perspiration. 
Dress the child loosely, and fasten with strings, 
not with pins. The unbilical cord, navel and 
belly band require much attention. Avoid keep- 
ing the child’s head too warm, or its feet too 
cold. Avoid chilling the child, or taking it 
abroad in cold weather. Attend to the form 
and size of the child’s shoes, so that the feet shall 
not be cramped. Quite as much attention should 
be paid to keeping the child cool in summer as 
to keeping it warm in winter. Overheating is 
asource of sickness then. Tight dressing causes 
permanent distortion and interferes with the 
regular course of the blood and action of the 
various organs. Heavy diapers have a tendency 
to deform the lower limbs of the infant. Their 
usé need not be prolonged beyond a very few 
months of infancy. When used, let them be 
loosely fitted. The substitution of short for 
long dresses may take place when the child is 
about 4 months old. At this time it should be 
watched carefully and protected against cold. 
Whatever the season, let it wear woolen socks 


| at first. 


EXERCISE.—Very little motion, and that of 
the gentlest and most careful kind, is all the in- 
fant should have for a considerable time after 
birth. Avoid the upright posture as much as 
possible. Avoid all sudden and violent jerking, 
and long continued positions. Allow the child 
to move its limbs freely, on the floor or in bed. 
Avoid sympathizing too spiro with a child 

show how the 


when hurt should see that you do not sympa- 
thize with their rage, although you do with their 
sufferings. Abjure all leading strings and go- 
carts, or other artificial means of teaching the 
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child to walk. Never drag the child by one 
hand, or lift it by either one or both arms. The 
mother should have her eye both on child and 
its attendant out of doors, and be as much as she 
can in her child’s company. It is injudicious to 
take an infant out during the hottest part of the 
day in summer; such a proceeding tends to 
enervate and depress, rather than to strengthen. 
Whenever it goes out its head should be pro- 
tected from the direct rays of the sun. During 
other periods of the day, the weather being 
favorable, an infant cannot be too much out of 
doors, especially during teething. Infants of 3 
or 4 months old may, under certain precautions, 
be sent out into the open air during sunny winter 
days, They must be wrapped up. As it ad- 
vances in age and strength, the time of keeping 
it out should be gradually prolonged, until, dur- 
ing pleasant weather, it lives most of the day in 
the open air. The position of the child should 
be frequently changed while being carried, and, 
until able to sit up, its head and back should be 
carefully supported. Care should be had in 
tossing children about, lest in the as yet imper- 
fectly united condition of the bones fracture may 
be produced. 

FOOD. — A mother’s milk is the most appro- 
riate food for an infant, and the breast should 
e given within twelve or eighteen hours after 

birth, at least. Foment the ice with warm 
water if the mjlk does not flow; avoid rubbin 

the breasts with spirits. If there be too muc 

milk, drink little, and take cathartic medicine. 
It should be the only food given until the first 
teeth are being cut, or until the infant is at least 
three or four months old. For the first month 
an infant should be put to the breast every two 
hours, and after this the interval should be in- 
creased by a quarter of an hour every week, un- 
til at length it has it about every four hours. 
Feed the baby regularly and do not give him 
the bosom every time he cries. Let him go 
without a meal, put him into a warm bath, and 
give him a little cold water if thirsty. When 
the infant is three or four months old, occasion- 
ally even before then, artificial food may be nec- 
essary. Ifa good wet nurse cannot be found, 
cow’s milk, condensed milk, goat’s milk, ass’s 
milk, etc., may be given. Cow’s milk should be 
pure and fresh, and taken from one healthy 
cow, if possible. It should be prepared thus: 
Dissolve a lump or two of white sugar and a 
pinch of salt in a pint of warm water, and add 
to thisa pint of fresh unboiled milk. This food 
is to be given nightand morning, but not often- 
er when the baby is being suckled as well. As 
the child gets older, diminish the water. If the 
tbove food disagrees, as it sometimes will, omit 
the sugar, or change the proportions to two 
parts of water and one of milk. If the milk 
purge violently or cause offensive motions, boil 
it, or put one or two tablespoonfuls of lime wa- 
ter into each bottle of food. In the case of deli- 
cate infants, add a tablespoonful of cream to 
each pint of milk. The most convenient wa 

of feeding the infant with artificial food is wit 

a feeding bottle, with black, pure rubber nipple. 
Great care is necessary in using it, as it soon 
turns sour; immediately, therefore, the child is 
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fed, the teat should be thrown into a tumbler 
about half full of cold water, and it should 
remain in the glass until it is again required. 
The bottle itself should be attended to with the 
most scrupulous attention; it should be rinsed 
out every time it has been fed from, and the food 
should not be suffered to remain in it and again 
offered to the child. Avoid the use of pure 
starch food, like arrowroot; it does not suffi- 
ciently nourish the bones and nerves. When the 
infant begins to cut his teeth it is unadvisable to 
ec him any farinaceous food. It may then 
nave beef or mutton soup at least once a day, 
and when 10 months old a crust of bread anda 
piece of rare beef to suck. All sweets should be 
carefully guarded against. The following are 
good substitutes for the milk, when that does not 
agree with a child: 1. Boil thecrumbs of bread 
for 2 hours in water, taking care it does not 
burn; add a lump of sugar, a pinch of salt, and 
pour a little new milk on it while boiling hot. 
—2. Bake some biscuit flour in a slow oven until 
it isof a light fawn color; reduce it with a roll- 
ing pin to a fine powder, and keep it in a tin 
ready for use; 2 tablespoonfuls to $ pt. of milk, 
boiled and sweetened.—3. Boil 1 teaspoonful of 
powdered barley with a little salt in , t. of wa- 
ter for 15 minutes; strain, mix with half as much 
boiled milk, andadd a lump of sugar.—4. Scotch 
oatmeal; prepare in the same way as flour.—d, 
Dissolve 1 teaspoonful of cocoa essence in 4 pt. 
boiling water; strain and add new milk and 
sugar. These are all to be given lukewarm 
through a nursing bottle. 

NURSES.—The wet nurse acts as a substitute 
for the mother or aids her when there is a defi- 
ciency in the maternal supply of milk. She 
should be near the age of the mother, strong in 
constitution, with perfect teeth. The milk drawn 
into a spoon should be white with a slight 
bluish tint, its taste saccharine, and its consist- 
ence not too thick. Her temper, disposition and 
morals have much to do with the healthy 
nurture of the child, for itis well known that 
these are apt_to affect the child. Temperance 
in eating and drinking is another important 

ualification, the latter especially. A wet nurse 
should be used only when a positive necessity ex- 
ists. Thesuckling of the child is the natural office 
of the mother, and is of the greatest benefit to the 
infant. The child will naturally place its affec- 
tions where it receives its sustenance. The dry 
nurse is a person who brings up achild by hand 
when the mother is incapable of suckling her 
child, and a wet nurse cannot be substituted. A 
sensible, kind and patient person, who possesses 
some knowledge of the nature and habits of 
children is indispensable ; and the person most 
likely to possess these qualities, is one who has 
had children of herown. A nurse-maid is one 
who assists the mother in her care of infants ; 
she should love children, be of good disposition 
and morals and obey the mother’s directions. 

SLEEP. — Allow the child plenty of sleep 
without disturbance. Avoid accustoming the 
child to sleep on the lap; it will then not sleep 
in bed. Establish times for regular sleeping. As 
soon as the infant begins to take notice, the 
nurse should endeavor to form the habit of 
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sleeping more during the night than day. Keep 
the hands and feet comfortably warm ; blankets 
are better than chects. Avid. laying the child 
in the same bed with an adult. An unspoiled 
child does not need rocking, fondling, walking 
about or trotting on the knee to put it to sleep. 
it may be put on its bed or crib, wide awake, 
and left. When quiet can not be secured, and 
baby is worried out and can’t go tosleep, and 
nobody knows what is the matter, in hot weath- 
er, a soft napkin or fine towel wet in warm wa- 
ter and folded over the top of its head, eyes and 
ears, will often act like a charm, and it will 
drop off into arefreshing sleep in a few minutes. 
WEANING.—The exact time when this should 
be done must depend on ‘the strength or weak- 
ness of the child, andthe health and capability 
of the mother for the duty of a wet nurse, and 
to someextent the season of the year. When 
mother and child are both in a fair condition of 
health, the best time for weaning the infant is 
generally between the ninth and twelfth month; 
as a general rule, the child should not be wean- 
ed during the heat of summer; the spring and 
autumn are’the better periods. Should the child, 
however, be very backward with its teeth, the 
time of weaning should be postponed for a few 
weeks or months. Asa general rule, when the 
child has a sufficient number of teeth to enable 
it to mumble the soft food on which it is fed, 
the time has arrived to wean it. Gradually pre- 
are the infants for the change, by beginning to 
eed them once, twice and finally three times a 
day for some weeks before absolute weaning, at 
the same time reducing the number of times of 
daily suckling; by this means the weaning is 
made easy and‘ gradual, and the children are in 
a great measure nea the distress consequent 
upon an abrupt change. The mother can take 
for herself cooling purgative and refrain from 
fluids and stimulating diet. A good application 
to the breast is 3 oz. Supound soap liniment, 
3 dr. laudanum, 1 dr. camphor liniment. If 
this be too irritating, foment with warm water, 
or poppyheads and chamomile flowers boiled to- 
gether in water. Avoid tightness or pressure 
from the dress, and all roughness, for fear of ab- 
scess. Avoid drawing the breasts and exposure 
to cold. 
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BATHING. — The daily bath of a child should 
be considered a necessity and not a luxury. 
Some children have a horror of cold baths and 
enjoy a tepid one; others seem to enjoy a cold 
bath. In either case it is safe to consult the 
child’s wish ; but they must be thoroughly bath- 
ed from head to foot, at least once a week in 
winter and oftener in summer, in cold or tepid 
water. It is not necessary to use much soap 
every time a bath is given, but it is best to use a 
little. When used, it should be a good Castile 
soap. Care must be taken that the child is wip- 
ed dry with gentle friction. The greatest atten- 
tion should be paid to the care of the teeth. Un- 
til a child is old enough to use a brush they 
should be washed with a soft rag dipped in cold 
water at least twice a day. The hair should be 
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well brushed, but never touched with a fine 
comb, which causes disease of the scalp. Cleanse 
the hair by occasionally washing in warm water 
to which a little borax is added, and by thor- 
oughly rinsing with clear water. If it splits at 
the ends it is owing to a deficiency of natural 
oil and may be remedied by using a little gly- 
cerine. 

CLOTHING.—Children should be warmly 
dressed, particularly when going into the open 
air, and every part of the body should have 
equal protection; but care must be taken not to 
overloadthem with clothing. Thkesweat glands 
are very active in youth, and if over stimulated 
by heat become inflamed, producing a rash. 
Light woolen materials should be used in winter, 
and colors selected that will wash when neces- 
sary. It is better that childrens’ clothing, as far 
as possible, should be fastened with tapes, or 
hooks, or buttons, avoiding pins on account of 
the danger of their being pricked by them. 
Where pins are absolutely necessary, nursery 
pins should be used. All little boys should be 
provided with thick woolen drawers, a little 
shorter than their trousers, to wear in all except 
the hottest weather. For children of both sexes, 
combined waist and drawers is the most conveni- 
ent fushion for under garments. In summer it 
is more convenient to have them made in two 
parts, buttoning together around the waist. For 
girls, provide long sleeved, high necked, thick 
cotton waists for the spring and fall and cool 
summer days, and other thinner ones with low 
neck and short sleeves for hot weather. It is 
best to take off all the clothing worn during the 
day at night and air it for morning. As the 
children grow up avoid the use of corsets and 
tight belts as much as possible. In place of the 
loose night dress, a pair of drawers, with a body 
reaching up to the neck and legslong enough to 
cover the feet, is a good substitute. It can be 
opened in the back or front, and the material de- 
pends on the season. In selecting a child’s 
wardrobe, have everything as good and pleasing 
as means will permit. 

FOOD.—Children require plenty of healthful, 
substantial, nourishing food ; they not only have 
to repair the daily waste of the system, but also 
create new bone and muscle every day. Their 
food may be varied by hominy, boiled rice, or 
porridge of corn meal. Better than all are 
cracked wheat and oatmeal, which so well feed 
their bones and nerves and assist in formin 
sound teeth. Soft boiled eggs are also Bat 
Tender, juicy, broiled beefsteak, and roast beef 
or roast mutton are better than lamb or veal, as 
they contain more nutriment. Well madesoups 
and broths are never out of place. Simple pud- 
dings should be substituted for pastry. Tea and 
coffee had better be dispensed with until 18 or 
20. The good effect of going without them will 
be seen in a healthy nervous system, When 
cow’s milk is found to disagree with the par- 
taker, it may be rendered entirely wholesome by 
adding to it @ small portion of table salt, just 
enough to be perceptible to the taste. The 
ordinary simple vegetables may generally be 
used if well cooked, except cabbage, green corn 
and beans, whether green or dry. The vegeta- 
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bies which are eaten uncooked should be 
avoided. Most nuts and dried fruit are injuri- 
ous; boiled chestnuts ought to be prohibited. 
Sugar at meal times and in moderate quantities 
does no harm, but candies must be ate in moder- 
ation. A white potato roasted, not boiled, isthe 
first vegetable to give the child. Regular meals 
should be insisted upon. Children may eat 
oftener than grown folks, butit must be at regu- 
lar, appointed periods. 

SLEEP.—Children require more sleep than 
adults, and to rouse any child in the morning 
who has been up late the night before is cruel. 
Have a regular early hour for their retiring, 
and they will have had sufficient sleep by early 
morning. For young children 9 or 10 hours is 
necessary. For school children in their teens, 8 
hours of quiet sleep is generally enough, but do 
not restrict them. 

SPORTS AND EXERCISES.—Healthy children 
require a great deal of exercise, and should not 
be discouraged from playing vigorously and 
shouting lustily. If perfectly well, they should 
be sent out in all good weather. In bad weather 
they should have on part of their out-door 
clothing, be sent into a room where the windows 
are open, and mace to play tag, puss-in-the- 
corner, or any active indoor game, for } hour or 
more. Find amusements for the children while 
in the house. Costly toys amuse for the moment, 
but home-made ones, which can_be pulled 
around and be none the worse for bad treatment, 
are always a source of enjoyment. At Christ- 
mas give the children as much pleasure as your 
means will allow. Give them a tree, or let them 
hang up their stockings. At Easter give them 
pleasure by hiding their Easter eggs and letting 
them hunt for them. 

TRAINING, Mental.—Endeavor to always talk 
your best before children. They hunger per- 
petually for new ideas. They learn with pleas- 
ure from the lips of parents what they dream is 
drudgery to learn from books, and even if they 
have to be deprived of any educational advant- 
ages, they enjoy in childhood the privilege of 
listening daily to the conversation of intelligent 
people. Onc of the first things necessary in the 
education of a child intended for a farmer is the 
cultivation of the habit of observation. With 
this habit once formed he never becomes stupid, 
because he is busy seeing things and reflecting 
over what he has observed. This faculty is es- 
pecially necessary while preparing the soil and 
watching the growth of crops. A child seeks for 
information about physical science very early. 
The first teaching it wants is an object lesson of 
one sort or another ; and as soon as it is fit for 
systematic instruction of any kind, itis fit for a 
modicum of science. Be careful that when he 
learns he knows of his own knowledge. Don’t 
be satisfied with telling him that a magnet. at- 
tracts iron. Let him see that it does; let him 
feel the pull of the one upon the other for him- 
self. A judicious mother will so manage her 
daughters that even at the early age of 13 they 
can, in an emergency, prepare a meal. <A thor- 
ough domestic training is very useful to a girl. 
Girls left to their own devices waste a great 


deal of time which might be utilized to their | 
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advantage. A gitl who can climb trees, who 
can dance hours without fatigue, jump rope or 
take long walks, skate and row, can also sweep, 
and serub, and make bread and wash and iron, 
if she is encouraged to do so. The latter ac- 
complishments she must possess in order to 
make a happy home, though she may have half 
a dozen servants at her call. Give the proper 
encouragement and the means, and many boys 
whose mechanical aptness is allowed to run 
to waste, or is diverted from its course, would 
become good workmen. The mechanical boy 
ought to have ashop of his own. Let it be the 
attic, or an unused room or a place in the barn 
or the woodshed. Give him a place and _ tools. 
Let him have a good pocket knife, gimlets, 
chisels, gouges, plunes, cutting nippers, saws, a 
foot rule, and material to work. If he is a me- 
chanic it will come out, and he will do himself 
credit, If he fails, he is to follow some calling 
that does not demand mechanical skill. 
TRAINING, Moral.—Moderate any propensity 
of a child, as anger, violence, greediness for 
food, cunning, ete., which appears too active. 
Show him no example of these. Let the mother 
be, and let her select her servants like she wish- 
es the child to be. The youngest child is affec- 
ted by the conduct of those in whose arms he 
lives. Cultivate and cxpress benevolence and 
cheerfulness. Let a mother feel as she ought, 
and she will look as she feels. Much of a child’s 
earliest moral training is by looks and gestures. 
When necessary exhibit firmness and authority, 
always with perfect temper, composure and self- 
possession. When the child is most violent, the 
mother should be most calm and silent. Out- 
screaming a screaming child is as useless as 
it is mischievous. Steady denial of the object 
screamed for is the best cure for screaming. In 
such contests, witnesses should withdraw, and 
leave the mother and child alone. A child is 
very ready to look round and attract the aid of 
foreign sympathy in its little rebellions. Never 
a to give when the child leaves off crying. 
uet the crying be the reason for not giving. 
Never strike a child, and never teach it to strike 
again. Never tell a child to beat or threaten 
any animal or object. Teach your children the 
evil of secret vice, and the consequences of us- 
ing tobacco and spirituous liquors; teach them 
to be temperate, orderly, punctual, truthful, 
neat, faithful and honest. Teach them to al- 
ways pay debts promptly; to never shirk a 
duty; to do an equal hie and to always live 
up to an agreement. Teach your children to 
confide in you, by conference together. Tell 
them your plans, and sometimes ask their ad- 
vice; they will thus open their hearts to you, 
and will ask your advice. The girl who tells all 
her heart to her mother has a shield and a pro- 
tection about her which can come only with a 
mother’s advice and counsel. From their ear- 
liest infancy, teach them instant obedience. 
Never under any circumstances tease or allow a 
child to be teased. It makes them cross, irrita- 
ble and impudent, and they will imitate you in 
all things..Never allow talebearing. Teach them 
self-denial, not self-indulgence of an angry and 
resentful spirit. 
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defects in the education of children is the neg- 
1ecting to accustom them to work. <A certain 
amount of work is necessary to the education 
of children ; their future independence and com- 
fort depend on their being accustomed to pro- 
vide for the thousand recurring wants that 
nature entails on them. No man or woman is 
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thoroughly educated if not required to labor. 
Whatever accomplishments they possess, they 
require more practical knowledge and experi- 
ence derived from accustoming themselves to 
useful labor of some sort. heir physical 
strength also depends on the exercise they have. 
(See Sports and Exercises.) 
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Too much care can not be bestowed on keep- 
ing house implements clean. Keep each to its 
own special use. The scrubbing brush needs at- 
tention, and unless kept clean will smell. Have 
it well rinsed, and all hair and pieces of flannel 
fluff picked out of it after using, Cloths and 
washing flannels must be thoroughly rinsed in 
separate waters, and hung out in the open air to 


dry. 

ALABASTER, To Clean. — 1. If much discol- 
ored, make a paste with quicklime and water ; 
cover the article well with it, and let it remain 
all day; wash off with soap and water, rubbing 
hard the stains.—2. Put 2 oz. of aquafortis into 
pure, cold water; dip a clean small brush into 
this liquid and wash the alabaster with it for 5 
minutes or more; then rinse with clear cold wa- 
ter, and set it inthe sun for 2 or 8 hours to dry. 

BARRELS, To Clean.—1. First scald well with 
boiling water (letting the water stand in them 
till cold); fill them with cold water, and throw 
in a large quantity of live coals from a wood 
fire, leaving the cask uncovered. By repeating 
this, the casks may be made perfectly sweet, 

rovided they have at no time contained fish.— 

. Fill with meal or bran and water till fermen- 
tation takes place. It will entirely cleanse them, 
and the mixture will afterwards do for food for 
swine. 

BLEACHING JUTE.—To bleach jute, the yarn 
is first placed in a weak and slightly warm soap 
bath for 10 minutes, and then transferred to a 
chloride of lime bath of 1.0035 specific gravity ; 
after the lapse of 40 minutes the yarn is taken 
out; sometimes it may be necessary to repeat 
the operation; finally the yarn is washed in 
warm and then in cold water and dried in the 
open air. 

BLEACHING WOOL.—In bleaching raw wool 
it is first deprived of the yolk or peculiar natural 
varnish with which it is covered. Forthis pur- 
pose it is steeped and stirred for about 20 min- 
utes in rather warm water, either with or with- 
out the addition of } part of stale urine; after 
which it is placed in baskets to drain, and soon 
afterwards thoroughly rinsed in a stream of wa- 
ter, when it is again allowed to drain, and it is 
hung up todry. The further operations depend 
on circumstances, wool being sometimes whit- 
ened in the fleece, or in the yarn, but still more 
frequently and extensively not till woven. When 
it is intended to send it in the first two forms 


white to market it is hung up or spread out 
while still wet, and sulphured; after which it is 
either at once rinsed for some time in cold water, 
or is previoualy treated with a very weak bath 
of soft soap. (See Bleaching Yarn.) 

BLEACHING YARN.—Scour well the yarn; 
when dry get a barrel with the head out; put 
in an iron vessel 2 or 8 oz. of lac-sulphur, and 
set this in the bottom of the barrel; throw in 
coals enough to make a smoke; put some sticks 
across the barrel for the yarn to rest on ; lay the 
yarn on the sticks and cover up the barrel with 
a cloth to keep the smoke from escaping. An 
ounce of sulphur to the cut is the allowance. 
This will bleach yarn as white as snow, and 
renders home-made yarn beautiful for knitting 
hoods and comforts. 

BOTTLES. To Clean.—1. Put ashes into each 
one, and immerse them in a pot of cold water; 
then heat the water gradually until it boils. 
When they have boiled in it 1 hour, take it from 
the fire and let them remain in it till cold; then 
wash them in soap-suds, and rinse them in pure 
water till clean.—2. Dissolve 1 oz. of chloride of 
lime in 1 qt. of water, and fill the bottles with 
the liquid; sct them aside for several days and 
rinse them well with water. The water of 
chloride of lime can be used several times.—3. 
A concentrated solution of permanganate of 
potassium, to which a few drops of h Farockioiic 
acid are added, will remove fatty substances.— 
4. Simply shaking ashes in a little water in a 
bottle, will clean it. 

BRASS, To Clean.—1. Brass may be cleaned 
with pumice stone and water, applied with a 
brush, polishing with dry pumice stone and . 
woolen cloths.—2. Rub the surface of the metal 
with rotten stone and sweet oil, then rub off with 
a piece of cotton fiannel, and polish with soft 
leather. — 8. A solution of oxalic acid rubbed 
over tarnished brass soon removes the tarnish, 
rendering the metal bright. The acid must be 
washed off with water, and the brass rubbed 
with whiting and soft leather—4. Immerse or 
wash it several times in sour milk or whey. 
This will brighten it without scouring. Then 
scour with a woolen cloth dipped in fine, soft 
ashes.—5. Mix some cream of tartar with warm 
water to a thick paste; rub this well into the 
brass with a flannel and brush; afterward rinse 
offthe water under a stream of cold water, and 
dry with a soft cloth in front of the fire, polish- 
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ing with a dry leather.—6. Brass inlaid work | teaspoonful; shaving soap, 1 0z., finely scrap- 


may be cleaned with tripoli and tuaseed oil, ap- | 
by a rubber of felt or leather; the whole | 


eing afterwards thoroughly rubbed off, and 
then finished with clean soft leather.—7. A. fine 
color may be given to brass ornaments, when 
not gilt or lacquered, with a little sal-ammoniac 
in fine powder, moistened with soft water. The 
articles must be afterwards rubbed dry with 
bran and whiting. 

BRASS, Powders for Polishing.— 1. Rotten 
stone, 7 0z.3 powdered oxalic acid, loz. Used 
with a little water.—2. Rotten stone, 3 0z.; pow- 
dered soap, 1 oz. 

BRASS or COPPER KETTLES, To Clean.— 
A brass, bell-metal, or coppcr kettle should be 
cleaned immediately after it is used. Even when 
not used it will require occasional ypeere 
otherwise it will collect rust or verdigris, which 
is a strong poison. After washing the kettle 
with warm water, put into it a teacupful of 
vinegar and a tablespoonful of salt; place it 
over the fire; when hot, rub the kettle thor- 
oughly with a cloth, taking care that the salt 
and vinegar shall touch every part; then wash 
with warm water; next take some wood ashes, 
or fine sand, and scour well; afterward wash 
with hot soap-suds, and finish by rinsing in cold 
water and wiping dry. 

BRITTANIA, To Clean.—To clean Brittania 
metal, use finely powdered whiting, sweet oil 
and yellow soap; mix with spirits of wine to a 
cream; rub on with a sponge; wipe off with a 
soft cloth and polish with a chamois skin. 

BRONZE, To Clean.—The ne ae 
will remove fly specks from bronze: Lavender 
oil, 1 dr.; alcohol, 1 oz. water, 14 0z.; use asoft 
sponge and proceed as quickly as possible, with 
little rubbing. 

BRUSHES, To Clean.—1. These may be best 
washed in a moderately cold weak solution of 
borax.—2. A few drops of hartshorn put into a 
little water will clean a hair brush, and does the 
brush no harm; if very dirty, rub a little soap 
on; after cleansing, rinse it in clear water; do 
not let the bristles rest on any hard substance 
while wet; tie a string around the handle and 
hang it up.-—3. Dissolve soda in cold water, 
Soda, having an affinity for grease, cleans the 
brush with very little friction. 

CARPETS, To Clean.—1. Shake and beat well; 
lay upon the floor and tack down firmly ; 
then, with a clean flannel, wash over with 1 qt. 
of bullock’s gall, mixed with 8 qts. of soft acl 
water, and rub it off with a clean flannel or 
house cloth. Any particular dirty spot should 
be rubbed with pure gall.—2. If the carpets are 
so much soiled as to require cleaning all over, 
after the dirt has been shaken out spread them 
on a clean floor and rub on them, with anew 
broom, grated raw potatoes. Let the carpets 
remain till dry before walking on them.—8. 3 bar 
white Castile soap, 2 0z. borax, 2 0z. washing 
soda; boil in } gal. of water till dissolved ; then 
add 2 gals. tepid water and boil 10 minutes ; when 
cold, add 3 pt. alcohol; rub on with a clean 
flannel, 

CARPETS, To Remove Grease from.—1. Aqua- 
ammonia, 2 oz.; soft water, 1 qt.; saltpeter, 1 


ed; mix well, shake and let it stand a few hours 
or days, before using, to dissolve the soap. 
When used pour on enough to cover any grease 
or oil that has been spilled, sponging and rub- 
bing well and applying again if necessary ; then 
wash off with clean cold water.-—2. Sprinkle pow- 
dered magnesia, fuller’s earth, buckwheat or 
pipe clay on the spot and let lie until the grease 
is absorbed; renew the powder until all the 
grease is removed. 38. A handful of crushed 
soap bark to a pail of water will also remove 
grease and restore colors. Scrub the spots and 
sponge the carpet all over. 

CARPETS, To Remove Ink from. — As soon 
as the ink has been spilled, take up as much as 
you can with a sponge, and then pour on cold 
water repeatedly, still taking up the liquid; next 
rub the place with a little oxalic acid dissolved 
in cold water; then rub on some hartshorn. 

CARPETS, To Remove Soot from. — Soot fall- 
ing on the carpets from chimneys or from stove 
pipe carelessly handled, if covered over thickly 
with salt may be swept up without disfiguring 
or damaging the carpet. 

CARPETS, To Sweep. — 1. Always sweep vel- 
vet carpets the way of the pile. Before proceed- 
ing to sweep a carpet, afew handfuls of waste 
tea leaves may be sprinkled over it. A stiff hair 
broom or brush should be employed unless the 
carpet be very dirty, when a whisk or carpet- 
broom should be used first, followed by another 
made of hair, to take off the loose dust. The 
frequent use of a stiff carpet-broom soon wears 
off the beauty of the best carpet.—2. Sprinkle 
salt over the surface andsweep well. This makes 
carpets look very clean and bright. 

CEILINGS.—(See Wall Paper, To Clean.) 

CHAIRS, Cane-Bottom, To Clean. — Turn up 
the chair bottom, and with hot water and soap 
sponge the cane; work well until completely 
soaked. Let it dry in the open air. 

CHAMOIS, To Clean. — Wash in cold water 
with plenty of soap, and rinse well in clear cold 
water. 

COFFEE POTS, To Clean. — Wash the coffee 
poe thoroughly every day, and once a week boil 

orax water in it for 15 minutes. 

COPPER UTENSILS, To Clean.—Use a coarse 
cloth; havea pail of very hot water; soak the 
cloth a little; sprinkle on plenty of pulverized 
borax, and rub the boiler well; rinse off with 
hot water; and dry with a soft cloth. A boiler 
can be brightened in this way as quickly as 
with acid. If acid is used, see Brass or Copper 
Kettles, to Clean. : 

DECANTERS, To Clean. — The best way to 
clean decanters after port wine has stoodin them 
is to wash them out with a little pearlash and 
warm water, adding aspoonful or two of fresh 
slaked lime, ifnecessary. To facilitate the action 
of the fluid against the sides of the glass, coal 
ashes or pieces of raw potato may be used. A 
spoonful of strong oil of vitriol will also rapidly 
remove any kind of dirt from glass. Decanters 
which have become furred by holding hard wa- 
ter may be cleaned with a spoonful of hydro- 
chloric acid diluted with 3 or 4 times its weight 
of water. 
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DISHES, To Wash. — Dishes should be rins- | acid in nearly equal proportions; but it will be 


ed in clear, hot water after having been washed 
in soap suds. It is necessary from a sanitary 
point of view; the caustic alkali is corrosive and 
unwholesome, and the grease often impure. A 
rack made of narrow strips of 3 in. board isa 
device frequently used for draining dishes, thus 
saving the trouble of wiping them. This rack 
Naat on & shelf inclining towards and adjoin- 
ing the sink holds the dishes securely while they 
are drying. Milk isa substitute for soap in the 
kitchen. A little put into hot water will soften 
it, give the dishes a fine gloss, and will not 
injure the hands. China and glass (when very 
dirty) are best cleaned with finely powdered full- 
er’s-earth and warm water, afterwards rinsing it 
well in clean water. All china that has any gild- 
ing upon it may on no account be rubbed witha 
cloth of any kind, but merely rinsed, first in hot 
and afterwards in cold water, and then left to 
drain till dry. Cups and saucers which have 
become stained with coffee or tea can be easily 
cleaned by scouring them with baking soda. 
DRAINS, To Clean. — Dissolve 4 or 5 lbs. of 
washing soda in boiling water and throw down 
the kitchen sink to prevent the pipes stopping 
a with grease, etc. Do thisevery few weeks. 
Clean lead pipes leading from wash bowls by 
pouring down them a strong solution of potash 
dissolved in hot water. Don’t get the mixture 
on the hands or clothing. It destroys all animal 
matter, hair, etc., and savesemploying a plumb- 


er. 

DUSTING. — Very frequently the dust of an 
apartment is not fated, but merely disturb- 
ed or driven from one place to settle down on 
another. Itshould always as much as possible 
bad eh rid of by means of a duster or a brush 
and dust pan. As the dust will adhere to the 
former, this should from time to time be taken 
out into the open air and shaken. 
time a room is being dusted the furniture should 
be collected in as small a space as possible, and 
enveloped in the dusting sheet. The dusting 
sheet on its removal should be carefully folde 
together, taken into the air and shaken. The 
furniture may then be dusted and returned to 
the proper places. A duster should never be 
rubbed over furniture standing close to a wall; 
or a dirty mark on the wall paper will be the re- 
sult. The same caution applies to mantel pieces 
where contact with the duster should be avoid- 


ed. 

ENGRAVINGS, To Clean.—1. Accumulated 
dust should first be taken off with a light feather 
duster ;* then, further, by a light rubbing, by 
hand, with bread crumbs, frequently renewed. 
—2. Immerse the print in oxygenated muriatic 
acid, letting the engraving remain in the acid a 
shorter or Ton er time, according to the strength 
of the acid. This may be tested by first im- 
mersing a leaf of an old book.—8. Provide two 
soft sponges, and then select a flat surface, a 
table, or, if available, a marble slab; place 
thereon a sheet of white paper, larger than the 
print about to be treated; take the engraving 
and carefully damp it on both sides with the wet 
sponge; fill a pint measure with cold water, and 


in this put some chloride of lime and some oxalic 


During the’ 


seen when the mixture is right, from the fact of 

the liquid turning magenta color. With this 

mixture well saturate the injured engraving, 

continuing the application until every mark or 

stain is removed, and then sponge off freely with 
ure, cold water. 

FEATHER BEDS, To Clean. —To renovate old 
feather beds, when no steam apparatus is con- 
venient, put them out doors during a heavy rain. 
Let them dry in the sun, beating them occa- 
sionally with sticks to loosen the feathers. They 
should be turned over several times, and thor- 
oughly dried. 

FEATHERS, To Clean.—1. Goose feathers for 
beds are generally purified by simply exposing 
them to the sun or In the oven until perfectly 
dry, and then beating them to remove loose dirt. 
—2. When carelessly collected and dirty, they 
are sometimes first cleansed with lime water, or, 
better still, with a weak solution of carbonate of 
soda, or water to which a little solution of chlo- 
ride of lime has been added; after which they are 
rinsed in clean water and dried or stoved as before. 
Old feathers are cleansed or purified insame way. 
—8. Take for every gallon of clear water 1 1b. 
of quick lime; mix them well together, and 
when the undissolved lime is precipitated in fine 
powder, pour off the clear lime water for use at 
the time it is wanted; put the feathers to be 
cleaned in another tub, and add to them a sutli- 
cient quantity of clear lime water to cover the 
feathers about 3 in. when well immersed and 
stirred therein. The feathers, when thoroughly 
moistened, will sink down, and should remain in 
lime water 3 or 4 days; after which the foul 
liquor should be separated from the feathers by 
laying them on a sieve. The feathers should 
afterward be well washed in clean water and 
dried on nets, the meshes being about the same 
firmness as those of cabbage nets. Thefeathers 
must from time to time be shaken on the 
nets, and as they dry they will fall through the 
meshes, and are to be collected for use. The 
admission of air will be serviceable in the dry- 
ing, and the whole process may be completed in 
about three weeks. The feathers, after being 
thus prepared, will want nothing more than 
beating, for use either as beds, bolsters, pillows 
or cushions. 

FLOORS, To Clean.—Should the floor not be 
very dirty, ordinary soap rubbed on the brush 
will he sufficient; but if a great cleaning is re- 
ee use soft soap on the brush instead, or 
else take soda and warm water; take the flannel 
to rinse off the soap, wringing it each time to 
dry the floor. Change the water two or three 
times in a small room, and more frequently ina 
large one. Soft soap is apt to leave an offens- 
ively “washy” smell. This will soon pass if 
the windows are opened and a free current of 
air admitted. Leave no spot untouched, and 
clean straight up and down, not crossing from 
board to board; then dry with clean cloths, 
rubbed hard, up and down in the same way. 
Boards may be rendered white and clean by 
scrubbing them, instead of with soap, with a 
mixture composed of 1 part of freshly slacked 
lime and 8 parts of white sand. 
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FURNITURE, To Clean.—1. To improve the 
appearance of furniture, take a soft open wet 
with clean cold water and wash over the article; 
then take a soft chamois skin and wipe clean; 
dry the skin as well as you can by wringing it 
in your hands, and wipe the water off the furni- 
ture, being careful to wipe only one way. Never 
use a dry chamois on varnish work. In deeply 
carved work the dust cannot be removed with a 
sponge; use a stiff-haired paint brush instead 
of a sponge. For unpolished furniture linseed 
oil is the best ; rub in thoroughly.—2. Kerosene 
is excellent for cleaning furniture, either walnut 
or oak. 

FURNITURE, Polishes for.—1l. An excellent 
furniture polish is made with 1 pt. of linseed oil 
and about 4 gill of alcohol, stirred well together 
and applied to the furniture with a linen rag; 
rub dry with a soft cotton cloth and finish with 
an old piece of silk.—2. Equal parts of boiled 
linseed oil and kerosene; apply it witha flannel, 
and keep always ready for use.—3. Black wal- 
nut, rosewood, mahogany, oak and chestnut 
furniture can be cleaned with furniture polish, 
made by mixing 1 coffeecupful of cold drawn 
linseed oil, 1 of turpentine and 1 of vinegar, to 
which 2 tablespoonfuls of alcohol should be 
added. Put all into a bottle and shake well. It 
is ready for use at once, but must alwavs be well 
shaken when applied. Pour outa little into a 
saucer, dip a soft flannel into it and rub the 
furniture according to the grain. Polish witha 
chamois skin or a dry flannel rolled up tightly 
for a rubber.—4. Take 1 oz. of yellow rosin and 
i pt. of raw linseed oil; melt the rosin in a pip- 
kin, and add to it by degrees $ of the oil; when 
thoroughly incorporated, add by degrees the 
remainder. Before using the polish, it will be 
best to wash the table well with tepid water and 
rub it quite drv.—5. 1 oz. beeswax and 3} oz. 
white wax cut into thin shreds and dissolved in 
1 pt. of turpentine. It will require to be stirred 
oceasionally while dissolving; apply with a 

iece of flannel and polish with a dry, soft 
ieee For a polish to clean up and brighten 
old furniture, pianos, etc., dissolve 4 oz. orange 
shellac in 1 qt. of 95 per cent. alcohol; to this 
add 1 qt. of linseed oil and 1 pt. of se pa 
when mixed add 4 oz. of sulphuric ether, and 
4 oz. of aqua ammonia; mix thoroughly before 
using. Apply with a cloth or sponge, and rub 
the surface to which it is applied until the polish 
appears. 

FURNITURE, Spots on, to Remove.—1. Spots 
on furniture, from anything hot or from alcohol, 
can be removed by rubbing hard with sweet oil 
and turpentine. When the spots disappear, 
wash in milk warm soap-suds, is quickly, and 
polish by rubbing briskly with chamois skin.— 
2. Rub them with essence of peppermint or 
spirits of camphor, and afterwards with furniture 
polish or oil.—3. Use a little aquafortis and 
water, or oxalic acid and water, rubbing the 
part by means of a cork till the color is restored; 
afterwards, wash the wood well with water; 
dry and polish.—4. Take 4 oz. of vinegar, 2 oz. 
of sweet oil, 1 oz. of turpentine; mix and apply 
with a flannel cloth. 

GILT FRAMES, To Clean.—1. Rub with a 
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sponge moistened with turpentine.—-2. When the 
gilt frames of pictures, looking-glasses, or mold- 
ings of rooms have specks or dirt upon them 
from flies or other causes, they may be cleaned 
with white of eggs gently laid on with a camel’s 
hair pencil.—3. Rub gently with acloth dipped 
into sweet oil and wipe dry with a chamois skin. 

GILT FRAMES, To Restore.—Take sufficient 
flour of sulphur to give a golden tinge to 14 pts. 
of water; boil in this water 4 onions; strain, 
and when cold wash with a soft brush any part 
that requires restoring ; when dry it will come 
out as good as new. 

GLASS GLOBES, To Clean.—If the globes are 
much stained on the outside by smoke, soak 
them in tolerably hot water with a little wash- 
ing soda dissolvedin it; then put 1 teaspoonful 
of powdered ammonia into a pan of lukewarm 
water, and with a tolerably hard brush wash the 
globes till the smoke stain disappears ; rinse in 
clean cold water, and let them drain till dry. 
pepe will be quite as white and clear as new 
globes. 
~ GLASS. To Clean.—1. If the glass is particu- 
larly soiled, a pinch of soda in the water will 
cleanse it easily. —2. Take fine powdered indigo, 
dip it into a moistened linen rag, smear over the 
glass with it, and then wipe it off with a perfect- 
ly dry cloth; or fine sifted wood ashes, applied 
hy rag dipped in spirits, will answer just as 
well. 

GUTTA PERCHA, To Clean.—Usea mixture of 
soap and powdered charcoal, polishing after- 
wards with a dry cloth and a little charcoal. 

HAIR CLOTH. To Clean.—Take pure benzineto 
remove stains from hair cloth furniture. 

HAIR MATTRESSES, To Clean.— Hair mat- 
tresses that have become hard and dirty can be 
made nearly as good as new by ripping them, 
washing the ticking, and picking the hair free 
from bunches, and keeping it in a dry, airy place 
several days. Whenever the ticking gets dry 
fill it light.y with the hair, and tack it together. 

INK, To Remove from Wood.—1. Inky spots 
on floors can be extracted by scouring with 
sand wetted in oil of vitriol and water; when 
the ink is removed, rinse with strong pearlash 
water.—2. Wet salt will also get ink out.—3. 
Turpentine will remove ink from white wood 
Fe Stains of ink may be removed by 
strong vinegar, or a solution of oxalic acid. 

INK, To Remove from Paper.—1. To remove 
ink stains from a book, first wash the paper 
with warm water, using a camel’s hair pencil for 
the purpose; by this means the surface ink is 
got rid of; the paper must now be wetted with 
a solution of oxalic acid, in the proportion of 1 
oz. to 4 pt. of water; the ink stains will imme- 
diately duspoeas if then washed with a strong 
solution of chloride of lime the acid will be pre- 
vented from injuring the paper or parchment; 
finally, again wash the stained place with clear 
water, and dry it with white blotting paper.—2. 
Alum, amber, sulphur and saltpetre, 1 part of 


| each, in fine powder, mixed. — 3. Solution of 


muriate of tin, 2 dr.; water, 4 dr.; apply with 
acamel’s hair brush. After the writing has dis- 
appeared, pass the paper through water, and dry. 

INK. To Remove from Silver. — Silver ink- 
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stands frequently become deeply discolored 
with ink, difficult to remove by ordinary means. 
It may be completely eradicated by making a 
little chloride of lime into a paste with water, 
and rubbing it upon the stains. 

IVORY, Stained, To Whiten.— 1. Discolored 
ivory may be restored to its original whiteness 
by cleaning it with a paste, composed simply 
of burnt pumice stone and water; after cleans- 
ing, place the article under a glass in the sun’s 
rays.—2. Emery powder rubbed on the white 
ivory knife handles will remove an ordinar 
stain; should the stain be deep, rub ‘first with 
emery cloth and then with the powder.—3. The 
whiteness may be restored to ivory handles as 
follows: Wash with soaped flannel and luke- 
warm water; then wipe very dry; soak them 
occasionally in alum water that has been boiled, 
and allowed to cool}; let the handles lie for 1 hour 
in this; then remove and brush them well; 
after this take a clean linen towel, dip it in cold 
water, squeeze it out, and while wet wrap in 
around ie handles, leaving them in it to dry 
gradually, as, if dried too rapidly out of the 
alum water, the handles will be injured.—4, 
Salts of lemon will remove stains from the ivory 
handles of knives.—5. To whiten organ or piano 
keys, make a thin paste of spirit of ammonia 
and Spanish whiting, and rub them thoroughly 
with the mixture; when dry, wipe off the pow- 
der with a flannel rag. 

JAPANNED WARE, To Clean.— Wash it with a 
sponge dipped in clean cold water, wipe it dry 
and polish it with dry flour well rubbed on with 
a soft cloth. 

KETTLES, To Clean.—1. The best way to clean 
the inside of old iron pots and pans is to fill 
them with water in which 
a few ounces of washing 
soda is dissolved, and set 
them on the fire. Let the 
water boil until the inside 
of the potlooks clean. A 
clam shell is more conve- 
nient for scraping kettles 
and frying pans than a 
knife. It does the work 
4 in less time. A pot cleaner 
¢% as shown in the illustra- 
9&) tion is also sold for the 
same purpose.—2. (Porce- 
lain-lined.) Boil peeled 
Pee in it. The porce- 
ain will be rendered near- 
ly as white as when it was 
new. 

KNIVES AND FORKS, To Clean. — 1. After 
being used, all knives should be wiped on a 
coarse cloth, so as to insure their freedom from 

rease previous to being cleaned; dipping the 

lades in hot water not only fails to remove any 
grease that may be on them, but is almost sure 
to loosen the handles. Handles of ebony should 
be cleaned with a soft piece of cloth dipped into 
sweet oil, and left lying for about 10 or 15 min- 
utes with the oil on them, then wipe them with 
a clean cloth. Ivory or bone handles should be 
washed with a soap cloth or flannel and luke- 
warm Water, and then wiped with a dry towel. 


Pot Cleaner. 
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—2. To clean steel forks, fill a small barrel with 
fine gravel brick dust or sand, mixed with a little 
hay or moss; make it moderately damp, press 
it well down and let it always be kept damp. 
By running the prongs of the steel forks a few 
times into this, all the stains on them will be re- 
moved.—38. The way to clean a stained steel 
knife is to cut a solid potato in two, dip one of 
the pieces in brick dust, such as is usually used « 
in knife cleaning, and rub the blade with it.—4. 
The fine siftings of coal ashes are also excellent 
to scour knives with. 

LAMP BURNERS, To Clean. — To clean lamp 
burners, wash them in ashes and water, and they 
will come out bright as new. 

LAMP CHIMNEYS, To Clean.—1. Lamp chim- 
neys can be washed easily by holding them over 
the nose of the teakettle when the kettle is boil- 
ing furiously. This willmake them beautifull 
clear; they must then be wiped in and out with 
a clean cloth. — 2. Putthe chimneys in strong 
soda water ; let it be moderately hot. The long- 
er they lie in it the better; rinse in cold water ; 
drain and polish by rubbing with a soft cloth. 

MARBLE, To Clean. — 1. Take two parts of 
common soda, one part of pumice stone, and one 
part of finely powdered chalk; sift it through a 
fine sieve, and mix it with water; then rub it 
well all over the marble, and the stains will be 
removed; then wash the marble over with soap 
and water, and it will be as clean as it was at 
first.—2. Make Spanish whiting into a paste by 
moistening with water in which a piece of wash- 
ing soda is dissolved; spread ona piece of flan- 
fel, and well rub the marble, the process bein 
repeated 2 or 3 times. It should be washed off 
with soap and water, and the marble afterward 
polished with a cloth. — 8. To remove stains 
from statuary marble, take equal parts of fresh 
oil of vitriol and lemon juice; shake up these 
substances very thoroughly in a bottle; wet the 
spots with the mixture, and in a few minutes af- 
terward rub with a soft linen cloth, and the spots 
will entirely disappear. —4. To clean marble 
mix quicklime with strong lye, so as to form a 
mixture having the consistency of cream, and ap- 
ply it immediately with a brush. Ifthis com- 
position be allowed to remain for a day or two, 
and be then washed off with soap and water, the 
marble will appear as though it were new. — 6. 
Toclean gray marble, rub with linseed oil, and 
no spots eaichow: — 6. Iron rust or ink spots 
may be taken out in the following manner: Take 
4 oz. butter of antimony and 1 oz. oxalic acid, 
and dissolve them in 1 pt. rain water; add flour, 
and bring the composition to a proper consist- 
ence; then lay it evenly on the stained part 
with a brush, and after it has remained for a 
few days, wash it off, and repeat the process if 
the stain is not quite removed. — 7. To clean 
smoke off marble, wet a piece of flannel in strong 
ammonia and rub the marble quickly with it 
and then wash off with hot soap suds.—8. Stains 
in marble caused by oil can be removed by 3 
plying common clay, saturated with benzine. If 
the grease has remained long enough it will be- 
come acidulated, and may injure the polish, but 
the stain will be removed. 

MATTING, To Clean. — Matting, after being 
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swept, should be wiped with a damp cloth. 
Hot salt and water will thoroughly cleanse it, 
and will not discolor it. 

MICA, To Clean.—Mica in stoves (often wrong- 
ly called “isinglass”) when smoked, is readily 
cleaned by taking it out and thoroughly washing 
with vinegar a little diluted. Ifthe black does 
not come off at once, let it soak a little. 

MIRRORS, To Clean. — 1. Take a newspaper, 
fold it small, and dip in a basin of clean cold wa- 
ter. When thoroughly wet, squeeze it out as 
you do a sponge; then rub it pretty hard all 
over the surface of the glass, taking care that it 
is not so wet as to run down in streams. Let it 
rest a few minutes; then go over the glass with a 

iece of fresh newspaper, till it looks clear and 
right.—2. Wipe the mirrors with borax water, 
the cloth being wet enough to dampen it. 

OIL CLOTHS, To Clean. — 1. Use half milk 
and half water. Skim milk, if not sour, is 
ee as good as new milk. This makes oil cloth 

ook as if varnished.—2. Rub them once in three 
months with boiled linseed oil. Put on a very lit- 
tle, rub it well with a rag, and polish with a 
shee of old silk. Oil-cloths will last years if 
ept in this way. 

PAINT, To Clean. —1. Use but little water at 
atime; keep it warm and clean by changing of- 
ten. A flannel cloth is better than cotton. Put 
but a little soap, or skim milk in the water ; 
add soap to the cloth when needed. A sharp 
piece of soft wood is indispensable for the cor- 
ners. A saucer of soft sifted ashes, or whiting, 
used when paint is badly smoked or fly-specks 
are thick, is better than soap; wipe last witha 
clean wet towel, and don’t spill adrop of water. 
—2. Dissolve 2 oz. of soda in 1 qt. of warm wa- 
ter, which will make a ready and useful solution 
for cleaning old painted work preparatory to 
repainting. The mixture, in the above propor- 
tions, should be used when warm, and the wood 
work afterward washed with water to remove the 
remains of the soda.—3. An oz. of pulverized 
borax, 1 1b. best brown soap insmall pieces and 
38 qts. water are to be mixed and put on the fire. 
It should simmer until the soap dissolves, being 
frequently stirred. Do not allow it to boil. Use 
with fiannel and rinse off as soon as the paint 
is clean. — 4. In washing painted walls it is a 
good plan to remove from the room everything 
that can be injured by steam and then hang 
sheets wrung from hot waterin theroom. The 
vapor, condensing on the walls, softens the dirt, 
which may be wiped off with woolen cloths 
wrung from soda water. 

PAINTINGS, To Clean. — 1. Castile soap and 
water can be used on oil paintings without dan- 
ger. care being taken of course not to wet the 

ack, or let waterthrough cracks. For ordinary 
dusting of pictures a silk handkerchief should be 
used.—2. Sponge with warm water; then cover 
with spirits of wine, renewed for ten minutes and 
wash off with water; but without rubbing. 
Repeat the process until the whole is removed. 
—8. Mix linseed oil, 2 0z., with methylated 
chloroform, 1 oz.; and apply a little over the 
painting, previously washing it with clean water 
applied with a little cotton wool; wipe off the 
composition with a soft silk handerchief during 
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the next day. The mixture possesses the valuable 
property of restoring the faded colors of paint- 
ings.—4. Spread a coating of copaiba balsam on 
the old painting, and then keep it face down- 
ward over a dish of the same size filled with 
cold alcohol, at an altitude of about 3 ft. The 
vapors of the a impart to the copaiba a de- 
gree of semi-fluidity, in which state it easily amal- 
gamates with the varnish it covers. Thus the 
original brilliancy and transparency are regain- 
ed without injuring the oil painting. 

PAPIER-MACHE, To Clean. — Wash papier- 
mache articles with a sponge and cold water 
(without soap); dredge while damp with fiour, 
and polish with a piece of flannel. 

PICTURE FRAMES, To Clean.—Black walnut 
frames may be renewed by first brushing thor- 
oughly with a stiff brush, to remove the dust, 
and then applying pure linseed oil with a proper 
brush. In the absence ofa brush a piece of new 
bleached muslin will answer the purpose. 

PIE PLATES, To Clean.—Pie plates that have 
been used much for baking are apt to impart an 
unpleasant taste to the pies, which is owing to 
the lard and butter of the crust soaking into 
them and becoming rancid. It may be removed 
by putting them in a brass kettle with wood 
ashes and cold water, and boiling them in it for 
1 hour. 

PLASTER FIGURES, To Clean.—A coating of 
whiting and very thin glue applied with a brush 
will restore whiteness to plaster figures and 
make them once more real ornaments. 

RUST, on Stoves.—1. To keep a stove free 
from rust in any atmosphere you have only to 
rub off all the rust you can and varnish it with 
common varnish. In the autumn, after putting 
it up again, the varnish will all burn off in a 
very short time, and all odor from it will go with 
it.—2. To remove rust from stoves, rub them 
with a rag dipped inoilof tartar. The rust will 
disappear immediately. 

RUST, on Tin.—1. If tinware is well rubbed 
with lard and then with common unslacked 
lime, before being put away, it will never rust. 
This is also the best plan to remove rust.—2. 
Rub fresh lard over every part; then put it in 
an oven and heat it thoroughly; thus treated, 
any tinware may be used in water constantly, 
jor remain bright and free from rust indefin- 
ately. 

RUST, To Remove from Steel.—1. Every par- 

ticle of iron rust, when the iron is not eaten into, 
may be removed by softening it with petroleum 
and then rubbing well with coarse sand paper.— 
2. To remove rust from steelrub well with sweet 
oil; in 48 hours use unslacked lime, powdered 
very fine; rub till the rust disappears. 
SEA SHELLS, To Clean.—1. F'resh water shells 
can be cleaned by soaking them ina solution of 
chloride of lime and polishing them with pum- 
ice stone.—2. Boil in milk. This will cleanse 
them thoroughly. 

SILVER, To Clean.—1. Silver plate can be 
beautifully cleaned and made to look like new 
by dipping a soft cloth or chamois skin in a 
weak preparation of ammonia water and rub- 
bing the articles with it—2. Wash in hot water 
containing a good quantity of concentrated lye ; 
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or, if very black, boil for some time in soft water 
with a considerable amount of washing soda 
added ; then wash in a good suds, rinse in clear 
water, and rub with flannel cloth, or, better, 
chamois skin, and your silver will not often re- 


uire cleaning, but will shine like new for along | 


time.—3. The discoloration can be readily taken 
from silver spoons by washing them in water in 
which potatoes have been boiled.—4. To re- 
move egg stains from silver spoons, rub with 
salt and it will entirely remove the discolora- 
tion.—5. Rub with slices of lemons or limes; then 
wash with soap suds, rinse off and polish with 
chamois skin.—6. Wet a flannel cloth in kero- 
sene, dip it in dry whiting and rub the plated 
ware; let it dry on it, and then polish with a 
chamois skin.—7. Make a solution of } lb. cy- 
anuret potassain 2 gals. rain water; immerse the 
article till the tarnish has disappeared; then 
rinse off carefully in 3 or 4 waters, and dry in 
sawdust. 

SILVER, Powders for Polishing.—1. An article 

for cleaning silver and other metallic ware is the 
zine white (No. 1. quality) used by painters. 
Rub it fine with a knife, sprinkle it on a soft 
flannel cloth, with which rub the ware; then 
brush off with tissue paper, or any clean soft 
cloth.—2. Jeweller’s rouge, } Ib.; Prepared chalk 
or levigated burnt hartshorn, $1b.; mix.—3. 
Quicksilver with chalk, 1 0z.; prepared chalk, 
11 0z.; mix. Used to clean and polish plate.-— 
4. Cream of tartar, common saltand alum, equal 
parts; .a little of this powder added to the water 
in which plate is boiled gives to it a silvery 
whiteness. 

SILVER, Washes For.—1. Cyanide of potas- 
sium, 38 or 4 dr.; nitrate of silver, 8 to 10 gr.; 
water, 4 oz.; apply with a soft tooth brush; 
wash the object thoroughly with water; dry it 
with a soft linen cloth, and polish with a cham- 
ois skin.—2. Mix 1 pt. of alcohol, 3} pt. of am- 
monia, } pt. of distilled water, 4 oz. of Spanish 
whiting; rub on with a sponge, and wipe off 
with a cloth. 

SPICE MILLS, To Clean.—Grind a teaspoon- 
ful of rice through the mill and ail impurities 
will be removed. A coffee mill may be fitted to 
grind any spice in the same way, rae rather 
more rice. The rice will of course be flavored 
by whatever may have been in the mill. It is 
useful to thicken soups, or gravies, or sauces, 
when the spice is no objection. 

SPONGES, To Bleach.— Wash and squeeze 
them out repeatedly in water; then plunge 
them in a mixture of 1 part muriatic acid and 6 
parts water, in order to separate all calcareous 
matter. This immersion is for 1 hour, after 
which they are carefully washed in clean water, 
and then plunged in a second bath of muriatic 
acid, prepared as at first, except there is added 
6 per cent. of hyposulphite of soda dissolved in 
a little water. The sponges are allowed to re- 
main in this bath for 24 hours. A final washing 
with water removes the chemical substances, 
and thesponge acquires a beautiful whiteness. 

SPONGES, To Clean.—1. A strong solution 
of salt and water, in which they should soak for 
a few hours, and then be thoroughly dried. 
Sponges should be kept suspended where the 
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air can freely circulate around them. Quick 
evaporation of the moisture keeps them in zood 
order.—2. Sponges can be cleansed by washing 
them in ammonia and water (use the proportion 
of 1 teaspoonful to 2 qts.), and afterwards in a 
solution ofmuriatic acid—1 part acid to 25 parts 
of water.—3. Steep the sponge in milk for some 
hours; then squeeze it out and wash in cold 
water. 

STEEL. To Clean.—To clean steel ornaments, 
dip a small brush into some paraflin oil and 
then into some emery powder, such as is used in 
the knife machines, and well brush the orna- 
ments and all the rust will soon come off; polish 
with a dry leather and duster. 

STONE STEPS, To Clean.—Boil 1 Ib. of pipe- 
clay with 1 qt. of water, 1 qt. of small beer, and 
put in it a bit of stone blue. Wash with this 
mixture, and when dry rub the stones with flan- 
nel and a brush. 

STOVES. To Clean.—If the stove is greasy, 
wash it off with a piece of flannel dipped in hot 
water containing a little soda. Mix alittle black 
lead or stove polish with enough water to form a 
thin paste; apply this to the stove with a soft 
rag or brush; fet it dry a little and then polish 
it with a stiff brush. If there are any steel fit- 
tings about the stove, polish them with emery 
paper; if they have rusted from neglect, rub 
some oil on them at night and polish them with 
emery paper in the morning. — If the fittings are 
brass they should be cleaned with emery, or 
finely powdered and sifted bath brick dust 
rubbed on with a piece of damp flannel and 
then polished with dry dust and chamois skin. 

STOVE PIPES, To Clean.—1. To free the pipe 
of soot, take the stove handle or any convenient 
implement and rap the pipe smartly on all sides 
from top to bottom. The soot will fall into the 
stove and be harmlessly consumed, or it can be 
removed in the usual way. If there be a hori- 
zontal pipe, this should be taken down twice a 
year and thoroughly cleaned. Or, if the pipe be 
only a few feet In length, and the arrangements 
will admit of it, provide the horizontal pipe with 
a permanent scraper, as follows: To the end of 
a stout wire, a few inches longer than the pipe, 
attach asmall segment of a dise of sheet iron, at 
right angles to the wire; remove the elbow and 
thrust the scraper into the pipe; pass the other 
end of the wire through a hole punched in the 
elbow, loop the end of the wire for a handle and 
replace the elbow. After first rapping the pipe 
the soot ean all be drawn out and let fall into 
thestove. Clean the pipe thus as often as once 
a fortnight during cold weather.—2. To clean 
out a stove pipe place a piece of zinc on the live 
coals in the stove. The vapor produced by the 
zine will carry off the soot ce chemical decom- 

osition. 

STOVE, To Polish.—1. Fora stove of medium 
size, pulverize a piece of alum the size of a large 
hickory nut; stir into 2 tablespoonfuls of vine- 
gar; add this to the stove blacking, mixed with 
water in the usual manner; apply this mixture 
with a cloth or brush to a cold stove, and while 
wet rub briskly with a dry brush. The polish 
will appear at once.—2. If stove polish is mixed 
with very strong soap suds the lustre appears 
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immediately, and the dust does not fly around 
as it usually does.—3. A tablespoonful of mo- 
lasses added to the blacking will cause it to ad- 
here better and retain the polish longer. 

STOVE POLISH, To Make.—} lb. black lead 
finely powdered ; the whites of 8 eggs well beat- 
en; dilute with sour beer or porter till it be- 
comes as thin as shoe blacking ; after stirring it, 
set it over hot coals to simmer for 20 minutes; 
when cold it may be kept for use. 

SWEEPING.—Set the broom evenly and move 
it with long, regular strokes, being careful not to 
fling the refuse about the room, or to raisemuch 
dust. A quantity of fresh grass or weeds cut up 
wet in a basin andspread over painted floors, oil 
cloths or matting will take off all the dust, and 
make them look very clean and nice. Used in 
sweeping the same as tea leaves. It is particu- 
larly good for chambers. 

TEAPOT, To Clean.—If a tin teapot has be- 
come brown inside, and the tea made in it tastes 
brackish, put in a little sal soda, soft soap and 
water, and boil; have your dish rag wrung out 
of hot water; pour the water out in a pan, put 
in your dish cloth and wipe quickly; pour the 
water back and beil again; repeatseveral times 
and it will all wipe off almost as bright as new. 

TIN, To Clean.—1. All kinds of tins, molds, 
measures, ete., may be cleaned by being well 
rubbed with a paste made of whiting and water; 
they should then be rubbed with a leather, and 
any dust romaining onthem should be removed 
by means of a soft brush; finally, they must be 
polished with another leather. Always let the 
inside of any vessel be cleaned first, since in 
cleaning the inside the outside always becomes 
soiled. For very dirty or greasy tins grated 
bath brick and water must be used.—2. Kero- 
sene will make tin tea-kettles as bright as new. 
Saturate a woolen rag and rub withit. If very 
dirty, mix the oil with fine ashes.—3. The fine, 
soft coal ashes which are found in the pipe in | 
the spring, and which sift under the pan, are ex- 
cellent to scour tin with. Take a piece of old 
flannel, dip lightly into soft soap, and then in the 
ashes and rub; it will brighten up your tinware 
surprisingly ; rub well with a clean flannel after 
polishing with the soap and ashes. —4. Common 
soda is excellent for scouring tin, as it does not 
scratch the tin, and will make it look like new. 
Apply with a piece of moistened newspaper and 
polish with a dry piece. 

TORTOISE SHELL, To Polish.— Take some 
whiting (having rubbed it between the finger 
and thumb that there may not be a particle of 
grit); mix with water to the consistency of 
cream; rub with a very soft rag; polish with 
some of the dry whiting. 

UPHOLSTERY, Faded, To Restore.— Beat the 
dust thoroughly and afterward brush, then apply 
a strong lather of Castile soap by means of a hard | 
brush ; wash the lather off with clear water, and | 


afterward wash with alum water. When dry | 
the colors will berestored to their original fresh- 
ness. i 
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WALL PAPER, To Clean.—Wipe down with 
a flannel cloth tied over a broom or brush; then 
cut off a thick piece of stale bread with the 
crust on, and rub them down with this. Begin 
at the top and go straight dewn. Plastered walls 
and ceilings may be cleaned in the same way. 

WALL PAPER, To Remove Grease from.—1. ‘To 
remove oil marks on wall paper, or the marks 
where inconsiderate people rest their heads, 
take pipe clay or fuller’s earth, and make it in- 
to a paste ahout as thick as cream, with cold 
water; lay it on the stain gently, without rub- 
bing it in; leave it onall night. It will dry by 
morning, when it can be brushed off; and un- 
less an old stain, the grease spots will have dis- 
appeared. Ifold, renew the application.—2. Lay 
several folds of blotting paper on the spot and 
hold a hot iron near it until the grease is ab- 
sorbed. 

WINDOW GLASS, To Clean. — To clean wind- 
ows, epee! in freezing weather, when it is 
impossible to use water, tie up some finely pow- 
dered whiting in a small piece of muslin. Dab 
it over the glass thoroughly; the dirtier the 
glass the more whiting will adhere to it. Next 
smear it evenly with a damp rag, and let it re- 
main until perfectly dry; then rub it off with a 
leather. This is an easy, clean, and a thorough 
plan. If alcohol be used instead of water, it will 
dry in less time and polishes the glass better. 

WINDOW GLASS, To Remove Paint from. — 1. 
Moisten a rag with spirits of turpentine and rub 
paint spots on windows. For the fioor pour on 
a little turpentine; let it remain for a few mo- 
ments and scrape up. The turpentine will evap- 
orate in a short time.—2. Toremove paint from 
windows, take strong bicarbonate of soda and 
dissolve it in hot water; wash the glass, and in 
20 minutes or 4 hour rub thoroughly witha dry 
cloth.—8. Scour with fine ashes cA water. 

WOOD, To Remove Grease from.-—1. For remov- 
ing spots of grease from boards, take equal parts 
of fuller’s earth and pearlash, } 1b. each, and boil 
in 1 qt. soft water; while hot, lay it on the 
greased parts, allowing it to remain on them for 
10 or 12 hours; after which it may be scoured 
off with sand and water. A floor much spotted 
with grease should be completely washed with 
the mixture, the day before it isscoured.—2. To 
take oil out of a floor, wash with a mop dipped 
in strong hot lye of potash or wood ashes, and 
let it dry without wiping; then wash in suds. 
This will take the oil out of floors which have 
been finished in linseed oil, but will need sever- 
al applications. 

ZINC, To Clean.—1. To clean zinc rub on fresh 
lard with a cloth and wipe dry. — 2. Dissolve 2 
oz. alum in 1 qt. vinegar and clean the zine with 
this as hot_as you can use it, afterwards ee 


| dry. — 3. Put on the zine a little sulphuric aci 


and rub over with a cloth so that every part is 
wet. Afterward wash off with clear water, and 
then the zine will be bright and clear.—4. Scour 


| with sifted coal ashes; afterward rub with kero- 


sene. 
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REMARKS.—The first grand requisite is plenty 
of good soft water; when it is necessary that 
hard water should be substituted, some simple 
chemical process can be used successfully to 
lighten the labor. If soda is chosen, the less 
quantity that will suttice the better. This should 
be dissolved by pouring boiling water over it 
before it is put in the tub. Borax is a simple 
and harmless addition of real value. 

WASHING. — Before beginning to wash, the 
clothes should be assorted, and the fine ones 


kept separate all through the washing. Rub 
the Aiies in warm, not hot water. Turn them 
and rub them till perfectly clean in the first wa- 
ter. Ifthe water becomes much soiled, throw 
it out and take fresh; for if the water is allowed 
to become very much soiled, the clothes will be 
dingy. The clothes should then be rubbed out 
as thoroughly in the second as in the first water. 
After the second rubbing put the clothes in cold 
water to boil, without rubbing soap on them or 
etre soap in the water; they are soapy | 
enough. ‘Too much soap makes clothes yellow 

and stiff. As soon as they begin to boil remove 
them to the sudsing water. If they boil long 
they will be yellow. Let each article be well 
“soused” up and downin the sudsing water, rub- 
bing it out thoroughly with the hands to get 
the suds out; wring and throw in the “rinsing- 
water,” which is the last water. Let this be 
slightly blued. After rinsing starch according 
to directions. "Wringers are now part of the 
regular washing apparatus in every well-regula- 
ted family. Skilfully used, they are an effective 


washing machine. In order to use them properly, 
they must be kept well oiled and not set too tight. 
If they break off buttons it is the fault of the laun- 
dress. The clothes should be folded with the 
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The “ Universal” Wringer. 
buttons inside, and thus pass through the.wring- 
er. Leave nothing in the “twist” from wring- 
ing, but shake out each piece before throwing 
into the basket. Flannels should not be passed 


through them, as they rub the wool up into lit- 


tlehardnaps. The “Universal” wringer is con- 
structed in a superior manner and gives satisfac- 
tion. Clothes should be on the line as quickly 
as possible after the rinsing in bluing water, or 
there will be danger of somestreaks and cloud 
looking places when dry. Be sure to stretc 
every inch possible to the sun and wind. Gar- 
ments hung double, or in bunches or festoons, 
will not bleach. Care should be taken to see 
that the clothes-pins are clean, and the clothes 
line should always be wiped with acloth before 
the clothes are hunguponit. If they are left in 
the yard instead of taking in after using, they 
will mildew and stain the clothes badly. 
STARCHING. — For starching muslins, ging- 
hams, and calicoes, dissolve a piece of alum the 
size of a shellbark, for every pt. of starch, and 
add to it. By so doing, the colors will keep 
bright for a long time, which is very desirable 
when dresses must be often washed; the cost 
is but atrifle. A shirtshould always be starched 
on the wrong side. Shirts may either be dressed 
by single or double starching, and single starch- 
ing may be either cold water starch or it may be 
hot. The double dressing is the most economi- 
cal, and gives the mostsatisfaction; when prop- 
erly done there need be no more dread of limp 
cuffs and collars. Mix a handful of starch in a 
basin with just as little cold water as will 
moisten it thoroughly; put ina piece of white 
wax or spermaceti, larger than a penny, then 
pe boiling water into the basin till the starch 
ooks clear, stirring all the time with aspoon. If 
you do not happen to have white wax, a lump 
of butter or a bit of candle will do. The linen 
should be just out ofthe rinse water, and starch- 
ed before it dries. Take a shirt at the back of 
the yoke; then with the right hand gather up 
the breast of the shirt and the collar, like a fan. 
Hold them tightly in your left hand, and dip 
them into the starch, and see that they are thor- 
oughly soaked in it; then wring them with 
your right hand. But the starch is much too 
ot yet to touch it with impunity ; so first dip the 
hand into the basin of cold water, then quickly 
wring out the starch, always dipping the hand 
in the cold water before each new turn. After 
the starch has been well wrung out of the collar 
and fronts, dry-rub them. The cuffs of the shirt 
must be done in the same way. Then hang up 
the shirtto dry, but remember always to fold in 
the starched parts, for fear of dust and smut set- 
tling on them; and hang them in a clean, airy 
lace. The following are good rules for mak- 
ing starch: 1. Take 1 oz. of the best starch, add 
just enough soft water to make it, by rubbing 
and stirring it into a thick paste, carefully 
breaking all the lumps and particles; when 
rubbed perfectly smooth, add nearly or quite a 
pt. of boiling water, with bluing to suit the taste, 
and boil at least 4 hour, taking care to keep it 
well stirred all the time to prevent its burning ; 
when not stirring, keep it covered to prevent the 
accumulation of dust; also keep it covered when 
removed from the fire, to prevent ascum from 
rising on it; to give the linen a fine, smooth, 
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glossy appearance and prevent the iron from 
sticking, add a little spermaceti, a piece as large 
as a nutmeg, to the starch when boiling, and 3 
teaspoonful of the finest table salt—2. White 
wax, 3 0z.; spermaceti, 3 dr.; borax, 6 0z.; 
gum tragacanth, 14 oz.; melt together with a 
gentle heat; when you have prepared a suffi- 
cient quantity of starch in the usual manner for 
a dozen pieces, put in apiece of the above polish 
the size ofa large walnut, more or less, according 
to the amount of washing; this will make a 
Desuatod polish, and also make the goods very 
stiff. 

IRONIMG.—The irons should be scrupulously 
clean. They should always be perfectly wiped 
before putting away, and kept In a dry place. 
If the starch sticks to the flat iron take a bit of 
beeswax, put it between two sheets of paper and 
then rub the warm flat iron over it; or keep it 
tied up in a rag to rub on the irons; then, if 
covered with brown starch, scrape it off with a 
knife and rub the flat iron on the oiled paper; 
this gives linen a fine gloss. The warmth and 
heaviness of the iron should be regulated by the 
articles to be ironed. A shirt board for ironing 
is a necessity in every well regulated family. 
This should be covered with at least two thick- 
nesses of blanket, and have the ironing sheet, 
also double, smoothly pinned over it so that it 
cannot slip. Iron holders should have a cover 
of white cotton cloth, made to fit nicely, and 
fastened on with buttons, and when it becomes 
soiled it can be removed, washed and replaced. 
To keep your ironing board clean and free from 
dust, take two breadths of calico (an old dress 
skirt may be used) and make a bag to slip the 
board in when you put it away. Muslins and 
laces require to be ironed twice, gently pulling 
them out after the first ironing. Embroideries 
should be ironed over several thicknesses of 
flannel. As a general rule, all fine muslin work 
should be ironed first under a piece of old cam- 
bric, as it clears the muslin from the starch and 
prevents it from being scorched. The bosoms 
and cuffs of gentlemen’s shirts should also be 
ironed in a similar manner. In ironing pocket- 
handkerchiefs the flat iron should be passed 
over each side before the middle is touched, 
slightly pulling each corner with the left hand 
while you iron with the right. To iron plaits 
neatly, the frills should be laid straight in front 
of the ironer, while she makes the creases of the 
desired width with the right hand, holding the 

oint of the hem with the left hand till the iron 

as pressed it down. All plaits must be laid 
even to the thread to look well. Laces are to 
be carefully brought into shape, and all the edge 
or purling pulled out like new. In ironing silks, 
cover them over with paper or fine cotton, and 
use only a moderately heated iron, taking great 
care that the iron does not touch the silk at all, 
or it will make the silk look glossy, and show 
that it has been ironed. Any white article if 
scorched slightly can bein part restored, so 
far as looks go; but any scorching injures the 
fabric. 

BLACK GOODS, To Wash.—1. The best method 
of washing black calicoes and dark brown cam- 
brics is to put 1 pt. of wheat bran into 4 qts. of 
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cold water; boil for 4 hour; strain into a tub, 
and add sufficient warm water to wash 1 dress ; 
do not use soap ; rinse, and add blueing to your 
starch to prevent the white appearance starch 
leaves on dark colors. The bran softens the 
water. Wash brown linen in this way, adding 
2 little hay to the bran water while boiling. I 
there are grease spots on the linen use a little 
soap on them. Brown linen should not be dried 
in the sun.—2. Wash black percale or calicoes 
as usual, and rinse with astrong solution of salt. 
This will prevent black from running, and also 
colors.—3. A. teacupful of lye in a pail of water 
is said to improve the color of black goods.—4. 
For washing black or navy blue linens, take 2 
potatoes, grated into tepid soft water, into which 
1 teaspoonful of ammonia has been put ; wash 
the linens in this, and rinse them in cold blue wa- 
ter. They will need no starch, and should be 
dried and ironed on the wrong side. 

BLANKETS, To Wash.—Put 2 large tablespoon- 
fuls of borax and 1 pt. bowl of soft soap into a 
tub of cold water; when dissolved put in a pair 
of blankets and let them remain there over 
night; next rub them out and rinse thoroughly 
in two waters, and hang them to dry; do not 
wring them. This recipe will also apply to the 
washing of all kinds of flannels and woolen 
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BLEACHING COTTON.—1. Cotton is more 
easily bleached and appears to suffer less from 
the process than most other textile substances. 
In the chemical system of bleaching the goods 
are “washed” and “bucked” as on the old 
plan, then submitted to the action of a weak 
solution of chloride of lime, and afterwards 
passed through water soured with hydrochloric 
or sulphuric acid, when they have only to be 
thoroughly washed, and to be dried and finished 
for the entire completion of the process.—2. 
Into 8 qts. of warm water put 1 1b. of chloride 
of lime; stir with a stick a few minutes; then 
strain through a bag of coarse muslin, working 
it with the hand to dissolve thoroughly ; add to 
this 5 bucketfuls of warm water 3 stir it well and 

ut in the muslin; let it remain in 1 hour, turn- 
Ing it over occasionally that every part may be 
thoroughly bleached; when taken out wash 
well in two waters to remove the lime; rinse 
and dry. This quantity will bleach 25 yds. of 
yard wide muslin. The muslin will bleach more 
evenly and quickly if it has been thoroughly wet 
and dried before bleaching. 

BLEACHING COTTON CLOTHES.-—-1. A bleach- 
ing preparation may be made by dissolving 2 lbs. 
of sal soda in 1 gal. of hot water, and add 1 lb. 
of good lime; stirihe mixture for a few minutes, 
allow it to stand for $ hour, and then carefull 
pour off and bottle the clear liquid ; 4 pt. of this 
may be added to each tub of water.—2. 1 table- 
spoonful of turpentine boiled with white clothes 
will aid the whitening process. 

BLEACHING LINEN.-—Linen may be bleached in 
a similar way to cotton ; but the process is much 
more troublesome and tedious, owing to its 
greater affinity for the coloring matter existing 
in it in the raw state. Under the old system 
several alternate buckings with pearlash or pot- 
ash and lengthened exposure on the field, with 
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one or two sourings, and a final scrubbing with 
2. strong lather of soft soap, constituted the chief 
details of the process. In this way a high degree 
of whiteness, though not an absolutely pure or 
snow white, was produced. Grass bleaching or 
crofting is still extensively used for linen ; but it 
is more apie employed only for a limited 
time, and in combination with a modification of 
the system at present almost universally adopted 
for cotton goods; while, in some cases, crofting 
is omitted altogether, and the bleaching con- 
ducted wholly by the latter process. 

BLEACHING LINEN CLOTHES. —1. Work 
them well in water, to which some strained solu- 
tion of chloride of lime has been added, ob- 
serving to well rinse them in clean water, both 
before and after the immersion in the bleach- 
ing liquor. The attempt to bleach unwashed 
linen should be avoided, as also using the 
liquor too strong, as in that case the linen 
will be rendered rotten. — 2. Linen gar- 
ments which have become yellow from time 
may be whitened by being bathed in a lather 
made of milk and pure white soap, 1 lb. of the 
latter to 1 gal. of the former. After the boiling 

rocess the linen should be twice rinsed, a little 
lue being added to the last water used. 

BLEACHING SILK.—Silk is usually bleached 
by first steeping it and then boiling it in solu- 
tions of white soap in water, after which it is 
subjected to repeated rinsings, a little indigo 
blue or archil being added to the last water to 
ee it a pearly appearance. When required to 

e very white the goods are cautiously sub- 
mitted, for 2 or 8 hours, to the action of the 
fumes of burning sulphur, and then finished by 
rinsing, as before. Boiling or sulphuring is not 
required for the white silk of China. 

BLUE, To Set. — 1. Blue calicoes, which fade 
so easily, may have the colors set by washing 
them the first time in salt and water. After this, 
and ever after, they may be washed in the com- 
mon way.—2. To set colors in blue cambrie, dip 
it into a solution ofsaltpeter, using two or three 
cents worth to a pailful of water. Salt wili in- 
jure the fabric. 

BLUING, To Make. — 1. If raw indigois used 
to make the bluing water—and in careful hands 
it is as good as any—a few lumps should be tied 
tightly in alittle bag and allowed to soak a short 
time in the water, which should be cold. — 2. 
Take best Prussian blue, pulverized, 1 0z.; ox- 
alic acid, also pulverized, 4 0z.; soft water, 1 

t.; mix. 1 or 2 tablespoonfuls of it is sufficient 
fbr a tub of water, according to size of tub. — 3. 
Dry soluble blue dissolved in water, makes a 
good bluing; it can be bought at any drug 
store.—4. 20 Ibs. white potato starch; 20 lbs. 
wheat starch; 20 lbs. Prussian blue; 2 Ibs. indi- 
go carmine ; 2 lbs. finely ground gum arabic are 
mixed in a trough, with the gradual addition of 
sufficent water to forma half fluid homogeneous 
mass, which is poured out on a board with strips 
tacked to the ee, It is then allowed to dry in 
a heated room until it does not run together 
again when cut. It is next cut, with a suitable 
cutter, into little cubes, and allowed to dry per- 
fectly.—5. Puta little neutral sulphate of indi- 
go into the water. 
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BUFF COLOR, To Set. — 1. For buffs or gray 
linen, a tablespoonful of black pepper to a pail. 
ful of water will set the colorand not harden the 
water at all. Let the article to be washed soak 
in this water 4 hour or so and then wash as 
usual.—2. To wash fine linen so that it will re- 
tain its color, take as much hay as will color 
well the amount of water you wish to use; boil 
and rinse the goods in it, using a little soap. 

CALICOES, To Prevent Fading.—1. If the cali- 
co is of fading colors, never rub on soap, but get 
out the grease spots with French chalk or mag- 
nesia, and then wash in a solution of hard soa 
and water. Ifthe colors are red or green, ad 
a little vinegar, or lemon juice, to the last rin- 
sing water. Calicoes should never be washed in 
very hot water, nor hung with the right side out, 
nor permitted to freeze while drying.—2. Steep 
3 gills of salt in 4 qts. water. Put in the calico 
while the solution is hot, and leave until the lat- 
ter is cold. In this way the colors are rendered 
permanent, and will not fade by subsequent 
washing. 

CHINTZ, To Wash.—Boil 2 lbs. of rice in 2 gal. 
water till soft, and pour the mixture into atub ; 
let it stand until it attains a warmth generally 
used for colored linens; then put the chintz in 
it, and wash it with the rice instead of soap, un- 
til all the dirt has disappeared. Next boil anoth- 
er 2 Ibs. of rice, as above, in another 2 gal. wa- 
ter, but strain the rice from the water, and mix 
it in warm water; wash the chintz in this till 

uite clean, and afterwards rinse it in the water 
the rice was boiled in. This will answer the 
same end as starch, as no wet will affect it, as it 
will be stiff while it is worn. 

COFFEE STAINS, To Remove. — The stains 
must be soaped before putting into water; this 
will make them disappear. 

COUNTERPANES, To Wash. — Cut a Ib. of 
moulted soap into thin slices; put it into a pan 
with 4 oz. potash, and 1 oz. pearlash; then 

our a pail of boiling water on it; let it stand till 
it is quite dissolved; then pour hot and cold 
water into your scouring tub, with a bowl of 
your solution of soap; put your counterpane in 
it, and beat it well out witha doll, often turning 
the counterpane over inthe tub. When this is 
done, wring it across a gallows or hook, which 
is done by turning the two opposite ends round 
each other, and putting asmall clean stick be- 
tween them; by this method you may wring it 
as dry as possible; the harder, without injuring 
it, the better. Having given it this first liquor, 
you may put in some old cottons or eaten, 
that the liquor may not be thrown away, and 
then give your counterpane a second liquor, as 
before; wring it out again, and rinse in clean, 
cold water; then pour a sufficient quantity of 
boiling water into the tub, with a small quanti- 
. of the solution of gan so that you will re- 

uce it to a very thin lather. Put 8 teaspoon- 
fuls of the liquid blue into the tub whence your 
gps were taken, and the acid of the liquid 

lue, and the alkali of the pearlash, and the soap 
lye, will cause a slight fermentation or efferves- 
cence; stir this thin, blue liquor, witha stick, and 
put in your counterpane; beat it out with the 
Boll about 5 minutes, which will color the coun- 
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terpane of a fine azure blue, of the lightest 
shade; but as it dries in the wind, the blue most- 
ly goes off, and leaves a brilliani white. 

LANNELS, To Bleach.—1. Hang the flannels 
loosely in a tight barrel over the fumes of burn- 
ing sulphur,—2. A solution of 1} lbs. of white 
soap and ¢ oz. spirits of ammonia, dissolved in 
12 gal. soft water, will impart a beautiful and 
lasting whiteness to any flannels dipped init, no 
matter how yellow they have been previous to 
their immerson. After being well stirred round 
for asbort time, the articles should be taken out 
and well washed in clean, cold water. 

FLANNELS, To Shrink. — New flannel should 
always be shrunk or washed before it is made 
up, that it may cut out more accurately and 
that the grease which is used in manufacturing 
it may be extracted. Cut off the list along the 
selvage edge of the whole picce; then put it in- 
to warm water without soap; begin at one end 
of the piece and rub it with both hands till you 
come to the other end; this is to get out the 
grease and blue with which new white flannelis 
always tinged ; then do the same through anoth- 
er water; rinse it through a clean lukewarm 
water; wring it lengthwise, and stretch it well. 
In hanging it outspread it along the line straight 
and lengthwise. If dried in festoons, the edges 
will bein great scallops, making it very difficult 
to cut out. It must be dried in the sun. When 
dry, let it be stretched even, clapped with the 
hands, and rolled up tightly and smoothly till 
wanted. 

FLANNELS, To Wash.—1. Take soft water, as 
warm as you can bear your handsin; make a 
strong suds, well blued; in washing fine flannels 
wet but one piece at atime; soap the dirty spots 
and rub with the hands, as washboards full the 
flannels; when half clean, add 8 times as much 
blue to the rinse as for cotton clothes; rinse 
well; wring tight; shake briskly for afew min- 
utes; hang outin a gentle breeze; when nearly 
dry, roll smooth and tight for an hour or two; 
press with a moderately hot iron; ifembroider- 
ed, press on the wrong side. — 2. Take half the 
weight of soda that there is of soap; _boil them 
with water, allowing 1 gal. to every lb. of soap, 
and use it when perfectly cold; wet the flannel 
in cold water; then wash it in fresh cold water, 
with some of the boiled mixture amongst it; wash 
in this, changing the water till the flannel be- 
comes perfectly clean; then rinse it well in cold 
water, and dry it in the shade. 

FRUIT STAINS, To Remove from Cotton or Lin- 


en. — 1. Recent stains of fruit may be removed | 


by holding the linen tightly stretched over atub 
and pouring hot water overthe part. This must 
be done before any soap has been applied to it.— 
2. As soon as the stain is made on tale linen, rub 
on it common table salt, before it has had time 
to dry; the salt will keep it damp till the cloth is 
washed, when the stain will disappear; or, wash 
the stain lightly when the cloth is removed.—2. 
Alimost all fruit stains can be taken out by soak- 
ing and rubbing in sweet milk before washing. 
—3. 10 grs. oxalic acid in 3 pt. water; wet the 
article stained in hot water; apply to the top 
of the bottle so that the liquid will reach it, then 
rinse it well. 
21 
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GLOVES, White Thread, To Wash.—These arti- 
cles are so delicate as to require great care in 
washing, as they must not be rubbed. Make a. 
lather of white soap in cold water, and put it in- 
to a saucepan; soak the gloves well; put them 
in and set the saucepan over the fire ; when they 
have come to a hard boil, take them off, and 
when cool enough for your hand, squeeze them 
in the water ; having prepared a fresh, cold Jath- 
er, boil them again in that then take the pan 
off the fire and squeeze them well again, after 


| which they can be stretched, dried and then 


ironed on the wrong side. 

GRASS STAINS, To Remove. — Pour boiling 
hot water on the stains before washing the gar- 
ments. 

GREASE, To Remove from Cotton.—1. White 
goods, wash with soap or alkaline lyes. Colored 
cottons, wash with lukewarm soap lyes. — 2. 
Cold rain water and soda will remove machine 
grease from washable fabrics. — 3. Ammonia 
will also remove grease stains. 

GREASE, To Remove from Wool. — Dissolve a 
large tablespoonful of borax in a pt. of boiling 
water; mix } of it in the water in which the 
woolis to be washed; put in one piece of goods 
at a time, using soap if needed, and if necessary 
add more of the borax water; wash well and 
rinse in cold water, or in water only slightly 
warmed; Shake well, and hang where the goods 
will dry quickly. 

INK STAINS, To Remove from Cotton or Linen. 
—l. Ink stains are readily removed by the ap- 
plication alternately of strong aqueous solutions 
of oxalic acid and chloride of lime; rinse well 
with water before soaping.—2. To take ink out 
of linen, souk the ink spot in milk; then wash 
out the milk and the ink will come out with it. 
— 8. Ripe tomatoes will remove ink and other 
stains from white cloth. 

IRON RUST, To Remove. — 1. Saturate with 
sour milk and the spot will be removed. — 2. 
A ace lemon juice into a cup, add a pinch of 
salt, and rub the stains in this. Then wash in 
clear, tepid water. Sponge goods that cannot 
be rubbed. This is excellent for removing iron 
rust or ink from black goods. 

JELLY BAGS, To Wash. — Use no soap; wash 
them inas hot, clean water as the hands ean en- 
dure; rinse in boiling water and wring as dry 
as possible; then dry where no dust will reach 
them. 

LACE CURTAINS, To Wash. — If the curtains 
are new, souk awhile to take out the starch be- 
fore putting them into the suds; wash and boil, 
suds and rinse; starch in thin boiled starch and 
then in very thick boiled starch, which should 
be deeply blued, take as many sheets as you 
have curtains, and stretch and pin them to a car- 
pet ina room as free from dust as possible; then 
pin the curtains to the sheet (stretching them to 
their former size). The pins in the curtains. 
should not be more than 3 in. apart; when dry, 
they are ready to hang up. 

LACE, To Wash. — 1. Applique lace can be 
nicely washed by first sewing it carefully, right 
side down, to a piece of woolen flannel; wash, 
stiffen slightly, and press before removing from 
the flannel.—2. (For white silk lace or blonde.) 
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Take a bottle covered with clean linen or muslin 
and wind the blonde round it, securing the ends 
with a needle and thread, not leaving the edge 
outward, but covering it as you proceed ; set the 
bottle upright in a strong cold lather of white 
soap and very clear soft water, and place it in 
the sun, having gently with your hand rubbed 
the suds up and down on the lace; keep it in 
the sun every day fora week, changing the lath- 
er daily, and always rubbing it slightly when 
the suds are renewed; at the end of the week 
take the blonde offthe bottle, and pinit backward 
and forward on alarge pillow covered witha clean 
tight case; every scollop must have a separate 

in, or more, if the scollops are not very small. 

he plain edge must be pinned down also, so as 
to make it straight and even; the pins should be 
of the smallest size; when quite dry, take it off, 
but do not starch, iron or mess it; if ecruis de- 
sired dip into clear cold coffee; lay it in long 
loose folds, and put it away in a pasteboard box. 
—3. (Veil.) Put the veil into a strong lather of 
whitesoap and very clear water and let it simmer 
slowly for } hour; take it out and squeeze 
it well, but be sure not to rub it; rinse it in two 
cold waters, with a drop or two ofliquid bluein 
the last; have ready some very clear and weak 
gum Arabic water, or some thin starch, or rice- 
water; pass the veil through it, and clear it by 
clapping; then stretch it out even, and put itto 
dry ona linen cloth, making the edge as straight 
as possible, opening out all the scollops, and 
fastening each with pins; when dry, lay a piece 
of thin muslin smoothly over it, and iron it on 
the wrong side. 

LAWNS AND THIN MUSLINS, To Wash. — 1. 
Boil 2 qts. wheat bran in 6 qts. or more of water 
4 hour; strain through a coarse towel and 
mix in the water in which the muslin is to be 
washed ; use no soap and no starch; rinse light- 
ly in fair water. This preparation both cleanses 
and stiffens the lawn. — 2. Muslin dresses, even 
the most delicate colors, can be cleaned in 10 
minutes or $¢ of an hour, without losing their 
color. Melt 41b. soap in 1 gal. water; empty 
in a washing tub; place near two other large 
tubs of clear water, and stir into one a qt. of 
bran; put the muslin in the soap, turn it over 
and knead it for a few minutes; squeeze it out 
well, but do not wring it lest it get turned; 
rinse it about quickly in the bran for a couple 
of minutes; rinse again well for acouple of min- 
utes in clear water; squeeze out dry, and hang 
it between two lines. A clear dry day should be 
chosen to wash muslin dresses; 4 doz. may be 
done in this way in hour, When the dress is 
dry make the starch ; for a colored muslin, white 
starch and unboiled, but made with boiling wa- 
ter, is best for muslin dresses; stir the starch 
with the end of a wax candle; dip the dress; 
hang it again to dry ; when dry rinse it quickly 
and thoroughly in clear water; hang it to dry 
again ; sprinkle and roll it up ; afterward iron it 
with very hot irons. This rinsing after starching 
is called clear starching. 

MILDEW, To Remove from Linen.—1. To ex- 
tract mildew from linen; put strong soap and 
salt on the mildew spots; keep them moist and 
expose to the sun; repeat the process several 
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times ; the soap used should be soft, such as is 
home made from the lye of wood ashes.—2. Mix 
soft soap and powdered starch, half as much 
salt, and the juice of a lemon; put it on both 
sides with a brush; let it lay on the grass for a 
day and a night, till the stain comes out. 

NANKEENS, To Wash.—Nankeens will keep 
their color by washing as follows: Put a large 
handful of salt in a vessel with 1 gal. of cold 
water; put the articles in and let them soak 24 
hours; then wash in hot lye, without soap, and 
without wringing. 

QUILTS, To Remove Stains From. — Streaks 
can be taken out of badly washed quilts by lay- 
ing them on the grass over night, when the dew 
falls; early in the morning, before the sun 
shines, turn the wet side down and let it remain 
until dry; the streaks will be gone. 

QUILTS, To Wash.—To wash quilts, comforts, 
tickings, sackings, ete., soak in pure cold water 
24 hours or more; then rub through warm wa- 
ter with a little soap, and rinse well. 

RED TABLE LINEN, To Wash.—1. To wash 
red table linen, use tepid water, with a little 
powdered borax; wash the linen separately and 
quickly, using very little soap; rinse in tepid 
water containing a little boiled starch; hang to 
dry in the shade; iron when almost dry.—2. 
Red border napkins will bear boiling with other 
clothing, but scalding is all that is necessary. 

SCORCHED LINEN. To Whiten.—1. For whit- 
ening scorched linen, it is often sufficient to wet 
it with soapsuds and lay it in the hot sun.—2. 
Put 11b. of white soap into 1 gal. of milk, and 
boil the scorched article in it.—8. Peel and slice 
2 onions; extract the juice by pounding and 
squeezing; cut up 4 oz. of fine white soap and 
add to the juice; 2 oz. of fuller’s earth and 3 pt. 
vinegar; boil all together; when cool spread 
over the scorched linen and let it dry on it; then 
wash and boil out the linen, and the spots will 
disappear, unless burned so badly as to break 
the threads. 

SEERSUCKER, To Wash.—This fabric, being 
raw silk, need not be ironed. It requires only 
careful washing, without rubbing, in a suds of 
Castile soap; then to be rinsed out, stretched 
gently each way and hung out to dry. 

SILK HANDKERCHIEFS, To Wash.—Silk hand- 
kerchiefs should be washed with borax, in tepid 
water, with little or no soap; iron them before 


dry. 

STOCKINGS, Black, To Wash. — Wash in a 
cool lather of plain white soap and rain water, 
with a little ammonia mixed in it; keep from 
the air while drying, by rolling in a cloth; do 
not wring, but press the moisture well out; 
epsom salts and water form a good rinse. 

STOCKINGS, Colored, To Wash. — 1. Wash 
colored hose in milk warm water; rinse; turn 
and dry ie Put 1 tablespoonful of salt 
in 1 qt. of water; let the stockings soak in that 
for 10 minutes, and then take them out and wash 
in soap and water. 

STOCKINGS, Silk, To Wash. — They should 
be washed in cold water with white soap, rinsed 
in cold water, laid flat on a fine towel, rolled 
tightly until dry, and rubbed with a piece of 
flannel to restore the gloss. 
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STOCKINGS, Woolen, To Wash.—These should | 
be soaked all night, and washed in hot suds 
with beef’s gall, 1 tablespoonful so } pail of wa- 
ter; iron on the wrong side. 

TIES, To Wash. — 1. To wash gentlemen’s 
neckties, let them soak a little; then wash with 
soap and hot water; rinse in cold water, slightly 
blued; dry; dip once more in coid water; 
starch and wring them thorougily; then iron. 
2. Muslin ties with silk embroidered ends can 
be washed and made to look about as good as 
new again by washing the muslinin quite strong 
suds, holding the ends out of the suds with your | 
left hand; then, when the plain part is clean, | 
get some fresh water, make a weak suds and 
rinse the whole tie in it, squeezing it in your 
hand, not wringing it; dip the tie in cold water | 
in which you have puta little blueing and a bit | 
of starch; then lay the tie, while wet, on a per- 
fectly clean ironing board; pin the ends out 
carefully, just as you wish them to look when 
dry; then lay a thin cloth over the plain part 
and iron it dry, but do not iron the ends, as the 
hot iron will flatten the silk embroidery so it 
will not look well; let it remain on the board 
until dry. Ifthe ends are inclined to draw and | 
will not hang as you wish them to, then take a 
piece of flannel, double it and lay the ends on 
that and press lightly with an iron that is just 
warm. 

TOILET MATS WITH BORDERS, To Wash.— | 
Wash in a thick lather; rinse in tepid blue wa- 
ter; wring them in a dry cloth; iron immedi- 
ately, hits still damp. 
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REMARKS. — The spots on garments may 
sometimes be made to disappear by merely 
sponging them with pure water; washing the 
sponge in clear water several times and squeez- 
ing it as dry as cane by wrapping it in a 
piece of alpaca. Ifthe garment is very much 
spotted and soiled follow the specific directions 
given hereafter. Acid stains, as seen in the re- 
ceipts, may be made to disappear by neutraliz- 
ing with dilute alkalies, and alkaline stains by 
the use of weak acids, when the color has not 
been destroyed. 

BLACK CLOTHING, To Clean. — Remove all 
dust from a garment every time it is worn. 
Black especially should be treated in this way: 
Shake thoroughly and brush with a brush or old 
silk, or other material, being particular that the 
dust that settles in the folds is all removed. A 
strip of old black broadcloth, 4 or 5 in. wide, 
rolled up tightly and sewed to keep the roll in 
place, is better than a sponge or cloth for clean- 
sing black and dark coloied clothes. Whatever 
lint comes from it in rubbing is black and does 
not show. When black clothes are washed, as 
they may often be previous to making over, fresh 
clean water should be used, andthey should be 
ae on the wrong side before being quite 

ry. If washed in water previously used for 
white clothing, they will be covered with lint, 
The following preparations are useful in clean- 


| gredients; bottle and kee 
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WASHING FLUIDS. — 1. Good hard soap, ; 
bar; saltpeter, 1 oz.; borax, 1 0z.; soft water, 
qts.; dissolve over a slow tire ; when partly cool, 
add 5 oz. spirits of ammonia.—2. Take 1 Ib. of 
sal soda and 3 Ib. of unslacked lime ; put them 
into 1 gal. of water and boil 20 minutes; let it 
stand till cool, then drain off and put into a 
strong jar or jug; soak your dirty clothes over 
night, or until they are wet through; then 
wring them out and rub on plenty of soap, and 
in one boiler of clothes, well covered with water, 
add 1 teacupful of washing fluid; boil 4 hour 
briskly, and then wash them thoroughly through 
one suds; rinse, and your clothes will look bet- 
ter than with the old way of washing twice be- 
fore boiling —8. (For Woolen Goods.) Ammo- 
nia, 40z.; white Castile soap, 4 0z.; aleohol, 2 
oz.3 glycerine, 2 oz.; ether, 2 0z.; dissolve the 
soap in 1 qt.soft water, over the fire, and add 4 
qts. water; when nearly cold add the other in- 
well corked. Use a 
cupful of the fluid in each pail of warm water ; 
put the clothes in and stir them around ; then 
rinse in warm water and iron.—4. Sal soda and 
borax, } lb. each; gum camphor, 1 0z.; alcohol, 
} pt. Dissolve the soda and borax in 1 gal. of 
boiling rain water; pour in 2 gal. of cold rain 
water; add the camphor, first dissolved in the al- 
coho]; stir well and bottle for use; 4 tablespoon- 


| fuls of the preparation are to be mixed with 1 pt. 


of soft soap, and the clothes boiled in asuds 
made of this. It is all the better if the clothes 
are soaked over night before putting them into 
the suds. 


dirty and contain grease spots, dissolve a little 
strong soap in warm water, and mix it with a 
small quantity of ox gall; touch over all the 
spots of grease, dirt, etc., and rub them well 
with a stiff brush until they are entirely remov- 


ed; after which the garment should be rubbed 


all over with a brush or sponge and warm wa- 
ter, to which should be added more of the soap 
and ox gall. After the garment has been well rub- 
bed over with this mixture, rinse until the water 
passes Off clean. Then hang up to dry. — 2. 
Cre, Wash in hot suds with a little bo- 
rax inthe water; rinse in very blue water and 
iron while damp on the wrong side. ; 

BLACK CLOTHING, To Restore. — 1. Soft wa- 
ter, 1 gal.; makeastrong decoction of 2 oz. ex- 
tract of logwood by boiling the extract with the 
water ; 402. saleratus; strain; when cool add 2 
oz. gum Arabic in powder ; bottle, cork welland 
set aside for use; clean the material well from 
grease and dirt, and apply the above liquid with 
a sponge evenly; dilute to suit the color, and 
hang in the shade to dry; afterwards brush the 
nap smooth, and it will look like new.—2. 2 oz. 
common tobacco boiled in a gal. of water. — 3. 
(Alpaca.) Sponge the right side with clear, 
od coffee, which has been strained through a 
piece of black calico or muslin (a bit of black 
muslin is better than a sponge to dampen with) 
and iron immediately witha hot iron on the 


ing black goods: 1. If the articles are very | wrong side. 
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BLOOD STAINS, To Remove. — 1. These may 
be obliterated from almost any substance by 
laying a thick coating of common starch over 
the place; the starch is to be mixed as if for the 
laundry, and laid on quite wet.—2. Steep the ar- 
ticle in a solution of iodide of potassium in 4 
times its weight of water. This would probably 
not injure silk of moderately fast color.—8. For 
removing blood spots from woolen goods of ten- 
der colors, rub them with the inner side of a 
crust of bread. 

BOMBAZINE, To Remove Grease from. — Gall 
is excellent for taking spots from bombazines 
and after being washed in it they look as good 
as new. It must be thoroughly stirred into 
water, and not put upon the cloth. It is used 
without soap. After being washed in it, the 
cloth which you want to clean should be wash- 
ed in warm suds, without using soap. 

CLEANING COMPOUNDS. — 1. Dissolve 1 oz 
pure pearlash in a pt. spring water, and to the 
solution adda lemon cut in small slices; mix 
the ingredients well; keepthe mixture in a warm 
state for 2 days; then strain it and bottle the 
clear liquid for use. A little of this poured on 
stains will remove them; as soon as they disap- 
pear the cloth should be washed in clear water. 
—2. 1 oz. pulverized borax, put into 1 pt. boil- 
ing water and bottled for use will be found in- 
valuable for removing greasespots from woolen 
goods.—8. Take 1 pt. hot water; slice into it 2 
oz. shaving soap; add to it 2 oz. spirits ammo- 
nia, and 1 teaspoonful powdered saltpeter; put 
into a bottle and shake until thoroughly dissolv- 
ed; pour a little into asaucer; dip in a sponge 
and rub the material vigorously. — 4. 4 table- 
spoonfuls spirits ammonia; the same of alcohol; 
1 tablespoonful salt; shake the whole well to- 
gether in a bottle, and apply with a sponge or 
toothbrush. This removes ink, paint, fruit or 
acid stains from silk, linen or woolen articles.— 
5. Mix 1 oz. borax and 1 oz. een camphor with 
1 qt. boiling water; when cooladd 1 pt. alcohol; 
bottle and cork tightly; when wanted for use 
shake well and sponge the garments to be clean- 
ed. This is an excellent mixture for cleaning 
soiled black cashmere and woolen dresses, coat 
collars and black felt hats. —6. Fuller’s earth, 6 
lbs.; French chalk, 4 oz. ; pire clay, 1 Ib.; 
make intoa paste with rectified oil of turpen- 
tine, 1 0z.; alcohol, 2 0z.; melted oil soap, 14 
lbs.; compound the mixture into cakes of any 
desired size, for sale if required, keeping them 
in water or small wooden boxes. 

CLOTH, Scouring of. — The common method 
of cleaning cloth is by beating and _ brushing, 
unless when very dirty, when it undergoes the 
operation of scouring. This is best done on the 
small scale, as for articles of wearing apparel, 
ete., by dissolving a little curd soap in water, 
and, after mixing it with a little ox gall, to 
touch over all the spots of grease, dirt, ete., with 
it, and to rub them well with a stiff brush until 
they are removed, after which the article may 
be well rubbed all over with a brush or sponge 
dipped into some warm water, to which the pre- 
vious mixture and a little more ox gall has been 
added. When this has been properly done, it 
only remains to thoroughly rinse the article in 
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clean water until the latter passes off uncolored, 
when it must be hung up to dry. For dark-col- 
ored cloths the common practice is to add some 
fuller’s earth to the mixture of soap and gall. 
When nearly dry, the nap should be laid right, 
and the article carefully pressed, after which a 
brush, moistened with a drop or two of olive oil, 
should be several times passed over it, which 
will give it a superior finish. Cloth may also be 
cleaned in the dry way as follows : First, remove 
the spots as above, and, when the parts have 
dried, strew clean damp sand over it, and beat 
it in with a brush, after which brush the article 
with a hard brush, when the sand will readily 
come out, and bring the dirt with it. (See Re- 
marks and Black Clothing.) 

COAL OIL, To Remove. — Cover the spot with 
finely powdered chalk or corn meal ; lay a paper 
over it, and rub it over with a moderately heat- 
ed iron; 2 or8 applications are all that is nec- 
essary. 

COFFEE STAINS, To Remove. — Mix the yolk 
of an egg with a little milk-warm water, and use 
itas soap onthe stain. For stains which have 
been on the material for some time, add a few 
drops of spirits of wine to the egg and water. 

COLOR, To Restore. — 1. If the color is taken 
out by acids, wet the spots with liquid ammonia 
to kill the acid, and then wet with chloroform 
to restore the color. If the color is destroyed by 
alkalies, wet with acid to destroy the alkali, and 
then with the chloroform to restore the color.— 
2. If discoloration from any acid, the color may 
be restored by rubbing a solution of carbonate 
of soda or magnesia on the part. In this case, 
avoid the use of soap with water, as the former 
will restore the red appearance. — 8. Citric acid 
serves to receive and raise certain colors, espec- 
jially greens and yellows; it destroys the effect 
of alkalies and any bluish or crimson spots 
which appear upon scarlets. In its stead acetic 
acid may be employed, or sulphuric acid dilut- 
ed-with 100 times its weight of water ; or lemon 

uice. 

CRAPE, To Remove Water Stains from. — 
Wherever a drop of water falls upon a black 
crape veil or trimming, a conspicuous white spot 
remains. To obliterate it, spread the crape on a 
lap-board or table, and place some weight upon 
it to keep it steady ; then slip a piece of old black 
silk under the stain; take a large camel’s hair 
brush, dipped in common black ink, and paint 
out the white spot; then wipe it off gently with 
asmall bit of soft old black silk. 

CRAPE, To Renew. — 1. Rinsing it in ox gall 
and water, to remove the dirt; afterwards in 
ane water, to remove the gall; and lastly, in a 

ittle gum water, to stiffen and crisp it. It is then 
clapped between the hands until dry.—2. Skim- 
med milk and water, with a little bit of glue in 
it, made scalding hot, restores rusty Italian crape. 
If clapped and pulled dry like muslin, it will 
look as good as new. —8. Thoroughly brush all 
dust from the material; sprinkle with alcohol, 
and roll in @ newspaper, commencing with the 
eo and crape together, that the paper may 

e between every portion of the material ; allow 
it to remain in the roll until perfectly dry. 

FEATHERS, To Bleach. — To bleach black, 
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brown or gray feathers, first thoroughly wash 
with soap and water, to free from any oil they 
may contain; next transfer toa bath composed 
of 


which has been added a few drops of nitric or sul- 


huric acid. In this bath they rapidly lose their | 
lack, brown, or gray color, and become almost | 


white; on being removed from this bath they 
are well rinsed in water, and are then fit to be 
dyed, even the most delicate color. Great care 


known by the yellow coior of its stem. 
FEATHERS, To Clean.--1. Cutsome white curd 


soap in small pieces, pour boiling water on then | 
add a little pearlash; when the soap is | 
uite dissolved, and themixture cool enough for | 


an 


the hand to bear, plunge the feathers into it and 


draw them through the hand till the dirt ap- | 
pears to be squeezed out of them; pass them | 


through aclean lather with some blue in it; then 
rinse them in cold water with blue to givethem 
a good color; beat them against the hand to 
shake off the water, and dry by shaking them 
near a fire. Black feathers may becleaned with 
water and some gall, proceeding as above. 

FEATHERS, To Curl. —When they are nearly 
dry, draw each fibre or flue over the edge ofa 
small blunt knife; turning it around in the di- 
rection you wish the curl to take ; then if the 
feather is to be flat, place it between the leaves 
of a book to press it. 

FEATHERS, To Restore.—1. Black feathersare 
revived by holding over smoke made by throw- 
ing sugar on live coals. Then rub on a little 
nice oil, and curl. — 2. Take a little salt and 
sprinkle it upon the hot stove and hold the 
plume over the smoke a few minutes. 

FURS, To Clean. — Strip the fur articles of 
their stufling and binding, and lay them as much 
as possible ina flat position; they must then 
be subjected toa very brisk brushing, with a 
stiff clothes brush; after this, any moth eaten 

arts must be cut out and be neatly replaced 

y new bits of fur to match. — 1. Sable, chin- 
chilla, squirrel, fitch, ete., should be treated as 
follows: Warma quantity ofnew bran in a pan, 
taking care that it does not burn, to prevent 
which it must be actively stirred; when well 
warmed, rub it thoroughly into the fur with the 
hand; repeat this 2 or 8 times; then shake the 
fur, and give it another sharp brushing until free 
from dust.— 2. White furs, ermine, etc., may 
be cleaned by laying the fur on the table and rub- 
bing it well with bran made moist with warm 
water; rub until quite dry, and afterward with 
dry bran; the wet bran should be put on with 
flannel, and the dry with a piece of book-mus- 
lin; the light furs, in additiom to the above, 
should be well rubbed with magrnesia, or a piece 
of book muslin after the bran process.—3. Wash 
them in a cold lather of soap amd water, with a 
little soda and blue in it; then draw them 
with the hand, the same as filannel, through 
several lathers, until they are clean; rinse in 
clean water; shake well, and hang up to dry, 
frequently shaking them while dlamp.—4. Thor- 
oughly sprinkle every part with hot flour and 


ichromate of Ps ttash dissolved in water, to | 
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sand and well brush with a hard brush. Then 
beat with a cane; comb it smooth with a wet 
comb, and press carefully with a warm iron. 
Furs are usually much improved by stretching, 
which may be done as follows: To 1 pt. soft 
water add 3 oz. salt; with this solution sponge 
the inside of the skin (taking care not to wet 


the fur) until it becomes thoroughly saturated ; 


then lay it carefully on a board with the fur side 


| downward, in its natural position; then stretch 
is required in the process, as the flue of the | 
feather is apt to be destroyed, if kept too long | 
in the bath. A bleached feather may be readily | 


as much as it will bear into therequired shape, 
and fasten with small tacks. The drying may 
be quickened by placing the skin a little dis- 
tance from the fire. 
GLOVES, Kid, To Clean.—1. Pour 1 teacupful 
of benzine into a pint bowl, and put a pair of 
ble into it, soaking them completely and rub- 
bing them together just as if you were washing 
cottonrags ; then rinse them in fresh, clean ben- 
zine; squeeze them as dry as you can; beat 
them against each other, and hang them out in 
the air. In an hour or lessthe odor will be gone, 
and they will be found to be clean and soft.—2. 
Go over them with aclean towel dipped in skim 
milk, wearing them during the process and un- 
til they are quite dry.—3. Procure some gaso- 
line, put on one glove, pour some of the fluid 
into a saucer, and cork the bottle to prevent 
evaporation; then rub the glove all over, quite 
hard, with a sponge wet with the contents ofthe 
saucer; keep the glove on your hand until near- 
ly dry, but avoid stoves and lamps; then repeat 
the operation with the other. the odor of gas- 
oline is disagreeable. Hang the gloves out of 
the window for awhile. Then putaway with a 
sachet.—4. Wash the hands thoroughly clean; 
then put on the gloves and wash them, as though 
you were washing your hands, in a basin con- 
baeane 2 spirits of turpentine, until quite clean; 
then hang the gloves up in a warm place, or 
where there is a free current of air, which will 
carry offall the smell of the turpentine.—5. Use 
a strong solution of pure soap in hot milk beaten 
up with the yolk of 1 egg to 1 pt. of the solu- 
tion; put the glove on the hand and rub it 
gently with the paste,to which a little ether may 
e ndded; then carefully lay by to dry. White 
gloves are not discolored by this treatment, and 
the leather will be made thereby clean and soft 
as when new.—6. Put your glove on; take a 
piece of cotton, pour some rose oil on it, and rub 
gently all over until you think it is clean; then 
take another piece of cotton and rub until dry, 
and you will fe surprised to find how soft and 
nice it looks. The same gloves can be cleaned 
several times, especially light ones. Be careful 
and use the oil ina cool place, as it is very ex- 
plosive.—7. Dissolve 8 oz. of mee if heat in 2 
oz. of water, and when nearly cold add 2 oz. of 
eau de Javelle, and 1 dr. of water of ammonia; 
form a paste, which is to be rubbed over the 
glove with flannel till sufficiently clean. 
GLOVES, Wash Leather, To Clean.—1. Wash 
them in warm water and soap until the dirt is 
removed; then pull them out into their proper 
shape, or stretch them on wooden hands; do 
not wring them, but place them one on the 
other and press the water out; mix a little pipe 
clay, or pipe clay and yellow ochre, according to 
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the color required, with vinegar or beer; rub 
this over the outside of the gloves, and let them 
dry gradually in the shade or by the fire, but at 
some distance from it; when about half dry, rub 
them well and stretch them on the hand or wood- 
en mold; afterthey are rubbed and dried brush 
them with asoft brush, to extract the dust; final- 
ly, iron the aaha with a smoothing iron moder- 
ately heated, taking the precaution to place a 
piece of cloth or paper over them.—2. Stretch 
them on a hand, or lay them flat on the table, 
and rub into them a mixture of finely powdered 
fuller’s earth and alum; sweep this off with a 
brush, sprinkle them with a mixture of dry bran 
and whiting; lastly, dust them off well. 


GREASE SPOTS, To Remove.—1. Cover the. 


spots with French chalk, buckwheat, potter’s clay 
or magnesia;, over this place a piece of brown 

aper ; set a moderately warm iron on this, and 
et it remain till it gets cold. Be careful not to 
have the iron so hot as to scorch or change the 
color of the cloth.—2. Gasoline or benzine is 
excellent for cleaning coat collars, ete. The 


stained portion should be laid between two 


sheets of blottin 


paper, and the upper sheet 
well soaked with 


enzine. In this way, if suffi- 


| 


cient time be given, the whole of the fatty mat- | 
ter becomes dissolved and absorbed by the | 


paper.—3. Turpentine, chloroform and ammo- 
nia in water are all good for removing grease 
spots.—4. Oil of turpentine and oil of lemons, 
equal parts; both of the ingredients should have 
been recently distilled or rectified. 

GRENADINE, Black, To Renovate. — Take 
strong, cold coffee, strain it, and wring the 
grenadine out of it quite tight, after which 
shake out and fold up; then iron it with a 
moderately hot iron over a piece of any old 
black material. 

HATS, To Clean.— After well brushing the 
hat, get about 1 wineglass of spirits of ammonia; 
put it in nearly 1 qt. of lukewarm water; well 
sponge the hat the way of the nap; then hang 
it up, and, when nearly dry, get a hot iron and 
cover it with a piece of cloth and iron the hat 
allover. Great care should be taken that the 
iron is not too hot, or it will burn the cloth. 


HATS, To Stiffen.—For a stiffiening, dissolve | 


borax 10 parts, carbonate of potash 8 parts, in 
hot water; then add shellac 50 parts; boil until 
all is dissolved; apply with a sponge or a brush, 
or by ean the hat when it is cold, and dip 
at once in very dilute sulphuric or acetic acid to 
neutralize the alkali and fix the shellac. 

LACE, Black, To Clean.—1. Wipe off the dust 
carefully with a cambric handkerchief; then pin 
it out upon a bed, inserting a pin in each pro- 
jecting point of the lace; spongeit all over with 
table beer, and do not remove the pins till it is 
perfectly dry. It will look quite fresh and new. 
—2. Throw into alcohol; churn up and down 
till it foams. If very dirty, use the second dose 
of alcohol, squeeze out, pull out the edges, lay 
between brown paper and leave under a heavy 
weight.—3. Green tea will revive rusty black 
lace, and render it as good as new.—4. Pass 
through a warm liquor of ox gall and water ; 
after which rinse in cold water; then finish as 
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size of a bean; pour boiling water upon it, 
which will dissolve it, and when dissolved, pass 
the lace through it; then clap it between your 
hands and frame it or pin it out, taking care to 
keep the edge straight and even.—S. Silk lace 
may be cleansed by washing aud rinsing it in 
benzine. When clean, hang it in the open air 
until all odor has left it; press between folds of 
white paper. 

LACE. Gold and Silver, To Clean.—1. Reduce 
to fine crumbs the interior of a 2 1b. stale loaf, 
and mix with them } 1b. of powder blue; sprin- 
kle some of this mixture plentifully on the lace, 
afterwards rubbing it on with a piece of flannel; 
after brushing offthe crumbs, rub the lace with 
a piece of crimson velvet.—2. Lay the lace 
smooth on a woolen carpet or piece of woolen 
cloth, and brush it free from dust; then take 
burnt alum; powder it fine, and afterwards sift 
it through a lawn sieve; rub it over the lace 
with a fine brush and it will restore its bright- 
ness, if it be not too much worn on the threads. 
—3. Sew the lace in a clean linen cloth; boil it 
in 1 qt. of soft water and } Ib. of soap, and wash 
in cold water. If tarnished, apply alittle warm 
spirits of wine to the tarnished spots. 

NAP, To Raise.—Clean the article well; soak 
it in cold water for $ hour; put it on a board, 
and rub the threadbare parts with a half worn 
hatter’s card filled with flocks, or with a teazle 
or aprickly thistle until a nap is raised; then lay 
the nap the right way with a hatter’s brush and 
hang up to dry. 

NITRATE OF SILVER, or NITRIC ACID, Stains, 
To Remove.—Apply iodine, and afterwards rub 


_ briskly with strong water of ammonia.—2. Ap- 


ply dilute solutions of permanganate of potassa 


| and hydrochloricacid, followed by washing with 


hyposulphite of soda solution, and rinsing in 
plenty of fresh water. 

PAINT, To Remove.—When fresh, make re- 
peated applications of spirits of turpentine or 
spirits of wine, rubbed on with a soft rag or 
flannel. Ether also will answer, if applied im- 
mediately. When neither turpentine nor ben- 
zine will remove paint spots from garments, try 
chloroform; it will remove paint which has 
been on for six months. 

RAIN SPOTS, To Remove.—Carefully sponge 
the articles all over with cold water, and hang 
to dry ina cool place. 

RIBBONS, To Renew.—1. Wash in cool suds 
made of fine soap, and iron when damp; cover 
the ribbon with a clean cloth, and pass the iron 
over that; if you wish to stiffen the ribbon, di 
it, while drying, into gum Arabic water.—2. Rub 
magnesia or French chalk on greasy silk ribbon; 


hold near fire, and brush offgrease.—3. Lay the 


soiled ribbon or piece of silk in a plate, and 
cover it with camphene; then lay it, after rub- 
bing it a little with a piece of flannel, in a clean 
cloth to dry it somewhat, and iron it on the 
wrong side; then put the ribbon outside in 
the air. 


SCOURING BALLS.—1. Dry fuller’s earth, 


| moistened with the juice of lemons; add a 


follows: Take a small piece of glue, about the - 


small quantity of pearlash, and a little soft soap; 
knead the whole well together into a thick elas- 
tic paste; form it into small balls and dry them 
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in the sun; when used, mois:en the spot on the 


and let the spot dry in the sun; when washed 
with pure water the spot will disappear.—2. 
Whiting and pipe clay, equal parts; water, q.s. 
Used for soldiers’ belts, trousers, etc.—8. Pipe 
clay, 2 lbs.; fuller’s earth, 1 Ib.; whiting, 4 1b.; 
water, q, s.—4.. Bath brick, 11b.; pipe clay, 2 
lbs.; soft soap, }1b.; ox gall, } pt. 

SEALING WAX, To Remove. — Dissolve the 
spots with spirits of wine ornaptha, Apply the 
spirit with a camel’s hair pencil. 

SHAWLS, White Merino, To Wash.— Wash the 
shawl] in fair suds made beforehand; rub no 
soap on the shawl; rinse in clear warm wa sr 
with two changes; then take a solution of gum 
Arabic, and add to it warm water till you think 
it will produce a little stiffness like starch when 
dry; press with a moderately hot iron before 
quite dry, laying a clean cotton or linen cloth 
between the iron and the shawl. Wash knitted 
shawls in the same way, but do not iron. 

SHOES, White Satin, To Clean.—Put in the 
shoe something which will fill it out; then rub 
the shoe gently with a piece of muslin dipped in 
spirits of wine; do this several times; then wipe 
the shoe carefully with a piece of dry muslin. 

SILK, Black, To Clean.—-1. To bullock’s galladd 
boiling water sufficient to make it warm, and 
with a clean sponge rub the silk well on both 
sides; squeeze it well out, and proceed in like 
manner; rinse it in spring water, and change 
the water until perfectly clean; dry it in the air 
and pin it out on atable; but first dip the sponge 
in glue water andrub it onthe wrong side ; then 
dry before a fire. — 2. Brush and wipe the silk 
thoroughly ; lay it on a flat table with the side 
up which is intended to show, and sponge with 
hot coffee strained through muslin; allow it to 
become partially dry, then iron.— 3. Take a 
piece of carbonate of ammonia the size of a wal- 
nut; add 1 gill of alcohol and $ as much water ; 
sponge and press while damp. — 4. Sponge the 
silk with beer.— 5. Sponge with a decoction of 
common black tea; then iron with a moderate- 
ly hot iron on the wrong side. 

SILK, Colored. To Clean. —Salts of ammonia 
with lime, will take out the stains of wine from 
silk. Spirits of turpentine, alcohol, and clear am- 
monia, are all good to remove stains on colored 
silks. Spots of ink can be removed by saturat- 
ing them with lemon juice, and rubbing on salt, 
then putting them where the sun will shine on 
them hot, for several hours. As fast as it dries, 
put on more lemon juice and salt. Iron mold 
may be removedin thesame way. Mildew and 
most other stains can be removed by rubbing on 
soft soap and salt, and placing it where the sun 
will shine on it hot. Where soap and salt will not 
remove stains lemon juice and salt will generally 
answer. The above things will only remove stains 
in warm, clear weather, when the sun is hot. 
Sulphuric acid, diluted with water, is very effect- 
ual in removing fruit stains. Care should be ta- 
ken not to have it so strong as to eat a hole in 
the garment, and as soon as the stain is out, it 
should be rinsed in pearlash water, and then in 
fair water. The following mixtures are also 
useful for cleaning silk: 1. Grate potatoes 


J | into cold spring water, say a large 
clothes with water; then rud it with the ball, 
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otato to 
every qt. of water, of which 5 or 6 will do for a 
couple of dresses. If for very light silk, pare the 
potatoes ; if for dark, merely wash them clean. 
“he pan of water must not bestirred in the least 
for 48 hours; then, very slowly and steadily 
pour off the clear liquor, but not a particle of 
the sediment, into a large open vessel, dip the 
pieces of sill into this liquid up and down a few 
times, without creasing them ; then wipe them 
on a flat table with a clean towel, first one side 
then the other; hang each one as dippea upon 
aline to allow the drops to drain off a little be- 
fore wiping. Have a damp cloth to cover them 
in till all is done; then iron one way, on the 
soiled side. — 2. For colored silks, mix 4 pt. of 
pure Holland gin, 4 oz. of grated white soap, and 
2 OZ. honey ; shake untilthoroughly mixed in a 
bottle; spread the silk smoothly over a board 
covered with linen and sponge with this mixture 
till all spots are out.—3. Put a wineglassful of 
ox gall in 2 gal. of water, and rinse the silk, first 
in clear water, then in the gall and water; never 
wring silk, but shake out the water and hang to 
dry; iron on the wrong side. 

SILK, White. To Clean.—1. Grate 4 1b. of curd 
soap in 1 gal. lukewarm water; set it on the fire 
in an earthen vessel set in a tin or iron one fill- 
ed with water; stir until all the soap is perfect- 
ly dissolved; place the silk in a deep white 
china dish or bowl, and pour the hot suds over 
it; let it stand 10 minutes ; then squeeze with- 
out rubbing, until clean; ifvery dirty, repeat 
the process ; rinse in lukewarm water, clear, and 
hang smoothly over a line todry; while still 
damp smooth the silk over long pieces of damp 
linen, and roll both together tightly for 1 hour; 
then iron onthe wrong side, with the linen be- 
tween the silk and the iron. The iron must not 
bevery hot or it will yellow the silk.—2. White 
orlight silk may be cleaned by rubbing it on both 
sides with corn meal, and carefully dusting it 
with a bit of silk or fine handkerchief. 

STRAW HATS, Black, To Renew. — 1. Old 
black straw hats that look rusty and dirty may 
be made to look almost as nice as new, provid- 
ing they are not battered up so as to be out of 
shape, by blacking them with ladies’ shoe polish. 
— 2. Best alcohol, 4 oz. ; pulverized black seal- 
ing wax, 1 0z.; put them into a vial, and put the 
vial into a warm place, stirring or shaking occa- 
sionally until the wax is dissolved; apply it 
when warm before the fire or in the sun. 

STRAW, To Bleach.—1. Expose to the fumes 
of burning sulphur in a close chest or box. — 2. 
Immerse in a weak solution of chloride of lime, 
and afterwards well wash in water. — 3. Dip 
the straw in a solution of oxygenated muriatic 
acid, saturated with potash. The straw is thus 
rendered very white, and its flexibility is in- 
creased. — 4. Mix powdered sulphur to a mush 
with water; plaster it thickly over the straw, 
and place in hot water several hours; brush 
off silien dry.—5. Rub the soiled straw with a 
cut lemon, and wash off the juice with water; 
stiffen with gum water. 

TAR, To Remove.—Scrape off as much as you 
can; then wet the place thoroughly with good 
salad oil or melted lard and let it remain for 24 
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hours; if linen or cotton, wash it out in strong, 
warm soapsuds; if woolen or silk, take out the 
oil with ether or spirits of wine. 

VELVETEENS, To Clean.—To wash velveteen 
use cold water, and do not wring; but shake 
thoroughly ; spread on the line as much as pos- 
sible; when partially dry take down and shake 
agaln. 

VELVETS, To Restore.—1. The best mode of 
cleaning any kind of velvet is to sponge it. with 
benzoline, and apply a weak solution of gum 
Arabic to the backs then sew it in a frame (an 
embroidery frame will do), and iron it on the 
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wrong side with a damp rag placed between; 
if the nap requires raising, hold it with the 
wrong side downward over a basin of hot water; 
if there are any grease spots, pour turpentine on 
the place, and rub it till dry with a fiannel.—2. 
Strain it tightly over a board, and sponge with 


_ pure Holland gin, the sponge being squeezed 


out very hard, that it may be damp, not wet; 
then hold near a fire, the wrong side to the heat, 
until the pile begins to rise; iron by passing the 
wrong side over the edge of a warm flat iron, as 
no pressure must come upon the right side. 
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House F'uRNISHING, 


REMARKS. — There is nothing more change- 
able or delusive than that ineflable something 
called “Style”’—that whichnearly every woman, 
and some men, worship even more than “Fash- 
ion.” Yet itis higher and better than the latter, 
especially when dominated by “Good Sense” 
‘and “Taste.” We will not attempt to describe 
styles, then, which are so fleeting, but will re- 


Settled in Life. 


fer only to the apparent tendency of modern 
house furnishing, finishings, and decoration. 
First, let us note the partial return to imitations 
of antique art. This has been carried to the ex- 
treme of the bizarre, as also the importation and 
copies of relics of Japanese or Chinese barbaric 
ages. A revulsion from these has followed, so 
that a chair from the Middle Ages, or a vase 
from Japan, must now be comfortable or pleas- 


ing, and not racking to the frame or hideous to 
the eye, to open the purses of connoisseurs. 
Therefore, with discrimination and taste, duly 
exercised, innumerable are the remaining exam- 
ples and opportunities of reproducing simple, 
yet unique and elegant, ancient forms, each 
piece a study of itself. The beauty of simplicity 
thus becomes a revelation, exposing the ugliness 
of much modern machine-made, veneered and 
badly shaped furniture. Another pronounced 
and almost wholly pleasing change has been to 
ae square forms, in place of the long ruling 
bulbous shapes, devoid of any true art or pur- 
pose in design. This revolt has been so pro- 
nounced that the second-hand furniture shops 
are full of the old shapes, and the square forms 
prevail in everything, manufacturers not at- 
tempting to vary them much yet, except by 
decoration. The truth of this change will be 
seen ona Visit to any well equipped furniture 
store, or even by reference to most of the en- 
gravings of modern interiors which we give in 
this department. The art education of the 
country is progressing so fast during its peace 
and prosperity, that the taste ofits people is be- 
ing elevated in all that pertains to the decoration 
and comfort of its homes; and in a wise avoid- 
ance of extremes in too great collections of 
storks, sunflowers, or whatever may be “the 
rage” at any time, and an earnest seeking after 
the fit and beautiful,safety and gratification lie. 

In furnishing a house a leading idea should 


control the management of each room ; the dif- 
| ferent rooms contrasting, but the transition from 
| one to another being rather a mild surprise to 

the senses than to the mind. All kinds of fur- 
-niture are ever changing, the old returning 


and the modern disappearing, and such selec- 
tions of styles should be made as will serve best 
to make the house home-like and comfortable, 
and at the same time give satisfaction to the oe 
of taste and contribute to the culture of the 
beautiful. Carpets being the most expensive 
articles, it is safest to buy them first, and then 
to let their color guide in the tone and style of 
the curtains, paper-hangings (unless the paper 
is already on the wall), chair covers, hearth rugs, 
and the various minor articles. The tints of the 
carpet, of the paper or paint of the walls, and of 
the window curtains, should be all in harmony 
or in pleasing contrast, in each room. No pat- 
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tern or total of ornament of a roon can be con- | sorts; wicker chairs, ebonized or gilded and fit- 


sidered perfect if any of the three vrimary col- 
ors is absent, either in its pure stae or in com- 
bination. When colored figures ar ae upon 
a ground in contrast, they should bi bordered by 
a lighter tint of their own hue, Thus, a green 
leaf on a red surface should have in edging of 
lighter green; colored ornamens on a gold 
ground should have an edging of darker col- 
or; and bordering lines of white, lack or gold 


form proper edgings for colored igures placed | 


upon grounds of another color. God ornaments, | 
| suggestion of sameness. 


on whatever ground, should hae a narrow 
black boundary line; golden or cdored figures 
may be used upon black or white grounds with- 
out edging of any kind. Regularsets of furni- 
ture, xi] to match, are no longer tie necessary 
style; instead, the upholsterer males a sofa, one 
large arm chair, and a smaller clair en suite, 
and then varies the effect with fancy seats of all 


ted with movable cushions; dainty rockers, 
Louis XV. chairs, Turkish ottomans (which are 
merely frames holding piles of soft cushions), 
tete-a-tete chairs, and so on in endless variety; 
blending colors and making contrasts as care- 
fully as a florist makes upa bouquet. If double 
parlors are to be furnished, or alarge parlor 
which calls for two sofas, the two may be differ- 
ent from each other and yet harmonize—carpets, 
curtains and seats all uniting to’form one har- 
monious whole, in which, however, there is no 
In draperies or hang- 
ings, which terms include curtains, portieres and 
lambrequins, the materials are too numerous to 
be catalogued. Turkoman stripes, rich shellas, 
giving the effect of rich plush, alike on both sides, 
are an economical purchase in spite of first cost, 
since, comparatively speaking, they last forever. 
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CARPETS, Paper.—The floor of a spare cham- 
ber, seldom used, may be cover:d with wall 
paper at little expense. Select a piper looking 
as much like a carpet as you cen find; first 
paper the floor with brown paper or newspaper; 
put a good coat of paste on a section of the 
paper the length of the room; then lay down 
and smooth (see PapER-HANGINc); when the 
floor is all covered, size and varnis1; only glue 
size and common dark varnish need be used, 
and the floor will look all the better for the 
darkening these will give it; when dry, put 
down a few rugs by the bed-side and before the 
toilet table. If not exposed to constant wear, 
or if occasionally revarnished, it will last for 

ears. 
: CARPETS. Rag.—To make a nice rag carpet, 
you should have the pattern you wish it wove in 
your mind, to guide you in arranging the colors, 
and the number of balls you may want of each. 
Care should be taken in cutting and tearing the 
rags, so that they will be even-sized threads in 
the filling; for if the texture of the carpet is un- 
even it will wear out more easily. The more 
wool there is, both in warp and woof, the longer 
the carpet will retain a new, clean look.—l. A 
carpet may have a plain stripe of one color, 
either black, brown or gray, and the fancy stripe 
can have the other colors, such as red, blue, 
green or yellow, etc.; squares can be made in 
the fancy stripes, by cutting two colors equal 
lengths and sewing together alternately. A hit 
and miss stripe can be made by sewing all colors 
together. Two colors can be twisted together; 
for example, red and white, or blue and white, 
which has a very pretty effect. For 20 yds. of 
carpet it will take 80 lbs. of rags and 3 balls of 
yarn to make that number of yards 13 yds. wide. 
—2. For 33 yards of carpet get 25 lbs. of brown 
chain and 16 of orange, and 94 lbs. of white. 


A pretty stripe for the rags is: 4 threads of red, | 
8 of white on each side of the red, and 8 of black | 


on each side of the white; then 4 threads of blue 
on each side of the black; put all the colors of 
rags between the stripes. The white cotton rags 


| 


may be colored indigo blue according to the re- 
ceipts in Dyrrnc. The thinner the rags the pret- 
tier they will color. Dip the brown and orange 
in weak salt water before weaving, to set the 
colors. Those colors are most serviceable, as 
they do not fade nor show dirtas some others do. 
CARPETS, Selection of.—A carpet should al- 
ways be chosen as a background upon which 
the other articles of furniture are to be placed, 
and should be adapted to the room for which it 
is chosen. The surface of a carpet serving as a 
ground to support all objects, should be quiet 
and negative, without strong contrast of either 
form orcolor. The leading forms should be so 
composed as to distribute the pattern over the 
whole floor, not pronounced either in the direc- 
tion of breadth or length. The decorative forms 
must be flat, without shadow or relief, whether 
derived from ornament or direct from flowers or 
foliage. Incolor, the general ground should be 
negative, low in tone, and inclining to the terti- 
ary hues; the leading forms of the pattern being 
expressed by the darker secondaries; and the 
bgp colors, or white, if used at all, should 
e only in small quantities, to enhance the ter- 
tiary hues and to express the geometrical bases 
that rule the distribution of the forms. The 
laws regulating the harmonies and contrasts of 
color should be attended to. Small rooms need 
no borders; wide borders suit large apartments. 
French moquette and body Brussels is the best 
carpets to wear. Aubusson, Axminster and 
Turkey are equally good, but their price is of 
course high. Tapes Brussels is not as desir- 
able, as when the gay figures wear off there is 
nothing left but hemp. On this account, an in- 
erain (two-ply) will often outwear a tapestry. 
The most durable carpets are closely woven and 
thick, soft and pliable. In body Brussels the 
colors can be distinguished on the wrong side. 
Aubusson.—These carpets are of French make. 
This is not a pile or velvet carpet, but a kind of 
fabric very much like the ordinary reps used in 
upholstering furniture, but stouter. The pat- 
terns are said to be worked, in part, by the nee- 
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dle. Imitation Aubusson carpets and rugs are 
made. 

Agminster.—The pile is very rich and soft. 
This carpet is made both in breadths and in 
whole pieces, and is high priced. The softness 
of these carpets is due to the same cause which 
principally gives that quality to Turkey and 
other eastern kinds, in distinction from Brussels 
and analogous varieties. The surfaces of all con- 
sist of woolen loops woven on a backing of 
hempen threads. In the eastern, Axminster, 
Moquette and Wilton (or velvet pile Brussels) 
the loops are cut through and sheared, making 
a very soft pile. 

Body Brussels.—These carpets are very dur- 
able, and if of a good quality are handsome and 
expensive. The materials employed are linen 
and yarn; anumber of wires are inserted be- 
tween the linen and wool, which are withdrawn 
when the carpet is made; the loops thus formed 
are allowed to remain, and this gives the corded 
appearance to the surface. This may be termed 
the favorite durable carpet. 

Ingrain, or Two-Ply.—Is made of 2 threads 
only, and the colors are reversed on the other 
side; in the best both threads are wool; in the 
cheaper kind the warp is of cotton. It is most 
frequently used in bedrooms. It is the favorite 
durable cheap carpet, as it is reversible in use. 

Linoleum—Is a peculiar preparation of lin- 
seed oil hardened or oxidised, mixed with ground 
cork, pressed on canvas by rollers, then painted 
and printed, and used for floor cloth. Itis pref- 
erable to the ordinary oil cloth, because it is 
more elastic, not so cold, noiseless, and imper- 
vious to dampness. For rooms that are not 
much used the figured linoleum is pretty; but 
where there is much wear it is best to obtain 
the plain, and have a bright figured border, or 
the figures will wear off and the surface look 
shabby. 

Matting.—It is not desirable to have carpets 
on the floors of sleeping rooms in summer, and 
matting may be substituted, which will give the 
rooms a cool and fresh appearance. atting 
coarse and loosely woven is soon worn into 
holes, but if fine and closely woven is very dur- 
able. Cocoanut is thick, strong and useful. 
Indian is made in squares of red and white, and 
is not so pliable as cocoa, 

Oil Cloth.—A strong, substantial covering 
for floors is known by this name. It is made 
by printing canvas or other strong fabrics. in 
various colors and designs. It is well adapted 
for covering the floors of halls, public rooms and 
places of business where much traffic is carried 
on. The poorer qualities are not nearly as good 
as linoleum, but the best qualities are claimed 
to be equally as good. Oil cloth may be made 
to last much longer by frequently varnishing. 

Tapestry Brussels.—Tapestry carpet is simi- 
lar in essentials to the Brussels, but in place of 
the material being ali dyed in the wool, the pat- 
tern of the hail) threads is printed. It is the 
cheapest elegant floor covering where much wear 
is not expected. 

Three-Ply.—This is the same as ingrain, ex- 
cept that a third thread is added. It is the 
prettiest and heaviest of the cheaper all-wool 
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carpets, but will not last much longer than in- 
grain, as one layer of thread is apt to wear off. 

Turkey and Persian.—Persia and Asia Minor 
are the seats of the finest fabrics for tapestries 
and carpets, but India is not far behind these 
countries inthe sameart. The textile fabrics of 
these lands have been always held in the high- 
est esteem. Their softness of texture gives an 
added charm of perfect fitness. The Turkey 
carpet is not adapted to the recesses and angles 
of rooms, but should occupy the centre of the 
floor, with a margin around it. This margin 
should be parqueted or stained, or may be cov- 
ered with oil cloth or linoleum bearing geomet- 
rical patterns. When a Turkey or Persian car- 
pet (or any modern imitation thereof) is procur- 
ed of the full size of the room, it should be pro- 
vided with a broad border. The use of good 
Turkey, Persian or Smyrna rugs upon parquet 
or stained floors has muchto recommend it, both 
on the score of good taste and comfort. Turkey 
carpets proper are made from 6 ft. square up- 
wards. They are produced by hand, every 
separate stitch being knotted and tied. 

Velvet.—The weaving of velvet carpets is the 
same as with Brussels, only the loops are cut, 
thus giving it a high velvet pile. It wears better 
than tapestry, and hasa rich and soft effect. The 
finest velvet carpet made is the Wilton. 

CARPETS, Stair.—Body Brussels is the most 
economical for stairs. Tapestry looks well for 
a while, but soon grows shabby. Stair carpets 
should always have cotton pads under each step 
and over the edges. They can be made to last a 
longtime by having a yard morethan the length 
needed to cover the stairs, for then they can be 
changed so that the same place in the carpet 
will not come upon the edge of the stairs every 
time it is put down. 

CHAIRS, To Upholster.—To upholster an old 
chair, measure the back of the chair for its 
width ; divide the width needed into three equal 
parts; take a strip of flannel for each part, each 
strip being of a different color; dark blue, olive 

reen, or garnet; or the two outside strips may 

e alike, the center one being the darkest color. 
These strips should be long enough to cover the 
back and seat, and hang down about 6 in. from 
the seat, and over the back. Finish the ends 
with fringe. The strips may be embroidered 
with rows of herringbone stitch in bright color- 
ed silk or wools, or with vines of autumn leaves; 
or the strips may be ornamented with inch wide 
strips of gay colors of any material put on in 
clusters across the strips, or lengthwise, the edges 
button-holed or feather-stitched down. Patch- 
work in bright colors of either woolen or silk 
goods make pretty stripes. After ornamenting 
the strips sew them together, press the seams 
flat, and cover the joint with a fancy stitch of 
some kind. Ifthe woodwork of the chair is de- 
faced, paint it black, with here and there a nar- 
row ring of bright yellow, or better still of gild- 
ing. ake flat thin cushions for the back and 
seat, tacking them firmly on; then put on the 
covering, tacking it on with brass-headed nails 
to the top of the back, and both the front and 
back of the seat. Flag bottomed chairs can be 
made to look nicely by first taking a strip of 
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strong cloth as wide as the chair seat, and twice 
the length; pass it under the chair and sew it 
tightly together on the top; cut 2 pattern ex- 
actly fitting the chair, and cover with rep, cre- 
tonne or chintz. Finish with a border of the 
same about 3 in. wide. 
be manufactured as follows: The chair consists 
merely ofa barrel cut off above the second hoop 
so as to form a complete back with halfarms at 


Comfortable Chair. 
the side. The barrel thus cut is mounted on two 
strips of wood, having castors under their ends, 


A good easy chair can | 


| 
| 


and brackets above to form the legs and to add | 


to the appearance of the chair. A head is fitted 
to the circular portion, and the whole is then 
neatly upholstered. 


FIRE-PLACE.— Many of the modern stoves | 


| 


and their appurtenances of firedogs and fenders | 


are great improvements on the fireplaces of even 


the grate and for the hearth brightens stil] more 
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Brass lender. 
the most cheerful place in the 
room. Best of all is the 
wrought iron gate itself, 
with antique fired vgs of stecl 
or brass. Many grates are too 
large and too open. Obtain 
from the nearest iron foundry 
or gas works a quantity of 
“ clinkers,” or save the resi- 
duum of your furnace; place 
these at the sides and back of 
the grate; a little wire may 
be used to hold them in posi- 
tion, ifnecessary ; having thus 
reduced the dimensions of the 
grate, light the fire with wood 
and coals in the ordinary 
manner; in an hour or two 
the clinkers become red hot 
and throw outwards a great 
heat, although but a small 
supply of coals be required for m 
thecentre. The advantage of Bur 
using clinkers instead of bricks or other material 
is that the fire is more sightly. Whether simply 


Set. 


a score years back. The perforated brass Queen | laid or lit the grate has the appearance of being 
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Anne fender, the brass or wrought iron fireguard | filled with coals. 


It is easy to save a large per 


and fire sets are artistically superior to any cast | cent. of coal by this process. Small coal readily 


iron artificially bronzed article. 


he free em- | burns throughout fires so constructed, being held 


ployment of encaustic tiles and plaques around | in the interstices of the clinkers. 
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FLOORS.—To prepare floors for coloring or | 


hard polish, proceed as follows: Ifthe floor is 
with caustic potash; leave this on till the 
is dissolved. 
aint is old and hard; then scour the floor, not 
etting the mixture deface the Washboards. In 
case of wide cracks between the flooring, have 
them puttied, or the dust will gather in them, 
showing ugly stripes between the shining boards. 
Ifthe planks are narrow and of equal width, 
color alternately oak and walnut, by first stain- 
ing the entire floor oak and then the alternate 
stripes dark. It would be safe to dilute the 
mixture with an equal quantity of turpentine, 
as it is too thick when bought. In staining in 
stripes, lay a board on each side of the stripe to 
be stained and then draw the brush between. 
This guards the plank from a false strokeofthe 
brush, and saves time. But if the dark stainin 
should run over on the light plank, wipe it off 
witha bit of flannel dipped in turpentine before it 
dries. If the floor is to beall walnut, stain without 
abrush. Buy ata grocer’s, for a medium sized 
room, a 1 Jb. can of burnt umber, groundin oil; 
mix asuflicient amount of this with boiled lin- 
seed oil to color without perceptibly thickenin 
the oil; by trying the mixture upon a bit o 
wood till the desired color is attained, the quan- 
tity may be easily determined. It should bea 
tich walnut brown. Rub this thoroughly into 
the wood with awoolen cloth, till the stain ceas- 
es to come off. Never use boiled oil on the floor. 
Like a varnish it attracts and holdsthe dust, 
which can only be removed by caustic potash, 
sand paper, or the plane. If the coloring mat- 
ter is not dark enough when dry, rub on anoth- 
er coat. The floors may look dull, but in a few 
weeks, with proper care, will be satisfactory. 
When the staining is done prepare for the next 
day’s waxing. Mix 1 gal. of turpentine with 1 
lb. of beeswax, shaved thin. Soak the wax all 
night in the turpentine before using; rub it on 
with a woolen cloth. When the wood finally be- 
comes well polished, the wax need only be ap- 
lied once a week or fortnight. When the floor 
is polished, lay rugs on the floor. (See Rugs; and 
STAINING, in PAINTING AND PAPER-HANGING.) 
Floors are frequently made of oak, disposed in 
patterns, grooved and tongued together. The 
wood is usually 1 in. thick, and great care is ta- 
ken in laying it, the wood being keyed at the 
back for farther security. Different colored 
woods are frequently employed with great effect 
small pieces being so disposed as to produce 
eometrical patterns. All angular figures can 
e used as bases for the patterns. Large rooms 
may be finished by a border of parquetry, and 
sometimes a large centre ornament is introduc- 
ed. Floors of this kind are extremely durable, 
but necessarily expensive from the careful work- 
manship needed. <A thin parquetry, something 
like stout veneer, is also weed Wis is affixed to 
the original flooring boards of the room by 
means of glue, or glued on a backing of cloth— 
then called “wood carpet.” 
FOOTSTOOLS AND OTTOMANS.— Footstools 
and ottomans may be manufactured out of 


boxes, or peck and half bushel measures. Nail | 
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old bagging loosely on the top, leaving one side 


_ open until you have filled it heaping with cotton, 
already painted or spotted with paint, cover | 
aint | 
t will take perhaps 386 hours if the | 


hay, moss or excelsior. Nail the canvas very 
tightly all around the sides and over the top, 
and cover with embroidery, or with material to 
match the furniture ; cover the edges with gimp 
or fringe; nail a piece of oil cloth over the bot- 


Footstool. 


tom to make it slide easily over the carpet when 
moving it; the top may be fastened by a piece 
of strong leather or hinges to one side of the 
box and stuffed, covered andtrimmed. Castors 
can be placed on the bottom to move it with 
less trouble. Legs can be made, and covered 
with plush or gilded. 

HANGINGS.—There may be a rolling shade 
next to the windowsash; then long curtains of 
lace; and inside of all heavy curtains ofrich dam- 
ask, satin or raw silk; in thesummer these may 
be removed, and only the lace curtains and the 
shade be retained. At the top of the inner cur- 
tains is usually a lambrequin trimmed with 
fringe. When putting up curtains which are to 
be draped, in a low room, put the cornice, to 
which the curtains are to be fastened, close to the 
ceiling, even if the window is put in lower down, 
as it gives the effect of greater height to the 
room; the curtains meeting at the top will con- 
ceal the wall. 

Chintz.—In using cretonne or chintz for cur- 
tains the right sideshould be in the room. _ Itis 
customary to line such curtains with colored 
silesia, buff, blue or rose color, to match the 
ground of the chintz, and this makes a pretty 
show on the outside. , 

ie | Room. — Scarlet Holland shades 
trimmed across the ends with antique lace are 
pretty good and serviceable for a dining room, 
giving a soft and warm light to the room. 

Hall Door.—Holland or oiled calico shades 
of red, trimmed across the bottom with antique 
lace, are pretty for hall doors. A very tasteful 
hall curtain is made of bobbinet, worked in 
some desired pattern with linen floss. The cur- 
tain may be fastened to the door either plain or 
fulled at the top and bottom. A lining of colored 
silesia should be added as a finish. The same 
effect may be obtained by using dotted Swiss in- 
stead of the bobbinet. Another pretty curtain 
is made of antique lace insertion and ribbon. 

Lambrequins.—A pretty mantel can be made 
of pine wood painted black, the lambrequin 
fringe or drapery fastened to the edge with brass 
headed nails; make the drapery of any plain 
dark cloth; have it straight and not more than 
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5 in. deep;. baste on one or more rows of velvet | 
ribbon 1} in. broad; cover this with a network | 
of coarse sewing silk in long stiiches, using | 
bright colors; finish it with fringe; i’ you cannot | 
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Mantel Lambreguins. 


buy fringe make it; cut the material for your 
drapery deep enough for fringe andall, say 9in.; 
with sharp scissors cut the lower edge into strips 
4in. deep, and }in. wide; prepare two more 
strips 4in. deep in the same way; havethem of 
contrasting colors; for instance, if your drapery 
is garnet, have one of blue and one of yellow. 
Fasten these strips underneath the fringe on the 
drapery; take a bright colored coarse silk; tie 
these three fringesinto little tassels, drawing the 
under colors forward to give a variegated ap- 
earance. Instead of the velvet bands, em- 
roidery presents a pretty effect. Satin, painted 
or embroidered, is often used instead of cloth. 

Madras.—A. great point in favor of Madras 
curtains is, that while they are gaily colored, 
the figures and colors show on both sides, and 
are visible inside and outside the window alike 
by night and day. Among choice designs are 
detached floral figures on a light ground, floral 
stripes and a charming oriental effect in cross 
stripes of maroonand gold, picked out with pale 
blue. This last lights up beautifully the maroon, 
brightening into crimson and gold, flashing out 
in all its gleaming brilliancy whenever the gas- 
light falls upon it. A desirable style for back 
windows is a Madras curtain with dado and 
border of oriental design, the centre being in 
leaves on a dark background, the effect against 
the light giving the impression of the pattern 
suspended in air, or painted on the window, as 
the background disappears altogether as the 
light shines through. 

Persian Tapestry.—Curtains are made of silk- 
faced tapestry or satine in solid color, with wide 
dado of Persian tapestry framed in plush with 
straight valance at the top to matchthe dado. 

Portieres.—Portieres for a single door hang 
straight and smooth like a window shade, clos- 
ing the door and forming a panel of tapestry 
framed in plush, to be swept aside with a touch 
of the hand. Windows and double doors and 
the entrance to alcoves call for more volumin- 
ous draperies, a full curtain on each side, and 
perhaps lambrequin above. Poles and rings 
are the usual idea in cornices, and a slight pull 
on @ silken cord furls the drapery instantly, 
leaving door and window open, and closes it 
again as readily. 

Silk Rag.—Collect every available scrap of 
new or old silk about the house. Any very high 


| pointments of the room. 
| a box plaiting ofthe cambrics may be used for a 


colored pieces may for avery small sum be dyed 
crimson or dark blue, which gives richness. Cut 
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the silk into strips, from } to din. wide; bias, 
straight, even or irregular may all be used if 
fastened together securely ; roll the strips into 
balls, keeping each color to itself; 11 lbs. of silk 
will make 8 yds. of curtain 35 in. wide. The 
woof of linen thread is scarcely visible. The 
weaver usually folds the strips into narrow 
bands to suit himself. 

Unbleached Muslin.— Pretty curtains can be 
made of unbleached cotton, trimmed with a 
stripe of cambric; choose a delicate and pretty 
vine harmonizing in color with the other ap- 
In place of a cornice, 


heading. Curtains can also be made from the 
same material after some of the various patterns 
of lambrequins, folded over a short space at the 
top, and trimmed all around with red fringe, 
the fringe being made from red calico cut in 
slashes. Curtains made from cheesecloth and 
of two straight parts, looped back from the 
windows with autumn leaves and a wreath of 
autumn leaves across the top, can be made to 
look very pretty. The leaves, if sprinkled with 
rosin and ironed quickly with a hot fiat-iron, 
will retain their original colors and beauty for 
years. 

LIGHT.—For softness, purity and delicacy of 
effect the light of wax candles is unapproacha- 
ble; and in the mansions of the rich, where ex- 

ense is not regarded, it : 

is_the favorite esthetic 
light. Elegant sconces 
are made for holding the 
candles. Next to these, 
in point of taste and 
light, is an elegant lamp; 
for the light given by a 
lamp is much softer and 
steadier than gas light, 
which last injures deli- 
cate furnishings and vi- 
tiates and heats the air 
ofrooms. In the arrange- 
ment of gas in the prin- 
cipal rooms, either of two plans may be follow- 
ed—a central chandelier may be employed, or 
the light be distributed around the room by 
bracket burners; for the dining-room a chande- 
lier of simple and tasteful form, with glass 
globes, may be used above the table; anda 
bracket over the sideboard lights the china and 
plate; the strides made in electric illumination 
will soon give us further choice of lights, and 
this agent will doubtless be found to have its 
advantages and disadvantages. 

REFRIGERATOR, Cheap, To Make. — Secure 
two dry goods boxes, the more substantial the 
better, one of them to be 3 or 4 in. smaller than 
the other on all sides, and fix the tops to openon 
hinges of iron or stout leather; the larger the 
boxes, of course, the more convenience and com- 
fort is afforded; place 1 or 2 in. of sawdust over 
the bottom of the larger box, and set the small- 
er one into it; bore a $ in. hole tbrough both 
boxes at either end, near the top, and insert a 
roll of stiff pasteboard in each to act as ventila- 
tors; fill the space between the boxes with saw- 
dust; put in shelves at either end, leaving space 


Sconce. 
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in the center for the large deep pan or pail that | 


is to hold the ice; there can also be two or three 
egs, on which to hang pails of milk or fruit; a 
arge tin pail, with a thin round board at the 
bottom to prevent it a bruised, would be 
the most convenient thing for holding the ice. 
RUGS. — The main open space, on parquetry 
or stained and polished floors, should be covered 
by a large rug, made of American Smyrna, 
velvet or Brussels, edged with a border to 
match. 1. Very handsome rugs can be made 
of burlap canvas fastened to a stout frame of 
the desired size for the rug, and then narrow 
strips of red, green and gray flannel “drawn in” 
in any pattern desired; the border should be of 
solid color—gray is the prettiest, and isa neat 
finish; loops must be left on the surface and the 
whole carefully trimmed off when the pattern is 
complete. — 2. A. good ornamental small rug 
can ie made of Turkish toweling, decorated; 
ieces of cloth or velvet can be cut into 
eaves from cretonne and stitched on; it isnot 
best to cut each leaf separately, for the effect is 
better if a large cluster is laid on, and veins 
made in the leaves of bright heavy silk. —3. 
Take a coffee sack, and bind it with something 
dark; tack it to 4laths; have a hook made o 
wood or iron, the same as a crochet-hook, only 
larger; tear the rags as for acarpet; place the 
ead of a rag under canvas; put your hook 
through, and draw it up; then skip every oth- 
er thread, and draw up in loops # in. long; care 
should be taken to draw each end of the rag to 
the top of the canvas; dark rags for border, 
and plain, such as copperas color, make a nice 
ground; then bright for flowers; oldred flannel 
and green of any kind, make a very handsome 
border.—4. Take for the foundation 3 yards of 
brown cambric, or scarlet flannel, or the best 
end of an old sheet; make buttons of any old, 
thick cloth, by cutting the largest one 2 in. 
across, round of course; the second size, 14 in. 
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across ; the smallest, 1 in; have a great contrast 
in the color; sew them upon the foundation, one 
in the centre, six around it, twelve around that, 
then twenty-four, and so on ; when the founda- 
tion is covered, line with old bed-ticking, if you 
have it, or old calico, or anold sheet; bind the 
edge and it is done; the buttons are made by 
sewing one upon the other, as in felling a seam, 
sewing the smallest one on the second size, and 
the second size on the largest; have all the but- 
tons of one row alike. 

STOVES. — The multitude of patterns, which 
have emanated alike from inventors and their 
critics, is so voluminous that it is impossible to 
attempt to give a list of the numberless stoves 
in use; of late years, gas stoves, both for heat- 
ing and cooking purposes, have come largely 
into use; the simplest gas-stove is the best; 
they should not be surrounded by a non-con- 
ducting material, as that affords no advantage; 
the Bunsen burner should be employed, as the 
mixture of common air with the gas not only 
prevents the formation of soot, but also intensi- 
fies the heat; gasoline stoves are also largely used, 
and if great care is exercised to prevent conflagra- 
tions, are desirable; oil stoves are objectionable 
on account of their greasy nature, their odor, 
and the soot they ae likely to make. 

WARDROBES. — Cheap wooden wardrobes 
and other articles of furniture can be improved 
by painting them black and ornamenting the 
panels with flowers, rather longer than life; 
storks and bullrushes, sunflowers, lilies, large 
daises, and poppies all look well. 

WINDOWS, Frosted.— Windows may be made 
only translucent by frosting or crystalizing as 
follows: Make a solution of glauber or Epsom 
salts in hot water and cover the glass with it, 
using a “dauber” made of asoft roll of muslin ; 
the glass must first be freed from grease by 
washing with water and soda, 
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BATH-ROOM. — Encaustic tiles make an ex- 
cellent wall covering, either over the whole sur- 
face or employed as a dado ; if these are not em- 


ployed, a plain paper well varnished, or match- | 


ed pine boarding, also carefully coated with 
varnish, will answer; copper is the best material 
for the bath, and cast iron with porcelain en- 
amelled interior the next best ;the bath should, 
if possible, be placed in a recess; for the floor, 
linoleum or Indian matting is to be preferred, 
especially the former; a washstand, towel rail, 
one ortwo chairs of cane or other light material, 
a rug or two, a wire wall pocket to hold sponges 
and a blacking box and brushes complete the fit- 
tings, 

BED-ROOM.—A bedroom should impress the 


observer with the idea of a dainty cleanliness | 
reigning supreme in every part of it, while the | 


prevalence of cool, soothing tones of color sug- 
gest repose and rest. The paint might be deli- 
eate choclate, the walls soft pea green ; no col- 
or equals green for giving rest to the eyes, and 
in its paler tints it offers a pleasant sense of cool- 


ness during the most sultry days of summer, 
while they are free from the suspicion of cold- 
ness seen in many of the gray shades common- 
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Brass Bedstead. 
ly used; light colors make a room appear 
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the least possible amount of furniture; and 


larger than tne dark shades 3 woodwork painted 
whatever furniture there is should be as free ag 


chocolate, and cream walls look well with 
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Modern Bedroom. 


bright-blue furniture coverings and curtains, or pore of all that can hold dust and fiuff; in the 
maroon paint and citrine wall with deep blue; | bedroom the furnitureselected should be simple; 
a wall of a pale tone of blue and sage-green | let the bedstead be plain, but yet not too plain; 
woodwork will harmonize with furniture cover- | the brass bedstead recommends itself for ele- 
gance, simplicity, and as leavingno hiding places 
for bugs; let the dressing case be the object of 
attraction ; the marble-top washstand and table 
are the most desirable articles of furniture; if 
the owner of the room makes it a business room 
also, instead of the table there should bean es- 
critoire; this should be as ornamental as 
means will allow, and odd; the chairs should 
correspond with the main pieces of furniture, at 
least three in number; Heide these, there 
should be an easy rocking chair, a low reclining 
chair and a settee; the rocking chair and scttce 
are very pretty made 
| of willow ware, decora- 
| ted with ribbons; if 
NG “wa these are used then there 
Gothic Double Washstand. should be two easy 
chairs; make these of 
ings bearing a design of autumn-tinted leaves; | some pretty lively cov- 
stained boards are best for bedrooms; asquare | er; in a gentleman’s 
of carpet covers the center, leaving 3 feet all | room a handy article is 
round the room; dust collects under furniture | a blacking box; on the 
and chairs, dresses and draughts of air sweep it | walls, have afew photo- oe 
up into the corners; but the boards, being with- | graphs, chromos, and 5 
out covering, allow of its being easily taken up | two large companion Blacking Case. 
with a duster; the bedroom should have in it | pieces; in the corners of the room have little 
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fancy brackets and catchalls; let most of the | reau; the sides are left open; let the back rise 
decorations be of your own handy work; a | 43 feet above where it joins the top board, slop- 
towel-rack, the china set, the toilet set, and | ing till at the top it is not more than a foot 
mantel ornaments must be selected with regard | across; on this nail a half circle, projecting 4 
to adding to the appearance of the room; the | foot in front; then cover the box with some 
absence or presence of hangings is a disputed | delicate colored silesia or cambric 3; nail tight 
point ; very many people object to them on the 
score of injury to health; heavy, old-fashioned 
hangings should certainly never be used; but 


and bottom, so that the box may be used as a 
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in a well ventilated apartment a canopy and | closet; cover the cambric with white dotted 
head curtains can not be at all prejudicial to | Swiss, with a broad hem at the bottom and two 
health if open to the air; and they can be | deep tucksabove, both finished with narrow lace 
made to contribute not a little to the pictur- | edging; at the top of the table nail a flounce of 
esqueness of a modern bed-room; the material | the same material ; round the top nail a plait- 
of hangings may be reps, chintz, dimity, or | ing of narrow ribbon, with fine brass-headed 
cretonne ;a pretty toilet table for a lady ismade | nails; fasten long loops and ends of narrow rib- 
as follows: Nail 4 pine boards together so as to | bon in the centre of the top and festooned up at 
form a box about the size of a small bu- | the end of the table; in the centre of the black 
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board, half way to the top, cat a piece out 13 
feet long and 1 foot wide; on shis plait the nar- 
row ribbon ; in the opening pace a fine mirror, 
fastened on the back with cleais; from the half 
circle at the top a long curtain of dotted Swiss 
muslin is nailed a little full, opening in the mid- 
dle and fastened with a bow of blue ribbon, 
with a broad hem and tucks, edged with lace 
like the bottom part; this cartain falls apart 
from the mirror, leaving that ard the table open, 
and reaches nearly to the floor, fastened at each 
corner of the table with bows. In regard to the 
mattress there is no better form than one made 
of moss or horsehair, both for children and 
adults. The pillows should also be made of the 
same material. In selecting covers for the bed 
the very best are those which give the maximum 
of heat with the minimum of weight; hence 
blankets are better than heavy wadded quilts, 
and alight down covering better than either; 
one of these thin coverlets takes the place of two 
or three blankets, and causes much less fatigue 
to the sleeper; white bed-spreads are the nicest 
outside coverings for a bed, but, to save labor, 
colored calico or chintz can be used; sheets 
should be from two and a half to three yards 
long and two breadths wide unless made of full 
breadth linen; linen sheets last longer than cot- 
ton ones, and in hot weather are most comfort- 
able, but in a variable climate cotton sheets are 
much preferable. Every bed-room, even those 


‘of the boys, should be provided with a clock; 


always the plainest procurable; one striking 
the hours with a soft tone, but without any use- 
less apparatus for indicating the quarters; be- 


sides the large mirror of the dressing case, a | 


hand mirror is very desirable. 
BILLIARD ROOM. — The wall decoration of 


this roomshould be of tolerably light character, | 
but not too delicate, astheapartment is general- | 


ly a smoking-room also, and the fumes are apt 
to cause discoloration; either Brussels carpet or 
linoleum is the best floor covering, with a set 
of billiard mats of kamptulicon or corticine 
around the base of the table; a settee or two 
and a few chairs will be sufficient furniture, and 
if the billiard table is of modern Gothic design 
these should match; on the walls should be a 
marking board and cue-stand; or a circular re- 
volving cue-stand may be preferred; over the 
table a four or six-light chandelier; if any pic- 
i be desired, sporting scenes are most suita- 
le. 

DINING ROOM. — The chief articles of furni- 
ture in this room are the sideboard, a good sub- 
stantial table and the chairs; the chairs should 
be cushioned, if possible; the table should be 
selected in regard to size of the room; cover 
the sideboard with plate or bright china, white 
and colored glass, Japanese lacquer-work and 
flowers; one complete tea-set, one dinner set, 2 
dozen napkins and six tablecloths are necessary 
in this room; aside-table is a great addition to 
hold the silver water pitcher and goblets. For 
the floor, nothing is superior to good par- 

uetry or linoleum, and a carpet of such dimen- 
slons as to leave some vacant floorspace around 
it. The curtains may either contrast or harmon- 
ize with the wall decorations. Deep rich colors 
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are best, ana the material may be reps, damask, 
is oa | pekinade, or cretonne. Tuileries or 
other lace is best for summer. The fireplace 
should be of good dimensions. Bronzes and 
statuettes are the best adornment for the walls 
on brackets, and bronze, marble or oak for the 
clock-case. In purchasing china, glass and 
earthenware, care should be taken to select 
those sets that, in case of breakage, can be 
readily matched; peculiar or rare patterns 
should be avoided, unless oddity is aimed at; in 
that case the broken piece can be replaced by 
an odd one. 


The Old is the Best. 
' DRAWING ROOM.—Light, brightly decorated 


walls are here a desideratum, with tones of 
delicate color on the ceiling. If the floor is 
parqueted or stained, the patterns and colors 
should partake of the prevailing delicacy which 
ought to characterize this room. With par- 
quet floors, rugs are preferred scattered about, 
to even a large central carpet. Where the floor 
is ordinary wood, the space outside the carpet, 
or in recesses, bays, ete., can be filled in with 
plain felt carpet of crimson, sage green, or other 
self-colors, or Indian matting, or floorcloth 
printed in tile patterns. Failing these is td 
ents, stain may be applied. The patterns both 
onthe walls,and carpet should not be bold, but 
small and graduated. Hearth-rugs should par- 
take ofthe character of the carpet. Sometimes 
rugs of sheepskin or Angoraare dispersed about. 
For the window curtains see Hangings. Stained 
or painted glass of a light character may be used 
in part of the windows. The chandeliers should 
be of plain, effective design, or painted. If the 
furniture is of the Queen Annestyle, wallsconces, 
plated or brass, are well suited. The necessary 
articles in this room are chairs of every style and 
color, tete-a-tetes, at least 1 table, ottomans, 1 or 
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2 sofas, and 1 piano. The stove, if of antique de- 
sign, can be set in encaustic tiles, or with large 
side-painted: plaques in the jambs ; fenders and 
fire-irons lighter and more af 

the dining-room. For Queen Anne style, the 
old-fashioned fender of perforated brass has 
been re-introduced. Mantelpieces are furnished 
with stages of shelves forming an etagere for the 


display of bric-a-brac, especially porcelain. The | 
furniture should be light and elegant in charac- | 


egant than those of | 


APARTMEN'LS. 


receptacles in which the art treasures of the 

owners are displayed. Marble, inlaid wood, or 
| ormolu clocks, and parian statuettes and bronzes 
form adjuncts forthe mantleboards. A tasteful 
piano, screens, jardinieres, and portfolio rests, 
with a hundred nick-nacks, make up the en- 
semble. Anything which suggests pleasant 
ease and enjoyment finds its fitting place here. 
For pictures, water-color landscapes, choice en- 
gravings, and photo-gravures are suitable. 
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ter. Ebonized wood, with incised gold linings 
and ornaments, seems well suited for the draw- 
ing room, as are pieces in which marqueterie or 
boule work enter. The upholstering of the 
couches, ete., should be light both as to fabric 
and hue. Mirrors are scattered all over the 
room. Cabinets and cheffoniers are very elab- 
orate, and take a conspicuous place, being the 


| HALL. — Itis not necessary to have a stereo- 


typed hat and umbrella rack; have a Gothic 
hall table and seats; for an umbrella stand, get 
or decorate some neat, handsome tall jar; they 
can be had in every imaginable style; have a 
mirror, large or small, of some odd shape, 
framed in a durable way, with many pegs for 
the hats and coats; if the hall is dark have a 
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white cast or bust at the end; in a corner have an 
ornamental little 
cupboard, to hold 
brushes and other 
things needed on 
going out and 


the hall look as 
large as possible; 
> for floors, encaus- 
tic tiles 
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Gothic Hall Seat. 
ed, good linoleum or oil-cloth with rugs is the 


best covering; for lighting, plain pendants or | 


brackets; a fireplace looks hospitable. 


coming in; make | 


or par- | 
quetry ; if board- | 
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skewers; 1 basting ladle and slice; 1 toasting 
fork; 1 measuring pail, so graduated and mark- 
ed that one can tell at a glance how many quarts 
of fruit or milk are in it; 1 rag-bag for odds 
and ends; 1 knife board, covered with thick 
kee a on which is put the polish to be 
used. 

KITCHEN TABLE AND SETTEE, Combined.— 
| The illustration shows plainly how this is made. 
This table economizes space, affords a good 
seat, has a nice shelf on which to place the iron- 
ing cloths, etc., and when adjusted as a table is 
suitable for every purpose. 

KITCHEN TABLE. To Make. — It should be 8 
| feet long, 2 feet 7 in. high, and should be 
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A Hospitable Hall. 


KITCHEN.—The walls may be either covered 


wholly or partially with pine matched board, | 
stained or painted; the floor uncarpeted with 2 or | 
3 undyed sheepskins thrown about; or it may be | 


partially covered with linoleum or cocoamatting; 
plenty of shelf and closet room; chairs and ta- 
Des of unpainted wood; a good range ; a plate- 
rack, towel-horse, and round towel; nocurtains 
at windows, as they catch dirt; some of the ne- 
cessary utensils are: 1 iron pot; 1 fish kettle; 2 
large iron saucepans, one witha steamer}; 1 stew- 
pan; 2small saucepans for vegetables; 2 but- 
ter saucepans; 1 small saucepan lined with 
china, for boiling milk; 1 gridiron; 1 frying- 
pan; 1 baking pan; 2 bread pans; 1! bunch of 


2 fect 3 in. wide on top; below, it is enclos- 
ed at the backand ends and has doors in front; 
it has no floor, but stands directly on the floor 
of the room and is movable; the enclosed space 
below is divided into 8 compartments ; the right 
‘hand closet contains the flour barrel; a dvor 
coming down to the floor opens to admit it and 
closes tightly again until the next barrel is need- 
ed; inside there is a space to hang baking pans 
by their rings on the partitions; over the flour 
barrel there is a lid that is raised whenever the 
| flouris to be taken out; the sieve and scoop re- 
main in the barrel; the lid is a part of the surface 
of the table and opens over the whole width of the 
_ flour compartment; above the door of the mid- 
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dle closet there is a drawer without back or sides, 
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Combined Table and Settee. 


which is the bread-board; when drawn out and 
turned round, the front becomes a back, and _ is 
very useful in preventing the scattering of flour 
in rolling pastry; when returned toits place the 
roller can remain upon the board; below this 
drawer is a closet with door, anda shelf large 
enough for a pan of milk, or bowls and pudding 
dishes; below the shelf is space for a bucket of 
sugar, a jar of lard or cream, and a molasses 
jug; the left-hand closet has at top a drawer di- 
vided into two compartments, one for eggs, 
the other for spices, yeast powders, nutmeg gra- 
ter, and cake cutter; a shelf below holds boxes 
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of saleratus, a bag of salt, boxes of rice or tapio- 
ca, jug of syrup, jars of preserves, while in use, 
or is an excellent place to keep pies; the table, 
including its surface, being short 14 in. higher 
than a flour barrel, a short woman cannot mold 
bread or roll pastry easily without something to 
stand on; a narrow piece of board about two 
feet wide, with two pieces of board nailed across 
its under side, is one of the best; there should 
be a narrow strip of wood nailed upon the back 
of the surface of the table, and one across, be- 
tween the principal part of the table and the 
flour division, to keep water from flowing over 
the back or into the division containing flour, 
when washing the table after cooking. 
LIBRARY.—The wall decoration here is a sec- 
ondary matter, as the principal space is suppos- 
ed to be filled by the book cases; it is a com- 
mon error to decorate too darkly; the tints 
should be tolerably light, although grave in 
tone; for the carpet and curtains a tolerably 
bright crimson or some soft green may be se- 
lected; oak is the best material both for the 
book cases, chairs and writing tables, and some 
form of Gothicthe best style; bronzes and statu- 
ettes are suitable ornaments to this room; in 


| the centre should be a large table or desk with 
| small drawers, to hold papers, pencils, ink, pens, 


pamphlets and newspapers. All the chairs 
should be selected in regard to comfort; leath- 
er covered chairs, brightened up with bright ti- 
dies, are the best. The fireplace should be a 
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large, open one; small bock-stands may be | 


handy to the large chairs; an argand burner or 
student’s lamp should be on the table; in this 
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room also the secretary can find a corner ; place 
a plaster bust or urn at the top of each book 
case. 


Sofa with Changeable Cushions. 
SMOKING ROOM.—This is generally combin- 
ed with the billiard room, but, if possible, should 
be separated; it should be a little snuggery, 
3 


cheerfully but not too delicately decorate 
walls and upholstering in shades of olive, sage 
green, or peacock-blue; or, if a warmer style is 
preferred, an oak dado round the room, a frieze 
paper with some lively pattern above, and a 
deep crimson paper for filling in between; 
striped Oriental, dergaak, or rep curtains, the 
stripes running horizontally; parquet border 
to floor, and Oriental or Smyrna rugs about 
easy chairs, upholstered in morocco, roan, or 
reps; tile-lined fireplace. Ifany pictures they 
should be glazed, and the frames not heavily 
gilded; a couple of neat cuspidores are neces- 
sary adjuncts; also 1 or 2 little tables to hold 
the paraphernalia of a smoker. 
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ACORNS, Fancy Articles of.—Picture frames, | 
brackets, boxes, and baskets of all shapes and 
sizes for the reception of flowers and ferns, may 
be made with acorns. The foundation is made 
of cardboard or wood, according to the strength 
necessary for the style of article. When the 
framework is completed the ornamentation is 
begun. Fir-cones are very generally used with 
acorns; the frame is covered with cones, which 


Fancy Basket and Bracket. 


are sewed or stuck on with liquid glue, after 
which the acorn oe or the full acorns are put 
on. Some design should be made and followed 


out in the placing of the acorns. Arrange 
the acorns on a table, and when the pattern is 
formed leave it undisturbed, while other acorns 
are taken and fixed according to the copy. Full 
designs look most effective—that is to say, those 
which require the acorns to be clustered and 
grouped together. When the work is complete, 


| varnish the whole. 


ALABASTER, Imitation of.—Common plaster 
of Paris figures may be made to look like ala- 
baster by dipping them into a strong solution 


of alum water. 


ALUM BASKETS.—A very pretty basket can 


be made to look as if composed of crystals, as 


follows: Obtain a very small wire basket; wind 
lamp cotton round every part; fill it with clink- 
ers from a stove; suspend this in a solution of 
alum mixed in the proportion of 11b. to 1 qt. 
of water, in which it has boiled until dissolved ; 
do not let the basket touch the sides of the pan, 
or become exposed to the air; let it remain in 
the solution 24 hours 3; when taken out carefull 
suspend it in the shade until perfectly dry. Dif- 
ferent hues may be given to the crystals by add- 
ing powdered turmeric to the hot solution to 
obtain a yellow; litmus for a red; logwood for 
i common writing ink for black. For a 
lue tint use sulphate of copper instead of alum. 
Very beautiful variegated crystals are obtain- 
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able by taking 4 oz. each of the sulphate of iron, 
zinc, magnesia, alum,soda and potash; dissolve 


ether ; now let them rest, and when the water 
as evaporated and the crystals are dry they are 
of many colors. 


AUTUMN LEAVES.—1. Gatherthe leaves from | 
thetrees before frosts, getting all theshades and | 


tints possible, singly and in sprays suitable for 
pressing, and at once placed between the leaves, 
not too near together, of books or newspapers, 
and several pounds weight laid upon them; keep 
while pressing in a cool place, and as often as 
every other day change into new books; this is 
important, because the peer absorbs the damp- 
ness from the leaves. They should be kept in 
press between two and three weeks. They are 
then ready for a coating of oil or varnish A 
mixture of 8 0z. of spirits of turpentine, 2 oz. 
of boiled linseed oil, and 4 oz. of white varnish 
is preferable to either alone; get a perfectly 
smooth board, large enough to lay aspray upon, 
with no reaching of the leaves beyond the outer 
edges; take a piece of soft cloth to apply the 
dressing; after the application the leaves must 
be laid carefully on boards or papers, not over- 
lapping each other, until dry, and then disposed 
of as taste suggests, avoiding as much as possi- 
ble a stiff, unnatural arrangement; the stem can 
be broken off and a fine wire attached in its 
place, which makes them a little more yielding 
to handle.—2. Spread the fresh leaves and press 
them in a suitable dish, with alternate layers of 
fine sand, which is thoroughly dry and quite 
warm; when the sand has cooled they may be 
removed, smoothed under a hot iron, Bows for 
a moment in clear French spirit varnish, and 
allowedto dry inthe air. By many, melted white 
wax or paratiin is preferred to the varnish. These 
latter must not be too hot. 

BACHELOR’S COMPANION.—Make a paste- 
board box 5in. long, 2 in. wide, 1% in. deep; 
cover and line, and bind each of the four sides 
of the box separately, afterward overcasting 
them together; make a cover in the same way ; 
the bottom needs no kid piece, but should be 
neatly covered on both sides with the same ma- 
terial as the lining; fasten in one end a small 
cushion for pins; partition off an inch at the 
other end for buttons, and you will still have 
room for thread and tape; a little strap on the 
inside of the cover will hold a paper of needles, 
or make a tiny needle-book of two leaves of 
woolen goods, of a color to correspond with 
lining, and fusten it on to the cover; put an 
elastic loop in the lid, and a button on the box 
to keep it closely shut; on one side of the box 
put astrap to hold scissors. 

BOUQUET, Dried.—The background make of 
fern, and to every leaf or cluster of leaves add a 
small sprig of fern, the whole interspersed with 
light, feathery grasses, which can be gathered in 
the fields or woods at any time during the fall ; 
tie tightly, to prevent becoming disarranged 
when removed from the vases to be cleansed, 
which can be done by blowing the breath on 
them ; they should never be shaken. 

BOUQUET, To Arrange.—The main feature in 
arranging cut fiowers is to show each flower 
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separately and not a quantity crowded together, 


_ forming a mass of petals, but that each flower 
these separately, and afterwards pour them to- | 


may be seen reposing quietly among the green, 
giving to each bloom an individual character. A 
few colors in a bouquet have a much prettier 
effect than a mixture of many colors. 

BOUQUET, To Keep Fresh.—1. When you re- 
ceive a bouquet, sprinkle it lightly with fresh 
water; put it into a vessel containing somesoap- 
suds; this will nutrify the roots, and keep the 
flowers bright as new; take the bouquet out of 
the suds every morning, and Jay it sideways in- 
to clean water; keep it there a minute or two; 
then take it out, sad ipe okie the flowers lightly 
by the hand with water; replace in the soap- 
suds, and it will bloom as fresh as when first 
gathered. The soapsuds need changing every 38 
or 4 days.—2. Cut din. from the end of the 
stem in the morning; put the freshly trinimed 
end instantly into quite boiling water; the petals 
become smooth and resume their beauty in a 
few minutes. Colored flowers, carnations, aza- 
leas, roses and geraniums, may be treated in this 
way. White flowers turn yellow.—3. If the 
bouquet during the heat of the day is wrapped 
in paper which has been soaked in water, and 
then put in a box, in the evening they will 
be fresh and pretty, and can be placed in water, 
but they should be replaced in the wet paper for 
the night. In this way they will keep fresh 
several days. 

BOUQUET, To Preserve.— 1. Immerse them 
in a solution of gum Arabic and water two or 
three times, waiting a sufficient time between 
each immersion to allow the gum to dry. 
The whole surface must be completely coy- 
ered; for if the air only gets entrance at 
a pinhole the labor wiil be all lost.—2. Pro- 
vide a vessel with a movable cover; fit 
to the top a piece of fine metallic gauze; 
replace the cover; pass through a sieve into an 
iron pot, sand sufficient to fill this vessel, and 
heat it with 4 per cent. of stearin, carefully stir- 
ring; place the flowers on the gause; remove 
the bottom of the vessel; pour in the sand and 
stearin, so as to cover and envelope them; place 
on the top of an oven for 48 hours ; remove the 
cover, invert the vessel and the sand runs away 
through the gauze, leaving the 
flowers dried in their natural 
position. 

BRACKETS. — A useful and 
ornamental bracket can be made 
as follows: Make the rough 
bracket, any design desired, 
of wood; then on this nail 
pieces of bark or rustic branch- 
es, prepared for the purpose, 
covering it completely. More 
elaborate brackets are made 
with a background of. glass, 
thus adding much to the beauty 
of the articles, 

CABINETS.—Thece are of all 
sizes, from the tiny corner cup- 
board, which holds at the most 
two or three treasured pieces of 
china, to the large Queen Anne cabinets. Cheap 
ones can be manufactured at home. A pretty 
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shell cabinet is made as follows: Make a frame | 
20 in. long at top and15 in. at bottom; the sides 33 | 
in. in width or smailer, to suit one’s convenience; | 
ylace the shelves in on the slant, the upper edge | 
haing higher by }in. than the lower; select the | 
shells; arrange them on each shelf, putting the 
handsomest ones in the centre. Having decided 
where to place them, use putty to stick them on, 


Rustic Bracket. 


first heating and keeping it warm all the time. 
If it is too stiff, putin a very little boiled linseed 
oil, Glass doors should be fastened on. The 


| some kind of orna- 
; mental cord tied to- 
| gether and furnished 
/ withtassels. The cord 
| which bindsthe canes 
| together is wound so 


| cord, which is held 
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Parlor 
shells present a pretty effect when the shelves 
are not used; they are arranged in the same way 
on the sides and back of the cabinet. Ifthe 
shelves are used, either paint or cover with black 
velvet the back and sides of the cabinet. The 


Cabinet. 


a receptacle for cards. 
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CARD RECEIVERS.—A pretty card receiver 


can be made with three bamboo canes or walk- 
ing sticks, bound together at the middle to form 
a tripod, the three sticks being held in position 
by a_ strong cord 
wound vertically be- 
tween the canes. The 
outer winding is of 


tightly as to spread 
the upper ends of the 
canes slightly beyond 
the final dimensions. 
The heads or upper 
ends of the canes are 
bored transversely, 
and are drawn to- 
gether by a fancy 


tight by thespring of 
the canes. Other 
cords with tassels are 
hung loosely about 
the upper ends of the 
canes. An ornament- 
al platter rests upon 
the cords, and forms 


—_— 


—— 


Card Receiver. 


_ Thecanes muy be gilded with gold leaf with good 


effect, or a coating of gold paint may be applied. 


| Small ones to set on the table can be madein any 
shape desired of cardboard, ornamented _with 


pictures. The edges can be ornamented by 


| Herter and the different pieces joined together 


y bows of bright ribbon. If the different parts 
are made of bristol board, an ornamental design 
should be embroidered on each, the edges bound 
with ribbon, and the backs lined, before sewing 
them together. Cardboards covered with acorns 
are also pretty. 

COLLAR BAG.— 8 balls tidy cotton, No. 6 or 
8; 24 oz. red zephyr; bone needle; 2 chain, 
Afghan stitch; widen at each side until you 
have 13 rows from the point and 26 stitches on 
needle; then narrow to a point, having 13 rows 
to form each point; make 4 of these pieces; 
work a figure or large initials in cross-stitch with 
zephyr; crochet a row of short red stitches 
around each piece; crochet them together with 
short white stitches on right side, beginning at 


| points scallop with red around top; wrap wire 


outside is to be ornamented by wood carving or 
paint. 


and fasten inside, to give it shape; a iong cord 
from each point, caught at top with a short 


cord and 2 large tassels at bottom, finish this 
| pretty article. 


Choose as large a figure for each 
piece as you can get on. Pretty oncs are made 
of canvas worked and edges bound with braid. 

COLLAR AND CUFF BOXES.—Make one of 
pasteboard, 6 in. across and 43 high, with the 
cover on; cut a piece of perforated cardboard 
round just the size of the cover; work on it a 
bunch of roses, cherries, violets, pansies, or a 
simple pattern, or decorate it with embossed 
pictures, and glue it upon the cover; put a 
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strip of the same colored cardboard around the 
edge of the cover, and finish both edges with 
box-plaited worsted braid; take a strip of card- 
board long enough to go around the box and la 
enough to fasten, and wide enough to cover it 
when the cover is on; work the word Collars 
=. across the front and mucil- 
age upon the box; finish 
with about 3 embossed pic- 
tures across the back and 
box-plaited braid around 
the bottom edge; put the 
cover on, and the box is 
done. If something more 
elaborate is desired, line 
the cover with very thin 
silk, puffed in, and sew into 
it a puff of cotton batting, 
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scented with perfume powder; put the perfume 
between the silk lining and the cover; then line 


the box inthesame way. Use silk the color of 
the worsted employed in working the outside, 
and worsted braid the same color. To makea 
cuff box, take an original cuff box and cover it 
in the same way, working the word Cuffs across 
the top. 

COMB AND BRUSH BOX.—Very pretty ones 
can be made of cigar boxes, or pasteboard ones 
of the length Pe width of brush and comb. 
Line the box 
inside and 
out with a 
pretty color 
in silk or 
woolen ma- 
terial; fasten 

Cover to Comb and Brush Box. the lid, and 
when covered fasten by overcast stitches to the 
lower part; cover all with a puffing of Swiss 
muslin, edged with lace or bright zephyr; the 
cover of the top of the lid fill with some material 
that will allow the pins to be stuck in easily; or 
the lid may be made so as to fit down on the 
box, in which case, the box must be covered 
tightly with the desired material. The sidesand 
top of the lid only should be ornamented. 

COMFORT, For Baby. — Take two widths of 
cheese cloth the required length ; on the upper 
side mark it off in Wharagals 4 in. square; with 
worsted, say light blue, follow these marks in a 
long, loose chain stitch; stretch the under piece 
of cheesecloth on your frames and cover it 
thickly with the best cotton batting, from which 
all seeds and specks have been picked out; lay 
the top piece over this, and with your needle 
make Fittle tufts of blue worsted at the intersec- 
tion of each diamond; work these tufts through 
to the under side, which will hold it all firmly in 
place; fasten the edge with two rows of ma- 
chine stitching, and if you like finish with little 
blue tassels about 2 or 3 in. apart. 

CORK ORNAMENTS. — On account of the re- 
semblance of cork to stone, very pretty orna- 
ments can be made to represent architectural 
models or picturesque ruins. The model must 
be decided upon; then the cork cut into the 
shape of the stones to be represented; the cork 
may be used inits natural color or dyed black; 
when the blocks of cork are prepared they must 
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beattached to the foundation ; when the article is 
complete, varnish it lightly with shellac varnish. 
For illustration of a pretty window box made in 
this way (see Plant-stands and Pots, in WIND- 
ow GARDENING). 

COUNTERPANES. — 1. A handsome one is 
made of satin and lace; take a square of antique 
lace and line it with the desired shade of satin; 
around it sew an insertion of satin of the desired 
width; around this one of antique lace, and so 
on until it is of the desired size, lining each in- 
sertion of lace or not; finish witha Ales, edge 
of lace.—2. A pretty and attractive one is ale 
of the odd bits of silks lying around; make 
squares of crinoline lined with calico of the de- 
sired size; on these baste the odd ends of silk re- 
gardless of color or shape, turning their edges in 
neatly; around the edge of each piece, work the 
feather-edge or herring-bone stitches; a flower 
or any design may be embroidered on the larger 
pieces of silk; when all the a as are done place 
them on a foundation lined with some desired 
material and join their edges by some fancy 


stitch. 

CRAZY CUSHIONS. — These can be made in 
the same way as the counterpanes—of odds and 
ends of silk. 

CRYSTALLIZED FLOWERS AND GRASSES. — 
Sink ina solution of alum, of 1]b. to 1 gal. of wa- 
ter, after the solution has cooled; the colors will 
then be preserved in their original beauty, and 
the crystallized alum will hold faster than 
when from a hot solution; when you have a 
light covering of crystals that completely covers 
the articles, removethem carefully, and allow to 
drip for 12 hours. 

DOYLEYS.—Take fine linen; fringe the edge 
and hem-stitch within, describing a central 
square; the corners of this hem-stitching do not 
intersect; the inside is divided into diamonds 
with brownish yellow silk in outline stitch, and 
inside of the diamonds are central rings with 
rays and four-leaved cloyerg also in outline 
stitch; other doyleys have bunches of cherries, 
flowers and conventional designs, but these are 
all done in brown tints, scarcely varied with 
other colors, and in the finest of silks; still oth- 
ers have Chinese and Japanese pottery designs, 
done in the lighter blues, reds and olive greens. 

FEATHER FANS. — 1. Take card-board, the 
white breast feathers of the turkey, thick flower 
wire, glass and steel beads; the foundation of 
the fan is of two circles of cardboard measuring 
3 in. in diameter, and covered with white glaz- 
ed calico; the feathers must be washed in luke- 
warm soap und water, and dried, then sewed to 
the foundation; care being taken to choose the 
sizes, 80 as to preserve the shape of the fan; the 
feathers at the edges should measure 5} in., so 
that the fan, when complete, is 9 in. in diame- 
ter; the handle is of strong wire, twisted over 
tightly with ribbon of two shades, finished with 
a button covered with silk, and ornamented with 
beads.—2. To make a peacock feather fan, cov- 
er a Japanese fan both sides with dark green si- 
lesia; sew on the smal] pea-fowl feathers, com- 
mencing at the edge and working to the centre ; 
sew them on thickly so that the silesia may 
not show; fasten a cluster in the middle to hide 
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the last ones sewed in; cover the other side 
in the same way; but as it is difficult to cov- 
er both sides without the stitches showing after 
the feathers on one side, cut a piece of satin 
for the wrong side and cover the silesia, leaving 
one side dark green satin, the other peafowl 
feathers. 

FERNS.—Ferns when placed in aroom should 
always be in groups. To group them in masses 
above pictures, first fill all tha space between 
the cords and for 2 in. outside with pins stuck in 
the wall, and placed about 8 in. apart; then, 
commencing at the top, by the nail, hang the 
ferns on the pins, building downward until the 
whole space is filled. 

FIRE SCREENS.—1. The stand for a pretty 
embroidered fire screen has a base sawed out of 
a pine board covered 
with ene and sup- 
ported on four wood- 
en balls forming the 
legs. The vertical 
standard of the screen 
is a broomstick coy- 
ered with plush, and 
having a brass knob 
on the top to finish it, 
and a_ brass hook 
screwed in the side 
near the top to receive 
the cord which sup- 
ports the horizontal 

ar. The latter is 
simply a wooden stair 


covered with plush or 
not as the taste of the 
maker may dictate. 
The screen itselfis made of any pattern and em- 
broidered in any design that the maker may 
fancy.—2. Another is made of boy’s hoops, two 
of these forming 
the frame upon 
which the screen is 
stretched, while a 
third and fourth 
are cut up for the 
legs, braces and the 
top ornament. The 
screen may be 
made plain and 
a tee or em- 

roidered, or the 
material may be 
attached to one of 
the hoops by one 
of its edges, and be 
gathered in the 
centre. In either 
case the material 
is fastened to the 
side of one of the hoops after it has been cover- 
ed on the inner edge and one side with plush. 
The other hoop is then covered in the same 
way and placed against the first in such a way 
as to include the screen between the two hoops; 
a ribbon plush is then tacked upon_ the 
edge of the screen so as_ to cover both 
hoops; the legs, braces and top ornament 


Embroidered Fire Screen. 
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rod, which may be | 


| take up the pa- 
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of the screen are made of sections of hoops 
covered with plush, and fastened together 
with brass screws.—3. Another pretty screen 
is made of bamboo walking canes, cut and 
placed together according to fancy. The 
satin or velvet is pretty, either embroidered, 
painted or covered with green ferns.—4. A very 
useful one 
is made 
with a sin- 
gle clothes 
horse. Tack 
common 
cotton; 
cloth to the j 
bottomand 
carry it 
over the 
top and 
down the ; 
other side 
to the bot- 
tom. All 
the expos- 
ed portions ° 
ofthe wood 
on the edge 
and the 
feet, which 
are cut a little concave on the inside, should be 
covered with a good coat of black shellac, and 
rubbed down with emery cloth to a soft even 
surface. Next in order is the decoration, which 
consists of paper. At the top use a pretty strip 
of single band frieze paper 18 in. wide, a back- 
ground of gold, against which grows very nicely 
grouped sunflowers, with leaves, stems and buds 
comprising a low-toned mixture of olives, old 
gold, browns and rich warm red. Below this 
a narrow strip border of peacock blue, edged 
with black, separating the frieze from the body, 
which should be arich sage green felting paper. 
To put the pa- Sey 

per on, first make a. 
a strong flour 
paste; lay the 
paper, face down 
on a@ flat clean 
board, and cover 
all parts equally 
wilaese coat 2 
of paste, avoid- : 
ing lumps. Give 
thesurface of the 
screen which is 
to be covered a 
coat of the same; 


Clothes-Horse Screen. 


per carefully by 
the top, putting 
it and the corn- - 
ers exactly inZ':. ~ 


Za 
place; then draw = 
the hand down-- Se, the 
wards, smooth-" ~ 
ing the paper 


Fan Screen. 
well in to place; at the bottom another strip 


of blue and black must be added; at the 
top, where the cotton is left exposed, tack on 
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the front and back edge with brass-headed 
nails a strip of plush 3 in. wide, a deep rich red. 
Cover the back with a neat and harmonious pa- 
per, put on as the front; or both sides may look 
alike. Both sides, instead of the above, may be 
covered with oil-cloth,on which is painted some 
fancy design in oils ; or with satin, hand painted; 
or with satin, velvet or plush, embroidered.—. 
A round upright of white wood 1 in. thick and 
8 ft. 6 in. in length is set into a 3-sided piece at 
the bottom, and a simple flat leg is screwed into 
each of 3 faces; at the top fasten a round disc 
14 in. thick ; into the edge of this bore a num- 
ber of holes, equal to number of fans to be used; 
into these fit Japanese fans; finish the wood 
work with black shellac.—6. A very handsome 
screen is made of black satin, embroidered. The 
design is to be worked with colored silks in em- 
broidery stitch; the tufts of the pampas work 
, in 4 shades of 
brown; the leaves 
in 4 shades each of 
olive and bronze; 
andthe stalkin 
brown; for the bird 
on the wing take 
several shades of 
gold and crimson; 
forthe bird on the 
stalk, peacock blue, 
and on the breast a 
delicate rose; the 
kingfisher work in 
green and red, and 
the fish in its bill in 
pearl. For the flow- 
ers of the flag use 5 
shades, from light 
; to dark, of purple; 
Embroidered Satin Screen. ae a we sale 
the trefoil flowers work in yellow; the pond 
lilies make with 8 shades of white tipped with 
pink; for the centre of the lily use olive and 2 
shades of yellow; the eat-tails work in 8 shades 
of brown, and the leaves in olive and green; 
for the dragon-flies use greenand gray ; for the 
water, 8 shades of peacock blue, and work the 
grasses in the background inolive. Procure a 
suitable frame and fasten the satin on it neatly. 
FOOT WARMER. — An ornamental yet useful 
article can be made out of an old box; if possi- 
ble it is preferable to have it round; line it neat- 
ly with some woolen fabric and cover it on the 
outside with silk or other light material of the 
same shade and coloras the lining or of a con- 
trasting color; the outside covering may be 
embroidered, or 8 or 4 ruffles of lace may be 
sewed on; woolen goods or silk embroidered 
makes pretty ruffles instead of the lace; the lid 
should be made to fit and covered and lined the 
same as the box; it should be fastened on by 
bows of ribbon or brass hinges; a bright silk 
cord finishes the edge of both box and lid neat- 
ly; inside of this place the hot bricks, or, better 
still, a rubber bag filled with hot water. 
FRAMES.—1. For etchings and old wood or 
copper-plate engravings, nothing is better than 
@ plain oak frame, flat, with a small bead on 
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the internal and external edges ; the frame must 
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Foot 
by no means slope to the picture; it is best 
flat, but if there be any inclination, let it be from 
the picture; these oak frames need not be 
stained nor varnished; an etching should be 
placed in alarge mount, or mounted on a piece 
of drawing-board, so that it has agood margin ; 
if the pictures are small, the frames may be 
made to hold two, three and upwards; plain 
pine frames, ebonized, and_with a few incised 
gold lines, look well for landscape and architec- 
tural photographs ; they may be easily made by 
an amateur.—2. Procure a glass of the required 
size; then acard of bristol-board the same size, 


Rustic Frame. 


to which glue or paste esd oe tide after neatly 
cutting out; aa asheet of strong paper, about 
lin. larger than the glass, onthe back of the 
card, folding the edges neatly over on the glass ; 
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thereby holding glass and picture together; 
procure black glazed paper and bind the edge, 
and trim with a strip of gilded el inside the 
black edge.—3. Take yellow, withered leaves ; 
dissolve gum Arabie; get mixed black paint 
and some copal varnish ; choose perfect leaves; 
dry and press them between the leaves of books; 
rub the surface of the frame with fine sand-pa- 
per; give it acoat of fine black paint; when the 
paint is dry, rub smooth with pumice-stone, af- 
ter which apply two more coats of paint; allow 
it todry; after which arrange the leaves in any 
manner and variety you desire; gum the leaves 
on the under side, and then press them upon 


their places; dissolve some isinglass in boiling | 


water; while thesolution is warm, brush it over 
the work; when dry, give three coats of copal 
varnish, being particular to allow sufficient time 
to elapse between each for drying before putting 
on another coating; cut the frame from wood. 
—4. A little care in selection of material, 
and skill in handling tools, will frame engrav- 
ings and paintings at slight cost. Oak wood, 
denuded of the bark, presents a beautifully cor- 
rugated surface; out of which the knife easily 
removes the few fibres which adhere, and it is 
ready for varnishing as soon asit is seasoned; 
the season cracks, should they occur, may be 
filled with dark-brown putty, and will even 
heighten the general effect. Take a thin board, 
of the right size and shape forthe foundation or 
mat; saw out the inner ovalor rectangular form 
to suit the picture; nail on the edge a rustic 
frame, made of the branches of hard seasoned 
wood, and garnish the corners with some pretty 
device, uel for instance, asa cluster of acorns. 

GLOVE BOX. — Take a long, narrow paste- 
board box 4 in. wide, 3 high, and 10 long; 1 
yard of satin; a piece of feather-edged satin 
ribbon 1 in. wide; b yards of very narrow gros- 

rain ribbon; 4 round gilt beads or buttons 
fovihe holes in each end; 4 large pins with 
which to fasten these on the box; 2 sheets of 
white wadding, and 2 spools of blue sewing silk ; 
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Glove Boz. 


cut a strip of satin 4 in. wide and long enough 
to fitround the box; draw this smoothly round 
the sides of the box, leaving } in. at top and bot- 
tom to be turned in; then cover the bottom 
with a plain piece of satin; turn in the edges and 
overcast with sewing silk to the piece which is 
fitted round the sides ;_ for the lining cut pieces 
of pasteboard to correspond with the bottom 
and sides of the box, but a trifle smaller; cover 


them with quilted blue satin, sew the bottom | 
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| and sides firmly together, and slip it within the 
| first box; sew the edges of the 2 boxes together 

all round the top; trim it around inside with 
satin ribbon box-plaited ; fasten a bead at each 
corner, thus forming the fect; a pin is run 
| through the bead re the point inserted be- 
| tween the 2 layers of pasteboard, holding it 
| securely in place ; the upper and lower edges of 
| the outside of the box trim with plaited ribbon ; 
| cover the lid outside with raat inven: of wad- 
ding and then draw the satin smoothly over it; 
| it may be painted or embroidered before put- 
ting it on; line it with quilted satin; strap 
| across the lining narrow gros-grain ribbon with 
a bow where itis crossed ; these straps hold in 
place a sachet made of 2 layers of wadding, be- 
tween which place the sachet powder; cover 
this with blue satin fringed out on each edge; 
cat-stitch the pieces together; then fasten the 
lid on by firmly sewing the back edges of it and 
the box together; a piece of narrow gros-grain 
ribbon about 5 in. long should be sewed to each 
side of the lid and carried down to each side of 
the box; trim the edge of the cover all round 
with plaited ribbon; place a short loop of gros- 
grain ribbon in the middle ofthe upper edge of 
the lid by which to lift it. 

HANDKERCHIEF HOLDER.—Take two _ pieces 
of cardboard 6 in. square, one for the bottom 
and the other for the top, whichis made to open 
like a portfolio; take a piece of blue ribbon 2 
in. wide and 60 in. long; gather both sides; line 
the top and bottom with silk; fasten them to- 
gether with the gathered ribbon; when com- 
pleted it will look like a portfolio. 

HAND SCREENS. —1. A pretty mode of 
sain Japanese hand-screens that have 
become discolored and damaged is to cover 


them neatly and tightly with a piece of China 
crepe,soft silk or merino, showing the sticks; then 
work a pretty floral design in crewel silks.—2. 
To make hand screens of feathers, select a bird; 
the common house pigeon is well suited for this 


| 
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purpose ; first remove the wings by severing the 
muscles at the elbow joint; place the bird on its 
back; place a weight on its tail and fect to keep 
it steady ; raise the breast feathers around the 
_top of the furcula bone, carefully holding them 
| back; cut the skin across with the point of a 
| pen knife; continue the cut downward towards 
the head on each side; turn the bird over aud 
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join the cuts straight across the back; replace 
the bird and turn the skin inside out over the 
head by gently pullingand cutting; take care 
to cut the skin as deeply down into the orifice 
of the ear as possible; also avoid cutting the 
eyelids; sever the head at the base of the skull 
and scrape off all pieces of flesh or skin on the 
skulland jaw; take the eye out whole by care- 
fully cutting around it; scoop out the brain 
from the hole at the base of the skull; stuff the 
cavity of the skull firmly with wool with suffi- 
cient arsenical soap to wet it; poke little bits 
ofthe same into the palate and the space between 
thefaws; rub the skull over with the soap and 
redraw the skin over the skull; now stutf the 
exterior nostrils with the soaked wool; open 
the mouth andstuff inas much wool as possible, 
pe it down with a knife; make a little hol- 
ow indentation in the centre of the space for 
the eye-ball; use the wool to aid in this process; 
put the back of the eye in the hollow and ar- 
range the front according to nature with the 
aid of a darning needle; press the skin firmly to 
the skull; a wireshould be inserted to obtain 
the natural pose of the bird; fasten the head on 
to a board prepared for the purpose; a little 
stroking and smoothing of the feathers, and 
ect a little more stutting with wool, soas to 
ring up the breast of the bird into its natural 
shape, will be all that is required; possibly 
_ aided by a pin ortwo being stuck through the 
edge of the skin of the breast into the board, and 
the head thus fastened is complete; remove all 
the flesh and sinews that lie between _the pinion 
and elbow joints on the wings; rub theskin and 
bones well with arsenical soap, being careful of 
the feathers; lay each wing on the board and 
stretch them out; begin by confining the bone 
close to the elbow joint by strong pins, one on 
each side; then confine the first pinion feather, 
by fastening it with a single pin close to the 
stalk and 38 in. from the end; pin each succeed- 
ing feather in the same way; if the feathers do 
not lie flat to the board, pin strips of card board 
across the whole wing; take off the wing cov- 
erts (tufts that grow on the back of the bird 
with the piece of skin on which they grew, an 
after being rubbed witharsenical soap, lay them 
down flat on the board; put the boards away 
where no dust can reach them; now select the 
handles and fasten them to a piece of board 8 or 
4 in. round; make holes in the board by which 
the wings are fastened on when taken off the 
stretching board; tie the wings on in their 
proper position with a darning needle and 
twine; when both wings are fastened on, tie 
them together at points A and B; now put the 
head on; take it off the board, and pull out all 
the wool as far as the skull, taking care not to 
soften the hardened skin, or displace the feath- 
ers;sharpen a piece of copper bell-wire to a fine 
point, and insert it up the neck-bore through 
the skull, holding the pigeon’s head in the palm 
of your hand, until the wire comes out at the top 
of the head; turn down the extreme end of the 
wire with a small pair of pincers, and with- 
draw the wire tilt the turned end is hidden 
amongst the feathers; replace the cotton wool, 
taking care to bend the wire to the shape, and, 
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as far as possible, to keep it in the centre of tho 
neck; bore aholein the binder’s board to match 
the position of the wire; glue the edges of 
the skin of the breast to the board; pass 
the wire through; press the head close down 
and then turn the wire on the other sido 
and tie it to one of the wing-bones, or to 
some of the strings by which the wings were 
fastened on; glue the wing coverts side by 
side, on the inside of the wings, to cover the 
bones and fastenings, making their upper ends 
just cover the tie A; and at the other ends, if 
they are not quite neat in themselves, a small 
bow of ribbon may be glued on afterwards. 

LAMP MATS.—1. Crochet asquare or round 
mat the size desired; work a chain very loose 
of 16 stitches and fasten into each stitch around 
the edge; work five of these chains into cach 
stitch.— 2. Use bed-ticking; cut it any shape 
you wish and work the white with brown and 
red yarn in herring-bone stitch ; first a row of 
brown, then arow of red; finish with crochet 
border in chain stitch. 

LAMP SHADES.—1. A beautiful lamp-shade 
can be made of large sheets of fine, thin Bristol 
board; cut the sheets the shape of the wire 
frame, making a scalloped edge and bottom by 

lacing a 25 cent piece on the edge and draw- 
ing a pencil around it; when this has been re- 
peated all along on both sides, cut half of the 
mark away; procure a number of beautifully 
colored autumn leaves, either natural or em- 
bossed ones, and break off the stems close to 
the leaves; paint a vine all around the shade, 
and join the leaves to it in natural order, stick- 
ing them on with gum tragacanth; when com- 
pleted let it lie under pressure for a few hours, 
then give the whole a coat of colorless varnish ; 
when thoroughly dry, join the shade together 
with guni, pressing it dry with a hot iron; then 
fasten it to the wire frame. — 2. Fora circular 
shade, cut a perfect circle of size desired, fold it 
into 4equal parts, and cut away one ofthe quar- 
ter sections; this will give a correctly propor- 
tioned figure for the shade; when the 2 edges 
are united, take fine white or tinted card board 
and cut by the pattern, forming the lower edge 
into large scollops, and with a“pinking-iron” 
finishing the edges of these ; place the piece right 
side up on a flat, smooth surface; mark out the 
exact centre of each division formed by cutting 
the same number of small scollops at ie top as 
at the bottom; run a line from one to the oth- 
er; design some graceful figure, the simplest be- 
ing an oval; but a prettier one is formed by 
marking a diamond or square of proper size 
then draw a circle intersecting the diamond, 
thus forming 4 segments of acircle and 4 points 
of the square by effacing the inner lines of each 
figure. <A clover leaf intersected by a triangle, 
forms another graceful figure; bind the edge 
with gold paper, or carefully pink it in small 
scollops; cut pieces of gelatine paper of some 
bright color, or, if preferred, using a set of small 
diaphanie plates, you may form charming illu- 
minations; but a still more artistic embellish- 
ment for these spaces is obtained by using ar- 
chitect’s transparent cloth with painted designs ; 
in tracing the designs the transparent cloth may 
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be placed upon the picture and the outlines care- 
ful y traced, then with lamp-black rubbed up 
with dammar varnish fill in the centres, using 


great care to keep the outlines distinctly defin- | 
ed; put on the color with a camel’s hair brush | 


abundantly charged; the transparencies should 
be fastened in place with strong boiled paste 
with a little white glue added. It is well to line 
the circle of card-board with isinglass or trans- 
parent paper in order to protect from the heat 
of lamp or gas; the shade requires two circular 
pieces of wire united by 8 perpendicular pieces, 
and as many horizontal ones extending from the 
bottom ring to a ring in the centre fitting round 
the lamp-burner. 

valuein furnish- 
ing a room as it 
answers thesame 
purpose as wa- 
ter ina land- 
scape; too much 
glass is of course 
detrimental; 
small hand mir- 
rors are not only 
= ornamental but 
_ ; useful in the bed- 
Triple Mirror (Open). room; they are 
made in various forms, the single oblong glass 
being the most common; 

triplex and duplex mirrors 
are also handy things in the 
bedroom; a plate glass sur- 
rounded by a rustic frame, 
presents a pretty effect; ivy 
vines may be twined over the 
frame. 

PEN WIPERS.—1. Make one 
in the form of a miniature ‘2 if 
cosy; line the cosy with sti ; 
card and fill in with strips of Triplex (Folded). 
cloth or, better, with ends of black worsted; the 
outside should be prettily worked.—2. Arrange 
cloth in 8 different colored rollsand pad by odd 
scraps until about 4in. in diameter; formsmall 
strips of enameled cloth similar to those used 
for shawls, and fasten thetiny luggage together; 
a few threads of gold-colored silk will represent 
the buckles.—3. A parasol pen wiperis made of 
bright colored silk, attached to an ivory handle, 
and filled inside with cloth. — 4. Take a few 


sheets of the softest tissue-paper you can get, | 
and fold and roll them all together into a bundle | 


about 8 in. long; put an India rubber band 


around the middle of the roll, and then cut off | 


the tops so as to allow insertion of pen for wip- 
ing, making the packet into hour-glass shape. 
PIANO COVERS.—An upright piano may 
have a scarf with long ends to hang down on 
cither side of the top. ‘ 
or marred it will conceal the fact in a great 
measure; if it is new it serves as a protection, 
while at the same time it is ornamental. One 


style is to have on one end a bar of music, with | 


notes and words added to suit the fancy. An- 


other is peacock blue serge bordered with old- | 


old satin, on which is worked peacock’s eyes 
in filoselle. Below this is a band of green-blue 
plush, with a fringe of tufted crewels. Square 
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pianos should always be covered with a cloth 
cover, of a color in harmony with the rest of the 


Rustie Looking Glass. 


furniture. A pretty border, not loud or pre- 
tentious, is a great addition around the edge. 


fthe piano is scratched | 


'| PICTURES, To Choose and Hang.—A light 


picture makes a room look larger, and a 
picture darker than the wall it is hung upon 
will reduce the size of the room, unless the light- 
ness of the frame is sufficient to compensate for 
the difference. Ifthe room is small, hang very 
light pictures init, and when it is uncomfortably 
large reduce it with dark ones. But there are 
other things to be considered. Pictures which 
represent narrow interiors do not enlarge rooms 
much, because they convey a feeling of confine- 
ment; but landscapes with vast distances en- 
Jarge rooms immensely. In engravings and 
water-colors the margin has animportant effect. 
The whiteness of it may be ample compensation 
for the darkness of the print itself. . The judi- 
cious selection of subjects is a matter of the first 
importance in the acquisition of pictures. This 
is especially the case when they are but few in 
number, and intended for the adornment of the 
rooms of a small house. As a general rule, oil 
paintings are considered most appropriate to 
the dining-room, but good engravings are also 
admissible. Paintings and engravings should 
not, however, be both used, as the effect of mix- 
ing the dissimilar forms of art is injurious to 
both. For the drawing-room, water-color 
drawings, or chromos, best harmonize with the 
lighter and brighter style of the apartment. 
| Photos of good size may also be employed. For 
bedrooms, bright, cheery water-color drawings, 
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chromos, or photographs may besparingly used, 
but the walls a beltonth houla see: be 
crowded. Particular care’should be taken to 
exclude unpleasant subjects, as in cases of ill- 
ness their effect on the patient may become ab- 
solutely injurious. The same observation ap- 
plies with equal force to thenursery. The pic- 
tures here need be of little money value, but 


they ought always to be pretty and tasteful, and | 
if some of them are seasoned with a spice of fun 
It is seldom well to | 
hang a sombre picture in a broad light, or a | 


it will be none the worse. 


cheerful, sunny one in a shaded corner. A 
moonlit landscape or a night storm at sea are 
better placed in a mild light, while a group of 
laughing children, or a harvest scene, seem na- 
turally to require a strong one. Companion 
pictures should be near together. The space be- 
tween two windows, if not occupied bya mirror, 
is very nice for a gilt-frame picture of good size; 
dark frames look better in a more subdued 
light. Three pictures of the same general ap- 
pearance hung in a horizontal row—about half 
the width of the picture is considered a proper 
distance between them—with two smaller above 
and the same below, matching the spaces, and 
making seven in all, are a very convenient and 
common form; or if the central piece is larger 
than the others the effect is equally good. Two 
ovals, one above the other, with a smaller rustic 
or square frame each side, matching the vacant 
space, look very well; or vice versa, the ovals 
outside. Many arrange pictures to represent 
crosses, but care ould be taken not to overdo 
the cruciform style. A good guide for the height 
of pictures is the average height of the human 
eye when standing. Rods of brass placed just 
“7 below the cornice, sup- 
pees at intervals b 
rackets and having slid- 
ing hooks for any degree 
of adjustment, are best 
to hang pictures from. 
Picture cord isthe usual 
_agent of suspension, but 
ilt wire cord is perhaps 
ess conspicuous anddoes 
not harbor dust. When cord is used care should 
be taken that its color harmonizes with the 
walls. Large hooks are always found useful, 
attached to the cornice. 

PLUSH STAND.—This consists of two circular 
pieces and one triangular piece of pine board 
and three round sticks with bent ends. Rake 
handles, such as are used in hay rakes, an- 
swer well for the legs. The top and shelves 
are covered with plush, the legs are covered 
with thesame material. The plush is applied to 
the legs with glue. It may be tacked on the 
two shelves and on the top, but the upper side 
of the top should not be covered until after 
the stand is put together, as it may thus cover 
the screws used in fastening the top to the 
legs. The plush is drawn down over the 
edges of the top, and the edge afterward coy- 

red with a brass strip fastened with brass 
nails. A large ornamental brass nail is placed 
in each leg opposite the two shelves. 
should be covered with old gold plush, the top 


Cornice and Hook. 


The legs | 
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| and shelves with maroon or garnet plush. 
| TABLE COVERS.—A 
very pretty cover can 
be made of fine gray 
ladies’ cloth, 14 yds. 
square, hemmed near- 
ly all around, and dec- 
orated in the following 
manner: With a piece 
of chalk draw the out- 
line of a vine running 
all around the cloth, 
about 2 in. from the 
edge; cut, from dark 
green cloth, a large 
number of ivy leaves; 
different sizes of real 
English ivy leaves an- 
swer for patterns, and 
the imitation ones will 
look very natural; 
place at unequal dis- 
tances apart, along 
each side of the vine, 
marked with a large 
cluster in each corner, 
and a simple spray 
running around the 
cloth; tack them all 
on first, then fasten 
each leaf down by 
button hole Haga. 
around the edge wit 
zephyr the same shade Plush Stand. 
as the leaves; work the vine with dark brown 
Berlin wool, simple over and over stitches, and 
the effect is really pretty.—2. Very ey table 
covers are of satin, with velvet borders, at the 
corners of which are squares of plush, the bord- 
ers being worked in point Russe stitches on both 
edges in colored silks. 

POTTERY, To Decorate.—In this work, wood, 
glass or tin can be used, and two or more arti- 
cles of different material may be cemented with 
white paint to form a receptacle for cards or 
fruit, according to the style of dish desired; 
when well dried, give the whole a coat of paint 
prepared as follows: Mix % of No. 1 coach var- 
nish and 4 Japan dryer; use paints to color; if 
desired to paint brown, pour a little of the above 
ina dish and mix in with a paint brush burnt 
umber to give the right shade; do not get it too 
thick ; for scarlet, use a little of the best. ver- 
milion by mixing what you need in another 
dish; decorate with embossed pictures or any 
fancy pictures, gilt bands, etc.; then varnish with 
the prepared varnish, clear, not too thick. If 
light tints are desired, procure white zinc ground 
in varnish, and for pale pink mix a very little 
vermilion in some of the zinc; pale blue, use 
ultra marine blue; pale green, use chrome green, 
or Paris green will do; mix these colors for pale 
tints with the white zine, and always finish with 
a coat of demar varnish. 

SCRAP BAGS.—1. A neat scrap bag or catch- 
all consists in simply trimming one or both 
sides of a rush basket with flowers and grasses, 
finished off with a bright jaunty bow.—2. Take 
| 2 medium sized, 3-ply wooden plates; bore in 
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each 12 holes near the cdg and at equal dis- 
tances from each other, leaving a space where 
there are no holes for the opening of the bag; 
paint or draw with India ink on the bottom of 
each plate, which is to be the outside, some pret- 
ty design; take a piece of satin about # yd. long 
and over $¢ ya. wide; hem exch end and run in 
a short piece of elastic; gather each side and 
draw up till it makes a puff iust long enough to 
reach between the two end holes ofaplate; bind 
the edges of the pufl’; make 12 little slits in each 
binding corresponding to the holes in the plates; 
tuke 2 yds. of satin ribbon, 4 in. wide; put it 
through the first hole on the outside of the plate 
and through the first slit in the binding, through 
the second slit and second hole, and so on till it 
comes out through the twelfth hole in the plate ; 
tie the ends together in a bow; take 2 yds. more 
of ribbon and do the same with the other plate. 

SHAVING CASES.—Take } of a sheet of silver- 
ed perforated card board; cut off round at the 
bottom, running up to a point at the top; bind 
around with worsted braid of any color; box- 
plait enough of the braid to go around, catching 
together by one edge, and sew just under the 
edge of the binding; cut a back the same size, 
of plain card board, and pierce 2 holes through 
each; put a ribbon through to hang up by; fill 
with any kind of paper. 

SLEEPING ROLLS.— Measure the width of 
your chair back and make a stout linen bag, 
drawn up at each end, of alength corresponding 
to that width; the diameter depends upon the 
amount of support you wish to give to the sleep- 
er’s head; stuff the bag with the best hair, and 
after closing it put on the cover, knitted and 
erocheted to match the rollin size; draw up the 
cover at the ends and put on tassels, and strings 
to fasten the roll to the chair. 

SOFA PILLOWS.—1. Take little scraps of silk 
and ribbon cut the width ofa pencil and 2 or 38 
in. long; knit with strong tidy cotton, in the 
same way fringe is knit into mittens; as it is 
heavy and cumbersome work, it is best to knit it 
in strips or squares and then join together.—2. 
A handsome cushion cover or sofa pillow can 
be made of bed ticking; get narrow braid of 
different colors; sew them on each stripe, or 
work them with worsted on the white strips in 
different stitches, 

TABLE MATS.—A ball of No.6 white tidy 
cotton and medium size crochet hook; set up a 
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chain of 382 stitches, and crochet back 1 row 
plain, widening at the end of the row; turn the 


must leave it open at one end, for the work is to 
be ribbed; widen 6 times each row; make the 
mat 6-sided by widening at each end and at the 
four corners; crochet until there are 9 ribs, 
counting from the centre; make the border of 
shell stitch. This is the largest mat in the set. 
Smaller ones are made inthe same way by using 
21 stitches and making 6 ribs from the centre. 

TEA COSIES.—They are made in cap shape to 
cover the teapot, and must be warmly wadded 
and lined. Quilted silk, satin or merino are the 
materials most used for them. Some are daint- 
ily embroidered or hand painted. 

TIDIES.—1. Select any pattern resembling 
lace; edge-work the main pattern with split 
zephyr; then fill in all the other stitches of the 
border with sewing silk.—2. A pretty tidy is 
made by taking white tidy cotton Ko 8. Make 
a diamond in Afghan stitch; commence with 1 
stitch; widen once each time across on each 
side alternately until you have 80 stitches ; work 
10 times across, and narrow the same as you 
widen until done; embroider in cross stitch 
any little flower or pattern in each diamond; 
sew them together, there being 7 of them; 
crochet around the edge with the same color 
of worsted that you embroidered the flower 
with; make 4 tassels for the ends.—2. Lace 
tidies are made by sewing velvet or satin 
ribbon and insertion together alternately, fin- 
ishing them with a row of lace and insertion; 
scarlet velvet and black lace look very rich.—3. 
Use a teacup for a pattern and cut out pieces of 
bleached cotton or silk, a quantity of small 
pieces; turn in the edge; gather it by whip- 
ping the thread over; then draw it up together 
as closely as possible with a strong thread; fas- 
ten a tuft of corn-colored zephyr in the centre 
of it; it is quite arepresentation of a daisy. 

TOILET SET. — The straw-covered bottles in 
which the Farina cologne is put up can be very 
prettily ornamented for the toilet table in the 
following manner: First give a coat of any 
good gold 7 Wy 
paint; di- |p 
rections #y 
for its use |} 
are given 
with each 
bottle; af- 
ter the gilt 
is dry rub 
with a 
piece of 
cotton 
batting 
until of a 
somewhat 
burnished appearance; choose from scrap-book 
pictures some pretty clusters of roses and leaves 
with a few forget-me-nots; coat the backs of 
these with strong glue or gum, and let them 
dry alittle before putting them on the bottles; 
then press firmly on the bottles, one cluster be- 
ing sufficient for each; the corks are also gild- 
ed, or it gives a much handsomer finish if glass 
stoppers are used; these, too, should be gilded; 
tie a bow of bright ribbon round the neck just 


work every time, as youdo not work round, but | below the stopper; gild the powder box in the 
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same manner as the bottles, and a similar de- 
sign of roses and forget-me-nots glued on the 
side; a bow of the same colored ribbon used for 
the bottles is placed in the middle of the cover, 
and answers as a handle by which to lift it off; 
the basket is then lined with sill or satin. 
WALL POCKETS. — Cut a tastefully shaped 
hy of stiff pasteboard 18 in. broad and 20 in. 
igh, rounding off the lower corners, and cut- 
ting a large scallop out of each side above, which 
form a point in the centre and at each end; cov- 
er with bright colored cambric, liningthe back 
with white muslin; cut a piece of white pique 
to fit the lower half of the pocket after gather- 
ingin } ofits size; also a piece of the same, fit- 
ted in the same manner to the upper part, and 
upon this arrange 3 small pockets; cut in small 
half circular pieces; the centre one arranged as 
a watch pocket, with open circle in the centre; 
ornament tho edges of cll the pockets with quil- 
lings of the bright colored cambric, pinked out 
on each edge and inclosed in the band, bindin 
the tops of the 2 large pockets with a strip o 
strong elastic; fasten the upper pocket to the 
card board back along the sides and bottom; 
then the lower pocket; which should extend 2 
in. above the lower edge of the upper one; sew 
the pinked quilling around the entire edge, and 
form suspension cords of the cambric pinked 
out on the edges, with bows of the same. 
WHISK BROOM HOLDER.—Cut 2 pasteboard 
hearts 10 in. long, 8 across thetop; cut 2 wedge- 
shaped pieces 8 in. long and 1 at the top for the 
sides ; cover with black lady’s cloth, and line 
with blue flannel; after joining together, work 
around the edges with gold-colored silk in but- 
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ton hole stitch; on the front work with gold 
colored silk some pretty pattern in chain stitch; 
in the centre work your monogram ; hang with 
blue cord and tassels. 

WORK BASKETS. — 1. Tako + Wooden pail; 
draw a piece of satin in afrill round t! o top, and 
fasten it with small tacks, and draw ia <~ain with 
a draw string round the bottom, an cgain se- 
cure it; fasten a ruche round the top and bottom 
and twist satin ribbon round the handle; make 
a top of cardboard, covered neatly with satin, 
with a ruche round the edge and a fall of lace; 
attach by a ribbon on one side, so that it will 
come off, and hang down when the receptacle is 
being used; black satin with aruche of gold- 
colored satin round the edge, with a fall of 
cream-colored lace, looks well and suits all fur- 
niture, though red or blue is very pretty and 
bright looking; a piece of embroidered crash, 
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sheeting or serge, or a broad band of patchwork 
can be utilized for covering, or pretty cre- 
tonne. — 2. Take a piece of pasteboard 16 
in. long and 10 in. wide; two pieces 16 in. 
long and 4 in. wide, from which round off 
uniformly the lower corners; cover ono sido 
ofeach of these with black or colored alpa- 
ca; sew the two end pieces along the sides 
to form the foundation of the basket, put- 
ting the covered sides out; next cut a piece 
of cherry-colored silk as large as the bot- 
tom part; lay a layer of cotton over, and 
quilt in diamonds; baste this over the bot- 
tom and half way up the sides; cut pieces 
in the same way to fit the rounded ends; 
take a piece of the silk 4 in. wide, and long 
enough to extend round the basket, which 
piece cutinto 10 scallops, and ornament the 
edges with a narrow silk braid fringe or 
embroidery; sew the ends together; then, 
poms the lambrequin or drape over the 

asket, sew it ae the edge; next cut a 
strip of corn-colored flannel or cloth to go 
round the inside; pink each edge and em- 
broider the design on it with cherry-color- 
ed, yellow, black, and white silk; or use a 
figured ribbon for this band; for the handle 
cut a piece of pasteboard 4 in. wide; sew a 


Work Stand. 


wire on each edge and cover with cherry 
and corn-colored ribbon wound round it; 
= finish with ball-buttons and bows of ribbon. 
— 3. A handsome and convenient work- 
stand can be made as shown in cut. Geta 
cabinet maker to make a frame; then, if 
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wicker-work is preferred for the receptacles, 
get them made by a basket maker, and line and 
trim to suit, seeing that the upper half of the 
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per-box manufacturer make the sections of the 


cylinder, which completely cover and line ac- 
cording to taste. Hang the smaller receptacle 


largest receptacle is the smallest part of the cyl- | by cords or light chains. 


inder. Or a good way would be to have a pa- 
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BEDS, Dampness in.—After the bed is warm- 
ed, put a glass globe in between the sheets, and 
if the bed be damp a few drops of wet will appear 
on the inside of the glass. 

BEDS, To Warm.—1. Take a long stone quart 
bottle, let it be filled with boiling hot water, 
with a good cork; wrap it up in 2 or 8 folds of 
flannel or woolen cloth; this done about 4 hour 
before bedtime, introduce it between the sheets 
at the foot of the bed; the water thus bottled 
will be found to retain its heat till the next 
morning. — 2. Providing one has neither warm- 
pe pan or soapstone, bricks make a very good 
substitute ; heat them well, wrap in thick brown 
paper so as not to scorch, and move about be- 
tween the sheets. 

BLANKETS, To Store.—Spread a large coarse 
sheet on the floor; fold up the blankets and 

lace them on it, having sprinkled between every 

old either shreds of tobacco or bits of camphor; 
having piled the blankets smoothly, put the re- 
mainder of the sheet around them and_ over 
them, and pin up tightly in various places; 
then lay the whole ina large chest or dark closet; 
let them remain unopened during the summer. 

BOOKS,To Preserve.—A few drops of any es- 
sential oil will secure libraries from the effects 
of mold and damp; Russian leather, which is 
perfumed with the tar of the birch tree, never 
molds. 

BREAD, Stale, To Freshen. — Put a stale loaf 
into a closely-covered tin vessel ; expose it for 4 
hour or longer to a heat not greater than that 
of boiling water ; allow it to cool, when its fresh- 
ness will be found restored. 

BREAD, To Keep Moist.—Keep a large earth- 
en jar—a cover of the same material is better 
than a wooden one—and have it well aired and 
fresh; let the bread be well cooled after it is ta- 
ken from the oven; then place it in the jar and 
cover closely. 

BROOMS, Care of. — Keep a separate broom 
for the parlor, the dining room, sleeping room 
and kitchen; when the latter is too much worn 
for use in the house, send it to the barn, take the 
second best for the kitchen, the broom from up 
stairs for the diningroom, the parlor broom for 
the chambers, and Jet the new one be kept for 
the parlor and hall. Leaning heavily on a 
broom when stooping to pick up articles while 
sweeping, results in bent and broken splint- 
ers and a worthless broom; when anew broom 
is purchased provide a way for hanging it up; 


always hang or stand it with the brush up; if 


the broom becomes one sided, scald it and bend 
it back; if brooms are wet in boiling suds once 
a week, they will become very tough, will not 
cut a carpet, will last much longer, and will al- 
wayssweep like a new broom, (See Sweeping in 
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HOUSEHOLD CLEANING). 

BUTTER, Rancid, To Sweeten.—Put 15 drops 
of chloride of lime to 1 pt. of cold water, and 
work the butter in it until every particle has 
come in contact with the water; then work it 
over in pure cold water. 

BUTTER, To Keep Cool.—Butter may be kept 
tolerably firm in even hot weather by setting 
the crock containing it in a shallow dish of wa- 
ter, with a cloth tucked well over it, so that the 
vessel is covered and the ends are under it in the 
water. 

CANDLE, To Burn Slowly. — Put finely pow- 
dered salt on the candle till it reaches the black 
portion of the wick; it will give a dull light, 
suitable for the sick-room, and be sure to last 
the entire night. 

CELLARS, Dampness in, To Test. — Take a 
thermometer, a glass tumbler filled with water, 
and a piece of ice; then notice how low the 
thermometer, when placed in the tumbler, has 
to sink before any moisture begins to show it- 
self on the outside of the vessel of cold water; 
the lower the temperature to which the ther- 
mometer has to sink before moisture is precipi- 
tated, the less there is of it in the moisture of the 
cellar. 

CELLARS, Dry Rot in.—This, in cellar timbers, 
can be prevented by coating the wood with 
whitewash to which has been added enough 
copperas to give the mixture a pale yellow hue. 

CELLARS, Freezing in. — Paste the walls and 
the ceiling over with 4 or5 thicknesses of newspa- 
pers ;make a curtain of the same material; paste 
over the window at the top of the cellar; paste 
the papersto the bare joist over head, leaving an 
air space between them and the floor; it is bet- 
ter to use a coarse brown paper; whatever paper 
is employed, sweep down the walls thoroughly, 
and use a very strong size to hold the paper to 
the stones ; it is not necessary to press the pa- 
per down into all the depressions of the wall ; 
every air space beneath it is an additional de- 
fence against the cold. 

CELLARS, Mold in.—1. Put some roll brim- 
stone into a pan and set fire to it; close the 
doors, making the cellar as nearly air-tight as 

ossible for 2 or 3 hours, when the fungi will 
te destroyed and the mold dried up; repeat 
this operation every 2 or 8 months, and the cel- 
lar will be free from parasitical growth. — 2. 
Pour 2 parts of concentrated sulphuric acid over 
1 part of common salt; during the process all 
openings must be closed, so as to prevent any es- 
cape of the gas, and the greatest care exercised 
not to enter the cellar after the operation until 


_it has been thoroughly ventilated. 


CHEESE, To Keep Moist.—1. Take linen or 
cheese cloth; dip it in white wine; squeeze out 
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excess of wine and wrap up the cheese in it; 
by doing this the cheese is not only kept moist, 
but the flavor is improved.—2. Cut a sufficient 
quantity for a few days’ consumption from the 
cheese, and keep the remainder in a cool ee 
rather damp than dry, spreading a thin film of 
butter over the fresh surface, and covering it 
with a cloth or pan to keep off the dirt. 

CHINA, Care of.— When fine china is put 
away in the china closet, pieces of paper should 
be placed between them to prevent scratches on 
the glaze or painting; the ching closet should 
bein adry situation, as a damp closet will soon 
tarnish the gilding of thebest crockery; in a 
common dinner-service, it is a great evil to 
make the plates too hot, as it invariably 
cracks the glaze onthe surface, if not the plate 
itself; when the glaze is injured, every time the 
“things” are washed the water gets to the inte- 
rior, swells the porous clay, and makes the 
whole fabric rotten. 

CHIMNEYS, Burning of.—Place movable fire- 
frames of iron work near the base of the chim- 
ney, one above the other, about 1 foot apart; no 
flame passes through them, whilst thedraught in 
the chimney is not interfered with, the result pe- 
ing that no fire can happen in the chimney. 

CHIMNEYS, Cure for Sooty.—Plaster the in- 
side with salt mortar; the proportions used are 
1 pk. salt added, while tempering, to 3 pks. 
mortar; chimneys thus treated have remained 
perfectly clean for 15 years. 

CHIMNEYS, Smoking. — 1. Large fire-places 
are apt to smoke, ap etetcga dl when the aper- 
ture of the funnel does not correspond in size; 
for this a temporary remedy may be found in 
opening a door or window—a permanent cure 
by diminishing the lower aperture; the best 
method of cure is to carry from the aira pipe un- 
der the floor and opening under the fire. The 
chimney may only smoke when the wind is ina 
particular sate: connected with the position 
of some higher building, or a hill, or grove of 
trees; the common turn-cap, as made by tin 
and iron men, will generally be found a fully 
adequate remedy.—2. Use ascreen or blower of 
fine wire gauze, from 86 to 40 wires to the inch, 
immediately in front of the fire and about 2 in. 
therefrom. 

CHIMNEYS, To Sweep. — When soft coal is 
used daily, the chimney requires sweeping every 

-8 or 4 months ; should it smoke, it is a pretty 
sure sign that sweeping isnecessary ; for though 
the chimney itself may be clean enough, the 
chimney-pot may have become choked up in 
some way or other that prevents thesmoke hav- 
ing free egress. Persons often clean their own 
flues in the following manner: After the fires 
are out at night, a mat or other convenient ma- 
terial is then fixed against the front of the man- 
telpiece, in thesame way that it would be by the 
sweep; then pass & oe up the chimney as 
high as can be reached from the left-hand side, 
removing the mat only just enough to admit his 
right arm, and holding the mat close with the 
other; the gun is then fired np the chimney; 
as soon as the soot has settled and the gun re- 
loaded (of course with powder only), the opera- 
tion should be repented, 2 discharges of the gun 


being generally sufficient ; the mat must remain 
safely secured against the chimney-piece all 
night, and in the morning ascend to the roof and 
sweep down as far as can be reached; for this 
purpose a long stick should be procured, to the 
end of which an old broom, or, better still, a 
brush should be attached. 

CISTERNS. Waterproofing.—To make cisterns 
and tanks waterproof, paint thickly on the in- 
side with a mixture composed of 8 parts of 
melted glue and 4 parts of linseed oil, boiled 
with litharge. In 48 hours after application it 
will have hardened so that the cistern or tank 
can be filled with water. 

CISTERN WATER, To Clear.—1. Never allow 
a mudhole to remain about a well. If the wa- 
tor is muddy and impure throw in a peck of 
lime to purify it; if animalcule appear in the 
water throw in 4 gal. of salt to make them settle 
to the bottom.—2. Add 2 oz. of powdered alum 
and 2 oz. borax to a 20-barrel cistern of rain 
water that is blackened or oily, and in a few 
hours the sediment will settle, and the water be 
clarified and fit for washing. 

CISTERN WATER, To Keep Sweet.—1. To pre- 
vent cistern water from becoming impure, have 
the supply pipe run nearly to the bottom of the 
well, where the purest water is always to be ob- 
tained.—2. First collect the waterinatank, and 
filter it into the cistern below the surface. This 
will remove the organic matters, and prevent 
fermentation. Care should also be taken to 
prevent surface drainage into it.—3. The spout 
from the roof should have a joint in it, which 
can be drawn aside so as to prevent any water 
falling on the roof from reaching the cistern, It 
aidull be kept thus drawn aside during dry 
weather; when rain comes on allow the roof to 
get thoroughly washed off before replacing the 
joint. Ifthis be done the water will always be 
clear and fitto drink.—4. Drop into the cistern 
a large piece of common charcoal. 

CLINKERS IN STOVES, To Remove.—When 
the firebricks have become covered with clink- 
ers which have fused and adhered, they may be 
cleaned by throwing oyster or clam shells into 
the fire box when the fire is very hot, and allow- 
ing the fire to go out. The clinkers will gener- 
ally cleave off without the use of much force the 
next morning. From 1 qt. to a peck will be 
sufficient for most stoves, and the operation can 
be repeated if some of the clinkers still adhere. 
Salt sprinkled on clinkers adhering to firebrick 
will also loosen them. 

CLOTHES. Burning. To €xtinguish. — The 
clothes of females and children, when on fire, 
may be most readily extinguished by rolling the 
sufferer in the carpet, hearth-rug, table-cover, or 
any other woolen article at bane if this be ex- 
pertly done, the flames may be rapidly put out, 
unless the skirts of the dress be distended by 
hoops or crinoline, when there is great difficulty 
in staying the progress of the flames. Should 
assistance not be at hand, the person whose 
clothes are on fire should throw herself on the 
ground and roll the carpet round her; or if such 
a thing is not in the room, she should endeavor 
to extinguish the fiames with her hands, and by 
rapidly rolling over and over on the floor. In 
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this way the fire will be stifled, or the combus- 
tion will proceed so slowly that less personal 
injury will be experienced before assistance ar- 
rives. 

COAL, Artificial.—1. 125 parts sifted peat; 10 
parts river mud; 1,000 parts anthracite dust, 
and 100 parts residues of schist oil, or 120 parts 
of dry coal pitch; mix.—2. Small coal, charcoal, 
or sawdust, 1 part; clay, loam, ormarl, 1 part; 
sand, or ashes, 2 parts; water, q.s.; make the 
mass up wet into balls. For use, these balls 
are piled on anordinary fire to a little above the 
top bar. They are said to produce a heat con- 
siderably more intense than that of common 
fuel, and ensure a saving of one-half the quan- 
tity of coals, while a fire thus made up will re- 
gure no stirring, nor fresh fuel for 10 hours. 

he quantity of the combustible ingredient in 
them should be doubled when they are intended 
to be used with a very little foundation of coal. 

COAL OIL, Dangers of.—It should be kept in 
some portion of the house where neither sun- 
light nor any fire nor artificial heat can come. 
Lamps should be filled in the daytime and un- 
der no circumstances should be filled at night 
with another light near. The oil itself is not ex- 
plosive; it is the gas engendered by the oil that 
occasions the explosions that daily occur. A 
half empty lamp, although standing on a table, 
without being touched, is liable at any moment 
toexplode. Great care should be taken to buy 
none but oil above a safe fire test. This is 


nominally 112°; but 140° or over should be. 


insisted on. 

COAL OIL, To Test.—In a small cup or glass 
place a small quantity of oil to be tested; im- 
merse in the oil the bulb of a good thermometer; 
suspend the ae containing the oil in a vessel of 
water; move about close to the surface of the 
oil a lighted taper, and note the degree on the 
thermometer at which the oil begins to emit in- 
flammable vapor (the flashing point), and again 
that at which the oil inflames. Oil to be used 
in lamps should not take fire below 112° Fah- 
renheit. Inapplying the lighted taper the flame 
must be kept away from the glass of the ther- 
mometer. 

COAL, To Protect.—Soft coal should be kept 
rotected from the frost, rain and snow. If al- 
owed to become wet and then subjected to 

alternate heat and coid, it will crumble and be- 
come difficult to handle and hard to burn. Dry 
coal is tolerably clean to handle, while it 
kindles easily and produces comparatively little 
smoke, 

CORKSCREWS, Substitutes for.—A conveni- 
ent substitute for a corkscrew may be found in 
the use of a common screw, with an attached 
string to pull the cork. Or, stick two steel forks 
vertically into the cork on opposite sides, not 
too near the edge; run the blade of a knife 
through the two, and give a twist. 

CORKS, To Remove.— With a stout string pro- 
jected into the bottle, turn the bottle around 
until the cork is caught in a loop of the string, 
and with force pull out the cork. 

CORN COBS, As Fuel.—Corn cobs make the 
best and cheapest summer fuel to be obtained. 
They are richer in potash than any wood, and 
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the ashes ought to be saved for soap making. 

CREAM, To Keep.—Cream already skimmed 
may be kept 24 hours, if scalded without sugar ; 
and, by adding to it as much powdered lump 
sugar as will make it sweet, it will keep good 2 
days ina cool place. 

DISHCLOTHS.—1. Get a pair of wooden nee- 
dles and one ball of candle wicking; set up arow 
of 20 stitches; knit back and forth until you 
use up the ball; then it will be done—a nice, soft, 


thick dishcloth.—2. Have about 4 yard square, 
when folded 4 times, or any other dimensions 
that may suit, of mosquito netting; baste it to- 
gether strongly and it will make a perfect dish- 
cloth. This is porous and light as a sponge, and 
can be cleaned with the least labor, and render- 
ed perfectly sweet. 

DOORS, Creaking.—Rub a little soap or a mix- 
ture of tallow and black lead on the hinges; or 
apply to them with a feather a little sweet or 
sperm oil once or twice a year. 

DOORS, Slamming.—To prevent the noise of 
door slamming, a small piece of vulcanized In- 
dia rubber, cork or leather may be placed so as 
to receive the shock. 

EARTHENWARE AND IRON, To Season.—Put 
new earthenware into cold water, letting it heat 
gradually till it boils; then let it cool. Brown 
earthenware especially may be toughened in 
this way. A little rye or wheat bran thrown in 
while it is boiling will preserve the glazing from 
being injured by acid or salt. New iron should 
be gradually heated at first, as it is apt to crack. 

ECHOES IN HALLS, To Correct.—This can be 
remedied by the stretching of small wires at the 
proper height and at suitable distances. The 
wires, although so small as to be hardly visible, 
break the sound waves and prevent the reverber- 
ation that has hitherto been the chief obstacle 
and annoyance to listeners. Only three or four 
wires crossing the room each way produces this 
improvement. 

ENAMEL, For Copper Vessels.—12 parts of 
white fluor spar; 12 parts of unburnt gypsum, 
and 1 part borax ; finely powder, intimately mix 
and fuse in a crucible; the fused mass is then 
See out, and after cooking rubbed to a paste. 

oat the vessel inside with this preparation, using 
a brush; place in a warm place to dry; then 
subject to a gradually increasing heat till the 
preparation fuses. On cooling, the vessel is 
covered with a white enamel, adhering firmly, 
and impervious to vegetable acids. 

FABRICS, To Make Fire-proof.—80 parts pure 
sulphate of ammonia; 25 parts carbonate of 
ammonia; 80 parts boracie acid; 12 parts pure 
borax; 20 parts starch; 1,000 parts distilled 
water. Dip in this while it is hot; dry and iron. 

FEATHER DUSTER. To Make.—A good feath- 
er duster may be made by boiling the wing 
feathers ofa turkey or chicken for 5 or 10 min- 
utes; then rinse them in tepid water; dry them 
and tie them up in bunches to use in greasing 
pans and for brushing egg over tarts or pastry ; 
take any round stick of the proper size, such as 
the end of a broom handle, for the handle of the 
brush ; if one happens to have an old duster 
handle that can be used once more, with asaw 
make a series of grooves or deep notches in the 
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lower end of the handle; by the aid of a ham- 


mer the lower portion of each quill should be | 


so flattened as to pass into the grooves; as fast 
as feathers are put in they should be tied with 
strong twine; as the work proceeds glue should 
be added, that the feathers may be more firmly 
fastened ; in this way new rows of feathers, fol- 
lowed by the twine and glue, may be added, un- 
til the end is completely covered and the duster 
is of sufficient size, after which the finishing 
row of large feathers selected for the purpose 1s 
placed around the whole and _ tightly bodad 
with twine; outside of the base of this last row 
of feathers, a neat strip of leather may be glued 
to improve the appearance and render the feath- 
ers more secure. 

FEATHERS. Goose, To Keep Sweet. — Goose 
feathers are more oily and sooner turn rancid 
than chicken feathers; they should be well 
washed in hot water, with plenty of soap, and a 
cup full of ammonia to a barrel of water; then 
rinsed and dried; if chicken feathers are mixed 
with them, or the large goose feathers, the vanes 
should be stripped from the quills; the vanes 
then curl up and areas elastic as the other feath- 

; ers. 

FEATHERS, Moth Proof. — Dip the joint or 
fleshy ends of turkey, geese or chicken wings in- 
to a strong solution of copperas; this, makes 
them moth-proof, as well as more durable. 

FEATHERS, To Change,—To change feathers 
from one bed to another, make an opening at 
the end of the tick to be emptied and also in the 
one to be filled, and sew them together; then 
rip the seam at the side of the one to be emptied ; 
make the opening large enough to put your 
hand through; put the feathers into the new 
tick with your hand; you will find it can be 
done quickly and without scattering the feath- 
lers; if you make the opening for your hand too 
large, pin it at the wnst. 

FEATHERS, To Utilize. — The wings of tur- 
keys, geese and chickens should never be 
thrown away; they are excellent for cleaning 
windows, and much moreeconomical than cham- 
ois; they are also useful for putting on paste 
when papering walls; cut the plume portions 
of the feathers from the stems with scissors; 
throw away the stems and put the remainder 
in coarse sacks; when the bags are full, close 
them up, and subject the contents to a thorough 
kneading with the hands; at the end of 5 min- 
utes the feathers become a down of great light- 
ness, even more so than eider down, which is 
considered so valuable. 

FIRE ALARMS. — 1. A device for indicating 
fire in any one of a series or suite of rooms has 
been made by drawing a long iron wire through 
all the rooms near the ceiling; one end is fixed 
to the wall, and the other is secured to a com- 
mon house bell hung on aspring; in each room 
the wire is broken and the gap is closed by a 
small strip of gutta-percha; under each piece of 
gutta-percha is a short slack piece of chain, so 
that when it melts the ends of the wire will be 


held secure; in case of a firein any room the | 


gutta-percha melts (at 100° Fah.), and the wire 
is drawn apart by a weight at the end where the 
bell is placed; this frees the spring, and the bell 
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rings; the bit of chain prevents the weight from 
falling, and as each room is provided with a 
different length of chain, the distance the weight 
has fallen records the room where the wire is 
parted. — 2. An old gun loaded with a heavy 
charge of powder, and hung near the rafters in 
a barn, or in any dangerous locality about the 
house, makes an excellent fire-alarm; the ex- 
plosion is caused by the heat. 

FIRE, Causes of.—Allowing sparks to fall on 
the fioor and remain there without extinguish- 
ing them; carrying alight into rooms containing 
inflammable substances; smoking carelessly 
and in dangerous places, as workshops, ware- 
houses, on shipboard, etc. ; keeping matches in 
improper places, and neglecting to pick up 
those that may happen to fall on the ground; 
improper construction of buildings; covering 
up a fire place when not in use, with wood, or 
paper and canvas, etc.; the soot falls either 
from the flue itself or an adjoining one into the 
grate; aneighboring chimney takes fire, aspark 
from this falls down the blocked-up flue, ignites 
the soot in the grate, which smoulders until the 
covering is burnt through, and thus sets the 
building on fire; loss of property is sometimes 
caused by want of proper care in hanging up or 
removing the goods in dry goods store windows 
when the gas is burning; putting hot ashes 
in wooden boxes or barrels, where the coals 
will remain alive, when covered, for 3 or 4 days; 
leaving cloths soaked in oil around the prem- 
ises; after a few days they ignite of them- 
selves; they are frequent causes of fires in 
shops; the careless practice of allowing the wick 
cinders or trimmings of the wick to collect 
around the burner; they are apt to take fire and 
thus, unobserved, heat the lamp, until the oil 
begins to vaporize, when an_ explosion takes 
place; reading in bed with a lamp standing on 
a chair or sland beside it; the reader falls asleep, 
and with the movement of an arm, or of the bed 
covering, the lamp is knocked over, and the 
room is on fire in aninstant. 

FIRE, Chimney on. — 1, Shut the doors and 
windows, and stop up the bottom of the chim- 
ney with a piece of wet carpet or blanket, throw- 
ing a little water, or flowers of sulphur or salt, 
on the fire before doing so; by this means the 
draught is stopped, and the burning soot extin- 
guished for want of air.—2. Burn a few pounds 
of “carbon disulphide” on the hearth ; the com- 
bustion of this substance produces large vol- 
umes of carbonic and sulphurous acid gases, 
both of which are effectual extinguishers of 
flame. 

FIRE KINDLERS.—1. Take rosin, any quanti- 
ty, and melt it, putting in for each pound being 
used, from 2 to 3 oz. of tallow; when all is hot, 
stir in pine sawdust to make very thick; and, 
while yet hot, spread it out about Lin. thick, up- 
on boards which have fine sawdust sprinkled 
upon them, to prevent it from sticking; when 
cold, break up into lumps about 1 in. square; 
but if for sale, take a thin board and press upon 
it, while yet warm, to lay it offinto inch squares ; 
this makes it break regularly, if you press the 
crease sufficiently deep, greasing the marked 
board to prevent it from sticking.—2. Take 1 qt. 
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of tar and 3 lbs. of resin; melt them; bring to 


a cooling temperature; mix with as much saw- | 


dust, with a little charcoal added, as can be 
worked in; spread out while hot upona board ; 
when cold break up into lumps of the size ofa 
large hickory nut, and there will be, at a small 
expense, kindling material enough for a house- 
hold for 1 year.—3. Dip corn-cobs for about 1 
minute in a bath composed of 60 parts melted 
resin and 40 parts tar; spread out to dry on me- 
tallic plates heated to the temperature of boiling 
water. 

FIRE, To Deaden. — If you arein a hurry to 
broil a steak and the fire is too brisk, a little salt 
will deaden it. 

FIRE, To Escape from.—Escape from apart- 
ments on fire may be best effected by creeping 
on the hands and knees to the window or dour; 
the atmosphere of a room so full of smoke as _ to 
produce suffocation to a person standing up- 
right, may generally be safely breathed on 
nearly a level with the floor; a damp cloth, or 
handkerchief, tied over the mouth and nostrils, 
or over the whole face and head, will enable a 
person to effect a passage through the densest 
smoke, and in many cases, to escape from build- 
ings on fire, when otherwise it would be imprac- 
ticable; should descent by the stair-case be 
found impossible, then the window should be 
immediately sought, and a ladder or fire-escape 
waited for; a good ready-made fire-escape is a 
knotted rope; in the absence of either, if the 
danger is imminent, a rope should be made by 
tying the sheets and blankets of the bed togeth- 
er (being careful to tie square knots), one end 
of which should be firmly secured to one of the 
bed-posts, and with this apparatus descent 
should be cautiously attempted. Jumping out 
of the window should be avoided, as persons 
run just as much danger in performing such an 
exploit as they do by remaining in the burning 
building. When it is impossible to escape from 
a burning building by the stairs or windows, re- 
treat may be sometimes secured by a trap-door 
opening on to the roof, or by askylight, when, 
unless it be an isolated house, the roof of one of 
the adjoining buildings may probably be gained 
with safety. When arriving at a large hotel, one 
should familiarize himself with its plan before 
retiring. 

FIRE, To Extinguish.—If the fire appears at all 
serious, and there are fire engines within a rea- 
sonable distance, it is best to wait until they ar- 
rive. Many buildings have been destroyed from 
opening doors, and trying to extinguish fires 
with insufficient means. If no fire extinguisher 
is at hand, collect as many buckets outside the 
room on fire as can be obtained, keeping the door 
shut; then creep into the room on hands and 
’ knees (if the heat and smoke are considerable), 
and throw the water as nearly in the direction 
of the fire as possible, keeping the door shut 
while more water is being collected. When an 
apartment is found to be on fire, the door, chim- 
ney and windows should be immediately closed, 
if possible, and only opened for the purpose of 
projecting water on the flames. By this means 
the supply of air will be cut off, and rapid com- 
bustion prevented. It is found that sal ammo- 
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niac (5 oz. to the gal.) added to water used to 
extinguish fires renders its action more effect- 
ive. Salt and kitchen soda act less effectively. 

FLIES, To Drive from a Room.—Place a cas- 
tor oil plant in the room and the flies will leave. 

FLOUR, Musty. — Carbonate of magnesia, 3 
lbs.; flour, 765 lbs.; mix. This causes the flour 
to become more wholesome, producing lighter 
and better bread than when alum is used, and 
absorbs and dissipates the musty smell. 

FURNITURE, Friction of.—The slides and 
rests of desks or bureau drawers may be made to 
move easily by spreading common stove black- 
ing evenly with a cloth or the finger over their 
surfaces. 

FURNITURE, Swelling of.—Sulphuric acid 
rubbed on the edges of bureau drawers will pre- 
vent their swelling in damp weather. 

GAME. To Keep.—Newly ground coffee sprin- 
kled over game will keep it sweet and fresh for 
several days. Clean the game, thatis, wipe off 
the blood, cover the Houneed parts with absorb- 
ent paper, wrap up the heads, and then sprinkle 
ground coffee over and among the feathers or 
fur, as the case may be; pack up carefully, and 
the game will be preserved fresh and sweet in 
the most unfavorable weather. Game sent open 
and loose cannot be treated in this manner; but 
all game packed in boxes or hampers may be 
deodorized as described. A teaspoonful of coffee 
is enough for a brace of birds, and in this pro- 
portion for more or for larger game. 

GAS LEAKS.—To know how to read the meter 
will show how to detect escaping gas. To detect 
the locality of a leak the first thing is to see that 
no burners have been left turned on by accident, 
which is often the case where the cock has no 
stop, and is caused by the cock being turned 
partially round again as to open the vent. The 
next thing is to try the joints of the gas fittings. 
If gas is escaping it will take fire at the leak, ifa 
lighted match is held near the joint; or if too 
little to burn steadily, it will momentarily catch 
and extinguish in little puffs. If beneath the 
floor, the sense of smell will generally detect the 
section of the floor under which the leak is, as it 
escapes, owing to its levity, upwards through 
the crevices of the floor, and penetrates the 
carpet, if there be one. If bracket or side burn- 
ers are used, and the escaping gas is behind the 
casings, the crevices in the casings, or the open- 
ings where the pipe enters the room, will let the 
escaping gas enter the room sufficiently at these 
points to indicate somewhat nearly the location 
of the leak. In such cases never apply a light 
to the crevices or casings, but turn off the gas at 
the meter, and send for a gasfitter, otherwise an 
explosion may occur. 

GAS METERS, To Prevent Freezing.—4 pt. of 
good glycerine is said to prevent the freezing of 
1 gal. water, though at least double the propor- 
tion is preferable in the country, whatever the 
temperature in the winter may happen to be. 

GAS METERS, To Read.—The figures on the 
index at the right hand denote even hundreds. 
When the hand completes the entire circle it 
denotes 1,000, and is registered by the hand in 
the centre circle, pointing to 1—each figure in 
' the centre circle being 1,000, this entire circle 
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being 10,000, and is registered on the index of 
the left hand circle by the hand, there denoting 
by each figure 10,000. The quantity of gas 
which passes through the meter is ascertained 


OOTHOUSAN) — 4p .THOUSAN, THOUSAND 
o.oo ? 


1.000 490.EACH 


Face of Gas Meter. 


by reading from the index at the time the 
amount is required to be known, and deducting 
therefrom the quantity shown by the index at a 

revious observation. If the whole is registered 

y the hands on the three circles above it indi- 
cates 49,900; amountat previous observation, as 
shown by the dotted lines, 42,500; this shows 
amount which passed through since last taken 
to be 7,400. The register at all times shows the 
quantity that has passed through since the meter 
was first set, by deducting from which the 
amount that has been paid for (without any re- 
gard to the time when) shows that the difference 
remains unpaid. 

GAS, To Avoid Waste of.—Turn the gas partly 
off at the meter; much gas is burned to waste 
by too great pressure in certain localities. In 
buildings of any size a good regulator will soon 
pay for itself. 

GLASS OR CHINA, To Pack.—Procure some 
soft straw or hay to pack them in, and if they 
are to be sent a long way, and are heavy, the 
hay or straw should bea little damp, which will 
prevent them from slipping about; let the larg- 
est and heaviest things bs always put undermost 
in the box or hamper; let there be plenty of 
straw, and pack the articles tight; but never at- 
tempt to pack up glass or china which is of 
much consequence till it has been seen done by 
some one used to the job. The safety of glass 
articles packed together in a box does not de- 
pend so much upon the quantity of packing 
material used as upon the fact that no two pieces 
of glass come into actual contact. In packing 
plates, a single straw placed between two of 
them will prevent them from breaking each 
other. In packing bottles in a case, such as the 
collecting case of the microscopist and the test 
case of the chemist, rubber rings slipped over 
each will be found the best and handiest pack- 
ing material. They have this great advantage, 
they do not give rise to dust. 

GLASS STOPPERS, To Remove.—1. Heat the 
neck of the bottle over a flame. or take one turn 
with a piece of listing around the neck of the 
bottle and move it backwards and forwards 
very rapidly, having previously stood the bottle 
in some hot water to warm the air or contents 
inside. The friction of the listing will warm 
and expand the neck without warming and ex- 
panding the stopper; and the pressure pro- 
duced within the bottle by previously heating 
ils contents will tend to elevate the stopper. If 
bottle stoppers be greased slightly before they 
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are put in, it will prevent them from sticking. — 
2. Puta few drops of sweet oil about the cork, 
and set the bottle near the fire where it will get 
warm.—3. When a stopper has been fixed by 
crystallization from solution, water will some- 
time set it free, and it is more efficacious in such 
cases than oil, because it dissolves the cement. 
When the cementing matter is a metallic oxide 
or sub-salt, a little muriatic acid may be useful, 
ifthere be no objection to its application arising 
from the nature of the substance within. 

GLASS, To Prevent Cracking.—1. When boil- 
ing water is poured suddenly into a glass jar, 
the elass will crack if there is nothing to carry 
off the heat from the glass, because then the 
glass retains the heat, and the expansion breaks 
it. Ifa metal spoon is in the glass, or the jar is 
placed on a wet folded towel, these absorb and 
carry offthe surplus heat andsave the glass.—2. 
When new, all glass and earthenware should be 
placed in cold water in a saucepan, and after 
some hours the saucepan containing the vessel 
or vessels should be placed over the fire until 
the water reaches the boiling point. 

HEATING, Economy in.—For warming 3 rooms 
a single heating stove should be used, the heat 
from which passes into 2 drums; one of these 
drums is placed in a room adjoining that con- 
taining the stove, and the other is up stairs in a 
room above the second one; the intermediate 
drum, or that between the stove and last one, 
heats the room from 6 to 12 degrees hotterthan 
the stove can heat, though both rooms are of 
the same size and the drum is somewhat smaller 
than the stove; fuel, and consequently expense, 
is not only saved by the use of sheet-iron aeete 
but the house is more comfortably and com- 
pletely warmed, not only with less fel but with 
no trouble of making and keeping up fires. 

ICE, To Keep.—1. Small quantities of ice may 
be preserved in summer by making a small bag 
large enough to hold the ice; then make another 
much larger bag, and fill the space between with 
sawdust or feathers.—2. Cut a piece of flannel 
about 9 in. square, and secure it by a ligature 
round the mouth of an ordinary tumbler, so as 
to leave acup-shaped depression of flannel within 
the tumbler to about halfits depth. In the flan- 
nel cup so constructed, pieces of ice may be pre- 
served many hours; all the longer if a piece of 
flannel 4 or 5 in. square be used as a loose cover 
to the ice cup; cheap flannel with comparative- 
ly open meshes is ee as water easily 
drains through it, and ice is thus kept quite dry ; 
when good flannel with close texture is employ- 
ed, a small hole must be made in the bottom 
of the flannel cup, otherwise it holds water and 
facilitates the melting of the ice. 

IRON AND STEEL. To Prevent Rusting.—Dis- 
solve $ oz. of camphor in 1 Ib. of hog’s lard; 
take off the scum, and mix as much black Jead 
as will give the mixture an iron color: iron and 
steel goods, as well as machines of all kinds, 
rubbed over with this mixture, and left with it 
on for 24 hours, and then rubbed with a linen 
cloth, will keep clean for months. 

KNIVES AND FORKS, To Preserve. —1. Scour 
bright; wipe thoroughly; dry them by the 
fire; dust fine wood ashes fresh from the stove 
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plentifully over the knives on both sides, leav- | 
ing those which adhere to the blades; wrap in | 


apiece of cloth and roll up in a paper, taking 
care to fold the ends of the paper so that the 
knives are all covered up.—2. When not in use, 
rub the steel part with a flannel dipped in oil; 
wipe the oil off after a few hours, as there is of- 
ten water in it; or dust the blades and prongs 
_ with quicklime, finely powdered and kept ina 
muslin bag.—3. Make a flannel bag, and stitch 
from top to bottom, 14 in. apart, a dozen times, 
making a receptacle for each; roll, and keep in 
a dry place. 

LAMP CHIMNEYS. To Prevent Cracking. — 1. 
Place the chimneys in a pot filled with cold wa- 
ter; add a little cooking salt ; allow the mixture 
to boil well over a fire and then cool slowly; 
chimneys become very durable by this process, 
which may also be extended to crockery, stone- 
ware, porcelain, etc.; the process is simply one 
of annealing, and the slower the process, espec- 
ially the cooling portion of it, the more effective 
will be the work.—2. Ifthe chimney-glass of a 
lamp be cut with a diamond on the convex side; 
it will never crack, as the incision affords room 
for expansion produced by the heat, and the 
glass, after it is cool, returns to its original shape, 
with only a scratch visible where the cut is 


made. 

LAMP-LIGHTERS. — Cut old postal cards 
lengthwise into strips 4 in. wide; they burn 
readily, do not give off sparks, and leave 
scarcely a trace of ashes. 

LAMPS, Care of. — Always keep a lamp full 
of oil; never allow it to get more than half 
empty, as the space above fills with gas, which 
is easily ignited, especially if the oilis not thor- 
oughly rectified; and the light will not burn so 
high or clear as when the lamp is full; occasion- 
ally soak the wicks before using in either strong 
vinegar or alum water; dry them thoroughly, 
and the lamp will give a clearer light and will 
not smoke or smell disagreeably; in lighting 
the lamp, turn the wick up slightly at first, until 
it gets well started and the oil flows freely tothe 
flame; and then turn up to the desired height; 
if the flame drops to any considerable extent af- 
ter the wick is turned up, make a change in the 
wick; never attempt to extinguish a lighted 
lamp by blowing down the chimney; the best 
way to extinguish the light is with the mouth 
upon a level with the top of the chimney, and 
about 1 foot or more from it; blow horizontally 
over the top and the light will go out instantly. 

LAMPS, Night, To Make. — 1. Take a cork 
about 1 in. across, and cut a piece off the top 
about din. thick; make a holein the centre; take 
a piece of tin the size of the littte finger nail, and 
make a small hole in the centre sufficient to 
hold a common white cord; fill a common gob- 
let 4 full of water aud pour over that about 3 
in. of sperm oil; place the tin on the cork an 
put a piece of cord 1 in. long through the holes, 
then set the cork afloat on the oil, and you have 
a good night lamp; kerosene or other low test 
oils should not be used.—2. If sulphide of lime 
be enclosed in a bottle the figures of a watch 
may be distinguished by its aid; to renew the 
luminosity of the mass place the bottle each 
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day in the sun or in strong daylight; or burn a 
strip of magnesium wire close toa bottle; it will 
thus absorb light, which will again be available 
at night time.—3. Take a stick of phosphorus 
and put it into a large dry vial, not corked, 
and it will afford alight sufficient to discern any 
object ina room when held near it; the vial 
should be kept in a cool place, where there is 
no current of air, and it will continue its lum- 
inous appearance for 12 months. 

LEAKS, To Stop.—1. Yellow soap, beaten up 
thick, with whiting, and rubbed into the leak, 
has sometimes stopped it when all other things 
have failed. —2. Coal tar applied hot to a roof 
will cure it of leaking; take an old broom or tie 
rags on an old broom stick, and use for spread- 
ing the tar over the desired surface. 

LIGHTNING, To Escape. — Avoid standing 
under trees to escape fromm the rain during a 
thunder storm, but boldly expose yourself in the 
open; it will preserve you from the lightning; 
avoid standing close to any metallic bodies, as 
lead pipes or iron railings, etc.; when in doors 
during a thunder storm, sit or stand as near to 
the middle of the room as convenient ; avoid 
standing at the window orsitting near the wall, 

MARBLE, To Pack.—Marble should be put in 
a box by itself, wetted sheets of clean paper 
laid between the pieces, and each piece held 
firmly in its place by side-pieces and wedges ; it 
may then be carried over a rough road in a 
wagon without injury. 

MATCHES, Care of.—Parlormatches light the 
most readily, and are much more dangerous 
than the common matches; the general stock 
should be kept in a tin box; for each room 
where matches are used there should be amatch 
safe of some kind; in the kitchen and bedroom, 
or wherever else matches are in frequent use, 
have the match safe fixed and always in the 
same place, so that it can be found, if need be, 
in the dark. 

MATS, Husk.— 1 bushel basketful and 1 boil- 
er full of husks is sufficient to braid a large 
mat; have ready a teakettle full of hot water, 
and turn on the boiler of husks; begin a com- 
mon 8 strand braid, and as you bring over a 
strand place about 3 husks on, leaving the large 
ends of the husks up; when enough is braided 
for a mat, sew firmly with twine in any shape 
you choose—long, round or oval; thensprinkle 
warm water on upper side; run a fork through 
the husks, splitting the ends into a mass of lit- 
tle, curly fibres; then with the shears trim off 
evenly. 

MATTRESS FILLINGS.—1. A cheap and very 
comfortable bed, with an underbed of straw, 
hay or husk, can be made by putting on the 
top a light cotton mattress; for the two 
see of the mattress bed-ticking is best, and 
they should be somewhat longer and wider 
than the top of the bed, as in tying, the 
size is somewhat reduced; put 2 or 38 times 
as much cotton between the sides as is put 
between those of a “comfortable,” and tie quite 
closely; finish by turning in the 2 edges and 
sewing them overhand, or stitch on machine; 
beds of straw or husk look infinitely better and 
far more comfortable when the ticks are made 
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like those of a mattress, with a straight, upright 
piece sewed all around; the corners should be 
clipped off so that the ticks will be round at the 
corners, as it fits the bedstead better. — 2. The 
best way to save husks is to pick the ears from the 
stalks and carry them into the barn, where the 
husks may be stripped rainy days, and the 
coarser parts saved for fodder; after stripping, 
the husks should be allowed to become perfect- 
ly dry before putting into the tick; it is a good 
plan to spread them for awhile upon the floor of 
a warm room. 

MEAT, To Protect from Flies. — Use a wire 
meat safe, or cover the joints with a long loose 
gauze, or some thin cloth, and hang them from 
the ceiling of a dry room; pepper and ginger 
should be sprinkled on the parts likely to be at- 
tacked by the fly, but should be washed off be- 
fore the joint is put tothe fire. 

MILK, Sour, To Sweeten.— Milk or cream may 
be sweetened after it has become slightly sour, 
by asmall portion of carbonate of magnesia; 
saleratus also will correct the acid, but slightly 
injures the flavor, unless very delicately manag- 

d 


ed. 

MILK, To Prevent Souring.—1. Put 1 teaspoon- 
ful of scraped horseradish into each pan, and it 
will keep sweet for several days. — 2. Dissolve 4 
thimbleful of California borax in hot water; 
put into the milk and it will keep perfectly 
sweet. 

MIRRORS, Care of.—Avoid hanging a mirror 
near a stove or fireplace, or where the sun can 
shine on it; if this precaution is neglected, 
granulation is likely to occur, even in a com- 
paratively dark room, by the influence of 
warmth instead of light; A lamp or gas jet, 
if placed too close, while burning, thoughit may 
not crack the glass, will often bring about the 
same injurious crystallization, and will even 
sometimes cause the amalgam to melt and run 


off. 
MIRRORS, To Pack.—In pecking mirrors for 
removal, they should be placed by themselves 
in a box, and fixed in their places by side pieces 
and wedges, driven closely and nailed; laths 
should be placed across mirrors, and _no elastic 
materials, as pillows or feather beds, be used in 
packing them. 

MOLD, In Vaults, To Prevent.—A small lump 
of camphor placed in the safe, will prevent the 
accumulation of mold upon the money, books 
or paper. 

NAILS, Names of.—Many persons are puzzled 
to understand what the terms “fourpenny,” 
“sixpenny,” and “tenpenny,” mean as appliedto 
nails. “Fourpenny” means 4 lbs. to the thou- 
sand nails, or “sixpenny” means 6 lbs. to the 
thousand, and so on; itis an old English term 
and meant at first “ten pound” nails (the “thou- 
sand” being gadanetsoa) but the old English 
clipped it to “tenpun,” and from that it degen- 
erated until “penny” was substituted for 
“pounds”; when a thousand nails weigh less 
than 1 lb. they are.called tacks, brads, ete., and 
are reckoned by ounces. 

NAILS, Rusted, To Draw. — First drive them 
in a little, which breaks the hold, and then 
they may be drawn out much easier. 
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NAILS. Rusting, To Prevent. — Cut nails may 
be made flexible by heating them; but if, in- 
stead of allowing them to cool in the open air, 
they are thrown when red-hot into linseed oil, it 
will prevent them rusting almost as long as if 
they were galvanized. 

NAILS, To Drive.—When driving a nail intoa 
wall, clothes-press or closet, to hang things on, 
drive it through a spool to the head; dip the 
tips of nails in grease and they will easily drive * 
into any hard wood, where otherwise they would 
double and break. 

NAILS, To Remove Rust from.—Mix 1 pt. lin- 
seed oil with 2 oz. of black lead, stirring until 
the whole is thoroughly incorporated; heat the 
nails red hot and steep them in the mixture. 
They should then be well drained and shaken 
up in an old nail bag until dry. 

NOISE, To Deaden.—Rubber cushions under 
the legs of a workbench are an effective method 
of deadening noise. Kegs of sand or sawdust, 
applied in the same way, afford similar immu- 
nity. A few inches of sand or sawdust being 
first poured into each keg, there is laid on it a 
board or block, upon which the leg rests, and 
around the leg and block is poured fine, dry sand 
or sawdust. By this simple means, not only all 
noise, but any vibration and shock are so com- 
pletely prevented that an ordinary anvil thus 
mounted may be used even in a dwelling house, 
without annoying its occupants. 

NUTMEGS, To Select.—To select nutmegs, 
pick them with a pin; if they are good the oil 
will instantly spread around the puncture. 

NUTS, Rusty, To Remove.—Pour a little kero- 
sene or other oil on the nut and let it have time 
to penetrate; try the nut both ways; if it can be 
moved at all, the battle is half won; keep mov- 
ing it as far as possible; put on oil and then 
turn it back again, and repeat again and again. 
If a hot iron can be placed on the nut, so as to 
expand it without expanding the bolt, the nut 
can often be started. Hammering the nut will 
sometimes heat it sufficiently to have the same 
effect. 

PAILS AND TUBS, To Prevent Shrinking.— 
Saturate with glycerine and they will never 
shrink. 

PIPES, To Test.—Take soiled cotton waste 
and sulphur, the smoke from which, after igni- 
tion, is bows into the drain or pipes; if leakage 
exists in the latter inside of the house, the smoke 
and smell both issue forth and show that some- 
thing is wrong, and generally tell just where the 
fault or faults are. 

POKER, To Harden.—When a poker has be- 
come soft and bent, it may be again hardened by 
making it hot two or three times and plunging 
it every time into a pail of cold water. The 
sudden cooling of steel makes it again hard. 

POLISHED METALS, To Prevent Rusting.— 
(See CLEANING.) 

RUBBER, To Restore Elasticity of. —Use a sim- 
ple mixture composed of 1 part of aqua ammo- 
nia with 2 parts of water, in which the articles 
should be immersed until they resume their 
former elasticity, smoothness and softness, the 
ea required varying from a few minutes to an 

our. 
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SCISSORS, To Sharpen.—Take a fine file and 
sharpen each blade, being careful to keep the 
same angle as they had at first; file till the 
rough places are all taken out; put a little oil 
on the edges of the blades, and snap together ; 
then wipe off. 

SCREW. To Start.—A screw that refuses to be 
started may sometimes be drawn by applying a 
piece of red hot iron to the head for 1 minute or 
2 and then immediately applying the screw 
driver. 


STEAM KETTLE, Economical.—Take the din- | 


ner kettle that comes with a7 or 8 in. stove; 
place in the bottom of it half a brick nicely 
washed ; pour in water to nearly or quite cover 
the brick, and set it over the fire ; when it boils, 
or nearly so, set in the bread or pudding dish, 
and cover closely with a tin cover, of conical 
form, with arim set on the edge so that it will fit 
the kettle closely, and suffer no steam to escape; 
if this cover does not come with the kettle, one 
can be made at the tin shop for half a dollar; 
the flat cover throws the steam back on to your 
bread and cannot be made to fit as nicely; this 
arrangement has the advantage over a steamer 
set over the kettle in that it brings the bread 
much nearer the fire, requires much less fuel, 
raises it lighter and cooks it more thoroughly ; 
all batter and berry puddings, and even biscuit 
and custard puddings, are cooked very nicely in 
this manner; a breakfast Johnny-cake may be 
cooked in this way with much less fuel than it 
would require to bake it ; an Indian pudding, 
made as for baking, can be steamed overa fire 
that would have little effect upon the oven of a 
large stove ; be careful not to fill the dish too 
full, as steaming raises the pudding more than 
baking; stir it down once or twice. 

STOVE PIPES. To Prevent Rusting. — Apply 
pure graphite (plumbago) ground to a very fine 
powder and mixed with a little water; then rub 
over with some of the same, dry. 

STOVES. Cracks in, To Mend.—1. Good wood 
ashes are to be sifted through a fine sieve, to 
which is to be added the same quantity of clay, 
finely pulverized, together with a little salt; the 
mixture is to be moistened with water enough 
to make a paste, and the crack in the stove fill- 
ed with it.—2. An excellent cement for iron 
stoves or furnaces is a paste of soluble glass and 
barytes, with or without some fine fire clay; or 
the soluble glass may be replaced by a solution 
of borax, and both these and barytes by a mix- 
ture of clay and powdered glass. 

TASTE OF WOOD, To Remove. — To prevent 
this scald the vessel well with boiling water, 
letting the water remain in it until cold; then 
dissolve some pearlash or soda in lukewarm wa- 
ter, adding a little lime to it; wash the inside of 
the vessel well with this solution; afterward 
seald it well with hot water, and rinse with cold 
water before using. 

TIN CANS, To Remove Lids from. — Place a 
shovelful of live coals on the top, which will 
speedily unsolder them; they can then be re- 
moved by the aid of an old case knife ; care 
must be taken or the side seam will also open. 

TINWARE, To Mend.—1. Take a vial # full of 
mouriatic acid; put into it little bits of sheet 
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zinc, 8 long as it dissolves then; then put in a 
crumb of sal-ammoniac and fill up with water, 
and it is ready for use; with the cork of the vial 
wet the place to be mended, with the prepara- 
tion; then put a piece of sheet zine over the 
hole and hold a lighted candle or spirit lamp 
under the place, which melts the alike on the 
tin and causes the zine to adhere without fur- 
ther trouble; wet the zine also with the solu- 
tion; ora little solder may be put on in place 
of zine, or with the zinc.—2. Put putty on the 
outside; let it dry well, and the pan will never 
need mending in the same place again. 

UMBRELLAS, Care of. — Always stand a wet 
umbrella with the handle down; one trial 
will convince you of the rapidity with which 
it will drain, and your umbrella will last longer 
if dried quickly. 

WALLS, To Deaden. — The propagation of 
sound through the ceiling may be most effect- 
ually prevented by insulating the floor from the 
beams by means of porous light substances, as a 
layer of felt, a filling of sand, or of stone coal 
dust, the latter being particularly effective; it 
is difficult to prevent the propagation of sound 
through thin partitions, but double unconnect- 
ed walls filled in with some porous material an- 
swer the purpose best; covering the walls and 
doors with hangings, as of jute, 1s also quite ser- 
viceable. 

WATERING POTS, To Repair.—Tin watering 
pots much used in the garden often become 
rusted at the lower corners, and begin to leak ; 
the holes may be effectually stopped by cover- 
ing them inside with a small piece of linen an 
ped in copal varnish, the tin being previously 
thoroughly dried; when the varnish hardens by 
drying, they are perfectly water tight. 

WATER-PIPES, To Prevent Freezing.—1. The 
tying up of the ball-tap with straw or flannel 
during severe weather will, in general, prevent 
the freezing of water-pipes. The surest method 
is to have the main pipe higher than the cistern 
or other receptacle ; and, being thus of a regular 
incline, the pipe will immediately be exhausted 
when the supply ceases. When water remains 
in the pipes, if each tap be left dripping, the cir- 
culation of the water will prevent it from freez- 
ing in the pipes.—2. When the frost begins to 
set in, cover the water-pipes with hay or straw 
bands, twisted tight round them.—-8. In pumping 
up water, let all the water out of the pipe when 
done; but if this is forgotten, and it should be 
frozen, take a small gimlet and bore a hole in 
the pipe, a little distance from the place where 
it is let off, which will prevent its bursting. Put 
a peg into the hole when the water is let off. 

WATER, To Ascertain if Hard or Soft.—1. Dis- 
solve 4 oz. of good white soap in 1 pt. of hot 
rain water; let it cool and settle; mix about 1 
oz. of this with 1 pt. of the water to be tested 
and let stand a few minutes; if the water is soft 
it will remain clear; if hard it will become opa- 
lescent. — 2. Procure a small quantity of foap 
dissolved in aleohol; let a few drops of it fall 
into a glass of water to be dried; if the water be- 
comes milky it is hard, but if little or no milki- 
ness results, the water may be said to be soft. 

WATER, To Cool.—Fill a jar with water ; wet 
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a porous cloth and place over the jar; then set 
it in a shallow basin of water so that the cdges 
of the cloth will be in the water; the evapora- 
tion in the cloth lowers the temperature. 

WELLS, To Remove Foul Air from.—Throw 
down a quantity of burned but unslaked lime; 
when it comes in contact with the water, «. 

uantity of beat is set free from the water and 
lime, which rushes up, carrying the gases with it, 
after which the descent may be made in safety; 
always lower a light before descending; if the 
light is extinguished, there is still danger, and 
the operation of the lime should be repeated. 

WELL WATER, To Test for Lead. — Evaporate 
by gentle heat a small saniple of the water near- 
ly to dryness in a clean porcelain cup; moisten 
the residue with acctie acid; add to a portion 
of it a few drops of strong hydro-sulphuric 
acid ; a black precipitate indicates lead. 

WINDOW GLASS, To Prevent Frosting.—Ap- 
plya very thin coat of glycerine on both sides 
of the glass; this will prevent the formation of 
molsture. 

WINDOWS, Old, To Tighten.—Smear the edge 
with putty, and the sash with chalk, then close 
very firmly; the putty will fill up the crevices, 
and the excess, pressed out at the sides, may be 
removed with a knife, while the chalk prevents 
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adhesion to the sash, letting it move freely. 

WINTER PREPARATIONS. — Floors that are 
open and cold may be improved by covering 
with old newspapers or thick brown wrapping 
paper, the thicker the lavers the better; over 
this put a good supply of straw and then the 
carpet; doors that fit loosely should have strips 
of listor other thick, soft cloth fastened round 
the inside of the casing; these must be only 
thick enough to fill the crack, allowing the door 
to shut easily; sometimes a very small open 
space at the bottom of a door wll hee the feet 
cold and aching all day, whether one be sitting 
or going about; an old carpet folded in several 
thicknesses, may be fastened on the outside 
threshold in such a way that when the door is 
shut, it will lie close against the crack ; this is 
not as elegant as a weather-strip, but keeps out- 
the cold, besides possessing the advantage of be- 
ing some thing that can be attached at pleasure. 

WOODEN BOWLS, To Prevent Cracking. — 
Place over a good fire in a wash-boiler of cold 
water; heat to a boiling heat, and boil 1 hour 
(be sure to have it all covered); then set the 
boiler off the fire, and let it cool gradually ; 
then take it out of the water; wipe dry, and 
keep it in the shade; it will never crack or 
break. 


Pests. 


ANTS, Black.—1. A strong solution of carbol- 
ic acid and water poured into holes kills all ants 
it touches, and the survivors immediately take 
themselves off—2. A few leaves of green worm- 
wood, scattered among the haunts of these trou- 
blesome insects, is said to be effectual in dislodg- 
ing them.—2. Flour of brimstone, $1b; potash, 
4 oz.; set them in an iron or earthern pan over 
the fire till dissolved and united ; afterwards 
beat them to a powder, and infuse a little of 
this powder in water; and wherever you sprin- 
kle it the ants will die or fly the place. 

ANTS, Red. —1. Sct a quantity of cracked 
walnuts or shell-barks on plates, and put them 
in the closets and places where the ants congre- 
gate; they are very fond of these, and will col- 
Ject on them in myriads; when they have coi- 
lected turn nuts and ants togcther into the 
fire, and then replenish the plates with fresh 
nuts; after they have become so thinned off as 
to cease collecting on plates, powder some 
camphor and put in the holes and_ crevices, 
whereupon the remainder of them will speedily 
vanish.—2. Grease a plate with lard and set it 
where the ants are troublesome; place a few 
sticks around the plate for the ants to climb up- 
on; occasionally turn the plate over a fire where 
there is no smoke, and the ants will drop off into 
it; reset the plate, andina few ei cua all 
the ants will be caught; they trouble nothing 
else while lard is accessible.—3. Sprigs of win- 
tergreen or ground ivy will drive them away.— 
4. They may be kept away from anything by 
surrounding it by a chalk mark ; for instance, a 
barrel of sugar may have a chalk mark around 


it below the top.—d. Dishes placed on pie-plant 
leaves will be protected from ants; they should 
be replaced every morning.—6, Sprinkle Scotch 
snuff, red pepper, dry salt or ground cloves on 
the shelves.—7. Take 2 ]bs. ofalum and dissolve 
it in 38 or 4 qts. of boiling water; let it stand on 
the fre till the alum disappears; then apply it 
with a brush, while nearly boiling hot, to every 
joint and crevice in your closets, pantry shelves 
and the like. 

BEDBUGS. — 1. Take the furniture in which 
they harbor to pieces and wash all the joints 
with soap and boiling water, carefully exploring 
all the cracks and openings with a stiff piece of 
wire; when the wood is dry, saturate the joints 
with kerosene oil, using a small paint brush; 
fill up the cracks with a mixture of plaster and 
linseed oil; if the rooms are papered, saturate 
the places where the paper joins the baseboard 
with benzine, using a brush or a sponge and 
carefully avoid the presence of a light; do the 
same with the linings of trunks; if the floor 
cracks are infested fill these with plaster and lin- 
seed oil.— 2. 2 oz. of red arsenic; $ Ib. of 
white soap; $ oz. of camphor dissolved ina tea- 
spoonful of spirits rectified; made into a paste 
of the consisteney of cream; place this mixture 
in the openings and cracks of the bedstead.—3. 
Touch all you can with a feather duster dipped 
in carbolie acid; remove all clothing and then 
fumigate the room and bedding with brimstone; 
close the room tightly, and in 24 hours all bugs 
will have vanished.—4. Muriate of ammonia, 2 
oz.3 water, 1 qt.; dissolve and add corrosive 
sublimate, 23 oz. ; muriatic acid, 2 oz. ; mix and 
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apply with asmall brush.—5. Mercurial oint- 
ment, 1 oz.; spirits of turpentine, $ pt.; mix 
well together until thoroughly incorporated, 


and use with a feather.—6, Mix together 2 oz. | 


of camphor; 4 oz. spirits of turpentine; 1 oz. 
corrosive snblimate, and 1 pt. alcohol. 
BEES. —Place 2 or 8 shallow vessels—the 


larger kind of flower pot saucers, will do—half | 


filled with water, on the floors where they as- 
semble, with strips of cardboard running from 
the edge of the vessel to the foor, at a gentle 
inclination; these they will eagerly ascend, and 
so find a watery grave. 

CRICKETS. — Sprinkle a little quicklime near 
the cracks through which they enter the room ; 
the lime may be laid down over night, and 
swept away inthe morning; in a few days they 
will most likely all be destroyed. 

CROTON BUGS. — They attack the starch or 
sizing in the cloth covers of beoks and often de- 
stroy the gold to secure the litsle albumen used 
in the work; take a plentiful supply of a pow- 
der in which pyrethrum is the principal ingre- 
dient; witha small bellows, throw this powder 
among the books on the shelves and allow it to 
remain; this operation performed once a year 
will be sufficient to keep them out. 

FLEAS.—1. The oil of pennyroyal will drive 
these insects off; but a cheaper method, where 
the herb flourishes, is to throw cats and dogs 
into a decoction of it once & week. When the 
herb cannot be got, the oil can be procured. 
In this case, saturate strings with it aid tie them 
round the necks of dogs and cats. These appli- 
cations should be repeated every 12 or 15 ines 
—2. Oil of cloves, 24 drs.; carbolic acid, 4 dr.; 
cologne, 3 0z.3 diluted alcohol, 2 0z.; sprinkle 
bedding, beds, ete.—3. (Flea Trap.) Place a 
plate of molasses under the house where the ani- 
mals love to congregate; drive a little stake on 
each side, and then fasten a sheet of writing pa- 
per in a vertical position over the middle of the 
plate. The fleas will jump against the paper 
and slip down into the molasses, from which 
they will be unable to extricate themselves. 

FLIES.—1. Infusion of quassia, 1 pt.; brown 
sugar, 4 0z.; ground pepper, 2 0z.; mix togeth- 
er, and putin small shallow dishes where re- 
quired.—2. A teaspoonful of pure Persian cham- 
omile, heaped in a little cone and burned ina 
closed medium-sized room, will kill every fly in 
it.—8. Cold green tea, well sweetened, and put 
into saucers, will destroy fiies—4. Black pepper 
1 teaspoonful; brown sugar, 2 teaspoon aa 
cream, 4 teaspoonfuls.—5. Pour 3 oz. of oil of 
lavender into a pt. bottle of cold water and 
shake it up ; scatter the water and oil of laven- 
der on the tablecloth and the flies will go away. 

FLY PAPERS.—-1. A good kind of fly-paper is 
that which contains a large quantity of arsenic 
in its substance. This paper is kept wet when 
in use, and the flies, by sipping the moisture, are 
poisoned.—2. Melt resin, and add while soft, 
sufficient sweet oil, lard or lamp oil to make it, 
when cold, about the consistency of honey; 
spread on writing ig and place in a conve- 
nient spot.—38. Boil linseed oil and resin; melt 


and add honey; soak the paper in a strong so- | 


lution of alum and then dry before applying the 
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above. —4. Pour a little simple oxymel into a 
common tumbler glass, and place in the glass a 
piece of cap paper, made into the shape of the 
upper part of a funnel, with a hole at the bot- 
tom to admit the files. Attracted by the smell 
they readily enter the trap in swarms.—5. Take 
some jars, mugs or tumblers ; fill them half full 
of soapy water; with a piece of paper, either 
tied down or tucked under the rim; rub this pa- 
P inside with any thing sweet; cut a small 
1ole in the centre, large enough fora fly to en- 
ter. The flies will settle on the top, attracted 
by the smell of the bait, and will then crawl 
through the hole to feed upon the sweet beneath ; 
the warmth of the weather will cause the soapy 
water to ferment, and producea gas which over- 
powers the flies, and they will drop down into 
the vessel. 

GNATS.—The best preventative against gnats, 
as well as the best cure for their stings, is cam- 
phor. 

INSECT POWDER. Persian. — The powder is 
the pulverized flowers of pyrethrum, carneum 
and roseum, growing on the Caucasian Moun- 
tains. It is not poisonous to man unless inhal- 
ed or swallowed in large quantities, but it is 
known to be death to insect life in all its forms, 
first stupefying, and then killing. Scattered over 
the bedstead and clothing, or the person, it de- 
stroys bed-bugs, lice, ete. For flies and mos- 
ee the best way to apply it is to burn it. 

ake a teaspoonful of the powder, in a dish of 
any kind, and set fire to it. A dense smoke aris- 
es, which is certain destruction to all insects 
with which it comes in contact. A tincture pre- 
pared by placing 1 part of the powder in 4 of 
alcohol, distilled with 10 times its bulk of wa- 
ter, and applied to the body, is said to be a per- 
fect protection against vermin of all kinds. 
White hellebore answers the same purpose, and 
is cheaper. 

LICE.—Wash with a simple decoction of sta- 
vesacre, or with a lotion made with the bruised 
seed in vinegar, or with the tincture, or rub in a 
salve made with the seeds and 4 times their 
weight of lard very carefully beaten together, 
The aceticsolution and the tincture are the clean- 
liest and most agreeable preparations, but all 
will destroy both the creatures and their eggs, 
and relieye the intolerable itching which their 
casual presence leaves behind on many sensitive 
skins. White precipitate ointment is also ef- 
fective. 

MOSQUITOES.—1. 3 oz. sweet oil, 1 0z. car- 
bolie acid; let it be thoroughly applied upon 
hands, face, and all exposed parts, carefully 
avoiding the eyes, once every 4 hour, when they 
are troublesome, or for the first two or three 
days, until the skin is filled with it, and after this 
its application will be necessary only oceasion- 
ally.—2. 6 parts sweet oil, 1 part creosote, 1 part 
pennyroyal. Oil of pennyroyal alone is very 


| efficacious.—3. A camphor bag hung up in an 


open casement will prove an effectual barrier 
to their entrance. Camphorated spirit applied 
as perfume to the face and hands will act as 
an effectual preventive; but when bitten by 
them, aromatic vinegar is the best antidote.— 
4. Drop a small quantity of kerosene on a piece 
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of cotton; squeeze out the excess as much as 
ossible; then rub the cotton over the face, 
ands, ete., and they will not alight where the 
scent has been left.—5. A mixture of glycerine 
and toilet vinegar rubbed upon the person is 
asafeguard against mosquitoes. 
MOTHS.—1. Steep } 1b. of cayenne pepper in 
1 gal. of water; add 2 drs. of strychnia powder ; 
strain and pour this tea into a shallow vessel. 
Before unrolling a new carpet, set the roll on 
each end alternately in this poisoned tea for 10 
minutes, or long enough to wet its edges, for at 
least an inch. After beating an old carpet, roll 
and treat allitsseams and edges to the same bath; 
let the carpet dry thoroughly before tacking it 
to the floor, in order to avoid the accidental 
poe of the tacker’s fingers by ‘the liquid. 
f preserved for future use, carefully label 
“poison.” This preparation will not stain or 
disfigure carpets or corrode metals in contact 
with the carpet.—2. 1 1b. ofquassia chips, } 1b. of 
cayenne pepper steeped in 2 gal. of water; strain 
and useas above.—8. Little black carpet moths 
can be effectually destroyed by afree use of ben- 
zine ornaptha; poured around the edge of carpet 
it leaves no stain; the odor soon disappears and 
so do the moths. All use of either must be 
attended with care, and applied in the day time 
and not near an open fire. —4. Wring a cloth 
out of hot water; lay it over the bindings and 
edges, and iron with as hot an iron as can be 
used without scorching. This will destroy both 
the moths and their eggs.—5. If fine-cut tobac- 
co be sprinkled under the edge of the carpets, 
and under places where bureaus, book-cases and 
the like make it dark, the moths will be pre- 
vented from laying their eggs in them, as it 
will drive them away. — 6. Pour strong alum- 
water on the floor to the distance of 4a yard 
around the edges before laying the carpet; then 
once or twice during the season sprinkle dry salt 
over the carpet before sweeping. Insects do not 
like salt, ane sufficient adheres to the carpet to 
pe their alighting upon it.—7. Pulverized 
yorax well shovedin all the cracks and seams; 
if necessary, sprinkle all over the furniture; it 
willnot discolor or injure in any way the furni- 
ture or carpet.—8. Sprinkle Persian insect pow- 
der into every infested spot and around the edges 
ofthe room on tacking down the carpets. Besure 
and get a good quality. That which is pure 
will cause sneezing on the part of the person 
applying it.—9. 1 oz. gum camphor; 1 oz. of 
the powdered shell of red pepper; macerate in 
8 oz. of strong alcohol for several days; then 
strain; with this tincture sprinkle the furs or 
cloths and roll up in sheets ; instead of the pep- 
per, bitter apple may be used. —10. A small 
piece of paper or linen moistened with turpen- 
tine and put into the wardrobe or drawers for a 
single day at a time, 2 or 3 times a year, is a pre- 
ventive against moths. — 11. Where the moths 
have been unusually troublesome, fumigate the 
room or closet, or even the whole house, with 
sulphur, removing any articles liable to be 
bleached by it.—12. Tarred paper, the same as 
that used in covering roofs, when cut into slips 
and placed in convenient situations under car- 
pets and behind sofas and chairs in a room, will 
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repel the moth miller from depositing its eggs. 
If similar strips are placed inside the backs and 
seats of parlor suits they will render the furni- 
ture inoth-proof.—18. Sprinkle furs or woolen 
stuffs, and the drawers or boxes in which they 
are kept, with spirits of turpentine, the unpleas- 
ant scent of which will evaporate on exposure 
of the stuffs to the air. 

RATS AND MICE.—1. When rats refuse to nib- 
ble at toasted cheese and the usual baits, a few 
drops ofthe highly scented oil of rhodium poured 
on the bottom of a cage top, will always attract 
them.—2. Strew pounded potash in their holes. 
The potash gets into their coats and _ irritates 
their skins, and the rats desert the place.—3. 
Mix corn meal or wheat flour with plaster of 
Paris or carbonate of baryta. This forms a hard 
cake in the rat’s stomach and kills. Be careful to 
keep it out 6f the reach of children.—4. Gather 
any kind of mint and seatter it about the shelves, 
and they will forsake the premises.—5. A. tinc- 
ture of Calabar bean is exceedingly efficacious 
in preserving entomological and other natural 
history specimens from destruction caused 
by mice—6. Place a quantity of red pep- 

er in cotton and stuff the wad into the holes.— 

. Sprinkle a little calomel on buttered bread 
and place where the rats can get it, putting a 
dish of water close by. This does not kill them 
but makes them soon disappear.—8. 1 oz ar- 
senic, 1 oz. lard; mix into a paste with meal, 
and put about the haunts of the rats. They will 
eat this greedily. Rat poisons are objectionable 
because the rats are apt to die in their holes. 

ROACHES. — 1. Cut®up green cucumbers at 
night, and place them about where roaches com- 
mit depredations. What is cut from the cu- 
cumbers in preparing them for the table 
answers the purpose, and 8 applications will de- 
stroy all the roaches in the house. Remove the 
peelings in the morning, and renew them at 
night.—2. Red lead, 4 0z.; fiour, 1 0z; pow- 
dered sugar, 1 oz; mix the ingredients well; use 
by placing some on pieces of paper.—3. Mix 
finely powdered borax and fine sugar, half-and- 
half, and spread around where the roaches are 
most troublesome. For afew days it may seem 
that the remedy is doing no good, but soon 
they will begin to die, and in a short time will 
disappear. — 4. 1 teaspoonful of powdered ar- 
senic, with 1 tablespoonful of mashed potato ; 
crumble this every night at bed-time where the 
insects will find it; it is an effectual poison.—. 
Place a bowl containing a little molasses on the 
floor atnight. A bit of wood, resting one end 
on the floor and the other on the edge of the 
vessel, serves as a bridge to conduct the insects 
to the sweet deposit.—6. Mix up a quantity of 
fresh burned plaster of Paris (gypsum, such as 
is used for making molds and ornaments), with 
wheat flour and anita sugar, and distribute on 
shallow plates and box boards, and place in the 
corners of the kitchen and pantry, where they 
frequent. In the darkness they will feast them- 
selves on it and die. — 7. Strew the roots of 
black hellebore, at night, in the places infested 
by these vermin, and they will be found in the 
morning dead or dying.—8, Corrosive sublimate 
sprinkled around the places which the roaches 
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infest, will kill them quickly. — 9. Equal parts 
of powdered borax, Persian insect powder, and 
powdered colocynth, well mixed together, and 
thrown about such spots as are infested with 
these insects, will destroy them. 

WORMS, On Dried Fruit. — Dried fruit put 


REMARKS.—As this is not a treatise on transi- 
tory fashions or styles, but for permanent sug- 
gestions and guidance, some subjects willappear 
to be neglected. But due consideration will 
show that those omitted will, many of them, 
prove to be concerning such articles of apparel 
as are constantly changing in cut, or, like under- 
clothing, are so simply made from patterns al- 
ways on hand, that it would be a waste of space 
to treat of them. Thus, while the art of cutting 
and fitting the upper part of the form is treated 
of as if for ladies only, it should be realized that 
the same principles can be applied to fitting 
men’s or children’s forms. But the drapery 
and trimmings of fabrics on the human form 
constantly change, and directions suitable for 
these to-day would be antiquated to-morrow. 
Varieties of shape, material and contrivance are 
limitless. Hints and helps are all that even an 
encyclopedia can give. 56s Dress in To.er.) 

APRONS. — Anold Swiss muslin dress skirt 
can be converted into little faney ruffled aprons. 
These are pretty trimmed with lace or ruffles of 
themselves. Ornament the pockets with little 
bows. A kitchen apron is made as follows: 
Get a piece of cheviot as long as you are from 
the turn of the bust to the bottom of your dress 
in front. Hem each end, sew tape at the waist 
line for strings. A white one can be made in 
the same way. Asewing apron is made by cut- 
ting a small round apron of calico, orany other 
material desired; make a deep pocketacross the 
bottom ; the large pocket may be divided by 
stitching it through the centre, and smaller 
pockets may be added at the top. Tennis aprons 
made of colored sateen, covered with Mad- 
ras muslin, are very pretty ; they are nearly a 
yard square, and are usually made with one cor- 
ner forming the bib, and a band around the 
waist outside; two corners have ribbons sewn 
on, and these ribbons tie at the back of the 
skirt; pink, blue and mauve are the most fash- 
ionable colors, and there are bows of shaded 
ribbon on the two pockets, and a frill of cream- 
colored lace all round; the Madras muslinis 2 
yards wide, so 2 aprons can be got out of 1 vard, 
or 3 smaller ones. There are other aprons 
made of plain fowlard, with 2 flounces of shaded 
Surah, and a spray of flowers worked or paint- 
ed to one side of the plain part. 

BABY’S OUTFIT.--\We here give an economical 
account of the articles fora baby’s outfit; the 
number may be increased, or they may be made 
very elaborate or plain, according to the taste 
and means of the parties: 6 dresses, 6 day-slips, 
6 night-gowns, 6 white skirts, 4 flannel skirts, 2 
flannel baricotes or pinning blankets, 6 shirts, 6 
flannel bands, 6 pairs knitted socks or slippers, 
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away with a little sassafras bark (say a large 
handful to a bushel), will keep for years unmo- 
lested by those troublesome little insects which 
so often destroy hundreds of bushels ina sea- 
son, 
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WARD 


4 doz. diapers, 14 doz. bibs. These should be 
prepared before needed. It is also very conve- 
nient to have ready a baby basket fitted up with 
pin-cushion, pockets, fine brush and comb, 
powder-box and puff, nursery pins, both large 
and small, ete. Baskets of the most elaborate 
description are furnished by dealers, but a 
very neat one can be made at home at a 
trifling expense, by lining a square wicker bas- 
ket with a delicate shade of silesinand covering 
this with dotted Swiss or similar material, with 
a flounce of the same around it, and trimming 
with ribbons of a corresponding shade. These 
can be made more or less elaborate as the fan- 
cy dictates. The skirts may be cut either 
straight or gored slightly, and about 3} yds. in 
length. These to be sewed on straight bands of 
about 6in. in width, and from 18 to 20 in. in 
length. Dresses can be cut. simply as slips, or 
gathered and joined to a yoke; or where more 
ornament is required the entire front may be 
composed of lace and embroidery. However, 
simplicity is preferable as a general rule. The 
best band or binder is knitted of white wool so 
as to be very elastic and fit closely, with should- 
er straps attached. These to be worn winter 
andsummer while the child is teething. Shawls 
or blankets may be made of flannel or merino, 
about 1 yard square and trimmed with lace, 
crochet edges, embroidery, and in a variety of 
ways. 

CAPE. — Take a piece of paper as long as the 
cape will be required; cut a perfect circle, 
and another in the centre large enough for the 
neck; cutit down the middle; tryit on the figure 
itis intended for; shouldit require any altera- 
tion, make it while on, which can be done by tak- 
ing aplaitdown each shoulder; when you have 
succeeded in fitting the pattern perfectly, lay it 
smoothly on the cloth and cut it out, creasing 
the seams onthe shoulders carefully, which, if 
neatly stitched, will not be observed when the 
cape is made; this can be lined; first cut the 
lining from the pattern, then the material from 
the lining ; put the two faces together; pin it to 
keep it in place while running the edge inside 
all round to the neck; then turn it inside out ; 
smooth it on a table; baste it round the edge to 
keep it in place until it is trimmed, which can 
be fone by putting on a cross-piece, or rows of 
braid. fringe or frill; then cord the neck ; a bow 
of ribbon to fasten it makes it complete. 

CAPS.—These should be made of very fine 
linen or French cambric; the border either of 
plain cambric or with a Valenciennes edging 
sewed on it; the crown of the cap is about 243 
in. in diameter; it is prettier if workedin croch- 
et, tatting or embroidery; the two former are 
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very strong, and quite suitable even for night- | 


caps; the cap is composed of 8 pieces, the crown, 
the head, and the neck ; the head piece is 10 in. 
long and 5 deep; the neck-piece 43 by 2; itis 
joined to the other to forma round, in which 


the crown is set ; and the head-piece is then | 
slightly sloped, to shorten it toward tho ears; | 


run 6 shirrings, set in pairs, with fine bobbin in 
them; they should draw at the end, not_at the 
top of the head; the frills are sect on one behind 
the other; very handsome ones are also made of 
lace and lined with silk. 

CAPS, Dusting. —They are prettiest when made 
of shining cambric and gay ribbons; but may 
be also made of plain dark calico, using an oval 
piece 22 in. long and 18 in. wide; bind this 
with gray plaid, and put on another strip } in. 
wide an 
rubber cord and finish with a knot of ribbon in 
front. 

COATS, To Hang. — A heavy garment, like an 
overcoat, if hung by the loop atthe back of the 
collar, will soon stretch out of shape by its own 


weight ; a piece of hard wood, long enough to | 


reach from the outside of one sleeve to that of 
the other, will prevent this; it should have a 
hole bored through centre, or a loop of strong 
cord to hang it upon the nail or hook; under- 
coats and vests may be hung in same way. 
COAT, To Fold. — First, spread it on the ta- 


ble; double the left sleeve from the elbow to- | 


ward the collar; the other the same way; then 


lin. from the edge; under this run | 


the left lappel over the sleeve as far asthe back | 
seam, and the other in the same manner; next | 
turn up the left skirt so that the end may touch | 


the collar; do the same with the right skirt ; 
give it alight brushing all over; then turn 3 
the coat exactly even over the other half. 

COAT, To Make. — To make a coat for aman 
of medium size 34 yards will be required. Pro- 
cure a pattern, either ofa tailor or by ripping 


up a well fitting garment and from it cutting the | 


pattern; it is important that the neck and 


shoulders fit well; cut out first the body, then | 


the sleeves, and from the pieces the collars, 
cuffs and facings; cut out the lining in a like 
manner ; with the old coat before you, first sew 
up the little openings at the top of the coat 
around the neck; pressthem; sew the buckram 
or stiffening on to the lapels and press them; 
then fit in nicely the stiffening in the front of 
coat; sew the buttons on the right side; under 
each button sew to the stiffening a strong piece 


of brown Holland; mark the button-holes cor- | 


responding to the buttons, but donot work the 


button-holes yet; now prepare the lining, pad- | 


ding and quilting as inimodel; fitthe lining to 
the outside, basting it carefully to every edge 
and sew it neatly on the shoulder; now make 
the sleeves and insert them, taking care to have 
the fullness on the shoulder or under the arm; 
press it smoothly; face the lining of the coat 
down each side of the front with a piece 
of the goods; now prepare the collar; sew 
theinside of the collar, with the buckram sew- 
ed on it, just as it is on the lappels, to the out- 
side of the coat and the outside of the collar to 
the lining of the coat ; baste the seams together 
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over as it is intended to be worn; baste it round 
theedge; take the binding, begin at the openin 
of the skirt in the back seam, baste it all aroun 
and end where you began; sew it down; press; 
now work the button holes; putin the pockets; 
a coat for either lady, child or gent can be made 
in this way. 

COLLARS AND CUFFS. — Pretty collars and 
cuffs can be made of any pattern and hem- 
stitched; cut the pattern and be sure it is a 
good fit; then cut two layers of white muslin for 
each collar and cuff; then two of nice linen; 
take the two pieces of muslin and one of linen ; 
baste them evenly together; if a colored border 
is desired baste the border around the edge of 
the three basted together; turn the inside edge 
in nicely ; now baste the second piece of linen 
on to the first piece; stitch it eveniy around the 
edge; turn, and baste it evenly around the edge; 
now finish with a neat band ifit is a collar; ifa 
cuff, before turning stitch all around with the 
exception of one little corner; then turn and 
baste, turning the open corner in neatly; when 
turned and basted stitch around at the desired 
depth; if it has a colored border, stitch on the 
edge of it; they can be trimmed with lace or 
embroidery if desired; pretty collars for child- 
ren are made of Paris muslin; cut a strip of 
sufficient length; put an edging of lace or em- 
broidery on each side, narrow and wide; on 
the side of the narrow edge run 4 rows of shir- © 
ring; under the shirring place a straight band, 
the size of the child’s neck and sew the collar 
on to it; let the wide edge come up to theends ; 
these are also pretty made of satin, silk or vel- 
vet. 

CUTTING AND FITTING.—The first thing to be 


' learnt is the measures of the one for whom the 


dress is to be made. (See Self-Measurement.) 
To illustrate the system of cutting, suppose the 
following measurements to have been taken : 
First measurement, length of back, 154 in.; 
second measurement, across the back, 14 in.; 
third measurement, length of waist under arms, 
7% in.; fourth measurement, across the bust, 23 
in.; fifth measurement, the chest, 15 in.; sixth 
measurement, waist, 24 in.; seventh measure- 
ment, around the neck, 13 in. Now apply these 
measurements to the pattern before cutting out 
the lining. All the alterations are made after 
seeing that the dart-seams are in the right 
places. From the front edge to the first dart 
at the waist line, the measurement should be 
21 in. From the top of the dart to the front 
of the waist, 84 in. The bust measurement is 
23 in.; the pattern of halfthe frontis 114in. As 
the pattern measures 13 in., to reduce to the 
proper size, mark at 11} in., then move the tape 
up to get the chest measurement. The pattern 
measures 9 in., therefore mark at 74 in., taking 
care to keep the same curve around the arm- 
size. The double lines show how and where 
to make the pattern smaller. If the length of 
the side-body is 4 in. too long, put a plait of 4 
in. at the waist.The size around the waist is ob- 
tained by placing all the pieces together, and then 
measuring across them, from the front to the 
first dart, then between the darts, and from the 


around the neck on the inside; turn the collar! back dart to the under-arm edge. It measures 
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13 in., while 12 in. is wanted. Take }in. from | 


each side-body, from the arm-side down. (See 
double lines.) The front 
edge of the pattern is 
laid on 14 in. from the 
selvage of the lining, 
this is for turning in 
forastay for the buttons 
and button-holes. 
ter laying the pattern 
on the lining as it 
should be, pin each 
pieceinits place 
smoothly, pinning 
. through both thickness- 


comes straight upon a 


should be cut double, or 
bothsidesat once. 
When the pattern is all 


neon the lining with 
the tracing wheel. Af- 
ter tracing the several 
pieces of the pattern, 
cut out the lining, al- 
lowing } in. for seams, 
except on the shoulder 
and under the arm, 
where an inch is to be 
given. Then remove 
the pattern from the 
lining and proceed to 
cut it in the outside. If 
there is no up and down to the figure or nap 
of the material, and if it is not folded down 
through the centre, or wide enough to get two 
fronts from one width, lay one end upon the 
work-table and bring the other end over upon 
it, so that the face or right sides will be to- 
gether. If plaided, striped, or figured, be care- 
ful to get the plaids, stripes, or figures opposite 
each other, so that both sides will be alike. 
Next lay on the front of the waist, with the larg- 
est part to the end of the material (as shown in 
cut No.4). Ifthere isa right and wrong side, 
and no up and down, still follow the above; if 
there is an up and down to the material, either 
in the nap or the figure, that requires the goods 
to be cut all one way, then if the material is 
cloth and folded down the centre, do not unfold 
or open it, but cut double, with each piece of the 
lining laid with the upper part toward the top 
of the nap. Some materials, such as velvet, 
velveteen and plush cloth, require to be cut 
the opposite way of the nap. If a material is 
of a width that will cut to better advantage by 
cutting it single, do so. In cutting from the 
single width care should be taken not to get 
two fronts for one side, or when cutting from 
the double, not to cut the same piece twice, 
or instead of two pieces there will be four. 
To avoid this error lay one-half of each piece 
of the lining aside, that it may not confuse in 
cutting. The rule for the cutting of the single 
width, when there is a right and wrong side, 


Af- | 


es of the lining. See that | 
the bottom of the waist | 


cross-thread of the lin- | 
ing. All waist linings | 


pane on, trace its out- | 
i 
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or an up and down face, is to cut the entire 
ered to the best advantage; this will give 
alf of the garment; then 
cut the second half by the 
first, laying the faces of 
the material together. Af- 
ter cutting out the body 
of the dress, such as the 
waist and overskirt, or po- 
lonaise, skirt and sleeves, 
baste together before cut- 
ting the trimming. Begin 
_ to baste by separating the 
lining from the outside, if 
it has been cut double; 
then lay the outside 
down upon the table, 
with the wrong side up, 
and put the lining of the 
same piece upon it with 
the right side up; be care- 
ful to smooth out every 
| wrinkle or fold of both 
the lining and the outside. 
If the outside has been 
pieced, do not baste the 
lining on it untilthe seam 
has been well_ pressed. 
Always join the lining 
and outside together 
smoothly before basting 
them; if the material is 
velvet, silk orsatin use fine needles instead of pins; 
after basting the lining and outside of each piece 
firmly together near the edge, take the side- 
body of the left side and pin it in its place on 
the curve of the back, holding the ene a little 
full, from the arm-size about half way down to 
the waist, always commencing to baste the side- 
form in from the arm-size: pin the rest of the 
seam evenly, and alike on both sides, down to 
the bottom of the waist; if there are any plaits 
to be put in, baste them; the right side-body 
must be pinned in to correspond exactly with 
the left, always commencing to baste it in from 
the bottom of the waist, in order that the back 
A or full side shall be up; thenjoin the back 
own the centre, making the seams according 
tothe marks made by the tracing wheel in the 
lining; do not trust to the outside edges bein; 
even, but see that the tracing of the upper td 
under sides are exactly opposite, and make sure 
that the needle goes down and comes up in the 
lines made for the basting; the front should 
now be basted smoothly on the lining, commen- 
cing at the neck and following down the line 
traced for the hem, then up and down on both 
sides of the darts. Great care should be taken 
not to get the outside in the smallest degree 
tighter than the lining, especially in closely-fit- 
ting poe of the waist. The front darts 
should slope 1 in., and be placed 2 in. from the 
edge of the front at the bottom of the waist, and 
3 in. at the top; the proper distance between 
the darts is about 3 in. at the top, tapering to 14 
in. at the bottom of the waist; the front dart at 
the top should be from } to 4 in. shorter than 
the back dart ; while basting let the work lie on 
' thelap; do not pin it down or hold it over the 
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fingers; after all the seams are basted except 
the shoulder seams, take the waist by the middle 
seam in the back, folding it together and put- 
ting a pin at each seam, in order to see that the 
corresponding seams are even; this is the only 
sure method of obtaining a perfectly fitting gar- 
ment; the dotted lines at the shoulders and the 
arm-size , in cut. No.5, show where to make the 
alterations in order to give the short and high 
effect to the 
shoulder 
seams; let- 
ters A A 
show where 
to give the 
required 
fullness to 
the front 
and back of 
the waist in 
sewing u 

the sould: 
erseams; 
stretch the 
front about 
half way 
down the 
seam, but 
not enough 
to have the back show any fullness when sew- 
ed; then reverse the fullness to the front seams, 
stretching the back the rest of the way to the bot- 
tom ; in basting the position of the darts and the 
shape of the back and side-forms have much to do 
with making the form appear round or flat ; cut 
No. 6 illustrates how and where to baste the 
lining on the material; now cut the sleeves by 
the pattern and baste 
the lining carefully on 
the outside; baste up 
tho inside seam first 
then the outside seam; 
make the outside seam 
come out even at the 
top and bottom, and if 
the upper side is longer 
than the under, letit fall 
in gathers at the elbow; 
if the sleeve is then to be 
made tight the armhole 
should be made small 
and the sleeve just large 
enough to fit in without 
any gathers; if the 
sleeve is too large it 
should be cut off along 
the outsideseam. When 
it is all basted together 
try it on, wrong side out, and make such altera- 
tions as are necessary until it fits the figure per- 
fectly ; after having made the basque or waist, 
measure off first the breadths of the skirt; pin 
or tack the breadths together, and if gored, be 
careful that the gores are even, and the sweep 
of the skirt falls exactly in the centre of the 
back breadth; be careful that no breadth is 
turned wrong side out, or with the pattern up- 
side down; allow in the gored skirt for the 
stretching of the cut edge more than the selvage, 
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or the work will pucker; in a plain skirt be- 
gin the seam at the bottom, that any uneven- 
ness may come at the top, but ina gored skirt, 
begin at the top, and let the difference, if there 
is any, come at the bottom; in case of a cut 
edge and a selvage coming together, the selvage 
must be held from you. 

We are indebted to Messrs. Strawbridge & 
Clothier, of Philadelphia, the far-famed dry 
goods and furnishing emporium, for their cour- 
tesy in allowing us to copy these directions in 
the art of cutting and fitting, as also for other 
suggestions and illustrations from their hand- 
some Quarterly, in which ladies will find a great 
fund of information, profusely and beautifully 
illustrated. 

DRESSES, For Girls. — For little girls make 
the dresses as plain as possible; a very pretty 
style and one that does not change is to make a 
yoke of some white material, fancy or plain; to 
this shir a long slip of the same material; make 
the sleeves to correspond with the yoke; fasten 
at the wrist with a ribbon, letting a little ruffle 
fall over the hand; the slip can be tucked and 
have lace edging and insertion or embroidery 
to corres ond with the yoke; princess dresses, 
relieved white aprons, are also pretty ; 
whether of silk or calico, make them plain; for 
a miss of over 16 the style depends a great deal 
upon fashion. 

DRESS, For Ladies.—For a lady of medium 
size, 15 yds. of silk will make a neat, plain dress; 
but if it is trimmed the quantity must be in- 
creased accordingly; of double width but half 
the number of yards is required; for a calico 
dress, 10 yds. will make a plain suit, 14 a very 
pretty one; of lawn about the same amount is 
required; 44 yds. of lining are needed for a 
skirt, 8 yds. for a basque; the other articles which 
are necded fora dress are: 2spools of buttonhole 
twist, 2 of silk, 1 of basting thread, 1 braid for 
the skirt, 2 whalebones, hooks and eyes for skirt, 
buttons for front of waist; the remaining trim- 
mings depend upon fashion. Always have the 
materials required ready before the sewing is 
commenced. After it is all cut and fitted (see 
Cutting and Fitting), stitch the seams carefully 
right under the basting. Overcast all the seams 
neatly, putting stays on the darts and underarm 
seams ; nextmake the collar; if itis a turn-down 
collar, baste it on the wrong side of the waist, 
stitch and fell the lining of collar on to the waist 
goods; if a standing collar, stitch iton the right 
side of waist and fell the lining of collar on to 
the lining of waist; now put in sleeves; stitch 
them strongly and overcast the seams; don’t 
forget to put in an inside belt to support the 
strain at the waist ; sew it to each seam; be sure 
that it is at an equal distance from the bottom 
on each corresponding seam. The waist is now 
done. Now the drapery has to be put on; this 
depends so much on fashion that no direct rules 
can be laid down; be sure though that it is faced 
neatly, that all stitches are small and neat, and 
that where it is looped up the stitches are made 
strong, to prevent tearing. If the dress is a sum- 
mer dress it need not be lined, but a handsomely 
trimmed or plain corset cover sewed in as @ lin- 
ing makes a great improvement. 
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HATS AND BONNETS. — Shapes depend on 
fashion. The best materials should be used in 
trimming; cotton velvet orribbon will soon look 
rusty; but silk may be used again. An ostrich 
feather, undyed, is worth many false wings, but- 
terflies, etc. Simplicity shows taste; a wreath of 
flowers, with a bow, is beautiful; or a feather 
instead of the flowers; the flowers can go all 
around with no other trimming; ribbons, silk, 
velvet, or plush, with flowers, feathers or lace, 
fixed stylishly, make beautiful hats; summer 
hats are pretty trimmed with lace or flowers. 

JACKETS, Crocheted. — It takes 4 oz. jacket 
yarn for ajacket without sleeves; use brown for 
the jacket and scarlet for border, or chinchilla 
for jacket and blue for border ; the long croch- 
et stitch is the quickest; shape by a basque, 
knitting the back, then the fronts; crochet to- 
gether on shoulders and under arms; put on a 
border of shell stitch, and the same around the 
arm-holes; leave places for button holes as you 
crochet; line with a strip of cambric and work 
with yarn; in crocheting the fronts, make the 
biases by widening; that is, make a stitch from 
a loop, shaping by the biases in the basque. 

LINEN, To Detect Cotton in. —1. Boil; then 
dry ; put in common vitriol for a minute; wash 
in water several times, then ina weak solution 
of soda or potash; the cotton dissolves, or be- 
comes epenne white, while the linen is trans- 
parent. By comparing with a portion not tried, 
the cotton can be estimated. — 2. Immerse in a 
mixture of equal parts of hydrate of potassa and 
water when strongly boiling; take out; press 
between blotting paper. The dark yellow threads 
are linen, the white or bright vellow are cotton. 

MITTENS.—Use three-threaded Saxony yarn 
and No. 20 needles; set up 34 stitches on the 
first needle, 81 on the next and 22 on the third, 
and knit once around plain; 8d row: ‘Seam 2, 
knit 1 plain, throw the thread over and knit 
1; do Ae same for 7 additional stitches; this 
will make 17 stitches from seaming; seam 2, 
slip 4 stitches on to a hairpin and knit the next 4; 
slip the stitches from the hairpin back on 
the needle and knit them; seam 2, knit 1, 
throw the thread over and knit 1; dothe same 
for 7 additional stitches; seam 2; this is the 
end of the first needle and forms the back ofthe 
mitten; knit 1, throw the thread over and 
knit 1; do the same for 7 additional stitches; 
seam 2; repeat until you finish that row and 
reach the first needle again; 4th row: Seam 2, 
slip and bind, that is, slip 1 stitch, knit 1 
and draw the silpped stitch over the knit one 
and drop it from the needle ; knit 13 plain, knit 
2 together; this will give 15 stitches between 
the seamings; seam 2, knit 8 plain, seam 2, 
slip and bind, knit 13 plain, knit 2 together; 
repeat from “seam two”; 5th row: The sameas 
4th; there will be 138 stitches between the seam- 
ings; the 8 stitches which form the twist in the 
middle of the first needle are never altered; 6th 
row: Same as 4th, giving 11 stitches between 
seamings; 7th row: Seam 2, knit 1, throw 
the thread over and knit 1; do the same for 7 
additional stitches; seam 2, knit 8, seam 2, 
knit 1, throw the thread over and knit 1; do 
the same for 7 additional stitches; 17 stitch- 
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es between the scamings; repeat; 8th row: 
Same as 4th; 9th row: Same as 5th; 10th 
row: Same as 6th; 11th row: Same as 7th; 
12th row: same as 38d; 18throw: Sameas 4th 
ete.; the first needle has two shells with a twist 
between them; the second needle has 3 shells 
and the third 2 shells ; these shells are begun 
with 9 stitches, increased gradually to 17, 
and reduced to 9 again; the twist in the 
middle of the back is made by slipping the 
stitches on the hairpin every second time that 
thread is thrown over increasing the shells to 
17; these shells are carried up about half a fin- 
ger, to form the wrist, after which the second 
and third needles are knitted plain ; the fancy 
back is continued until seven rows before begin- 
ning to narrow; when the shells on the second 
and third needles are turned into plain knitting 
it must be when they are reduced to 9 stitches, 
between the seamings. To shape the mitten, 
knit 12 rows after these two needles are turned 
into plain work; then on the third needle widen 
at the 16th stitch, leaving 15 at the other end of 
the needle; every third row round, widen atthe 
16th stitch from one end of the third needle, add 
the 15th from the other end; this widening, which 
is forthe thumb, must be proportioned accord- 
ing to the shape ofthe hand; when long enough 
slip the thumb stitches on a thread, cast on 9 
stitches in their place, join the works and con- 
tinue the hand until long enough to reach the 
end of the finger; knit eight rows plain all the 
way round, and the next row narrow every 7th 
stitch ; knit seven rows plain and narrow every 
6th stitch, six rows plain and narrow every 5th 
stitch, and so on until after you narrow every 
stitch, then bind off and whip the end together 
on the wrong side; take up the thumb and the 
9 stitches that were made between; narrow at 
each end of these extra stitches every third time 
round until they are all narrowed away, which 
will make a little gusset; when the thumb is 
long enough narrow every 4th stitch; knit four 
plain rows and narrow every 8d stitch, three 
plain and every 2d stitch; two plain and every 
stitch and bind off; if coarser work is desir- 
ed use No. 18 needles and set up one less 
shell, or make only 7 stitches in each shell in- 
stead of 9. 

PANTS, To Make.—It will require about 23 
yds. for a pair of pants. Spread the cloth on a 
table; pin the patterns down smoothly on the 
cloth, folded double that both legs may be cut 
out at the same time; let the nap run down the 
leg; cut so that the remnants may be left in 
nieces as large as possible; line from waistband 
6 or 8 in. down; sew the facings on the pockets; 
press these down; insert the pockets ; now make 
the upper front part; baste together the legs; 
sew the long seams and press them; stitch the 
legs together on the back seam; baste on the 
waist bands; sew them; add the triangle at the 
back; now the strap and buckle; sew on the 
buttons; now finish the bottom of the leg; ex- 
amine your model closely; be sure and have 
the buekram fit nicely and stitch so the stitches 
will not show through; have a hotiron to press 
with ; dampen the seams with a sponge; sew 
ona lock-stitch machine. 
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SELF MEASUREMENTS, For Gentlemen.— 

Boy’s Suit.—From nape of neck to heel of 
boot ; round the neck, as for shirt; from H to I 
for elbow point; on to K for length of sleeve; 
round the breast, underneath the outside gar- 
ment; round the waist, underneath the outside 
garment; length of the trousers inside the legs, 
measure as in trousers for men, from centre of 
fork down to K. 

Coat.— Take these 
measures outside the 
coat: From A to B 
and onto C; from H 
to I for elbow point; 
on to K for length of 
sleeve. Take these 
measures under the 
coat: From D to E 
around the breast; 
from F to G around 
the waist. 

Pants.—From A to 
B round the waist; 
from C to D top to 
bottom; from centre of fork, 
close up, down to KX for length 
of leg inside, keeping the leg 
straight down; from F to G 
round the seat; from H to] 
round the bottom; L round 
the knee. 

Shirt.—Pass the tape round 
the neck; take the length of 
sleeve; measure with arm bent 
as in coat, from centre of back, 
round the elbow, to within 3 
in. of the knuckle; measure 
round the hand, now round 
the chest; each measure to be 
in inches, end the number of 
the same to be given. 

Vest.—Take these measures 
over the waistcoat: From 1 
at centre of the back round 
the inside edge of the collar 
to height required for top 
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buttons; from top button to 
2 for length in front; from 3 
to 4 round the breast; from5 
to 6 round the waist. 

SELF MEASUREMENT, For 
Lady.—Length of skirt in the 
back: Measure from the waist 
at the middle to touch the 
floor. Length of skirt in the front: ditto. 
Length of waist in front: Place one end 
of the measure at the base of the neck and | 
carry it to the waist (1 to 2). Breadth of chest: | 
Piace oneend of the measure at the right side | 
of the chest, close to the arm, and carry it, not | 
too tightly, across to the left arm (5 to 6). | 
Length under the arm: Place the measure un- | 


der the arm and carry it to the waist (18 to 19). | 
Size of waist: Bring the tape around the waist | 
evenly. Arm size: Slip the measure under the 
arm and meet it without drawing it tightly on 
the shoulder. Length of arm: Place the tape | 
on the shoulder at 9, carry it down the antkide: 

doubling at the elbow, 10, to the wrist, 11. 
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Breadth of back: Draw measure tightly from 
shoulder to shoulder (16 to ay Bust measure: 
Draw the tape tightly around the form, letting 
it lie across the front on the line 3-4. Length of 
back: Place the tape at 14 and carry it to 15. 
Shoulder seam: Carry the measure from 24 
to 25. 


SKIRT, Infant’s, To Knit. — Cast on 82 stitch- 
CS; ae across; knit across plain; slip off first 
stitch, narrrow 1, 2 plain, thread over and 
knit 1, thread over and knit 2, narrow 2, knit, 
2, thread overand knit 1, thread over and knit 
2, narrow 2, knit 2, etc., across; purl across; 
sameas4; knit across plain; purl across; knit 
across plain; begin at 4 and so on to 10 until 
you have 4 times knitted the inclusive rows, 
and you will have 4 rows of scallops, which 
form the bottom of the skirt; then knit 2 plain, 
purl 2, 2 plain, purl 2, and so across; make 45 
rows in this manner, being careful to have them 
match, so as to give the work the appearance 
of seaming; cast on 16 stitches for the shoulder; 
then knit across the entire width, shoulder and 
body; purl across; knit 2, thread over and knit 
1, narrow 1, knit 2, ete., across; this last row 
makes a row of holes, through which narrow 
ribbon can be drawn to make the neck smaller, 
if desired; bind off; the sleeve is made of the 4 
rows of scalloping in thesame way as that round 
the bottom of the body, and joined to the 
shoulder. 

SHIRTS, To Make. —Baby’s shirts should be 
made of cambric; linenis too coarse; they are a 
straight piece withthe arm-holes cut outand the 
shouldersshaped; they may beshaped under the 
arms also; fell the seams neatly so that they 
will not rub the tender skin. Gentlemen’s shirts 
are made of white muslin with fine white linen 
for the bosom; the very first thing to do is to 
set the linen bosom on the front; stitch it twice 
across the lower edge, and cut out the neck by 
the shirt pattern; next finish the back. Ifa 
yoke shirt is to be made, gather the fullness, and 
placing it between the front and back of the 
yoke, sew the seam and turn the yoke, leaving 
the seam inside; if it be a sack-shirt, face the 


| back for a depth of 12 in. Next sew up the 


shoulder seams, always leaving the facing of the 
back or the lining of the yoke, to stitch down 
on the right side; this makes all smooth and 
well finished. Then take the sleeves, which 


| have already had the wristbands sewed on, but 


are still open from wristband to shoulder, sew 
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them into the body of the shirt, leaving 4 in. to 
turn down for a facing; this makes unnecessary 
the troublesome arm-hole facing and gives the 
requisite strength and finish; now comes the 
long seam, closing both the sleeve and the body, 
and almost finishing the garment; this seam 
must be carefully felled; make the narrowest 
hem possible round the bottom of the shirt ; 
stay the ends of seams with tiny gussets or a 
tape stitched firmly across; the pattern ought 
to be so perfect that the neck willneed no trim- 
ming out; a circular bandis the best fitting, and 
this requires a pattern; upon the set of the neck 
band depends the fit of the bosom and the com- 
fort of the wearer;.use a tape measure that 
it may be neither too large nor too small, but 


just right; shirt bosoms should always be lin- 


ed. Woolenshirts are the best for farmers, both 
in summer and winter; they absorb the per- 
spiration, prevent chills and protect the person 
from sudden change of temperature; the colors 
are permanent, and with wide turndown collar 
of the same material, blue flannel makes an ap- 
propriate and tidy garment. 

SHOES, Creaking, To Prevent. — Rub a little 
oliye oil into the sole, especially about the waist 
and ball; in boots intended for out-of-door 
wear, avoid letting the oil get into the seams, as 
it might, by dissolving the wax on the thread, 
be the cause of leakage. 

SHOES, To Deodorize.—A strong solution of 
ironand copperas in water will remove the disa- 
greeable smell arising from boots or shoes worn 
during the summer months. 

SHOES, To Dry.—When taken off, fill full of 
dry oats; this will rapidly absorb the moisture; 
as it performs this action, it swells and fills the 
shoe, keeping the form good, and drying the 
leather without hardening it. 

SHOES. To Polish.—Brush off before black- 
ing; never wet, nor allow the blacking to dr 
before polishing. Patent leather will look aad 
some if rubbed with unsalted butter, rubbed in 
with flannel, and polished with buckskin. French 
kid can be made to look well, if rusty, by a mix- 
ture of equal parts ink and sweet oil, applied 
with camel’s hair brush and dried in by the fire. 

SILK AND WOOL, To Detect Cotton in. — 1. 
Unravel and burn the threads; cotton burns 
freely, leaving little or noblack charcoal; wool 
and silk shrivel up, leave a black charcoal, and 
give a strong smell. — 2. Put into chlorine wa- 
ter or bleaching liquor. Tie cotton is whitened, 
and the silk and wool turn yellow, and can be 
distinguished by a lens. — 3. Take a thread and 
break it; if it breaks off brittle, it is cotton; if, 
in breaking, fibres pull out, it is wool or silk. 

SOCKS, Crocheted. — With single zephyr of 
the desired color and a rather small hook make 
a chain long enough to go around baby’s leg, 
probably 35 stitches, more or less; join them 
together to form a round, and work in DC 
(double crochet), putting the hook through the 
underhalf of each stitch for about 15 rounds; 
this forms the leg. Now, forthe top part of the 
foot, raise 13 stitches, crochet tricotee; that is, 
putin the hook as before, pull the wool through 
and leave the loop on the hook; work these 13 
stitches forward and backward in crochet trico- 
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tee for 10 rows, forward and backward making 
1 row; on the next row narrow by drawing the 
wool through the first 3 vertical stitches on the 
right hand side of the piece, and again through 
the 3 stitches immediately before the last loop ; 
repeat these narrowings on the next row; there 
are now 5 stitches; make a DC in each; the 
top part of the foot is finished. Next, work down 
the left side of this piece in DC; then around 
the stitches at the bottom of the leg, and after- 
ward along the right of the foot and around the 
toe; in doing this be careful about the left side 
of the foot; the hook here should be put. under 
the last of the afghan stitches down the side and 
through the stitch below; work round and 
round the bottom of foot and leg in DC for 6 or 
7rounds; then turn the work inside out, place 
the 2 sides carefully together, put the hook 
through 7 stitches at the the end and draw the 
wool through the whole; crochet in DC the bot- 
tom edges of the foot together till only 7 stitches 
are left; put the hook through all of these, draw 
them together to match the toe end, fasten off, 
turn it inside out again, and the foot is finished. 
Next fasten the wool on the top of the leg; 
make 8 chains, work 2 treble into the same hole, 
miss 2 stitches, and fasten with a DC into the 
the 8d stitch; make 2 chains, work 2 trebles 
into the same hole as DC; miss 2 stitches and 
work a DC on the 8d; repeat this scallop all 
around the top of the leg; the work isnow com- 
plete with the exception of a little chain and 
tassels, or a narrow ribbon around the ankle. 
Recapitulatton: Cast on 35 stitches for the top 
of lez; leg 15 rounds deep; top of foot 15 stitch- 
es wide, and WO rows to narrowings for the toe; 
2 rows of narrowings, 8 stitches in all; toe, 5 
stitches wide; depth of foot, 6 or 7 rounds; 
finish with scallop on leg and ribbon around 
ankle. 

STOCKINGS, To Knit.— We give the following 
directions for knitting silk stockings, but the 
same directions will also apply to wool or cot- 
ton, except that the number of stitches cast on 
will be less in proportion as the size of the 
yarn is larger: Materials, 24 0z.; cast on 84 
stitches with No. 16-or 17 needles; ribbing 84 
stitches, knit 2, purl 2 for 44 rounds; legs, 84 
stitches; increase 1 stitch on first round, and 
knit plain for 10 in., including ribbed top ; nar- 
rowings, 85 stitches ; decrease 6 times with 7 
plain rounds between or 12 decreasings in each ; 
ankle, 73 stitches; knit 80 rounds plain; heel, 
87 stitches; knit 86 rows; turn the heel Welsh 
fashion; pick up 19 stitches from each side of 
heel; foot, 72 stitches; knit 50 rounds, or 5} in., 
including heel; toe, 72 stitches; decrease 10 
rounds, 40 decreasings in all with 1 plain round 
between; cast off with 16 stitches on each nee- 
dle. Gentleman’s plain silk sock.—Material ; 8 
oz.silk for 1 pair; needles, No. 16 or 17 ; cast on 
108 stitches; ribbing, knit 2, purl 2 for 50 
rounds ; leg, 108 stitches; increase 1 stitch on 
back needle 1st round, and knit 80 rounds 
plain; narrowings, 109 stitches ; decrease on the 
40th, 48th, 56th, 64th, 72d, 80th and 88th rounds; 
ankle, 95 stitches; knit 42 rounds; heel, 49 
stitches; knit 88 rows; narrow after the Welsh 
fashion ; pick up 24 stitches on each side of heel; 
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foot, 95 stitches ;_ knit 90 rounds, or 9} long in- 
cluding heel, longer or shorter, according to 
length of foot required; toe, 95 stitches; narrow 
every 8d round till only 44, stitches remain; 
knit front and back stitches together and cast 
off. Lady’s ribbed silk stocking.—Materials, 43 
oz. of silk for 1 pair; cast on 121 stitches on No. 
16 or 17 needles; rib, (knit 8, purl 1) for about 
14 in. in length, purling 2 in the centre of the 
back needle where the seam is; narrowings, 121 
stitches, 12 times, decreasing Lon each side of 
the seam stitch as in plain knitting with 7 rounds 
of plain ribbing between the narrowings; ankle, 
97 stitches; mb about 24 in.; heel, 49 stitches ; 
rib 36 rows, knitting 2 together in the middle of 
the last row; heel turned in Welsh fashion; 
pick up 20 stitches on each side of the heel; 
foot, 96 stitches ; knit about 8 in. long including 
heel ; toe, 96 stitches ; narrow every 8d row 13 
times; cast off with 22 stitches on each needle. 

TRUNKS, To Pack. — After the trunks are 
ready, get everything together which is to be 
packed, and then go quietly and systematically 
to work; put the heavy things at the bottom, 
packing them tightly, so that they will not rat- 
tle about when the trunk is reversed; put the 
small articles in thetray; anything which will 
be scratched or defaced by rubbing should be 
wrapped in a handkerchief and laid among soft 
things; if you must carry anything breakable, 
do it up carefully, and put it in the centre of the 
trunk, packing clothing closely about it; bot- 
tles should have the corks tied in with strong 
twine; putthem near articles which cannot be 
injured by the contents if a breaking occurs. If 
the dress is separate from the corsage, it can be 
laid in the tray with only a siight fold at the 
top of the skirt; the train is spread out first; 
then every puff or fold is kept up by soft wads 
of yellow tissue paper, white having been found 
to darken white and delicately-tinted satins; 
this is to prevent the creasing or crushing to 
which velvet and satin are particularly liable; 
large sheets of the paper are then placed over 
the whole. The waist is next taken and laid 
out flat upon the paper-covered skirt. The 
sleeves are filled with paper so as to retain the 


shape made by the arms; every button is cov- 
atoll with paper, and under bead fringes, etc., 
are laid pieces of paper to prevent discoloration 
or cutting; over the whole is then placed a final 
layer. When the top tray is reached, and, per- 
haps, the next one also, beside the paper a sheet 
of the finest cotton batting, such as florists use, 
is placed over it, and,in turn, over this a layer 
of oil silk. Tack on the trunk a card with your 
permanent address; as this card is to be con- 
sulted only if the trunk is lost, it is not neces- 
sary to be constantly changing it. 

UMBRELLAS, To Cover.—'l’o cover one suftfi- 
ciently well for common use, is not a formida- 
ble task; if a whole section of the worn-out 
covering remains, it may be used as a pattern 
for the new; or, cut a paper circle of about the 
desired diameter; make the circle 8 sided ; cut 
this into 8 triangular pieces ; the base will befor 
the selvage; now you have a perfect umbrella 
pattern minus the seams, for which allowance 
need be made only along the half toward the 
centre; use old muslin first. 

VEST, To Make.—In cutting a vest 2 yards of 
material will be required; pin the patterns 
smoothly on the cloth folded double; after the 
fronts are cut, cut out the collar, tacings and 
pocket-welts; now cut the back, lining, and 
pockets; before removing the pattern from the 
front, mark with chalk the places of the pock- 
ets; first stitch up and press the little gore be- 
neath the pocket; cut the places for the pock- 
ets; sew on the welts; insert the pockets and 
press; on the right side baste a strip of strong 
linen under the buttons; sew on the buttons 
strongly; sew on the lining of the collar to the 
outside front of the vest; stitch on the facings 
down the front and press; also on the bottom; 
now sew the outside of the collar to the lining 
of the vest ; baste upon it the buckram ; fit the 
outside and lining neatly together; fell all 
around; proceed in the same way with the left 
side now; only work the button-holes last; 
make and baste on the back the buckle strap; 
sew the back and fronts together at the shoul 
ders and under the arms. 
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Harmony. 


REMARKS. — Near the face the utmost care 
must be used to keep the colors soft and inde- 
scribable; for a brilliant color destroys the finest 
complexion, and the aim of dress is to enhance, 
not to destroy. 

BLACK. —When not worn for mourning, black 
will bear bright colors, and sets off gold orna- 
ments effectively, asalsoa fair complexion. Black 
velvet for diamonds and lace, is very effective, and 
harmonizes with all bright colors. 

BLUE.— This harmonizes with orange and a 
warm, rich brown; it is discordant with yellow; 
intolerable with green. Blue requires white next 
to the complexion. Other harmonious com- 
binations are blue, crimson, gold,salmon, drab, 
stone, white, gray, straw, maize or chestnut. 

, CERISE.— This harmonizes well with silver- 

ray, lilac, or a pale lavender; will bear, in ad- 
dition, a little gold, and then may allow a point 
of scarlet orcrimson. Blue with cerise is harsh; 
but blue and gold, arranged in small quantities, 
will harmonize. 

CLARET. — Harmonizes with orange and gold, 
but not with yellow. Richif trimmed with black 
lace. 

CRIMSON. — This is often seen with blue in 
paintings, but it requires white to harmonize. It 
will bear blue and gold, or orange, combined with 
discrimination; it will bear orange alone, but is 
improved by the softening of black or white lace. 
Crimson and purple are discordant alone, but 
crimson will bear purpleand pale green in small 
quantities; it is dangerous to the complexion, 
unless clear or glowing and slightly olive, when 
white should be placed between the complexion 
and the color. 

DRAB. — The drabs, fawn, mauve and mouse 
colors, have mucb the same general character as 


the grays, but are not so cold in tone. Crimson, 
blue and green relieve. 

GRAY.—The grays adapt themselves to 
bright colors. Crimson or scarlet is effective up- 
onadark ground. The grays require white next 
the complexion when trimmed with their own 
color. 

GREEN. — Grateful to the eve, but difficult to 
manage. Harmonizes with pale red; better with 
pale scarlet; but for an evening dress is most ef- 
fective with gold; in the open airagrees well with 
white, and may be relieved with scarlet or crim- 
son used sparingly; is dulled in effect by black. 
Very dark green requires white or crimson; it 
harmonizes with blue or pink of certain shades. 
Light green looks well with white; may be used 
with a darker shade, ora rich brown. 

LAVENDER. — Lilac, lavenderand mauve har- 
monize with cerise, used sparingly, and with gold; 
but are better trimmed with the same color of a 
shade darker or lighter; white may be used freely; 
black sparingly; lavender takes black for half- 
mourning; mauve takes white or black for slight 
mourning. 

MAGENTA. — A variety of claret; improved by 
contact with black; injured by green; destroys 
scarlet placed upon it in small quantities. 

MAROON —Hasa tendency to brown; har- 
monizes with gold or orange; will bear a little 
green; heightened in effect by white or black; 
suits but few, and requires skilful handling. 

ORANGE. — Effective in theevening; with pur- 
ple has asplendid appearance, but suits only a 
tallcommanding figure; black, especially in lace, 
is an efficient contrast; white is less effective, but 
looks well by gas light; orange harmonizes well 
with blue, but would form a doubtful combina- 
tion in dress; minute points of scarlet, black or 
white may beadded, but for dress orange is best 
alone, or with purple, black, or white. 

PINK, — 1a best alone, or with pure white; 
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effective with narrow linesof black, or black lace; 
bears silver trimming, and with dark green or 
light blue makes a pretty combination. 

PUCE. — Requires gold or orange. Itis bright- 
ened by scarlet; not a good cclor. 

PURPLE.—Has a muagniticent effect with gold. 
A clear crimson or scarlet brightens it, but re- 
quires management as to quantity; this combi- 
nation is improved by gold, or a little orange or 
amber. A minute quantity of green, as a tiny 
sprig, suits some shades. White and black may 
be used freely. 

RED.—A pale green locks well with it in 
small quantities, but a palesea-green, pearl or sil- 
ver-gray, better. Blue and red are of an opposite 
character, but certain shades look well together. 

SCARLET. — This, in an opera-cloak or fancy 
dress, has a brilliant effect trimmed with gold, 
and Larmonizes well with white; in trimmings it 
is a valuable addition to gray, or to any of the 
light neutral tints; will bear black lace or swan’s- 
down. 

WHITE. — White muslin is appropriate for the 
young, and for festive occasions. It admits of 
the brightest trimmings, though scarlet and blue 
are most effective. Dull gold is effective with rich 
white silk or satin. Lace, either black or white, 
looks well, and colored tulle is effective over a 
white silk or satin underdress. Faintly tinted 
whites are effective, with the color of the tint as 
trimming, but look badly in contact with white. 

YELLOW. —- Harmonizes best with purple. 
Black may be used as trimming. Amber, straw, 
primrose and canary, are feebler in effect than 
orange; these shades are rendered weaker by con- 
tact with any strong color or tone; black looks 
well in lace only; trimmings ofa faint crimson or 
cerise have a cheerful effect, but require a little 
dash in the wearer; white may be used as lace, 
but with care, and will call for the addition of 
small points of stronger color. 


SUITABILITY. 


REMARKS. — No complexion can bear every 
hue; try them all; wear that which is most. be- 
coming. Complexions require the colors that en- 
force their peculiar excellence, and render defects 
less conspicuous. The pink of the complexion is 
brought out by a green setting in dress or bon- 
net; any lady who has a fair complexion, that 
admits of having its rose-tint a little heightened, 
may make effective use of green; but :t should be 
delicate, since it is of importance to preserve har- 
mony; when there is in the face a tint of orange, 
mixed with brown, a brick-red hue will result 
from the use of green; if any green at all be used 
in such a ease, it should be dark. A lady with a 
florid complexion should choose bright red, vio- 
let, or other colors which will out-shine the high 
tone of the complexion; for jewels, diamonds, 
corals, garnets; a diamond pendant ona band of 
ruby velvet will puta florid face in eclipse at 
once. A lady of a pale complexion will dress with 
advantage by choosing grays of all shades, with 
bows of pale yellow, or black, with relief of pink 
garnets, lava and cameos. All shades of blue or 
green, and some tints of purple and red, suit a 


sallow complexion. Intensely pallid complex- 
ions, if shaded by black hair, will not bear a dead 
white against the face, and only the softest and 
finest lace in collar or ruffle is becoming. A light, 
rosy complexion harmonizes with a silver-gray 
or pearl; gray tints will be found to suit most 
complexions. A pale complexion, if healthy and 
natural, is improved by black; black does not suit 
the extremely pallid complexion. Blue imparts 
orange, which enriches white complexions and 
light fresh tints; it also improves the yellow hair 
of blondes. 

BLONDES, Colors Becoming to.—If the hair is 
dull, light brown, no brillianey of complexion, 
the eves gray or blue, then never wear red, fawn 
colors or gray. Wear black, creamy white, pale 
pink, pale blue, invisible green. If the hair is 
auburn, the eyes brown, choose scarlet, blue, gold 
or purple. To set offa fair blonde complexion to 
advantage choose pale pink, rose, lilae, or white, 
or dark green, dark purple, violet or caroubier. 
Blue should never approach red hair. Choose for 
red hair, white, of a creamy tone, black, invisi- 
ble green, rich bottle green, rich blue green, 
plum color, amethyst, brownisk purple, pale 
yellow, brown, olive green, gray green, stone 
gray, claret color, maroon, gold color, pale am- 
ber, dark amber, reds approaching amber. The 
following should be avoided: Blue of all shades, 
blue white, pale green, scarlet, or all bright reds, 
bright rose pink, all violet pinks, blue purple, 
lavender. Chocolate colors, and warm beeeat 
partaking of red, may be worn by fair or dark 
persons, provided they be not too pale, in which 
case the contrast will render the face death-like. 
For the golden blonde with hazel eyes the pro- 
per colors are, turquoise blue, rose pink, warm 
greens from dark to light, cream white, reds, 
yellows, ambers, purple, violet, black, warm 
grays, fawns, brown, flame color. The colors to 

e avoided are, cold blues, mauve pinks, cold 
greens, light pink, blue white, lavender, cold 
lilacs, cold grays. The golden blonde with gray, 
green or light hazel eyes, and pale, luminous 
“matte” skin, must make quite a different choice 
of colors, namely: Olive green, light and dark, 
black, cream white, all soft yellow greens, stone 
gray, blue gray, gray blue, turquoise blue, pale 
peacock blues, transparent white, mauve pinks, 
amethyst, lightand “en heliotropein all shades, 
pale amber. The colors to be avoided are, or- 
ange, brilliant yellow, scarlet, tan color, heavy 
blue green, blue white, blue purple, cold blues, 
lavender, fawns, frank pinks, all reds, from dark 
to light. The following are the colors for a cool 
blonde: Jet black, blue black, cold dark green, 
cool pale green, blue white, cool grays, all cold 
blues, heliotrope purples, cold pale violet pink, 
cold lilacs, lavender. The colors to be avoided 
are: Reds, warm blues, yellow greens, olives, 
browns, yellows, warm violets, ambers, cream 
white, fawns, tans, russet. 

BRUNETTES. Colors Becoming to.— The color 
which mostenhances beauty 1s decidedly yellow; 
bright red or green are becoming, as are all 
bright colors. Diamonds or amber jewelry suit 
best. For brown black hair, steel-gray eves and 
a fair skin, with rosy color, the following colors 
suit: Green, of all dark or full shades; blue 
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white, cream white, blacks, fawns, grays, reds, 
dark to light, rose de chine, gold color, gray- 
blue, all shades of blue, lilac and violet. Avoid 
pale green,old gold,ali fade colors,and too subtle 
tones, like mauves. Perhaps no color surpasses 
the effect of unrelieved black. Black velvet 
should be avoided where the contrasts are too 
startling. With black hair and a high color the 
effects are rarely in good taste, though often ex- 
ceedingly brilliant; while a dark green, claret or 
blue would be more harmonious. For very dark- 
brown hair, dark-brown eyes and matte com- 

lexion the following colors are to be chosen: 

lack, cream white, purple, violet, amber,olive 

reen, light or dark, rose pink, reds, especially 
dick reds, all the rich dark-red purples, ma- 
roons, some dark-blue greens, like peacock, rus- 
set. Avoid blue white, all light and cold blues, 
grays, mauve, cold yellows, pale greens. Where 
this color of hair and skin is combined with 
green hazel eyes, the range of color may be ex- 
tended to cooler tones. Usually the complexion 
becomes a little fairer with green or hazel eyes, 
though the general tone is thesame. The brown 
haired type, with warm brown skin and brown 
eyes, seems often to have an instinct toward cer- 
tain barbaric contrasts; blue and red, black and 
yellow, blue and red and blue and yellow are 
very fine with it; but avoid black, blue, white 
ae all pale and cold colors; all the blues worn 
must be warm and rich ; the following colors are 
to be chosen for it; All reds, amber, all yellow, 
cream white, brown, maroon, olive green, rose 

ink in small quantities, all warm blues from 
ae to light, tan colors, fawn colors, tea colors, 
flame color. Avoid cold and pale blues, light 

reen, all cold greens, pale violets, violet pinks, 

lack, blue white, even the transparent blue 
white and gray of white muslin. There is a type 
met sometimes, that is most brilliant. The hair 
is black, the eyes a very dark brown, a golden- 
brown skin, with a rich, warm color in the 
cheek, the teeth often very brilliant. This type 
should never wear black at all. Nothing is bet- 
ter than the warm, dark browns, the claret 
colors, the deep ambers, creamy white, and 
yellows. It should wear no pale colors, but a 
warm, pale pink or flame color, and for jewels 
or ornaments, topazes, garnets, amber and dia- 
monds. The most frequent type of the black- 
haired is combined with black eyes and a sallow 
complexion; teeth often dazzling white and 
mouth large; black, relieved with transparent 
white, a dark, warm gray, and occasionally a 
flame color or a dull red form the best setting 
for this type. There is very little color in it, 
and no color is truly harmonious with it. Es- 
pecially where the eyes are fine, nothing so 
good can be done as to dress this type in black, 
with lace at the throat, white lace, to cast some 
light upon the face. There is no more beautiful 
type of the black-haired than that with pale 
en and blue eyes; its possible range of color 
is wide ; its most judicious range of coloris yel- 
low and green, and, though it may wear pur- 
ple, nothing will be better than blues and some 
reds, thoug 
the sapphire shades and blues of the Chinese 
colors, such as come in the Canton crepes, can- 


the blues are the best; blues of 
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not be improved upon for this type; the reds 
can be worn, though the lighter reds are too 
startling, and the dark reds, such as cardinal, 
are better; very pale shell pink, blue grays and 
white, both cream and blue white and black, 
both solid and transparent. 

GENERAL SUGGESTIONS. —“ No woman is 
ugly when she is dressed.” Only Lord Chester- 
field could have been guilty of such a gallant 
perversion of the truth. If he used the word 
“dressed” advisedly, and meant clothed with a 
due regard to the selection of becoming colors 
and to the cut and style of the gown to suit the 
individuality of the wearer, he was undoubtedly 
right—no woman is ugly when she is artistic- 
ally and becomingly dressed. But so few women 
seem to know what colors will enhance or de- 
stroy their good looks, what style of gown will 
conceal their defects and heighten their charms 
and what way of arranging their hair will im- 
prove their faces, that dress ofttimes instead of 
adding beauty to the appearance has the con- 
trary effect. People who are florid must be 
careful what reds they use even more than the 
pale People A deep blue red, that red sug- 
gested in a plum or the velvet leaf of a red 
pansy that has caught a shade from the petals 
of its near neighbor, the dark blue pansy, is 
the color for florid complexions. Grown peo- 
pe should be careful not to wear bright red. As 
Modjeska observes: “As one grows older red 
is more becoming above the fice than below 
it.” Dark cardinal velvet above gray hair and 
dark eyes has a most charming effect Pink is 
most becoming for fair young people. Rose 
color, combined with black, white or gray, can 
be worn with impunity by the youthful and 
fair. Magenta should be sf aimee - Only a daz- 
zling beauteous being could survive the uglify- 
ing effect of this depraved color, and then it 
must be combined with white. Dark sage green 
is an almost universally becoming color. It an- 
nuls any tinge of green there may be in the 
complexion; for this reason brunette people 
generally look well in green. Only those who 
have an exquisite complexion should dare to 
wear pale green. If the complexions are clear, 
rosy, and fair, pale and dark have equal priv- 
ileges. Dark green, combined with pale, is be- 
coming to brunettes with clear, pallid complex- 
ions. Yellow is a delicious color—a favorite 
hue of the old masters and Dame Nature. 
Warm yellow has a good effect on the com- 
plexion. It makes the skin look fairer than it 
really is. It goes pleasingly with many colors. 
A brunette will look particularly handsome in 
a green yellow. Mustard color, which is insuf- 
ferable by daylight, is Spend delicious in the 
gaslight. Pure blue and yellow are harsh. A 
good rule is never to combine two colors of 
equal intensity. One of the two colors should 
be dull and not too pure. People with blue 
eyes should not wear bright blue. It makes 
their eyes look faded and detracts from the 
bloom of the complexion. Every color can be 
made becoming by being artistically arranged 
and relieved by another color, or by soft effects 
of lace or airy tulle. All but people with coarse 
complexions look exceedingly well in white. 
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REMARKS.—The hair should be washed once 
a month, and shampooed every three months ; 
it should afterward be rubbed dry with a towel. 
To dry the hair before the fire is Injurious to its 
Vitality.Once or twice weekly some ofthe washes 
recommended for promoting the growth of the 
hair may be used. Combing and brushing are 
of great service in promoting the hair’s nutri- 
tion; soft brushes are the best. Never usea 
broken, jagged comb, and then go around com- 
laining that your hair is coming out in hand- 
uls. A little—half to one teaspoonful —of 
scented oil may once a week be rubbed well in- 
to the hair and its roots, and the superfluous 
oil removed by the use of a towel. The daily 
use of oil, except in some rare cases of obstinate 
dry hair, is objectionable. If you want a head 
of thick hair, ep it cut as short as you con- 
veniently can. Clipping the ends about once 
a month will be found useful in promoting its 
growth, when it is not desired to shorten too 
much. Never should a woman allow her hair 
to grow to the level of her waist, for it will 
thin the hair and weaken the system. Of the 
mustache, beard and whiskers, it is eqally 
necessary to moderate their length, and that it 
will be found of advantage to occasionally ap- 
ply a little oil and some stimulating lotion. 
Combing and brushing will also be of service. 
Directly hair shows any signs of thinning, 
shave it off or cut away as much as possible, 
according to its situation. Brush the eyebrows 
every day, in their proper artistic line, and oc- 
casionally rub in a little olive oil and some 
preparation. Once every month the Ms of the 
yetsabce may, with advantage, be cut. If prop- 
erly done, their beauty will be enhanced. 
COLOR, To Improve.—A. good circulation is 
essential to fineness. The scalp must be stimu- 
lated by brushing and use of the ammonia bath. 
Hair cannot be glossy, rich colored and thick, 
unless the bodily vigor is what it should be. 
The best remedy for poor color is strict care. 
Never oil red hair to make it darker; it should 
be kept wavy and light, to show off the lights 
and ada with which it abounds. The sun 
has a good effect on obnoxious shades, if other- 
wise attended to. Pale hair shows a want of 
iron in the system, which may be supplied by a 
free use of beefsteaks, pure beef gravies and ‘red 
wines. Salt-water bathing strengthens the sys- 
tem and the hair. Hardly any shade is unlove- 
ly when luxuriant; it is only when diseased or 
uncared for that the color appears disagreeable. 
Sandy hair, when well brushed and kept glossy 
with the natural oil of the scalp, changes to a 
golden tinge. Tow-headed children should be 
sent into the sun that its rays may affect the 
iron in the blood and change the color to an 
agreeable shade. 
DRESSING.—Few pay enough attention to 
the shape of their heads and faces in arranging 
the hair, and the consequence is anything but a 
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graceful appearance. A woman with an oval 
face, regular features and Grecian head can 
wear her hair in almost any fashion. A sharp or 
regular profile admits of the hair being twisted 
in a coil. A woman with a round, piquant face 
should wear her hair dressed high on the head. 
Ifthe hair grows down on the neck very far 
and the hair is dressed high on the head, little 
curls should be made about the nape of the 
neck. It is unwise to wear the hair in one fash- 
ion any length of time. That portion exposed 
to the air will become discolored and brittle, 
besides producing bald spots. Every night the 
hair should be taken down and combed out of 
tangles witha bone comb. A rubber comb will 
split the hair; then brush vigorously the whole 
length of the hair. It is impossible for one to 
do this thoroughly for one’s self, but two sisters 
or friends can exchange services. The hair 
should then be firmly but tightly braided; two 
braids are best. Tie the ends with woolen ma- 
terial, never with cotton, and do not put in any 
hairpins, as, while sleeping, they are apt to be- 
come rusty and produce baldness. If you wear 
a bang, always wear your own hair. The bang 
should be washed almost every day to keep it 
in good condition for curling. To cut a bang 
straight across, comb down sufficient hair, 
leaving a straight part between the bang and 
long hair. A bang to curl nicely should be cut 
straight below the eyebrows. Wet the hair and 
clip evenly across. A tightly frizzled bang 
looks unnatural. Loose, natural-looking rings 
are tasteful. Coarse paper is the best to put the 
hair up in. Double a piece in the center, catch 
it in the ends of the hair and_roll up, pinning 
the ends of the i gs down. Do not flatten the 
paper when rolling, or the curls will not be 
round. When taking the curls out, comb with 
a& coarse comb, and brush all straight hair 
smoothly back. For crimping the hair there 
are regular hairpins. Crimped hair is becom- 
ing for married ladies, but not for girls. The 
hair should be crimped on either side of the 
part, back to the crown of the head. Some 
young faces with broad foreheads look well 
with the hair crimped and combed straight 
back, with a coil at the nape of the neck. There 
are several washes recommended to stimulate 
growth of hair, but the best recipe is cleanli- 
ness and brushing. Sage tea will darken the 
hair and make it soft, and has been known to 
help the growth. Abstain from wetting, twist- 
ing,or tightly binding the hair ; wetting the hair 
often, to keep it in place, will produce dryness 
and a faded appearance. Disentangle carefully, 
and arrange so as to allow the current of fluid 
to course along the tubes; where the hair is 
naturally dry, some greasy substance may oc- 


casionally be used. If naturally greasy, no 
grease is needed. A healthy system sould 


supply oil enough for the hair. 

GROWTH, To Promote.— When the hair is in 
a weakly state, and falls off, cutting it once a 
month will be found of great service. Ammonia 
is the most heathful and efficient stimulus 
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known, and quickens growth when nothing else 
will. (See Tonics AND RESTORATIVES in this 
department; also Baldness and Dandruff in 
MEDICINE, in HEALTH AND DISEASE. 


DEPILATORIES. 


REMARKS.—Superfluous hairs are the result 
of x» morbid condition, and must be eradicated 
as a disease. Care should be taken to brush 
the back hair upward from childhood to prevent 
growth of hairs on the neck. Depilatories act 
either mechanically or chemically. To the first 
class belong adhesive plasters, that, on their re- 
moval from the skin, bring away the hair with 
them. The second class includes substances 
which destroy the hair by chemical action. 
Lime or orpiment, and generally both of them, 
have fovned the leading ingredients in depila- 
tories. The first acts by its causticity, and when 
an alkali is present by reducing that also, either 
wholly or in part, to the caustic state. The ac- 
tion of the orpiment is of a less certain character, 
and its use is even dangerous when applied to a 
highly sensitive or an abraded surface. 

ARSENICAL. — 1. Nitre and sulphur, each, 1 
ee orpiment, 8 parts; quicklime, 8 parts; soap 

ees, 82 parts ; boil to the consistence of creamn.— 

2. Quicklime, 30 parts; orpiment, 4 parts; pow- 
dered gum Arabic, 60 parts ; mix, and keepin a 
tightly-corked bottle. When used, form a paste 
with water. Apply, and let remain 5 or 10 min- 
utes, when the superfluous hair can be removed 
with the back ofa knife. 

BOETTGER’S. —Powdered sulphydrate of so- 
dium, 1 part; washed chalk, 3 parts; madeinto a 
thick paste with a little water. Leta layer about 
the thickness of the back of a knife be spread 
upon the surface. After 2 or 3 minutes the hairs 
are transformed into a soft mass which may be 
removed by water. A more prolonged action 
would attack the skin. 

CAZENAVE’S.—Quicklime, 1 part; carbonate 
of soda, 2 parts; lard 8 parts; mix. Applied 
as an ointment. 

CHINESE.—Crystallized hydrosulphate of so- 
da, 3 parts; quicklime, in powder, 10 parts; 
starch, 10 parts; mix with water; apply to the 
skin, and scrape off in 2 or 8 minutes, with a 
wooden knife. 

ELECTRIC. — A moistened sponge electrode 
from the positive pole of the battery, having 
previously been placed on the back of the neck, 
or fixed at some other convenient spot, a 3-cor- 
nered needle, with sharp cutting edges, set in a 
handle and attached to the negative pole of the 
battery, is made to enter the hair follicle, along- 
side the hair, care being taken to make the needle 
penetrate to the depth of the follicle. The ac- 
tion of the current causes a few bubbles of vis- 
cid froth to be observed. As soon as this mani- 
fests itself, the needle should be rotated a few 
times, to cause the sharp corners to scrape away 
the debris, and allow electrical contact with a 
fresh surface. The operation is continued until 
the hair becomes loose, and comes away with 
the slightest traction. The operator then pro- 
ceeds with the next hairin like manner, and so on, 
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PLASTER. — Spread equal parts of resin and 
pitch on a piece of thin leather, and apply; let 
it remain 8 minutes, and pull off suddenly, when 
it brings the hairs with it. If the plaster were 
left on longer, it would be apt to bring the skin. 

RAYER’S.—Quicklime, 2 oz.; salt of tartar, 4 
oz.; charcoal, } oz. 

REDWOOD’S.—A strong solution of sulphide 
of barium, made into a paste with powdered 
starch; applyimmediately; leave a few minutes; 
then scrape off with the back of a knife. 

SPOLASCO’S.—Freshly prepared sulphide of 
calcium and quicklime, equal parts. 

VEGETABLE ESSENCE.— Take polypody of 
oak, cut into small pieces, and put any quantity 
into aglass vessel; cover 1 in.in depth with Lis- 
bon or French white wine, and place the vessel 
in hot water 24 hours; then distil off the liquor. 
Apply with a linen cloth, and allow to remain 
on during the night. Oil of walnuts and the dis- 
tilled waters of the leaves and roots of celandine 
are also said to be efficacious. 


Dyes AND BLEACHES. 
REMARKS.—Fortunately bleaching and dye- 


ing are such tedious processes that few persons 
submit to their bondage. Once applied, dye be- 
comes a necessity. Dyes need to be applied once 
a week, and it is well to touch the partings twice 
as often with a fine comb dipped in the dye, as 
the hair always shows the natural color as fast as 
it grows from the roots. 

BLACK. — 1. Oxide of lead, 4} dr.; glycerine, 
75 dr.; water, 84 0z.; precipitated sulphur, 44 
dr.— 2. Acetate of lead, 13 dr.; hyposulphite ot 
soda, 23 dr.; glycerine, 1 38-5 0z.; spirits of wine, 
3 1-5 02.3; distilled water, 27 1-5 oz. Dissolve the 
salts separately, and mix the glycerine and alco- 
hol with the hyposulphite ; then gradually pour 
the solution of lead into the mixture. — 38. 
Wash the head witb spring water,and comb the 
hair in the sun, having dipped the comb in oil 
of tartar; do this about 3 times a day, and in 
less than a fortnight the hair becomes black. 
The leaves of the wild vine, infused in water, are 
said to render the hair black and prevent falling 
off. — 4. Cleanse the hair with dilute ammonia 
water; then moisten with dilute solution of gall- 
ic acid or ammonium sulphide, and go over it 
with a comb moistened with a solution of 1 part 
nitrate of silver in 9 Soke water, touching the 
scalp as little as possible. — 5. (French.) Melt 
together in a bowl, set in boiling water, 4 oz. 
white wax in 9 oz. olive oil, stirring in, when 
melted and mixed, 2 oz. burned cork in powder. 
This gives a lustrous blackness to the hair. Ap- 
ply like pomade, brushing it wellin and through 
the hair. It changes the color instantly. — 6. 
(Hager’s.) 10 parts subnitrate of bismuth and 
150 parts glycerine are mixed in a glass vessel 
and Renta in awater bath; asolution of potash 
is then added in small portions, and with con- 
tinued agitation, until a clear solution has been 
obtained, to which a concentrated solution of 
citric acid is added until merely a slight alkaline 
reaction is observed; enough orange flower wa- 
teris added to make the whole liquid weigh 800 


oa 
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pas the addition of a small quantity of a so- 
ution of aniline color completes the preparation. 

BLONDE. — 1. 1 qt. of lye prepared from the 
ashes of vine twigs, bryony, celandine roots, and 
turmeric, of each 4 0z.; saffron and lily roots, of 
each, 2 dr.; flowers of mullein, yellow stechas, 
broom, and St. John’s Wort, each, 1 dr.; boil 
together and strain clear. —2. 5 oz. distilled 
water; $ 0z., each, acetate of iron and nitrate of 
silver; 1 oz. nitrate of bismuth; moisten the hair, 
and after an hour, touch with a mixture of equal 
parts sulphide of potassium and distilled water. 
— 3. A strong aqueous solution of sodium sul- 
phite, rendered slightly alkaline with carbonate 
of soda. 

BROWN. — 1. Dissolve permanganate of pot- 
ash, 4 oz. in 1 pt. rose-water, and arter having 
cleansed the hair with a solution of hartshorn, a 
teaspoonful to 1 qt. water, and dried it well 
with a towel, apply. It takes effect immediately 
and the desired shade may be obtained by apply- 
ing more or less of the solution. — 2. Acetate 
of lead, 2 dr.; hyposulphate of soda, 1 dr.; rose 
water, 14 0z.; glycerine, 2 0z.; dissolve the acetate 
of lead and the hyposulphate in separate por- 
tions of the rose water; filter separately; mix, 
and add the glycerine. —3. Add ammonia to or- 
dinary black hair dye made from nitrate of sil- 
ver. The more ammonia added the lighter the 
shade. — 4. Solutions of pyrogallic acid in di- 
luted alcohol, are used with good effect. 

BROWN, Dark. — 1. Pyrogallic acid, 4 gr.; 
distilled water, 2 oz. — 2. Crystallized nitrate 
of silver, 1 dr.;gum Arabic, 1 dr; distilled wa- 
ter, 2 oz. — 8. Water in which potatoes have 
been boiled with the skins, forms aspeedy dye for 
hair and eyebrows. The parings may be boiled 
by themselves, and the water strained for use. 
Dip a fine comb in the water, draw through the 
hair till thoroughly soaked. If not satisfactory 
the first time, repeat with a sponge, taking care 
not to discolor the skin of the brow and neck. 
Exposing the hair to the sun will darken this 
dye. — 4. Walnut bark, steeped a week in Co- 
logne, gives a dye easily applied with a brush 
each day, and has instant effect; adda small 
lump of alum to set the dye. 

BROWN, For Red Hair. — Oils of nutmeg and 
rosemary, 1 dr., each; castor oil, 1 0z.; tincture 
cantharides, 2 dr.; strong brandy, 7 0z.; mix, 
Use asmall portion once a day, and brush the 
hair with a stiff brush $ hour. 

CHESTNUT. — 1. Permanganate of potash, 1 
dr.; powdered gum Arabic, 2 dr.; rose water, 3 
0z.;mix. Apply carefully with a tooth-brush.— 
2. Fresh slated lime, 5 dr.3; water, 14 02.3; mix, 
strain, and pour into a 4 0z. bottle. Dissolve 
sugar of lead, 5 dr., in water, 3 fl. oz.; add dry 
slaked lime, 1 dr.; stir together ; wash the pre- 
cipitate with a little soft water; drain off the wa- 
ter; then add it to the milk of lime in the bot- 
tle, and shake well and also before use. 

GOLDEN. —1. 17 parts crystallized caustic 
baryta and 8 parts potassium chlorate; mix in 
fine powder ; melt by a gentle heat. The mass 
must be washed with cold water to remove the 
potassium chloride, and the residue shaken in 
the cold with a solution of 8 parts glacial phos- 
phoric acid in 25 parts water ; the whole cooled 
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with ice. When the peroxide of barium is de- 
coniposed, the fluid should be decanted. — 2. 
Moisten the hair, previously washed and dried, 
with a solution of acetate or nitrate of lead, and 
follow with a mordant of yellow chromate of pot- 
ash. 


FIXATURES. 


FIXxATuURES are used for stiffening the hair, 
and to make it curl firmly and remain in place. 
It is applied either by moistening the fingers and 
passing the hair through them, or by means of 
a small sponge. 

CURLING FLUID.—Put 2 lbs. common soap, 


cut small, into 8 pts. spirits of wine; melt to- 


| gether, stirring with a clean piece of wood; add 


essence of ambergris, citron and neroli, } oz. each. 

FRENCH CURLIQUE.—Oil of sweet almonds, 
1 oz.; spermaceti, 1 dr.; tincture of mastic, 8 dr. 
Dissolve the spermaceti (white wax is as good), 
in the oil with a slow heat, and add the tincture. 
Apply asmall quantity. 

GUM ARABIC.—1. To common gum Arabic 
add enough alcohol to make thin; let stand 
all night; then bottle to prevent evaporating. 
Put on the hair after it isdone up in paper. — 2. 
Pale gum Arabic (picked), 14 0z.; rose water, 2 
fl. oz.; pure water, 8 fl. 02z.; dissolve. —8. Gum 
Arabic, 8}0z.; water, 4 pint; dissolve, and then 
drop in Cologne gradually until the cloudiness 
cara to be removed by agitation ; the next day 

ecant. 

GUM TRAGACANTH.—1. Gum tragacanth, 1 
dr.; water, 7 oz.; proof spirit, 8 0z.; otto o 
roses, 10 drops; macerate 24 hours, and strain. 
—2. } 0z. gum tragacanth; 1 pt. rose water; 5 
drops glycerine; mix, and let stand over night ; 
if the tragacanth is not dissolved let it be 4 day 
longer; if too thick, add more rose water, and let 
stand some hours; when it is «smooth solution it 
is fit for use.—3. Finest packed gum tragacanth, 
reduced to powder, 1 0z.; rose water, 1 pint; 
put into a wide-mouthed vessel and shake dail 
2 or 3 days; then strain. If required to be col- 
ored, infuse cochineal in the water employed, 


before making. 
‘QILs. 


BALDNESS, For. — Boil 4 1b. green southern- 
wood in 1} pts. sweet oil; add 3 pt. port wine; strain 
through a fine linen bag 3 times, each time add- 
ing fresh southernwood; then add 2 oz. bear’s 
grease and replace near the fire in a covered ves- 
sel until the bear’s grease is dissolved ; mix, and 
bottle close. 

BEAR’S.—Cotton seed oil, 15 gals.; oil of fen- 
nel, 8 0z.; oil of lavender, 2 oz.; oil of citronel- 
la, 3 02.3 oil of cloves, 8 0z.; no coloring. 

BRILLIANTINE.—Castor oil in eau de Cologne, 
1 part in 4; or glycerine and eau de Cologne, 
each, 1 part; honey, 2 parts; rectified spirit, 4 

arts. 

COCOANUT.—Cocoanut fat, 24 Ibs.; castor oil, 
1 gal.; alcohol, 1 0z.; oil of lavender, 4 0z.; oil 
cloves, 2 oz.; oil cinnamon, 24 oz.; oil rose ger- 
anium, 2 dr. Melt the cocoa fat at a gentle heat; 
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add castor oil; mix thoroughly; add alcohol, 
and perfume. 

COCOINE.—Oil theobroma, 3 dr.; castor oil, 15 
fl. oz.; 95 per cent. alcohol and glycerine, each, 2 
oz.; melt the oils together with gentle heat; trans- 
fer them to a bottle, and gradually add the alco- 
hol, then the glycerine, as much as it will take 
up without becoming milky; perfume. 

COLORINGS.—A red tinge is given to oils by 
allowing the oil to stand for a few hours over a 
little alkanet root (2 dr. to 1 pint) before scenting. 
Apply a gentle heat to facilitate the process. 
Yellow and orange are given by a little annatto 
or palm oil; and green, by steeping a little green 
Hepricd or lavender in them for a few days; or 

y dissolving 2 or 3 dr. gum guaiacum in each 
pint by the aid of heat, and, when cold, decant- 
1 


ng. 

CRESCENT.— Cotton seed oil, 15 gals.; oil ber- 
gamot, 8 0z.; oil cassia, 6 oz.; oil cloves, 4 0z.; 
oil white thyme, 1 oz.; mix ; color with alkanet. 

CRYSTALLINE CREAM. — Oil almonds, 8 oz.; 
spermaceti, 1 oz.; melt together. When a little 
cooled, add 4 oz. bergamot; put into wide- 
mouthed bottles, and let stand till cold. Camph- 
orated crystalline cream may be made by using 
camphorated oil instead of oil of almonds. 

GLYCERINE. — New run, 1 qt.; concentrated 
spirits of ammonia, 15 drops; glycerine oil, 1 0z.; 
lac sulphur, 54 dr.; sugar of lead, 53 dr.; put the 
ager into a bottle, add the ammonia, then the 
e er components. Shake occasionally 4 or 5 

ays. 

GOLDEN. — Oil cotton-seed elem 15 gals.; 
oil bergamot, 8 02z.; oil cassia, 6 02z.; oil cloves, 4 
oz.; oil thyme (white), 1 0z.; color with alkanet 


root. 

KICKORY NUT. — Cotton-seed oil, 15 gals.; oil 
of fennel, 23 0z.; oil sassafras, 8 0z.; oil thyme, 1} 
oz.; oil rosemary, 1} oz.; oil cinnamon cassia, 4 
0z.; oil cloves, 1} 0z.; oil lavender, 1} 0z 3 do 
not color. 

HUILE VERTE. —1 dr. guaiacum ; 1 Ib. olive 
oil ; macerate ; strain, and perfume. 

LYON’S KATHAIRON. — 2 gals. castor oil ; 8 

als. alcohol; mix; ten oz. tincture cauthanile 
(icin) 12 oz. bergamot ; dissolve in alcohol. 

incture red sanders (strength, 1 lb. to 5 gal. 
95 per cent. alcohol), 4 oz. to 30 gallons. 

MACASSAR. — Olive oil, 1 qt.; alcohol, 23 0z.; 
rose oil, 14 oz.; then tie 1 oz. chipped alkanet 
root ina muslin bag, and put it in the oil; let 
alone some days till it turns red, then remove to 
other oils. Do not press. 

MACE. — Mace (ierion to a paste) and palm 
oil, each, 11b.; purified beef marrow, 3 lbs. ; 
gently melt together, and strain. 

MARROW. — 1. Simple marrow oil, scented at 
will. — 2. Marrow oil, 4 0z.; spirit of rosemary, 
14 oz.; oil of nutmeg, 12 drops. — 8. Cold-drawn 
nut oil and marrow oil, equal parts; scent. 
— 4. Clarified beef marrow, lard, pale nut oil 
and expressed oil of mace, each, 4 0z.; melt to- 
gether by the heat of hot water; strain into a 
warm stone mortar; add of oils of cloves, lav- 
ender, mint, rosemary, sage and thyme, each, 3 
dr.; rectified spirit, 1 oz., in which has been dis- 
solved by gentle heat balsam of tolu, 4 dr.; 
camphor, 1 dr.; triturate this mixture until it is 
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quite cold, and then put it into suitable bottles. 

NIGHT-BLOOMING CEREUS, Phalon’s.—Cot- 
ton-seed oil, 15 gals.; oil caraway, 4 02.5 oil 
cloves, 4 0z.; oil sassafras, 2 0z.; oil lavender, 10 
oz.; oil rosemary, 2 0z.; color with alkanet root. 

PHALON’S.—Cocoanut oil perfumed with oil 
of almonds. 

ROSE.—1. Olive oil, 2 pts.; otto of roses, 1 dr.; 
oil of rosemary, 1 dr.; mix. — 2. Cotton-seed 
oil (yellow), 15 gals.; oil red cedar, 3 0z.; oil 
geranium, 6 0z.; oil rose, 1} 0z.; oil cloves, 6 
oz.3 oil citronella, 1} oz.; oil lemon grass, 14 
0z.; oil bergamot, 2 0z.; no color. 

ROSEMARY. — Castor oil, 1 pt.; sweet oil, + 
t.; lard oil, $ pt.; alcohol, 1 tablespoonful. 
erfume with rosemary. 

SILVER. — Cotton seed oil, 15 gals.; oil red 
clover, 1 oz.; oil geranium, 24 0z.; oil cloves, 
% oz.3 oil citronella, 1 0z.; oil lemon grass, 1 oz. 

o color. 


POMADES. 

AMMONIACAL, For Promoting Growth.—Al- 
mond oil, } lb.; white wax, 4 oz.; clarified lard, 
8 0z.3 liquid ammonia, } fl. 0z.; otto of lavender 
and cloves, each, 1 dr. Place the oil, wax and 
lard in ajar; set in boiling water; when melted, 
allow the grease to cool; stir in the ammonia 
and perfume, and put into small jars. Apply 
at night only. 

BALDNESS, For.—1. Macerate 1 dr. powder- 
ed cantharides in 1 oz. spirits wine ; shake fre- 
quently during a fortnight, and then filter. Rub 
sa a 10 parts of this tincture with 90 parts 
cold lard; add any perfume; rub well into the 
head night and morning. — 2. Extract yellow 
Peruvian bark, 14 gr.; extract rhatany root, 8 
gr.; extract burdock root and oil nutmegs (fix- 
ed), each, 2 dr.; camphor (dissolved with spir- 
its of wine), 15 gr.; beef marrow, 2 0z.; best ol- 
ive oil, 1 0z.; citron juice, 4 dr.; aromatic essen- 
tial oil, to render fragrant ; mix, and make into 
an ointment. 

BALSAM OF TOLU. — Prepared lard, 2 oz.; 
white wax, 30z. Melt together; remove from 
the fire; and, when they are beginning to thick- 
en, add, with constant stirring, balsam of tolu, 2 
dr.; essence of bergamot, 30 drops. 

BEAR’S GREASE, Imitation. — 1. Almond oil, 
10 lbs. purified lard, 12 lbs.; acacia pomade, 2 
lbs.; otto of bergamot, 4 0z.; otto of cloves, 2 02.; 
oils of rose, acacia and orange flowers, each, 4 
Ib. Melt the greases by means of a water bath, 
and then add the ottos. — 2. Prepared suet, 3 
oz.3 lard, 1 0z.; olive oil, 1 02.3 oil of cloves, 10 
drops ; compound tincture benzoin, 1 dr.; mix. 

CIRCASSIAN CREAM. — 2 flasks oil; 8 oz. 
white wax; 2 oz. spermaceti; 4 oz. alkanet root. 
Digest the oil with the alkanet till colored; 
strain; melt the wax and spermaceti with the 
oil; when cool, add 23 dr. English oil of laven- 
der and 4 dr. essence of ambergris. 

COLLANTE. — Oil of almonds, 3 oz.; white 
wax, }0z.; melt together; add tincture mastic 
(strong), 1 oz.; essence bergamot, 3 dr. 

COSMOS.—13 parts white wax; 3 parts sper- 
maceti; 2 parts castor oil; ; 8 parts almond oil; 
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2 parts glycerine; 9 parts extract of mignon- 
ette; 4 part eau de Cologne. 
COWSLIP. — Plain pomade, 2 Ibs.; essence 
bergamot, 3 dr.; essence of lemon and essence 
of orange peel, each, 1 dr.; huile au jasmin and 
essence de petit grain, of each 4 dr.; essence of 
ambergris, 6 drops. 
CUCUMBER. — Lard, 10 oz.; veal suet, 6 oz.; 
balsam of tolu, 9 gr.; rose water, 44 minims; 
cucumber juice, 12 oz. Melt the lard and the 
suet over a water bath, and add the tolu previ- 
ously dissolved in a little alcohol, and then the 
rose water. When clear, decant into a tinned 
basin; add 4 of the cucumber juice and stir 
continually 4 hours; pour off the juice, and add 
another 4; stir as before; then pour off and add 
the remainder of the juice; separate as much 
as possible the fat from the liquid; melt by wa- 
ter bath, and after some hours skim, and put in- 
to pots. 
DE BEAUTE.—Oil of almonds, 2 0z.; sperma- 
ceti, 2 dr.; white wax, 14 dr.; glycerine, 1 dr.; 
balsam of Peru, 4 dr.; mix by gentle heat. 
DIVINE.—Beef marrow, 3 lbs.; put it into an 
earthen vessel, and cover with cold water; change 
the water daily for a few days, using rose-water 
the last day; pour off and press out the water ; 
add 4 oz. each of styrax, beuzoin, and Chio tur- 
pati 1 oz. orris powder; 4 0z., each, pow- 
ered cinnamon, cloves and nutmeg; set in hot 
water; boil 8 hours; then strain. 
DUPUYTREN’S.—Beef marrow, 2 0z.; alcoholic 
extract of cantharides, 8 gr.; rose oil, 1 dr.; es- 
sence of lemons, 80 drops. 
EAST iNDIA.—Suet, 3 ibs.; lard 2 lbs.; bees- 
wax (bright), 4 lb.; palm oil, 2 0z.; powdered 
gum benzoin, 8 0z.; musk (previously triturat- 
ed with a little lump sugar), 20 gr.; digest the 
whole together in a covered vessel, by the heat 
of a water bath, 2 hours; then decant the clear; 
and add of essence of lemon, 4 0z.; oil of laven- 
der, + 0z.; oils of cloves, cassia and verbena, each, 
4 dr. 
FOX’S CREAM.—Marrow pomatum, 2 02.5 oil 
of almonds. 2 oz.; melt, and add while cooling, 
with constant stirring, essence of jessamine or 
bergamot, 2 dr. 
GERMAN.—8 oz. purified marrow; melt in a 
lass or stoneware vessel; add 1} oz. fresh bay 
eaves; 1 oz. orange leaves; 1 oz. bitter almonds; 
a nutmegs ; 4 0z. cloves; 1 dr. vanilla; all 

ruised ; cover the vessel, and digest 24 hours 
with a gentle heat; strain while warm through 
linen, and stir it as it cools. 

HARD. — 1. Purified suet, 1 1b.; white wax, 
11b.; jasmine pomatum, 4 lb.; tuberose poma- 
tum, $ lb.; otto of roses, 1 dr.—2. ( White.) Suet, 
1 lb.; wax, 4 lb.; otto of bergamot, 1 0z.; otto 
of cassia, 1 dr. Brown and Black are made in 
the same way, but colored with fine ivory black 
or umber, ground in oil. 

HUNGARIAN, or MUSTACHE WAX. — White 
wax, 4 0z.; lard, 2 oz. Canada balsam, } oz.; 
oil of bergamot, 1 dr.; oil of lavender, 15 drops; 
add the balsam to the wax and lard, previously 
heated; when nearly cold, add the essential oils, 
and mold. It may be colored black or brown. 

MARROW.—1. 4 oz. ox marrow; 1 oz. white 
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with oii of bergamot. — 2. 1 02. beef’s marrow; 
soak in cold water until the blood is out; place 
in an earthen jar with 4 oz. unsalted butter; put 
the jar in lukewarm water and let it stand on 
the fire until the water boils, stirring the mar- 
row and butter till thoroughly spiked. 

OIL OF ALMOND. — Melt together with gen- 
tle heat 2 oz. purified beef’s marrow ; 2 dr. yel- 
low wax; 1 oz. spermaceti; oil of almonds; 
stir until almost cold; and add essence berga- 
mot, $ 0z.; otto of roses, 10 drops, and oil of 
nutmeg, 10 drops. 

ROSE. — Prepared lard, 16 oz.; prepared suet, 
2 oz.; melt with gentle heat; add 2 oz. rose wa- 
ter; 6 drops otto of roses; beat well together, 
and pour into pots. For making jessamine, vio- 
let, and orange pomade, put the same quantity 
of water, and 1 dr. of the essence. 

ROYER’S BEARD-CULTIVATING. — An oint- 
ment of 1 part pulv. cinchon. rub., and 14 parts 
of a hair oneee containing wax. 

TRANSPARENT. — Spermaceti, 2 0z.; castor 
oil, 5 oz.; alcohol, 5 oz.; oil of bergamot, 4 dr.; 
oil of Portugal, $ dr. 

VANILLA.—Digest 4 lb. vanilla beans, finely cut, 
in 10 lbs. of a mixture of % lard and 4 beef tallow. 

VIOLET.—Purifled lard, 1 1b.; acacia pomat- 
um, 6 0z.; rose pomatum, 4 oz.; work it up like 
marrow pomade. 

WHITE.—Benzoinated suet, 1 1b.; white wax, 
11b.; jasmine pomatum, 8 oz.; tuberose poma- 
tum, 3 oz.3 otto of roses, 1 dr. Melt at a gentle 
heat, and cast in molds. 


SHAVING. 


REMARKS. — The hair should be softened by 
soaking it in alather of soap, which prevents the 
razor from sticking to the skin, and affordsa sup- 
port to the hair when opposed to theedge of the 
razor. The soap used should make a strong 
lather full of small bubbles, and be as free from 
alkali as possible, to avoid irritating the skin. It 
is better to wash the skin beforehand, then brush 
on the lather with the shaving brush, working it 
well into the skin, and let it remain to soften the 
hair fora few minutes; apply another coat ot 
lather, and at once proceed to take off the beard 
with the razor warmed to the temperature of the 
skin, or rather above it. Most people find it bet- 
ter to stretch the skin by the other hand, but a 
skilful shaver manages without. The razor 
should be drawn in a gently sawing manner 
across the beard, not exactly at right angles to 
it, but nearly so; the art consisting in getting the 
two angles correctly, and in avoiding the chop 
instead of the proper sawing motion. Theangle 
with the skin should be as slight as_ possible, 
close contact causing adhesion, and impeding 
the free play of the blade. When the head is to 
be shaved, it is better to remove the hair with 
the scissors to within 4 in. of the scalp, after 
which the razor may be used as for the beard, 
following the direction of the hair, and not meet- 
ing it. 

CREAM. — White soap, 3 0z.; proof spirits, 
8 oz.; water, 4 0z.; carbonate of potassa, 1 dr.; 


wax; 6 oz. lard; melt; perfume when cooling | oil of lemon, 10 drops; mix; add the potassa and 
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oil of lemon last. — 2. White wax, spermaceti, 
almond oil, each, } 0z.; melt, and while warm beat 
in 2 squares Windsor soap, previously reduced 
to a paste with rose water. 

GUERLAIN’S CREAM.—2 lbs. best white palm 
soap; lb. good common soap; scrape small; 
dissolvein a copper boiler with 1 qt. rain water. 
Add 1 pt. 85 per cent. alcohol; 1 gill clean beef’s 
gall; 3 gill rectified spirits turpentine. Boil 5 
minutes, stirring slowly. Perfume to suit. 

LIQUID.—White soap, 3 0z.; proof spirit, 8 
o0z.; distilled water, 4 0z.; carbonate of potash, 1 
dr.; scent with essence of lemon. Dissolve the 
soap without heat; add the potash and essence. 

RAZOR. Care of.—A razor should be strapped 
before and immediately after using, and will 
thus be kept in good order for years without 
any need for the stone. When a razor has lost 
its edge or become jagged by neglect, it may be 
restored on a hone oiled with kerosene oil; but 
without the greatest care the edge will be wired 
and spoiled. A strap of common leather glued 
to a suitable strip of wood is all that is usually 
necessary. The practice of pressing on the edge 
of a razor in strapping, generally rounds it; the 
pressure should be directed to the back, which 
must never be raised from the strap. If youshave 
from heel to point of the razor, strap itfrom point 
to heel; butif you begin with the point, then strap 
from heel to point. If you only once put away 

our razor without strapping or otherwise clean- 
ing the edge, you must no longer expect to 
shave well; the soap and damp will soon rust 
the fine teeth or edge. <A. piece of plate leath- 
er should always be kept with the razors. As 
you strap your razor, strap the two sides alter- 
nately, and keep the back of the razor always 
on the strap, as you turn it from side to side. 
You thus avoid cutting your strap, and turning 
the edge of your razor. (See Razor Paste in 
STEEL. ) 

RAZOR STROP, To Renovate. — 1. Rub clean 
tallow over the surface, and then put on it the 
light top part of the snuff of a candle and rub it 
smooth. — 2. Rub well with a piece of soft pew- 
ter or lead. 

RAZOR STROP, To Make. — Select a piece of 
satin, maple, or rosewood, 12 in. long, 12 in. 
wide, and 3 in. thick; allow 34 in. for length of 
handle; 3 in. from wherethe handle begins, notch 
out the thickness of the leather so as to make 
it flush toward the end; taper the thickness of 
the leather; this precaution prevents the case 
from tearing up the leather in putting the strop 
in; round the wood just enough to keep from 
cutting by the razor in stropping and turning 
over the same; now select a proper-sized piece 
of fine French bookbinder’s ealfskin, cover with 
good wheat or rye paste, then lay the edge in the 
notch, and secure in place with a small vise; 
proceed to rub it down firmly and as solidly as 
possible with a tooth-brush handle, and, after 
the whole is thoroughly dry, trim and make the 
case. 

ROUSSEL’S CREAM.—2 Ibs. white soft soap; 1 
oz. oil of olives; 2 dr. guin benzoin; 48 oz. alco- 
hol; digest. 

SAPONACEOUS CREAM. — Melt 2 dr., each, 
spermaceti, white wax, and almond oil,in a por- 
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celain-lined vessel; beat in 4 0z. best white soap, 
and scent. 

SOAP. —1. Castile soap (in shavings), 4 02z.; 
proof spirit, 1 ps dissolve, and add a little 
perfume. — 2. Venetian soap, ? 1b.; salt of 
tartar, 1oz.; benzoin, 4 0z.; spirit of wine, 1 gal. 
—3. Best soft soap, } Ib.; boiling water, 1 pt. 
dissolve, cool, and add oils of cinnamon esl 
verbena and neroli, each, 6 drops; dissolved in 
rectified spirit, 1 pt.; mix well, and if not trans- 
parent add a little more strong spirit, or filter 
through blotting paper.—4. White Castile set 
in shavings, }1b.; rectified spirit, 1 pt.; 1 gill 
water; perfume. Put in a bottle and cork tight- 
ly, set in warm water for a short time, and agi- 
tate occasionally until solution is complete; let 
stand, pour the liquor off the dregs, and bottle 
for use. (See Shaving Soap in TOILET Soaps.) 


Fonics, RESTORATIVES AND 


W ASHES. 


ALPINE HAIR BALM.—10 oz. soft water; 8 oz. 
alcohol; 4 oz. spirits turpentine; 4 0z. sulphur, 
and } oz. sugar of lead. 

AMMONIA.—1. When the hair has been a 2 
lected, cut it to an even lentjth and wash the scalp 
nightly with soft water into which ammonia has 
been poured. This may be strong so it does not 
burn the skin; afterward put 3 Tres spoonfuls 
of ammonia to a basin of water. Apply witha 
brush, stirring the hair well. Dry thoroughly ; ‘ 
comb and shake out the tresses till nearly dry; 
when it may be done up inanet. 1 teaspoon- 
ful ammonia to 1 pt. warm water makes a wash 
that may be used on a child’s head daily.—2. To 
wash the head thoroughly, drop about 3 5 cts. 
worth of ammonia into a basin of lukewarm 
water and soap. If the hair is long, braid it in 6 
or 7 loose braids, some coming to the top of the 
head, and tie firmly. Take arawegg and rub 
viyorously into the scalp in every part. This is 
one of the best remedies for removal of dand- 
ruff, After rubbing in the egg, wash the head in 
the water and ammonia, with a little Castile 
soap. Wring the braids out and dry with a 
towel. Then, after the hair is dry, comb out and 
brush. Care should be taken to go in no drafts 
while the hair is wet. The ammonia helps it to 
dry quickly. 

BAY-RUM RESTORATIVE. — Oil of bay, 1 dr.; 
oil of nutmegs, 5 drops; oil of orange, 4 dr. ; 
Jamaica rum, 4 02.3 alcohol, 2 pts.; water, to 
make 4 pts. Cut oils in aleohol; add rum and 
water; let stand 2 or 83 weeks, and filter through 
magnesia and charcoal. 

BERNHARDT’S TONIC. — Oil of castor, 3 02.3 
oil of bergamot, 8 dr; oil of cinnamon, 15 
drops ; oil of cloves, 15 drops; oil of lavender, 14 
dr.; tinct. cantharides, 2 dr.; aqua ammonia, 4 
dr.; aleohol sufficient to make 2 pts. 

BLACKWELL’S RESTORATIVE. — Glycerine, 1 
oz.3 tinct. cantharides, } 0z.; ‘ugar of lead, 2 dr.;’ 
lac sulphur, 2 dr.; oil of bergamot, 2 dr.; rain 
water, 2 dr.; mix; apply once a day. Rub well 
with the hand. 

BORAX. — For cleaning the hair, nothing is 
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better than a solution of borax. Wash after- 
wards with pure water, if it leaves the hair too 
stiff. Use enough borax to render the water soft; 
3 0% to 1 qt. water. 

COOLING LOTION. — 2 dr. borax and glyc- 
erine to 8 oz. distilled water. 

CREOLE TONIC. — Lac sulphur, 1 dr.; sugar 
of lead, 1 dr.; pulverized copperas, 32 gr.; tan- 
nin, 82 gr.; rose water, 1 pt.; mix. Wet the hair 
once or twice a day, for 2 weeks. 

EYEBROWS AND EYELASHES, To Improve. — 
For causing the eyebrows to grow when lost by 
fire, use sulphate of quinine, 5 gr. in 1 oz. aleo- 
hol. For the eyelashes, 5 gr. sulphate of quinine 
in 1 oz. sweet almond oil is the best prescription; 
put on the roots of the lashes with a fine sable 
pencil; it must be lightly applied, as it irritates 
the eye to finger it. The eyelashes may be im- 
proved by delicately cutting off their forked and 
peer points, and anointing witha salve of 2 

r. ointment of nitric oxide of mercury and 1 dr. 
lard. Mix lard and ointment well, and anoint the 
edges of the eyelids night and morning, washing 
after each time with warm milkand water. This, 
it is said, will restore the lashes when lost by 
disease. 

FAIRY WATER. — A solution of 1} parts lead 
sulphite in about 8 parts sodium hyposulphite, 
72 parts glycerine and 88 parts water. 

EAU LUSTRALE. — Castor oil, 8 0z.; tincture 
cantharides, 1 0z.; alcohol, 48 0z.; oil bergamot, 
4 dr.; oil lavender, 1 dr.; oil cloves, 80 drops; mix. 

FALLING OUT, To Prevent. —1. Sherry wine, 4 
pt.; elder water, 3 pt.; tincture of arnica, 3 02z.; 
spirits of hartshorn, 1 teaspoonful; apply witha 
sponge every night. — 2. Mix 1 oz. gum cam- 
phor and 2 oz. pulverized borax ; pour over it 2 
qts. boiling water; when cold, bottle and keep 
tightly corked. Apply night and morning, rub- 
bing it into the scalp with sponge or flannel — 
38. Water of ammonia, almond oil and chloro- 
form, 1 part, each, diluted with 5 parts alcohol, 
or spirits of rosemary, the whole made fragrant 
with 1 dr. oil of lemon; dab it on the skin after 
friction with hair brush. —4. Extract yellow 
Peruvian bark, 15 gr.; extract rhatany root, 8 
gr; extract burdock root, and oil of nutmegs 
(mixed), each, 2 dr.; camphor dissolved with 
spirits of wine, 15 gr.; beef marrow, 2 0z.; best 
olive oil, 1 0z.; citron juice, 4 dr.; aromatic es- 
sential oil to render fragrant ; mix;shakeinto an 
ointment. — 5. Steep 10 or 15 minutes in soft 
water 3 oz. pulverized sage ; strain off the liquor 
and add 1 teaspoonful each, pulverized borax 
and salt: keep tightly corked. Apply daily with 
a sponge, ei ed it gently over the head ; then 
brush the hair. 

GRAY HAIR, To Prevent. — Hulls of butter- 
nuts, 4 0z.; infuse in 1 qt. water, 1 hour; add 4 
0z. copperas; apply with a soft brush every sec- 
ond or third day. When sea airturns hair gray 
it should be kept oiled with some vegetable oil; 
not glycerine, as that combines with water too 
readily. 

HALL’S RESTORATIVE.—Glycerine, 2 0z.; bay 
rum, 8 oz.; salt, 24 dr.; Jamaica rum, 4 07.; lae 
sulphur and sugar of lead, each, 1 dr. and 15 gr.; 
rain or distilled water, 16 oz.; mix, Digest 12 
hours ; shake well before use, 
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INVIGORATOR. — Bay rum, 2 pts.; alcohol, 1 
pt.; castor oil, 1 0z.; carb. ammonia, } 02z.; tinc- 
ture cantharides, 1 oz. Mix well. 

JABORANDI TONIC. — Glycerine, 2 0z.; jabor- 
andi, 4 dr.; cinchona bark, 1 0z.3 alcohol, 2 0z.; 
bay rum, 2 0z.; rose water, 10 0z.; reduce the ja- 
borandi and cinchona to powder, and exhaust 
them by percolation with the alcohol, bay rum 
and water, mixed together; to the percolate add 
the glycerine, and filter. 

LANDERER’S TONIC. — Cloves, 24 dr.; laurel 
leaves, 5 dr., in coarse powder; digest with alco- 
hol, 6 fl. 02.3 rose water, 3 fl. 0z.; glycerine, 24 dr. 
After 24 hours, add ether, $ 0z.; oil of lavender, 
5 drops; filter. 

LAVENDER TONIC. — Alcohol, 3 gal.; castor 
oil, $ gal.; tinct. cantharides, $ 0z.; oil of berga- 
mot, 5 0z.; oil of lavender, 3 0z.; oil of thyme 
(white), + oz. Mix. 

NEIL’S TONIC.—Tincture cinchona, red, 8 0z.; 
glycerine, 1 oz.; Jamaica rum, 1 oz.; tannic acid, 
* dr.; tincture cantharides, 2 dr.; tincture capsi- 
cum, 1 dr.; cologne to make 9 oz. Mix. Apply 
twice a day, rubbing well into the scalp. 

OWEN’S TONIC.—Rain water, 1 pt.; lac sulph- 
ur, } 02.; sulphate of iron, $ 0z.; oil of bergamot, 
+ 0z Mix. Apply daily. 

ST. CLAIR’S TONIC. — Castor oil, 3 0z.; oil of 
bergamot, 3 0z.; oil of cinnamon, 15 drops; oil 
of cloves, 15 drops; oil of lavender, 1} dr.; tinct. 
cantharides, 2 dr.; aqua ammonia, 4 dr.; alcohol 
to make 2 pts. Mix. 

SHAMPOOING LIQUIDS. — 1. 14 0z. powder- 
ed refined borax; 3 oz. white Castile soap scrap- 
ings; dissolve in 1 qt. hot water; when cocl, 
strain through a coarse cotton cloth, and adda 
few drops of bergamot or other essence. — 2. 
Powdered borax, 4 dr. bay rum, 2 0z.3 aqua 
ammonia, 18 oz. Mix. Apply and rub briskly ; 
after the hair is cleansed, rinse with clean water; 
dry quickly, and apply oil. — 8. Dissolve 4 oz. 
carb. of ammonia and 1 oz. borax in 1 qt. water; 
add 2 oz. glycerine; 8 qts. New England rum; 
and 1 qt. bay rum. Moisten the hair, shampoo 
with the hands until a lather is formed, and 
wash off with water. — 4. Carbonate of am- 
monia, 4 0z.; carbonate of potash, 1 oz.; water, 1 
pt.; dissolve, and add the solution to a mixture 
of tincture of cantharides, 5 fl. 0z.; rectified 
spirit, 1 pt.; good rum, 8 qts. — 5. (Dry.) Sulph- 
uric ether, 1 0z.; alcohol, 1 0z.; glycerine, 1 oz.; 
aqua ammonia, 1 dr.; sliced Castile soap, 2 0z.; 
rain water 2 pts. Mix. 

SIMPLE LOTIONS. —1. Rosemary tops, 2 0z.; 
boiling water, 1 pt.; infuse together; add rectified 
spirit, 1 fl.oz. to the cold strained liquor. — 2. 
Box leaves, a small handful; boiling water, 1 pt. 
digest 1 hour; simmer 10 minutes, and strain. 

VEGETABLE WASHES.—1. Salt of tartar, 1 0z.; 
rosemary water, 1 pt.; burnt sugar, q. s. totinge 
it brown; dissolve, filter, and add essence of 
musk, 10 drops. — 2. Southernwood, 2 0z.; box 
leaves, 6 02.; water, 4 pts.; boil gently in a sauce- 
pan } hour; strain, and to each pint of the liquid 
add 2 oz, spirit of rosemary and $ dr. salt of tar- 
tar. — 8. Boil 1 1b. of rosemary in 2 qts. water, 
and add to the filtered liquor 1 oz. spirit of lav- 
ender, and }0z. Naples soap, or salt of tartar. 


WILSON’S LOTION. — 1. Eau de Cologne 
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(strongest), 8 fl. o.; tincture cantharides, 1 fl. 0z.; 
oils of rosemary and lavender, each, } fl. dr. — 
2. Water of ammonia, almond oil, and chloro- 


SKIN AND NAILS. 


form, 1 part each; dilute with 5 parts alcohol, or 
spirits of rosemary; add 1 dr, oil of lemon. Use 
after thorough friction with the hair brush. 


Q———— 


DKIN AND NaIzs. 


ARE IN ‘GENERAL. 


REMARKS. —- Skin. The best purifiers of the 
skin are soap and water; the best cosmetic, 
plenty of out-door exercise, a well regulated ap- 
petite, and a cheerful mind. A pure skin is im- 
possible unless regard is paid to diet. Spiced 
mince pies, rich cakes and sharp tA sag show 
their effects plainly in the face. Plain fare, in 
small quantity, will do more for the skin than 
any cosmetics. Full-blooded girls, whose com- 
plexions give them trouble, should not eat fat 
meat except in winter, nor drink milk. The reg- 
ular use of cosmetics and washes dries the skin 
and makes it unsightly, and, clogging the pores, 
is very injurious. The skin hardens by exposure 
to the sun, or to a high wind. On returning 
home after such exposure, wash the face with 
tepid water, and dry it with a soft napkin. If 
exposed to dust or smoke, the face or neck 
should be wiped with a handkerchief ,if there be 
no opportunity of laving them. If sitting near 
the fire, protect the face with a screen. If from 
any cause there be moisture on the skin, a hand- 
kerchief should be applied to absorb, not wipe 
it away; these attentions, though apparently 
unimportant, are necessary. Friction to the 
neck and arms should be performed by means 
of a flesh-brush, to remove the scaly particles 
which appear after the application of water. 
Wrinkles give an appearance of age, and usual- 
ly come on as people get older, or as a conse- 

uence of using large quantities of powder. Knit- 
ting the brows produces a wrinkle between the 
eyebrows. No application will cure this; the ef- 
fort must come from resolute avoidance of the 
cause. Living in a dirty atmosphere develops 
wrinkles; the grime settles in any little hollows 
that will receive it, and the longer it stays there 
the more difficult it is to remove. It may be par- 
tially kept out by wearing a veil out-of-doors, 
but the best thing is frequent and thorough 
washing with hot water, and applying a lit- 
tle sweet oil or cold cream at bedtime. This 
softens and smooths the skin. A little alum or 
other astringent lotion applied in the morning 
does good, but if it makes the skin smart it acts 
as an irritant, and must be avoided. 

Nails. — The finger nails grow out about three 
times a year. They should be trimmed once a 
week, leaving them long enough to protect the 
ends of the fingers. If trimmed too close at the 
corners there is danger of their growing into the 
flesh. The “quick” of the finger is sensitive, and 
will promptly resent any interference by inflam- 
mation; hence great precaution should be ob- 
served in trimming to avoid lacerating the quick. 
The secretion under the ends of the nails should 
not be removed by anything harder than a brush, 
nor should the nails ie scraped with a penknife, 
as it destroys the delicacy of their structure. To 
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pee hangnails, the skin should be loosened 
rom the nail once a week, not with a knife or 
scissors, but with the small end of atooth brush 
or an ivory paper cutter. The best way to do 
this is to first put the ends of the fingers in warm 
water, then push the skin back gently. Thetiny 
white specks on the nails are made by scraping 
the nail at the point where it rises from the skin. 
Biting off the finger nails is an odious practice. 
BATHING. — It is by no means necessary to 
own a bath-room to enjoy its benefits and com- 
forta, for even ‘in a basin an abundant sponge 
bath may be taken, both healthful and invigor- 
ating. The bath must be suited to the organiza- 
tion of theindividual. It should always be taken 
quickly, followed by brisk rubbing. The fre- 
quency of the bath should be determined by its 
effects, and taken as often as the system desires 
it. The harm is done not so much by bathing 
often as by staying in the water too long. A hot 
soap-suds bath once a week is beneficial to per- 
sons with moist and oily skins. Bay-rum and 
camphor may be used by such persons each time 
after washing the face. None but robust per- 
sons should ever take baths except in a warm 
room. The bath-room should be arranged to be 
heated in a few minutes; otherwise the bath is 
best taken in one’s own room before the fire. 
Those who take cold do so often from contact 
of the feet with the metal bottom of the tub. 
This may be prevented by standing on a folded 
towel. Be sure to put on plenty of clothing after 
the bath, and step about briskly within doors, 
but do not go out for an hour or so. If the bath 
produces drowsiness or depression it acts mis- 
chievously. To those able to bear the shock 
nothing is so refreshing as a plunge each morn- 
ing, summer and winter, into a tub of water 
fresh from the well. However, this is not ad- 
visable, when it is not followed by a warm glow, 
neither when followed by a rush of blood to the 
head; in both cases tepid or warm watershould 
be substituted. If not able to forego the pleasure 
of a cold bath, put into it a tablespoonful of 
whisky. No one in health should go shivering 
intoa cold bath, and if spirit is unobtainable, 
wake up your dormant circulation by exercise 
before submitting to the chilling shock. Cold 
water isnot a cleansing agent; in fact, it tends to 
make the skin retain the dirt by closing the 
pores, which shut up to a cold current of air or 
water; thus the physical evil of dirt is more 
likely to ensue, for if left to itself theskin would 
cast off this refuse material in the shape of invisi- 
ble perspiration. Therefore, as warm or tepid 
water produces a reverse action on the pores, it 
is advisable to use that, with a thorough ap 
scrubbing, followed by a general sponging wit 
cold water. This last may be done with cold wa- 
ter, only when followed by a reactionary glow 
of warmth; should this not occur, it is unwise 
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to use it, and warm must be substituted. In the 
oppressive weather of summer the hot bath is 
most cooling. The hot water dissolves the mat- 
ter that clogs the pores, the rough cloth and soap 
remove it scarchingly, and the towel is hardly 
laid aside before a delicious coolness passes upon 
one. People who suffer much in warm weather 
should reckon this a daily solace. All enervat- 
ing effects are warded off by an instant’s plunge 
into water of 70°. The bran bath is taken with 
1 pk. common bran stirred into a tub of warm 
water. The rubbing of the scaly particles of the 


bran cleanses the skin, while the gluten in it | 


strengthens the tissues. Oatmeal is better, as it 
contains a small amount of oil that is good for 
the skin. Borax is esteemed for cleansing, re- 
moving stains and softening the skin. Many 


people object to the use of soap for the face, but | 


any who will use the following directions will 
find that cbjection removed. Fill a basin 3 full 
with fresh water; dip facein the water, and then 
hands; soap the hands well and pass them with 
entle motion over the whole face; having per- 
ormed this thoroughly, dip the face in the wa- 
ter a second time and rinse it completely. (See 
Bathing in HyGiene, in HEALTH AND DISEASE.) 

LOUF. — This fibre is the seed-membrane of 
a gourd. Choose a close, fine (not stiff) one; 
shave off the ribs inside with scissors ; then soak 
well in hot water; when soaped it makes a 
speedy and satisfactory lather, better than flan- 
nel. One of its advantages is, that it rinses itself 
the moment it is thrown into water, which only 
needs shaking out of it as you shake a wet brush; 
it is the purest thing you can use. 

SPONGES. — The kinds most in use are Tur- 
key, rock and sand sponges. Of these the former 
is undesirable for daily use. The rock or sand 
sponge, which is the common honeycomb, is the 


best for bath purposes, and in buying, select a | 


white woolly one, with only a few large holes. 
After washing thoroughly and beating out the 
sand, soften by soaking in equal parts muriatic 
acid and water. Then sew through and through 
with strong cotton to prevent tearing. Nothing 
is more unpleasant than a dirty sponge. To pre- 
serve it clean never leave it wet, but rinse well 
and ring hard. No matter ifyou tear it, it is bet- 
ter to have a ragged clean one than to usea 
bunch of decaying stuff, which only gives you 
back human grease and dirt. To wash it use 
soap, and rinse again and again until it is fra- 
grant. Avoid putting out of the window to dry; 
sunshine is injurious ; a common sponge basket 
is the best. receptacle. 

TOWELS. — The choice of towels is a matter 
of taste, and experience and sensation must guide; 


each individual skin is differently sensitive, and | 
rough towels are no more advisable than the | 


very smooth ones; but it is well always to have 
a large towel or bath-sheet to throw over youin 
coming out of the bath. 


DIscoLoRATIONS & IRRITATIONS. 


BLOTCHED FACE, Wash for. — Rose water, 3 | 


oz.; sulphate of zinc, 1 dr.; mix; wet the face 
with it, gently dry it, and then touch it over with 
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some cold cream, which also dry gently off. 

CHAPPED HANDS, Ointments and Liniments 
for.— 1. Borax, 2 sc.; og ienepe 4 0z.3 water, 7 
oz.; mix, and apply as a lotion twice a day. —2. 
Glycerine, 3 fl. 0z.; mucilage of quince-seeds, U. 
S. D., 10 fl.0z.; cochineal powder, 5gr.; hot wa- 
ter, 14 fl. oz. alcohol, 23 fl.oz.; oil of rose, 8 
drops ; gum Arabic, powder, 30 gr.; water, 8 fl. 
oz. Rub the cochineal with the hot water gradu- 
ally; add the alcoho]; triturate the oil of rose well 
with the powdered gum Arabic, and gradually 
add the cold water; mix the 2 solutions, filter 
and add the glycerine and the mucilage of 
quince seeds; shake thoroughly.— 3. Mix 2 
parts white brandy with 1 part rose water and 
wash the face in it night dadanechinee — 4, Melt 
3 dr. spermaceti, and 4 dr. white wax, with 1 oz. 
almond oil, and stir in 3 dr. powdered camphor; 
melt into small gallipots, so as to form hemis- 
pherical cakes ; color with alkanet. — 5. Glyc- 
erine, 1 oz.; spermaceti,2 dr.; olive oil 2 0z.;mix 
with the aid of heat. Apply every night and 
morning. —6. White soap, 1 Ib.; spermaceti, 1 
oz.; water sufficient to mix; melt together, and 
add 1 oz. powdered camphor. — 7. Lycopodium, 
1 dr.; balsam of Peru, 4 de simple ointment, 1 oz. 
— 8. Glycerine and rose water, each, } 0z.; mix, 
and rub it on the back part of the hands night 
and morning. — 9. Wash the hands terest 
before retiring ; rub them over with mutton tal- 
low and wear a pair of easy setting leather 
gloves. — 10. Take } lb. unsalted hog’s lard; 
work it well through clear cold water; drain, 
and work again, in a wine-glass rose water, the 
yolks of 2 fresh eggs, and 1 tablespoonful ef 
honey; mix in gradually as much finely powder- 
ed oatmeal as will makea paste about the consis- 
tency of new butter. Spread on the hands at 
night, cover with kid gloves and in the morning 
wash off. — 11. Wash the bands in buttermilk 
in which some wheat bran has been stirred 20 
hours before using, and dry over the fire without 
a towel. Use at night. — 12. Quince seeds and 
whisky ; put the seeds in a bottle and pour on 
whisky to cover them ; as the mixture thickens 
add more whisky. — 13. 1 part glycerine; 4 
parts witch hazel ; 4 parts water; mix and shake 
well before using. — 14. Rub the hands over 
with fine soap, and, while the lather is still on, 
scrub thoroughly with Indian meal. Rinse with 
tepid water; dry, and wet again with warm wa- 
ter containing }+ bs ap pure glycerine. Dry 
without wiping, rubbing the hands until the wa- 
ter has evaporated. Do this at night. — 15. Lard, 
16 parts; cocoa-oil, 24 parts; spermaceti, 8 parts; 
yellow wax, 3 parts; alkanet root, 1 part. Melt 
and keep at a gentle heat 15 minutes; strain 
through a cloth and mix with oil of lemon and 
oil of bergamot, each, $ part; oil’ of bitter al- 
monds, 1-15 part; pour into suitable vessels and 
cork, 

CHAPPED LIPS, Liniments and Ointments for.— 
1. 2 spoonfuls of clarified honey; a few drops of 
any perfume; mix, and anoint the lips frequent- 
ly. —2. Cut 4 oz. fresh unsalted butter into 
small pieces; place in an earthen vessel; cover 
with rose water; cover the vessel closely, and 
stand aside for 5 days in a cool place; then drain 
off any remaining quid and put the earthen 
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jar in a saucepan of warm water; add 1 oz.grated 
spermaceti ; ] oz. grated beeswax; } oz. powder- 
ed alkanet root; 2 dr. pulverized gum benzoin; 1 
oz. pulverized borax ; 2 oz. powdered white su- 
gar; and 1 tablespoonful clear lemon juice; beat 
all well together, and place over aslow fire, stir- 
ring till it reaches the boiling point; remove 
from the fire before it boils, and when coo] put 
in china jars.— 8. 10 drops carbolic acid in 1 
oz. glycerine ; apply freely at night. —4. White 
wax, 1 0z.; oil of almonds, 4 0z.; rose water, 20z.; 
borax, $ dr.; oil of roses, 5 drops; by a gentle 
heat dissolve the borax in the rose water, which 
is then to be warmed a little and added to the 
heated oil ; lastly, add the oil of roses, stirred.— 
5. Wash with a strong tea, made from the bark 
of the white oak.— 6. 1 gill sweet oil; 1 oz. 
white wax ; $ 0z. spermaceti; dissolve over the 
fire and stir till cool. 

COMEDONES, To Remove. — These are co- 
agulated lumps, which close the pores of the 
skin. On the skin immediately adjacent being 
pressed with the finger nails, they will come from 
it inavermicular form, and for this reason they 
are vulgarly called “flesh worms.” They may be 
removed and peycnie from returning by wash- 
ing with tepid water, proper friction witha towel 
and the application of a little cold cream. The 
longer they remain in the skin the more firmly 
they become fixed; and after a time are con- 
verted into spines dense as bristles. With regard 
to the local treatment the following lotions are 
serviceable: 1. Distilled rose water, 1 pint; sulph- 
ate of zinc, 20 to 60 grains; mix. — 2. Sulph- 
ate of copper, 20 grains; rose water, 4 0z.; water, 
12 oz.; mix. — 3. Oil of sweet almonds, 1 oz., 
fluid potash, 1 dr. Shake well together; add rose 
water, 1 oz.; pure water, 6 0z.; mix. Rub the 
pimples for some minutes with a rough towel, 
then dab them with the lotion. —4. Wash the 
face twice a day with warm water, and rub dry 
with a coarse towel. Then with a soft towel rub 
in alotion made of 2 oz. white brandy; 1 oz. co- 
logne; 4 liquor potassa. All of these outside ap- 
plications should be used with caution, for what 
is perfectly harmless or even healthful in some 
states of the system willirritate in others. Watch 
the effect from day to day and you can soon de- 
cide whether the remedy will prove effectual. 

CRACKED HANDS, To Relieve. — White resin, 
1 oz.; melt and add a little lard or oil until the 
resin is softened, so that when cold, and in a 
temperature of 80° or 90°, the thumb nail can be 
indented into it by using a little force. When 
you have obtained the right consistency by 
means of the oil or lard, mix the whole thorough- 
ly, and put it by for use. Warm and drop on the 
hands and, before it cools, have ready a piece 
of soft white paper and place it at once on the 
chap. The paper will adhere, or, if it does not 
doso, warm it overalamp. Then moisten the 
paper and tear off all the outside projecting 
portions, leaving the wax alone. Do this at night 
and use no oil or grease first. 

FRECKLES. To Remove. — 1. 4 1b. clear ox 
gall; 4 dr., each, camphor and burned alum; 1 


dr. borax; 2 oz. rock salt, and the same of rock. 


candy; mix, and shake well several times a day 
for 3 weeks, until the gall becomes transparent ; 


strain through filtering paper. Apply to the face 
during the day, and wash off at night.— 2. 1 
oz. alum; same of lemon juice in 1 pint rose wa- 
ter. Apply at night. — 8. Scrape horse-radish 
into a cup of sour milk (cold); let stand 12 hours; 
strain and apply 2 or8 times aday. — 4. Lemon 
pie 1 0z.; powdered borax, } dr.; sugar, $ dr.; 
ceep for a few days in a glass bottle and apply 
occasionally. — 5. Muriate of ammonia, 3 dr.; 
lavender water, 2 dr.; distilled water, } pint ; ap- 
ply 2 or 8 times a day. — 6. Equal parts pure 
glycerine and rose water, applied every night 
and allowed to dry. —7. 1 oz. bitter almonds, 1 
oz. barley flour, and sufficient quantity honey; 
beat the whole into a smooth paste, spread thin- 
ly on the skin at night, and wash off in the 
morning. —8. 2 parts, each, corrosive sublimate, 
sulphate of zinc, and acetate of lead; 125 parts 
of distilled water; mix. This preparation being 
poisonous, care must be taken not to get it inthe 
mouth. — 9. Fine, pale honey, 4 0z.; glycerine, 
1 oz.; mix by gentle heat, and when cold, add 
alcohol, 1 0z.; essence of ambergris, 6 drops ; 
citric acid, 3 dr.— 10. Take finely powdered 
nitre (saltpetre), and apply it to the freckles by 
the finger moistened with water and dipped in 
the powder. — 11. Elder flower ointment, 1 0z.; 
sulphate of zinc, finely powdered, 26 gr. Apply 
with the finger night and morning. 

MASK, To Remove. — This frightful discolor- 
ation can be removed by a wash made from 30 
gr. chlorate of potash in 8 oz. rose water. 

MOLES. To Remove. — The common mole is 
situated in the middle layer ofthe skin; the color- 
ing matter is probably some chemical combina- 
tion of iron. They are often elevated above the 
surface, and then the natural down of the skin 
over them is changed into a tuft of hair. The less 
they are trifled with, the better; and avoid par- 
ticularly the use of depilatories to remove the 
hair from them, as it often causes a foetid, sup- 
purating wound. When slight they may be re- 
moved by touching themevery day with a little 
concentrated acetic acid, by means of a hair pen- 
cil, observing due care to prevent the applica- 
tion from spreading to the surrounding parts. 
The application of lunar caustic is also effective, 
but it turns the spot temporarily black. When 
other means fail, the hair may be safely removed 
by surgical means. They can also be removed 
with a sun-glass. Seat the patient ina clear, 
strong sunlight; bring the concentrated rays of 
the sun to bear on the excrescence 5 or 10 min- 
utes. In 8 or 4 weeks the mole will scale off and 
new skin form. 

MOTH PATCHES, To Remove. — Wash with a 
solution of common bicarbonate of soda and wa- 
ter several times during the day, until the patch- 
es are removed. After the process, wash with 
some nice toilet soap, and the skin will be left 
nice, clean and free of patches. Lemon juice is 
good, rubbed on the skin. 

PIMPLES, To Remove.— 1. Barley meal, 1 02.; 
powdered bitter almonds, 1 0z.; honey, q. s., to 
make asmooth paste. — 2. White vinegar, 4 02z.; 
sulphur water, 2 oz.; acetated liquor of ammon- 
ia, 4 0z.; liquor of potassa, 2 gr.; distilled water. 
4 oz.; mix, and apply twice a day. — 3. Beat 
a quantity of houseleek in a marble mortar ; 
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squeeze out the juice and clarify it; poura few 
drops rectified spirit on the juice, and it will in- 
stantly turn milky. —4. 6 dr. mercury ; 6 gr. 
flour of sulphur ; 2 oz. of hog’s lard; mix care- 
fully ina mortar. — 5. 36 gr. bicarbonate of 
soda; 1 dr. glycerine; 1 oz. spermaceti ointment ; 
rub on the face; let remain $ hour, and wipe 
off all but a slight film with a soft cloth. —6. 
Wash the face ina dilution of carbolic acid, 1 
teaspoonful to 1 pt. water. 

PITTING, To Remove. — Simple oil, pomade, 
or ointment, medicated with croton oil, and of 
a strength sufficient to raise a very slight pustu- 
lar eruption, is probably the safest and most ef- 
fective of all preparations employed for the pur- 
pose. Apply at intervals extending over several 
weeks. 

SUNBURN, To Remove. — 1. Dip a bunch of 
green grapes in a basin of water; sprinkle it 
with powdered alum and salt mixed; wrap the 
grapes in paper, and bake them under hot ashes; 
then express the juice, and wash the face with 
the liquid. — 2. 2 spoonsful sweet cream; 4 pt. 
new milk; the juice of a lemon; $ glass genuine 
French brandy; a little alum and loaf sugar; boil, 
skim, and when cool, it is fit for use. — 8. Bor- 
ax, 15 gr.; lemon juice, 1 0z.; sugar candy, $ dr.; 
mix the powders with the juice, and let them 
stand ina bottle, shaking occasionally until dis- 
solved. —4. Put a quantity of elder flowers into 
a jug; pour boiling water on them; let the 
mixture stand 24 hours; then strain through 
muslin. Wash the face every morning with the 
decoction. — 5. Pour 1 qt. boiling water on a 
handful of bran; let stand 1 hour and strain ; 
when cold add 1 pt. bay rum. — 6. A mixture 
of lime water and sweet oil; bathe the affected 
parts frequently. —7. Powdered borax, }$ 0z.; 
glycerine, 1 oz.; camphor water, 1 qt. Wash the 
face twice a day. 


PAINTS AND ‘POWDERS. 


REMARKS. — Skin paints and skin stains are 
employed to give an artificial bloom to the skin. 
They can be of no benefit further than to pro- 
duce a false beauty, and to a certain extent they 
must be injurious, because they fill up the pores 
of the skin, and if they do not prevent, they re- 
tard transpiration. Metallic colors should be 
avoided ; those which have white or red lead for 
their bases, may and often do produce paralysis. 
Rouge and carmine are the articles generall 
used to communicate ared color. The first 1s 
the only cosmetic that can be employed without 
injury. The other, though possessing unrivaled 
beauty, is apt to impart a sallowness to the 
skin by frequent use. Starch powder isemploy- 
ed to impart a white tint, and generally proves 
harmless. Several metallic compounds, as the 
trisnitrate, chloride and oxide of bismuth Mo 
white, Furd’s white, etc.), carbonate of lead 
(flake white), white precipitate, etc., are frequent- 
ly used, but they act as poisons. To insure a 
beautiful complexion by natural means is better 
than by artificial ones. Those who live temper- 
ately, keep regular hours, are actively employed 
and take a due amount of air and exercise, will, 
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generally speaking, have no cause to be ashamed 
of their complexions. But, if some insuper- 
able defect does exist in spite ofevery precaution, 


_ all the nostrums that it is possible to conceive 


of will not efface it. 

ALMOND BLOOM.—1 oz. Brazil dust; 3 pts. 
distilled water; boil and strain; add 6 dr. isin- 
glass; 2 dr. cochineal; 1 oz. alum; 8 dr. bo- 
rax; boil againand strain through a fine cloth. 

CHINESE BOXES.—They contain each 2-doz. 
papers, andin each paper are 3 smaller ones,viz.: 
asmall black paper for the eyebrows; another 
of fine green color, but which, when fresh, makes 
a fine red color for the face; and a paper con- 
taining 4 oz. white powder (prepared from real 
pearl) for the face and neck. The red powders 
are best applied by a fine camel’s hair brush; 
the colors in the dishes, wools and green papers 
are laid on by the tip of the little finger, previ- 
ously wetted ; but as gum is used in their com- 
position, they are apt to leave a shining ap- 
pearance on the skin. 

CHINESE CARD.—Said to be a carthamate of 
soda; colorless when applied, but, being de- 
composed by the acid secretions of the skin, ac- 
quires a beautiful rose-like tint. 

COSMETIC POWDER. — Blanched sweet al- 
monds and beans, each, 18 0z.; orris root, 8 0z.; 
white Spanish soap, 6 0z.; spermaceti, 14 0z.; 
dried carbonate of soda, 1 02.3 oils of lavender, 
bergamol and lemon, each, 6 dr.; mix, and beat 
to a powder. 

FEET, Powder for.—1. A good deodorizer for 
unpleasant smelling feet is the following: A mix- 
ture of equal parts salicylic acid, soap, tale and 
starch, to be applied in the form of powder. —2. 
For excessive perspiration of the hands and feet, 
the following is recommended: Carbolic acid, 1 
pe burnt alum, 4 parts; starch, 200 parts ; 

rench chalk, 50 parts; oil of lemon, 2 parts. 
Make a fine powder, to be applied to the hands 
and feet, or to be sprinkled inside of gloves or 
stockings. : 

FINGER TIPS, Alkanet for. — 4 oz. chippings 
of alkanet, tied in coarse muslin, and soaked 1 
week in diluted alcohol, will give a tincture of 
lovely dye. The finger tips should be touched 
with jewelers’ cotton dipped in this mixture. 

FRENCH WHITE.—French chalk, finely pow- 
dered; bottled, and perfumed to taste. 

HAND POWDER.—A|mond powder, 11b.; pow- 
dered cuttle-fish boneand white soap, each, 40z.; 
orris powder, 1 0z.; mix. Use to clean the hands, 
and to render them soft and white. 

HARMLESS POWDER. — 2 oz. pulverized 
starch ; 8 dr. powdered orris root; 4 0z. powder- 
ed marshmallow root; 2 oz. powdered jasmine 
flowers (dried); pound in a mortar till mixed, 
and sift through muslin. 

LIPS, Color for.—Color for the lips is nothin 
more than cold cream, with a larger quantity of 
wax than usual melted in it, with a few drs. of 
carmine. For vermilion tint, use a strong in- 
fusion of alkanet. Keep the chippings for a week 
in the almond oil, of which the cold cream is 
made, and afterward incorporate with wax and 
spermaceti. Always tie alkanet ina muslin when 
it is used for coloring. 

PEARL POWDER. — The best white is literally 
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pearl powder, 7.c., made from pearls; and this isas | 
safe as its effects are natural and beautiful; a 
most dangerous compound of bismuth is, now- | 
ever, sold under this name. The following is a | 
good receipt: Pure pearl white and French 
chalk (scraped fine by Dutch rushes), equal parts, 
triturated together; some add more French 
chalk. 

PINK SAUCER.—8 oz. dried safflower, previ- 
ously washed in water, until it no longer gives 
out any color; 2.0z. subcarbonate of soda; 2 gals. 
water; infuse and strain; add 4 lbs. French 
chalk, scraped fine with Dutch rushes, and pre- 
c. the color upon it, with citric or tartaric 
acid. 

ROUGE. — 1. Mix vermilion with enough 
gum tragacanth dissolved in water, to form a 
thin paste; adda few drops of almond oil; place 
in rouge pots, and dry by a very gentle heat. — 
2. (Turkish.) 4 pint alcohol; 1 oz. alkanet; mac- 
erate 10 days; pour off the liquid, and bottle. 
—3. (Vinegar.) Acetic acid, 4 dr.; alum, 80 grs.; 
rose water, 12 oz.; alcohol, 26 oz.; balsam of Pe- 
ru,50 grs.; carmine, No. 40, 2 dr.; water of am- 
monia, 1 dr.; dissolve the balsam of Peru in the 
alcohol and the alum in the rose water; mix the 
two solutions; add the acetic acid, and mac- 
erate for a few hours; add to it the carmine, 


dissolved in the ammonia; shake well, and after 
10 minutes, decant and bottle. 

TALC WHITE. — Briancon chalk; choose a 
earl gray color, and rasp gently with a piece of 
og-skin ; sift through a sieve of very fine silk, 

and put intoa pint of good distilled vinegar fora 
fortnight; shake the bottle every day except the 
last, on which it must not bedisturbed; pour off 
the vinegar so as to leave the chalk in the bottle; 
into which pour clean water that has been dis- 
tilled or filtered; throw the whole into a clean 
pan, and stir well with a wooden spatula; let 
the powder settle again to the bottom, then pour 
the water gently off, and wash the powder 6 or 
7 times, taking care always to use distilled wa- 
ter; when the powder is soft and white as de- 
sired, dry it in a place whereit is not exposed to 
the dust; sift it through a silken sieve which 
will make it still finer; it may be either left in 
powder, or wetted and formed into cakes ; dip 
the finger, a piece of paper, or a hare’s foot, in 
cold cream, and put upon it about a grain of 
this white which will not be removed even by 
perspiration. 

VIOLET POWDER. — Wheat flour or starch, 12 
oz.; powdered orris-root, 2 0z.; otto of roses, 20 
drops; oils of bergamot and cloves, each, 10 
drops. 


Pastes, PomaDEs AND ‘(inT- 
MENTS. 


ALMOND PASTE. —1. Blanched Valentia al- 
monds, 4 oz.; reduce toa paste by pounding in a 
clean mortar; adding, towards the last, a little 
rose water, with some eau de Cologne, or 3 or 4 
drops otto of roses or neroli, or any perfume.— 
2. Powdered bitter almonds, 4 0z.; white of egg, 
1 oz; beat to.a smooth paste, with equal parts 
spirits of wineand rose water.—8. Sweet and bit- 
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ter almonds, blanched, each, 2 0z.; spermaceti, 
2 dr.; oil of almonds, 4 0z.; Windsor soap, }0z.; 
rose water, 1 0z.; otto of roses and oil of berga- 
mot, each, 12 drops. — 4. Spermaceti, 4 02.5 
white wax (pure) 8 0z.; oil of almonds, 1 pt.; melt 


together in a glazed earthenware vessel, by the 


heat of a water bath; when cooled a little, add 
essential oil of almonds, and expressed oil of 
mace, each, 2 dr.; stir until cool, and then pour 
into molds. 

AMANDINE.—Fine new white or pale honey, 4 
oz.; White soft soap, prepared from lard and 
potassa, 2 0z.; mix ina marble mortar.; add lor 
2 teaspoonfuls (if necessary) of solution of pot- 
assa, until a paste or cream is produced; then 
rub in, gradually, oil of almonds, 7 lbs., previ- 
ously mixed with essential oil of almonds, 1 02.3 
essence (oil) of bergamot, # 0z.; oil of cloves, 4 
oz.; and balsam of Peru, 3 dr. 

BISMUTH CREAM.—Subnitrate of bismuth, 
23 oz.; carbonate of magnesia, 20 gr.; gum ac- 
acia, 3 0z.; aqua Tose, 8} 0z.; orange flower 
water, } 0z.; essence vanilla, 10 drops; carmine 
2 gr. mix thoroughly. 

CACAO CERATE.—Butter of cacao, white wax 
and oil of almonds, equal parts; melt and strain. 

CAMPHOR CREAM.— White Castilesoap, 4dr.; 
boiling water sufficient to dissolveit; carbonateof 
ammonia, 4 dr. camphor, 4 dr.; tincture of op- 
ium, 4 dr.; oil of origanum, 2 dr.; water suffic- 
ent to complete, 2 pts. 

CAZENAVE’S PASTE.—3 oz. ground barley; 1 
oz. honey; the white of 1 egg; mix toa paste, 
and spread thickly on the cheeks, nose, and 
forehead, before retiring ; wash it off with warm 
water, wetting the surface witha sponge, and 
letting it soften while dressing the hair or finish- 
ing the bath. Repeat nightly till the skin grows 
perfectly fine and soft, after which it will be 
enough to use it once a week. Always wash the 
face with warm water and mild soap, rubbing 
on a little cold cream when exposed to the 
weather. 

COLD CREAM.— 1. Oil of almonds, 16 oz.; 
white wax, 4 0z.; melt together in an earthen 
vessel, and, when nearly cold, stir in 12 oz. rose 
water. — 2. 8 dr. of white wax; 23 oz. sweet oil 
of almonds ; 8 dr. spermaceti; 2 oz. rose water ; 
1 dr. oil of bergamot; 15 drops oil of lavender; 
18 drops otto of roses. Place the wax, sperma- 
ceti, and oil of almonds, in an earthenware jar, 
and stand it in boiling water until thoroughly 
melted; pour off into a warm mortar, and stir 
in the rose water; when well mixed and cool, 
add the other ingredients; beat all together, and 
place in porcelain jars. — 8. Cosmoline, 24 0z.; 
white wax, spermaceti, each, 12 0z.; glycerine, 38 
fl. oz.; oil of geranium, 1 fl. dr. 

CREAM OF ROSES. — 1. Compound tincture 
of benzoin, 4 025 almond and Malaga oil, each, 
10z.; otto of roses, 5 drops; honey, 2 0z.; and 
enough rose water to make the mixture measure 
60z. Apply as often as you like. — 2. Sperma- 
ceti, 5 oz.; white wax, 24 0z.; oil of almonds, 1 
lb.; rose water, distilled, 6 oz.; melt the wax and 
spermaceti in the oil with mae heat ; pour into 
a warm mortar, holding 4 times as much, and 
never cease stirring with a bone spatula nor 
change the direction. In ashort time commence 
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adding the rose water, previously warmed; stir 
briskly while adding it ; and, when of a creamy 
consistence and quite cool, add 20 drops otto of 
roses, and continue stirring until thoroughly 
mixed. 

CREAM WASH BALLS. — White curd soap, 7 
Ibs.; powdered starch, 11b.; water or rose water 
sufficient to mix; beat the whole together, and 
form into balls. 

CUCUMBER POMATUM. — Clarified lard, 4 
Ibs.; veal suet, 1 1b.; juice of cucumbers, 3 lbs.; 
melt the two former together; beat them up 
with the juice; next day pour off the juice that 
has separated, and add the same quantity of 
fresh to the melted pomade; repeat 6 times, or 
until the pomade is imbued with the odor of cu- 
cumbers; melt the pomade by a water-bath, 
and mix with it 3 dr. powdered white starch; let 
it settle, and before it is too cold, pour it off into 
small pots, taking care not to disturb the dregs. 

ELDER OINTMENT. — Fresh elder leaves, 
bruised, 3 lbs.; suet 4 Ibs.; lard 2 1lbs.; boil to- 
gether until the leaves become crisp, and squeeze 
through a linen cloth. 

GLOVES, Paste for. — 1. 4 1b. soft soap ; 1 gill 
salad oil; 1 oz. mutton tallow; boil together ; 
after boiling ceases, add 1 gill spirits of wine and 
1 se. ambergris; rip a pair of gloves 3 sizes too 
large, spread them with this paste, and sew up 
to worn at night. — 2. Spermaceti cerate, 3 
oz.; melt; add balsam of Peru, $ dr.; stir 5 min- 
utes, and, after a few minutes’ repose, pour off 
the clear portion; to this add oil of nutmeg, 15 
drops; oil of cassia and essence of ambergris, 
each, 6 drops; and stir until cold.—8. The yolks 
of 2 fresh eggs beaten with 2 teaspoonfuls oil of 
sweet almonds, 1 oz. rose water, and 36 drops 
tincture of benzoin. Make a paste of this, and 
either anoint the gloves with it, or spread it free- 
ly on the hands and draw the gloves on after- 
ward, 

GLYCERINE BALSAM. — 1000 parts glycerine; 
120 parts orange flower water; 1 part, each, oils 
neroli and bitter almonds, 

LEMON WASH BALLS. — Cut 6 lbs. soap into 
small pieces; melt with 1 pt. water in which 6 
lemons have been boiled; withdraw the soap 
from the fire, and add 3 tbs. powdered starch, 
and a little essence of lemon; knead the whole 
into a paste, and form into balls the desired size. 

LIP SALVE. — 1. Spermaceti ointment, } 1b.; 
alkanet root, $ 0z.; melt together until colored ; 
strain, and, when cooled a little, add balsam of 
Peru, 3 dr.; stir well, and in a few minutes pour 
off the clear portion from the dregs; lastly, stir 
m oil of cloves, 20 or 30 drops. — 2. Oil of al- 
monds, 8 0z.; spermaceti, 4 0z.; virgin rice, ; 02.3 
melt overa slow fire, mixing with them a little 
powder of alkanet root, to color it; stir till cold, 
and add a few drops oil of rhodium.— 8. Oil of 
almonds, spermaceti, white wax, and white su- 
gar candy, equal parts. 

ORANGE PASTE.—Orange flowers, 2 Ibs.; bit- 
ter and sweet almonds, each blanched, 24 lbs.; 
beat to a perfectly smooth paste. 

ORGEAT PASTE.—Blanched Jordan almonds, 
11b.; blanched bitter almonds, white sugar and 
honey, each, + 1b.; beat to a pastie, with orange 
fower water, q. s., or neroli, a few drops, and put 
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into pots; for use, rub 1 oz. with $ pt. water, 
and strain through muslin. 

PATE DIVINE DE VENUS. — Mix equal parts 
washed lard, fresh butter, and white honey ; add 
balsam of Mecca and otto of roses to perfume. 

POMMADE DE BEAUTE. — Melt together in 
an earthen vessel placed in hot water, white wax, 
1} dr.; spermaceti, 2 dr.; oil of sweet almonds, 4 
oz.3 virgin olive oil, 4 0z.; oil of poppies, 4 02.5 
beat them with a few drops balsam of Peru. 

POMMADE D’ HEBE. — Juice of lily bulbs, 2 
oz.; Narbonne honey, 2 oz. white wax, 1 02.3 
rose water, 8 drs.; melt the wax with a gentle 
heat, and add the other ingredients. 

POMMADE DE NINON DE L’ ENCLOS. — Oil 
of almonds, 4 0z.; prepared lard, 3 0z.; juice of 
houseleek, 3 fl. oz. 

POMMADE DE VENUS. — Bears’ oil, 4 02z.; 
honey, 6 0z.; oatmeal, 6 0oz.; yolks of 3 eggs; 1 
oz. powdered gum Arabic; mix the honey and 
gum first; then put inthe eggs. To the oil add 
2 oz. deer suet, and gradually mix with the fore- 
going; add the oatmeal last. Perfume with es- 
sential oils, press in fancy molds like soap, or 
make into Toul Use more oatmeal if necessary. 
When made it should be like stiff paste. 

POMMADE EN CREME. — Melt together 1 dr. 
each, white wax and spermaceti ; add oil sweet 
almonds, 2 0z.; pour it into a warm mortar, and 
gradually stir in rose or other perfumed water, 
and 1 dr. tincture of tolu. 

POMADE, For Whitening and Softening. — 1. 
Camphor gum, white beeswax, spermaceti, each, 
3 02.3 2 02. olive oil; melt slowly. If the hands 
be affected, anoint them on going to bed, and 
put on a pair of gloves. —2. Dissolve 2 oz 
Venice soap, in 2 oz. lemon juice. Add 1 oz. oil 
of bitter almonds, and a like quantity oil of tar- 
tar; mix and stir until it has acquired the con- 
sistence of soap ; use it as such for the hands. — 
3. Slice ¢1b. Castile soap, into a pewter jar, and 
pour upon it 2 qts. alcohol; place the jar ina 
vessel of water at such a heat as will cause the 
spirits to boil, when the soap will dissolve; put 
the jer closely covered, in a warm place until 
the liquor is clarified; take off any scum that 
may appear on the surface and pourit carefull 
from the dregs, then put it into a jar again, ae 
place it in a vessel of ee water, distilling all the 
spirits that may arise; dry the remaining mass 
in the air a few days, when a white transparent 
soap will be obtained, free from alkaline impuri- 


ties. 

ROSE GLYCERINE CREAM. — Spermaceti, $ 
0z.; oil of sweet almonds, 2 oz.; white wax, 1 0z.3 
glycerine, 4 oz.; melt the spermaceti, white wax 
and oil of almonds together ; add the glycerine 
and stir the mixture until cool; perfume with 
otto of roses. 

ROSEMARY OINTMENT. — Lard, 16 o0z.; suet, 
8 0z.; yellow wax, 2 0z.; oil of mace, 2 0z.; lique- 
fy in a vapor bath; when nearly cold, add oil 
rosemary and oil juniper, each, 1 oz. 

ROSE OINTMENT. — Washed lard (melted), 
and roses (centif.) each, 2 lbs. mix, and in 2 
days remelt, and press out the fat; to this last 
add of fresh roses, 2 lbs., and repeat the process; 
color with alkanet root if required red. — 2, 
Spermaceti ointment melted and beaten up with 
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about 3 its weight rose water until they congeal. 

RUBEFACIENT PASTE. — Acctate of lead, 1 
0z.; bisulphate of potassa, 8 0z.; water, q. s. 

SULTANA PASTE. — 2 oz. bitter almonds; 
blanch, and beat into a paste with 1 oz. rose wa- 
ter; add honey, fine oatmeal, and glycerine, 1 
oz. each, and when well mixed, 2 be tincture 
of benzoin. Apply before a tire a short time be- 
fore retiring. 

TAR PASTE. — Mix 1 spoons! best tar in 1 pt. 
pure olive or almond oil, by heating the two to- 
gether in a tin cup set in boiling water; stir till 
mixed andsmooth, putting in more oil if too thick 
to run easily. Rub this on the face when going 
to bed, and lay patches of soft old cloth on the 
cheeks and forehead to keep the tar from rub- 
bing off. The black unpleasant mask washes 
off easily with warm water and soap. The skin 
comes out, after several applications, soft, moist, 
and tinted like a baby’s. 


W ASHES. 


ALBERT’S COSMETIC.—Cucumber pomade, 
8 0z.; almond soap, 1 0z.; rose water, 1 qt.; 
mix the pomade and soap, and add the rose 
water gradually. 

AMYKOS.—105 dr. cloves, boiled in 1 gallon 
water, in which 105 dr. pure glycerine are dis- 
solved, and to which 42 dr. borax are added. 

AQUA COSMETICA.—Emulsion of bitter al- 
monds, 8 0z.; rose and orange flower, each, 4 0z.; 
borax, 1 dr.; tincture of benzoin, 2 dr.; mix. 

AUGUSTIN’S.—Rose water, 8 02.3; salt of tar- 
tar, 2 dr.; tincture of benzoin, 38 drs. 

BALM OF BEAUTY. — Pure soft water, 1 qt.; 
pulverized Castile soap, 4 0z.; emulsion of bit- 
ter almonds, 6 0z.; rose and orange flower wa- 
ter, each, 8 0z.; tincture of benzoin, 2 dr.; bor- 
ax, 1 dr.; add 5 gr. bichloride of mercury to ev- 
ery 8 oz. of the mixture. To use, apply ona 
eotton or linen cloth to the face. 

BATH OF MODESTY. — Take 4 oz. sweet al- 
monds, peeled; 1 Ib. ae apple kernels; 1 Ib. 
elecampane; 10 handfuls linseed; 1 oz. marsh- 
mallow roots; 1 oz. white lily roots; pound to 
a paste, and tie up in several small bags, which 
are to be thrown into a tepid bath, and pressed 
till the water becomes milky. 

BLOOM OF ROSES. —1. Driea red rose leaves, 
1} 0z.; boiling water, 1 pt.; infuse in earthenware 
for 2 hours; press out the liquor, and add juice 
of 3 lemons; the next day filter the clear por- 
tion. Keep in a cool place. <A little spirit of 
wine (8 or 4 fl. oz. to the pt.) is sometimes add- 
ed. — 2. Carmine, } 0z.; strong liquor of am- 
monia (not weaker than .900), 1 0z.; put them in- 
to a stoppered bottle; set it in a cool place, and 
occasionally agitate 2 or 8 days to effect a solu- 
tion; then add of rose water, 1 pt.; and, after 
admixture, add esprit de rose, 4 fl. oz.; pure rec- 
tified spirit, 1 fl. oz.; well agitate, and set the 
whole aside for a week; lastly, decant the clear 
portion from the dregs for use. 

BLOOM OF YOUTH. — Boil 1 oz. Brazil wood 
in 38 pts. water 15 minutes; strain; add $oz. isin- 
aa 40z. cochineal; 1 oz. alum; 4 oz. borax ; 

issolve by heat, and strain. 
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CALAMINE LOTION. — Levigated calamine, 
40 gr.; oxide of zine, 20 gr.; glycerine, 20 drops ; 
rose water, to make, 1 oz. Get the white cala- 
mine, not the red. 

COSMETIC LOTION. —1. Make a hole in a 
lemon, fill it with sugar candy, and close it with 
leaf gold, applied over the rind that was cut out; 
then roast the lemon in hot ashes; when desirous 
of using the juice, squeeze out a little through 
the hole ae, made, and with it wash the 
face with a napkin. — 2. Take a teacupful of 
cold sour milk; scrape into it a quantity of horse- 
radish ; let it stand from 6 to 12 hours; strain 
and apply 2 or 3 times a day. 

EAU D’ ATIRONA. — 6} dr. spirituous tincture 
of cinnamon and cloves, 1 dr. soda soap, and a 
drop of peppermint oil. 

EAU DE PRINCESS. — 3 dr. calomel, 1-10 dr. 
corrosive sublimate (so altered by the added 
perfume that the usual tests do not reveal it), 
and 80 dr. orange flower water. 

ENGLISH EARTH. — English earth, 6 oz.; bay 
rum, 2 oz.; glycerine, 1 0z.; powdered borax, 2 
dr.; extract of violet, 2 dr. distilled water, 2 
pts.; rub the glycerine and the earth to a smooth 
paste and sai the other ingredients. 

FACE WASK. —1. 2 gr. bichloride of mer- 
cury; 2 gr. muriate of ammonia; 8 oz. emulsion 
of almonds. — 2. 2 gals. of strong soap suds; 
1 pt. pure alcohol; } 0z. rosemary ; mix, and ap- 
ply with a linen rag.— 3. Infuse well sifted 
wheat bran 4 hours in white vinegar; add the 
yolks of 5 eggs and 2 gr. ambergris ; distil the 
whole ; cork carefully, and it is ready for use in 
15 days. — 4. Cascarilla powder, 2 gr.; muriate 
of ammonia, 2 gr.; emulsion of almonds, 8 oz.; 
apply with fine linen. —5. Tincture benzoin, 2 
oz3 pure alcohol, 1 pt.; bathe the skin; allow 
the wash to remain on a few minutes and then 
wipe off. 

GLYCERINE LOTION. — 1 oz. sweet almonds, 
or pistachio-nuts ; 4 pt. elder or rose water; 1 
oz. pure glycerine; grate the nuts; put the pow- 
der in a little bag of linen, and squeeze it for 
several minutes in the rose water; then add 
glycerine and a little perfume. Wet the face 
with it 2 or 8 times a day; allow it to dry 
thoroughly, when, if it feel sticky or pasty, it 
may be washed off with water. 

ANDS, Wash for.—4 oz. pulverized borax ; 
4 oz., each, saleratus and muriate of ammonia; 
mix with 4 qts. hot soft water; stir well and bot- 
tle for use. After washing the hands and face, 
wet with the above. — 2. Kerosene oil and wa- 
ter, equal parts. When the hands are discol- 
ored and soiled by rough work, before washing 
them dip the fingers in the mixture and rub 
in the usual way; the darkened skin will be ef- 
fectually freed from soil and grime; then wash 
in soap and hot water until the smell of the oil is 
removed. 

ITALIAN WASH.—Melilot water, 12 oz.; tinc- 
ture of benzoin, 2 drs. 

KALYDOR.—Bitter almonds, blanched, 1 oz.; 
corrosive sublhimate, 8 grs.; rose water, 16 oz. 

LEMON JUICE LOTION.—Fresh lemon juice, 
2 oz.; glycerine, 1 0z.; rose water or rain water 
with 3 or 4 drops otto of roses added, 1 pt. 
Anoint the hands and face 8 or 4 tines daily; al- 
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iow to remain on several minutes before wiping. 

MILK OF CUCUMBERS. — Slice into 4 pt. 
blue skim milk, as much cucumber as it will 
cover, let it stand 1 hour. Bathe the face and 
hands, washing them off with fair water when 
the cucumber extract is dry. 

MILK OF ROSES.—1. (French.) 1 qt. rose wa- 
ter; 4 pt. rosemary water; 2 oz., tincture of 
storax; 2 oz. tincture of benzoin; 4 oz. spirit 
of rose. Mix by shaking in a bottle, plunging 
it occasionally into warm water, but not hot 
water. — 2. (German.) 4 oz. blanched almonds 
grated; 20z. grated white curd soap; 1 qt. 
rose water. Rub the soap and almonds together 
with the hand, gradually adding the rose water 
till thoroughly mixed ; warm a few minutes by 
standing in a vessel in a pan of boiling water ; 
strain and bottle for use. 

NAILS, Wash For.—1. Tincture of myrrh, 1 
dr.; diluted sulphuric acid, 2 dr.; spring water, 
40z.; mix. Cleanse the nails with white soap; 
then dip into the wash.—2. When the nails are 
stained or discolored, a little lemon juice or vine- 
gar and water, is a good application. Occasion- 
ally a little pumice stone, in powder, or a little 
putty powder, may be used with water and a 
piece of soft leather or flannel. The frequent 
employment of these substances is injurious to 
the healthy growth of the nail. 

OFFENSIVE FEET, Washes for.—1. Wash the 
feet in warm water, to which a little hydrochloric 
acid, or chloride of lime, has been added. — 2. 
Bathe every night or oftener in a strong solution 
of borax. — 8. Bathe in a weak solution of per- 
manganate of potassa; 1sc. salt to 8 oz. water. 
— 4. Common kitchen soda dissolved in water. 

STAINS, Wash to Remove. — 1. Fruit and ink 
stains may be taken out by immersing the hands 
in water slightly acidulated with oxalic acid or 
a few drops oil of vitriol, or to which a little 
pearlash or chloride of lime has been added ; 
afterwards rinse them well in clean water, and 
do not touch soap for some hours, as any alka- 
line matter will bring back the stains, after their 
apparent removal by all the above substances, 
except the last. — 1. To remove acid fruit stains, 
wash the hands in clear water, wipe them light- 
ly, and while moist strike a match and shut 
them around it so as to catch the smoke, and the 
stain will disappear. — 3. Rubbing the hands 
with a slice of raw potato will remove vegetable 
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stains. — 4, Damp the hands first in water, then 
rub them with tartaric acid as you would with 
soap; rinsethem and rub dry. — 5. Put 4 lb. 
glauber salts, + lb. chloride of lime, and 4 oz. 
water into a small wide-mouth bottle, and when 
required for use pour some of the thick sediment 
into a saucer, and rub it well over the hands 
with pumice-stone ora nail brush. Stains of 
nitrate of silver may be removed from the hands 
by means of a solution of chloride of iron. 

SULPHUR. — Break 1 oz. of sulphur, and 
pe over it 1 qt. a water; infuse 12 or 14 

ours and apply to the face 2 or 3 times a day, 
for a few weeks. This application is useful in re- 
moving that roughness of the skin which gener- 
ally sueceeds pimples. 

VIRGIN MILK. —1. Dissolvein spirits of wine, 
um benzoin and styrax, equal parts; the spirits 
ecome areddish tincture, and exhale a fragrant 

smell. Some add a little balm of Gilead. Drop 
a few drops into a glass of clear water, and by 
stirring the water, it instantly changes milky.— 
2. Simple tincture of benzoin, 2 drs.; orange 
flower water, 8 0z.; vary it by using rose or elder 
flower water. 

WRINKLES, Washes for. —1. Second water 
of barley, 1 pt.; strain through a piece of fine 
linen; add 1 doz. drops balm of Mecca and shake 
until the water assumes a whitish or turgid ap- 
pearance. Before applying, wash the face with 
soft water. —2. 2 oz. juice of onions; 2 oz. white 
lily; 2 oz. Narbonne honey; 1 oz. white wax; 
melt in a new earthen pipkin and continue stir- 
ring briskly until cold. Apply on going to bed, 
and allow to remain on till morning. The onion 
juice may be omitted. —3. Put pieces of court 
plaster on the face where the wrinkles are in- 
clined to come, just before going to bed, and re- 
move in the morning. Warm water should al- 
ways be used to wash the face, as it prevents 
wrinkles. — 4. Sleep with face done up in a mix- 
ture of the whites of eggs, sweet almond oil, and 
alum. — 5. Wrinkles are less apparent under a 
kind of varnish containing 86 gr. turpentine in 
8 dr. alcohol, allowed to dry on the face. — 6. 
To 1 fl. oz. tincture gum benzoin add 7 fl. oz. 
distilled rose water and 4 oz. glycerine. Bathe 
face, neck and hands with it at night, letting it 
dry on. Wash off in the morning with a very 
little pure white Castile soap and soft water. If 
the water is hard, add a little dissolved borax. 
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REMARKS. — Sound teeth not only promote 
digestion, but keep the breath sweet and pure. 
They are bones thinly covered with a fine ena- 
mel, whichis more or less substantial in different 
persons. Whenever this enamel is worn or eaten 
through in any way, the teeth cannot long re- 
main sound. They are to be cleaned, but with 

recaution, for if the enamel is worn off faster 
y cleaning the outside than nature supplies it 
within, the teeth will probably suffer more than 
by neglect. Many persons injure their teeth by 
too much scouring. Water used for the teeth 
should be lukewarm, as hot and cold water are 


injurious. The brush should be well made, with 
the bristles very thick but ~ ot too stiff Some 
teeth can bear harder brushes than others; but 
the hardness or softness should be a matter of 
personal taste; whatever it is, let it be rinsed, 
well dried, and kept uncovered; put away wet, 
and shut up, they pesuue unpleasant. Straight 
brushes are impracticable; curved ones with a 
tuft end, bud shaped or convex, are best. The 
use of floss silk between the teeth ought to be 
recommended; also the quill toothpick; those 
formed of gold, silver, or any metal, should never . 
be used. he mouth should be rinsed and the 
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teeth brushed with clear warm water both be- 
fore and after the use of any dentifrice, and 
after eating, if it is only a cracker. Crosswise 
brushing is not wise; the upper teeth should be 
brushed down, andthe lower ones up. The teeth 
are greatly influenced by what is eaten and 
drunk. All things thatare very hot or very cold 
are bad. When animal food or vegetables are 
eaten, cleanse the teeth immediately ; the first is 
apt to leave behind it a rancid acrimony, and 
the other anacidity. Clean them before retiring 
to rest. With smokers, this practice is obliga- 
tory. The decaying of teeth is partly due to 
chemical decomposition of the food lodged be- 
tween them. When there is joined to this an un- 
healthy or weak condition of the ivory, and al- 
so the continual pressure of the adjacent teeth, 
decay is sureto take place. When a cavity is 
actually developed, the sooner it is filled the bet- 
ter. When it is small and has not opened into 
the natural cavity of the tooth, gold leaf is the 
best material. hen this cavity is exposed, 

old is useless under ordinary circumstances. 
Rtieral as well as vegetable acids act on the 
teeth. Grapes in 48 hours render the enamel of 
a chalky consistence. Vegetable substances are 
inert till fermentation takes place, and acetic 
acid is formed. Sugar has no deleterious effect 
only in the state of acetous fermentation. Ani- 
mal substances exert no injurious effect until 
putrefaction is far advanced. Dentifrices often 
put a beautiful pearly surface on the teeth at the 
expense of the enamel. The solid ingredients 
used in them should not be so hard or gritty as 
to injure the enamel of the teeth; nor so soft or 
adhesive as to adhere to the gums, after rinsing 
the mouth. 


PASTES AND PASTILs. 


THESE consist, for the most part, of the ordin- 
ary substances used as dentifrices, reduced to the 
state of a very fine powder, and mixed with suf- 
cient honey, sugar, or capillaire, to give them 
the required consistence. Honey of roses is 
often fsed for this purpose, with some agree- 
able perfume at will. A little eau de Cologne, or 
rectified spirit, is a useful addition. 

CAMPHOR PASTE. — 1 oz. sal ammoniac, 4 
dr camphor; powder, and mix with sufficient 
honey to make asmooth paste; triturate until 
entirely smooth. 

CARBON PASTE.—Chippings of turkey stone, 
cylinder charcoal and prepared chalk, each, 
2 0z.3; cochineal and cloves, each, 1 dr.; honey, 
5 oz.; eau de Cologne, q.s. Put in pots until the 
next day, and prese’ ve from the air. 

CHARCOAL PASTE.— 1. Chlorate of potassa, 1 
dr.; mint water, 1 fl. oz.; triturate until dissolved; 
add of powdered charcoal, 2 0z.; honey, 1 oz.— 
2. Suds of Castile soap and spirits of camphor, 
equal parts; make into a thick paste with pul- 
ne chalk and charcoal, equal parts. 

CINNAMON PASTE. — 1. Cinnamon, 2 oz; 
cloves, 6 dr.; fresh lemon peel. 13 0z.; dried rose 
petals, 1 0z.; scurvy grass, 8 0z.; spirits, 3 lbs.; 
macerate 24 hours, and distil in a water bath.— 
2. Cinnamon, cloves and nutmeg, each, 1 ar; 
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vanilla, 3 dr.; camphor, 10 gr.; tincture of pelli- 
tory, 2 fl. oz.; brandy or proof spirit, $ pt. 

CORAL PASTE. —1. Prepared coral, 8 oz; 
cochineal, 1 0z.; cinnamon, 2 oz.; alum, 8 drs 
honey, 20 0z.; water; 1 0z.; triturate the cochin- 
eal with the alum and water; add the honey, 
then the coral and cinnamon; leave the whole 
till the effervescence has subsided; then rub it 
with a few drops of oil of cloves, or other aroma- 
tic oil, and put it into covered pots. — 2. Pre- 
eae coral, 8 0z.; cuttle-fish bone, 4 oz.; mastic, 

0z.; cochineal, + 0z.; honey, #1b.; essence of 
ambergris, 1 fl. dr.; oil of cloves, $ fl. dr., dis- 
solved in rectified spirit, 1 fl. oz. 

FLORILINE. — Prepared chalk, 5 dr.; starch 
powder, 23 dr.; glycerine, 2 dr.; pellitory tincture, 
# dr.; peppermint oil, 10 drops; and water q. s., 
colored with Florentine lac. 

HONEY PASTE. — 1. 1 oz. myrrh in fine pow- 
der ; a little powdered green sage; 2 spoonfuls 
white honey. — 2. 2c. myrrh, in fine powder; 
1 sec. juniper gum; 10 gr. rock alum; mix in 
honey. Apply frequently to the decayed teeth. 

MAGIC PASTE. — White marble dust, 4 oz.; 
pumice stone (in impalpable powder), 3 0z.; 
rose pink, 1 0z.; honey, 4 1b.; otto of roses, 15 
drops; whitens the teeth, but should not be used 
too freely, nor too frequently. 

METGES’ PASTE. — Metges’ tooth powder, 
48 oz.; Narbonne honey, 82 oz.; syrup, 64 0z.; 
cochincal, 1 oz.; alum, 1 0z.; water, 4 oz.; tritu- 
rate the cochineal and alum with the water and 
strain; add the honey, then the syrup; lastly the 


powder. 

MOUTH PASTILS. — Dry compounds for per- 
fuming or correcting the breath. — 1. Extract 
of liquorice, 8 0z.; oil of cloves, 1} dr.; oil of cin- 
namon, 15 drops; mix, and divide into 1 gr. 
pills, and silver them.— 2. Chocolate powder 
and ground coffee, of each, 14 02.; prepared 
charcoal, 1 0z.; sugar, 1 0z.; vanilla (pulverized 
with the sugar), 1 0z.; enough mucilage. Make 
into lozenges of any form, of which 6 to 8 may 
be used daily to disinfect the breath. — 8. (Bo- 
logna oo) Extract of liquorice, 3 0z.; wa- 
ter, 3 0z.; dissolve by heat in a water bath, and 
add catechu, 1 0z.; gum Arabic, } oz. Evapor- 
ate to the consistence of an extract, and Pi (in 
powder) 3 dr., each, mastic, cascarilla, charcoal 
and orris; remove from the fire, and add oil of 
peppermint, $ dr.; essence of ambergris and es- 
sence of musk, each, 5 drops; foll it flaton an 
oiled marble slab, and cut into small lozenges. 
Used by smokers. — 4. Catechu, 7 dr.; orris 
powder, 40 gr.; sugar, 8 0z.; oil of rosemary (or 
of peppermint, cloves, or cinnamon), 4 drops. 
Make as before. 

PELLETIER’S ODONTINE. — Magnesia or 
pulverized sepia-bone and butter of cacao, aro- 
matised with some essential oil. 

ROSEATE PASTE —Chalk, 8 0z.; myrrh and 
rhatany root, each, 2 0z., orris root, 1 oz.; hon- 
ey of roses, q. 8. to mix. 

ROSEMARY PASTE. — Levigated bole, 4 oz.; 
myrrh, 1 0z.; oil of rosemary, 2 dr.; dissolved in 
1 oz. rectified spirit; clarified honey, q. s. 

ROSE PASTE. -—Cuttle-fish bane 0z.; pre- 
pared cha.k, 2 oz., cochineal, 4 dr.; honey of 
roses, 5 0%.; otto of roses, 6 drops. 
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SALINE PASTE. — Sulphate of potash, 1 oz.; 
bay sult, 4 6z.; clarified honey, q. 8.3 eau de 
Cologne, 2 dr. 

SPANISH PASTE. — Castile soap, in fine pow- 
der and cuttle-fish bone, each, 2 0z.; honey of 
roses, 5 02. 

VANILLA PASTE. — 1. Charcoal, 1 0z.; white 
honey, 1 0z.; vanilla sugar, 1 oz.; Peruvian bark, 
$ oz.; and a few drops essential oil. — 2. Red 
cinchona bark, 2dr.; vanilla, 1dr.; cloves., $ dr. 
(the last two reduced to powder by trituration 
with), white sugar, 1 0z.; cuttle-fish bone and 
marble dust, each, 4 0z.; syrup of saffron, q. s. 

VIOLET PASTE.—Prepared chalk and cuttle- 
fish bone, each, 8 0z.; powdered white sugar, 2 
0z.; orris root, 1 0z.; smalts, } 0z.; syrup of vio- 
lets, q. s. to mix. 

WHITE PASTE. — Orris, sal ammoniac, cream 
of tartar, each, 2 0z.; tinctures cinnamon and 
vanilla, each, $ 0z.; oil of cloves, 60 drops; 
clarified honey and syrup to form a paste. — 
2. Precipitated chalk, 4 0z.; sulphate of pot- 
ash, 4 0z.; prepared honey sufficient to form a 
paste; add a few drops of otto of roses or oil of 
cinnamon. 
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REMARKS.—The most useful form of denti- 
fricesis that of powder, but liquids and electuaries 
are alsoemployed. Care mnst be taken that the 
dry ingredients be pulverized, and the harder ones 
reduced to impalpable powder either by leviga- 
tion orelutriation. The mixture of the ingredients 
must be complete ; which is most readily effect- 
ed by stirring them well together to a homogen- 
eous powder, then passing it through a fine 
sieve. Those which contain volatile substances 
should be preserved in closely-corked wide- 
mouth bottles, and those containing acidulous 
or gritty matter should not be frequently used. 

AMERICAN.—Coral, cuttle-fish bone, dragon’s 
blood, each, 8 oz.; burnt alum and red sanders, 
each, 4 0z.; orris, 8 0z.; cloves and cinnamon, 
each, $ oz.; vanilla, 2 dr.; rosewood, 4 0z.; rose 
pink, 8 oz. 

ANTISCORBUTIC.—Extract of rhatany, 4 02z.; 
prepared charcoal, 2 oz.; cinnamon, } 0z.; 
cloves, } 02. 

ANTISEPTIC. — Prepared chalk, 2 oz.; dry 
chloride of lime, 10 gr.; oil of cloves, 5 drops. 
Mix. 

AROMATIC. —1. Finely powdered prepared 
chalk, 2 dr.; pure starch, 2 dr.; myrrh, 2 dr.; 

inger, $ dr.; cuttle-fish bone, 2 dr.; flower of 
avender and sugar at pleasure. Mix. — 2. 
Calamus, 4 dr.; charcoal, 1 dr.; soap, 1 dr.; oil 
of cloves, 12 drops. 

ASIATIC.—1. Prepared coral, 4 0z.; Venetian 
red, 3 dr.; ochre, 5 dr.; pumice, 5 dr.; musk, 1 
gr. Mix. — 2. Bole, 3 parts; chalk, 2 parts; 
ochre, 1 part; pumice, 1 part; musk, to scent. 

BARK. — 1. Charcoal, 4 parts; yellow bark, 1 
part. — 2. Red bark and Armenian bole, each, 
1 oz.; powdered cinnamon and bicarbonate of 
soda, each, $ 0z.; oil of cinnamon, 2 or 8 drops. 

BEALL’S.—Prepared chalk, 12 0z.; powdered 
orris root, 2 oz.; bicarbonate of soda, t 0z.; soft 
part of cuttle-fish bone, 1 0z.; add a srfficient 
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quantity of rose pink to color it, and mix well. 

CADET’S.—Sugar, 1 0z.; charcoal, 1 0z.; Pe- 
ruvian bark, 4 oz.; cream of tartar, 14 dr.; cin- 
namon, 24 gr. 

CAMPHORATED. — 1. Camphor (pulverized 
by the aid of a few drops of spirit), 1 oz. pre- 
pared or precipitated chalk, 3 oz. — 2. Camph- 
or, 1 0z.; precipitated chalk, 2 0z.; cuttle-fish 
bone, } 02.5 myrrh, 2 dr.; borax, 2 dr.; lake or 
rose pink, 1 dr., or q. s. —8. Prepared chalk, 8 
oz.; powdered cuttle-fish bone, 4 0z.; camphor, 
1dr.; oil of cloves, 1dr. Dissolve the camphor 
with alcohol; add the remaining ingredients, 
and mix. 

CARABELLI’S.—Cuttle-fish bone, 1} 0z.; pre~ 

ared oyster shells, 1} 0z.; cinnamon, orris, and 
fice tree charcoal, each, 3 dr.; vanilla, 10 gr. 

CARBONIC.—1. Willow charcoal, 4 0z.; cin- 
chona bark, 4 0z.; cloves, } dr. — 2. Charcoal, 
8 oz.; cinnamon, 4 oz.; sugar, 8 0z.; oil of mint, 
3 0z.; oil of cinnamon, } oz.; tincture of amber- 
gris, $ dr. 

CARTWRIGHT’S.—Prepared chalk, 1 0z.; or- 
ris, 1 oz.; Castile soap, 3 dr. 

CHALK.—1. 2 oz. prepared chalk; } 0z., each, 
pulverized borax and orris root; } oz. cassia 
powder. — 2. Cuttle-fish bone and prepared 
chalk, each, 2 0z.; oil of cloves, 20 drops. — 3. 
Precipitated chalk, 4 0z.; finely powdered char- 
coal, + oz.; powdered orris root, 2 0z.; otto of 
roses, 10 drops; oil of sandal wood, 5 drops. 

CHARCOAL.—The charcoal made in iron eyl- 
inders, from willow, is to be preferred, reduced 
to an impalpable powder, and kept from the 
air. Charcoal of areca nut is highly commend- 
ed. That of theshells of cocoa nuis is said to 
be used for the same purpose. 1. Prepared char- 
coal, 1 oz.; sugar, 1 0z.; oil of cloves, 3 drops. 
Mix. — 2. Powdered charcoal and white sugar, 
1 oz. each; Peruvian bark, 4 0z.; cream of tar- 
tar, 1} dr.; carnella, 24 gr. Rub together and 
ge in a mortar. — 8. Powdered cuttle- 

sh, 2 dr.; powdered myrrh, $ dr.; carbonate of 
soda, 1 dr.; charcoal powder, 1 oz. Use freely, 
and allow toremain some minutes in the mout 

CIRCASSIAN. — Prepared hartshorn, 2 oz; 
sulphate of potash, 2 0z.; cuttle-fish bone, 8 0z.; 
orris, 4 0z.3 yellow sandal wood, 1 o0z.; rose 
pink, 3 oz.; oil of rhodium, 30 drops. Mix the 
ingredients, previously reduced to powder, and 
add the oil of rhodium. 

COCOA. — Pulverized French chalk, 1 Ib.; 
lily white, 1 Ib.; white earth, 1 1b.; pulverized 
sugar, 3 1b.; powdered cocoa soap, 4 Ib.; oil of 
wintergreen, } oz.; oil of rose, $ dr.; oil of 
cloves, 4 dr.; oil of sassafras, } dr. Mix, and 
pulverize thoroughly. 

CORAL. — Red coral, red bole and cuttle-fish 
bone, each, 8 0z.; dragon’s blood, 14 0z.; cinna- 
mon, # 0z.; cochineal, 3 dr.; cloves, 1 dr.; bitar- 
trate of potassa, 43 oz. Reduce separately to 
fine powder and mix. 

DESCHAMP’S.—Powdered tale, 4 0z.; bicar- 
bonate of soda, 1 oz.; carmine,6 gr.; oil of mint, 
12 or 15 drops. 

DETERGENT. — Bicarbonate of soda, 1 oz; 
powdered Castile soap, $ 0z.; sulphate of pot- 
ash, 4 oz.; sugar of milk, $ 0z.; orris root, 4 02. 
oil of bitter almonds, 4 drops. 
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FARINA’S. — Cuttle-fish bone, 2 lbs.; pulver- 
ized orris root, 2 lbs.; pulverized white sugar, } 
1b.; otto of rosemary, 4 dr.; otto of orange peel, 
2 dr.; otto of lemon, 2 dr.; otto of neroli, $ dr.; 
otto of bergamot, 2 dr. Mix, and pass through 
a silk sieve. 

FLORENTINE. — Prepared shells, 14 dr.; or- 
ris, 6 dr.; cream of tartar, 3 dr.; lake to color. 

FRENCH. — Peruvian bark, burnt crust of 
bread, and sugar in equal proportions. 

GALVANIC.—1. Triturate 2 leaves of gold leaf, 
and 8 of silver, with 2 dr. sulphate of potash 
and 1dr. alum; add white sugar, 2 dr.; coms 
mon salt, 1 dr.; pellitory of Spain, } dr. pre- 
pared hartshorn, 1 0z.; sulphate of quinine, 10 
gr.; mix. Color with finest smalts, rose, pink, 
or lake. — 2. 2 leaves of gold; 2 of silver; al- 
um, 3dr.; salt, 14 dr.; white sugar, 14 dr.; pep- 
per, 15 gr; opium, 5 gr.; coral, 3 dr.; Peruv- 
ian bark, 38 dr. Grind the gold and silver with 
thesalt and alum, and add the latter ingredi- 
ents. For the double galvanic tooth powder, 
put twice the above quantities of sel, silver, 
alum, salt, pepper and opium. 

GERMAN.—Peruvian bark, 6 dr.; red sand- 
ers, 2 dr.; oil of cloves and of bergamot, 8 drops. 

GROSVENOR’S.—Red coral, 3 Ibs.; prepared 
oyster shells, 24 lbs.; orris powder, 4 1b.; oil of 
rhodium, 25 drops. Rose pink is now substi- 
tuted for coral. 

HEMET’S.—Cuttle-fish bone, 6 0z.; cream of 
tartar, 1 0z.; orris root, $ oz. 

JAMET’S. — Orris, 16 0z.; magnesia, 4 02z.; 
pumice stone, 8 oz.; cuttle-fish bone, 8 02z.; 
sulphate of quinine, 4 0z.; cascarilla, 1 0z.; sug- 
ar of milk, 16 0z.; oil of mint, 1 0z.; oil of cin- 
namon, 2 dr.; oil of neroli, 1 dr.; essence of am- 
bergris, 1 dr. 

KEMMERER’S. — Wood soot, 13 0z.; straw- 
berry root, 4.0z.; add a few drops of eau de co- 
logne. 

LAVENDER.—Crimson lake, 1 dr.; Chinese or 
Turnbull’s blue, 1 se.; mix, and add bicarbon- 
ate of soda, 4 oz.; cuttle-fish bone, 2 0z.; pre- 
cipitated chalk, 6 0z.; oil of lavender, 8 arom, 

LEFOULON’S. — Scurvy grass, horseradish, 
guaiacum, cinchona, mint, pellitory root, cala- 
mus, rhatany, of each, equal quantities ; reduce 
to an impalpable powder; a little calcined mag- 
nesia is sometimes added. 

LEMON. — Powdered arrowroot, 1 1b.; pow- 
dered orris root, 8 02.3; oilof lemon, 20 drops; 
oil of cloves, 10 drops; oil of bergamot, 12 drops. 
Rub the oils with the powders until thoroughly 
mixed; add indigo to strike a violet tint. 

METGE’S. — Prepared chalk, 33 Ibs.; lake or 
rose pink, 1 1b.; orris, 2 lbs.; cream of tartar, 12 
oz.; levigated pumice, 1 oz. sugar, 90z.; oil of 
cloves, 1 dr. 

MIALHE’S.—Sugar of milk, 8 0z.; pure tan- 
nin, 8 dr.; lake, 1 dr.; oil of mint, 8 drops; oil 
of aniseed, 8 drops; neroli, 4 drops. 

MYRRH. — 1. Myrrh. 3 0z.; cuttle-fish bone, 
prepared chalk, orris, each, 1 0z.; cassia, $ 02.; 
mix.—2 Bole, 1 oz.; myrrh, bark and orris, each, 
} 02.3; mix. 

PALMER’S.—Prepared chalk, 1 1b.; camphor, 
1 oz.; orris, 1 1b.; cuttle fish-bone, 4 0z.; rose 
pink, 1 oz. 
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PARISIAN.—Pulverized cream tartar, 23 lbs.; , 
Pulverized alum, 1 1b.; pulverized cuttle-fish 


| bone, 1 lb.; pulverized carbonate of magnesia, 


3 1b.; pulverized cochineal, 3 0z.; pulverized 
cassia, # 0z.; pulverized cloves, 14 0z.; oil of 
geranium, 4 dr.; oil peppermint, 1} dr.; oil ber- 
gamot, 3 dr.;_ mix. 

PEARL. — Heavy carbonate of magnesia or 
precipitated chalk, 1 1b.; finest smalts, 3 dr.; es- 
sence de petit grain, } dr. 

QUININE.—1. Sulphate of quinine, 4 dr.; pul- 
verized orris root, 4 0z.; pulverized starch, 5 0z.; 
pulverized chalk, tire $1b.; pulverize fine 
and mix thoroughly.—2. Sulphate of quinine, 4 
gr. prepared red coral, 1 oz.; myrrh, Isc. For 
the coral may be substituted levigated bole, 2 
dr.; precipitated chalk, 6 dr. 

RHATANY. — Rhatany root, 2 0z.; cuttle-fish 
bone, 4 0z.; prepared chalk, 8 oz.; borax, 1 dr. 

ROSE. — 1. Pulverized corn starch, 23 ]bs.; 
pulverized orris root, } lb.; terra alba, 2 Ibs.; 
carbonate of magnesia, 4 1b.; French chalk, $1b.; 
oil of cloves,4 dr.; oil of rose, 1 dr.; oil of berga- 
mot, 4 dr.; mix and pulverize thoroughly. — 2. 

recipitated chalk, 6 oz.; cuttle-fish bone, 3 0z.; 
abana of soda, 2 0z.; red lake, + 0z.; otto 
roses, 20 drops. 

RUSSIAN.—Peruvian bark, 2 0z.; orris root, 1 
0z.; sal ammoniac, 3 0z.; catechu, 6 dr.; oil of 
cloves, 6 or 8 drops. 

TONIC.—1. 14 dr. powder of myrrh; 3 dr. 
Peruvian bark, finely powdered; 10 drops oil of 
cinnamon; 10 drops oil of cloves; 1 oz. pre- 
pared chalk; 2 dr. orris powder; 1 oz. rose 

ink; mix well together and keep close. — 2. 

ine powder of Florentine iris,6 dr.; ditto pure 
starch, 3 dr.; quinine, 2 dr.; ditto hyoseyamus, 
1 dr.; sugar to the taste; and perfume with otto 
of roses; carmine may be used to color it. 

VIOLET. — Precipitated chalk, 6 0z.; cuttle- 
fish-bone, 8 0z.; rose pink, 23 0z.; orris root, 13 
0z.; ess. violets, 14 fl. dr.; indigo to strike a vio 
let, a sufficient quantity. 
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ANATHERIN BALSAM.—1. Red sandal wood, 20 
parts; guaiacum wood, 10 parts; myrrh, 25 
parts; cloves, 15 parts; cinnamon 5 parts; oils 
of cloves and cinnamon, of each, 3 part; spirit, 
90 per cent., 1450 parts ; rose water, 725 parts ; 
digest and filler. — 2. Myrrh, 1 part; guaia- 
cum wood, 4 parts; saltpetre, 1 part; to be 
macerated for a night with corn brandy, 120 
parts; spirit of cochlearia, 180 parts; distil of 
this 240 parts, in which are to be digested for 
14 days garden rue, cochlearia, rose leaves, 
black mustard, horseradish, pellitory root, cin- 
chona bark, club moss, sage vetiver and alkanet 
root, of each, 1 part; strain and filter, and to 
each 120 parts of the filtrate add 1 part of spirit 
of nitrous ether. 

ANTISCORBUTIC ELIXIR. — Cinchona, 38 oz.; 

uaiacum, 5 oz.; pellitory, 8 oz.; orange peel, 2 

r.; cloves 5 dr; saffron, $ dr.; benzoin, 2 dr.; 
spirits of wine or brandy, 82 0z.; digest and fil- 
ter. 
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ASTRINGENT.—1. Borax, alum, bay salt, of | essence of peppermint, 3 dr.; brandy, 1 quart. 


each 1 dr.; spirit of camphor, tincture of myrrh, 
of each 1 0z.; spirit of scurvy-grass (or of horse- 
radish), 4 oz.; tincture of rhatany, 2 0z.; mix, and 
shake occasionally for a day or two, then filter. 
A teaspoonful in a wineglassful of water, to rinse 
the mouth after cleaning the teeth, or at any 
other time.—2. Tannin, 1 dr.; rose-water, 4 0z.; 
spirit of wine, 2 oz. spirit of scurvy-grass (or 
of horseradish), 2 0z.; essence of bitter almonds, 
afew drops. 

BALM OF A THOUSAND FLOWERS.— White 
Castile soap, 2 0z.; honey, 4 0z.; water, 12 0z.; 
alcohol, 4 02. melt the Castile soap and the 
honey in the alcohol and water with a gentle 
heat, and then scent with wintergreen, sassafras 
and rose. 

BORAX. — Dissolve 2 oz. of borax in 3 pts. 
of hot rain water; add 1 tablespoonful of spirits 
of camphor stirred into 1 tablespoonful of pul- 
verized sugar, to prevent it from curdling; be- 
fore quite cold, add 1 oz. tincture of myrrh. 

CARBOLIC ACID.—Spirit of wine, 2 dr.; car- 
bolic acid, 20 drops; distilled water, 6 oz.; mix. 
Use the wash after cleansing the teeth. 

CHELTENHAM.—Camphor, 44 0z.; myrrh, 2 
oz.; bark, 5 oz.; rectified spirit, 36 fluid oz.; 
distilled water, 8 oz. 

CHLORINATED SODA. -~ Liquid chlorinated 
soda, 1 0z.; distilled water, 19 oz.; mix; 1 tea- 
spoonful in a glass of water. 

DETERGENT.—Alum, powdered, 30 gr.; sim- 
ple syrup, 1 0z.; rose water, 8 oz., and mix. 
Should the mouth be very sore, dilute with wa- 
ter at first, and use pure afterwards. 

EAU DE BOTTOT.—Aniseed, 4 0z.; cinnamon, 
1 oz.; cochineal, 2 dr.; oil of mint, 2 dr.; spirit of 
wine or brandy, 8 Ibs.; macerate 8 days, and fil- 
ter. —2. Tincture of cedar wood, 1 pt.; tincture 
of myrrh, 1 oz.; mixed with the following essen- 
tial oils; of peppermint, 3 dr.; of spearmint, 4 
dr.; of cloves, 10 drops; of roses, 10 drops. 

EAU DENTIFRICE DES CORDILLIERES.—3860 
parts strong spirits; 830 parts water; 23 parts 
extract of red or yellow cinchona; 1 part of oil 
of cinnamon; 2 parts oil of cloves; 8 parts oil 
of anise ; 5 parts oil of peppermint. 

EAU DENTIFRICE DE MALLARD.—Star anise, 
common anise, cinnamon, cloves, of each, 8 parts; 
guaiacum wood, 10 parts; brown cinchona, 6 
parts; rose leaves, 5 parts; nutmegs, 2 parts, are 

laced in a displacement apparatus, and perco- 
ated with 3 parts cochineal; 12 to 15 parts wa- 
ter, 1,000 parts spirits of wine, sp. gr. 860. The 
tincture is displaced with water, and 1,000 parts 
are mixed with 7 parts of a mixture of pepper- 
mint oil, spirit of scurvy-grass, and tinct. ben- 
zoin, allowed to stand and filtered. 

EAU DENTIFRICE DE STAHL. — Spirit of 
wine or brandy, 2 gal.; rose water, 3 qts.; pelli- 
tory, 5 oz.; cypress root, 8 oz.; tormentil, 3 oz.; 
balsam of Peru, 3 02.3 cinnamon, 5 dr.; goat’s 
rue, 1 0z.; rhatany, 1 0z.; macerate for 6 days, 
shaking occasionally; let it rest for 24 hours, 
and pour off the clear; add to the clear liquor, 
oil of mint, 14 dr.; cochineal, 4 dr.; in 3 or 4 
days, filter. 

EXTRACT OF PELLITORY. — Take of pelli- 
tory root, 5 oz.; cinchona, 1 0z.; benzoin, 14 dr.; 


FRENCH ELIXIR.—Rose water, 16 0z.; spirits 
of scurvy-grass, 2 oz.; tincture of galbanum, 1 
oz.; color with cochineal. 

GREENOUGH’S.—Bitter almonds, 2 0z.; Bra- 
zil wood, 4 oz.; cinnamon, 3 0z.; orris root, 4 
oz.; cochineal, alum, salt of sorrel, each, 1 dr.; 
spirit of wine, 32 fluid oz.; spirit of scurvy- 
grass, 1 oz. 

HUDSON’S PRESERVATIVE. — Tincture of 
myrrh, tincture of bark, cinnamon water, of 
each, 3 oz.; arquebusade water, | 0z.; powdered 
gum, 4 02. 

LEFANDINIERE’S ELIXIR.—Rasped guaiacum 
wood, 4 oz.; pellitory, 1 dr.; nutmegs, 1 dr. ; 
cloves, 4 0z.; oil of rosemary, 10 drops; oil of 
bergamot, 4 drops; brandy, 1 pint; macerate 
for a fortnight, and filter. - 

LEFOULON’S ELIXIR.—Fresh roots of horse- 
radish, fresh leaves of scurvy-grass and of mint, 
of each, 6 dr.; guaiacum, cinchona, pellitory, 
calamus and rhatany, each, 5 dr.; proof spirit, 
1 quart; macerate for 16 days, and strain. 

LEMON.—Juice of 3a lemon; a spoonful of 
rough claret or port wine; 10 gr. of sulphate of 
quinine; a few drops of eau de Cologne or oil 
bergamot; mix and keep in a well-stopped vial 
for use. 

ODONTALGIC ELIXIR.—Pellitory root, 2 oz.; 
simple spirits of lavender, 16 oz.; muriate of 
ammonia, 3 dr.; digest for 24 hours, and then 
filter. ; 

PRESERVATIVE TINCTURE.—4 dr. camphor; 
1 oz. tincture of myrrh; 1 oz. tincture of bark, 
and 1 oz. of rectified spirits of wine; mix, and 
put 80 or 40 drops into a wineglassful of wa- 
ter. 

QUILLAYA.—Star anise seed, 1 0z.; quillaya 
bark, 3 0z.; cloves, 2 dr.; cinnamon, 2 dr.; oil 
per aan 12 minims; cudbear, 1 dr.; dilu- 
ted alcohol, 28 oz.; exhaust by maceration or 
displacement, and filter. 

ROSE ELIXIR.—Cloves, 2 dr.; cinnamon, 6 
oz.; ginger, 4 0z.; spirits of wine,5 pints; oil of 
orange, 2 dr.; otto of roses, 80 drops: essence 
peppermint, 2 oz.; mix; digest 14 days and 
then filter. 

RUSPINI’S TINCTURE.—Orris, 8 0z.; cloves, 
1 0z.; spirit, 82 fluid oz.; essence of ambergris, 1 
oz. (or ambergris 1 scruple); macerate 14 days, 
and filter. 

SOZODONT. — Carbonate of potassa, 4 02.; 
honey, 4 0z.; alcohol, 2 oz.; water, 10 0z.; oil 
wintergreen and oil rose sufficient to flavor. 

TINCTURE OF MYRRH.—1. Turkey mnyrrh, 3 
0z.; eau de Cologne, 1 quart; digest for 7 days, 
and filter.—2. Borax, 1 0z.; shellac, 4 0z.; water, 
8 0z.; boil together to 4 oz., and add spirit of 
scurvy-grass, 1 pint; camphor, } 0z.; myrrh, 2 
oz.; digest and filter.— 3. pe pint of Jamaica 
spirits, } teaspoonful each of powdered alum 
and saltpetre pulverized, and 1 oz. pulverized 
myrrh. — 4. Tincture myrrh, 4 0z.; tincture of 
Peruvian bark, 2 0z.; a few drops in water when 
brushing the teeth. — 5. Balsam of Peru, 2 dr.; 
camphor, 3 dr.; essence of musk and liquor of 
ammonia, of each, 4 fluid dr.; tincture of myrrh, 
3 fluid dr.; spirit of horseradish, 1} fluid oz. To 
sweeten and perfume the breath, a teaspoonful 
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in 4 wineglassful of tepid water to rinse the | 1 0z.; shellac, }.0z.; myrrh, 2 0z.; spirit of camph- 

mouth. — 6. ( Borated Tincture of Myrrh.) | or, 2 0z.; honey of roses, 2 0z.; rectified spirit, 

Myrrh, 1 Ib.; eau de Cologne, 16 lbs.; borax, 1 | 1 pt.; Cologne essence, 2 dr.; orange flower or 

lb.; distilled water, 3lbs.; syrup, 3 lbs.; essence | rose water, 4 0z.; digest for a few days in a 

(or tincture) of roses, 6 dr.; rhatany root, 4 0z.; | warm place, shaking occasionally, and then 
igest for 10 or 12 days and filter. — 7. Borax, | filter. 
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FARM ‘(JPERATIONS. 


POILs. 


REMARKS.—The kind of trees indigenous to 
a soil should guide in selecting land. Wher- 
ever the hard wood trees flourish, arich soil and 
healthy climate are found. Where the sugar-ma- 
ple, beech, white and black oaks grow, wheat, 
oats, and similar small grains, will give remu- 
nerative crops. Willows, poplars, birch, red 
maple, black ash, and elms, indicate a wet soil, 
and hile in some instances it may be made 
available for farming purposes by drainage, it 
is usually more valuable for grass than grain or 
fruits. ‘The hickories, buckeyes and black-wal- 
nut indicates a strong, rich soil, rather hard to 
work, but of great fertility when once brought 
under thorough cultivation. The chestnut takes 
to the light and rather thin soils, easily subdued 
and tilled, which, under favorable cireumstan- 
ces, produce good crops of corn, rye and vegeta- 
bles; but they are not rich enough to produce 
wheat, oats, or fruit trees in general, without an 
abundant application of the strongest fertiliz- 


ers. 

ANALYSIS.—Fit a cork into oneend of aglass 
tube, 3 ft. long and # in. in diameter ; then half 
fill it with clear water, and pourinto ita similar 
quantity of water in which has been mixed as 
much of the soil to be examined, as will fill 
about 6 in. of the tube; place the tube in a ver- 
tical position, and let it stand for about 1 hour. 
An examination will then show the earths depos- 
ited in the order of sand, clay, and humus; 
and theproportion of the latter will indicate the 
quality of the soil. 

CLASSIFICATION.—Soils are classified accor- 
ding to their chief ingredients, as loamy, clayey, 
sandy, chalky, and peaty soils. Of these the 
first Is the best for most purposes, but the oth- 
ers may be improved by the addition of the 
mineral constituents of which they are deficient. 
Sand and lime or chalk are the properadditions 
to clayey soils, and clay-gypsum, or loam, to 
sandy and gravelly ones. Clayey soils are ex- 
pensive to bring into a fertile state; but when 


well manured, they will yield immense crops. 

COMPOSITION.—The principal mineral sub- 
stances which enter into the composition of 
rocks and soils are silica—found in quartz, flint, 
andsand; alumina—a leading fuios aad in the 
composition of clays, giving them that softness, 
plasticity, and adhesiveness for which they are 
distinguished; lime—constituting the numer- 
ous varieties of limestone, marl, chalk and mag- 
nesia—existing in various stutes of combination 
with acids and other earths, and found in va- 
rious mineral springs. The other important 
constituent of soil is vegetable mold; the three 
most important items of plant food contained 
in this are nitrogen, phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash; these are essential, and if not present should 
be supplied by the farmer. 

FERTILICY, — Tne most fertile soils are those 
which are loose in their texture and neither so 
light as to become too easily dry, nor heavy 
enough to be too wet in rainy weather. Allu- 
vial soils are the deposits of sand, clay, or grav- 
el,made by river action; they are the most com- 
plex and the most widely fertile, as containing 
a greater variety of the elements needed in the 
formation of different plants. Fertility is large- 
ly dependent upon the amount of nitrogen in 
the soil; this is stored up only by previous gen- 
erations of plants. Any severe cropping—in 
which more nitrogen is removed from the soil in 
the crop than is formed and stored up in the soil 
during the same period—will sooner or later 
bring the most fertile soil to a state of exhaus- 
tion. In order to maintain and increase their 
fertility, and render soils fit for cultivation, as- 
certain the composition, and add to, or subtract 
from the ingredients in which it is deficient, 
or with which it superabounds. A soil of pee 
apparent texture, or peats, containing sulphate 
of iron, or any acid matter, will be sterile; but 
this may be remedied by a top-dressing with 
lime, which converts the sulphate into manure. 
If there be an excess of limry matter in the soil it 
may be improved by the application of sand or 
clay. Soils too abundant in sand are benefitted 


| by a dressing of clay, marl, or vegetable matter. 
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Light soils are improved by using peat, and 
peats by a dressing of sand; though the former 
is in its nature only a temporary improvement. 


LEARING, 


PARING AND BURNING.-—~Pare off the turf to 
a depth of 2 or 3 in., generally by a breast plow, 
worked by hand, or by a turf-paring plow, 
drawn by a horse; allow it to dry, and then 
burn in heaps. The result is a mixture of 
burned earth, charred vegetable fibre, and the 
ashes of that part which is entirely consumed, 
thus producing a powerful manure, Insects are 
also killed by the process. To ascertain whether 
a soil will be improved by paring and burning, 
a few sods may be taken and exposed to heat in 
a closely covered iron pot; the heat should not 
be so intense as to produce light, but should be 
kept up for a considerable time, till the sods are 
consumed. If the ashes are red, and the whole 
is a fine powder, with particles of charcoal in it, 
the soil from which it was taken may be safely 
pared and burned, especially if it forms a mud 
with water, and the earth is not readily deposit- 
ed; but ifit feels gritty, lets the water readily 
through, and soon settles when mixed with it, 
burning will not be advantageous. 

STONES, To Remove.—1. Heat the stone to a 
high degree by means of a fierce fire applied to 
one part of it only, which will cause it to ex- 
pand; when the stone has been thus made in- 
tensely hot, pour water upon it to make it crack, 
the effect being increased by powerful blows 
given with very heavy hammers.—2. Pierce the 
stone in the direction of its veins, and introduce 
into the hole a cleft cylinder of iron ; then drive 
a wedge of the same metal in between the two 
halves of the cylinder.—8. A quantity of water 
may, during the winter season, be Introduced 
into a hole made in the stone to a sufficient 
depth, the aperture to be then closed with a 
stopper closely driven into it. The water con- 
tained in this hole, expanding as it freezes, ex- 
erts a force sufficient to break in pieces the 
strongest stone.—4. Very large stones must be 
blasted. For this work two iron bars are needed 
—steel burs are lighterto handle and do not cost 
much more than iron—a Jong wooden lever, a 
cable and other chains, and a stone boat. The 
cross pieces should be fastened to the planks 
with iron bolts, three in each end of each plank, 
and for moving large stones, where the ground 
is not rough, no side pieces are needed, as such 
stones can be more easily loaded and taken off, 
and the boat will not be so liable to damage. 
For raising the larger stones use a rock lifter, 
which can be operated by two men, or one if 
necessary ; it is simple in construction and easi- 
ly handled; it will raise stones as large as two 
teams can draw. When the stones are raised to 
the proper height put under the stone boat and 
draw them at once, if possible, to the location 
desired.—5. When stones cannot be used for 
any valuable a sae they may be sunk into 
the ground. For this purpose a trench, deeper 
than the stone itself, is dug all around it, and it 
is laid in the hollow thus formed. This must 
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be greater than the stone, and so contrived that 
the stone when turned over may not present its 
si to the ground. 

TUMPS, To Blow Out.—The cheapest and 
most effective way to get rid of stumps in a field 
is to blast them out with cartridges of giant pow- 
der. Thisis put up in cartridges about 10 in. 
long by 1} in. in diameter, and these can be cut 
into pieces of the size required with a knife. A 
piece 2 in. long is sufficient to throw out a good 
sized stump. A hole is punched under the 
stump with a crowbar; the explosive, with the 
peor fuse and fulminating cap attached, is put 
in the hole; water is poured in as tamping, and 
the fuse is fired. The explosion throws the 
stump out in several pieces, leaving the hole to 
be filled up afterwards. 

STUMPS, To Burn.—In the autumn or early 
winter borea hole 1 or 2 in. in diameter, accord- 
ing to the girth of the stump, and about 18 in. 
deep; put into it 1 or 2 oz. of saltpeter; fill the 
hole with water and plug it close; in the ensu- 
ing spring take out the Poe and pour in about 
a gill of kerosene oil and ignite it. The stump 
will smolder away, without blazing, to the very 
extremity of the roots, leaving nothing but 
ashes. 

STUMPS, To Pull.—A good stump puller is 
represented in the illustration. The iron hook 
being fastened to the 
stump, power is ap- 
plied to the upper 
end of the post, 
which, being forced 
from its position, 
takes the stump with 
it. Stumps of 6 to 10 
in.may be pulled out 
by a yoke of oxen, 
by hitching the 
chain at the top of 
the stump, and tak- 
ing 2 or 8 turns 
around it so as to 
get a twisting pull 
upon it. arge 
stumps, ce 18 in., 
may all be pulled 
out by using a block 
and tackle. Blocks 
of 8 sheaves should —— 
be used, and a rope ; Ta 
sufficiently atone Stump Puller. 
for the purpose. <A hitch should be taken upon 
the largest stump, and all those around it drawn 
cut, when another large stump may be chosen 
to hitch to. 

SURFACES, To Level.— When inequalities of 
surface cannot be reduced by a more simple 
process, it may be done, when the soil is loose 
and sandy, by a horse shovel. To use it raise 
the handle, and the shovel enters the ground, 
and is filled by the horse going on; by depress- 
ing the handle the loud slides on the rounded 
bottom of the shovel; by letting the handle go, 
retaining the rope, the whole is upset instantly, 
turning over on the edge; the handle strikes on 
the bar and the load is left behind in a heap. By 
pulling the rope the whole instrument resumes 
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its original position, and is brought back to the | 
place from which the earth is to be taken again, 
without any loss of time, or the slightest stop- | 
page of the horse. 
TIMBER, To Cut.—To clear land of a small | 
growth of trees, without the aid of a stump pull- | 
er, and at the same time have the land in imme- 
diate condition for tillageand cropping, the tim- 
ber should be cut out by the roots ; that is, un- | 
til the weight of the tree breaks what are left | 
and causes it to fall. The tree can be left for 
a heavy wind to prostrate it. Just after the 
frost leaves the ground in the spring is a good 
time, as the soil is easily removed from about 
the roots, whichshould be cut off below the sur- 
face of the ground, so that they will not materi- | 
ally interfere with cultivation. Trees and brush 
may be cut at any time that they will not be 
liable to throw up a growth of shoots. When 
only the roots are left in the soil, but little 
trouble need be anticipated from this source. 
After two or three plowings they will decay. 


DRaInace 

REMARKS.—Drainage deepens the soil. The 
advantages of a deep soil over a shallow soil, are 
that a shallow soil underlaid with a cold wet sub- 
soil compels the roots of growing crops to seek 
food near the surface in soil perhaps already ex- 
hausted by former crops. The water line must 
be lowered, then the rootlets will follow down 
through the little spaces and seams, giving back 
to the parent stock the necessary food. The air 
also follows down as the water line is lowered, 
coming into contact with elements in the earth 
which dissolve into food for plants, which is tak- 
enand appre nee by the small rootlets. Drain- 
age enables the farmer to start his plow from ten 


days to three weeks earlier in the spring, and to 
keep it going when lands undrained are unfit to 
work, as the plow can run later in the season 


Cross Sections of Different Drains. 


when the fall rains percolate through the soilin- 
to the drains. The soil becomes porous, and the 
rains and melted snows descend through the soil, 
leaving their fertilizing elements in the earth that 
has acted as a filter, instead of flooding the surface 
and carrying all their rich freights off the land. 
Drainage also renders the farm and neighbor- 
hood more healthy, obviating malaria. The 


different kinds of drains in use may be classed 
into 2 divisions,—drains of conveyance alone, 
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and drains of conveyance and collection jointly. 
In the former all that is necessary is a channel 
or passage for the water, of sufficient dimensions, 
which may be formed by pipes of different kinds, 
arched or barrel drains, and box or walled 
drains. The illustrations show different kinds 
of drains, which, however, tile draining is usual- 
ly superseding. 

HILLS. Drains for.—When the site is on the 
side or foot of a hill, itis generally necessary to 
cut offthe waterthat drains from the higher ley- 
el, by constructing drains across the ‘hill and 
connecting these with drains at right angles run- 
ning down through the hill-+side. Where the 
spring has naturally formed itself an outlet, it 
may frequently only be necessary to bore into 
it, or renderit larger, and of more depth, which, 
by affording the water a more free and open 
passage, may evacuate and bring it off more 
quickly, or sink ittoalevel so greatly below that 
of the surface of the soil as to prevent it from 
flowing into or over it. 

OPEN DITCH DRAINS. — Open ditch drains, 
though better than none at all, are not to be re- 


Open Ditch Drain Contrasted with Tile Drain. 
A. Open ditch. B, B. Moss which fills the ditch, 
saturated with water. C. Tile drain introduced car- 
rying off the water f.om the moss. _D, E. Water line 
that would be obtained by proper drainage. 
commended, as they only conduct the water 
> : 
away, and scarcely, if at all, produce the effect 
of under-drainage; and, besides, are in the way 
of yee or similar operations, readily fill up, 
and their sides become overgrown with weeds. 
PEAT LANDS, To Drain. — When the drains 
cannot be carried to a sufficient depth to take 
the water out of the porous stratum saturated 
withit, bore numerous holes with a proper auger 
inthe bottom of the drain through the stiffer 
soil. The water will either rise through these 
bores into the drains, and be carried off, or it 
will sink down through them if it lies above. 
The bottom of the drains is sometimes choked 
with loose sand, and they require to be cleared 
repeatedly ; this soon ceases after the first rush is 
past. The surface of the peat, being dried, dress- 
ed with lime, and consolidated with earth and 
gravel, soon becomes productive. When asingle 
large and deep drain will produce the desired 
effect, it is much better than when there are sev- 
eral smaller; but this is only the case in tapping 
main springs, for, ifthe water is diffused throug 
the surrounding soil, numerous small drains are 
more effective; as soon as there is a sufficient 
body of water collected, the smaller drains 
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Peat Land Drain. 


ab, hole sunk into the subsoil. 


drains, which should all unite into one princi- 
pal outlet. 

SILT BASIN.—Small particles of soil or dirt 
always find their way into thé drain, and are 
carried along by the stream and left in depres- 
sions of the pipe, sometimes developing a com- 
plete obstruction. For this reason a silt basin is 
placed where the grade is slightest, or at the 
intersection of mains. A good basin is made by 

‘ sinking a large tile two- 
thirds its length in the bot- 
SS tom of the diteh, and mak- 
ing the tile above and below 
empty into it; or, rather, 
the drain passes through it. 
The bottom of the basin 
should rest upona flat stone, 
or solid piece of plank, and 
\ the top be alsosecurely cov- 

iis ea ered. The traveling particles 
Sut Basin. tumble into the basin, and 
unless there are more than enough to fill it, can 
dono more harm. In filling the ditch it is well to 
leave the basin uncovered by earth for a few 
days, until the drain has been thoroughly 
washed out, then fill. This will be a good point 
to search for trouble afterward, and its location 
should be marked. 

SWAMP LANDS, To Drain.—In the drainage of 
swamp or wet grounds, arising from springs of 
water beneath them, itis necessary to be fully ac- 
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Swamp Land Drain. 
ah represents the sides of a hill ; the swampy lot, 
drained by running a ditch (6 6) across it, and sinking 
holes into the subsoil. One ofthese holes is seen in 


the cut above (a b, Peat Land Drain), and the manner 
in which it conveys the surface water away. 


quainted with the nature and disposition of the 


s filled with springs, which are, however,. 


run into larger and these into main | 
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strata ao the higher grounds, and the 
connection which they have with that which is 
to be rendered dry. The line of springs being as- 
certained, and also some knowledge of the under 
surface, a line of drain should be marked out 


| above or helow them, according to the nature 


of the strata, and excavated to such a depth as 
will intercept the water in the porous strata be- 
fore it rises to the surface. Increase the effect of 
these drains by boring holes in the bottom of 
them. When water issues forth from 2 or 3 
places, find the chief spring. Remove this, and 
the outlets will become dry. The highest outlet, 
if the strongest, may be the leading spring. De- 
termine this before marking out the drains. If 
the bank is formed irregularly and springs are 
found around the base of the outlets, carry the 
ditches up to a higher level in the side of the hill 
than the wet land. When difficult to ascertain 
the line of the spring, carry up the conducting 
drain to carry off the water. When the spring 
is discovered, form a cross drain on the surface 
at a sufficient distance on each side of the end 
of the strata containing the water. 

TILE DRAINS. — These are the best of all 
drains, and are made of 1} in. round prpsne 
tiles, with collars for the laterals, connecting wit 
2k in. tiles for the mains. These tiles are laid 
jointed together, the water percolating through 
the joints and passing off through the tiles. The 
proper depth to lay themis 38 ft., if the drains 
ure 20 ft. apart, and 4 ft. if the drains are 40 ft. 
apart, with a fall of 6 in. to the 100ft., although 
less will do. The drains should run parallel 
with each other if possible, and down the deep- 
est descent of the land. To lay the tile, begin at 
the head of the drain, closing the outer end of the 
first tile witha stone. Place a collar over the 
other end ready for the reception of the second 
tile. These collars are simply sections of a 
larger size of the tile 2 or 8 in. long, which slip 
over the 2 ends, fitting closely to prevent parti- 
cles of soil from getting into the drain. The 
layer walks backward as the work proceeds. If 
the ends of the tile are ragged, trim them with 
a hatchet having a point instead of a head. The 
main tile should be a little lower than the lateral 
drain, and the opening made as near the top as 
practicable. Much depends upon the skill with 
which these connections are made, and too 
much care cannot be taken in making all of 
the joinings perfect in every part. 3 in, tile is 
now being more generally used than smaller 
sizes, as there is less liability to choke up with 
silt. To render drains fully effective, the land 
should be thoroughly subsoiled so as to hold 
our heavy rains. Much of the labor of draining 
is now done by horse power or steam. Ham- 
mond’s mole-drain plow makes a small tube of 
the subsoil by See eeu eee This mode of 
draining is effective for a considerable time, is 
cheap, and can be done over again as required 
at but little cost. Ata recent trial of drainin 
machines very excellent work was penfarmiet 
One steam tile ditcher cuts 4 feet deep and 
10 inches wide, in all kinds of clay and soil, 
whether it is of a wet or dry character, and 
grades penny at a cost of from 5 to 8 cents 


per ro 
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UNDER DRAINS. —When made of stone, these 
not only last for all time, but carry off any sur- 
face water much sooner than tile. They cannot 
be choked with debris like open drains. In cut- 
ting a ditch for a drain, the most expeditious way 
is to first run a furrow with a 2 horse plow as 
straight as possible, where the drain is to be, and 
on this first furrow backfurrow another, of equal 
width. After shoveling to one side the earth of 
which this double furrow is composed, repeat the 
slowing and shoveling by attaching ashort chain 

etween the doubletree and clevis, to increase 
the distance between the two, and thus cause 
the plow to run the required depth. Thus a 
depth of from 15 to 20 in. may be obtained, and 
of the proper width the drain is to be; hitch 
the 2 horses tandem fashion to a single coul- 
ter plow; with which rip up the sub-soil and 
throw out as before; repeat the operation until 
the proper depth is had. In finishing the bot- 
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tom of the intended drain, care should be taken 
to have it of uniform smoothness throughout 
its entire length, only sufficiently inclining to- 
wards the mouth to cause the water to flow with 
equal freedom through every part of the drain. 
Prepare the stone for constructing the drain 
by breaking it into pieces not ee! than 
goose eggs; place the smaller ones in the bot- 
tom of the drain, and the larger ones throw on 
promiscuously to within 18 in. of the surface; 
cover with straw and fill the balance of the 
drain with the excavated earth. Where low 
places occur in a field, on which water is inclin- 
ed tostand soas to interfere with its cultivation, 
and for whichno outlet can be conveniently had 
by means of a drain, a very good substitute 
will be found by digging a hole through the 
clay, some 8 or 4 ft.in diameter, filling the same 
with stone to within a few inches of the top, and 
covering with leaves and earth as above directed. 
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REMARKS. — Any substance, which, when 
mixed with a soil, adds to the growth or fertility 
of plants, isa fertilizer and promotes the growth 
dihver by entering into the composition of 
plants, by absorbing moisture, or by stimulat- 
ing the vascular system of the plants. The 
coarse manures should gencrally be applied to 


the heavy clays, especially if vegetable matteris | 


lacking. It is always better to spread manure 
as it is drawn than to put it in ene: When 
put in heaps a large portion of the soluble mat- 
ter is left in the ground under the heap and 
makes these spots too rich, and deprives the rest 
of the ground of its proper share. It should be 
forked over occasionally to make it fine. If it 
is heating, then muck or loam should be mixed 
with it to absorb the ammonia which is formed 
during the process of decomposition. The 
quantity of each kind of manure in use to be ap- 


plied to the acre is as follows: Barnyard ma- | 


nure, 5 to 20 tons, or 30 to 40 cubie yds. ; bone 
dust, 16 to 20 bush., or 700 to 1200 Ibs.; fresh 
fish, 25 to 40 bush.; fish guano, 4 to 600 lbs.; 
zano, 8 to 800 Ibs.; gypsum, 5 to 600 Ibs. ; 
orn shavings, 25 to 40 ‘bush.; hops, 80 to 40 
tons; lime, 50 to 150 bush.; night-soil, 20 
bush. ; salt, 2 to6 bush. ; soot, 20 to 50 bush. ; 
super-phosphate, 500 to 1000 Ibs.; tanner’s re- 
fuse, 5 to 800 lbs. ; wood ashes, 20 to 40 bush. 
ARTIFICIAL FERTILIZERS. — 1. Sulphate of 
ammonia, common salt, and oil of vitriol, of 
each 10 parts; chloride of potassium, 15 parts ; 
gypsum and sulphate of potassa, of each 17 
i saltpetre, 20 crude Epsom salts, 
5 parts; sulphate of soda, 83 parts; for clover. 
—2. Dry peat, 20 bush.; unleached ashes, 38 
bush. ; fine bone dust, 8 bush.; calcined plaster, 
8 bush.; nitrate of soda, 40 Ibs.; sulphate, of 
ammonia, 88 lbs. ; sulphate of soda, 40 Ths.; 
mix the peat, ashes and bone dust ; then mix the 


nitrate and ag gee of soda and the ammonia, | 


in 5 buckets of water; when dissolved, add this 

to the first mixture; when mixed, add the cal- 

cined plaster.—8. Charcoal, 871 parts; salts of 
26 


ammonia, 426 parts; salts of potash and soda, 

24 parts; oxide of iron, 50 parts; silica, 65 

parts; alumina, 31 parts; sulphate of lime, 81 
arts; carbonate of magnesia, 2 parts. 

ASHES, Wood.— Wood ashes are very valua- 
ble as a fertilizer. Their chicf value consists in 
supplying the soil with mineral constituents, 
and by their action as solvents upon the insolu- 
ble salts already in the soil; also by neutralizing 
acids and improving the mechanical condition 
of the soil. 

BUCKWHEAT. — This is not as valuable as 
clover, but will grow where clover willnot. It 
contains large quantities of nitrogen, potash and 
phosphoric acid. Two or three crops plowed 
down in their green state will make a light soil 
dark and loamy; success is secured by shallow 
plowing; by covering only 3 or 4 in. speedy 
fermentation and rapid decomposition take 

lace. 

CARCASSES, To Make Fertilizers of. — For a 
large animal, draw 4 or 5 wagon loads of muck, 
sod or mold; roll the carcass on to this; sprin- 
kle freely with quicklimo; cover, immediately 
with a generous quantity of soil; 10 or 12 wagon 
loads will not be too much; in less than a year, 
without giving offense to any one, quite a num- 
ber of wagon Yoads of excellent fertilizing mate- 
rial will be had. Bones alone, or the whole carcass 
may be speedily decomposed by using sulphuric 
acid, and a valuable superphosphate produced. 

CHARCOAL.—Charcoal is a most efficient ma- 
nure to all cultivated plants, especially to those 
under glass. It should be broken into small 
pieces, about the size of a nut, and, for potted 
plants, may be mixed in the proportions of 1 
part charcoal to 20 parts earth. 

CLOVER. — There is no crop so valuable for 
the renovation of partly exhausted grain lands as 
clover. Sow 20 lbs. of seed to the acre, and when 
6 in. high plow under. 

COMPOST HEAP.—There ought to be a com- 
post heap on every farm ; into it can be thrown 
all kinds of refuse material—weeds, straw, ma- 
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nure, earth, sods, etc. A good compost heap is 
made by a layer of stable manure and bedding 
about 1 foot deep, which should be covered im- | 
mediately with 6 in. ofswamp muck or soil. It 
should be repeated from time to time as the ma- 
nure accumulates, so that the pile will consist 
of successive layers of manure and muck. In 6 
months the whole pile will be a homogeneous 
mass of rich manure. It should be kept moist 
but not wet. If swamp muck can not be con- 
veniently obtained, cover the heap with any 
loamy soil that is at hand. On the compost heap 
should be thrown all waste matter about the 
house. Asprinkling of ground piaster on each 
layer of manure before it is covered will add 
much to the value of the compost, but never 
use quicklime on a compost heap. 

COTTON SEED. — Cotton seed mixed with su- 
erphosphate makes a cheap and good manure. 
t contains not only the two leading elements 

of all good fertilizers, nitrogen and phosphoric 
acid, but, in addition, like stable manure, all of 
the elements needed by crops. The ratio of 6 
bush. of seed to 100 Ibs. of superphosphate 
makes a good combination. It should be ap- 
plied fresh. 

COW DUNG.—This is one of the least stimu- 
lating of all animal fertilizers. Its constituents, 
nevertheless, are those of most cultivated plants, 
and as it slowly decomposes in the soil, and does 
not induce over luxuriant growth, it is very gen- 
ey employed to mix with the soil for potted 

ants. 

‘ FISH.—Fish generally owe their powerful fer- 
tilizing qualities, not only to the oil they con- 
tain, but also to the phosphate of lime in their 
bones. From 25 to 45 bush. per acre are the ex- 
treme quantities to be applied broadcast; but if 
in the drills, with the crop, 16 bush. are ample. 

GUANO.—Guano is a powerful fertilizer. Its 
great value consists in the amount of ammonia 
it contains. It should always be composted with 
earth. It is immediate in its effects, and should 
never be used with ashes or any alkali. Pure 
guano, owing to its high price, is very common- 
x adulterated, or is in an advanced stage of 

ecomposition when soid. If pure, it should be 
light colored and dry, coloring very slightly 
when squeezed together, and not gritty. 

GYPSUM (Land Plaster).—This is a valuable 
fertilizer and deodorizor too little known and too 
sparingly used. For use in the stable and poul- 
try yard it isinvaluable. It is a complete ab- 
sorbent of ammonia. 

HOPS.—Hops, as the refuse of the breweries, 
when they can be obtained, are a very powerful 
manure, considered to be even more valuable | 
than horse manure. They should be rotted down 
very slowly, for if allowed to ferment strong] 
they lose a large portion of their value. It is 
best to compost them with stable manure. 

HORSE DUNG.—The fresher the dung is used | 
the more economical; but it is more trouble- 
some and encumbers the tools of the workmen, 
besides being liable to convey into the land the 
seeds of weeds. It is most advantageous, there- 
fore, to use half rotted stable manure; it is easily | 
incorporated with the soil, and the seeds of 
weeds have for the most part so far vegetated, | 
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that the moving and digging destroy them. 

LIME.—Lime is a valuable manure, having a 
tendency to render light soils more retentive of 
moisture, and heavy soils more friable. The 
quantity to be applied should be determined by 
the character of the soil. A very excellent man- 
ure isformed by mixing 1 bush. of salt with every 


_ two bushels of lime. Lime cannot be applied to 


the soil too fresh from the kiln; for if allowed 
to absorb carbonic acid from the air, it is rap- 
idly converted into chalk. When crops are de- 
vastated by the slug, dress them some evening, 
so as to render the surface of the soil quite white, 
with lime. 

LIQUID.—The liquid manures, which should 
be carefully attended to, are especially devot- 
ed to those crops which will bear rich amelior- 
ations. Some farmers reserve them for clover 
and other artificial meadows, or for natural 
pastures. They are never so advantageous as 
when applied to sandy soils, which they ren- 
der tolerably consistent, and more adapted for 
the retention of moisture. It is the most econom- 
ical, prompt and efficient form in which fertil- 
izers can be applied tothe garden. If, instead of 
digging in stable manure, each crop were wat- 
ered occasionally with liquid manure, the pro- 
duce would be finer and more abundant; 10 
gals. of water will readily dissolve, or keep sus- 

ended in astate of minute division, about 50 
bs. weight of guano. A good way to save ma- 
nure in this form is to grade the barnyard into 
a basin shape, the lowest part under the cow 
stable window; then settle a cistern 5 ft. deep 
and 11 ft. square; lay the walls with water ce- 
ment, so that when done it will be 8 ft. square; 
make a stout wooden frame and place it in the 
centre to receive a flagstone covering; put 
in arubber chain pump high enough to spout 
out the drainage into a hogshead standing on 
a truck; heave the manure right on from the 
stable to the cistern. 

MARL.—A natural mixture ofclay and chalk, 
withsand. It is characterized by effervescin 
with acids. According to the predominance o 
one or other of its component parts, it is call- 
ed argillaceous, calcareous or sandy marl. The 
quantity applied per acre must vary greatly, ac- 
cording to the object to be attained. To ren- 
der a light soil more tenacious, 100 tons per 
acre of clayey marl are not too much; neither 
is the same quantity of siliceous marl an excess, 
if applied to a heavy soil to render it more fri- 
able. 

MUCK.—This is the richness of upland soils 
washed by the rain down to the low land, where 
it accumulates. Cultivating exhaustive crops 
upon the uplands, and washing the remaining 
richness out by rains, soon renders such lands 
nearly barren. As the muck, in its passage down- 
hill, has lost the coarser parts of the original 
soil which make a loose and porous seed-bed, it 
has become so compact, that the atmosphere is 
abs6lutely excluded, and the muck by itself is 
a mere paste, impervious to air, warmth, and all 
the invigorating influences of summer rains. To 
make it again soluble, it must be mixed with 
the soil by plowing, or harrowing; muck is us- 
ually dug in the fall, piled on a slope to drain, 
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and left to freeze friable during the winter; in 


spring return it to its proper place in the barren | 


soil,and it at once restores the original fertility. 
It is most valuable when composted with ma- 
nhure. 

NIGHT SOIL.—Human excrements, or night- 


soil, make a very active manure. 


post, by mixing it with other substances, and 
especially by making it into heaps with turf, and 
adding asmall quantity of burnt lime. 

PEAS. — As afertilizer, peas are reckoned by 


some to be equal to clover. They produce a | 


The best way | 
of using it is to form it into a kind of com- | 


heavy and rich crop to be returned to the svilin | 


a shorter period than any vegetable fertilizer 
known, and they will thrive upon land too poor 
to grow clover. ; 
year, and feed but lightly on the soil, thus leav- 
ing largely in the soil what is required for the 
succeeding crop. 
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| manures, a dose of 2 ewt. to the acre being suffi- 


cient. When selected to destroy insects, itshould 
be applied before sunrise. In the case of cereals, 
salt strengthens the stems, causes the ears to 
fill better and favors the dissolution and assimi- 
lation of the phosphates and silicates. It acts vig- 
orously on potatoes, and can be detected in 
their ashes to the extent of 4 or 1 per ct. 

SAND.—Sharp drift sand, such as is found by 
the side of rivers, is a very effectual improver of 
heavy soils, and may be applied to them in any 
quantity until they are rendered more friable. 
Sea sand is used especially when abounding 
with fragments of shells. 

SODA, Nitrate of.—One pound to 30 square 


_ yards of land is a sufficient quantity as a fertil- 


They producetwo crops in one | 
| in water, 1 Ib. to 12 gals., it can be used with 


| 


izer. Plants probably decompose it. Dissolved 


advantage as aliquid manure. 
SOOT.—Save the soot that falls from the chim- 


SALT.—Salt should never be applied other | neys, when they are cleaned, as it is one of the 


than in a pulverized state, and never employed 
on impervious, cold, and humidsoils. The best 
manner to use it, is to combine it with other 


| 


0 


most powerful and permanent of fertilizers dug 
into the soil. 
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FALLOWING.—The chief use of fallowing isto 
liberate the plant food stored in the soil as or- 
ganic matter. Plowing and stirring admits air, 
which promotes decomposition as does the turn- 
ing over ofa dung heap. It destroys the roots 
of weeds, converting them into fertilizing mater- 
ial and allowing the ground to recuperate. In 
all cases of fallow, the first plowing should be 
given immediately after harvest, and as deep as 
the quality of the soil will permit, with a strong 
team, if the land be very stiffand retentive of 
water; and in all cases the field should be well 
ridged and deeply furrowed. Immediately after 
the stirring time of spring-work is over, if fallow 
crops are to be sown, the second plowing is to 
take place, and in the same direction with the 
former and, lest, by cross-plowing, a fall of 
rain should stagnate on the surface; in light 
soils a cross plowing is preferable, even at this 
carly time. The third plowing should be exe- 
cuted in June, and at this time always across the 
original direction of the ridges; harrowing with 
a heavy break, if the land requires it, should 
regularly succeedthesummer plowing; the har- 
rowing should be executed by repeated double 
turns, crossing those of the previous ones, until 
the land is sufficiently pulverized to admit of 
the easy collection of weeds; drag thesurfaceand 
collectas large a portion as possible ofthe roots 
of fast growing weeds in the ground. Fallow- 
ing is becoming an obsolete custom with many. 
The plowing in of green crops, such as clover, 
peas or millet is asuperior practice. (See FErR- 
TiLIZERS.) 

HARROWING.—This has for its object the re- 
duction of the soil to a fine, loose condition, to 
permit the air to freely circulate through it. It 
should be done when the ground is moderately 
dry; it is then in a position to pulverize readily. 
If worked when wet, the soil becomes rough and 
lumpy and will remain so during the season. 


HOEING. — Plants grow and mature better 
when the ground is hoed frequently. The loos- 
ening of the soil in the operation of hoeing is as 
beneficial to the plants as the destruction of 
weeds. The cultivated soil being made porous 
immediately conveys to the roots of the plants 
the moisture condensed from the atmosphere, 
and being cooler than the uncultivated, it is 
able to cause a greater condensation of moisture 
and attract a heavier fall of dew. When the 
surface is kept loose it acts as a mulch, affords 
actual resistance to the rays of the sun, and 
keeps the roots of the plants cool; but when it 
is hard it becomes a good conductor of heat, 
which deeply penetrates it. Inthe cultivation 
of corn, potatoes and similar crops, stirring the 
soil among the plants can scarcely be repeated 
too frequently during the early part of the sea- 
son; in fact, these operations may be continued 
until the crop is well on toward maturity. The 
sprouting weeds are thus destroyed in the germ 
and the work is comparatively easy all the sea- 
son afterwards. 

IRRIGATING.— Watering poor land, especially 
of a gravelly nature, improves it and makes it fit 
for cultivation. Land, improved by irrigation, 
becomes fertile and phodnetye A channel 
wlich receives the water at a point higher than 
thatto which the river flows, may be dug witha 
much smaller declivity than that of the bed of 
the river, and made to carry the water much 
higher than the natural banks; it may thence 
be distributed so as to descend slowly, and wa- 
tera considerable extent of ground, in its way 
to rejoin the stream. This is a common mode 
of irrigation, and the shape, size, and direction 
of the channels are regulated by the nature of 
the surface, and other circumstances, which vary 
in almost every situation. The illustration is an 
example of irrigation where the soil is very po- 
rous, and gently inclined, the supply of water 
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being abundant. A main carrier is led from the 
sluice (a) directly across the declivity (6), and 
side feeders (c) taken out from it at regular dis- 
tances. These feeders have stops of turf, at 
regular distances (d), by which means the water 
isdispersed. After watering a space of from 20 


to 40 feet in breadth, it is again collected by the | 


small drainsin the furrows, and returned lower 
down to another feeder. Inthe preparation of 
the surface for irrigation, it is usual to form it 
into low ridges, the feeders being on the crowns 
of the ridges, and the drains for carrying off the 
water in the furrows. In theirrigation of lands 
with considerable inclination of surface, the feed- 
ers cannot be carried along lengthwise, but 
across the line of descent, so that the water flow- 
ing from one is intercepted by the next lower, 


and so on until it has covered the whole of the 
meadow. Water may be dammed in any break 
passing through a field and caused to flow back 
over the adjoining land. Water may also be 
dammed until it swells high enough to be ear- 
ried by pipes through the land. Where the 
character of the surface to be irrigated is such 
that it has irregular depressions, but a general 
slope dvarctard from the level of the reservoir, 
the courses of the distributing channels may be 
laid so as to irrigate the whole. A soil contain- 
ing 80 per cent. of sand, may be irrigated every 
5 days; one containing 20 per cent. once in 15 
days. It is ofadvantage that thesoil should lie on 
a warm and absorbent bottom; forthe subsoil 
of watered meadows is considered of more 
importance than the quality or depth of the 
surface soil. The best watered meadows are 
sometimes those in which the soil is only a few 
inches in depth, especially when the bottom is 
porous. The waters most suitable for irrigation 
are those of rivers which flow through a rich 
and cultivated country, as they are enriched by 
the animal and vegetable matters which are 
contained in them in a state of solution. Water 
impregnated with iron has sometimes been used 
with good effect. By judicious flooding the 

ield_ of grass land may be doubled; but by 

ooding at improper seasons it may be destroy- 
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ed. Water should not be permitted to lie onthe 
grass more than two days at atime, nor more 
than 2 in. in depth, and not at all during the 
winter. Itshould never be turned on while the 
soil is heated during the daytime. When the 
grass has well covered the ground and it is near- 
ly ready for cutting, no water should be given 
for two weeks before the hay is nade. When 
that is done, watering may be repeated as before 
until another cutting. No water should be giv- 
en for a month previous to the winter, as it is 
very injurious during the frosts. The aftermath 


should be permitted to die down on the meadow 


on the approach of winter, as a protection to 
roots from frost. Under such treatment 4 tons 


of hay has been gathered from 1 acre. 
PLOWING. —The medium depth of good 


Plan of Irrigation. 
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plowing may be held to be 7 in., but this varies 
according to the kind of crop to be cultivated, 
and the nature of the soil. Clay, underlaid b 

compact subsoil, should be plowed deeply. If 
the clay subsoil is allowed to remain within 5or 
6 in. of the surface, it forms crustatthat depth, 
through which the roots of plants do not easily 
penetrate, and there is only a few inches of good, 
mellow soil at the surface for the support of 
plant-life; when rains fail, this shallow bed of 
moisture is soon exhausted, and if not soon re- 
plenished the plants suffer from drought, and in 
wet seasons it is soaked and injured by surplus 
water to an extent unknown in deep soils. In 
plowing the plow should be held perfectly up- 
right, to get.a slice of equal thickness and con- 
sequent uniform depth of cultivation. The 
plowman should walk with his body as eae! 
as possible upright, without leaning on the hand- 
les and without using force to any part, further 
than may be absolutely necessary to_keep the 
implement steadily in astraight line. He should 
not shout at or whip his team frequently, as it 
confuses them, pad at length loses its effect. 
There is much to be gained by plowing the 
ground in the fall, especially that intended for 
corn the following season; for if the piece is a 
sod, which is most excellent for corn, late fall 
plowing turns up the roots around which quite 
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an army of cut worms have put up in winter | 


! 


quarters, and the cold freezing weather of win- | 


ter has an opportunity to destry them, thus | 


saving the future corn crop frommuch of their 
ravages. When the sod is plowed latein the 
fall the piece must be gone over with an ordi- 
nary cultivator or with a sulky cultivator in 
the spring, to fine up the soil and nake it in good 
order to receive the corn. In teracious, clayey 
soil, even in fallow ground, the fall plowing, fol- 
lowed by another plowing in the msuing spring, 
is of great benefit in reducing thetexture of the 
ground and in making it more readily worked, 
as well as making it more suitabe for a vigor- 
ous plant growth. There may de some cases 
where it will not do, but in most instances late fall 
plowing pays well. Inventions for using steam 
plowing, while quite numerous, have never 
come into extensive use, except for very large 
and level fields and in farming on the largest 
seale. For subsoiling it is superior to other 
methods on account of its great power. Sub- 
soiling is done by following in the furrow of the 
surface plow, which loosens up the subsoil, and 
it is covered by the next furrow made by the 
surface plow. By subsoil plowing the earth is 
liesnund to a considerable depth and root cul- 
ture is much improved. 

ROLLING.—The roller may be used to a very 
great advantage on many wheat fields. The 
thawing and freezing of the ground causes 
“heaving,” drawing the roots outof the ground, 
and exposing them to drying winds. Passinga 
roller over the field presses the roots down into 
the soil upon which they depend for the support 
and growth of the plant. In closely compress- 
ing the particles of earth on light, sandy soils, 
by excluding cold wind ora parching sun from 
the roots of young corn, its value is great, and 
it may be repeatedly performed to grain crops 
in the spring months, as long as it can_be con- 
tinued without breaking the stems. When the 
surface of the ground is so dry that lumps of 
earth will powder under the pressure of a roller, 
then is the time to use it, for the soil needs to be 
alpen not matted down into a hard paste. 

on’t use the roller when the ground is so wet 


————o 
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that it will plaster down and, with the action of 
the sun, form a hard baked surface. 

ROTATION OF CROPS. — This gives time for 
the disintegrating action of the atmosphere, rain 
and frost to prepare new material from the rock 
particles in the soil, and get it in a form to be 
used by the plant. One crop may use up the 
available food of a particular kind faster than it 
can be prepared by these natural agencies. 
When properly managed it enables one plant to 
prepare food for another. The principles upon 
which aregular succession of crops is based are: 
1.. That all plants exhaust the soil, though in an 
unequal degree. 2. That plants of different 
kinds do not exhaust the soil in the same man- 
ner. 8. That all plants do not restore to the 
soil a like quantity or quality of manure. 4. 
That all plants are not equally favorable to the 
growth of weeds. These principles, confirmed 
by experience, form the basis of an agricultural 
system not only rich in its products, but rendered 
highly profitable by the economy of labor, soil 
and manure. Though the system of rotation is 
adapted to every soil, no particular rotation can 
be assigned to any one description of soil which 
will answer at all times; much depending on 
climatic changes, and on the demand for differ- 
ent kinds of produce. On clayey soils, beans 
and clover, with rye-grass, are generally alter- 
nated with grain crops; and on dry loams or 
sandy ground, turnips, beets, potatoes, and clo- 
ver. On rich soils this system of alternate hus- 
bandry is most conducive to the plentiful pro- 
duction of food, both for men and animals. 
One portion of a farm would thus be always un- 
der grain crops, while the other portion was 
growing roots or cultivated grasses; but, as the 
major part of arable lands cannot be preserved 
in a state of fertility with even this kind of 
management, it is requisite that the portion of 
the farm which is under cultivated grasses, 
should be pastured for 2 or 8 years, in order to 
give it time to recruit. The following is a good 
rotation of crops: Ist year, clover; 2d, clover; 
3d, corn; 4th, oats; 5th, wheat. The clover 
does well with oats, and after an early mowing 
can be very well prepared for wheat. 
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GROUND.—Depth is as necessary as firmness. 
Great depth supplies good drainage and con- 
sequently heat. Shallow soils must be fed con- 
tinually, or the manurial matter will get washed 
out and the vegetable matter they contain will 
be dried up by the sun. The sites of flower beds 
should be trenched by removing all the soil to 
the depth of 16 or 18 inches. Ifthe soil be 
poor or exhausted, take it all away and entirely 
renew the bed with fresh soil, composed of either 
clay, sand, or turfy loam from a cemmon mixed 
with a good fertilizer. The roughest of the com- 
post should be placed at the bottom of each bed. 


All red flowers are greatly benefited by covering 
the earth around them with about an inch of 
pulverized charcoal. Turfy loam, turfy peat, 
leaf mold, and rotten dung are all good fertil- 
izers. A good liquid manure for flowers is made 
as follows: Put 1 bush. of cow or hog manure 
into a large barrel, and fill it up with water ; 
let it stand for a week, when it is ready for 
use. Apply it with a watering pot. All bedding 
plants can be watered with this liquid every oth- 
er day if they are not pot bound. Repotted 
plants should be watered once a week until 
they have plenty of working roots to take up 
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the manure. 
hard-wooded plants if used once or twice a week. 
Ammonia is also an excellent fertilizer. The 
best way to apply it to plants is to take a tea- 
spoonful of Peruvian guano and put it in 1 gal. 
of water; water the plants with this once a day; 
when the guano and water has been used up, 
give the plant a rest for a month, and if by that 
time they have not improved in growth and 
have not a deep green color, give them a sec- 
ond gallon. 

HOT-BEDS are contrivances for the purpose 
of protecting tender plants from the weather 
and promoting their early growth. They are 
made in a frame, covered with glass or some 
other material, and are composed of carth and 
any fertilizing material that will ferment and 
produce warmth; stable manure and dead 
leaves are generally used, but stable manure is 
unquestionably the best. To make a_ hot bed, 
lay out the ground 6 in. larger than the frame. 
The frame may be of any size and consists ofa 
box without a bottom, with a movable top, 
formed of glazed sash; the length or number 
of the frames is immaterial; but they should be 
from 9 to 12 in. deep at the front, and 15 to 18 
in. at the back. This will give a good slope to 
earry offthe rain. After the frameis made, pro- 
ceed to build up the bed to the height of 24 to 8 
ft., making it rather firm and watering if the 
manure is dry. If the seeds are to be sown in 
the soil of the bed, 2 or 3 in. more soil should 
be added; but if in pots, no addition will be nec- 
essary. After adding the soil put on the lights, 
and let it stand to settle and exhaust the violent 
heat. The following is a good substitute for 
glass coverings; it possesses many advantages 
over glass, and may be made at about } the cost: 
Buy unbleached muslin and sew enough to- 
gether to covera light framethe size of the top 
of the hot bed; this frame should have one or 
two cross-pieces to stay it and be enough larger 
than the box to fit snugly down over it or around 
it at the top; after stretching the muslin over 
the frame tightly and tacking it neatly about 
the edge; give it a coat of linseed ofl, in which 1 
or 2 eggs are well beaten or stirred; 1 pt. of oil 
will coat two quite large covers; let it dry fora 
day and the cover is ready for use; be careful 
to keep the cover clean until the oil is well dried. 
These frames are light, and easily and cheaply 
repaired. 

PLANTING.—A nnuals.—Should the weather 
be warm and dry and the beds and borders 
nicely trimmed, proceed to sow the hardiest an- 
nuals as follows: With a small rake draw a 
portion of soil from the places where the seeds 
are to be sown, commencing at the border or in 
the centre of the beds;| make as many of these 
hollows as possible, without unnecessarily tread- 
ing upon the ground; for the less it is trodden 
upon the better the flowers will thrive. For 
large seed make the hollows fully lin. deep; for 
smaller ones } in. will be a sufficient depth. 
Having made the hollows, take two papers 
of the tallest annuals of different colors, car- 
rying also as many short pieces of wood as 
there may be patches of flowers in the two pack- 
ets of seed. The two kinds may be sown 


It will also be found excellent for | near to each other. 
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Sow of large seeds from 


| 4 to 4 doz. seeds, and of those that are smull- 


er from 12 to 20 in each place; stick one 
of the short pieces of wood in the midst of the 
seeds, leaving them uncovered till the whole of 
the tall kinds are sown. Then with the rake cov- 
er them in, and put out all footmarks, making 
the ground neatand level ; proceed then to open 
other hollows with the rake. If the soil is heavy 
and wet, for the siall seed especially, have some 
light soil sifted moderately fine and cover the 
seeds with it. 

Biennials.—These are plants raised from 
seeds, which do not flower till the second year, 
but which generally die as soon as they have 
ripened their seeds. Biennials are usually sown 
in a bed of light, rich earth, in tho open year in 
the reserve ground, and then transplanted, in 
September, to the place where they are to fower 
the ensuing year. The finer kinds should have 
a bed or pit prepared for them, of rich, loamy 
soil, in which they are planted, with a small 
quantity of manure. Biennials, as a rule, need 
some protection through the winter; but often 
more harm is done by the covering than by the 
frost. Two things are to be avoided; material 
that will rot and smother the plants, and mate- 
rial that will serve the mice for nests, and so the 
plants be devoured for food. Straw is objection- 
ablo, as also corn stalks. Leaves are excellent ; 
and very thin sods do well, laid on bits of brush. 

Cuttings do not require to be planted deep, 
but the larger ought to be inserted deeper 
thanthesmallerones. In the case of evergreens, 
the leaves should be kept from touching the 
soil, otherwise they will damp or rot off; in the 
case of tubular stalked plants, which are in gen- 
eral not very easily struck, owing to the water 
lodging in the tube and rotting the cutting, 
bothends may be advantageously inserted in the 
soil, and, besides a greater certainty of success 
two plants will be produced. Too much light, 
air, water, heat or cold, are alike injurious. To 
guard against these extremes in tender kinds, 
inclose an atmosphere over the cuttings, by 
means ofa kand or bell glass, according to their 
delicacy. This preserves a uniform stillness and 
moisture of atmosphere. Immersing the pot in 
earth has a tendency to preserve a steady, uni- 
form degree of moisture at the roots; shading 
or planting the cuttings, if in the open airina 
shady situation, prevents the bad effects of ex- 
cess of light. The only method of regulating 
the heat is by double or single coverings of glass 
or mats, or both. The degree of heat is decided 
by the degree of heat requisite for the mother 
plant. Most species of the erica, dahlia and ger- 
anium take root better when supplied with rath- 
er more heat than is requisite for the growth of 
these plants in green-houses. The myrtle tribe 
and camelias require rather less; in general a 
lesser portion of heat, and of everything 
else proper for plants, in their rooted and grow- 
ing state, is the safest. Cuttings of fuchsias, z0- 
nale geraniums, fever-fews, smooth-leaved be- 
gonias, and many other plants, may be easily 
rooted in sand. Fill a flower-pot with coarse, 
gravelly sand, and stick in the cuttings close to 
the outer edge and quite near together. Press 
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the sand tightly around cach one; set the pot | 
in a saucer and soak it with water until it will | 
hold no more. Put it in the sunshine and keep 
it there every hour of the day that you can; but | 
never let the sand get dry or evenapproach that | 
state. When aslip once withers, it is done for, | 
In two weeks the cuttings should be well rooted | 
and ready for transplanting into thumb-pots and 
good soil mixed withsand. They must be kept | 
shaded for a few days. After the first watering | 
they will need little, if any, untilsigns ofgrowth | 
appear. Cuttings of many plants can be readi- | 
ly started in water; in the early spring, if you | 
have not a green-house or hot-bed, it isthe safest | 
plan. Fill small bottles or vials with warmish 
water; remove the lower leaves of the cuttings ; 
be sure to have a bud at the base; put them in 
the water; hang up the vial to the window sash, 
tying a string about the mouth for this purpose. 
If cotton wool is put around the mouth of the 
vial it will prevent the evaporation of the water 
and make the rootssprout more quickly by keep- 
ing up amore even temperature. As soon as 
the roots are 1 in. long, the cuttings should be 
transplanted, taking care to spread out the tiny 
rootlets as they grow in the water; fill up the 
bottle with rich earth; let it dry off for 2 or 8 
days and then break the glass; pot or plant out 
the cutting without disturbing its roots in the 
least degree. 

Perennials. — Perennials continue to flower 
several years in succession. The seed may be 
sown at times when the ground is moist, but 
not very wet, from the first of April to August. 
Many of them may be raised in the open 
ground, like hardy annuals, and transplanted. 
As they do not generally bloom the first year, 
they may be thinned out or removed from the 
seed bed as soon as they are well rooted, and 
planted either in different parts of the garden, 
or into nursery beds, in rows a foot apart. 

POTTING.— When this operation is necessary, 
it should generally be done after pruning, and 
when fresh growth has taken place. The mold 
for potting should be light a the fertil- 
izing material used being well decayed. If the 
soil is rich of itself, it is better to be cither very 
sparing with the fertilizer or to dispense with it 
altogether. In potting, drainage must be secur- 
ed; to assist this place several small pieces of 
broken crockery in the bottom of the pot, then 
a little green moss, then the soil. To rain ear- 
lv bloom, small pots must be used. When rap- 
id growth is desirable, put the soil in rather 
loosely; when early blooming is wanted, pack 
it firmly round the roots. When potting plants 
that are to remain in the pots a number of 
months without being expected to bloom, pot 
rather lightly. 

REPOTTING. — When the roots of the plant 
have become pot-bound (that is when the earth 
shrinks and forms a hard ball around the roots 
of the plant, leaving a space between the earth 
and the pot, through which all the water runs 
without wetting the roots of the plant), it is 
necessary to repot. Turn the plant out of its 
old pot by putting the hand upon the earth and 
turning the pot upside down ; if the ball of 


earth does not come out readily, strike the rim 
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of the pot against the edge of the potting table 
or shelf. The ball containing the plant will 
thus drop out into the left hand; the bits of 
earthenware that adhere to the bottom of the 
ball having been picked off, and any part of the 
root that appears decayed having been removed, 
a little mold is put on the drainage in the new 
pot; the ball of earth containing the plant hav- 
ing been placed in the centre, the space between 
it and the pot is filled in with light, rich mold, 
and made firm with the potting-stick; shake the 
pot, then take hold of the rim with both hands, 
and strike the bottom of the pot two or three 
times, with a jerk against the potting-bench. 


| Then water the plant and set in the shade for 


the remainder of the day. As a general rule, do 
not repot when plants are showing bloom. 

SEEDS, To Select. — To select seeds from 
plants having single flowers which will produce 
double ones, closely examine the bloom upon 
single wall flowers or single stocks, and here and 
there a bloom that has one more leaf in it than 
the ordinary bloom will be found; the presence 
of this extra leaf isan infallible sign that the 
seed produced from that bloom will produce a 
plant bearing double blooms. To mark the seed, 
a short piece of scarlet silk is loosely tied upon 
the stem of the extra-leaved flowers, or where 
the different plants have different colored blos- 
soms, the color of the silk may denote the color 
of the flower also. 

WATERING.—Plants should be watered regu- 
larly once a day, except when it is rainy or the 
sunis not very strong; then they should not be 
watered till they show signs of needing it. Never 
water plants when the sun is shining on them; 
evening is the best time to water them, because 
the roots have time to absorb their drink all 
night long, and in the morning the plant is 
bright with health and vigor. Smooth-leaved 
and hard plants, as a rule, require less watering 
than soft-leaved plants. Small pots require wa- 
tering every day, sometimes twice a day. Rain- 
water is best forplants; it should never be cold- 
er than the atmosphere in which the plant is 
surrounded; too much water rots the roots, or 
causes them to perish with cold. Sickly potted 
plants, even some that have almost died, can be 
greatly benefited, and sometimes, indeed, en- 
tirely restored to vigor, by applying to them 
warm instead of cold water. Manure waters 
should be applied with care and not too strong. 
Syringing is a most valuable mode of applying 
water, a8 it promotes cleanliness, and is neces- 
sary for removing dust and incrustations from 
the foliage. In winter it should be doneat mid- 
day, when thesun shines; inspring and autumn, 
in the morning; in summer, chiefly in the even- 
ing, though at that season frequently give them 
a dash several times aday. 

WINTER CARE. — For winter protection, all 
tender roses, pampas grass, oleanders, tritomas, 
bulbs and plants that die down to the ground, 
may be bent to the ground and covered 
entirely with coal ashes. Leaves, straw and 
coarse manure will serve the same purpose. Tall 
bushes, ete., that will not bear bending down, 
can be protected by stacking and binding straw 
around the main stalk, completely covering it, 
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Tuberous roots, as those of the dahlia, peeonia, 
tuberose, etc., iatended to be planted in the suc- 
ceeding spring, are preserved through the win- 
ter in dry earth, in a temperature rather under 
than above what is natural to them; but as 
they do not require light during the winter it is 
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safer to lift and store them ina dry cellar or 

building from which frost is excluded. A spare 

closet in apart of the house where there is no 

a of freezing is preferable to a cellar for 
ese. 
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CARE OF PLANTS. 

REMARKS. — The principal cause of failure 
with house plants is the attempt to bring under 
the same treatment plants of diverse character. 
If flowers are required, sunlight is indispensable, 
whereas, in partially shaded situations, the so- 
ealled “foliage plants” will thrive. Ifsymmet- 
rical plants are desired, turn frequently and 

inch back long shoots. The plants intended 
or winter use should not be left outside till the 
chilly nights stunt their growth, but theyshould 
early be brought inside, and so gradually ac- 
customed to the changes of temperature. 

CLEANLINESS.—The leaves of plants should 
be kept free from dust and impurities, for 
through these functions perspiration and di- 
gestion are carriedon. Plants must be remoy- 
ed from the room when sweeping; or have 
them in astand with open sockets at the corners, 
in which the edge of iron hoops may set and a 
elean cotton cloth thrown over and tied beneath 
to keep them clean ; remove the cloth carefully 
when the dust has settled, and shake it out- 
doors. 

FROZEN PLANTS. — They should not. be put 
near the stove to be thawed out, but placed in 
the dark where the temperature is nearly freez- 
ing, so that they can thaw gradually. If severe- 
ly touched with frost, it is best to remove the 

ozen parts, that new stems may be forced out 
from the buds below. Water freely, and finally 
bring them to the ordinary temperature for 
house plants. 

GREENHOUSE.—Flues, glass, woodwork and 
walls snould be thoroughly cleaned at least once 
ayear. The house ought to have free exposure 
to the east, south, and west, and be entirely free 
from the shade of lofty, overhanging trees. On 
the north side, however, and also in some de- 
gree on the east, there should be ample shelter 
from the cold, searching winds of sprin 
winter. Of whatever description the house 
may be, or of whatever material the stage is 
eomposed, it is of the greatest importance that 
it should be constructed and so situated that the 
pad will beas near the glass as possible. Ven- 

ilation is one of the most essential requisites; to 
give this, open the windows at the top of the 
10use ; never open the side slides in cold weath- 
er, but let the air in by the flaps on the roof. 
There are three modes by which horticultural 
structures are heated: Ist. The flue, or fire 
heat; 2d. Heated air, or the Polmaise system ; 
3d. Hot water. The first of these is the oldest, 
and by some considered the best. The flue ma 
be built below the level of the walk, but it is 
best if situated above ground, so that every por- 
tion of its surface is free to give out all the heat 


and | 
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that is generated into the body of the house. 
The bottom should be made of paving tiles rest- 
ing on a brick at their junction with each other, 
so as to keep them off the ground, and to insure 
an open spaceall around them. The flue should 
be 9in. square inside ; thesides formed of bricks 
on edge, and covered on the top with tiles simi- 
lar to those used for the bottom. In construct- 
ing it, care must be taken to make it perfectl 

tight, to prevent anything like an escape of sul- 
phurous vapors, which would certainly destroy 
the plants; for this purpose the work should be 
put together with fine lime Lee The practice 
of plastering the flue is bad, for plaster isa bad 
conductor of heat. In houses that are used for 
forcing, or where tropical plants are grown, 
the flue should be covered with concave bricks, 
for the purpose of holding water and generatin 

steam, which is necessary for all plants whic 

require a moist atmosphere. The fire-place or 
furnace should be 18 in, long, 14 in. high, and 10 
in. wide, with a grating for the bottom; the 
whole enclosed by a double iron door, that is, a 
door with a plate of iron on the inside of it, 
leaving a space of 14 or 2 in. between. The fire- 
place must bea foot lower than the entrance to 
the flue, forthe purpose of insuring a thorough 
draught. The 2d mode of heating consists in 
introducing a current of airin sucha manner 
that it will cireulate and pass all around fire- 
place or furnace, and during its progress become 
highly heated. This heated air is then convey- 
ed into the house by an opening in the back 
wall, immediately contiguous to the fire-place, 
and thence diffused throughout the whole 
house. Towards the front of the house there are 
openings like traps communicating with an un- 
derground drain, which passes all around the 
inside of the house, and leading to the fire-place; 
down these traps, and along this drain, the cold 
air is conveyed to the fire-place, and becoming 
heated, is forced into the house, and so a con- 
tinual circulation is kept up. The 38d method 
is the best, most cleanly, most efficient, and 
most easily managed; and although the most 
expensive at first, when iron pipes are employed, 
is ultimately the most economical, as it is less 
liable to fall out of repair. There are two va- 
rieties of heating by hot water, namely, by iron 
pipes and by tanks; in both cases a hot water 
boiler is employed, and the same description of 
boiler will do in either case, whether for sup- 
plying iron pipes or tanks. The boilers are 
made of various shapes, the preference being 
generally given either to the saddle or to the 
conical boiler. The latter is a very excellent 
and convenient contrivance, and can be employ- 
ed without being fixed in brick work, as it 
stands in any position just like acommon stove, 
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with the fire in the centre of it, and the space 
for the water all round the fire; it is supplied 
with fuel at the top, and as easily masaged as a 
stove. Small pipes may be employed or houses 
of small dimensions, in some cases 2 in pipe and 
3in. are made use of; but, asa geeral rule, 
the larger the pipes are the better, a: when of 
large diameter they contain more weer in pro- 
portion to theirradiating surface, and vill there- 
fore rctain their heat longer, after thefire is ex- 
tinguished. The heating by means o’ the tank 
is etfected much in the same way as dy pipes; 
but the medium for conducting the water 
through the house is by tanks insteac of pipes. 
If applying the tank system to the house, use the 
whole of the space under the platform where 
the pipes pass; to do this, brick piers or stron 
wooden trusses, about 1 foot irs Hel t, shoul 
be raised, at distances of about 3 ft. spart, and 
on them a wooden trough or tank erected, 
which must be perfectly water tight. The di- 
mensions of this tank should be, for the house in 
question, 2 ft. 4 in. wide outside, and$in. dee 
inside; the length to be regulated by the length 
of the house. This tank must have a division 
up the middle by means of an inch thick parti- 
tion; this partition must be 2 in. sherter than 
the tank at the opposite end from the boiler, to 
allow the water to circulate from the ene side to 
the other; one side containing the hot water 
flowing from the boiler, and the other being its 
course back to the boiler again. The tank 
should be covered perfectly tight by means of 
flat tiles or slates, closely cemented; and when 
in full operation, it will be found to form a cheap 
and most effectual mode of heating. 

TEMPERATURE.—The average temperature 
should be 48° at night and 70° in the day time. 
Care should be taken not to get thetemperature 
too low in cold weather, and too much fresh air 
should be avoided. Too much heat is just as 
injurious as a deficiency. If the airis dry and 
hot the plants will soon be infested with the red 
spider, green fly and mealy bug, To get the 
moist air so essential to all plants in rooms heat- 
ed by a stove, furnace or any dry heat method, 
water may be evaporated on the stove or insome 
place near the heater. 

WASHING AND SYRINGING.—A good way to 
occasionally wash a plant, is to spread the fin- 
gers and palm of the left hand over the surface 
of the soil in the pot; turn the head of the plant 
into a pail of water; move it briskly several 
times through it; then set it upright, and wash 
every leaf, upper and lower side, between the 
fingers and thumb; then swing it again through 
clean water, and set it once more in its position. 
If a little soap is dissolved in the first water, and 
in the washings before the last, so much the bet- 
ter. When on examining the foliage it is found 
to be supplied with bristly hairs or down on 
either side, then a sponge will be preferable to 
the fingers. In all other eases the fingers will 
be best, as no mechanism can ever be made to 
equal them. It will also be advisable, in all 
cases, to have a piece of loose cloth to place over 


the surface soil of the pot before the palm and | 


fingers are placed across it with one hand, while 
the other hand holding the pot reverses the top 
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of the plant in the water. If the plant is too 
large for a 
pail or tub it 
18 best to lay 
it down, wet = 
it all thor- 
oughly with 
a good syr- 
inge, a sub- 
stitute being 
foundina 
good-sized 
boy’s squirt, 
especially 
when you can 
so manage the nozzle, by placing against it the 
forefinger of the left hand, as to regulate the dis- 
charge at will froma strong jet to a misty dew 
when desirable. For the latter, vaporizers, sold 
at all drug-stores, are often used. 
WATERING. — Succulents require but little 
water in winter, simply (rr Ny 
enough to keep them 
growing; aquatic 
or semi-aquatic plants 
will bear watering to 
saturation. See 
Ground in GARDEN- 
ING; also Watering in 
GARDENING.) 
WINDOW GARDEN- 
ING.—The variety of 
plants that will thrive 
under ordmary window 
culture is not large and 
may be divided into 2 
classes — flowering 
and foliage. Among 


et 


Plant Vaporizer. 


“ Helping mamma.” 

the best plants for flowering are roses (the ever- 
blooming sorts), heliotrope, geraniums, callas, 
begonias, carnations, libonia, violets, chrysanthe- 


mums, Chinese primrose, cuphea and the so- 
ealled Dutch bulbs. The geranium is probably 
the leading sort and one that most people can 
grow successfully, as it will withstand an 
amount of neglect and unskillful treatment that 
would be fatal to most every other plant. Aza- 
leas, camelias and the dwarf oranges and lemons 
will also do well, and with those already men- 
tioned will thrive under similar conditions. To 
secure good results from flowering plants, a 
sunny aspect is very necessary, for without sun- 
light the flowers will be few and poor. Among 
Dutch bulbs, the hyacinth, tulip, crocus and 
narcissus are indispensable, while anemones- 
jonquils, snowdrops and the numerous other 
kinds are but of secondary importance. Hya- 
cinths may be grown either in pots or glasses 


| filled with water, but the others must be grown 


in soil only. Whichever way they are grown, 
it is necessary to place them in a cool, dark 
place for about 6 weeks, or until they have 
formed good strong roots. This is an impor- 
tant clement in the successful handling of these 


| bulbs ; for on the formation of an abundant sup- 


ply of good, are roots before the flower bud 
starts, depends in large measure the perfection 
of the flowers. Crocus, tulips and narcissus can 
ouly be grown successfully in soil, but they re- 
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hare similar treatment to the hyacinth. Plants 
designed for winter flowering should be grown in 
pots all summer, changing them from one size 


to another as the pots become filled with roots. | 
The buds should all be picked off, thereby | 


throwing all the strength of the plant into form- 
ing a healthy and vigorous growth. For a 
shaded window, plants of beautiful and varied 
foliage are best. Among them the crotons, ma- 


Window Gardening. 


rantas, agaves, palms, ivies and ferns are adapt- 
ed to window gardening. Very pretty effects 
may be made by the harmonious blending of 
the various colors and forms, fully equal to any 
made by flowers. The potting material should 
consist of good garden soil mixed with half its 
bulk of good leaf mold, well rotted manure and 
sand in about equal proportions. Unless very 
large pots are used, no Arann will be neces- 
sary, as too little water is usually applied to 
house plants. Do not let the pots become dry 
before giving water, as every drying checks to a 
ereater or less degree the vitality. The water 
should be lukewarm, and given in the morning, 
as the room is usually warmer during the day, 
and the plants will not then have to contend 
with cold atmosphere and chilled roots, so fre- 
quent at night. The amount of water required 
varies with different kinds, and experience alone 
can determine when to give and when to with- 
hold moisture. The temperature should not be 
allowed to fall much below 40°, for if kept too 
cold plants will not thrive, but will turn yellow 
and Ap their foliage; this sometimes occurs 
when they need nourishment. 'Fhis condition 
may be overcome by applying some fertilizing 
element in the shape of liquid ammonia, of 
which 1 tablespoonful in a pail of water will be 
found sufficient, or 1 teaspoonful of bone meal 
orsome other chemical fertilizer may be scat- 
tered on the top of the pot and then stirred in. 


CARE OF PLANTS.—STANDS AND BASKETS. 


Care should be exercised in using guano, as it is 
highly concentrated and requires but very little 
to produce good results. There are many plants 
that will thrive in one situation that utterly fail 
in another, so that those who start window gar- 
dens should not be discouraged over the loss of 
a few plants, but try others until success is at- 
tained. 


STANDS AND BASKETS. 
BRACKETS. — 1. These may be made of any 


required size, to fitany desired place. For the 
construction of asimple form use } in. iron rod 
or wire, heat 

in stove and 

bend to the 

size wanted 

When ablack- 

smith is near, 

that part may Bracket. 

be done by him. To fasten them to the win- 
dow frame use common screw-eyes of the proper 
size. — 2. Take cigar boxes and cut off enough 
of the box, after taking off the lid, as will 
make a square box; then take the end and 
tack on again where cut off and the lid 
will make a back; make a little bracket un- 
der the box; wash off the papers and oil the 
box, and you will have a bracket to fasten 
at the side of the window. 

BULB GLASSES. — These present a pretty 
effect among other pots when of different colors. 
In them bulbs may be grown in water. 

FERN ROCKERY.—The rocks are fastened to- 
gether with plaster of Paris, which mix with 
dry colors, grays ; 
and browns _pre- 
dominating. As 
fast as the plaster is 
applied, sand_ is 
thrown on it. The 
effect of the color- 
ing and sanding of 
the plaster is to de- 
stroy its whity glar- 
ing look, and to 
harmonize it with 
the general colors of 
the rock work. The 
cans used for the 
flower pots are first 
wrapped in wet pa- : 

er, to increase 
then in size, before Rockery. 
applying the plaster against them when build- 
ing up the rock work. Ina few hours the pa- 
per wrappings will be so dried that the pots are 
easily withdrawn, after which the paper is re- 
moved and the pots put back in their places. 
This placed on a table makes an effective orna- 
ment for the room, or it can be set outdoors. 

FLOWER STANDS. — These are made of va- 
rious designs of wire, wood and iron, and are 
usually painted green. The size depends upon 
the number of plants and the style. A nice 
home-made stand may be constructed as fol- 
lows : Secure an old centre-table and two cheese 


STANDS AND BASKETS. 


boxes of different sizes; place one ontop of the | of wire and rustic baskets. 
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A very pretty effect 


other, the smaller one on top; around the side | may be made by cutting off8 or 4 in. of the top 


of the lower place fruit-can flower pots; above 
GPS these on the next 
cheesebox place more, 
and on the top of the 
smallest box place 
more pots, so that 
but little of the cheese 
boxes can be seen ; all 
the pots ornament 
with burrs, cones, 
lichens, or barks; the 
spaces left between 
the boxes fill in with 
wood mosses; around 
the rim of the table 
nail hooping from a 
flour barrel; the in- 
ner angle formed by 
the hooping and the 
Wire Flower Stand. top of the table, patch 
with putty; over the entire top of the table, the 
hooping and the putty, apply hot asphalt with 
. a brush; a 
hole bored 
through the 
ns of the 
table affords 
an escape for 
surplus wa- 
ter; the 
scheese box- 
bes coat in- 
side and out- 
side with as- 
Stand Empty. phalt to pre- 
vent them from warping; the open space be- 
tween the first circle of pots and the rim of the 
table fillin with earth, on top of which build up 
moss to the first circle of pots. 
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Stand Filled. 


HANGING BASKETS.—Under this heading are 
usually classed pots, logs and the various shapes 


| hung up by wires. When 


| trees. 


| form size. 


end of a carrot, scooping out the interior and fill- 


Hanging Log. 


ing with water ; it will soon start to grow and the 
leaves will curve upward, completely covering 
the root. Rustic logs, pots or baskets can be 
readily made by one possessed of ordinary skill 
in the use of tools. A hanging log can bemade 
by partially telescoping 
two cans together, after 
the opened end has been 
entirely removed; asec- 
tion of the side of each 
can is cut out, to leave 
an opening for the re- 
ception of the soil and 
plants; the cans are 
then heavily coated 
with asphalt, particu- 
larly where the cans 
are joined, so as_ to 
strengthen the joint; 
barks of chestnut and 
oak trees are used for covering the cans. Wire 
baskets should be thickly lined with moss before 
they are filled with soil. 
A pretty basket may be 
made of rastic limbs of 
The branches are 
collected and cut of uni- 
It should be 
made longer than it is 
wide. Then they are 
joined together, the sticks 
being laid to form differ- 
ent designs; they may be 


Wire Hanging Basket. 


ready for use they must 
be lined with moss. Care 
should be taken not to al- 
low the baskets to get 
dry, as herein lies the root : 
of the difficulty with all hanging designs. 

JARDINIERES. — These are very elegant and 
add much to the appearance ofa room. Never 
put more than one flower in the pot at a time; 
simplicity is their chief beauty. 


" Rustic Basket. 
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PLANT CASES. — A fernery or plant case 
might be arranged to run the whole length of 
the front windows of a story and be heated by 
a small boiler placed behind a fire-place ; from 
this a 2 in. flow and re- 
turn pipe is taken 
through the case, so as 
to heat it when requir- 
ed; the space around 
the pipes can be filled 
with bark or water if 
desirable, so as to pro- 
duce a moist and ge- 
nial bottom heat; the 
ferns, mosses, and oth- 
er decorative plants, 
are arranged in flat 
square pans of zinc or 
earthenware, and the 
effect of the whole, 
especially when 
seen from within, is 
very effective, and af- 
fords relief to the eye 
which might otherwise 
look out on a dismal prospect of blackened 


Section of Plant Case. 


Wardian Fern Case. 


2 War- 
dian cases are very conve- 
nient contrivances for the 
protection of ferns, mosses, 
and other delicate plants. 
They were invented by a Mr. 
Ward and from him receive 
their name. They were origi- 
nally quite portable, butnow 
appear in all possible forms 
and sizes. They consist of a 
lower portion containing soil 
for the plants, and of a glass 
inclosure, which should be 
very tight to exclude dust, 
wind, etc., and prevent the 
escape of moisture. The 
glazed inclosure is open to 
the light on all sides and on 
the top, and is sometimes 
movable; at other times it 
can be opened without lifting: 
it. The common square or 
oblong form is a good one. 
WINDOW BOXES. — Win- 
dow boxes for holding plants sats 
can be decorated to look very Y@7diniere. 
pretty. The box should be 8 in. high, 10 in, 


roofs and soot-begrimed chimney pots. 


STANDS AND BASKETS. 


wide, and the length of the window. A design, 
either conventional or of flowers, birds, and but- 
terflies, is to be painted on the outside, with a 
background of whatever color may be preferred ; 
let it stand for several days, that the paint may 
be perfectly dry, and then give it a coat of dry- 
ing oil laidon quite thin, but evenly; it should 
beallowed to dry thoroughly before putting in 
the plants. If painting is not possible, oil-cloth 
may be used with good effect to decorate it 
with ; select a pattern that will give the appear- 
ance of tiling, and cut strips to fit the sides and 
ends exactly; these should be tacked smoothly 


ie 


Cone and “Acomn Window Boz. 


on the box round the upper and lower edges; a 
narrow black walnut molding finishes the top 
and bottom and the joinings at each corner; 
the plants are then i in with sufficient earth 
for their growth, and the top of the earth cov- 
ered with moss and vines. Small boughs of ash, 
hazel, or other straight-growing trees, split into 
halves and nailed on the front of the box in dia- 
monds and other simple figures, are also very 
effective. Cones and acorns make a pretty 
decoration forthem. Where it is practicable, 
the effect of the ordinary window hes may be 
much enhanced by the addition of wire netting 
up each side of the window, so that rane] 
plants placed at each end of the box may ascen 

it. Ora light wire trellis arch may have its ex- 
tremities fixed in each end of the box, so that it 
will span the window top. A very pretty box 
consists of a rough pine box, covered with cork 
shavings of different thickness, the thinner ones 
forming the panels under the arches, and the 
thicker ones the arches, pilasters and cornice. 


Cah. 


Cork Window ‘Bod. 


(For the preparation of the cork see Cork Or- 
naments in HouskEHOLD ORNAMENTS.) The box 
should be painted inside and varnished outside 
to render it waterproof. The earth for the 
age should not be put directly into the box, 

ut into pots which are placed in the box and 


hidden by it. Boxes faced with encaustic or 
| glazed tiles are very convenient and much used. 


PESTS. 
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Pests. 


SorvTtIons to antagonize pests are often well 
applied by an atomizer or vaporizer. (See 

ashing and Syringing in House Cutrure.) 

BLACK ANTS.—Place fresh bones where they 
congregate ; they will gather upon them and 
may be scalded. 

CATERPILLARS.—The varieties of caterpillars 
are innumerable. Many of them feed on leaves; 
some species are restricted to a single kind of 
plant; those which infest flowers and garden 
plants can only be kept away by watering the 
plants copiously and frequently, and by exam- 
ining them often during the spring and summer 
and destroying the caterpillars. 

GREEN FLY. — These are not always green, 
but vary from yellow to green, according to 
what they eat. They are very common and 
easy to get rid of. 1. They may be destroyed 
by tobacco smoke, or tobacco water.—2. The 
stems and leaves of the tomato plant are well 
boiled in water, and this decoction, when strain- 
ed and cold, is syringed over plants which are 
infested by the green fly and other insects. The 
liquor, when once applied, leaves behind a pecu- 
liar odor which prevents insects from coming 
again fora long time. — 8. Take a 2 gal. water 
pot full of water, put into it 2 wine glasses of 
paraffine ; then mix well with the syringe; after- 
ward syringe the roses with the mixture. It 
will kill every fly and will not injure the tender- 
est shoot or the rose blooms. 

MEALY BUG. — This species is reddish, and 
strewed with white dust. At the sides of the 12 
segments of the body it is provided with small 
tubercles. The male is slender and gnat-like, 
with two rather broad wings, and two long, 
brush-shaped tail filaments. It attacks a num- 
ber of species of plants, and can only be dimin- 
ished in number by brushing them off carefully 
with soft brushes, and crushing them. 

MILDEW.—To prevent mildew on roses and 
other plants syringe with the following: Mix 1 
Ib. of flour of sulphur and 1 ]b. of fresh lime in 
5 qts. of water; repeatedly shake the mixture; 
and after settling put it into well-corked bottles. 
For using, 1 gill of this mixture is put in 3 gal. 
of water. 

OLEANDER SCALE.—The female appears as a 
ak Nia round, flat shield, almost destitute of 

imbs, which sucks plants with its rostrum. The 

shield of the male larva is smaller than that of 
the female, and quite white. The perfect male 
is brownish-yellow, dusted with white, and 
white wings. Length, 1-36 of anin. It lives 
in amazing numbers on different kinds of plants, 
particularly on oleanders, acacias, aloes, palms, 
etc., and can only be gotten rid of by careful 
brushings. 

ORANGE SCALE.—This appears like an ellip- 
tical nut-brown shield, and 1s very plentiful on 
, Ria eee plants, particularly on orange trees, 

astening itself upon the branches and leaves, 
particularly when the trees are kept rather 
warm. It may be destroyed by washing the 
branches and leaves. If this be done in autumn, 
it is a great advantage, as the old ones cannot 
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creep up again. Or, they may be destroyed by 
spraying kerosene through an atomizer over the 
leaves covered with scale and black fungus. 

LICE.—A teaspoonful of ammonia to 1 qt. of 
water sprinkled every other day over plants will 
cause lice to disappear and not injure the plants. 

RED SPIDER. — It is scarcely visible to the 
naked eye; has 8 legs; _its colorchanges from 
yellowish to brown and reddish, and on each 
side of the back isa blackish spot. In the open 
air it usually attacks kidney beans. Among 
trees, the young limes mostly suffer, and the 
mites are found in thousands on the under side 
of the leaves. These leaves assume a dirty-yel- 
lowish or brownish appearance, and in the mid- 
dle of summer the trees acquire an autumnal 
hue.—1. Frequently sprinkling the plants with 
cold water has been found efficient as a means 
of destroying these insects. — 2. Repeatedly fu- 
migating the hot houses with strong tobacco 
smoke injures them in some degree.—3. A. tea- 
spoonful of salt in 1 gal. of water; sprinkle 
with this; in a few days wash the plant with 
pure water. — 4. Wash the plant with warm 
soap-suds with a very few drops of coal oil in 
the water; then remove all dead or sickly leaves 
and branches. Stir up the soil; syringe the fo- 
liage frequently.—5. Fill a barrel nearly full of 
water; slakein it about } peck of lime, and let it 
stand until perfectly clear; hold the plants in 
the water, bottom up, for about 5 or 10 minutes, 
then wash them with pure water.—6. A little 
flour of sulphur dusted over and under the 
leaves is efficacious. Separate those that arein- 
fested from those not touched; doso as soon as 
you discover them. They will always be found 
on the underside of the leaves. The plants 
should be taken from the window to a place 
where water can be used freely. 

ROSE MOTH. — In early spring, if the new 
leaf-shoots of the rose tree are closely examined, 
a little brownish scale is found here and there 
attached to them, in which a worm, the larva of 
asmall moth, is concealed, which gnaws_ the 
tender shoots. The larva which lies in the little 
case is about $ in. long; yellow with a black 
head, and black-spotted collar. It undergoes 
pupation in its case, which enlarges from time to 
time, as necessity requires. The moth appears 
at the end of May. The whole body is si ray 
shining gray; the upper wings strewed wit 
minute black dots, deeply fringed at the poste- 
rior edge; the under wings are narrow, pointed, 
with very long fringes. The only certain way 
of preserving rose trees from this enemy is to 
look for the small cases in early spring, before 
the foliage is developed, when they must be 
crushed immediately. 

ROSE SCALE. — These live on the stems and 
old twigs of rose trees, which are sometimes en- 
tirely covered with them, and look moldy. 
Brush them off with strong brushes before the 
rose trees sprout. 

ROSE SLUGS.—This is the name given to the 
gasteropodous naked molluse, go great an ene- 
my to our gardens and fields. They are, unfortu- 
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nately, too well known to require description ; 
they are found in nearly every part of the world, 
but are more common in the temperate regions. 
--1. A common plan to prevent their attackin 
plants is to surround the foot of the plant wit 
soot; this the slugs will not cross.—2. A good 
way to catch them is to get a few cabbage 
leaves, and having warmed them well in an oven, 
rub them over with unsalted butter or drip- 
ping, and place them in the haunts of the infest- 
ing molluse. In a few hours the leaves will be 
found covered with slugs, and they may then be 
destroyed.—3. Take an ordinary sprinkling pail, 
with a free nozzle; put in a few spoonfuls of 
kerosene and 2 or 3 spoonfuls of hellebore ; then 
fill with water and give the bushes a thorough 
ee Take care to have the mixture reach 
the under side of the leaves as far as possible. 
Apply as soon as the slugs appear, and you will 
be entirely rid of them. 

SWEET BAY SCALE.—The shield of the female 
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elevation before. The male is pale cherry-red ; 
the body flat; the horns or feelers rather short- 
erthan the body. The shield of the larva the 
same as the female, but narrower. It is difficult 
to remove, as it is so firmly seated that brushing 
is oe always sufficient ; a pointed stick must be 
used. 

THRIP is a nimble black insect, exceedingly 
pernicious, and very fond of ferns, azaleas, lilies 
of any sort, callas and the like. Their work is 
discernible in rusty brownish or yellowish 
blotches and tracings on the leaves, which they 
very soon destroy. The old or black ones are 
hard to kill. They should be bruised to death 
by the fingers. The young or yellowish ones 
should be Shruiasit by sponging; then shower 
with clean water afterwards. In greenhouses 
thrips are killed by tobacco smoke. 

WORMS. — Worms at the roots of plants can 
be exterminated by watering with a solution 
made of fresh lime and water. Use after the lime 


is oval-shaped, brown, with a reddish-yellow | has settled. 


oO 
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high, and should be planted about 4 in. apart. 
AGAPANTHUS (African Lily). — A tuberous 
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ABRONIA.—A pretty annual, with long, trail- 
ing stems, bearing in profusion clusters of ele- 
gant verbena-like flowers of great fragrance, re- 
maining in blooma long time; very effective 
in beds, rockwork, or hang- 
ing baskets. The seeds are 
enclosed in a husky cover- 
ing, which should be re- 
moved before planting ; can 
be sown as early in_ the 
spring as the ground is 
ready to work; transplant 
1 foot ape It requires a 
light soil. 

ACACIA.—A genus which 
supplies, during the winter 
and spring months, a per- 
fect blaze in the green- 
house and conservatory. They are hardy and 
evergreen ; the flowers are yellow and many of 
them are fragrant. They continue long in bloom 
and are generally grown in sandy loam mixed 
with a little peat and leaf mold; require good 
drainage, an abundant supply of water, and the 
soil moist at all seasons. Being liable to become 
leggy, the best plan is to cut them in after flow- 
ering in spring. The plants should be well fur- 
nished with shoots from the base, keeping them 
plentifully branched by frequently ep be the 
shoots; plant the seeds in March in a hot-bed, 
soaking the seeds in water at 90° for 24 hours 
before sowing; or cuttings of the young shoots 
taken off at a joint, in sand over sandy loam and 
peat, placing in a hotbed. 

ACROCLINIUM. — One of the finest and most 
beautiful of the everlasting flowers, growing 
freely in light garden soils, and blooming in 
August and September ; flowers pink and white 
with yellow centre; very desirable for the flow- 
er garden, and a great acquisition for winter 
bouquets, for which purpose they should be eut 


Abronia. 


as soon as they begin to expand, and carefully | 


dried in the shade. They grow about 1 foot 


rooted plant with recurv- 
ed leaves. The handsome 
blue flowers are produced 
at the top of the flower 
stems, which grow about 
3 ft. high, often bearing | 
from 20 to 30 flowers. 
The seed produces small 
tubers which will require 
two seasons’ growth to 
become of sufficient size 
to flower. Plant in sandy 1a 
loam in greenhouse, and A croclinium. 
transplant to open ground when weather 
warm. Secure the tubers from extreme cold. 

AGAVE (American Aloe). — Striped leaved 
century plant, a variety with light green leaves 
broadly striped creamy white. No plant is 


is 


Agave. 
more decorative and effective than this for the 
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esas in winter and lawn or garden in 
summer. They succeed in 2 parts fibrous light 
loam, 1 part leaf soil, and 4 
pieces of charcoal, and san 
tions. 

ALLEGHANY VINE (Adlumia).— A most 
beautiful and graceful climber, thriving in a 
sheltered situation. It is sometimes known as 
mountain fringe and wood fringe. The beauti- 
ful pink and white flowers are produced in 
abundance during the three summer months. 
It is biennial, and makes but little growth the 
first season. Sow the seed in April, and the 
following autumn transplant to the place where 
they are to blossom. 

ALMOND. DOUBLE FLOWERING. — A shrub- 
by plant, bearing beautiful rose-like flowers in 
the spring. It is propagated by suckers. 

ALTHEA (Rose of Aosta — This is really 
one of the most showy and beautiful flowering 
shrubs; the flowers are of large size, very 
double and full, and of various brilliant and 
striking colors. It blooms freely during Au- 
gust and September when scarcely any other 
tree or shrub is in bloom. 

ALYSSUM, SWEET.— A small pure white 
fragrant flower; grows freely from seed, either 
under glass or in — 
the open ground, 
and makes a pretty 
border. Sow the 
seed in May or 
June. 

AMARANTHUS.— 
An annual plant, 
with a beautifully 
variegated foliage 
of red, green, and 
yellow. The name 
means “never with- 
ering” andembraces 
alarge class of flow- 
ers, including Love Lies Bleeding, Fountain 
Plant, Princess Feather, etc. Itrequires arich 
soil. The seed is found in little tufts about the 
stalk, and may be sown in April or May. 

AMARYLLIS.—This blooms in August; has a 
strong flower stem 18 in. high; bears in succes- 
sion from 4 to 8 brilliant 
purplish scarlet flowers, 2 
to 3 in. in diameter; con- 
tinues in blossom a lon 
time. The bulbs shoul 
be potted ina rich sandy 
loam, with good drainage. 
They require abundant 
moisture when growing, 
but at their season of rest 
water should be given 
sparingly. 

ANEMONE. — A most 
beautiful flower, both 
double and single; the 
single is the most brilliant. 


art sandy peat, 
in equal propor- 


Alyssum. 


Amaryllis. 


It is plain looking during summer, with dark 
green foliage; but in the latter part of summer | 
flower stems appear, growing 18 in. high, with 
white flowers. It requires a pure loamy soil 
well] mixed with sand, and is raised from seed or | 


from pieces of the roots. Sow the seed in spring. 
During the summer, it sends out young roots, 
which must be taken off and planted out, to be- 
come blowers. 

ANIMATED OATS.—An annual plant, resem- 
bling the common oats while growing. The seeds 
are clothed with a stiff down, and have appen- 
dages like the legs of some insects, with appa- 
rent joints. They are affected by the changes 
of the weather, and are continually moving. If 
they be wet, they will turn over several times, 
and twist about. If wet, and held to a lighted 
lamp, they exhibit such motions of apparent 
agony as an insect would, placed in a like situa- 
tion. 

ASTER, CHINA.—An annual, producing many 
splendid flowers. There are several varicties, as 
red, white, purple, yellow, striped, quilled, etc. 
The seed should be sown early in the spring. It 
flowers late, but is cee by severe frosts. 
It requires deep, rich soil, and may be grown in 
a hot-bed and transplanted, or in an open seed 
bed; large varieties should be 12 in. apart, and 
small half that distance. 

AZALEAS.—Spring flowering shrubs, univer- 
sally esteemed for their beautiful flowers, which 
are produced in ; 
great profusion 
from April to 
June. The flowers 
are of all conceiva- 
ble colors, and for 
brilliancy are un- 
surpassed. They 
need hot-house cul- 
ture, and the seed 
should be planted 
in April in a cold / 
frame, in a turfy Azaleas. 
peat soil, with a good proportion of sand inter- 
mixed ; transplant out theseedlings the year fol- 
lowing, in beds, 4 in. apart, to remain till they 
flower. It is well to cover the plants in the fall, 
with straw or mulch, as the late frosts sometimes 
destroy the young, early shoots. 

BACHELOR’S BUTTON. — A perfectly hardy 
border plant, succeeding finely in any common 
garden soil, but the flowers are more brilliant 
if grown in gravelly ground. Under cultiva- 
tion, it is a handsome flower, blooming into va- 
rieties of white, purple, pink, parti-colored, etc. 
It is a hardy annual, 2 to 3 feet high. 

BALLOON VINE ( Cardiospermum ). — A cu- 
rious half hardy annual, remarkable for its in- 
flated membraneous capsules, and sometimes 
called Love-in-a-Puff. The flowers are insigni- 
ficant, but the plant is a rapid and graceful 
climber. Sow in open ground, from Ist to 15th 
of May,and give the plant support to run upon. 
It is suitable for low trellises and greenhouse 
decoration ; succeeding best ina warm situation. 

BALSAM (Lady Slipper). — A beautiful an- 
nual plant, with great abundance of flowers. To 
have them in perfection the plant should be set 
12 in. apart and trained to 3 stalks, which will 
be as thickiy laden with flowers as the hya- 
cinth; or the plants can be set 5 or 6 in. apart 
and trained to only 1 stalk by nipping off every 
other branch but the centre one, and keeping 
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every straggling shoot down. Thus trained, all 
A gar the strength of the 

m roots is concen- 

trated into a very 
small space, and 
the flowers will 
4 be very large and 
) double. The soil 
should be very 
J rich and loamy, 
and the plants 
will grow better 
if mulched with 
strawy litter in 
July or with grass 


Balsam. 
from the lawn mower. 
BARTONIA. — A very showy, half-hardy an- 
Poa nual, The leaves are 
somewhat  thistle-like 
in appearance, gray 
and downy. The flow- 
ers of a very bright me- 
tallic yellow, and ex- 
ceedingly brilliant in 
the sunshine. It likes 
considerable moisture, 
and young plants suffer 


Bartonia 
sometimes in a dry time. Sow the seed where 
it is destined the plants should bloom, as they 
are transplanted with difficulty; thin to 6 in. 

BEAR GRASS Carinae & — Splendid, showy, 


hardy plants, with aloc-like foliage, bearing a 
close panicle of cream-colored, drooping, tulip- 
like blossoms; plant the seed where it will re- 
main undisturbed, as the plant takes some time 
to arrive at perfection. They are, however, best 
grown in greenhouses, as young plants are very 
effective for the table and for vases in rooms. 
The whole of these require to have the leaves 
yt and kept clean, which adds not only to 
their beauty but to their health. Soft tepid wa- 
ter is best. 

BEGONIAS.—Ch 


arming foliage plants. There 
~ Ww WV 3 


are many flower- 
ing sorts, vary- 
ing in color from 
pure whiteto 
scarlet. Sow in 
heat, in Febru- 
ary; pot the 
young seedlings 
ne as ae . 
d arge enough,an 
Begonia. repot ihe nec- 
essary. In 8 or 4 months the plants begin to dis- 
play their splendid and continuous bloom. They 
require a rich soil and an abundance of water 
at the roots. They may be propagated by cuttings. 
BITTER SWEET (Golastras). — A hardy, a 
ciduous climber, pro- ¢g>,, PRON 
ducing yellow blossoms 
early in the season, and 
later ripened fruit 
which is very ornamen- 
tal, and remains on the 
vines nearly all winter. 
Grows about 20 ft. high. 
BLEEDING HEART 
(Dicentra Spectabilis). 


SER) 


Bitter Sweet. 
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—A native of China, with heart-shaped deep 
pink flowers, a dozen or more borne on a grace- 
ful drooping branch. Pot before frost in au- 
tumn for blooming in the house. 

BOX. — A low, delicate shrub, which may be 
pruned to any shape to please the fancy. It is 
an evergreen, hardy, and suitable for borders, 
and is grown by cuttings, or by dividing the 
roots. If a plant be placed deep in the earth, 
and the soil be brought in close contact with the 
small branches (being spread as much as possi- 
ble), they will send out roots, and furnish a 
large number of small plants. 
In trimming this shrub, let the 
operation be done well, using 
the proper utensils. 

BROWALLIA.—A lovely littie 
flower; grows wild in South 
America. It germinates quick- 
ly from seeds and is a constant 
bloomer. If the flowering 
branches are picked when the 
frost threatens and are kept in 
vases of water, they will con- 
tinue to bloom for weeks, and will also throw 
out tiny roots, so that they can be planted and 
kept during the winter. The blue flowering va- 
rieties are preferable to the white because blue 
flowers aremuch rarer. Although the flowers 
are quite small, they are peculiar in shape and 
unsurpassed for vases and bouquets. 

CACTUS.—Thereare several kinds of cactuses: 
prickly pear (Opuntia), with spines } of an in. 
long; quadrangular stemmed cactus, like the 
most familiar one in greenhouses ; a cactus with 
rounded ribbed stem, growing in eandelabrum- 
like form (Cereus); and a large dome-shaped 
cactus, 1} ft. high, and bearing a crown of small 
red flowers. By their structure the cactuses are 
especially adapted to a long season of drouth, 
and in a dry time they take their rest, the same 
as our plants do during the winter. They need 
very little water during the winter, and should 
be keptin a warm place, and where they will not 
get near the freezing point. In spring, when 
they start to grow seabed, they should be 
freely watered. The exceptions to this treat- 
ment are the Epiphyllums, Crab’s Claw cactuses, 
and the Rat-tail cactus, Cereus flagelliform. 

CALADIUM ESCULENTUM.—One of the larg- 
est and grandest of the ornamental plants, with 
leaves 13 ft. 
long, and 1 
foot wide; 
of a beauti- 
ful variega- 
ted or mot- 
tled green. 
It will grow 
in any good 
garden soil, 
and is easy 
of culture. SSS 
Roots ob- Caladium Esculentum. 
tained in the H 
spring will make good plants in the summer, 
and in the fall they should be taken up and 
stored in a cellar. 


CALANDRINIA.—Fine, dwarf plants for grow- 


Browallia. 
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ing in masses, having fleshy leaves and succulent 
stems like the portulaca, and producing an 
abundance of blossoms, which, when fully ex- 
pended, make a beautiful appearance, and sui- 
table for edgings, rockeries and clumps; in 
bloom a long time. The seed should be sown 
in hot-bed, early in spring, and planted out in 
June,in rich, sandy loam, in masses. They are 
a tender annual, but perennial if protected in 
winter, and grow # to 1 ft. high. 
CALCEOLARIA.—Remarkable for their large, 
beautifully spotted blossoms, which are very 
showy, and from which an 
almost countless number 
of hybrids have been rais- 
ed. They are perennial, 
and are grown in pots in 
the conservatory, green- 
house and garden. Sowina 
temperature of 50 or 60° 
from January to April, in 
shallow boxes, in light soil, 
merely pressing the seed 
into it and covering with 
light leaf mold or sifted moss. Transplant into 
similar boxes as soon as the tiny plants can be 
handled, and when strong enough into pots. 
For winter and spring blooming sow from Au- 
gust to September. They are propagated from 
ceed or cuttings. The best time for making cut- 
tings is as soon as the young shoots can be had 
after flowering. Some of them are herba- 
ceous perennials, others shrubby evergreens. 
CALIFORNIA POPPY (Eschscholtzia).—Fine- 
ly cut leaves of a glaucous color, and blossoms 
about 2 in. in diameter, of many brilliant and 
showy colors. Sow the seed where the plants are 
wanted to bloom, as they do not bear_trans- 
be Thin to 6 in. apart. As the stalks and 
ranches are delicate, they will do better if sup- 
ported by small sticks. 


Calceolaria. 


Tt requires a light rich 


soil, and is a hardy annual. 
CALLIOPSIS. — This is a hardy annual, 2 ft. 


ou 


high, and is avery showy 
border plant, producing 
flowers in nearly every 
shade of yellow, orange, 
crimson, red, and brown. If 
the seed pods are removed 
as soon as they appear, the 
pedy se maed plant will remain in bloom 

Calliopsis. much longer. Sow where 
they are to remain, and thin to 2 ft. apart. 

CALYCANTHUS (Spice Shrub). — This is one 
of the sweetest of our hard-wooded shrubs. The 
leaves are slightly fragrant, the bark and flow- 
ers exceedingly spicy. The plant makes a bush 
several feet in height, is hard-wooded, the leaves 
large, and the flowers abundant, and of a brown- 
ish or cinnamon color. 

CAMELLIA. — One of the earliest of spring 
flowers, valued for beauty of color. The best 
soil is an equal quantity of good sandy loam 
and peat. They are propagated by inarching, 
cuttings, grafting, and from seed, the latter be- 
ing the only method of obtaining new varieties. 


When the plants are not growing, they should | 


receive but little water, and when growing 
freely, can scarcely receive too much. 
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regular succession of 
flowers may be obtained 
from autumn till July, if 
attention be given to 
removing the potted and 
growing plants from a 
warm toa cooler atmos- 
phere. When the growth 
is completed and flow- 
er buds formed, a cool, 
sheltered situation is 
best, for they will be se- 
riously injured if expos- 
ed to the rays of the sun. 
CANNA (Indian ip — Stately and 
ornamental plant, desi- 
rable not only for the 
beauty ofits spikes of flow- 
ers, but for its elegant foli- 
age. The leaves area rich, 
deep green, 3 ft. long and 
6 in. wide, very handsome 
as they unfold themselves. 
Start the plants in hot-bed 
in pots, and transplant in 
June, and blossoms will 
appear in July or August. 
Soak the seed thoroughly 
before planting, and keep 
in a warm spot. The roots 
can be kept in the green- 
house from year to year, 
and then it becomes per- 
ennial. They are a tender 
annual, in open ground, 4 
to 6 ft. high. 
CANTERBURY BELL (Campanula).—A _ bien- 
nial plant, bearing 
large blue flowers 
which are much 
admired, and make 
a fine appearance. 
Sow in_ open 
groundearly in the 
spring; thin out to 
about 6 in. apart ; 
propagated by di- 
vision of roots or 
by seed. 
CATCHFLY.— 
This is a hardy an- 
nual, 1 ft. high, and 


Camellia. 
highly 


Canna. 


Canterbury Bell. 


produces dense umbels of white, red and rose 
The plant is covered with 


pink-like blossoms. 
a glutinous moisture, 
from which flies can- 
not disengage them- 
selves; hence the name 
catehfly. Sow the seed 
in spring or fall. Set 
flowers 6 to 8 in. apart, 
so as to form a clump 
or border. After hav- 
ing been once grown, 


Catchflv. 
the seed will sow itselfin the ground. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM.—13 ft. high; showy for 
large beds. There are several very handsome 
varieties. They may remain in the open ground 
until late in the fall, and then be taken up 
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and placed in pots. When the frosts appear, 
keep them in a warm room until after flowering, 
Set then ut the roots in the cellar or open 
ground. They will flower in the garden, if care- 
fully attended to. Raise by dividing the roots. 
The ordinary soil is formed of good loam and 
well decomposed dung, inthe proportion of 2 
parts of the former and 1 of the latter. The 
flowers determined upon to save seed from 
should be protected from wind, rain, and in- 
sects; their own pollen mnst be dusted upon 
the stigma; and the seeds gathered as soon as 
they are ripe, and sown in the February fol- 
lowingin a gentle hot-bed, in shallow pots, and 
light, sandy loam. When the seedlings are high 
enough to be handled, transplant them into the 
smallest poe and repot as soon as the pots are 
moderately filled with roots. 

CLARKIA.— An effective, hardy annual, 13 ft. 
high, with bright pink, red, white, purple and 


lilac flowers. It is better to sow the seed in Sep- | 
tember, and the plants will be large enough by | 


spring to make good bloom. 

COBOEA SCANDENS.—A climber of very rap- 

id growth; has large purplish bell-shaped flow- 

We ers; will growin the 
garden during sum- 
mer, but will not stand 
frost. Put the seeds 
in moist earth, edge 
down, and do not wa- 
ter until the young 
plant appears, unless 
in a warm place and 
the earth is very dry. 
In the autumn plants 
can be taken up with 
care, potted and re- 
moved to the house, where they will flourish 
and flower during the winter. When it becomes 
too large in the house turn back a shoot and 
lay it in the ground to root, when it will be- 
ne a young plant. It will succeed in any rich 
soil. 

COCKSCOMB, or CELOSIA.—One of the most 
interesting and singular 
of annuals. In a rich 
soil with careful cul- 
tivationthe heads 
grow from 6 to 18 in. 
across. The seed 
should be started in a 
hot-bed, or in pots in a 
warm room, and trans- 
planted in a warm, rich 
soil. 

COLEUS.—A univer- 
sally admired ornamen- 
tal plant. The leaves 
are of all shapes, shades 
and colors, and nearly all have a rich, velvety 
appearance of extraordinary beauty. The seed 
germinates very easily, every seed coming up, 
if sown in a temperature averaging 70°. To such 
as have warm rooms suitable, or a greenhouse, 
the seed may be sown at any time, and if sown 
by January, finely colored plants can be got by 

ay. Tosuch as have not, the seeds can be 
sown in a hot-bed or cold framein Aprilor May, 


Coboea. 


Cockscomb. 
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and when of sufficient size, grown in pots or 
planted out in the open ground. Seeds sown in 
April will produce plants 3 ft. high and as wide 
by September. Slips should be taken from the 
finest, which will grow finely all winter, ifpot- 
ted and placed in greenhouse or conservatory. 

COLUMBINE (Aquilegia).—A very pretty per- 
ennial, bearing in June 
and July red, blue or 
variegated flowers. It 
is propagated by seed 
sown in open border 
or by separation of the 
roots in autumn, and 
thrives best in a strong soil and shady place. 

CORAL TREE (Erythrina).—A greatly esteem- 
ed deciduous summer flowering plant, produc- 
ing large spikes of crimson coral-like flowers 
during the greater part of the summer. The 
roots are thick and fleshy, but not exactly tuber- 
ous, and may_be kept in a pit or cellar during 
the winter. Plants put out in the spring will 
flower during the summer, and before hard 
frosts should be taken up, cut back and stored 
away until the following spring. Start in heat, 
and transplant out of doors in warm situations, 
where the plants will grow freely. 

COWSLIP (Primula). — This is of a delicate 
yellow color, and sends forth many blossoms 
from the same stem, which rises about 6 in. from 
the ground. It may easily be propagated from 
seed, which it bears in great abundance, but the 
easiest Way is to propagate from offsets. The 
plants raised from seeds, do not blow till the 
second year. The plant is perennial; the flow- 
er has a delicate smell, and sweet taste. 

CRAPE MYRTLE. — A very handsome shrub, 
hardy in the Southern 
States, flowers very 
freely, almost conceal- 
ing the plant with 
blossoms. In the North 
the plants may be win- 
tered in a cool, dry cel- 
lar. 

CRASSULA. — There 
are many species of 
this genus, but that 
which is most general- 
lyincultivationis 
Crassula coccinea. It 
has showy scarlet flowers in July, and is grown 
in sandy loam, with a mixture of lime rubbish. 

CROCUS. — A bulbous-rooted plant, hardy, 
and early; colors, blue, yellow,white, purple, et«.; 
begins to bloom in March. The yellow are 
the most vigorous in growth. Plant in the fall, 
setting the bulbs 3 in. apart and cover with not 
less than 2 in. of soil. Just before the winter 
sets in cover the bed with a little straw or leaves, 
to prevent the bulbs being heaved out by the 
frost. Beds can be formed by planting differ- 
ent colors, each color in a row. This makes 
what we term ribbon beds, and the effect is 
pleasing. Circular beds look best—say 4 fi. in 
diameter. A few crocuses planted in the lawn 
at different places (simply by raising the sod 
with a trowel and inserting the bulb) will give 
a pretty appearance in early spring. 


Columbine. 


Crape Myrtle. 
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CROWN IMPERIAL.—Very early in the spring 
hes the strong flower stem of 
‘aff the crown imperial begins 
wy to appear. Nearly at the 

, top of the stem appears the 
flowery crown of bell-shap- 
ed flowers, and above these 
a tuft of glossy-emerald 


crown from which its name 
is derived. Plant the seed 
>. 4 in. deep and 1 ft. apart. 
t’ They do not usually flower 
the first spring after plant- 
ing, but once planted they 
- will last a life-time, grow- 
pe ing and increasing from 
; year to year. 

CUPID’S EAR (Monk’s Head).—A fine, vigor- 
ous annual, bearing a profusion of pretty blue 
flowers, during the summer and fall. Propaga- 
ted by a division of the roots. A very neat plant 
for the flower garden. 

CYCLAMEN. — Well known and universally 
admired bulbous 
rooted plants 
producing ex- 
ceedingly _hand- 
some red and 
white flowers. 
The leaves are 
heart-shaped, 
while the flowers 
are of one petal, 
but deeply divid- 
ed into 5 seg- 
ments. After 
flowering the 
ae flower stalk coils 
Cyclamen. itself up in a 
spiral form, with the seed vessel in the 
centre, and bends itself towards the ground, 
in which position the seeds are ripened. 
The seed should be sown in spring, and by 
autumn will produce a bulb, which, if potted 
and placed in conservatory or greenhouse, 
will blossom the following spring. Propagated 
only from seed. The soil should be very light 
and rich, containing a good part of peat and 
sand, with well-rotted cow manure. They re- 
quire frequent watering while growing. 

CYPRESS VINE. — One of the most delicate 

: and beautiful of the 
tender annuals; foliage 
very fine dark-green; 
flowers small, — star- 
shaped, and exceeding- 
ly brilliant; vine will 
grow from 4 to 20 ft. 
Sow seed in circle 2 or 
3 ft. across 3 seta 10 ft. 
pole in the centre and 
run strings 8 in. apart 
from circle to top of 
pole, forming a strik- 


ae 


2Y 


Cypress Vine. 
ing cone of great beauty ; do not sow until after 
danger of frost is past; make the soil rich. 


DAFFODIL. — 
early blossoming and color make it always wel- 


leaves, which completes the | 


very common flower, but its | 


| 
| 
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come in the garden. It looks well in the shady 
parts of small shrubberies or borders, and if 
planted in tolera- y 

bly large numbers 
makes a great 
show. It is freq- 
uently grown also 
in pots for the 
conservatory — or 
greenhouse The 
soil should be a 
rich, sandy loam, 
with a little leaf 
mold intermixed 
with it. Should it hi 
be required to re 

force any for early Daffodil. 
flowering, they should be moved out of the 
ground as soon as the leaves begin to decay, 
and be kept in a dry place until potting time 
arrives. 

DAHLIA. — This exceedingly beautiful genus 
comprises an almost endless number of varieties, 
all more or 
less showy in 
the flower gar- 
den in the au- 
tumn, when ¥& 
most other 
flowers have fa- 
ded. They are 
all of easy cul- 
tivation, grow 
ing freely in al- 
most any soil, 
from seedsown 
in spring. The seed should be sown in shallow 
pans, in March, and the seedlings transplanted 
to small pots. As soon as danger of frost is 
over, plant out, 1 ft. apart. These plants will 
make a tuber, which should be taken up in the 
fall and kept through the winter in a cool, dry 
place, away from frost, and planted out in the 
spring, when it will blossom the following au- 
tumn. 

DAISY. — A. small, delicate, perennial plant, 
roducing small but attractive fiowers. It is 
ardy, and will bear flowers through the win- 

ter, if kept in pots or boxes, in the house. Not 
all will come double from seed, and the single 
ones should be pulled out. Sow early in hot- 
bed, and when large enough, transplant to a 
rich, cool, partially shaded situation. Set the 
plants 6 in. apart. Roots can be divided any 
time. Flowers are most abundant in spring. 

DAPHNE. — Evergreen shrubs, with white or 
purplish pes flowers in April to June. Re- 
quire to be under rather than over potted. 
Good drainage is necessary, and equal parts 
peat and loam, both sandy and fibrous, with a 


| sixth ofsilver sand ; keep moist, but avoid mak- 


ing the soil sodden. Rather moist and slightly 
shaded wher growing, otherwise light and airy 
position. Propagated by cuttings of firm shoots 
in sand under a bell glass in a close frame, at the 
end of summer, or by grafting on a hardy stock. 
The berries of this plant are highly poisonous, 
while the juice of it is so acrid as to blister the 
skin. 
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DAY LILY (Funkia).—A superb autumn flow- 
er, with beautiful, transparent, white trumpet- 
shaped flowers, one of which opens every day. 
The blue variety hassmaller bell-shaped flowers. 


tal pot plants, grown for their beauty of form 
and foliage. 
times a year to keep them in a healthy condi- 
tion. The leavesshould be washed witha damp 
sponge weekly. They are also especially adapt- 
ted for using in hanging baskets, or vases, as 
centre plants, for which purpose they are with- 
out an equal. In winter keep moist, but not too 
much so. Use 38 parts fibrous loam, } part 
each sandy peat and leaf soil, with $ of sil- 
ver sand, and a few pieces of charcoal ; supply 
good drainage. They are better kept ie 
close and moist when making fresh growth. 

ECHEVERIAS (House Leek). — A splendid 
house plant, also well adapted for rockeries, 
carpet beds or outer edge of ribbon beds. For 
pot culture they Te a good drainage, small 

ots, plenty of sand, but not too much water. 

hey will stand all the sun you can give them. 
After the flower stem is done blooming (or be- 
fore if you are in a hurry), twist off the leaves 
which are on it, and insert them slightly in 
moist sand or sandy earth. These will in a week 
throw out a young plant which, when strong 
enough, can be shifted into asmall pot and rich- 
er soil. From where the leaves are taken off 
the stem, young plants will now appear, which, 
if treated the same as above, willsoon make fine 
specimens. Should any old plant get lanky, 
cut the top off, with part of the stem, and root it 
in sandy soil. 

FERNS.— Ferns require a moderately airy 
and shaded part of the greenhouse, and are 
suited to positions which, from shade, moisture 
and little air admitted in the immediate vicinity, 
are ill-suited for flowering plants. They need 
light, but the fierce scorching rays of the sun 
should be broken by climbers or a light canvas 
shading from April to September inclusive, 
there being no sun to hurt them during the win- 
ter season of the year; and without air they be- 
come drawn ert weak, and yet if too dry the 
growth is stunted and sometimes dries up. In 
gardens of large extent, the situation of the fern- 
ery should be some retired place, with a dense 
shrubbery or plantation to the north of it. In 
small gardens, in thesuburbs of towns, the habi- 
tation for ferns should be in some retired part, 
the south side of it, 10 be shaded either with a 
north wall or shrubbery. Ferns are propaga- 
ted in three ab pe by division, by the vivipa- 
rous plants, and by spores. Division may be of 
the crowns, some occasionally having more than 
one, and these may be separated ai, the time of 
potting, and be potted separately. Those with 
ereeping stems are readily increased by taking 
off the stems or rhizomes, with a branched joint 
or two, and some roots with soil adhering to 
them at the time of potting, or when they are 
beginning to grow, placing them in or on the 
soil, according to their habit of growth; and 
those with clustered crowns are readily divided 
in spring when repotting. The viviparous plants 
forming on the fronds will in some cases form 


hey require re-potting about 3 | 
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roots on the plants, in which case there is nothing 
needed, only to remove them and plant out in 
suitable positions, or they may be potted and 


| kept rather closer and shaded until established. 
DRAGON TREE (Dracaena). —Very ornamen- | 


Those viviparous plants not forming roots on 
the plants or parent frond should be taken when 
they are beginning to be shed, tlie whole frond 
or part, and pegged to the surface of apot or 
pan closely, scattering a little soil over the frond 
so as to partially cover it, and keeping rather 
close, moist, and shaded ; the young plants will 
ina short time form roots, and may, when well 
rooted, be potted off. Ferns may be satisfac- 
torily cultivated in pots plunged in coal ash- 
es, under a wall facing the west, where they will 
thrive very well. The larger-growing species 
do not send up such fine fronds as they would 
do if they were planted out in a proper situa- 
tion, and in the right soil. Some of the more 
delicate kinds do exceedingly well in pots, ina 
compost of peat-earth, light loam, and sand, 
mixed with very small pieces of broken garden 
pots. The larger pieces can be used for drain- 
age. Those delicate kinds are such as grow 
naturally in the crevices of rocks in exposed sit- 
uations. Should the rains fall ever so abundant- 
ly and frequently, the roots of those ferns are 
never over-supplied with moisture, if the drain- 
age in the pots is so perfect that the superabun- 
dant water will readily pass off from the plants. 
Ferns may be grown on rock work. A nicely 

ut together rockery isa beauty in itself quite 
independently of its being employed for plants. 
Another method of rearing ferns is in what is 
called a Wardian case. For mode of treatment, 
see Plant Cases in House CULTURE. 

Ferns fit for open-air culture.— Male Shield 
Fern, Mountain Shield Fern, Marsh Fern, Lady 
Fern, Hard Fern, Oak Fern, Brake or Eagle 
Fern oh aspect); Broad Shield Fern, Com- 
mon Hart’s Tongue, Royal Fern, Parsley Fern, 
Limestone Polypody, Common_ Polypody 
(south and east aspect); Crested Shield Fern, 
Spreading Shield Fern, Soft Prickly Shield 
enn, Black Spleenwort, Maiden Hair Spleen- 
wort, Scaly Spleenwort, Moonwort, Common 
Adder’s Tongue (west aspect.) 

Ferns adapted for culture in pots. — True 
Maiden Hair, Crested Shield Fern, Mountain 
Shield Fern, Holly Fern, Marsh Fern, Black 
Spleenwort, Lady Fern, Smooth Rock Spleen- 
wort, Lanceolate Spleenwort, Sea Spleenwort, 
Wall Rue, Forked Spleenwort, Maiden Hair 
Spleenwort, Scaly Spleenwort, Common Hart’s 
Tongue, Hard Fern, Parsley Fern, Limestone 
Polypody, Brittle Bladder Fern, Mountain 
Bladder Fern, Beech Fern, Alpine Fern, Oblong 
Woodsia. 

Ferns adapted for culture in close cases.— 
True Maiden Hair, Alternate-leaved Spleenwort, 
Lanceolate Spleenwort, Sea Spleenwort, Wall 
Rue, Maiden Pair Spleenwort, Common Hart’s 
Tongue, Brittle Bladder Fern, Mountain Blad- 
der Fern, Filmy Fern, Wilson’s Filmy Fern, 
Bristle Fern, Beech Fern, Oak Fern, Black 
Spleenwort. 

FEVERFEW (Pyrethrum).—A hardy perennial, 
producing large quantities of white flowers and 
continuing in bloom a long time. Sow in box- 
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es of prepared soil, as early as the season will 
permit, and transplant 
to 16 in. apart whenever 
the plants are large 
enough, The young 
seedlings are small and 
of slow growth, but the 
older plants hardy and 
vigorous. The largest 
crop of flowers is pro- 
duced the second sea- 
son. They should be 
rathered when in full 
loom, dried carefully 


Feverfew. 


and stored in paper bags. Before using, the 
flower should be powdered as fine as possible. 
FICUS (india Rubber Tree). — Large, smooth, 
leathery leaves; one of the finest house plants 
grown; it grows to a large size and produces 


enormous green leaves; requires plenty of 
light, and should never be exposed to draughts. 
Sponge the leaves frequently, to keep them free 
from dust. 

FLAX (Linum).—One ofthe handsomest and 
most effective and showy of 
all bedding plants, produc- 
ing a profusion of beauti- 
fully saucer-shaped flowers, 
of arich, brilliant scarlet, 
with crimson centre. Grows 
18 in. or more in height. 
Seeds germinate best in the 
hot-bed, but do well if sown 
in the garden in a light soil. 
Set plants 1 ft. apart. 

FORGET-ME-NOT.— A 
hardy perennial, and as it grows very freely it re- 
quires, when once planted, only to be thinned 
out; whenit needs transplanting the smallest 

iece will root. It is sxeuinar useful for mak- 
ing a border, and when in blossom the_bright- 
ness of its blue color forms a pretty variety. It 
also looks well planted in large masses in shrub- 
beries or large borders, and if well watered will 
keep in flower a longtime. It may be grown in 
pots for the window or conservatory, and when 
so done water should always be kept in the sau- 
cers. It is propagated by sced or cuttings. The 
latter should be placed under a hand-glass. 

FOUR O’CLOCK (Mirabilis). — Fragrant flow- 
ers of various colors; open about 4 o’clock in 
the afternoon, remain open all night, and gen- 
erally perish before noon the next day. Some 
of the varieties have beautifully variegated 
leaves. Plant the seed in the spring, 2 ft. apart. 
The roots may be taken up in autumn and pre- 
served like dahlias. 

FOXGLOVE (Digitalis). — Ornamental plants 
of much beauty, producing dense spikes of flow- 
ers on stems 8 to 5 ft. high. The blossoms are 
thimble-shaped, purple, white and spotted, and 
very striking. Seed can be sown in spring or 
autumn, and large roots can be divided. Blos- 
soms the second season. 

FRINGE.—A handsome shrub, much admired 
for their curious fringe or hair-like flowers that 
cover the whole surface of the plant. They 

row from 10 to 12 ft. high, and are very showy. 
he white variety has large, glossy leaves, and 


Flax. 
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produces its flowers in drooping racemes, about 
the time the foliage starts. The purple variety 
flowers later and in erect spikes that remain on 
the plant all summer. 

FUCHSIA.—A well known half hardy peren- 
nial plant. Sow or set in March in shallow 
ots, and in 8 weeks transfer to 4 in. pots. 
When the plant attains a 
height of 8 or 10 in., pinch 
out the centre, and in place 
of the1 there will be. 3 or 4 
branches grow out. Let their 
branches make about the & 
same growth; then clip the 

oints out, keeping the side 
Fst of equal length, or 
tapering like a pyramid. Or 
clip off all the lower limbs 
and allow the upper ones to 
droop over, as_they are sure 
to do when loaded with flow- 
ers, and you are sure to form 
a handsome umbrella. Fuchsias, after being ex- 
hausted with blooming, should have the termi- 
nal shoots of all their branches clipped off; then 
set aside fer 2 or 3 weeks, ee very little wa- 
ter; repot in soil composed of well decomposed 
leaf mold, mixed with a sprinkle of good garden 
soil, a few rusty nails and a layer of charcoal at 
the bottom of the pot to secure good drainage. 
Water and light should be given freely while 
flowering, avoiding too strong heat. 

GERANIUM.—There are many varieties of this 
much-admired plant. Some give flowers, with 
little or no leaf; others possess beauty of leaf, as 
well as of flowers ; some give no perfume; oth- 
ers are delightfully fragrant. It is easily propa- 
gated by cuttings from any part of the plant, 
old wood or young, and placed in pots. Ina 
greenhouse, or parlor, they will bloom in win- 
ter. Geranium slips should be planted in May, 
June or July, taking only the last year’s shoots, 
from which the leaves must be stripped. When 
planted, give them water, and place them in the 
shade; when they have taken root, let them 
have the sunin the morning. The slips chosen 
for cutting should not be such as bear flowers, 
and they should be inserted about half their 
length in the earth. Geraniums, except the 
shrubby kinds, require shelter from frost only, 
and should have free air admitted to them when 
the weather is not very severe. In sultry weath- 
er they should all be watered liberally every 
morning, except some few of asucculent nature 
which must be watered sparingly. Do not let 
the plants flower too soon, but pinch off the 
first appearing bloom, and pinch out the eyes 
of all straggling branches, which will imme- 
diately throw out side-shoots, thus forming very 
healthy and strong as well as good-shaped 
plants.. Give preference to those plants which 
fare their branches close to the surface of the 
soil. They must have a season of rest during 
the summer, if they are expected to bloom in 
winter. Keep the plants in pots out of doors, 
under the eas of some tree, till September, 
and water sparingly. In the beginning of Sep- 
tember shake the soil from the roots, replant 
them in rich, sandy loam, and bring them for- 
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ward to the sun and air; place them in a sunny 


window, indoors, when there is danger of frost, | 


and when they begin to grow give them an_oc- 
casional watering with aad manure. — Scar- 
let Geraniums. Require alight rich soil of loam, 
leaf mold, and rotted manure and sand. They 
root readily without glass or bottom heat. 
—New Life Geranium. Each flower on the 
whole truss is of a beautiful vermillion color 
striped irregularly with white, but very often 
the same bunch or truss will be composed of 
striped flowers, solid red ones, and of flowers of 
a beautiful salmon color; some of them are often 
halfred and half salmon. It makes a good win- 
ter blooming geranium, and any one can in- 
crease their number of plants by taking slips 
and rooting them in sandy soil or water.—Lady 
Washington Geranium. The flowers are large, 
with deep blotches on the upper petals, and 
bright spots on the lower. While in bloom dur- 
ing the months of May and June, they are very 
beautiful and ornamental, either as pot plants 
or in the garden. 

GLADIOLUS (Corn Flag).—Magnificent plants, 
with sword-like leaves, and long spikes of flow- 
ers, of every conceivable color and shade. The 
plant and flower are from a bulb, which requires 
2 or3 years to produce from seed of sufficient 
size to flower wel]. The Cleopatra and Mar- 
guerita are said to be the finest varieties. The 
one is a fine fresh rose color tinted with lilac 
with large and effective flowers and broad shad- 
ed lines, and the spikes are unusually long; the 
other is an enormous flower, white, rose and ce- 
rise with dark carmine spots and beautiful, soft- 
ly-shaded throat. Each of these has upward of 
20 flowers to each spike. Sowin the open ground 
(thickly) as soon as the ground is warm in the 
spring, pressing the seed down 1 in. or so. By 
planting at intervals, from May first to middle 
of June, a succession of flowers can be had from 
July to October. Weeding must be carefully 
done, or the tiny plants will soon be choked up. 
If carefully tended they will have formed small 
bulbs by fall, which must be lifted when ripe 
and kept under cover like onions or potatoes, to 
be planted out again the next season, 

GLOBE AMARANTH (Gomphrena). — A. well- 
known flower, shaped like a clover blossom, 


purple, white, or flesh-colored. Seed had bet- | 
ter be started in hot-bed if possible; transplant | 
to 1 ft.apart. It grows 18 to 24 in. high; fine | 


for garden, as well as for drying; pick for dry- 
ing only when flower is fully developed. 
GLOXINIA. — A choice hot-house, bulbous- 


rooted plant, pro- 


profusion its bell- 
shaped flowers, 
of the richest and 
most beautiful 
colors, during the 
summer months. 
They thrive best 
in an equal mix- 
ture of peat, 
loam and sand. 
Sow in March, 


Glovinia. on the surface, 


ducing in great | 
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in a warm, moist atmosphere. When the second 
leaf appears, transplant into shallow pots to 
grow through summer. Allow them to rest 
through autumn, and keep in same pots through 
winter, giving little water. In spring, repot and 
water freely, They will blossom the second sea- 
son; bulbs must be kept warm and dry during 
the winter. 

GOLDEN EVERLASTING.—A somewhat pecu- 
liar plant, bearing a late, bright yellow flower, 
which, if taken off before the seed ripens, will 
retain its brightness for many years. Plant the 
seed early in the spring. 

HELIOTROPE.—Highly valued for the fra- 
grance of their flowers, and duration of bloom, 
and are to be 
met with in 
most gurdens. 
They succeed 
itt any rich, 
light soil, and 
cuttings of the 
shrubby kinds, 
taken off while 
young, strike 
readily. a isa 
half har er- 
ennial, ort ‘ Heliotrope. 
high. Plant in March, and water as often as 
the soil becomes dry, but not till then, giving 

ood supplies. From November to March kee 

ry, but not so as to cause the wood to dry. If 
the plants are intended to flower in winter, 
shorten the shoots in July to about half their 
length, or to 3 or 4 in., andthe plant will put 
out fresh shoots and flower in autumn and win- 
ter, the watering being liberal. 

HIBISCUS.—A branching plant of the easiest 
culture, with rather 
pretty foliage, and 
large blossoms 
which are exceed- 
ingly showy. It 
continues to bloom 
from June till Oct. 
The seed should be 
planted early, and 
the plants thinned 
to 1 ft. apart each 
way. If grown in 
pots will flower 
well in the house 
during winter. 

HOLLYHOCK. — 
A hardy, perennial plant, showy for ashrubbery. 
There are several varieties—the single, double, 
white, red, yellow, dark, ete. Plant the seed in 
spring; when the leaves are 2 or 8 in. across, 
transfer the plants to their permanent beds. 
Hollyhocks serve admirably to crown a knoll, or 
to form a background, with other stately plants. 
A bed of pure whites is one of the most charm- 
ing sightsever seen ona lawn. The latter part 
of August, in the second year, is the time they 
should receive careful attention. The stalk 
should be cut down and the roots carefully di- 
vided with a sharp knife; plant them out in 
a warm, light soil. In this way plants may be 
kept blooming every year. 


Hibiscus. 
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HONEYSUCKLE. — This blooms in clusters. | 


There are several varieties. It may be propa- 
gated by seeds or < 
cuttings, but best by 
layers; put into the 
ground in spring and 
treat like other wood 
cuttings. 
HYACINTH.—A 
bulbous-rooted _ per- 
ennial plant. It is 
an early, beautiful, 
and fragrant flower, 
und will bloom in 
elasses filled with wa- 
ter,in a room. Ifthe 
bulbs show a disin- 
clination to throw 
out roots, they may 
be planted for a few 
days in earth to coax 
them forward. But 
they must not remain 
long there, or the 
roots will spread lat- 
erally, so that they 
cannot afterwards be forced into a glass. The 
water should be changed once, and, as soon as 
the flower has protrud- 
ed, twice a week. When 
the water is changed, do 
not draw the roots out 
of the glass, but tilt the 
bulb a little on one side, 
and so pour the water 
out and in. If the bulbs 
are inclined to become 
soft and putrefy, adda 
teaspoonful of powdered 
charcoal, and change it 
every alternate day. For 
spring flowering, hya- 
cinths should be plant- 
ed outside in Septem- 
ber, October or Novem- 


Honeysuckle. 

Plant 8 or 4 in. below the surface of the 
soil in ground that is well drained, and not 
likely to thaw and _ freeze often; give a good 
covering of leaves before winter sets in. The 
flowers can_be cut freely without injury to 


ber. 


the bulb. When the leaves begin to turn yel- 
low after flowering, the bulbs may be taken up, 
dried and packed away in paper bags or boxes 
for planting again in the fall. It requires a 
light but rich soil, sandy loam, well dressed, and 


mixed with thoroughly rotted manure; but if | 
the soil is not sandy, add 4 of silver sand. The | 


soil for a hyacinth bed must be deeply dug, 
well mixed and turned over. 
HYACINTH BEAN Societe (prea ever- 
green plant, with pea-shapec 
red; requires to have the shoots well thinned out 
insummer after flowering, removing the old and 
weak growths. Water should be abundantly 
given, with occasional supplies of liquid ma- 
nure. Soil 2 parts fibrous loam and 1 part leaf 
soil; good drainage, and frequent syringing in 
summer so as to keep down red spider. In 
winter keep the plant rather dry, but not too 


flowers, purplish | 
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much so, otherwise the aftergrowth will be en- 
feebled. Propagation is best effected by seed 
sown in spring in a hot-bed, or cuttings of the 
young side shoots after they become rather 
hard, in sandy soil, undera glass, affording slight 
bottom heat. 

HYDRANGEA.—A plant much esteemed for its 
great profusion of elegant rose colored flowers, 
which under certain circumstances of culture 
become blue. If grown in brown loam with a 
little sand, they will preserve their original col- 
or; but if grown in swamp earth with a little 
mold of decayed leaves, they will become blue. 
It must have a plentiful supply of water when 
in flower, and be kept in the shade. It is a 
house plant—will bear some frost, but should be 
kept, during the winter, in a greenhouse, parlor, 
or a cellar where there is some light. Propagate 
by cuttings. 

ICE PLANT Meso yeh morn): — This isa 
handsome and curious plant for hanging bas- 
kets, rock work, vases, andedgings. The leaves 
and stems are succulent and fleshy, and appear 
as though covered with ice crystals, and look 
like rock candy. The whole plant is peculiarly 
brilliant in the sunshine. The flower is white, 
and not conspicuous. Succeeds best in dry, 
sandy loam, and in a warm situation. Can be 
grown in pots or open border, the former hav- 
ing preference. Plant the seeds in spring. 

RIS (Flowering Flag).— A hardy perennial 
plant,. comprising many varieties, both large 
and small; raised by dividing the roots. There 
are many very useful for borders or rockwork, 
as their stiff, spear-like leaves contrast agreeably 
with plants of different habits. 

IVY.—A creeping plant with along branched 
stem; proper time for trimming is in May. En- 
glish ivy will succeed better in dry, warm rooms 
than almost any other plant, and requires very 
little care. Good, rich loam and plenty of wa- 
ter are all that is required; move the pot as 
little as possible; once a week wipe off all the 
leaves carefully with a large wet sponge, fasten- 
ed toa long stick. As the ivy does not require 
sunlight it can be grown anywhere, and makes 
a charming frame-work for doors, windows and 
pictures. It requires to be watered often, yet 
the water must not be allowed to stand about 
the roots. There are varieties with golden and 
silver variegated leaves; others with lobed, or 
palmate or heart-shaped leaves. 

JASMINE, or JESSAMINE. — A favorite genus 
of shrubs, for the exquisite fragrance or its flow- 
ers, which are 
white and 
sweet - scented. 
Plant in soil 2 
parts fibrous 
loam,and 1 
parteachof 
leafsoiland 
sandy peat. It 
requires free 
watering in 
summer, and 
to be kept rath- 
er drv in win- 
ter. It flowers 
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early in summer, after which the flower stalks 
should be cut off, and the old wood thinned out 
or cut back, encouraging growth by frequent 
sprinklings overhead. Propagated by cuttings 
of the half-ripened shoots in summer, in sandy 
soil, under a glass, in a hot-bed. 

LARKSPUR (Delphinum). — An annual plant, 
blooming from May to September. The leaves 
are much divided; the flowers are blue, purple, 
red, white and yellow, with various shades. Sow 
in autumn or very early spring; thin to 18 in. 
apart. It prefers a rich soil, ylenty of moisture 
and a little shade. When the plants become 
large, divide and plant in fresh soil, 

LEAD-WORT (Plumbago.)—F lowers are pale 
blue, produced at the end of summer (August, 
and later). Its flowers are very fine, but the 
plant is of straggling growth, for which there is 
no remedy except stopping, but if that be re- 
sorted to after June the flowers will be few. The 
plant should be cut in rather closely in Febru- 
ary, keeping it rather dry for about a fortnight, 
and then encourage growth by copious water- 
ings and free syringings. A good growth being 
made, water sparingly, and this check will gen- 
erally induce Rawatlie. After November kee 
it dry. Soil, turfy loam 2 parts, 1 part leaf soil 
and 1 part sandy peat, with a free admixture of 
sharp sand, and good drainage. Propagated by 
cuttings. 

LILAC.—A large shrubby tree, hardy, and 
handsome when in bloom, having large bunches 
of fragrant flowers. The white and purple may 
be easily grafted or inoculated into each other, 
and when the shrub, with a handsome head, is 
thus managed, some branches producing purple 
and others white flowers, the show is very fine. 
It is raised from suckers, of which it sends out 
a great many, but from which it should be freed 
as much as possible-—The Persian lilac is a 
neater shrub, bearing delicate white fiowers. It 
is propagated by suckers.—The Chinese lilac has 
much darker flowers than the other varieties 
and its leaves are dark glossy green. 

LILIES.—Autumn is the most favorable time 
for procuring and planting. The lily does not 
always flower the first season after being trans- 
planted, but the chances of flowering are much 
Area if planted in the fall than if removed in 
the spring. Make the soil deep—say 2 ft.—and 
in its components put either a lot of well-rotted 
barnyard manure, or fresh, rich, loamy soil. 
Lilies, in deep, rich soil, 
will grow from 5 to 7 ft. 
high, and give from 7 to 15 
flowers on astalk, while in 
shallow soil they will only 
reach 2 ft., 6 in. high, and 
give 3 to5 flowers onastalk. 
—-Calla Lily has large wax 
like flowers, deep green 
leaves. In spring after frost, 
set out in the garden,giving 
plenty of water during the 
summer and repot in the 
fall_—The Japan Lily has 
flowers from 10 to 12 in. 
across, composed of 6 deli- 
cate, white, ivory-like 
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petals, each being thickly studded with rich 
chocolate crimson gato and having a bright 
golden band through the centre of each petal, 
with an exquisite vanilla-like perfume. As the 
bulbs acquire age and strength, the flowers ob- 
tain their maximum size and number. Upwards 
of 12 flowers have been produced on a stem. It 
is perfectly hardy in dry soils; alsoadmirably 
adapted for pot culture—The Valley is a sweet 
little plant, thriving in any common soil; it 
will do well in any shaded situation, where few 
other plants will thrive; can be multiplied by 


pebete: J the roots, or by seed.—Tiger Lily 
rows 4 or 6 ft. high, producing gaudy spotted 


owers.— Water Lilies can be grown in any 
swampy piece of ground, and even in tubs of 
water sunk in the ground, or on the surface, 
and even in aquariums in the house. For 
ponds, if a soft, muddy bottom, tie the root 
close to a stone large enough to sink it, and drop 
it in near the shore in 2 or 38 ft. of water, as the 
bloom is much better in shallow water. If a 
hard bottom, dig asmall hole and cover it light- 
ly. Fortubs, take any strong barrel free from 
oil, tar or salt (molasses barrels are best); saw 
in two, put in 6 or 8 in. of fine loam or pond 
mud, if handy; lay in the roots, being careful 
to straighten out the small fibers, and cover 2 in. 
deep; fillthe tub gently with water and keep 
full. This isallthe care they need; paint the 
outside of tubs to suit fancy, and set on a brick 
or plank platform in any locality you may de- 
sire. These tubs should be putin a cellar in the 
winter, to keep from freezing ; fill with water 
when put away, and they will come outall right 
in the spring. In warm climates, where the sur- 
face of the water will not freeze more than 1 
in. or 2, they can remain out of doors the year 
round.—Pink Water Lilies are one of the spec- 
ialties of Boston culture. Their habits are sim- 
ilar to the white, from which they vary only in 
color, greater intensity of odor, in being of larger 
size and remaining longer in blossom. 
LOBELIA.—A very interesting genus of flow- 
ering plants, alike pleasing to the eye, and useful 
tothe pharmaceutist. Varieties are blue, white, 
scarlet, pink, and purple blue. The greenhouse, 
hot-house, shrubby and herbaceous kinds, grow 
wellin a mixture of peat and sand; the shrubby 
kinds bein readily increased by cuttings, and 
the herbaceous species by division as well as by 
seeds. The eat herbaceous varieties flourish 
in a light, rich earth; but in the cold weather of 
the winter season, most of them require the pro- 
tection of aframe. The greenhouse annuals and 
biennials must besown in pots; but those of the 
hardier plants may be sown in the open border. 
To propagate lobelias the first bloom should be 
pe off, andthe branchesas they extend should 
e pegged down closely tothesurface of the mold. 
The branches will then take root as they length- 
en, and by thus drawing a large amount of sus- 
tenance from the soil, they will bloom very 
freely and cover a large space. 
LYCHNIS.—Deservedly popular for the bril- 
liancy of their flowers and ease of culture. The 
flowers are produced in clusters, and are con- 
stantly coming out all summer. Sow the seed 
in spring, in rich loamy soil, and the following 
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spring transplant to the border, one foot apart; 
flowers the second WAR 
season; hardy peren- 
nials; 1 to 3 ft. high. 
MADEIRA VINE.— 
A beautiful, thrifty 
climber, with thick, 
glossy, light green, 
almost — transparent 
leaves; grows 12 to 
20 feet in a season; : 
does equally well in Lychnis. 
house or out-doors. Bears a small, white fra- 
grant flower in autumn. Plant the tuber where 
It is to grow, inspring ina warm sheltered place; 
grows very rapidly on strings; dig tubers and 
store in the cellar over winter. They are ex- 
cellent for house climbers. : 
MAGNOLIA.—A very elegant andshowy plant 
when in flower, and one which deserves exten- 
sive cultivation. Being a remarkably handsome 
shrub, it should be planted in a conspicuous sit- 
uation, where it will bear a profusion of flow- 
The Chinese 


4 Wes 


often more than 2 ft.in 
height. Flowers large, 
double, in color yellow, 
orange ard brown. 
There are several 
dwarf varieties, grow- 
ing only about 1 ft. 
in height; easily cul- 
tivated and makes a 
good show. They need 
a light rather poor soil 
and plenty of sun. 
Sow from April till 
June; when 8 in. high 


MARIGOLD (Calendula).—Tall coarse plants 


Marigold. 


thin or transplant, and in the following May or 

June they will be in full bloom. 
MARSHMALLOW.—A beautiful shrub, requir- 

ing a warm and sheltered situation in the North- 


ern States. Itis raised from seed or suckers. 
There are several sorts, as to colors. They 
should be mixed to make a variety. Save the 
seed in November or December, and sow in the 
spring. Seeds produce the handsomest shrub. 

MIGNONETTE.—An old and universal favor- 
ite; emits a pleasant odor from its flowers. _ It is 
usually an annual, but, by greenhouse cultiva- 
tion and constant pruning, it may be rendered 
perennial, and even shrubby. Seeds may be sown 
In all seasons, so as to produce flowers in succes- 
sion. To obtain a tree mignonette take a vigor- 
ous plant of mignonette sown in April, and place 
it in a flower-pot by itself. As soon as the blos- 
som-buds appear, they must be carefully picked 
off, and in autumn all the lower side shoots should 
be removed ; cut off so as to shape the plant in- 
to a miniature tree; then transplant into a larger 
pot, with fresh soil formed of turfy loam, brok- 


en up very fine, and mixed with sand. When | 
this has been done, remove to a greenhouse, or | 
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warm room, and water it regularly every day. 
It will thus be kept ina growing state during 
the whole of the winter, and its stem will then 
begin to appear woody in the spring; treat it in 
the same manner the following year. Carefully 
cut off the side branches as soon as they appear, 
leaving only those that are to form the head of 
the tree, and by the third spring it will have bark 
on its tree, and become a complete shrub; then 
allow it to blossom, andits flowers, Which will 
be exquisitely sweet, will continue to be pro- 
duced every summer in succession for several 
years. 

MIMULUS.— Beautiful, tender-looking plants, 
with almost transparent branch- 
es. Comprises numerous varie- 
ties with white, sulphur and yel- 
low grounds, spotted crimson, 
scarlet and pink. They luxur- 
iate in damp, shady situations 
and freely bloom in the early 
summer months. Culture re- 
quired about the same as that 
given for the Aster. 

MOCK ORANGE (Syringa).--A 
shrub, bearing flowers quite sim- 
ilar to those of the orange, and 
making a very pleasing appearance when grow- 
ing withothershrubbery. Propagated by suck- 
ers. 

MOMORDICA. — A curious annual climber 
with yellow 
blossoms, and oe 
foliage similar 
to the Canary 
Bird Flower. 
The fruit is the 
chief curiosity, { 
is egg and pear We 
shaped, and 4% 
covered . with A.¥% 
warty excres- } 
ences, and 
when ripe 
bursts sudden- 
ly open, scat- 
tering its seeds 
and showing a brilliant carmineinterior. Fine 
for trellises, fences, stumps, ete. 

MORNING GLORY (Convolvulus).—The oldest 
and best annual climber known; endless in vari- 
ety and easily cultivated. Sow the seed early in 
the spring, and provide strings when young.— 
Convolvulus Minor, or Dwarf Morning Glory, 
isa plant of trailing branching habit, occupying 
a space of 2 fect. At midday it is completely 
covered with a mass of most brilliant many col- 
ored blossoms, which remain open till evening 
in dry weather. The colors are pure white, 
blue, passing into white, vellow, red, purple, ete. 
Will do well in any common garden soil. Thin 
to 8 ft. apart each way. 

MOURNING BRIDE (Scabiosa). — Handsome 
flowers in hemispherical heads on long stems; of 
exceeding sweetness, and sometimes called sweet 
scabious. The colors are deep and light purple, 
scarlet, white, and dark mulberry red; some of 
the dark shades are tipped with white. With 
proper protection of the roots they will bloom 


Mimulus. 


Momordica. 
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2 or3 years. Very usefni for bouquets, as their 
long stems work easily, and their striking colors, 
as well as fragrance, are desirable. Plant in hot- 
bed, and transplant 14 ft apart. 

MOSS (Portulaca).—A hardy annual ; flowers 
are both single and double, and are white, 
orange, yellow, crimson, red striped and pink. 
Double varieties look like roses and are very 
handsome. Once make a good bed for this plant 
and the work is done for years; only keep out 
the weeds, and give a light se ep ena eens 
ure every autumn. The ground must be warm 
before planting seed, or else it will not germin- 
ate. The first of June is early enough to plant 
in the open ground, 

MUSK PLANT (Nycterinia).—Small half-hardy 
annuals, about 8 inches in height, with sweet- 
scented, star-shaped flowers, and during the even- 
ingare very fragrant. They produce richer, larg- 
er, and more blossoms in light soil. Start in hot- 
bed, and transplant 6 in. apart. They will blos- 
som very early in spring and remain in bloom 
the whole season. 

fAYRTLE (Myrtus).—An evergreen vine includ- 
ing several species bearing a pretty blue flower. 
A favorite plant for ornamental purposes. 
Prune if needed, after flowering, to form a good 
plant, and repot in spring before it begins to 
grow. If much cutting be needed to bring them 
into form, it should be done in March or April, 
keeping rather dry until the plants are break- 
ing afresh; and having shoots 1 or 2 in. long, 
repot, removing most of the old soil and place 
in the same size pot; succeeds best insandy loam 
2 parts, 1 part each sandy peat and leaf soil, and 
3 of silver sand. 

NARCISSUS.—A bulbous rooted plant, man- 
aged like the hyacinth. It bears an early, beau- 
tiful and fragrant flower. It is hardy, and well 
adapted to bloom in a pot in the greenhouse or 
parlor. Raised by bulbous offsets, which increase 
every year. The most beautiful ofthe family is 
the Polyanthus Narcissus. The flowers are pro- 
duced in clusters of from 6 to 18. 

NASTURTIUM.—A half hardy annual, requir- 

: ing but little care. Seed 
sown in the spring of the 
year in any fair garden soil 
will produce plants 10 or 
12 ft. in height before au- 
tumn. They do not require 
even a rich soil, for a rich 
soilisaptto be productiveof 
leaves rather than flowers. 
They bear hot and dry 
weather very well; are not 
troubled hy any insect, for 
their stems and leaves con- 
tain a pungent juice which 
they do not like. There are several varieties, 
differing as well in the color of the foliage 
as in the flowers. The ‘ 
leaves of some are a 
very light transparent 
green, while in others 
they are very dark, al- 
most purplish. 

NIGELLA. — Some- 
times called Love-in-a 


Nasturtium. 


Nigella. 
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| Mist, or Devil-in-a-Bush. Hardy annuals with 
| odd showy flowers and finely cut leaves. Sow 
the seed in spring in open ground. 

NOLANA. — Beautiful trailing plants, with 
prostrate stems, much branched; almost equal 
to the portulaca for growing in masses, and un- 
surpassed for rock work, pots, baskets, or vases, 
as the branches hang pendulous over the edge 
of vase or basket. The blossoms are convolvulus 
shaped, brilliant, freely produced, of various 
colors. Sow in open ground, in light, sandy soil, 
early inspring; plenty of sun, and a dry situa- 
tion are essential. 

OLEANDER (Nerium).—A noble-looking, ever- 
green shrub, easily cultivated and flowering 
freely during the greater part of the year. It 
prefers a fine, mellow, turfy loam and peat, with 
a little sand, and to be abundantly supplied with 
water whenin bloom. The best way to root them 
isin a bottle of rain water set in the window. 
The cuttings should be no deeper in the water 
than halfway up to the second joint, and when 
the rootlets get to be 4 in. long, carefully pot in 
rich sandy loam. After the plant blooms, cut 
back to within 1 ft. or 15 in. ofthe ground, when 
three branches will come out; let them grow 
until it again blossoms, after which cut them all 
back about 6in. from the main stalk, and every 
time it blooms repeat cutting back, and in a 
few years a very beautiful plant will be the re- 
sult. 

OXALIS.—Pretty herbaceous plants with rich, 
rose colored blossoms. They thrive well in a 
mixture of loam and sand; they should not be 
watered after they have done flowering, until 
they begin to grow afresh. They are desirable 
for greenhouse decoration, rock work or baskets 
out of dvors. The plants can be wintered suc- 
cessfully in cold frame if they are kept dry and 
the frost excluded. Sow seeds in gentle heat ear- 
ly in spring and when well started transplant 
where they are to flower. 

PANSY (Heartsease).—Blooms abundantly in 
all colors, and is 
among the first 
to bloom in the 
spring. Seed 
may be sown in 
open ground in 
spring or sum- 
mer, or in a hot- 
bed early in the 
spring. Young plants produce the largest and 
best flowers. The plants 
should always occupy a cool, | 
partially shaded situation, 
and the ground cannot be too 
rich; coolness and moisture 
are necessary. Transplant 
when 1 in. high. Seed sown 
in July will blossom late in 
autumn; if sown in October, 
will bloom the following 
spring. 

PASSION FLOWER. — A 
beautiful and celebrated 
flower, growing on a peren- 
nial vine; the name origin- 
ating from the large cross in 
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the middle of the flower, surrounded by append- 
ages resembling a glory. The plant has a success- 
ion of flowers for a lone time. It is tender, 
suitable for the greenhouse, but will not en- 
dure a northern winter in open ground. It is 
best raised from cuttings. Passiflora cerulea, 
a species with white and fine flowers, is hardy. 
Passiflora Colvillit, with variegated flowers, 
and Passiflora glaucophylla, having blue flow- 
ers, are also hardy varieties. 

PEA, FLOWERING.—F lowers ranging in col- 
or from white to deep purple. Plant the seed 4 
in. decp, early 4 : 
in the spring. 
It thrives in a 
moist soil; in 
rich soil it will 
grow 5 ft. high. 
*"PEONY. A 
perennial plant, 
Necring a gor- 
eeous but short 
lived flower. 
There aresever- 
al species that 
are perfectl : 
hardy, and will Flowering Pea. 
succeed in any ground, unless water lies on the 
surface or near the roots in winter. They may 
be planted in the autumn or spring, and are in- 
creased by division of the roots. These divisions 
should be made either in the autumn, or very 
early in the spring, and not until the plant 
becomes large. In Southern countries the peony 
grows well, but the buds often blast unless 
grown in partial shade, and liberaily supplied 
with water. 

PETUNIA.—The varieties are many. From 
pure white the flowers shade into pink, some with 
white throats, and others with white edges, crim- 
son, and a deep rich purple. The plants begin 
to blossom when quite young, and are never 
without flowers from that time till cold weather 
comes. They spread rapidly, often forming 
clumps 4 ft. across, with dozens of stems sent up 
from one root, each seam branching freely. The 
plants form more compact masses, and produce 
more and better flowers if the ends are cut off. 
Seed may be sown either in the open ground or 
earlier in a frame or in boxesin the house. When 
the plants are transplanted to the bed where they 
are to bloom, they should be set at least 18 in. 
apart in order that they may become fully devel- 
oped, They should never be mixed in beds with 
other flowers if the best effect would be obtained 
from them. Sandy soil is the natural home of the 
petunia, butit takes kindly to richer food, and 
its colors are brighter, its flowers larger, if it is oc- 


casionally treated to a little soluble guano or | 


very weak liquid manure. The single varieties 
seed plentifully and when hybridized with the 
double varieties produce many new varieties. 
But the quickest way to grow double petunias 
is by cuttings, which should be taken from fresh 
shoots when they break easily from the plant, 


and single varieties can be propagated in the | 


season. 


main upon the slip, and nip off all incipient buds 
so as to make 2 shoots grow from the top; keep 
it shaded from the sun for 3 or 4 days; as soon 
as the rootlets are well developed take it from 
the sand and plant, either in the border or in a 
pot where it will bloom all winter. 

PHLOX DRUMMONDII.—These flowers are of 
extreme beauty, and are greatly admired by all; 
their long duration in 
bloom, combined with 
their almost unequaled 
richness of color, renders 
them of invaluable service 
in the general flower gar- 
den. The colors range from 
the purest white to the 
deepest blood purple or 
crimson. Seed may besown 
in the open ground in May 
or in hot-bed or cold frame 
earlier, or it may be plant- 
ed in the autumn, but it must be sown so late 
that the seed will not start in the fall, for the 
plants will not bear frost. Early spring is gen- 
erally the best for sowing. Ina good rich soil 
it will grow 18 in. or more in height. Set the 
plants 1 foot apart. 

PINK. — A well known perennial plant, fra- 
grant, and embracing many varieties; easily 
grown by seeds, layers, etc. The beds require 
shelter in winter, plenty of good manure and 
frequent stirring in spring. Sow the seed in 
April; transplant seedlings in June, and have 
them tolerably strong before the autumn; pro- 
tect through the winter with hoops and mats, 
or some other cheap covering. The time for 
obtaining cuttings depends upon the growth 
of the plant. As soon as the side-shoots are 
long enough, they may be taken off and 
planted. This generally pe i about the 
end of May, or beginning of June. The ear- 
lier it can be done the better plants the pipings 
will make, and the finer they will flower the fol- 
lowing season. The Carnation comes into flow- 
erabout the end of May or the beginning of June 
and lasts about 1 month or 6 weeks. If sown 
it does not blow till the second year and is usu- 
ally propagated by layers. Whileit is in flower it 
sends out several side shoots near the root; these 
are pinned down in August, a little under the 
earth, leaving the extreme part erect; in a little 
time they take root, and the new plant must be 
severed from the old and transplanted. They 
are rathertender as to frost, and must be covered 
in the Northern states, to live through the win- 
ter; put them into large pots, and keep them in 
a greenhouse or parlor, or in some place where 
they can have air and light during winter. 
Clove-Scented Carnations are hardy and charm- 
ing. The fragrance is delicious. The plants may 
be kept for years by covering lightly in the win- 
ter; but it 1s best to keep a constant supply 
of new plants on hand. 

POMEGRANATE.—Deciduous shrubs, flower- 
ing insummer. Keep dry in winter, and givea 
light, airy position, and near the glass, repotting 


Phlox Drummondit. 


Take the slip offjust below ajoint, and | in spring after pruning, leaving a majority of 


remove the lower leaves ; then set the shoot firm- | the twiggy shoots ; keep under rather than over 


ly into wet sand; do not let more than 4 leaves re- 


potted; water freely when growing, encourag- 
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ing growth with a moist atmosphere, and fre- 
quent sprinklings overhead. The soil should 

rR, be sandy loam 8 
parts, 1 part leaf 
soil, and a free ad- 
mixture of sand; 
drainage good; 
cuttings of firm 
shoots, in gentle 
heat, are best for 
ge ac bey the 
yest plants are 
those grafted, as 
it dwarfs them, 
and they flower 
more freely and 
longer. Plants 
should be remov- 
ed to the cellar in 
the fall, and re- 
main dormant un- 


Ss 


Pomegranate. 
til spring. 

PO PPY (Papaver).—An annual plant, admired 
for its great variety in size and in flower. The 
double are very showy, but of short duration. 
The plant grows 3 or 4 ft. high. Sow the seed 
in open ground; will bloom the first year from 
seed if sown early ; will not bear transplanting 
well.—The Oriental has an intense soto flow- 
er with blackish or purplish blotch at the base 
of the petals, and is often 6 in. in diameter. 

POPPY, PRICKLY (Argemone). — A curious, 
free-flowering plant, with large, poppy-like flow- 
ers, succeeding well in common garden soils. 
The leaves resemble those of the thistle, and are 
of a bluish-green color, with white veins. The 
plants grow about 2 ft. in height, and make 
very good low screens or hedges, for which pur- 

ose set the plants about 10 in. apart in_rows. 

he foliage 1s large, pretty in form, and of a 
pleasant light green color. 

PRIMROSE, CHINESE (Primula).—This has 

ink flowers and blooms almost constantly dur- 
Ing winter and spring. Sow the seed in May of 
each year, in a box or pan, covering lightly, 
and place in a cold frame. "When 2 leaves have 
formed, transplant into pots having good drain- 
age. Set out the plants during June, in a cool, 
shady border, where they will continue to 
blossom nearly all summer. A compost between 
rich light loam and peat soil is most suitable. 
The leaves should not be wet in watering. 

PRIMROSE, EVENING (Oenothera). —- Pro- 
duces large, showy blossoms, which are fully ex- 
panded only towards and during evening. The 

lossoms are 8 to 4 in. across, usually yellow or 
white, and very freely and constantly produced. 
They all do better if seed be started in hot-bed, 
and the plants transplanted. 

ROSES.—Four things are absolutely essential 
in high rose culture—a rich and deep soil, judi- 
cious pruning, freedom from insects, and water- 
ing whenrequisite. They thrive best in a mixture 
of well rotted manure, sand and garden loam. 
To raise them in perfection feed well and place 
them in the full sunlight, and not where they 
will be shaded by trees and shrubs. After they 
have bloomed prune them closely, also when 
they commence to leaf out in early spring: 
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Roses designed for winter blooming, out in the 
borders, must be carefully supplied with water 
during the hot or dry days. If allowed to wilt, 
the white working roots are dried up, and new 
ones must be formed before the plant will re- 
cover. All roses may be propagated from seed ; 
but as the seed seldom comes up until the sec- 
ond year, the usual mode of propagation of all 
sorts, except the China rose, is by suckers. 
These come out near old stems, during the sum- 
mer; they are dug up in the fall and planted 
out. In the spring they are cut down near to the 
ground, and the next year they blow. Choice roses 
may be propagated from the slip by rooting 
them in water and then transferring them to 
small pots where they can remain until large 
enough to take their permanent places. The 
water should be put in black or dark-green bot- 
tles, and a little raw cotton wrapped around the 
slip. The water need not be changed except 
occasionally, but the bottles must always be 
kept filled up to the neck. The best season for 
taking rose slips is in June, just after the pro- 
fuse bloom of early summer is over. Choose 
from a good vigorous branch of last year’s 
growth a fresh shoot, containing two or three 
Duds, such as will always be found more or less 
swollen at the base of the leaf stems; cut the 
slip from the parent branch diagonally, with a 
smooth, clean cut that will bring off a little of 
the old bark as well, in order to make the con- 
dition as favorable as possible for the formation ~ 
of roots; have ready a box or pot of rich mold; 
with a round, pointed stick make a hole several 
inches deep, and fill it up with clean sand; in- 
sert the end of the slip in this sand to the depth 
of 1 or 2 inches; be sure to make it firm in the 
soil; the sand acts as a percolator for moisture, 
and the slip may be kept well watered; do not 
remove to a permanent place until it has put 
out several sets of new leaves. From the diet 
of June to the last of August is the best time 
for budding roses, as the bark can then be more 
easily raised from the wood. Takeasmootb stalk 
und make a horizontal cut across the bark 
through to the wood, but not into it; from the 
centre of this cross cut make anothercut straight 
down the stem, an inch or more in length; 
(these 2 cuts should resemble a T); slice off the 
bud you desire to propagate with 1 cut of the 
penknife, cutting it close to the main stalk ; 
then, with the edge of the spud, turn back the 
bark on each side of the straight cut and insert 
the bud on the wood of the branch to be bud- 
ded, fitting it tightly to the crossed cut; with a 
bit of soft sian Will Got the bark, leaving the 
point of the bud exposed; then bind a handful 
of dampened moss round the stem, taking care 
to leave the tiny point of the bud exposed to the 
air. In six weeks the wrappings can be re- 
moved, but all other shoots must be kept from 
growing on the budded branch. By this means 
a rose-bush can be made to bear half a doz- 
en different colored roses. Mulching roses 
in pots to force flowers for the holidays with 
common moss mixed with a good,portion of 
bone dust, say 1 part bone dust to 80 of moss, 
has a wonderful effect in bringing forth early 
roses. In two weeks after the mulch is first af - 
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plied a change will clearly be seen, and by the 
end of May the plants willattain from 4 to 6 ft. 


| 
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severe frost is over in the spring. They should 


then be cut well back, which keeps the plants 


in height. They may be protected during the | 


winter, except in the extreme north, by being 
bent to the ground and a covering of 6 in. of 
leaves or straw (leaves are best) thrown over 
them, and a little brush on this to keep them 
from blowing off. Defer covering for winter 
until cold weather fairly sets in, as moderate 
freezing will not injure them. To prevent mil- 
dew on roses see Mildew in Pests. The follow- 
ing are the principal classes of roses: Bank- 
sian. Nearly evergreen, requiring a warm wall 
and dry border. They should be trained with 
long shoots, to bloom on the short branches 
these shoots make, and will then flower very 
treely and beautifully. The older they are the 
more flowers they will produce. Any long, 
strong, extra shoots they may produce, that are 
not wanted, should be cut away towards the 
end of June. — Bourbon. Not quite as hardy as 
the Hybrid Perpetual Roses; require a slight 
protection. They are constant bloomers, of 
vigorous, rapid growth and rich foliage. The 
last of summer and autumn is the season of 
their greatest beauty. — China (Bengal). Dwarf 
growers, blooming freely and constantly through- 
out the summer and autumn, making fine plants 
fur pot culture, and for bedding out in flower 
arden. They can be protected through the 
winter by a covering of leaves, or removed to 
the cold frame. — Climbing Hardy. Very gorge- 
ous, of rapid, vigorous growth, blooming in large 
clusters. They are admirably adapted to cover 
arbors, walls and any unsightly objects, and are 
always ornamental in every situation. To prune 
them rightly, thin out the branches severely, 
but do not shorten much those you leave.— 
Evergreen. These bloom in very large clusters 
of from 10 to 50 flowers in each. They retain 
their tine shining foliage the most of the winter; 
are free growers, and very hardy. They form 
beautiful weeping heads if on tall standards. 
Prune them so as to leave the largest previous 
year’s shoots, which will flower in the extreme 
ends. — Hybrid Perpetual. These are entirely 
hardy. The flowers are of immense size, often 
5 to 6 in. in diameter, and of the most beautiful 
colors, from pure white to the darkest shade of 
crimson. They flower freely in June and at 
short intervals during the summer and fall. 
They are of easy culture, not requiring but ben- 
efited by protection at their roots with a mulch 
of leaves or evergreen boughs during winter. 
They thrive well in any rich soil. In the spring, 
cut them back pretty lie and they willsend up 
new shoots, which will make a very strong 
growth and give abundance of bloom.—Many 
Flowered. The varieties are rather tender, re- 
quiring a warm, sheltered situation, and a very 
gentle use of the knife in pruning. ‘The seven 
sisters,” is a splendid variety when it has proper 
treatment. — Monthly or Everblooming. These 
are undoubtedly the most satisfactory, as they 
bloom continuously from the time they are set out 
until frost. They are not hardy, north of Mary- 
land, requiring a good covering of straw or 
leaves, which should be put on about December. 
This should not be removed until all danger of 
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in good shape and induces stronger shoots.— 
This class, most beautiful in bud or 
flower, to succeed well, requires high cultivation 
in rich loam, and will fully repay this care by 
their beautiful mossy buds. They require but 
little pruning, and are perfectly hardy. — Nois- 
ette or Climbing Monthly. Bloom generally in 
large clusters throughout the summer and au- 
tumn. They are free growers, and fragrant. In 
a mild climate they become magnificent climb- 
ers. — Tea. These are celebrated for their pecu- 
liar and delightful fragrance, and the delicacy 
of their coloring. In this class are found the 
greater part of the roses that are called ever- 
blooming; in color they range from the purest 
white to bright crimson. 

SENSITIVE PLANT (Mimosa).—<An interesting 
and curious plant, with globular heads of pink 
flowers, well known for the extreme irritability 
of its leaves and foot stalks, which close and 
droop at the slightest touch, or in cloudy, damp 
weather, and during the night. The plant is 
most irritable in the greatest heat, and if the up- 
per branches be touched and droop, touching 
the lower ones, the whole plant will appear as 
if wilted and dying. Start in hot-bed, in pots, 
and transplant into a warm situation, 6 in. apart. 
A plant or two reserved for the house will af- 
ford a good deal of pleasure during the winter. 
Start a young plant in a pot, and the pot in the 
earth to the rim, removing to the house in au- 
tumn. ; 

SHELL FLOWER (Molucca Balm).—A strong 
annual, 2 to 3 feet in height, having but few 
leaves, but such numerous branches that its 
width is often as great as its height. Within 
the calyx a button shaped bud appears, which 
unfolds into a shell shaped flower of a white 
and purple color. Sow in hot-bed in spring, 
and about the end of May transplant into dry, 
warm border, where it will flower freely. 

SMILAX.—In cut flowers and for wreaths, ete., 
this is indispensable. Soak the seed in warm 
water for 12 hours; plant in pots in February, 
and keep in a warm, moist place. One plant ina 
2 in. pot is enough. After they have completed 
their growth and the foliage begins to turn yel- 
low, withhold water until August, when the lit- 
tle bulb can be repotted and watered freely, and 
it will grow all winter. 

SNAP-DRAGON (Antirrhinum).—An old favor- 
ite border-plant, with dark and glossy leaves, 
and large, curiously-shaped flowers with finely 
marked. throats. They will blossom the _first 
season from seed sown in spring, but the blos- 
som will be much stronger the second season. 
When the seedlings have attained 1 or 2 in. in 
height, plant them 5 in. apart every way, keep- 
ing the sorts still separate. If it 1s desired to 
have a long season of bloom, cut down the first 
flowering spikes before the seed is formed; then 
fresh flower-spikes will push forth from the 
base of each plant, and there will be a succes- 
sion of bloom. Succeeds best in a dry, loamy 
soil. 

SNOWBALL.—A_ well known shrub; attains 
the height of 8 or 10 ft.; produces its snowy 
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white flowers in large balls or masses in June. 

SNOWDROP. — Blossoms in February or 
March, the flowers being 
white, drooping, and having 
their inner segments of a 
greenish color. Should be 

lanted in masses, about 2 
in. a ade and about the same 


dept 

SUN DIAL (Lupinus).—Pea 
shaped flowers in long spikes; 
leaves compound and very 
pretty. Colors white, blue, 
and variegated. They are hardy, and seed must 
be sown in the open ground, 
having a tap root, and not 
transplanting well. They will 
bloom a long time if the 
seed is removed as soon as 
the pod forms. 

SUNFLOWER (Helianthus). 
—Adapted by its stately 
growth fora back ground to 
a lawn, or a screen to hide 
unsightly places. It is also 
raised as anabsorbent of mi- 
asma in damp or ill-drained 
situations, thus preventing 
fevers. Plant the seed in 
BpPe: where desired, and 
thin to 4 ft. apart in rows. ‘ 
Large quantities of seed are Sun Dial. 
produced by the single varieties, and they are 
of considerable value for oil as well as feeding. 

SWEET ROCKET.—A very hardy perennial, 
bearing clusters of single flowers, and fragrant 
during the evening. The best colors are urple 
and white. The plant,with fair culture, all Eeow 
18 in. in height, and seed will germinate readily 
in the open ground. Grows freely in any light 
rich soil; unlike most plants, they do better if 
transplanted every second season. 

SWEET WILLIAM.—A very beautiful class of 
plants, of extreme richness and diversity of col- 
or. The seed can be planted very early in the 
spring in open ground, and will blossom the fol- 
lowing autumn; or it can be sown in August, 
and will make fine blooming plants for spring. 
The plants will bloom several years, but young 
plants bloom better, and seed should be sown 
every year. 

TASSEL FLOWER (Cacalia).—A showy plant 
of easy culture, producing beautiful scarlet and 

olden yellow, tassel shaped blossoms, from 
July to October. It is sometimes known as 
Floras Paint Brush. Looks best when grown 
in clusters. Succeeds*best in a mixture of fresh 
Joam and leaf mold. Sow seed under glass, if 
ple, though they do pretty well in a warm 

ed in the garden; set plants 6 in. apart. They 
keep in bloom fromearly summer until! autumn, 
furnishing flowers for cutting every day ; par- 
ticularly valuable for small bouquets. 

TEN WEEKS’ STOCK.—Comprises those vari- 
eties which, being sown in spring, flower during 
the summer and fall. The Pyramidal probably 
produce more double flowers than any other 
sort, and its dwarf habit renders it unequaled for 
bedding-out work. They delight in cool, dewy 
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nights and moist days. To have them bloom 
early, start in hot-bed, and transplant when 
small into pots, and turn out in June to open 
border, planting 12 in. apart. They will blos- 
som late in the season if planted in open ground. 
They may be sown in pots late in the season for 
house use. 

THOROUGHWORT ( Eupatorium ). — Winter 
blooming plants, with clusters of white and blue 
feathery flowers. Propagated by dividing the 
roots. The plants should be plunged in the 
open ground in the summer. When growing 
freely they should be topped, as they are apt to 
grow straggling. They will grow in common 
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TIGER FLOWER.—A_ very showy Mexican 
bulb, growing about 18 in. high. “Its flowers 
are 4 in. in diameter, and of the most gorgeous 
coloring and curious form. In bloom from July 
to the first of October. The bulbs may be plant- 
ed any time in May, or the first of June, about 
2 in. deep, in any garden soil, and require no 
pee eare. In autumn, after the tops are 
killed by frost, take up the bulbs and keep them 
in adry place away from the frost until the time 
of planting in the spring. 

TRUMPET FLOWER (Datura).—An ornamen- 
tal genus of plants, many of 
which possess attractions of 
the highest order. In large 
clumps or borders of shrub- 
bery, they produce an excel- 
lent effect. The roots can be 
preserved in a cellar, like dah- 
Fin roots. Plants 8 ft. in height; 
set the plants 3 ft. apart. 

TRUMPET VINE (Bignonia). 
—Hardy, rapid, strong grow- 
er, with glossy foliage, bright 
red, trumpet-shaped flowers, 
3 in. long; blooms in August. Zrwmpet Flower. 
This plant is not only an admirable climber, 
but on the lawn ; 
makes a pretty bush 
if the tops are cut 
back, having the ap- 
pearance of astrong, 
drooping shrub. 

TUBEROSE.—A 
beautiful pure white, 
wax like, sweet scent- 
ed, double flower; wW i } 
stems 8 ft. in height, : ZAN 
each with 12 or more v. 
flowers. To cultivate Trumpet Vine. 
the tuberose, put the bulbs in 6 in. pots, 3 
in each, and use a mixture of equal parts turfy 
loam, peat and leaf mold, and place in the pit. 
Give very little water at first, and as they com- 
mence to grow freely increase it and keep near 
the glass. When they begin to push up their 
flower-spikes they will of necessity require to be 
placed where they will have sufficient space for 
the proper development of the tall spikes. These 
will come into bloom from August to October, 
when they will require a temperature ranging 
from 60° to 70°, the latter being preferable. The 
offsets are ready for bloom after one year’s 
growth. In lifting from the bed the large bu!bs 
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which are to bloom next year, throw them in 


heaps ; cut off the leaves, and put ina dry place; | 
if in the greenhouse, let | 


it be near the heating 
pipes. For early flow- 
ering, in January, put 
3 bulbs in an 8 in. pot, 
and place them in a 
very warm place, behind 
the stove if possible. 
They will stand 100° 
Fahr.; keep the soil dry- 
ish until the green leaves 
start; then use all the 
water they want and 
they will come on rapid- 
ly; plant outdoors when 
it becomes warm, for late autumn flowering. 


Tuberose. 


Start some in July and August for flowering | 


at Christmas or New Year’s. The later ones 
planted will not need much care, although a 
little bottom heat will assist in starting them at 
any season. 

TULIP.—Perfectly hardy, flourishing under 
very ordinary care, and has a range of brilliant 
colors. It is desirable even as a single speci- 
men, but when grown in masses the finest effect 
is produced. A very rich soil is not necessary, 
though well rotted manure, rotten sods or leaf 
mold may be applied when the earth is poor. 
The ground should be well drained before plant- 
ing. The usual time for planting is October 
and November. Spade the soil deep and work 
it mellow; plant the early sorts 5 in. apart, and 
the late varieties 6 in.; cover 3 in. deep. After 
they are done flowering in the spring, they can 
be taken up and planted close in any corner of 
the garden until it is time to replant again in 
the fall, or bedding plants can be set between 
rows, and before they cover the ground the tu- 
lip will be ripe enough to be removed. When 
the plants show flower, protect them by an 
awning from the midday sun, but still let them 
have plenty of air. When the seed-pods form 
they should be removed; and when the leaves 
die down and turn yellow, it is time to take up 
the bulbs and carefully dry them. When it is 
desired to cultivate tulips from the offset, the 
latter should be broken from the parent bulb 
about the middle of July, after the drying has 
taken place. The old bulbs should be stowed 
away in bags, but the young ones had better be 
planted before November. The offset bulbs 
take fully a year to reach maturity. Care 
should be taken not to bruise the bulbs in any 
way. 

VALERIAN.—A beautiful perennial border 
plant, bearing large clusters of small, brilliant, 
scarlet, white, blue and red flowers. It grows 2 
to 3 ft. high, and will bear shade and moisture. 
Sow in thespring, under glass or inopen ground, 
and transplant. An old, standard border-plant, 
often called Jacob’s Ladder, blooms in June; is 
of easy cultivation, perfectly hardy and may be 
increased by dividing the roots. 

VERBENA.—A beautiful tender annual,varied 
in color and much used for bedding ; those 
grown from seed usually give much better sat- 
isfaction than those from cuttings. Plant in 
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open border in May, or the seed may be sown 
in February, March and April, in boxes in the 
house for early bloom, or in hot-beds. Cover 
about } in. deep and take care to keep the soil 
moist and warm until they germinate, which 
will be in about 2 weeks from sowing. Do not 
set the plants too thickly in the beds, especially 
seedlings, which should have at least 2 ft. of 


| space, or even more if the soil is rich, as it should 


be to produce an abundance of fine flowers. In 
order to keep verbenas in good flowering condi- 
tion during the season, pick off the seed vessels. 
‘When the flower fades the strength of the plant 
goes to the seeds, and if they are permitted to 
remain the number of the flowers will become 
less and less. A soil composed of 2 parts loam, 
2 parts well rotted manure and 1 part sand suits 
them best. Keep the surface soil loose and 
porous, to allow air to reach the roots, and pro- 
vide good drainage. 

VIOLETS.—This little plant is perennial; the 
flowers blue, double, and fragrant, blooming 
early and long. Propagate by dividing the 
roots. The soil best suited is a sandy loam and 
peat. Succeeds best in a shady, sheltered place. 

VIRGIN’S BOWER (Clematis Virginiana).—One 
of the most beautiful and hardy climbers; 
thrives in almost any situation, and produces 
masses of beautiful flowers and foliage. They 
are grown in sandy loam, with a little leaf mold, 
and are best propagated by dividing the roots. 

WALL FLOWER.—Very conspicuous in beds 
and borders, and very useful in making bou- 
quets; deliciously fragrant; , 
poe double, and com- 
xines many shades of color, 
the orange, purple and choc- 
olate predominating. _Sow 
the seed early, in hot-bed, and 
while the plants are small, 
prick them out into pots, and 
sink the pots in the earth. On 
approach of cold weather, re- 
move the pots to the house, I 
and they will bloom all win- 
ter. Cuttings oughttobetaken — Wallflower. 
in August, and for a time placed under a hand- 
glass, and as soon as rooted put in a sandy loam 
or leafy mold. In spring they ought to be 
planted in open border. 

WATER CRESS.—An annual plant with showy 
flowers. The seeds are enveloped in fleshy 
pods, and should be sown very early in spring. 
Support the plants from the ground by bushy 
sticks. 

WAX PLANT (Hoya).—An evergreen twiner, 
with dense clusters of wax-like, pinkish-white 
flowers. It is a first-rate plant for pillars. 
Water it freely when flowering and growing, 
but when at rest keep it dry, only do not allow 
the leaves to shrivel. The plant cannot be kept 
too dry in winter. Drain extra well, and afford 
a compost of equal parts of sandy fibrous peat, 
fibrous light loam, old cow dung, 2harcoal in 
lumps from the size of a hazel-nut to that ofa 
walnut, broken bricks, and old lime rubbish, 
well mixed. Propagate from cuttings of shoots, 
in sandy open soil, in a hot-bed. 

WISTARIA.—One of the most beautiful and 
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rapid growing of hardy climbers, growing, when 
well established, in good soil, from 15 to 25 ft. 
inaseason. Frequently blooms both in spring 
and fall; the pale blue, pea shaped flowers are 
borne in long, drooping clusters similar in size 
and shape to a bunch of grapes. _ It thrives best 
in a light, rich soil, and should be trained 
against a south wall or veranda. Seeds should 
be sown in mellow loam early in the spring; if 
a greenhouse or hot-bed is available, start in 
winter, and when plants are 1 ft. high, trans- 
plant into situations where they are to remain. 


WOODBINE (Virginia Creeper).—Thisis hardy, 
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very ornamental, of rapid growth, and the 
foliage is luxuriant and beautiful. It is often 
made to cover the walls of houses 40 or 50 ft. 
high, clinging by its tendrils. The flower is 
reddish green, not showy, but is suececded by 
clusters of nearly black berries, at which time 


| the tendrils and stalk turn to a rich crimson 


color. It is exceedingly ornamental and con- 
spicuous in October, after the first frost. It can 
be transplanted at almost any time of the year, 
though early spring is best, since it blooms in 
April and it would not be desirable to trans- 
plant it after the buds have started. 
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(GARDEN 
BARBERRY.—There are several varieties, but 
the common red is the best known. Its color, 
when fully ripe, isa deep scarlet with a slightly 
dark tinge. Its fruit, made into a preserve,.is 
relished by some. It forms a beautiful single 
shrub or hedge, and may be propagated from 
seeds, from cuttings, by layering, or by budding 
or grafting. The seeds are best planted in the 
fall, as, if kept tillspring they areapt to become 
dry and fail to germinate. If propagated by 
cuttings or lavers, the spring is the best time; 
grafting is seldom done. If the barberry is left 
to itself, it forms a dense shrub, with many 
stems; but when cultivated for its fruit, a por- 
tion of the shoots should be annually removed 
to allow the sun and air to more readily reach 
all parts of the plant, and assist in developing 
the fruit-buds. It may be trained to a single 
stem, and when treated in this manner, some of 
the varieties will form shrubs 10 to 15 ft. high. 
The fruit will also be largerand more abundant. 
BLACKBERRY. — Any rich, deep soil, well 
plowed, will suit this fruit. Allow plenty of 
room and set the plants every 4 ft. in rows 8 
or 10 ft. wide. The ground should be well ecul- 
tivated, and the suckers kept down by cutting 
them between the hoe whenever they appear be- 
tween the rows. It is best propagated from cut- 
tings of the roots,which, if carefully kept through 
the winter in damp sand or soil, grow readily 
and need no special care. The terminal shoots 
should be pinched off in August, to check the 
growth. Pruneseverely once annually, choosing 
the early spring. Cut the old canes out as near 
the groundas possible. The bearing canes should 
be headed back to 4 ft. and the lateral branches 
to 1ft. Varictics: Kittatinny. Large to very large; 
deep, glossy black; sweetand rich; plantstrong, 
vigorous and very productive. — New Rochelle, 
or Lawton. Yields enormous crops of the larg- 
est sized berries and keeps in bearing 4 to 6 
weeks. — Tuylor’s Prolific. A new variety, said 
to be perfectly hardy. A very vigorous grower 
and excecdingly productive; fruit large and of 
ood quality. — Wilson, Jr. The fruit is very 
arge, early and of excellent flavor. If unpro- 
tected, zero weather will kill it. 
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CRANBERRY.—These require a subsoil or bot 
tom of peat, or penty matter; no cold spring,but 
a head of water, so that the bog may be quick- 
ly flowed at all times, to prevent it from the 
ravages of insects. The turf or top soil of roots, 

rass, etc., must be removed down to the peat. 

itches must be made so that the water can. be 
drained to at least a foot below the surface dur- 
ing the growing season ; especially the cold wa- 
ter from the borders must be drawn off. The 
surface of the peat, after the soil is removed, 
must be covered 3 to 12 inches deep, according 
to the depth of the subsoil, with sand that con- 
tains no loam, grass nor weed seeds; such sand 
as will not adhere when pressed in the hand. Make 
holes 4 ft. apart, into which plant the sods, or 
square bunches of the cranberry roots. Plant- 
ing by cuttings may be resorted to, the vines he- 
ing passed through astraw cutter, and chopped 
into pieces about an in. long; they are then sown 
like oats upon an evenly prepared surface and 
harrowed in. This must be done early in the 
spring, and upon moist ground, so that the cut- 
tings will become well rooted before the heat of 
summer. To grow them from seed requires a 
long time for the vines to become productive. 
Great careshould be taken in selecting the vines 
to procure those which yield large berries. The 
shape of the fruit is of little consequence, There 
are some varicties that do well on rich uplands, 
as the Mansfield Creeper. A northern exposure 
suits them best. 

CURRANT.—A strong, rich, deep loam brings 
the fruit to its highest state of perfection, but it 
will thrive ina much poorer soil. High culti- 
vation increases the pulp and lessens the seeds. 
Wood-ashes make the best fertilizer for the cur- 
rant. In making the currant cuttings, use only 
the growth of the present year, cutting it into 6 
in. lengths. The cuttings should be set quite 
close together in a sheltered spot about the end 
of August or the first of September, and about 
% of their length. A soon as severe cold weath- 
er comes on the cuttings should be covered with 
a mulch, to be removed early in the spring. 
The permanent planting should be attended to 
as soon as the ground can be stirred, as the cur- 
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rant buds early. After that keep down all weeds 
and cultivate thoroughly during the summer. 
The same autumn or the following spring they 
may be transplanted into a bed of deep, rich soil, 
about 4 ft. apart, and receive a mulching about 
the roots of coarse manure, and the following 
summer give clean culture, cutting out all the 
dead wood, ete. Varieties: Black Naples. Con- 
sidered the best of the black varieties, being 
larger and more prolific. It is not so well suit- 
ed to a southern clime. — Fay’s Prolific. Equal 
in size to acherry; has very large clusters of a 
bright red color. — Lee’s Prolific Black. Large 
and beautiful; large clusters ; hardy, and very 
productive. — May’s Victoria. A newly-intro- 
duced sort, bearing a large berry, of a brilliant 
red color. The flavor is very superior, and it is 
very productive. — Red Dutch. An old, well 
known, thrifty, upright sort ; very productive ; 
color red; grows in long clusters. — Versailles. 
Of all reds perhaps the best. It bears well and 
the fruit remains a long time on the bush. The 
fruit is larger than the Red Dutch; also more 
acid, but the flavor is not so curranty. — White 
Dutch. Size large; skin slightly yellowish; 
flavor mild; quite hardy. A variety much es- 
teemed for dessert. — Victoria. Large, bright 
red, with very long bunches; late, and a good 
bearer. 

GOOSEBERRY.—Cultivated the same as the 
currant; but while the currant will do under 
the shade and drip of trees, the gooseberry must 
have an open, airy situation and northern ex- 
posure to avoid the fierce rays of the sun. There 
are 2 classes of gooseberries, the foreign and na- 
tive. The foreign varieties seldom succeed, on 
account of mildew. Only 2 of them can be cul- 
tivated for a few years. They are as follows: 
Wellington’s Glory. Large, pale yellow, ob- 
long; of fine quality. — Whitesmith. Large, 
white, round, of fine flavor. Native varieties: 
American Upright. A variety 
of Houghton’s Seedling, but 
more upright. — Downing. 
Very large, handsome, pale 
green, and of splendid analy, 

ush avigorous grower; very 
productive, and free from 
mildew. — Houghton’s Seed- 
ling. Grows very thrifty, and 
said not to mildew under any 
circumstances; bears abund- 
antly; though the berry is not 
so large as some; the fruit is 
fresh, soft and sweet; skin 
delicate ; color dark. — Moun- 
tain Seedling. Large, roundish, oval, pale red, 
thick skinned, medium quality berries; plant 
a free grower, and very productive. 

GRAPE.—Vines are propagated by layers and 
cuttings. The former is the readier mode. It 
is accomplished by bending down a vine, or 
side-shoot of a plant, and burying the middle 
portion of it in the soil to the depth of 6 in. 
Route will strike from the buds of the buried 
koe If the shoot is split or cut immediate- 
y under a buried bud, the roots will form more 
rapidly. A slight excavation should be made 
near the parent plant, in which the layer may | 
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| be buried and fastened down by a small forked 
branch, 1 or 2 buds only 
at the extremity of the 
layer should be above 
the ground. Layering 
should be done before 
the young wood becomes 
too hard, if good plants § 

arerequired the first year. 

Propagation by cuttings 
isthe better way. To provide cuttings to be plant- 
ed at the proper season, select, at the autumnal 
pruning, a sufficient number of shoots of the 
preceding summer’s growth, such as are well 
ripened, of a medium size, and moderately short 
jointed; cut them into convenient lengths of 3 
or 4 buds each, cutting square off, close under 
the lowest bud, and leaving 1 in. of the blank 
wood for the protection of the terminal bud. 
Stick these cuttings in the ground, leaving the 
last bud above the soil, in a warm and alee 
situation, where they will be protected from the 
severity of the winter. The months of March 
and April are usually selected for planting out 
grape vines. Dig the ground deep, but plant 
shallow. The vines may be set out 8 or 10 ft. 
apart on almost any good garden soil, arene 
g 
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out the roots well. Only 1 cane or shoot shoul 
be allowed to grow the first season, removin 
the other buds or shoots when small. The sec- 
ond season cut this cane back to within 2 or 3 
ft. of the ground, and allow from 1 to 8 canes 
to grow. Grapes can be propagated also b 
means of single eyes, so as to save wood, eac 
eye furnishing a new shoot; cut off the shoot 
about $ in. from the eye on each side, so as to 
leave a cylinder of wood about $ in. long, with 
the eye in the centre. In April they are to be 
laid down, at a depth of 2 or 3 in., in furrows 
about 6 in. apart, and covered with a little ma- 
| nure, watered in dry weather, and the earth 
about them oceasionally loosened. Grapes 
grown in a damp, rich, heavy soil are larger, 
more juicy, and the vines more vigorous and 
productive than those grown in a porous, dr 
soil. A deep, loose, red soil, intermixed wit 
rough stones, and a porous subsoil, will pro- 
duce grapes that will make a wine of the high- 
est excellence and greatest durability. The best 
exposures are those which slope gently towards 
the east or south, the northeast or southeast. 
The southwest or west is the worst exposure, 
from the action of the winter sun. This is es- 
pecially the case in the Southwestern states. In 
pruning the vine, always cut upwards, and ina 
sloping direction; always leave 1 in. of blank 
wood above the last bud; leave as few wounds 
as possible, and let the surface of every cut be 
perfectly smooth ; in cutting out an old branch, 
prune it even with the parent limb, that the 
wound may heal quickly ; prune so as to obtain 
the quantity of fruit desired on the smallest 
number of shoots possible; never prune in 
frosty weather, nor when frost is expected, but 
as soon after the first of October as the gather- 
ing of the fruit will permit. To graft grape 
vines, select scions of the present year’s growth, 


and from canes } to 3 in.in diameter; cut into 
lengths of 3 in., with a bud near the upper end; 
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make the lower end into a long, slender wedge ; 
remove the earth about the stock 4 to 6 in.; cut 
off the vine a few inches below the surface and 
square off; split it with a chisel or knife, mak- 
ing as smooth a cleft as possible; place the outer 
edge of the scion even with the outer edge of the 
wood of the stock; after fitting the scions to the 
stock, wind a strong cord-about the two; pack 
grafting wax about the stock, entirely covering 
the wound and the lower end, but leaving the 
bud uncovered; after the scions have been in- 
serted, invert a flower-pot over them; upon this 
place a quantity of leaves; cover all with earth, 
fine sana powdered charcoal, pine needles, or 
coffee grounds; early in the spring remove the 
eovering a little back of the bud. Another 
method, called inarching, is as follows: Plant 
close together 2 plants, 1 each of the variety 
which is to form the stock, and of the scion; as 
soon as the young shoots become sufficiently 
hard and woody to bear the knife, take a shoot 
from both the stock and scion vine, and at a 
convenient place, where they may be brought 
in contact; take a shaving from each of these, 
on the side next to the other, 2 or 3 in. in length; 
then fit them snugly together, and wrap secure- 
ly with some old calico torn in strips; place 1 
tie a little below and 1 above the grafted point; 
tie the united canes to a stake or trellis; look 
over the grafts after a few weeks; replace such 
ties which have burst; loosen others which may 
bind so as to cut the wood; in about 6 or8 
weeks, remove the bandages ; leave the grafted 
ortion exposed to the sun; in the fall, cut close 
Beicw the union of the eane with the stock, which 
eut close above the connection. Varieties : 
Bacchus. Bunch medium; compact, shouldered; 
berry below medium, black, with blue bloom; 
haif tender, sprightly, juicy ; an excellent wine 
ae — Brighton. Bunch large, compact and 
shouldered; berries medium, dark red; skin 
thin; flesh tender and sweet; vine a vigorous 
rower and healthy ; productive, and ripens ear- 

3 when fully ripe Ibeeoises nearly black. — 
Catawba. Bunches of good size, rather loose ; 
berries large, round; when fully ripe of a dark 
copper color, with a sweet, rich, musky flavor; 
requires a long season to arrive at full maturity; 
excellent both for table and wine. — Clinton. 
Bunches small and compact; berries round, 
black, pulpy, juicy, of medium quality; valu- 
able for wine and culinary purposes. — Con- 
cord. A large, purplish black grape, ripening 
about the middle of September; vine remark- 
ably vigorous and free from disease. — Dela- 
ware. This is undoubtedly the best table grape, 
ranking pre-eminently above all others in its 
pure, rich, sugary, wine-like juice; bunches 
small, compact, shouldered; berries medium 
size, fine wine color, translucent; vines hardy, 
moderately vigorous and very productive; 
ripens about the 15th of September, — Duchess. 


Bunch medium to large, shouldered ; compact; | 
berries medium, pale greenish yellow with a 
whitish bloom; flesh tender, juicy, sweet, spicy, | 


rich, and of excellent quality, lasting a longtime 
after being gathered ; ripens soon after Concord. 


— Early Dawn. An extremely early black | 
grape of superior quality ; berry, medium round; | 


| flesh tender, juicy, sweet, slightly vinous ; ripens 


a week before Hartford; hangs on well, and is 
a good keener. — Hartford Prolific. Bunches 
large; berries large, round and dark, of medium 
quality. — Ripens about 8 weeks earlier than the 
Isabella. Hardy and prolific. — Highland. Bunch 
large, long, compact; berry large, round, black ; 
flesh soft, juicy, sweet, somewhat vinous; ripens 
between Concord and Catawba. — Jona. A 
grape of very fine quality ; much larger than the 
Delaware, and as hardy; color a fine red; one 
of the best.—Jsabella. Large bunches and berries, 
not compact, very dark purple; tender, sweet, 
and juicy; ripens from middie to last of Sept. 
— Jefferson. A. pure native; a cross between 
Concord and Jona, resembling Concord in 
growth, vigor and hardiness, with fruit mucii 
like Iona in color, texture and quality; ripening 
about with Concord. — Lady Washington. A 
showy and beautiful white grape; bunch and 


berry large; skin pale yellow, with a tinge of 


delicate por flesh soft, tender, juicy, sweet, 
very slightly vinous, of good quality; ripens 
about with Concord and continues a long time 
in use. —Moore’s Early. Bunch large; berry 
large, round; color black with heavy blue bioom; 
vine exceedingly hardy, entirely exempt from 
mildew or disease; its earliness makes it desira- 
ble for an early crop, and its hardiness particu- 
larly adapts it to Canadaand the Northern por- 
tions of the United States. — Pocklington. A 
white grape; moderate grower; hardy, healthy; 
with fair sized clusters and large berries; very 
compact, shouldered; ripens soon after the Con- 
cord; has a strong foxy aroma, —Prentiss. A 
new white grape, very prolilic; bunches large ; 
grapes medium large; hardy and _ healthy. 
— Vergennes. Early, healthy, hardy and of good 
quality; foliage healthy, and vine a rank grower. 
HUCKLEBERRY, or WHORTLEBERRY.—-Select 
bushes that produce large sized and good flav- 
ored berries ; set them near enough to shade the 
ground; cut off a large portion of the top; 
mulch the ground with a heavy coat of leaves; 
keep well mulched until the bushes are thick. 
When the bushes seem to have too much old 
wood to bear well, cut them down to the ground; 
select a moist ground. In many places in .the 
west the ground abounds in limestone, which 
produces very richly flavored fruit. There are 
some white fruited varieties. 
RASPBERRY.—The raspberry requires a rich 
and deep loamy soil to be grown to perfection. 
Thorough preparation of the soil before plant- 
ing is very important. The modes of propaga- 
tion are by suckers, by the tips of the canes, or 
by seeds. The suckers are separated in autumn, 
either by taking up the whole plant and divid- 
ing it, or by slipping them off from the sides and 
roots of the main stock. Planting in rows and 


| then restricting the plants to hills or stools is 


the usual method. Make rows 6 ft. apart, and 
set the plants 3 ft. distant in the rows, which re- 
quires 2,500 to an acre. The tops should be cut off 
within a few inches of the ground when the 
plants are set. In planting the smaller growing 
kinds, 2 plants may be set in a hill, placing 
them about 6 in. apart. A plow or cultivator 
may be used among the plants for keeping the 
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weeds down in summer, but keep the soil as 
nearly level as possible. If they are to be grown 
in poor sandy land, open during autumn deep 
furrows with 2 horses, 6 to 8 ft. apart; dig and 
haul enough tidewater muck to fill in the fur- 
rows, which will be thoroughly frozen before 
spring, and at the approach of warm weather 
will crumble and become mellow, so as tospread 
evenly; then apply a good coat of ground bone 
or hair manure along the rows, and set the plants 
2 or 8 ft. apart. Prune the bushes in the sum- 
mer; pinch or cut off the shoots as soon as they 
are 4 ft. high; this causes them to branch out 
with strong laterals, and these are to be cut 
back, according to their strengh in winter; at 
the same time cut away all redundant branches. 
During the winter lay the canes down, and cover 
with earth, where theclimate is severe or the va- 
riety tender. Varieties: Amazon. A very large 
and finely flavored berry, and one of the most 
vigorous growers. — Brandywine. A large and 
bright red berry of very beautiful appearance, 
which makes it a favorite market variety, al- 
though not of the highest quality. It does well 
on all soils, and endures the drought and _ heat 
of the south better than most varieties. — Cuth- 
bert. A. remarkable strong, hardy variety, said 
to stand the northern winters and southern sum- 
mers better than any other variety. Berries 
very large, measuring 3 in. around; conical ; 
rich crimson; very handsome, and so firm they 
ean be shipped hundreds of miles by rail in 
good condition; flavor is sweet, rich and lus- 
cious. — Delaware. Medium size, bright red; 
originated in New Jersey, where it is spoken of 
as one of the most delicious of berries. — Doo- 
little. Although one of the first introduced, it 
still holds its place as one of the most valuable. 
— Gregg. This is decidedly 

the largest and most prolific 
black cap, far surpassing in size 
the famous Mammoth Clus- 
ter; averaging when grown 
side by side, with the same 
treatment, from 4 to 4 larger. 
— Hansel. Medium to large; 
color highest crimson; qual- 
Gregg. ity best. — Highland Hardy. 
This is an early, strong 

owing, and very productive variety, thriving 
in almost any soil. Berry medium, bright red ; 
its earliness, 
great produc- 
tiveness, and 
bright, hand- 
some  appear- 
ance, make it a 
favorite market 
variety. — Lost 
Rubies. Very 
profitable and 
delicious; ex- 
ceedingly vigor- 
ous and hardy, 
enduring severe 
winters. — Sen- 


Hansel. 


eca Black Cap. Larger than Doolittle, a week | 


later in ripening ; firm, sweet and rich; hardy 
and very productive. — Shafer’s Collossal. De- 
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scribed as the largeat raspberry in the world, and 
very hardy; it is of the class called hybrids; 
color of a purplish hue; ripens late. — Souhe- 
gan. A week earlier than 
Doolittle; as large as the 
Gregg ; perfectly hardy and 
enormously productive. 

STRAWBERRY.—The best 
soil fur strawberries is a 
sandy loam containing suf- 
ficient clay to prevent 
leaching. The best artificial ¥ 
fertilizer is Peruvian guano. 
New plants are best propa- 
gated by striking runners in 


small pots plunged in the 
soil. As soon as the plants 


are well rooted, they may 
be set out in permanent 
beds, and next season will 
produce good crops. They 
may be set out any time during growing season, 
but the best time is in spring. Strawberries 
may be grown in hills, in rows or in beds. The 
latter is the common method, and the beds are 
formed by planting 2 or more rows 1 ft. or 15 
in. apart, setting the plants 12 in. one from an- 
other in the rows. In the beds the runners are 
allowed to grow, and to increase the number of 
aan indefinitely, so that they are often injured 
y being crowded too closely together. hen 
planted in hills, they are set 18 in. apart; the 
space between them is kept perfectly clean, and 
the runners are cut as soon as they appear. The 
best way to move old strawberry plants is to 
wait till after a heavy rain when the ground is 
soaking wet, and take up clumps of ifieth with 
the earth attached and carry them where you 
want them. Stirring the surface of the soil fre- 
quently is of prime necessity, and should be 
continued until the fruit begins to set and 
mulching is required. Then mulch the whole 
surface between the rows and up against the 
hills. When water is applied, let it be done so 
as to soak the ground well down, lasting for 
several days. Among practical growers straw- 
berries are classed as European and native, and 
as having pistillate or imperfect (female) 
blooms, that require another variety to fertilize 
them (marked P), 
and the perfect or 
hermaphrodite 
blooms. The P var- 
ieties are good 
growers and have 
large fruit, but are 
troublesome. Varie- 
ties are: Bidwell. 
The plant is a very 
strong grower and 
very hardy and _ex- 
ceedingly produc- {& 
tive; the number of fx? 
berries a well-grown \ 
stool will grow and “3 
mature is almost in- . 
credible; the fruit is Bicdroell. 
very large, regular, and handsome in shape; 
color very bright and showy; flesh very firm, 


Lost Rubies. 
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and quality of the best; succeeds well on all 
soils. — Crescent Seedling (P). Large, conical, 
quite uniform in size and shape; bright scarlet; 
a remarkable 
grower; very 
productive; 
does well on all 
soils. — Crys- 
tal City. The 
earliest variety 
in cultivation; 
fruit of medi- 
um size, coni- 
cal; colordeep 
red; flesh mod- 
erately firm, 
good Guality; 
very desirable 
for early home 
use. —Cumber- 
land -Triumph. 
A magnificent variety ; berries immense, fine, 
perfect form, and of fine flavor; plant very vig- 
orous and productive. — Charles Downing. Soft, 
rich, productive, good; bears neglect well; suc- 
ceeds almost everywhere.— Glendale. So far the 
best late market berry that has been tested; 
plant very thrifty, with tall, rank foliage, and 
very productive; succeeds well in both light and 
heavy soils ; fruit of large size, regular, uniform, 
conical, bright scarlet color; fair quality; very 


Jersey Queen. 


———— 
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firm, being equal 
to Wilson for ship- 
ping and keeping. 
—Jersey Queen(P). 
Exceedingly large 
and beautiful, very 
firm and of superior 
quality. It ripens 
late, continuing un- 
til very late; a 
healthy grower. — 
Longfellow. A va- 
riety from Ken- 
tucky. Large, late, 
firm berries.— 
Manchester (P). 
Vigorous grower, 
a, air 
erries large, uni- 
mai: aaa form size; very 
firm; ripen medium to late. — Miner’s Great 
Prolific. Large to very large; deep crimson; 
strong grower, and so enormously prolific that 
the fruit is heaped about the plant. — Mon- 
arch of the West. Well tested variety; will 
grow on almost any good soil; stands drought 
and wet; berry very large, firm, and of delic- 
ious flavor. — Mt. Vernon. A large, late, very 
productive variety; a strong, healthy grower, 
with strong fruit stalks; fruit conical, bright 
red, uniformly large, and of excellent quality. 
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GENERAL PARE. 
ASPECT.—This dependsa great deal upon the 
prevailing character of the winds. As a gener- 
al thing, the northeastern, eastern, and southern 
exposure are the best, and a northwestern the 
poorest, as trees are liable, when exposed to the 
northwest winds, to suffer from frost. The 
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Orchard Plan. 


banks of lakes, streams or gullies are better lo- | the wood, but not into it. From the centre of 


cations for trees than any other. 


chard a sloping surface is an advantage, pro- 
vided the slope is very moderate and inclines to 
any of the points from southeast to southwest. 
The illustration shows a good way to plant or- 
chard dwarf trees, using larger trees as a pro- 
tection, when hillside shelter is not obtainable. 
BUDDING.—Budding or grafting by detached 
buds, consists in transferring a portion of bark 
containing a bud, and forming the scion, to the 
wood of another plant, forming the stock, a por- 
tion of the bark of the stock being raised up or 
taken off to receive the bud. It is performed in 


Budding. 


the late summer or early full. A sharp penknife 
can do duty for a budding knife, and a small 
piece of goose or large chicken quill, cut like a 
pen, but without a slit, will answer for a spud to 


aid in lifting the bark. Take a smooth stalk and 
make a horizontal cut across the bark through 


For the or- | this cross-cut make another cut straight down 
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the stem 1 in. or more in length; these 2 cuts 
should resemble a 7’; slice off 
the pud you desire to propagate 
with one cut of the knife, cut- 
ting it close to the main stalk; 
with the edge of the 
spud turn back the 
bark on each side 
of the straight cut 
and insert the bud 
on the wood of the 
branch to be bud- 
ded, fitting it tight- 
ly to the crossed cut, 
and pressing firmly 
into the bottom of 
the slit; witha piece 
of soft yarn bind 
down the bark, leav- 
ing the point of the 
bud exposed; in 
from 8 days to 2 
weeks, according to 
the growth, the ties 
should be examined 
and loosened alittle, . 
and in about 6 g¢ick with 
weeksthe wrapping Bud, 
ean be removed; all other shoots 
must then be kept from growing on the bud- 
ded branch. Next summer, if the 
bud_has pushed and grown well, 
in July or August, the stock 
should be cut off closeto the shoot. 
H\\\ A xeelar budding consists in re- 
# moving a ring of bark from the 
stock and a corresponding ring 
containing the rad, slit open on 
one side. The ring with the bud 
is made to fit the denuded space. 
This method is applicable to trees 


Tying the 
Young Shoot. 


Annular 
Budding. 


. of hard wood or thick bark. Terminal budding 


may sometimes be used to advantage. 
The cut in this case is sloped downward 
and the insertion made as usual. i 
Care must be taken to apply the 
whole of the ligature below the 
bud. | 

CUTTINGS.—Green Wood. Take 
green shoots 3 to 6 in. long; cut 
clean off below an eye or joint, and 
pinch off most of the leaves, but 
a sufficient number should be left 
on for the purposes of vegetation. Aboritiak 
When cuttings are set in pots, they Buddine 
should be placed so as to reach to 7“@@U19- 
the bottom and touch the sides throughout their 
whole length. Green wood cuttings are usually 
started under glass. In the case of tubular 
stalked plants, it is advantageous to insert both 
ends into the soil, each of which will take root, 
and may then be divided, when 2 plants will be 
produced instead of 1. The cuttings should be 
placed in the earth in a slightly sloping posi- 
tion, bottom end down, with but 1 bud above 
the ground; place 2 at each point where 1 plant 
is wanted, and if both grow, 1 should be re- 
moved. No cutting requires to be planted deep, 
though the large ought be eerie deeper than 
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| such as are small. In the case of evergreens, the 
| leavesshould be kept from touching the soil. — 
Ripe Wood.The choice of cuttings should be made 
from the side shoots, observing to leave a little 
wood of a former year or season’s growth attach- 
ed to them, as such are found to take root more 
readily than when they are wholly composed of 
new wood. The time to take cuttings is before 
the sap gets into motion. Before setting them 
they should be cut across, just below an eye or 
joint, with as smooth a section as possible, ob- 
serving not to injure the bud. 

GIRDLING.—This is usually done to fruit 
trees to promote early and full bearing, by pre- 
venting the sap from returning into the roots 
and forcing it to expand itself among the fruits 
and flowers. It is done by taking out a rim of 


| several kinds on one kind. 


bark entirely around the tree, limb or vine, not 
over Fin. wide, Sometimes this space is healed 
up the first year, but certainly the second year, 
if the tree be not too fecble andsickly. Anoth- 
er method is to take coarse twine or fine wire and 
wind it several times around the tree above the 
lower limbs and tie it as tight as possible. Gird- 
ling is also performed in clearing new ground 
of timber when there is not time to remove it en- 
tirely. A portion of the bark 1 or2 ft. in length 
is cut out all around the butt in spring. This 
kills the tree. 

GRAFTING.—The objects and advantages of 
grafting are as follows: a. The propagation of 
varieties which are not increased freely by any 
other mode. 6. The quickening of the fruitifica- 
tion, especially oftrees which arenaturally anum- 
ber of years before they come into flower. ¢. To 
increase the vigor of delicate species by grafting 
them on robust stocks. d. To dwarf or dimin- 
ish the bulk of robust species. e. To increase 
the fruitfulness of trees. ‘k To preserve varieties 
from degenerating, which are found to do so 
when propagated by cuttings and layers. g. By 
choosing a stock suitable to the soil, to produce 
trees in situations where they could not be 
grown if on their own roots. A. To produce 
i To renew the 
heads of trees. Thus, if a fruit-tree is cut down 
to the ground, or headed in to the height of 10 
or 12 ft. and left to itself, it will develop a great 
number of latent buds, each of which will be 
contending for the mastery ; and the strength of 
the tree, and the most favorable part of the sea- 
son for growth, will be in some degree wasted, 
before ashoot is singled out to take the lead; 
but, if a graft is inserted either in the collar or 
stool, or in the amputated head, it will give an 
immediate direction to the sap, the latent buds 
will not be excited, and the whole concentrated 
vigor of the tree will be exerted in the produc- 
tion of one grand shoot. Of the many modes 
of grafting, whip or tongue, saddle and cleft 
grafting are the most common; but no matter 
which mode is adopted, the graft must be in- 
serted in the stock so that the line of division 
between the inner wood and bark: of the stock 
and scion shall correspond. The implements 
necessary are the common knife, for heading 
down stock; the chisel; a grafting-knife; liga- 
tures of different kinds for tying on scions, and 
grafting-clay or grafting-wax for covering them. 
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The ligatures in common use are strands of bast 
matting, or other flexible bark; but sometimes 
coarse worsted thread is used, or occasionally 
shreds of coarse paper, or cotton cloth, covered 
with grafting-wax. ane bast matis used, it may 
be rendered waterproof by passing it first through 
a solution of white soap, and next through one 
of alum; by which a neutral compound is form- 
ed, insoluble in water. These prepared shreds, 
before being put on, are softened, by hold- 
ing them over a vessel of burning charcoal, 
which the grafter carries with him; and when 
grafting wax is employed, instead of grafting- 
clay, it is kept in an earthen pot, also placed 
over live charcoal, and the composition taken 
out and laid on witha brush. Grafting-wax is 
universally used in this country instead of graft- 
ing-clay. It may be made as follows: Melt 1 
1b. of common resin over a gentle fire; add to 
it 1 oz. of beef tallow, and stir well; take it 
from the fire, let it cool down a little, and then 
mix with it a tablespoonful of spirits of turpen- 
tine, and after that about 7 oz. of alcohol; the 
alcohol cools it down so rapidly that it will be 
necessary to put it once more on the fire, stir- 
ring it constantly. Strips of very thin India- 
rubber are beginning to be used as a bandage 
in grafting, instead of the wax commonly ap- 
lied, The strips are cut about ¢ in. wide and 
in. long, the strips stretching to the length 
of 1 ft. They must be applied dry and tightly 
wound round the graft so as to exclude air and 
water. — Cleft Grafting. This mode is chiefly 
adopted whenthescion is a good deal larger than 
the stock, and more especially when grafting 
stocks of considerable height, or heading down 
old trees. Thehead ofthe stock being cut over 
horizontally with a saw, 
a cleft is made in it, 
from 2 to 3 in. in length, 
with a stout knife or 
chisel, or with the split- 
2m ting-knife. The cleft 
w being kept open by the 
knife or chisel, or the 
pick end of the split- 
ii B ting-knife, A or 2 scions 
: are inserted, according 
Cleft Grafting. “to the diameter of the 
stock; the scions being cut into long wedge- 
shapes, a little thinner on the inside edge than 
the outer edge, and inserted into the slit prepared 
for them, when the knife or chisel being with- 
drawn, the stock closes firmly upon the scions, 
and holds them fast. The graft is then tied 
or clayed in the usual manner, and the whole 
is frequently covered with moss, or some simil- 
ar substance. — Layer Grafting, or Inarching, 
consists.in forming a hollow place in the side of 
the tree into which the scion is to be placed. 
The side of the scion which comes in contact 
with the tree must have a piece shaved off, it is 
then placed in the hollow and tightly bound or 
clayed. (See Grapes in GARDEN FRutts.) — 
Root Grafting. This method is chiefly used 
for the apple. The stocks are taken up by 
the roots, cut off down to the crown of the 
roots, and the graft inserted in the crown. The 
grafted root is then covered with wax, and re- 
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planted, leaving the bud of the graft just above 


Layer Grafting. 


to stocks of moderate size, but 
it is well adapted for standard 
fruit trees. The top of the stock 
is cut into a wedge-shape, and } 
the scion is split up the middle, } || 
and placed astride on it, the in- } 
ner barks being made to join on 
one side of the stock, as in cleft |} 
grafting. The tying, claying, 
etc., are performed in the usual 
manner.—- Whip or Tongue Graft- 
ing, is applicable to small stocks, 
and for ne grafting. The stock R ine 
is cut close to the ground with 

a sloping cut. A slit is then 22°" Gray 
made about 4 of the length of Ce. 
the slope from the upper end. The lower end 
of the graft is then } 

cut soas to match 
the sloping end , gf 
of the stock, and Rix 
aslit made in the (pay 
endsimiler to that ft Wi 
made in the stock. fii ia 
The sloping sur- Bi) 
faces are pressed fil 
together, thetong- 8 
ues formed are in- \i) 
serted into theslits 
ineach other, then 
cored bandaged * } d 
and sealed. The ,,,.. F 
illustration repre- Whip or Tongue Grafting. 
sents the successive stages of whip or tongue 
grafting from the sloping cut of the scion and 
stock to completion of the operation by cover- 
ing with wax. 

MULCHING.—Young trees and plants recent- 
ly set should be mulched_ with decaying matter, 
as straw, rotten wood and leaves. This prevents 
evaporation from the ground and keeps the soil 
moist. The gradual decay also furnishes food 
to the roots. 


ground. — Saddle Grafting is only applicable 
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PLANTING TREE SEEDS.—AII nut and hard 
shell seeds should be soaked in warm water, or 
milk and water, until the rind is softened, then 
placed in the ground as follows: Take of good 
rich loam 4, sand 4, very old decomposed ma- 
nure 4; mix them thoroughly; then prepare 
boxes with holes in the bottom for drainage; fill 
these boxes % full of this compost and plant the 
seeds, each in separate boxes and in thickness ac- 
cording to the size of theseed; then sift over them 
good sand and loam only, about 13 to 2 in., and 
over this coverabout 1 in. ofsawdust; then sprin- 
kle with a fine syringe or water pot; the sawdust 
keeps the surface from baking. Keep the boxes 
in a light and cool place, free from the sun till 
the seeds are up and show 2 or 8 leaves, then 
bring gradually into the sun and air. When 6, 
10, or 12 in. high, transplant to where they are 
to grow. Or, they may be sown at once in well 
prepared beds. 

PRUNING.—This varies according to the kind 
of plant or tree operated on and the particular 
object in view, and its skillful performance 
must, therefore, greatly depend on the experi- 
ence and knowledge of the gardener. Fruit 
trees above all others are benefited by pruning. 
The object of pruning is to create an abundant 
supply of sap during summer, by the produc- 
tion of leaf shoots, by which the general 
strength of the tree is augmented, and to limit 
the distribution of this sap whenit ascends from 
the roots in the following spring, by diminishing 
the number of buds. The effect of this is to in- 
crease the vigor of the shoots or fruits produced 
by these buds. In shoots which produce their 
buds alternately the cut ismade at the back of 
the bud sloping from it, so that it may be read- 
ily covered by the bark in the same or in the 
ae year; but in the case of branches 
where the buds are produced opposite each 
other, either one bud must be sacrificed or the 
branch must be cut off at right angles to its line 
of direction, which is most conveniently done 
with the pruning shears. The seasons for prun- 
ing vary according to the object in view. Where 
wood is to be cut out or buds removed, so as 
to throw strength into the remaining parts of 
the tree, the sooner the operation is performed, 
after the fall of the leaf, the better. Next to au- 
tumn, winter is to be preferred, for the same 
reason; in this season mild weather is always to 
be chosen, because the frost, if severe, will seize 
on the moisture of newly-made wounds, and 
rupture their surface. For disbudding and 
ringing, spring is the most suitable season. The 


summer season is found better than any other | 


for pruning trees which gum, such as the cher- 
ry und the plum, provided too much foliage is 


not thereby taken away; and it is also consid- | 


ered favorable for resinous trees. The autumn, 
on the other hand, is considered the best for 
trees that are apt to suffer from biceding, such 
as the vine, the birch, and some species of 
maple. The principal modes of pruning are 
us follows: Bruising and Tearing. This con- 
sists in tearing off the sprouts from the stems 
of the plants at their roots, and in some cases 
is found to be more effective than cutting them 


off with a smooth section. — Close Pruning. | 
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Cutting off shoots close to the branch or 
stem from whence they spring, leaving as small 
a section as possible, in order that it may be 
speedily healed over. In performing the oper- 
ation, eare should be taken to make the wound- 
ed section no larger than the base of the shoot, 
in order that it may be healed over as quickly 
as possible; and at the same time to make it no 
smaller, because this would leave latent buds, 
which would be liable to be developed, and thus 
occasion the operation to be performed a second 
time. — Disbarking. This includes two distinct 
operations; the removal of coarse, loose, outside 
bark, to admit of the swelling of the inner bark 
and the alburnum by the returning sap, and the 
removal of a ring of both inner and outer bark, 
with a view to the interruption of the returning 
sap. — Disbudding. The removal of buds in 
spring or summer, just when they are beginning 
to develop their leaves, and is commonly per- 
formed with the finger and»thumb, the object 
being to lessen the number of shoots or of blos- 
som buds to be produced, andis the easiest and 
safest mode of pruning. — Disleafing. The 
leaves by this process are taken off a growing 
shoot as fast as they are unfolded,in order to 
throw the growth more strongly into another 
pene of the plant to maintain a symmetrical 

alance. — Foreshortening. A portion of the 
extremities of the lateral branches of a stand- 
ard tree are cut off when they extend too far, 
the cut being always made close above a branch 
of such thickness as to form a leader of suffi- 
cient strength to keep the branch alive and 
healthy. — Heading-in. All the branches which 
form the head of a tree are cut off close to the 
stem, leaving only their base to produce buds.— 
Le A term which is very generally ap- 
plied to heading-in, but it is generally used to 
signify the cutting off of large branches from 
the sides of stems. It is done byshortening the 
branches to a sufficient size. — Root Pruning. 
This is performed with a sharp spade, and gen- 
erally only on the main roots, at the distance of 
several feet fromthe stem, according to the mag- 
nitude of the tree. — Shortening-in. A term ap- 
plied when side-shoots are shortened at the dis- 
tance of from 2 to 4 or 5 feet from the stem, the 
cut being always made to a bud.—Spurring-in. 
A lateral shoot of the Ist vear is shortened to 2 
or 38 visible buds; the 2d and 8d years, the 
shoots are re-shortened. 

SEED, To Preserve.—1. Put them in a sack 
of coarse material, or ina box or barrel full of 
small holes, and keep them under water until 
ready for planting. — 2. Place them with alter- 
nate layers of sand in trenches lined with boards. 
— 8. Store the freshly gathered acorns in a well 
ventilated room, stirring them frequently, and 
when tolerably dry, put them in heaps and cov- 
er them with a coat of leaves, another of branch- 
es and moss, and the whole with straw. 

TRAINING.—Training a plant to support or 
conduct its stem and branches in some form or 
position, either natural or artiticial, SA ed cooag 
of use or ornament, is effected partly by prun- 
ing and thinning, but chiefly by pegging down 
to the ground, tying and fastening to rods, 
stakes or trellises, or nailing to walls, and is 
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termed Espalier training. The articles more 
immediately required are hooked pegs, ties, 
nails, and lists, with props of various kinds, and 
ladders. The tie or the list, by which the shoots 
are fastened to the wall or trellis, should be 
placed in the space between the points of the 
stem from which the leaves arise, and always 
immediately behind a bud or joint. The bast 
ties are gently twisted before being tied into a 
knot, in order that it may be the firmer, and not 
liable to be torn during the operation of tying. 
Osier ties, which are frequently used for espa- 
lier-trees, are fastened by twisting together the 
two ends, and turning them down. In fasten- 
ing shoots with nails and shreds, when any re- 
straint is required to retain the shoot in its posi- 
tion, the pressure must always be against the 
shred, re never against the nail. The shred 
ought not to be placed in the hollow of a bend 
in the branch to be attached; for there it is 
worse than useless. Shreds of woolen are eg 
ferred to those of any other cloth, or to leather, 
as being softer, and less influenced by the 
weather. The length should be such as to con- 
tain a shoot double the size of that for which they 
are intended, in order that they may never com- 
press the shoots so much as to impede the re- 
turning sap, and their breadth may be from 3 to 
$in.to lin. They should be folded up a little 
at each end, so that in driving the nail through 
the shred it will pierce four times its thickness,and 
be in no danger of tearing. The different modes 
of training bushes and trees in the open garden 
are chiefly the conical form for tall trees or 
standards, and some modification of the globe 
or cylinder for dwarfs. — Conical Standards 
may be produced from trees partially spurred-in ; 
cut in the side branches. — Fan Training. Head 
the maiden plant down to 4 eyes placed so as to 
throw out 2 shoots on each side; next season 
head down to 8 eyes, 1 leading shoot and 1 on 
each side; the 2 lowermost shoots are to be 
headed down to 2 eyes, so as to throw out 1 
leading shoot, and 1 shoot on the uppermost 
side; there are now 5 shoots on each side; each 
shoot must now produce 2 shoots on the upper- 
most side, and 1 on the undermost side; the 
next season each shoot should produce 1 on’the 
upper and 2 on the under part. — Horizontal 

raining is practiced either with 1 or 2 stems, 
and either with the upright stem straight or in 
a zigzag direction, to stimulate the lateral buds 
to develop themselves. From this upright stem, 
the branches proceed at right angles—generally 
at 9 in. apart for apples, cherries and plums, 
and from 10 in. to 1 ft. or 18 in., for pears. <A 
maiden plant with 3 shoots having been procu- 
red, the 2 side ones are laid in horizontally, and 
the centre one upright; rub all the buds off ex- 
cept 3, 1 next the top for a vertical leader, and 
1 on each side, as near the top as possible, for 
horizontal branches. In the autumn of the first 
year, the 2 laterals produced are nailed in, and 
also the shoots produced from the extremities of 
the lower laterals, the centre shoot being head- 
ed down as before. But in the second summer, 
when the main shoot has attained the length of 10 
or 12 in., it may be stopped. — Spiral. Prune 
and manage the tree so as to have from 8 to 6 
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branches within 6 in. of the ground; fix 6 
rods or stakes into the earth in a circle about the 
roots; bring down each branch; fix it to the 
rod near its base; carry the branch around ina 
spiral manner; let all move in the same direc- 
tion, 1 above the other. 
TRANSPLANTING.—The autumn is the most 
convenient time for transplanting; forthe soil is 
dry and warm and there is time to do the work 
well. Havethe ground ready ; never plant where 
an old tree stood before ; dig the hole at least 2 ft. 
in diameter and have 1 ft. of good, rich soil un- 
der the roots; prune off the ends at least 4, with 
asharp knife; after digging the hole, make a 
little mound in the centre, then a little basin; 
and after the tree is on it, carefully adjust the 
roots, so that each one is spread out in its natu- 
ral position; the fine, rich soil is then filled in 
so that each little root will come in contact with 
the solid soil. A pair of large wheels and an 
axle make an apparatus fer transplanting large 
trees. A piece of 4x4 in. studding is tied to the 
tree with cloths, straw, or something to prevent 
bruising the bark of the tree, and a rope attach- 
ed to the upper end. A trench has previously 
been dug around the tree. When ready to 
move it, fasten the axle firmly to the studding 
or timber, seize the rope and pull the tree into 
a horizontal position, when it is ready for trans- 
portation. Some skill is required in digging 
trenches. They should be cut as far away from 
the trunk as convenient, in order to destroy as 
few roots and rootlets 1s possible. The more 
earth moved with the tree the more upt will be 
the tree to survive the transplanting. A good 
ie is to dig 2 trenches, the first about 2 years 
efore the removal, leaving 3 or 4 strong roots 
uncut to keep the tree standing, and the second 
the autumn before moving. Fill the first 
trench with rich surface soil as soon as dug. 
Into this myriads of little roots will grow, to 
give additional insurance of life after the tree is 
transplanted. Thesecond trench should be cut 
outside the first, so as not to disturb the root- 
lets. To water a newly-set tree, dig the earth 
away down to near the roots; pour in water 
enough to last a week of dry weather; put the 
dry soil back over the wet. If the roots are wet, 
no matter how dry the surface is. 
WINTERING.—Heeling-in. If the supplies of 
trees are procured in the fall, choose the dryest 
and cleanest spot in the garden; clear away all 
rubbish from the vicinity, to save trouble from 
mice ; dig a trench long enough to admit a lay- 
er of 10 or 12 trees side by side, and wide and 
deep enough to let the roots below the surface ; 
throw the soil forward at a right angle from 
the trench, so the tops can rest upon it; this 
will raise the tops just a little above the level of 
the ground; when the first layer is properly 
placed, proceed _ by shoveling fine earth among 
the roots, extending the trench for another lay- 
er at the same time; fill carefully all spaces and 
pack the ground firm, by pressure with the foot; 
place another layer in the same position, with 
the roots projecting a little forward of those of 
the first, but no deeper in the ground. Varie- 
ties may be separated by placing small willows 
across and between, as put in, and a register 
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should be kept of the whole. To preserve labels | ly enriched with good stable manure as a top 


distinct, win 
be tied on. 
JInDs. 

Tur success of orchard fruits depends upon 
climatic conditions. Some fruits that are suc- 
cessfully cultivated in the East will not grow in 
the West, and those cultivated in the North will 
not grow in the South, and vice versa. It would 
tuke more space than can here be spared to give 
the climate favorable to each kind and variety. 
The American Pomological Society has pub- 
lished, and will doubtless continue to publish, 
from time to time, lists in which the latest ap- 
proved varieties are given, with the localities in 
which they thrive best. These can be had at 
any time by applying to the veteran President, 
Marshall P. Wilder, of Boston, or to whoever 
may be Secretary of the society for the term. 

ALMOND, Hard Shelled. Sweet.— Will suc- 
ceed where the peach will, and requires the same 
soil, culture ante methods of propagation. It is 
extensively cultivated. The soft shelled is suit- 
able for the South. 

APPLE.—The apple will grow in any com- 
mon soil neither too sandy, gravelly, nor clayey, 
on adry subsoil and free exposure. Any soil 
that will produce good crops of grain and pota- 
toes will be adapted to the growth of apple 
trees. The apple may be propagated by seeds, 
cuttings of the branches and roots, by layers, 
suckers, grafting vr budding; the last two 
modes are principally for continuing varieties 
(See Budding and Grafting in GENERAL CARB), 
and seeds are used to obtain new varieties. In 
planting apple -eds, the ground should be plow- 
ed, harrowed, rolled and well pulverized. It 
should be moderately rich, but use no green 
manure. To get the seed, pick out good, ripe 
apples from strong growing trees; crush them 
and wash and sieve the pulp. The good, plump, 
seeds will fall to the bottom, while the light 
seeds and pulp will float. The seed should be 
planted in rows about 3 ft. apart. After the 
seeds are sown and covered about 3 in. deep, 
they may rest undisturbed until about Decem- 
ber, or till the first slight freeze, when they 
should be covered in the row with a light cov- 
ering of barn-yard manure or any mulch. This 
keeps the ground from cracking, and makes the 
soil soft in the spring, so that the little sprouts 
can easily get through the ground; it will also 
keep the weeds back. After they are up, keep 
the ground well cultivated and the seedlings 
weeded; when they are 6 in. high, just after 
a rain, thin out the weakest where too thick. 
For the first 8 or 4 years the weeds should be 
destroyed and the ground kept in good condi- 
tion by cultivating some low growing hoed crop. 
Salt hay makes a good mulch. Put a hundred 
weight or a little more to each tree, extending it 
6 or 8 ft. from the trunk all around the tree; it 
will keep the surface mellow, retain the mois- 
ture for a long time and keep down the grass. 
After the trees have been several years planted 
the soil should be sown with grass and annual- 


them with paper, whieh should | 


dressing or mulch. October or November are 
the best months to apply the manure and to give 
the trunks of trees a good scraping-off of all old 
bark. To remove suckers, allow them to grow 
until they are in leaf, then take each separately 
in the hands; place a thick boot upon it near 
the tree, and they are quickly separated. If 
done at that time they will not be likely to 
sprout again. To make apple trees bear the 
odd year, enrich the ground heavily in the 
spring of the even, or fall of the odd year, as 
suits convenience; this treatment induces a set 
of fruit buds for the odd year. Or, during the 
even year, when the apples are about the size of 
a hickory nut, knock them all off with a long 
pole, breaking the little twigs as well, and the 
trees for many years will bear full crops. Ap- 
ple trees should be pruned sparingly ; the tops 
should be kept sufficiently open to admit sun- 
shine and air. Apples may be divided into 
Cider, Crab, Fall, Summer, and Winter kinds. 

Cider.—The most valuable varieties for the 
manufacture of cider are the Harrison and 
Camfield, extensively raised in the Middle 
States, being rich in flavor, and bearing very 
abundantly ; Hugh’s Virginia Crab, small size, 
but very productive; and the Red Streak. 

Crab.— American. The common wild crab ap- 

le of the U. §., growing in glades and frequent- 
y forming extensive thickets. — Chicago. Fruit 
small ; yellow, with a vermillion cheek; fiesh 
crisp, slightly sub-acid ; December to March.— 
Gen. Grant. Fruit large, round, oblate; warm, 
yellow ground with broken stripes of dark red 
on sun-exposed side, with light dots; flesh 
white, not juicy, very mild, sub-acid; late au- 
tumn. — Hyslop. Large; skin rich purple, cov- 
ered with a velvety bloom; fruit hanging until 
heavy frost. — Lady Elgin. Medium; skin 
whitish yellow, nearly covered with bright red 
and light gray dots ; September to December.— 
Marengo. Tree vigorous; fruit red, on yellow 
ground, with a few russet dots; flesh yellowish 
white, crisp, juicy; when fully ripe, pleasant 
sub-acid; early winter to late spring. — Mon- 
treal Beauty. Large; bright yellow, shaded with 
rich red; flesh yellowish, rich and acid. — Red 
Siberian. A beautiful tree, and a great bearer ; 
fruit small, about the size of a cherry, growin 
in clusters; color bright red; when matured, 
gone form, long and thin stem; excellent 
or preserves ; September.— Transcendent. The 
largest of the Siberian Crab apples, beautifully 
colored, red and yellow; tree a very strong 
grower. — Van Wyck. Large; skin mottled 
with red; sweet and firm; tree vigorous. — 

“ellow Siberian. Similar in habits and appear- 
ance to the Red Siberian; fruit a fine clear yel- 
ea or arich golden color; September to Octo- 
er. 

Fall.—Alezander. A Russian_ apple, very 
hardy; fruit large size; deep red or crimson; 
flesh yellowish white, crisp, tender and _pleas- 
ant flavor ; October. — Fall Jennetting. Large, 
roundish, oblate; greenish yellow with a blush; 
tender, juicy and very good; October and No- 
vember. — Fall Pippin. Large size, round, ob- 
long; skin smooth, bright greenish yellow, 
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slightly speckled ; flesh white, tender, juicy and 
of excellent flavor; October to December. — 
Gravenstein. Vigorous tree, and very produc- 
tive; fruit large; color clear straw or yellow, 
with stripes of red; flesh pale yellow, crisp, de- 
licious flavor; vigorous, erect, and productive 
in all localities. — Jefferies. Medium size; skin 
yellow, shaded and striped with crimson, and 
thickly covered with large whitish dots ; flesh 
white, tender, juicy, with a rich sub-acid flavor; 
September and October. — Jersey Sweet. Me- 
dium; greenish yellow, thickly striped with red; 
very sweet, juicy and tender; good in all local- 
ities; fine bearer; September and October. — 
Lowell, or Orange. Large, roundish, oblong ; 
green, becoming rich yellow; surface oily ; val- 
uable for its fairness, good quality and great 
productiveness; tree very hardy; September 
und October. — Maiden’s Blush. Medium to 
large, oblate or flat, with a beautiful blush cheek; 
fine grained and tender, but not rich; uniform- 
ly productive; September and October. — Por- 
ter. A large and popular variety, very produc- 
tive, skin bright yellow, with a blush; flesh fine- 
grained and juicy; last of September to Octo- 
ber. — Primate. Medium; pale yellow; fine- 
grained, tender, juicy, mild and_ sub-acid; 
August and September. —Rambo. Medium, ob- 
late; yellowish ground, streaked with dull, yel- 
lowish red, and somewhat dotted; tender, rich, 
mild and very excellent; fine in nearly all lo- 
calities; October to January. — Red Bietig- 
heimer. A rare and valuable German apple, 
ripening in early fall; extra large, pale cream 
ground, mostly covered with red and purplish 
crimson, very eauitiful — St. Lawrence. Large, 
roundish; striped with dark red on yellowish 
ground; rather acid, moderately rich and agree- 
able; a handsome, good and productive apple ; 
tree very hardy; October. — Sops of Wine. 
Medium; color dark crimson; juicy and sub- 
acid; August and September. — Stump. Me- 
dium, roundish, conical, smooth, white, shaded 
with bright red, splashed and striped with crim- 
son; flesh white, tender, juicy, and pleasantly 
sub-acid; September and October. — Twenty 
Ounce. Very large, roundish, striped with red 
on yellowish Lees crisp, sub-acid; very 
productive and excellent for cooking; very 
profitable market apple; October to January. 
Summer. — Benoni. Medium size, nearly 
round; yellow ground, striped or overspread 
with deep red; tender, rich, sub-acid, and with 
un agreeable flavor; ripens August. — Califor- 
nia Red June. Medium size; deep red; flesh 
white, tender, juicy, sub-acid ; tree hardy and 
productive; bears early. — Harly Harvest. Me- 
dium size, roundish; pale yellow or straw color; 
tender, rather acid; tree moderate grower and 
roductive; July and August. — Early Joe. 
Medium size; deep red on yellow ground; tree 
slow, but erect grower and profuse bearer ; flesh 
tender, juicy and excellent; August. — Early 
Red Streak. Below medium size, roundish ovate; 
skin greenish yellow with dark red stripes ; flesh 
white, sub-acid, rich, agreeable flavor. — Karly 
Strawberry. Medium size, striped with deep 
red; tender, sub-acid and pleasant ; erect grow- 
er and productive. — Golden Sweet. Rather 
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large, roundish ; greenish to pale yellow; flesh 
very sweet and good; tree very hardy, free 
grower and good bearer; fine for cooking ; 
ripens in August. — Juneating. An old, favor- 
ite variety, of small size, flat form, long and thin 
stalk; color a pale green, turning to light yel- 
low when ripe; the skin has an oily feel; the 
taste is pleasant; bears abundantly in good 
ground; last of June to the middle of July. — 
Keswick Codlin. Above medium, conical ; straw 
colored; juicy, acid and of pleasant flavor; 
superior for jelly, and in use from July to Octo- 
ber. — Red Astrachan. Rather large, roundish; 
brilliant deep crimson, witha thick loom, juicy, 
crisp and acid; a beautiful apple; tree a vigor- 
ous grower, very cei and productive ; August. 
— Summer Queen. popular apple, of the 
finest quality and appearance; large size ; color 
fine, rich, yellow ground, mixed with red striped; 
long stalk; large tree; great bearer; flesh rich, 
pee and agreeable flavor. — Summer Rose. 

edium size; light yellow with a red cheek; 
tender and delicious; August. — Sweet Bough. 
Large, roundish; pale greenish yellow; tender, 
delicious, sweet; a moderate and regular bear- 
er; August. — Tetofsky. An early Russian ap- 
ple; fruit handsome, medium to large; yellow, 
striped with red; juicy, pleasant, acid and aro- 
matic; bears extremely well; July and August. 
Williams’ Favorite. Moderate grower and good 
bearer; large and handsome; skin smooth, 
nearly covered with a fine dark red; flesh yel- 
lowish white, mild and agreeable flavor ; uly 
to first of September. 

Winter.— Baldwin. Large, roundish; bright 
red; mild, juicy and rich; tree productive but 
rather tender; it is, on account of its productive- 
ness, one of the most profitable varieties to cul- 
tivate, while trees that bear the odd year are 
doubly valuable; December to March. — Bell- 

ower, Yellow. Large; pale yellow, with a dee 
lush on the sunny side; crisp, juicy and excel- 
lent; November to April. — Belmont. Tree 
vigorous, healthy and very productive; fruit 
medium, of a waxen yellow color, often with a 
bright vermilion cheek; flesh yellowish, crisp, 
tender, juicy, of a mild, agreeable flavor; very 
ood; November to February. — Ben Davis. 
arge ; vere handsomely striped with red ; good 
quality and late keeper; a very popular apple 
in tue West and Southwest. — Esopus Spit- 
zenberg. Large, round, ovate; skin deep red, 
faintly striped and covered with bloom; rich, 
crisp, and high flavored ; December to April.— 
Fallawater. Large, roundish, smooth; yellow- 
ish green with a brown blush, tender, juicy, 
mildly acid and agreeable; December to Janu- 
ary. — Fameuse. Medium size, round, striped 
and blotched with deep crimson; juicy, sub- 
acid, spicy and pleasant; highly esteemed in 
Canada; tree very hardy ; November to Janu- 
ary. — Grimes’ Golden. Large; golden yellow; 
juicy, sprightly, sub-acid; very good; January 
to April. — Hubbardston Nonsuch. A superior 
variety; the tree grows large, vigorous, and 
handsome; bears early and abundantly; fruit 
large, globular, or conical; color yellow, with 
stripes of pule red; flesh yellow, juicy, rich, 
sweet, relieved by a stight acid; November to 
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January. — King of Tompkins Co. A large, 
handsome fruit, striped ned und yellow; crisp, 
juicy, sub-acid, and of excellent quality ; 
tree rather tender; October to January. — 
Lady. Small and attractive ; color red and yel- 
low; flesh crisp, juicy and pleasant; November 
to May. — Lankford Seedling. Fruit large and 
heavy; color rich red with a tinge of yellow on 
one side; flesh fine grained, juicy, pleasant and 
sub-acid; January to April. — Newtown Pippin, 
Vellow. Medium size roundish, a little flatten- 
ed; when fully ripe, it is yellow, with a lively 
red cheek; flesh firm, crisp, juicy, with a very 
rich and high flavor; one of the finest. — North- 
ern Spy. Large, roundish; handsomely striped 
with red; juicy, rich, mild and agreeable; vig- 
orous grower and fine bearer; December to 
June. — Ortley. Large; white or very pale yel- 
low; tender, rich and juicy; very large hollow 
core; October to February. — Peck’s Pleasant. 
Large, roundish; light green, becoming yellow ; 
very tender, with a mild, rich, fine clear_pippin 
flavor; good bearer; tree very hardy; Decem- 
ber to March. — Pewaukee. Medium size; 
bright yellow, splashed and striped dull red; 
sub-acid, with rich, aromatic flavor; perfectly 
hardy; December to March. — Pryor’s Red. 
Rather large, roundish, deep dull red on green- 
ish yellow ground; very tender, mild, rich, sub- 
acid and agreeable; highly esteemed in the 
Southwestern States; keeps till spring. — 
Rawle’s Genet. Medium size, roundish oblong 
pale red stripes on light yellow ground; crisp, 
juicy, rich and mildly sub-acid; keeps through 
the spring; tree very hardy. — Rhode Island 
Greening. Large, roundish; green, becoming 
greenish yellow; tender, juicy, rich, rather acid 
and slightly aromatic; very crooked grower. 
In the South it becomes an autumn fruit; in 
the North it matures in March and April. — 
Russet, Golden. Full medium size, tinged with 
red on the exposed side; flesh crisp, juicy, high 
flavored, resembling a fine pear when ripe; Jan- 
uary to June; tree very hardy, and bears every 
year. — Russet, Roxbury. Very popular, and 
extensively grown; medium size, roundish, 
somewhat flat; skin dull green or brownish- 
yellow ; flesh greenish white, compact, slight- 
ly acid, but rich flavored; December. — 
Swaar. Large, roundish; greenish yellow, a lit- 
tle russeted; tender, with a very mild rich, 
agreeable flavor; January to May. — Talman’s 
Sweeting. Medium, roundish; clear light yel- 
low; firm, rich and very sweet; fine for the 
kitchen ; vigorous and productive; tree very 
hardy ; November to April. — Wagener. Me- 
dium or large; yellow ground with dull red 
stripes; very fine grained, tender, aromatic, 
mild and excellent; November to April. — 
Wealthy. Fruit medium, with whitish yellow 
ground, shaded with deep crimson in the sun, 
broken stripes and mottlings in the shade, cover- 
ed with light dots; flesh white, fine grained, 
stained with red, tender, juicy, lively, vinous, 
sub-acid ; very good; December to February. 
— Westfield Seek-no-further. Medium to large, 
roundish; slightly russeted with dull, red stripes; 
tender, rich, spicy, and of a fine flavor; great 
bearer; November to February. — White Win- 
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| ter Pearmain. Large; light yellow, very hand- 
some, and good quality ; January to April. — 
Wine Sap. Medium size, rather oblong; smooth, 
dark ced: flesh firm, crisp, with a rich, high 
flavor; December to June. — Winter Sweet 
Paradise. Large, roundish; fair, dull green 
with a brown blush; fine grained, juicy, sweet, 
sprightly and very good. 

APRICOT.—The soil which suits apricots best 
is a good sound loam, which will readily crum- 
ble by the action of the weather. It must be 
prepared about 4 yard deep; if a light soil, 2 
ft. with turfy matter mixed with it. The apri- 
cot tree may be raised from the stone, or by 
budding, either ‘on its own, plum or peach 
stocks. In pruning the coarse breast shoots 
should be pinched off insummer. All imma- 
ture looking sprays which tend to shade the 
blossom-buds should be cut away. Young trees 
should be shortened in order to produce more 
shoots. Varieties: Breda. Small; dull, orange, 
marked with red; juicy, rich and vinous; good 
bearer and hardy; August. — Early Golden. 
Small; pale orange; juicy and sweet, hardy 
and productive; July. — Large Early. This is 
a fine fruit, which also ripens in July; fruit me- 
dium size, somewhat oblong; color orange, 
rather pale; flesh straw color, rich, juicy, easi- 
ly leaving the stone ; an excellentsort. — Peach. 

his is the largest, and by many considered the 
finest of all varieties; form round, with com- 
pressed sides; color a yellowish fawn on the 
shady side, slightly colored with red towards 
the sun; flesh yellow, sprightly, juicy and high 
flavored; August. — Hemskirk, Moor Park, 
Red Masculine, St. Ambroise and Turkey are 
also recommended varieties. 

BANANA.—The fruit of a handsome plant 
now grown almost everywhere in the tropics. 
It is a variety of the plantain, the fruit of «vhich 
is much like it. Bananas have generally spots 
on the stems, with dark purple stripes, and the 
fruit is smaller, less curved, and of a more del- 
icately luscious taste than the plantains. Ba- 
nanas are generally 4 or 5 in. long, and the 
plantain from 8 to 12 in. long. The best land 
for growing bananas is on a side hill, where 
the sun has great force. After the land is clear- 
ed the bananas are planted in rows about 15 or 
20 ft. apart. On ground that is used for the 
first time for bananas, vegetables of various sorts 
are planted between the rows. These help to 
keep down the grass. Each tree bears a single 
bunch, which is ready to cut about 9 months 
after setting out the plant. After removing the 
bananas the trees are cut off close to the ground, 
and from the old stumps 3 or 4 more trees will 
spring up, each of which will in about 9 months 
yield a bunch. The trees grow about 15 ft. 
high. In setting out a new field, the roots of 
old trees are taken. The bunch of roots is cut 
into a number of pieces, each piece containing 
about 1 eye, and from each one of these pieces 
anew tree starts. The usual time for setting 
out new plants is the beginning of the wet sea- 
son. The first crop is always the best. The 
bananas are larger, and there are more on a 
| bunck. They usually average about 250 per 
‘bunch, and yield about 175 bunches per acre. 
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The second crop is a little poorer in quality, and 
so each time the trees are cut off the fruit be- 
comes smaller and yields fewer to the bunch, 
until, in 4 or 5 years, the land runs out. There 
is no particular season for the fruit, it being as 
plenteous at one time as at another. Bananas 
should be cut from 24 to 48 hours before ship- 
ping, as they will not keep if cut earlier. 
CHERRY.—Cherries will thefro in almost any 
soil, but prefer a light loam in a free exposure. 
The soil should not be too rich, as it will then 
become thrifty in wood, without corresponding 
fruitfulness. The cherry tree is propagated by 
seeds and suckers, when stems are wanted; by 
seeds alone when new varieties are wanted ; by 
scions, when working on old subjects; and by 
buds, when the trees are young. Keep the 
ground mellow, spading up for 8 or 4 ft. from 
the body of the tree. Be careful in digging and 
grubbing about the trees that no injury is done 
to the roots or bark, as the least bruise will cause 
damage that the tree will never outgrow. In 
the Southern States the stem of the tree should 
be protected from the direct rays of the sun on 
the southwest side in winter, by wrapping with 
sacks or straw, or shielded by two boards nail- 
ed at right angles, and set up to shade the stem. 
Varieties: Belle De Choisey. Medium; pale 
amber, mottled with red; very tender, juicy, 
melting, sweet and rich; last of June. — Belle 
D’ Orleans. Medium size; pale red and white; 
very juicy, tender and delicious; middle of 
June. — Bigarreau (Yellow Spanish). Size 
large to very large, heart-shaped and flattened ; 
color pale yellow, or straw, slightly dotted ; 
flesh yellowish tinge, firm, juicy, and sweet; last 
of June; a superior sort. 
—Black Eagle. Large, 
black; tender, juicy and high 
flavored; vigorous grower 
and productive; Ist to 15th 
of July. — Black Heart. 
Fruit large, heart-shaped; 
color dark purple to deep 
black; flesh tender, juicy, 
sweet and well flavored; last 
of June. — Black Tartarian. 
Very large, purplish black ; 
half tender, juicy, rich and 
delicious; vigorous grower 
and very productive; tree 
very tender; last of June into July. — Carna- 
tion. Large; light red, mottled with orange; 
finer than most of this class; tender, juicy and 
excellent; from middle to last of July. — Down- 
er’s Late. Fruit large size, oval; skin smooth, 
light red; flesh firm, juicy, sweet and delicious; 
early part of July, lasting a considerable time; 
certain and productive bearer. — Early Purple 
Guigne. Rather small; purple, tender, juicy and 
sweet; growth spreading; middle of June.—Ear- 
ly Richmond. Fruit medium ; red, melting, juicy 
and acid. The great thing in its favor is its 
freedom from worms; June. — Elton. Large; 
pale yellow in theshade, nearly covered next the 
sun with light red; half tender, juicy, rich and 
sweet; growth. vigorous; last of June. — Gov- 
ernor Wood. Large; light yellow with a red 
cheek ; tender, sweet, juicy and desicious; one 
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of the best; last of June. — May Duke. One of 
the choicest and most thrifty 
sorts, and very extensively 
cultivated; fruit roundish, 
growing in clusters; color 
red; flesh soft and juicy, 
rich, and of fine flavor; June. 
—Napoleon Bigarreau. 
Very large; pale yellow and 
deep red; very firm with a fine 
flavor, juicy and sweet; vigor- 
ous grower, and very pro- 
ductive; a favorite; begin- 
ning of July. — Reine Hor- 
tense. Very large; bright red; 
tender and juicy, nearly 


Downer’s Late. 
pete vigorous and productive; middle of 
uly. 

DATE PALM.—The palm of the deserts; but 
may be grown at the far southwest in the U.S. 
Where the atmosphere is humid or the rainfall 
considerable, there the date palm will not ripen 


its fruit. Abundant moisture at the roots, great 
heat, at least, during the summer, much sun- 
shine and little rainfall, are the most essential 
conditions. Neither the fiercest heat of the sun, 
nor the strongest winds injure it. The wind may 
bend the crown to the earth, or even uproot the 
tree, but is incapable of breaking its trunk, and 
it will bear without injury 10° or 12° of frost, 
as well as very low night temperatures succeed- 
ing very high day temperatures. The nature 
of the soil is of little importance, provided al- 
ways there is plenty of water, which may be 
either fresh or brackish. Propagation is usual- 
ly effected by means of suckers, as they not only 
perpetuate the variety pure, but come into bear- 
Ing much younger, and the cultivator runs no 
risk of overproduction of the male plants. In 
5 years they produce fruit, though they do not 
come into taht bearing until they are about 30 
yearsold. After they attain 80 or 90 years the 
crop begins to diminish, yet they sometimes 
continue bearing until they are 200 years old. 
The trunk is of very slow growth, and eventual- 
ly reaches a height of 70 or 80 ft. An old tree 
that produces fruit of a superior quality is 
sometimes rejuvenated by banking up the trunk 
with mud to the depth of 2 yards. In about a 
year’s time it is rooted in the mud; it is then cut 
off above the old roots and transplanted. 
FIGS.—Almost any well drained soil will suit 
fig trees, provided that, with its porosity, it al- 
so possesses that kind of mechanical texture 
which, whilst it readily transmits moisture, will 
also retain sufficient to withstand a hot and dry 
eh in the middle of summer. The trees may 
e propagated by seeds, layers, cuttings and 
suckers. The seeds do not uniformly produce 
the same sorts, and are to be employed only for 
obtaining new varieties. In setting out plants, 
give them room according to their size. In the 
South, spring cuttings of last year’s growth are 
taken off and set in February ; and summer or 
green cuttings in August. In the North, hard 
wood cuttings are taken off late in autumn and 
kept moist in a cellar till spring, and then set 
out. Two crops of fruit are produced from the 
fig tree, each crop being produced on distinct 
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sets of shoots. The second crop grows from 
the eyes or buds of the shoots made in early 
summer, and, if the season be sufficiently warm 
and long, the fruit will ripen. The second crop 
is the most prolific and valuable, and is used in 
drying for exportation. In climates where the 
winters are severe the trees are so trained that 
the branches can be tied in bundles and laid 
along the ground, when they are covered with 
litter and earth. More commonly they are kept 
in tubs and boxes. As far south as Virginia 
the trees are covered with inverted boxes or 
large barrels, or protected with a mass of ever- 
reen branches. When the small end of the 
ruit becomes of the same color as the large one, 
the figs are ripe and ready to gather. All 
shoots that are not short jointed or compact 
should be stopped at the end of August or be- 
ginning of September, by merely pinching off 
or squeezing flat the terminal growing point. 
This ‘vill induce the fruit for the ensuing year 
to commence forming. A too early stopping 
with some figs would cause them to develop the 
fruit for the ensuing year too early, se the 
period of doing this must be determined by 
the kind and its condition or habit. Figs most 
suitable for a garden are the Black Ischia, 
Brown Ischia, Early White Murray and White 
Genoa. 

FILBERT.—Filberts are similar to hazel-nuts, 
but are distinguished from them by their larger 
size and lengthened form. They require a deep, 
light, but naturally fertile soil, without putres- 
cent manures. They are propagated most easi- 
ly from suckers, but bear from seeds, and should 
be well pruned. They bear in the 4th and 5th 
year, aes are in season during the months of Sep- 
tember and October. Varieties: Barcelona, 
English, Frizzled, Large Cob, Red and White. 

LEMON.—A small 
tree, with ovate-ob- 
long leaves, pale 
green with a winged 
stalk; flowers red 
externally; fruit pale 
yellow, with a juicy 
and very acid pulp. 
Generally raised 
from seed in Kastern 
countries. In the 
Southern States and 
California it is rais- 
ed with great suc- 
cess. It is not so 
hardy as the orange 
andis improved by being worked upon the bitter 
ee stock. Varieties: Gaeta, Imperial and 

an. 

LIME.—The lime is related to the lemon, has 
obovate leaves on a wingless stalk, small white 
flowers, and roundish, pale yellow fruit, with a 
nipple-like termination. The leaves and gen- 
eral habit of the plant resemble those of the 
lemon ; but the acid of the pulp of the fruit, in- 
stead of being sharp and powerful, is flat and 
slightly bitter. The seeds are generally planted 
15 ft. apart early in spring. The trees require 
regular pruning, and to be freed from the mistle- 
toe, dodder, and other mischievous parasites ; 
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so that their cultivation during the years that 
elapse before they come 
into bearing involves a 
considerable outlay. 

MULBERRY.—-Prefers 
a moist, deep, loamy 
soil, and a somewhat 
free exposure to the 
south. The soil should 
not be cold, or wet, and 
should be well drained. 
It may be trained 
against a wall, but this 
requires much space. It : 
may be propagated b Lime. 
seed, sown in a warm Iya but this mode is 
rarely pursued; by layers; by cuttings, having % 
of their length old wood, and 4 yearling; or by 
lopping off a straight branch, 8 ft. long, from a 
large tree—the nearer the trunk the better. Make 
it clear of every little stem, then dig a hole 4 ft. 
ses ans the naked branch firmly in the 
ground, leaving around it a cavity to hold 
water, when the season is dry. In 2 years it 
will bear fruit. The black mulberry requires no 
pruning, and needs very little care. Varieties: 
Black. A native of Persia, but 
thrives in a northern climate. It is 
late in putting forth its leaves, but 
the fruit forms very quickly. The 
berry is large, long, black and of a 
rich aromatic taste. It is used in 
making wine or cider mixed with 
apples. — Downing’s Everlasting. 
An American variety of great ex- 
cellence. Color black; sprightiy.— 
Johnson. Large, oblong fruit of a 
mild and pleasant flavor. — Red. A 
native of N. A., and grows wild. 
The fruit is of a deep red color, but 
is not as pleasant as the black. — 
Russian. Fruit large, about thesize Mulberry. 
of Kittatinny blackberries,mostly jet black,about 
1 tree in 20 producing flesh colored berries; 
sub-acid to sweet, with a fine, aromatic flavor; 
immensely productive; perfectly hardy. The 
original trees were imported from Western Rus- 
sia. Fence posts made from the timber of this 
tree lasts as long as red cedar or catalpa. — 
White. A tree on which the silk worm lives. It 
is grown in China, Europe and N. A., but can 
not stand frost. 

NECTARINE.—The nectarine is a variety of 
the peach, but has a smooth, shining surface 
and is more highly flavored. It is propagated 
and grown the same as the peach. Varieties: 
Boston. Fruit very handsome, of medium size, 
and heart-shaped; color bright yellow and red; 
flesh firm, sweet, pleasant; one of the best va- 
rieties for general cultivation; Ist of September. 
— Early Newington. Large; pale green, red in 
the sun ; juicy and rich, with a fine flavor; 1st 
of September. — Early Violet. Medium size ; 
green, and purplish red; desh pale yellow, and 
pinkish ; soft, rich, sweet, agreeable flavor; good 

earer; very superior; last of August. — El- 
ruge. Medium; pale yellow, with a dark red 
cheek ; juicyand high flavored; much esteem- 
ed; Ist of September. — Red Roman. One of 
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the most hardy; large; handsome, red cling- 
stone; color dark next the sun, the shaded side 
yellow; flesh juicy, sweet, and vinous; August 
and September; a good bearer. — Stanwick. 
Resembles in size and shape the Elruge; pale, 
with a violet tinge next the sun; exceedingly 
tender, juicy, rich and sugary; in form and ap- 
fe surpasses all others; Ist of Septem- 
er. 
OLIVE.—The olive grows on a branchy, low, 
evergreen tree. It has 
lanceolate or lance-ob- 
long leaves, which are 
pale green above and 
rather whitish beneath. 
The fruit is used for va- 
rious purposes, but 
principally as a pickle 
and for oil. It varies in 
size from an acorn toa 
large plum. It requires 
a warm climate and a 
dry soil, and is gener- 
Olives. ally propagated by suck- 
ers; but when great careis bestowed on it, inarch- 
ing is practiced. It grows from cuttings. The 
crop matures at the same time as cotton. 
ORANGE. — The orange thrives only in a 
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warm climate, though it is quite generally raised 
in hot-houses in cold latitudes. It rarely grows 
to any considerable height; has deep green 
leaves, and, when fruited, makes a fine appear- 
ance. May be raised by seed or cuttings. The 
seeds are planted in early spring or in hot-beds 
in January. When 1 year old, they are trans- 
planted in a nursery arrangement. At the age 
of 24 years they are budded; i. e., the seedlings 
are of the sour variety, and to produce sweet 
oranges fully matured buds are taken from bear- 
ing trees and inserted. This is done to render 
the tree more hardy, since the sweet seedlings 
are subject to a root disease called heel, while 
the sour seedlings are not. Hence orange 
growers resort to this means to produce sweet 
oranges. The trees are transplanted at the age 
of four years into orchards. At the age of 6, 
flowers first appear, and at 10 years the trees are 
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called full bearers. Pruning should be done in 
February, and should be ‘limited to thinning 
out the wood where too thick, cutting out that 
which is old and weak. Nothing is gained by 
crowding the shoots. Varieties: Bergamot, 
Bitter or Seville, Blood, China, Egg, Mandar- 
in, Portugal or Lisbon, and Tangerine. 

PAWPAW, Common.—Grows in the South and 
Southwest in rich soil; is of small but most 
pleasing tropical growth. The fruit is very 
rich. The bark makes a tie for budding equal 
to bast, and the poles make fine light handles 
for hoes. 

PEACH.—Peaches thrive best on a rich, deep, 
sandy loam, but will grow on almost any soil. 
They may be propagated by seeds and by bud- 
ding. To raise seedlings plant the stone in the 
fall, ata depth of2 or3in., and in 1 or2 years they 
will be of sufficient size to transplant. Seed- 
ling trees are the longest livers, and the most 
prolific and profitable. Good varieties are ob- 
tained by budding. Trees should be trans- 

lanted at 1 year old from the bud. By grow- 
ing low to the ground and heading back well, it 
is not necessary to set the trees more than 12 to 
15 ft. apart. After the trees have attained toa 
proper size cut back and prevent them bearing; 
this will cause the roots to spread in the soil. In 
shallow soils top dressing with manure in the 
fall, and frequent harrowing, will be found ad- 
vantageous. Apply lime and ashes before the 
manure; fork it in and around the trees. To 
keep the trees from blooming early spread ma- 
nure, coal ashes or sawdust deeply upon the 
roots when the ground is hardest frozen, and do 
not remove until late in the spring. If a tree 
ceases bearing, dig around the base of the stem 
a hole 4 or 5 in. deep, scraping away all the 
worms that can be found burrowing at the 
junction of the stem and root, and fill the 
hole thus made with wood ashes from the fire, 
which retain all their potash; as the defective 
power of growth is believed to be owing to a 
deficiency of potash. If this be supplied so that 
it shall reach the small roots and ke absorbed, 
the fruit bearing power will be restored. In or- 
der to harden or ripen the shoots of young and 
rapidly growing trees, the cultivation of the soil 
should cease in August. Otherwise they would 
be likely to keep on growing till frost, and 
would be left in a green and succulent condi- 
tion, unfitted to withstand the cold of winter. 
But bearing trees should be cultivated till the 
fruit is about to ripen, as the crop continues to 
consume the strength of the tree after the ces- 
sation of the growth of the shoots. Pruning is 
the life of peach culture. By cutting in the ex- 
cessive growth at the extremities, the tree is 
made stronger, and the fruit of better size and 
flavor. Peach trees on prairies should be per- 
mitted to branch near the ground, say from 18 
to 80 in., and never more than 8 ft. above it, and 
should be caused to grow in as compact form 
as possible. Endeavor to keep the lower branches 
trimmed and trained at an angle of about 30 or 
35°; keep the top rounded up to a flat, conical 
shape, observing as much as can be, without 
marring the shape of the tree, to cut back most 
on the north side in order to balance against 
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the effect of the south wind that blows so much 


during the growing season. The centre of the 
tree should be well pruned so as to admit a 
free circulation of the air. Thinning out the 
fruit not only largely increases the size of the 
fruit, but entirely transforms its character, mak- 
ing it rich, juicy and melting. The thinning 
should be done before the stone is formed, when 
the fruitis about the size of cherries, leaving the 
peaches 5 or 6 in. apart on the limbs. Early 
varieties as a rule require the most thinning. A 
few kinds do not need thinning, the late Craw- 
ford for instance, which thins itself sufficient- 
ly. Varieties: Alberge. Size medium; yellow skin, 
with dark red cheek; flesh yellow, tinged with 
red, melting, rich, sweet and vinous flavor ; deep- 
ly indented by a seam running from the stem to 
the blossom end ; last of August.— Bergen’s Yel- 
low. Large size, round, slightly depressed ; free- 
stone; color redand orange, dotted ; flesh yellow, 
tender, rich and luscious; good bearer; first of Oc- 
tober ; valuable sort. — Blood Cling. Most val- 
uablefor canning. Is a good bearer, hardy, andthe 
fruit is less liable to be preyed on by insects — 
Cole’s Early Red. Medium; free-stone; red 
mottled; juicy, rich witha pleasant flavor ; vig- 
orous grower and good bearer; August. — 
Cooledge’s Favorite. Above medium, and near- 
ly white, with red dots, and brilliant scarlet 
cheek ; free-stone; very melting and juicy, with 
arich flavor; middle of August. — Crawford’s 
Late. Fruit large, round, and handsome; yel- 
low in the shade, deep red towards the sun; free- 
stone; flesh yellow, reddish near the stone, 
juicy, tender, rich, finely flavored; last of Sep- 
tember or first of October. —Crawford’s Early. 
Large, round; freestone; yellow in color; juicy 
and vinous; ripéns middle of August; very pop- 
ular everywhere. — Karly Beatrice. Very early, 
ripening about the 10th of July; free-stone; 
fruit medium size, with a marble red cheek; 
melting and very juicy. — Early Louise. Me- 
dium; free-stone; bright red; melting, juicy, 
and fine; ripens a few days after Early Beatrice. 
— Early Tillotson. Medium size, round; color 
yellowish white, red, with dots; free-stone; 
fiesh_ white, red near the stone, juicy, melting, 
excellent flavor. — Early York. One of the ear- 
liest and most generally cultivated ; free-stone; 
medium, roundish, slightly oval; skin thin, 
somewhat dotted; color red; flesh greenish 
white, tender, rich, lively flavor; middle or last 
of August. — George IV. Large; nearly white, 
with a red cheek; free-stone; melting, juicy, 
rich and excelient; crops moderate, one cause 
of its excellence ; last of August. — Grosse Mig- 
nonne, or Royal Kensington. Large; free-stone; 
white, with a pale, red cheek ; juicy, with a very 
rich, high vinous flavor; good grower and bear- 
er; latter part of August. — Hale’s Early. Me- 
dium size; free-stone; white flesh, juicy, rich 
and delicious; very early ; fine orchard variety. 
—Heath. Large, oblong, terminating in a point 
at the head; cling; rich cream-colored white, 
sometimes faintly blushed; flesh rich, tender, 
juicy and melting; hardy ; September to No- 
vember. — Jacques Rareripe. Very large ; deep 
yellow, shaded with red ; i oedons ; has a high 
reputation; last of August. — Large Early 
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York. Large; nearly white, with a deep red 
cheek; free-stone; fine grained, very juicy, 
mild and rich; vigorous and productive. — 
Lemon Clng. Large, lemon shaped; yellow 
cling, with a brownish cheek; rich, vinous and 
sub-acid. — Morris White. Medium; free-stone; 
creamy white, tinged red; flesh white, juicy, 
and delicious ; middle of September. — Noblesse. 
Large and handsome elingstone; skin white with 
a pale blush and dark brownish spots; flesh 
rich and highly flavored; September. — Old 
Mixon Freestone. A beautiful, large, flat peach, 
with a white skin and red cheek; flesh rich, 
juicy and luscious ; latter part of September. — 
Red Cheek Melocoton. A large yellow clear- 
stone, with a red cheek; flesh rich and juicy; 
September—sometimes earlier. — Red Rave- 
ripe. Anexcellent fruit, frequently called Mor- 
ris’ Red Rareripe; size quite large, round; 
color red and white; flesh tender, rich, melting 
and highly flavored; August. — Smock Free. 
Large; light orange yellow, with red cheek ; 
flesh yellow, red at stone, juicy, rich; Septem- 
ber to October. — Stwmp-the- World. Very large; 
creamy white, with a bright red cheek ; free- 
stone; flesh white, juicy and high flavored ; last 
of September. — Troth’s Early. Little above 
medium ; free-stone; red; flesh white, juicy,sweet 
and rich; one of the best early peaches ; mid- 
dle of August. Yellow Rareripe. Size large, 
globular; free-stone; color yellow and pur- 
plish red; flesh yellow, red near the stone ; ten- 
der, juicy, vinous flavor ; September. — Water- 
loo. Median to large; whitish green marbled 
with purple; juicy and vinous; the best flavor- 
ed of the earliest peachgs ; August. 
PEAR.—The pear will exist in a variety of 
soils, but clay loam is best adapted to it. Ifdry, 
the ground should be rolling; if wet, under- 
drained and subsoiled. Soils of a sandy or 
gravelly character are not well adapted to the 
ear. Seedling stocks are the best to graft or 
ud. To plant seedlings, the soil should be 
deep, fertile, moist, and well manured with lime 
and ashes, and supplied with peat or muck, if 
not in the soil. Sow the seed by drills, in lines 
2 ft. apart. Seedlings taken up in the fall may 
be kept safely all winter by burying them in a 
cellar. Or, without taking them up, cover the 
ground several inches deep with forest leaves. 
Budding is preferable to grafting, as it can be 
rapeseed in case of failure. In 2 years after 
grafting or budding, the plants may be re- 
moved to the places where it is intended they 
shallstand. Set the plants so that the point 
from whence the stem and roots proceed in op- 
osite directions will be about 1 in. below the 
eal of the surface of the ground. Dwarfs 
should be set 12 ft. apart, and standards 25, An- 
imal manure, wood ashes, and farm compost are 
the best fertilizers, and these should be applied in 
fall. When thinning pears, they should be left til! 
somewhat grown ; as they often fall after they 
are pretty well advanced. Pears of all varieties are 
best when ripened off the tree. Some varieties, 
such as Clapp’s Favorite, are worthless, if allow- 
ed to remain too long upon the tree, but if pick- 
ed as soon as mature, and allowed to ripen, are 
among the best. Late pears, which do not rip- 
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en until winter,should remain on the trees until 
hard frosts begin. Varieties: Bartlett. A gen- 
eral favorite; fruit large, pyramidal; color yel- 
lowish at maturity; skin thin and smooth; fiesh 
white, delicate, buttery, sweet, juicy, highly flav- 
ored; hardy and productive; September. — 
Beurre Bosc. An esteemed late sort, high flav- 
ored, and much in demand as a market pear; 
fruit large and long; color light cinnamon rus- 
set; flesh white, rich and tender; September 
and October.— Beurre Clairgeau. Very large; 
clear cinnamon russet, with reddish tint on sun- 
ny side; melting, juicy, sprightly, perfumed and 
excellent; very handsome; tender; October.— 
Beurre d Anjou. Large, greenish yellow; but- 
tery and melting, with a high, rich flavor: tree: 
very hardy; fruit ripens in November and De- 
cember.— Beurre Diel. Large size; dull yel- 
low and much dotted; sugary, rich and juicy; 
November and December. — Beurre Gifford. 
Medium; pyriform; fine yellow, with red cheek; 
buttery, juicy, sweet, high flavored and delic- 
ious; a poor grower in the nursery, but one of 
the best early pears; August. — Bloodgood. 
Large size; form oval; color dull yellow, with 
darkish spots; flesh soft, melting, agreeable flav- 
or; early and prolific; August.— Brockworth 
Park. Large; pale yellow, flushed, streaked with 
red on the sunny side; flesh white, buttery, melt- 
ing; very juicy, vinous and rich; September. 
— Clapp’s Favorite. Large and handsome; re- 
sembles the Bartlett in all its qualities, except 
the musky flavor peculiar to that variety; Sep- 
tember.— Dana’s Hovey. Medium size; skin 
a yellowish russet; flesh yellowish white, juicy, 
tender, honeyed sweetness, high flavored; pro- 
ductive and hardy; November to December.— 
Dearborn’s Seedling. A valuable early sort; 
small, symmetrical; color light yellow, with a 
few dots; fiesh white, tender, sweet and spright- 
ly flavor; productive; early, ripening from the 
middle to the last of August.— Doyenne d’ Ete. 
Small; clear yellow, with a bright red cheek; 
juicy, sweet and melting; bears well even when 
young; August.—Duchess d’ Angouleme. Large, 
greenish yellow; sometimes a little russeted ; 
does best grafted on quince; fine market fruit; 
October and November. — Flemish Beauty. 
Fine large fruit; color, dull yellow and brown- 
ish; flesh yellowish tinge, sweet, tender, juicy, 
sugary, musky flavor; October.—Howell. ieee 
and handsome, color yellowish green with a dull 
red cheek; melting, juicy, with a delicate, per- 
fumed flavor; October and November.— Keif- 
fer. Fruit large and very uniform in size; color 
rich yellow; October and November. — Law- 
rence. A large, rich flavored, melting pear; col- 
or golden yellow; pleasant, aromatic flavor; 
stands among the best early winter varieties; 
November to February. — Louise Bonne de Jer- 
sey. Large; yellowish green, with a red cheek; 
very juicy, buttery, melting and rich; very pro- 
ductive; September and October.—Seckel. The 
richest and highest flavored pear known; small, 
yellowish brown, with deep brown cheek; sweet, 
very juicy, buttery, melting; September and 
October. — Sheldon. Large; russet and red; 
melting, rich, delicious, with a high musky flay- 
or; October.— Tyson. A medium-sized fruit ; 
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color light straw, with brownish blotches; flesh 
lightish-white, rich, sweet, fragrant; September. 
— Vicar of Winkfield. A large and long pear, 
of good quality and great productiveness ; does 
best grafted on quince; tree very hardy; Nov- 
ember to January. — Winter Nelis. A fine win- 
ter variety; size rather above medium; round- 
ish-obovate ; color pale straw, slightly brown; 
flesh white, soft, sugary, rich, musky flavored ; 
November to January. 

PERSIMMON.—The persimmon requires but 
little cultivation. Prune when the branches get 
too thick. Varieties: American. A tree 2 to 3 
ft. in height. — Black Persimmon. A shrub or 
middle sized tree. — Japanese. An extremely 
interesting and beautiful fruit; as large as to- 
matoes, of various forms and colors. Has been 
fruited in several parts of New Jersey, and in 
southern New York, but not entirely hard 
north of the latitude of Washington, D. C. 
There are a few seedless varieties that promise 
to be of great value, not only as dessert fruit, 
but to dry as dates. The ripe fruit made into 
a preserve is a specific in summer complaint ; 
the bark and green fruit are er as as- 
tringents, and the wood is used for inlaying. 

PINE-APPLE.—Growsin the tropical climates; 
the best soil is a rich and rather sandy loam, 
which is often formed from the turf of old pas- 
tures, in which dung, peat, and sand are thor- 
oughly mixed. The pine-apple has a number of 
long, sharp-pointed, rigid leaves, growing from 
the root, in the midst of which rises a short 
flower-stem, bearing a single spike of flowers, 
and later a single fruit. From the top of this 
fruit springs a crown or tuft of small leaves, 
capable of Doastuing a new plant, which is gen- 
erally used for planting; pine-apples are prop- 
agated entirely by crowns and suckers, as in a 
state of high cultivation, perfect seed is almost 
never produced. The universal practice, till a 
late date, was to grow the plants in pots plunged 
to the required depth in tanner’s bark or other 
fermenting matter, and these were transferred 
from one department to another according to 
the stage of advancement, 3 years’ culture be- 
ing considered necessary for the production of 
ripe fruit. But is now often planted in beds, 
and fruit of the finest quality is sometimes ob- 
tained in 16 months. In the cultivation of the 
apie! aa great care is necessary, as without it, 
it is fibrous and coarse, with little sweetness or 
flavor; but with itis one of most delicate and 
richly flavored of fruits. The size also depends 
very much on cultivation, and varies from 24 to 
12 lbs. in weight. Ventilation must be given 
from time to time, care being taken to keep the 
atmosphere moist. Apple-pine which has borne 
fruit is cast away as useless. 

PLANTAIN.—(See Banana). 

PLUM.—The best soil for the plum is a rich 
loam, though a good, sound mellow loam will 
suit the majority. Like other stone fruit it is 
mostly propagated by budding, the stocks being 
the free growing plum or the peach, raised from 
seed, or, more commonly, from layers or suckers. 
Trees should be planted 20 ft. apart. They require 
but little care save to prevent the ravages of the 
eurculio, All the varieties produce their blos- 
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soms on small spurs, which are protruded along 
the sides of the shoots of 1, 2 or3 years’ growth, 

enerally in the course of the 2d or 3d year. 
These spurs, if duly thinned, and, when neces- 
sary, cut in, will continue bearing for 5 or 6 
years, or longer. Among all the fruits there is 
none that requirethinning more than the plum. 
The fruit should be thinned so that each plum 
shall hang by itself; to do this, oftentimes five 
plums must be cut off where one is left. Varie- 
ties: Bleecker’s Gage. Medium size, nearly 
round, very regular; color dark yellow, with deep 
red spots; flesh yellow, 
sweet, finely flavored ; ri- 
pens in September. The 
tree is hardy, productive, 
and the fruit much es- 
steemed in some parts. — 
Bradshaw. Very large; 
dark violet red; juicy and 
pleasant; tree very vig- 
orous and productive; 
iniddle of August.— Coe’s 
Golden Drop. Thrifty 
growth; good_ bearer; 
fruit large and hand- 
some, oblong; color 
greenish yellow, with vio- 
let and crimson dots; 
flesh orange color, rich, 


Bleecker’s Gage. 
juicy, fine flavored; September. — Chickasaw. 
ted; of pleasant, sub-acid flavor; early; quite 
ornamental; native-—Damson. A favorite much 


used in cookery. The tree grows to a great 
height, and has a very full, bushy appearance ; 
yields a great quantity of fruit, which varies in 
color, some of the plums being dark purple, 
others yellow, blue and black. — Duane’s Pur- 
ple. Large, oval or oblong, bulging on one side; 
color reddish-purple toward the sun, palish-red 
in the shade, with a few yellow specks and a li- 
lac bloom; desh light brown, juicy, lively, 
slightly acid; middle of August. — General 
Hand. One of the largest of the native varie- 
ties; pale yellow; juicy, sweet and good ; a sure 
bearer Aad of high reputation; beginning of 
September. — German Prune. Large oval; dark 
purple; juicy, rich, sweet and good; very pro- 
ductive; September. — Green Gage. Of this 
there are several varieties. The size in good 
soils is large; form round; skin green; flesh green, 
melting, juicy, and exquisitely flavored; August 
andSeptember. — Huling’s Superb. Very large ; 
yellowish green ; firm, rich, brisk and excellent; 
good grower and moderate bearer; tree very 
tender; middle to last of August. — Imperial 
Gage. Large; greenish yellow; juicy, melting 
and rich; fine grower and great bearer; 15th of 
August. — Jefferson. A superior dessert sort; 
fruit large, oval, contracting towards the stalk; 
color bright, deep yellow, with a purplish-red 
cheek, and a wiisll bloom; flesh orange, quite 
juicy, richly flavored; middle to the last of 
September; a good bearer. — Lawrence's Fa- 
vorite. Large, yellowish green, melting, juicy, 
rich and stcallent vigorous and productive ; 
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August. — Lombard. Medium, roundish oval ; 
reddish purple ; good; tree productive ; end of 
August. — McLaughlin. Large size; round ; 
color brownish-yellow, with a red tinge; flesh 
melting, juicy, fine flavor, though not superior ; 
August. — Purple Favorite. Large size; round- 
ish; color light brown, with a shading of pur- 
ple, and bright yellow dots; flesh greenish, soft, 
sweet; last of August to Ist of September. — 
Washington. Large; green, somewhat reddish ; 
juicy, sweet and fine; vigorous in growth, and 
very productive; liable to rot on the tree; 
August. — Wild Goose. Skin purple, with fine 
bloom ; flesh, juicy and sweet; well adapted to 
peach stocks; the last of July.— Yellow Egg. 
4arge size; oval, narrow at both ends; color 
yellow, whitish dots, and a thin white bloom; 
flesh somewhat coarse, yellow and slightly 
acid; September; better cooking than eating. 
— Yellow Gage. Medium; golden yellow, juicy 
and rich; middle of August. 

QUINCE.—The tree will grow in any good soil; 
yet, like the pear, a deep, damp soil, free from 
stagnant water, suits it best. Guiness are best 
cultivated from cuttings. These should be from 
12 to 15 in. in length, and, unless those of last 
year’s growth are strong and vigorous, it is bet- 
ter to use the 2-year-olds. They may be as 
large around as the finger. The larger ones 
give earliest results. To gain time, and also to 
utilize worthless trees, budding may be done 
either on the worthless quince-bush or on the 
thorn. Plant the trees from 10 to 12 ft. apart 
in fall or early spring. The quince needs prun- 
ing in order to make the greatest thrift in growth 
and fruit. In training, if the bush form is pre- 
ferred, let the limbs start close to the ground ; 
thin out but never cut off the large limbs. 
Water-sprouts and suckers should be cut back 
or off, and the bush kept in a close, compact 
shape. — Angers. Large; a little elongated; 
skin greenish yellow; very fragrant; fine for 
preserves ; also used for stock to graft the pear 
on; season December to February. — Apple- 
shaped. Also called Orange ; a well known favor- 
ite variety; fruit large, much resembling an apple 
in shape; color brilliant yellow; flesh solid, and 
of fine flavor; a very good bearer, and much es- 
teemed as an excellent cooking variety, on ac- 
count of the flesh becoming soft when stewed. 
— Champion. An early and abundant bearer 
of large size, fair fruit; quality of the very best ; 
keeps till January. — Chinese. Does well in the 
South, and promises well in the southwest. — 
Japan. Hardy, ornamental variety, with scar- 
let or white blossoms in the very early spring. 
— Portugal. This variety is more juicy, less 
harsh, better colored and flavored, than the two 
procegink fruit large, oblong; color mild yel- 
ow; not very productive; a superior variety. 
— Rea’s Golden. Superb fruit, 4 larger than the 
Orange Quince; same form and color and equal- 
ly as good. — Rea’s Mammoth. A seedling of 
the Orange; superior in size and equally as good 
in quality. 
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DISEASES. 

BLIGHT.— 1. Wash the trees with an infusion 
of about 11b. of quassia chips to 8 gal. of water. 
— 2. Cut the diseased limb out completely and 
all parts affected by the blight. — 3. Place dry 
salt near the trunk of the tree, a few in. below 
the surface. —4. Root pruning is also performed 
as a preventive. 

MILDEW.—Indicated by the presence of cer- 
tain minute plants of the order of fungi, which 
grow upon the stem and leaves, and doubtless 
feed upon and exhaust the juices of the plant. 
The prevalence of heavy fogs or mist, drizzling 
rains and sudden changes of temperature, have 
been assigned as the cause of mildew, and it has 
been found that open, airy situations are much 
less subject to it than low sheltered lands. 
— Gooseberry. 1. Sprinkle a weak solution of 
saleratus, strongly tinctured with alum, over 
the bushes.— 2. Put 1 qt. of hard wood ashes in 
a vessel holding 5 gal.; pour 8 gal. of boiling 
water over them; stir a few moments, and fill 
with cold water; use as hot as the hand can 
bear without scalding; throw the hot liquid for- 
cibly into the bush with a garden syringe, 
drenching every leaf, both upper and lower side; 
early in the morning while the dew is yet on, 
is the best time to do this ; commence when the 
fruit is first formed and continue from time to 
time as signs of mildew appear. —Grape. If this 
appears on the vines, dust them thoroughly with 
sulphur; their presence is known by white spots. 
— Peach. Affects some varieties of white peach- 
es. A wash of soap-suds will cure it, or lime wa- 
ter and suds. 

ROT.—A pple. Apples on the trees are affected 
by a fungus Longa to botanists as Spheropsis 
malorum. Small pale spots make their appear- 
ance on the apple and in a few days more num- 
erous black pustules or papilla will appear, 
and thickly scatter over nearly the whole sur- 
face of the fruit. When microscopically exam- 
ined each one of these black papilla is found to 
contain several oblong pale fungus spores, sup- 
ported on a short stem or foot stalk, from which 
they soon separate. Whenthis fungus rot makes 
its appearance remove the affected apples at once 
from contact with the others.— Grape. The 
cause and cure for this are still unknown. The 
best preventive is to inclose the bunches in 
bags of paper. Fumigating with sulphur in the 
evening will also prevent its appearance. 

SUN SCALD.—When apple trees are commen- 
cing to open their leaf buds, the terminal ones 
frequently already opened, there is susceptibility 
to sun scald. The edges of the terminal leaves 
will turn toa dark color andthe bark from green 
to black, on the south or southwest side first, 
and from hour to hour curves around the tree. 
The best relief is to at once severely crop off be- 
low the part affected. 

YELLOWS.—F ound in peaches and is caused 
by a minute fungus growth at the roots, gradual- 
ly spreading through every part of the trees. It 
is peculiar to the peach and nectarine, and is so 


poisonous and contagious that a knife used in 
pruning a diseased tree will communicate the 
malady to a healthy tree if it is afterwards prun- 
ed with it. To cure peach trees of yellows; 1. Ap- 
ply potash salts to the surface under the tree 
and rake it in; then mulch with old hay leaves 
or straw. The German crude muriate of potash 
will be the least expensive. Use 1 or 2 lbs. ac- 
cording to the size of the tree. Apply 1 1b. in 
the late fall and same quantity in the spring.—2. 
Pour boiling hot water over the limbs and body 
of the trees afflicted with that disease, the reme- 
dy to be applied in the spring, summer and au- 
tumn. It willnot kill the bark. 


INSECTS. 


APPLE CHERMES.—The eggs are laid in 
September, on different places of the twigs of 
the apple tree, usually in the furrows of the 
knots. fh the formation of the body it resembles 
the pear chermes, but is different in color. The 
eyes, instead of being red, are of a snowy white, 
with a black pupil; the back of the thorax is of 
a light-green, the abdomen is marked with yel- 
low rings, and the membranous wings with 
strongly-marked snow-white veins. The snout, 
which contains the bristled tongue, is situated, 
like that of all the species of chermes, in the 
middle of the breast. To secure the blossoms 
and fruit of trees in pots, or dwarf trees, brush 
away the young chermes with afine brush, when 
they appear, or at latest when the first changing 
of the skin takes placein April. It is also nec- 
essary to examine the small apple trees in spring, 
when the blossoms begin to appear, to ascertain 
if any insects are upon them, and if so, to de- 
stroy them. 

APPLE-ROOT PLANT LOUSE.—Forms wart- 
like excrescences upon the roots of apple trees, 
which contain in their crevices the insects which 
suck their juices; is said to be destroyed by an 
application of boiling hot water. Mulching 
around the infested trees has been found to have 
the effect of bringing the lice to the surface of 
the ground, where they can be more easily 
reached by the hot water. 

APPLE-TREE LOUSE.—F eds on leaves and 
twigs of apple trees. The wingless female is pale 
green, with yellowish head and dark green 
stripes on the back. The winged ones of both 
sexes have black heads, green abdomens, anda 
row of black dots on each side. A mixture of 
tobacco juice and lime will kill them. 

BARK LICE. —Judicious pruning of the 
branches, draining the land where the trees 
stand, manuring the soil and keeping it free 
from grass and weeds—all have the effect to pro- 
mote vigorous growth, and are therefore useful 
in preventing the depredations. For killing the 
lice, the best things are strong lye made of wood 
ashes, asolution of caustic soda of potash, dilu- 
ted soft soap, or a mixture of lime whitewash 
and kerosene oil. If the latteris employed, the 
proportions of the mixture should be 1 pt. of 
kerosene to 1 gal. of whitewash. Whatever sub- 
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stances are chosen, they should be applied thor- 
oughly. To insure complete destruction of the 
insect, a second application should be made some 
days after the first. 

BORERS.—Flat Head Apple Tree. The larva 
of a dark green beetle, and 
is pale yellow in color, The 
egg is deposited under the 
loose bark of the tree, from 
whence the young ones bore 
into the tree. The presence 
of the young borer is usual- 
J R ly indicated by a discolored 

spot, a cracking of the bark, 

Flat Head Apple af the presence of saw-dust 
Tree Borer. like excrement. To destroy 
them wash the tree with strong soap suds dur- 
ing spring and 

<& carly summer. — 
Round Head Ap- 
ple Tree. Fleshy, 
whitish grubs, 
with small, brown 
heads, and infest 
“ the apple, quince, 
» pear, crab apple, 
iawthorn, moun- 
ain ash and june- 
verry. Kill the 
grubs by thrust- 
ng a wire into 
‘ their holes. Au- 
ea gust, September 

Round Head Apple Tree and October are 
Borer. the months to de- 

stroy them. As they seldom attack smooth, 
vigorous trees, good cultivation and low head- 
ing is an excellent. preventive. — Blackberry 
Bush. A small, slender, red-necked beetie, occa- 
sionally found eating out the pith of the young 
canes of the blackberry, but is not common. The 
beetle, which is the parent of the borer, is about 
din. long; black,rusty yellow on the breast and 
on top of the thorax. It lays its eggs early in Au- 
gust on the stems, generally at the base of a 
ae si leaf. The grub penetrates the 

\ stem, eating out the pith, caus- 
ing the young canes to wither. 
The infested canes should be 
pruned off in the fall and burn- 
ed. — Currant. These are whit- 
ish, with brown head and legs, 
and bore into the stems of cur- 
rant bushes. The 
moth is blue black, 
with yellow on the 
tips of the fore 
wings. All infect- 
"ed stems should be 
cut and burned.— 
Gigantic Root. 
Pale yellowish 
white, partly trans- 
lucent, with bluish 
shadings. They are 
3 in. long and bore 
in the roots of grape 
vinesand fruit trees, 
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Gigantic Root Borer. 
cutting a root entirely off. Difficult to ex- 
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tirpate. If their presence is suspected, they must 
be searched for and destroyed. — Grape Root. 
Little can be done in the way of extirpating 
these underground borers, as their presence is 
only indicated by the approaching death of the 
vine. Still, ev- 
ery vineyardist 
should make it 
a rule to search 
for them where- 
ever they find 
vines suddenly 
dying from any 
cause unknown 
to them, and 
upon finding 
such a borer 
should at once 
eo an end to Male Grape Root Borer. 

ils existence. 

The beetle, which may frequently be found dur- 
ing the summer months, should also be ruth- 
lessly sacrificed wherever met with. Do not 
plant a vineyard on land covered with old oak 
or hickory stumps, nor use oak stakes where 
those made of cedar can be had as conveniently. 
—Peach. This works on the tree just under the 
surface of the ground. Scrape away the bark and 
kill the worm with a probe. Wash with a thin 


alkaline solution, as far up as the branches, 

andalsoapply asmall 

portion to the hollow 
Male. 


Female. 


Peach Tree Borer. 


where the lower branches unite with the stem. 
Prepare a sheet of brown paper by painting it 
with grafting wax or coal tar; clean the dirt from 
the tree as low as possible without interfering 
with the roots; then wrap the paper around 
the trunk about 1 ft. from the root; take 1 qt. 
of slacked lime, and apply to the crown of the 
tree, heaping a small mound of earth to the 
trunk. Young trees should be wrapped before 
they are planted. 

CATERPILLARS.—Bush. The ordinary mode 
of disposing of this pest is to shake the bushes 
and collect the caterpillars; hellebore powder 
and foxglove are good destroyers. The latter 
is made into a strong tea by boiling it in water; 
water or syringe the bushes with this. Asa pre- 
cautionary measure, open a trench 1 ft. in depth 
at the extremity of the roots, and then scrape or 
shovel the surface soil from over the roots for 
nearly 8 in. in depth into the trench, in the 
hopes of burying and destroying the chrysalis; 
the paring of soil should be well trampled down, 
and the oceasion may be seized for manuring the 
roots in the circle or line excavated; salt and soot 
might be used to cover the parings before tramp- 
ling them down, or other strong matters,which are 
at once fatal to insect life, and a manure to 
the bushes. — Apple Tree. Forms large, cob- 
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web-like nests in the forks of the limbs of ap- 
pleand cherry trees during May. Destroy the nest 

: and = worms 
by pressing 
4 into the fork 
of the limb 
with a rough 
stick until the 
nest and the 
A worms are 

iG) 

Moth of Apple Tree Caterpillar. LS hdetaga i 

CHERRY SLUG.— When quite young they are 
white, but afterward become olive colored and 
sticky, with a dark chestnut head. They feed 
on cherry and pear leaves. Destroy them by 
dusting with dry lime or fine ashes. 

CODLING MOTH. or APPLE WORM.—The cod- 
ling moth is, papa the most destructive pest 
to apples known. It lays its eggs in the blos- 
som end of the apple and pear when the fruit is 
small, and the small white worm eats its way to 
the core; then the apple falls; the worm es- 
capes, goes through its transformations, ma- 
tures, and lays eggs upon the half-ripened fruit 
or remains a chrysalis until spring, where it may 
then be found in a thin shell bencath loose 
bark. Provide a triangular bit of steel, some 4 
in. in length and width; then grind 2 of the 
sides in segments of a circle, so that they will 
fit about the trunk of the trees. These scrapers 
are then fastened to wooden handles; old sacks 


Codling Moth, or Apple Worm. 
are spread on the ground at the base of the tree, 
and the Jarger branches are scraped clean of all 
loose bark, beneath which the_ pests collect. 
These scrapings are then gathered with the ut- 
most care, and burned, or in some way de- 
stroyed. The next step is to take a whitewash 
brush and give the tree a good coat of con- 
centrated wash, consisting of whale oil soap and 
sulphur, which destroys the larve and the 
chrysalides. In applying it, commence as far up 
as any crevices in the bark extend, and wash 
down to the surface of the ground. We advise 
the orchardist to take a hoe and pull the earth 
back, 30 as to be able to wash the trunk a few 
inches below the surface. Or hollow cones of tin 
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or zinc, Shaped like the body of a funnel, are 
placed on the stem of a tree to prevent the 
insects ascending. Still another way is to 
fasten pieces of light wood together on the flat ; 
lay these at the base of the tree as traps; then 
kill the insects. 

CURCULIO.—Cranberry. A troublesome in- 
sect found on cranberry bushes. The female 
deposits its eggs about the middle of May, in the 
buds of the cranberry. Selecting a bud not 
quite ready to open, and clinging to it, she works 
her snout deep into its centre; an egg is then, 
deposited in the hole thus made; the bectle 
climbs the stem, and cuts it off near where it 
joins the bud, and the shoot drops to the ground. 
“he larva feeds inside the bud, and the weevil, 
when mature, eats its way out. The perfect 
insect is also said to eat into the fruit. The 
only remedy that could be suggested, should 
the insect become troublesome, is to flood the 
cranberry patch, if possible, for a short time, 
prey aee it does not occur at a period when the 
uture crop might be injured by being under 
water. — Plum. Dark brown with white yellow 
shining spots. The wing- 
cases are adorned with 2 shin- 
ing black lumps; behind this 
is a broad band of yellow 
and white. It measures about 
1-5 in. in length, and attacks 
nearly all important fruits. 
They begin their work in 
May or June. —1. Mix 4 0z. 
of sulphurand 1 1b. of whale- 
oil soup ; stir well together 3 
pk. quicklime in 4 gals. water, and when it settles 
pour off the clear liquid, and add it to the soap 
solution, to which 4 gals. of tolerably strong to- 
bacco water are also to be added. When the 
first mark of the curculio isseen upon the young 
fruit, take a syringe and drench the foliage thor- 
oughly with the mixture, and in case rain oc- 
curs within 8 weeks to wash it off, repeat it. — 
2. Jar the beetles from the tree by striking it 
with a heavy maul, cushioned with leather. 
This should be done early in the morning, and 
a white sheet placed beneath the tree to catch 
the insects. — 8. Plant tansy at the roots of 
plum trees, or hang branches of the plant on 
the limbs of the trees. — Quince. A broad- 
shouldered snout beetle, larger 
than the plum curculio. Ash- 
gray in color, mottled with 
ochre-yellow and whitish, with 
a dusky almost triangular spot 
at the base of the white thorax 
above, and 7 narrow longitud- 
inal elevations on the wing covers, with 2 rows 
of dots between each. Iron plugs stuck into 
the trees and struck soundly with an ax or ham- 
mer, is said to be the most effective way of bring- 
ing down the curculio, and is much better than 
the padded mallet. 

CURRANT WORM.—This is the larva of a saw 
fly, and is destructive to currants and gooseber- 
ries, devouring the leaves and often killing the 
bushes outright. They may be destroyed and 
damage prevented by close watching and pick- 
ing off the leaves when the larve are newly 


Plum Curculio. 


Quince 
Curculio. 
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hatched and too young to be injurious. Sprink- 
ling powdered white hellebore upon the leaves 
will kill the worms that eat it, but when this 
poisonous substance is used care must be taken 
to wash the fruit before it is eaten. The Ist 
brood appearsin May, and the 2d abouta month 
afterward. A 8d brood appears later in the 
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season, after the fruit has matured and has been 

athered. The plants should be examined every 
all or during winter, and every shoot that has a 
borer in it will usually be of a brown color, or 
slightly wilted; sometimes when the shoots are 
very vigorous, no difference can be observed, 
but by close inspection the small hole where 
the worm entered can be found. 

FIDIA.—A chestnut-brown beetle, about } in. 
: long, and is densely covered 
with very short whitish hairs, 
which give it a hoary appear- 
ance. Feeds upon the grape 
vine. It cuts straight, elong- 
ated holes of about $ in. in 
diameter in the leaves, and 
when numerous they reduce 
the leaves to mere shreds. 
They fall to the ground on 
the slightest disturbance and 
can be caught ona cloth. 

FLEA-BEETLE.—The color varies from steel- 
blue to metallic-green and purple. Feeds on the 
grape-vine, and is found on the upper surface 
of the leaf. The larvee can be destroyed by an 
application of a) lime. 

GALL-CURCUL 0.—Found on the canes of 
the Concord grape-vine, in the shape of an 
elongated knot, just below the joint. It is mi- 
nutely wrinkled transversely, and covered with 
minute white bristles; cut off and burn these 
gall-bearing canes during the winter. 

GRAPE CODLING.—The larva of this is dis- 
tinguished by having 6 scaly legs near the head, 
8 fleshy ones in the middle, and 2 at the ex- 
tremity. Its presence is indicated by a reddish 
brown color on the side of the grape which it 
enters. The only way to get rid of these is to 
keep on the lookout for them and remove the 
infested parts. 


Fidia. 
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all others by having a pyramidal hump near the 
end of its body, of a delicate green color, marked 


Vine Worm. 


Grape 
with pale yellow or cream-colored lines and spots; 
it is easily kept in check by hand picking. 

HOPPER.—Attacks grape vines; very small; 
of a pale yellow color, with 2 red blood bands 
and 1 dusky band across the wing covers. As 
larvee, or when very young, they do not possess 
any wings, and it is only in the adult state that 
the perfect wings are acquired. The leaves in- 
jured by these insects, appear at first flecked and 
spotted with whitish marks, showing where the 
sup has been drawn out by the leaf hopper. 
They then assume a sickly appearance, and if 
the insects are very numerous the foliage will 
finally turn brown and fall to the ground. To 
destroy them, syringe the vines with strong to- 
bacco water. Dusting the vines with lime, wood 
ashes, lime and sulphur, is said to be benefic- 


ial, and fumigation with strong tobacco, when 


under glass, will destroy many of them. Light 
attracts these insects at night; if a lantern were 
placed immediately over a pail or tub nearly 
filled with water, on the surface of which a lit- 
tle oil had been poured, whenever the vines were 
disturbed the insects would immediately fly to- 
ward the light and fall into the vessel below and 
perish by hundreds. 

LEAF FOLDER.—The moth of this expands 
almost 1 in.; length of the body 4 in.; color 
black, with an opalescent reflection ; the under 
surface is less bright; all the wings are bordered 
with white; the front wings have 2 white spots 
on each; the hind ones have only one; the body 


has one transverse band and a white dash longi- 
tudinally at its extremity. The worm folds 


GRAPE VINE WORM. — Distinguished from | rather than rolls the leaf, by fastening 2 por- 
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tions together by its silken threads; the chrysalis 
is formed within the fold of the leaf, and by go- 
ing over the vineyard in October, or any time be- 
fore the leaves fall, and carefully plucking and 
destroying all those that are folded and ecrump- 
led, the-supply for the following year will be 
cut off. 

MIDGES.—Gooseberries, attacked by these, 
turn red prematurely and become putrid, hav- 
ing in them small, bright yellow maggots, of 
an oblong-oval form, and slightly divided into 
segments by fine impressed transverse lines; 
changing to pup in the berries, and in the lat- 
ter part of July giving out asmall, 2-winged fly, 
resembling a mosquito, of beeswax yellow color, 
The berries should be gathered as soon as they 
show signs of premature ripening, and destroyed. 

NEW YORK WEEVIL.—Ash-gray beetle, mark- 
ed with black; on each wing case are 4 whitish 
lines interrupted by black dots, and 3 smaller 
ones on the thorax. It is from 4 to 6-10 of an 
in. in length, and damages fruit trees. It gnaws 
off the tender bark before the buds have put 
out, and later in the year destroys the tender 
shoots which start out from the old wood. It 
cuts out the buds, and frequently gnaws off the 
leaves at_the base of the stem, after they have 
expanded. It prefers the tender growth of the 
apple, though it will make free with that of the 
peach, plum, pear and cherry, and of other 
fruit, as well as forest trees. This insect is more 
active at night than day, and is often jarred 
down upon a sheet or curculio-catcher, for it 
falls about as readily as the plum curculio. 

PEACH WORM, Blue Spangled.—A caterpillar 
which, entering the twig near the bud, eats out 
the interior. After the insect leaves the twig, 
the injured part dries up and breaks off. To 
destroy them cut off the shoots that appear to 
be withering, and burn them. 

PEAR CHERMES.—Besets the young shoots 
and bearing wood of dwarf pear trees. It has 
wings, and is about the size of a large aphis; it 
has a broad head, terminating in front in 2 
cones; but there is no opening for the mouth in 
the head, it being situated in the middle of the 
breast. The rostrum stands out perpendicular- 
ly, and ends in a point, from the latter issuing 
the very long delicate tongue with which it 
sucks its food. To clear the trees from them, 
brush off the young with a stiff brush, and 
tread upon them; or, search out and take away 
the winged chermes from the dwarf pear trees 
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as soon as the blossoms appear and the shoots 
begin to grow. Their red color and long wings 
discover them, and as they are not shy, they 
are easily caught a 
by the hand. 
QUINCE WORM. 
— The principal 
enemy of the 
quince is the 
worm at the root. 
Remove the earth 
from around the 
stem of the tree 
each spring and 
fall, and probe 
for the grub in 
his hole in the 
bark with a stiff 
wire, and fill u 
around the tree with wood ashes or slaked lime. 
RASPBERRY PEST.—A species of weevil or 
snout beetle, destructive to the ras oberry. Gath- 
ering the beetle with a sweep net Has proved to 
be the most efficacious mode of removal. 
SAW-FLY.—The green gage and round plums 
are sometimes attacked, when hardly the size of 
a pea, causing them to fall off, by a saw-fly, 
which makes use of the pulp as food for her oif- 
spring. It resembles the house-fly, but has 4 
wings; the head and body are black, and the 
feet reddish-yellow. To diminish the number of 
this insect, take the plums infested by the larva 
from the tree, and destroy them; these are 
known by asmall black opening in the plum ; 
and convey away all the plums that fail. 
SPOTTED PELIDNOTA. — The largest. beetle 
that attacks the grape vine; it subsists on the 
leaves, and is kept in check by hand picking. 
STRAWBERRY WORM.—The larva of a black 
fly ; ofa yellowish color. They feed on straw- 
berry leaves and blossoms. 1. Poultry will de- 


Pear Chermes. 


Strawberry Worm. 
vour them if turned into the patch before the 
berries are formed. — 2. Sprinkle the plants 
with 1 1b. white hellebore to 20 gal. water. 
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REMARKS.—The universal intelligent opin- 
ion, borne out by statistical facts, is that the 
timber trees of the U.S. are rapidly diminish- | 
ing. ‘This fact the public at large become con- 
vinced of only as rising prices for all kinds of 
lumber touch its pocket. Whenever the touch 
is felt with disagreeable strength, Congress and 
the States will be called on to regulate and en- 


JREES. 


courage the cutting of trees, and forestry—the 
increase of timber tree culture—will become a 
regular industry. But it is already a profitable 
industry. Wild lands at cheap prices still 
abound, and there are few fields of agricultural 
effort more promising to the shrewd and far-see- 
ing speculator. A proper study of the lumber 
market will show any one what timber is in de- 
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mand at high prices, and an investigation of the 
conditions of propagation and growth will point 
to the selection of such rapid growing sorts as 


will quickest reward the labor and capital ex- | 


ea The planting of forests also has a most 


venelicent effect on the rainfall of any region, in- | 


creasing or diminishing, or regulating, it to the 
wants of other vegetation, a result fully as im- 
portant as the timber harvest itself. The gen- 
eral laws observed in the successful growing of 
field crops extend to trees and other vegetables, 
and are the foundation of profitable cultivation. 
Trees appear to have some deleterious influence 
upon the soil in which they grow, rendering it 
unsuitable during some time for the growth of 


the same species on the same ground, and the | 


benefits of rotation of crops are just as evident 
after a timber harvest as after any other from 
the land. 

To Measure Height of Trees: 1. Place a 10 
ft. pole upright against the trunk; then go toa 
distance from the tree, and employ the breadth 
of the hand as a measure by holding it out at 
arm’s length; the distance from the tree should 
be such that the breadth of the hand shall just 
cover the 10 ft. pole; then remove the hand suc- 
cessively upward, thus measuring 10 ft. at a 
time, the last portions being measured by the 
fingers and thumb 2 ft. each. — 2. For deter- 
mining the height of tall forest trees, where 
a few rods of open level space can be had, 
messure them by. the shallow of the sun’s 
rays; the length of the shadow is deter- 
mined, and a 8 ft. pole held upright, and its 
shadow also measured, then, as the length of 
the shadow of the pole is to its height, so is the 
length of the shadow of the tree to its height. 
— 3. There are instruments made for measur- 
ing with great precision. The following is a 
good and simply made one: A quarter of a cir- 
cle is made of some light wood, and a small 
plumb-bob is suspended from what would be 
the centre of the circle, and a mark made just $ 
way of the curved side of the quadrant; 2 small 
eyes for sights attached to one of the straight 
edges makesthe implement complete; the quad- 
rant is held by the operator, moving backward 
or forward until he ean see the top of the tree 
through both sights, the plumb-line at the same 
time hanging over the mark; the distance of 
the observer from the tree, when he can see the 
top of it in this manner, will be the height of the 
tree; allowance must be made for the height of 
the eye from the ground, and for any difference 
in the level of the ground between the tree and 
the observer. 

AILANTUS. — Grows very fast; wood hard, 
heavy, glossy, and susceptible of a fine polish. 
It is very valuable for interior work and cabi- 
net-making. The wood is at first of a pale straw 
color, but grows somewhat darker with age. 
Grows about as rapidly in a poor soil as ina 
rich one. It will even grow in blowing sand 
and on the sea cvast. It is very easily propa- 
gated from seed; the seeds, having a broad wing, 
are carried to a distance by the wind, and the 
young plants come up in all sorts of unwelcome 

laces. The tree is also a nuisance from its 
bit of springing from the root. 
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ASH.—Belongs to the olive family. It prefers 
a deep, damp soil and is best raised from the 
seed, which should be gathered in the fall and 
kept in a damp, cool place till spring ; plant 
like corn, an inch deep; plant in rows 3 ft. apart 
and 2 ft. between each tree; the alternate trees 
will afford fine hoop-polesat the end of 10 years. 
There is a beautiful weeping form much ad- 
mired as an ornamental tree. The Huropean 
ash seldom grows alone. Its leaves are gather- 
ed as foliage and its timber is valued in carriage 
making. The wood of the White ash has no 
equal for lightness, elasticity and strength. The 
Black ash is distinguished by the great number 
of its leaflets and the blunt appearance of its 
leaves. The Blue ash is a large timber tree. Its 
bark has a bluish tinge when macerated in 
water. 

BASS-WOOD, or AMERICAN LIME.—A highly 
ornamental tree and sometimes rises to more 
than 80 ft. in height. The wood is very white 
when green, but becomes of a light brown hue 
when seasoned. It is soft, easily worked, and 
is often sawed into boards, which do not warp 
like those which are formed of resinous trees. The 
wood is almost useless as fuel. In cultivation 
it requires a loose, rich, deep soil and will 
thrive where the sugar maple, white ash and 
hemlock spruce grow. All the varieties of this 
species may be propagated from seeds, by cut- 
tings and by grafting; but, from the facility with 
which they can be multiplied by layers, the 
former mode should be rarely adopted. 

BLACK WALNUT.—The trees are of large size 
with alternate unequally pinnate leaves. It is 
valuable for its timber, which is hard, of a rich 
deep brown and beautifully marked. It is much 
used for ornamental furniture, handles of tools, 
and gun-stocks. Put the seeds in the ground in 
the fall, or keep them in a damp place through 
the winter and sow in the spring, but where 
neither of these things have been done, and the 
sowing is desired, they will grow very well the 
coming season if put into cold water until they 
have become thoroughly soaked. Plant the 
seeds in rows about 1 ft. apart and from 4 to 6 
in. apart in each row. As soon as they are 6 
in. high, spade them up and transplant where 
it is desired they should grow. In digging be 
eareful to leave the nut on the root when it is to 
be transplanted. They are quite difficult to 
transplant and it is perhaps best that the seed 
should be placed in the permanent position at 
first. The nuts of this tree are much liked by 
some people; the green ones are used to pickle. 

CATALPA.—A fine wice-spreading tree which 
attains the height of 50 ft., with a diameter of 2 
ft. In color, the bark is a light shining gray. 
It possesses a durability and power of resist- 
ance to the influence of the elements possessed 
by no other wood. The young trees should be 
set 2 ft. by 4, cut back and cultivated like corn 
for 8 years. The common or southern form, 
Bignonoides, is tender north of 40°. The west- 
ern form, Speciosa, is quite hardy. The Japan 
variety, Kempfers, is a small growing, hardy, 
early blooming variety. The Teases is a hybrid 
of great value. 


CHESTNUT.—This is a deciduous tree of cone 
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siderable size. The timber is coarse-grained, 
strong, elastic, light, very durable, handsome 
and easily worked, Its natural home is a bar- 
ren soil. It may be sown in autumn or inspring, 
and if delayed till the latter season, the chest- 
nuts must be kept from moisture and frost, 
which is done by placing them, after taking 
from the burr, in a large box, the bottom of 
which is covered with straw. They are then put 
in with alternate layers of straw and sand, till 
the box is full. The fruit will sprout a little 
during the winter, and as early as the season will 
allow, they are carefully taken out without 
breaking the radicle, and placed in baskets or 
upon hurdles, to be carried to the place ready 
for planting, which should be done with as lit- 
tle exposure as possible. Place 2 chestnuts in 
each hill, and at a time when the soil is not wet, 
for the chestnut gathers dampness very easily. 
If planted in autumn they should be covered 
with some 3 in. of earth. Almost every chest- 
nut that comes up from seed grows but a few 
years before it begins to show signs of decay 
and a sprout comes up from the bottom which 
is better than the parent; cut off the seedlings 
and let these sprouts grow. 

CORK.—A native of Europe; though it may 
succeed on the Pacific slope and in the states 
south of 86°, but does not stand our dry inland 
climate. It is a species of the oak and grows to 
a height of 30 ft. The wood is of a reddish 
brown and very tough. It does not begin to 
bear acorns before it is 12 or 15 years old, and 
the acorns are not fertile nor the yield abund- 
ant until they are 30 or 40 years old. The seeds 
are fertile when the cork is sufficiently good to 
make bottle stoppers. The trees which yield 
small oblong or round and bitter acorns, pro- 
duce coarse cork; those bearing large and sweet 
acorns, fine cork. A southern exposure is the 
most favorable to its growth. Granitic lands 
and sandy silicious soils are very favorable to 
the rapid growth of the cork tree, which seems 
almost to absolutely reject those which are 
purely calcareous. It grows spontaneously in 
virgin soils, where silica or silico-argillaceous 
compounds are abundant. The acorns should 
be ahaa if perfectly ripe, in the latter part 
of November or the Ist of December. To protect 
the young plants from the cold, heat, and excess 
of light, mix other kinds of seeds with the acorns. 
About the 12th year, the alien trees may be cut 
down, and 2 or 8 years later the cork trees should 
be pruned. Repeat the pruning every 4 or & 
vears. Transplanting the young trees should 

e done in damp or marshy places. This can 
be done at any time the young trees can be 
taken up without hurting any roots. As soon 
as possible after taking from the ground, cover 
the roots with moss or straw, if they are to be 
carried far. They should be planted in belts or 
squares, which is done by cutting out squares 
measuring 4 ft, each way, in the existing growth 
of shrubs and young trees, and planting a few 
acorns in the center of each square. It will not 
do, however, to follow this latter plan with close 
soils, for the water would accumulate in the 
centre and injure the young plants or seed. 

COTTON-WOOD. — This is a species of the 
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poplar. For characteristics see the Poplar. 

CYPRESS.—Next to the yellow pine in im- 
portance. It is evergreen, of a conical figure, 
tapering upwards, with close set branches grow- 
ing upright. Its lumber finds a variety of ap- 
plications. It is mostly sawed into planks for 
exportation ; much of it is used in the manufac- 
ture of doors, window sashes, and other cabinet 
work, and in that of shingles. For posts it is 
scarcely rivaled, resisting the action of water 
for ages. It grows in immense quantities in the 
low swampy grounds contiguous to large rivers 
in the warmer parts of the U.S. The White 
Cedar is a variety of the cypress. 

ELM.—A native of the forest, but often grows 
spontaneously in open fields. The trunk, with 
a diameter of 3 ft., towers to the height of 
30 to 70 ft., perfectly straight and naked, when 
it divides into 2 or more primary branches. 
These ascend, gradually spreading and dividing 
into other long, flexible limbs, bending in broad, 
eee curves. The wood is tough and strong, 

ut not easily wrought; used for the naves of 
wheels, etc. The finest kind of elm wood, that 
which is hardest and closest in grain and conse- 

uently takes the highest polish, is largely used 
or furniture. The seeds should be sown as soon 
as ripe; these are mature in the spring or early 
summer. Cover lightly; keep the ground moist 
and partly shaded; they favor a soil rich with 
potash; the seed is easily gathered and requires 
no skill in handling or planting. There are sev- 
eral species, the chief being the Cork, English, 
Red, Rock, Small-leaved and White. 

EUCALYPTUS.—The wood is hard, durable, 
takes a good polish, and is rather pale in color ; 
itis used in ship-building, carriage-making, and 
the manufacture of poles and railway-ties. The 
lower leaves are broad and heart-shaped; the 
upper ones turn edge-wise, long pointed and 
curved flatwise; leaves emit a strong aromatic 
odor when rubbed. The trees have the power 
to absorb moisture to such a remarkable degree, 
that if a swamp be planted with them, it will be 
entirely dried upand the malarial influences dis- 
sipated. The trees sometimes grow to the enor- 
mous size of 400 to 500 ft. in height, and over 80 
ft. in cireumference. Theseeds should be start- 
ed in wooden boxes large enough to hold 12 or 
24 seedlings. When grown enough, carry to 
the place to be planted ; take them out with a 
curved trowel, and set without disturbing the 
soil; press down the earth in the hole; cover 
the roots with fine rich soil; water as soon as 
planted, and from time to time, until the leaves 
are well started. It will not endure a tempera- 
ture much below the freezing point. The blue- 

ums are the best known species, but the iron- 
ark withstands frost best. 

HICKORY.—Large, beautiful trees, attaining 
a height of 70 to 80ft., with pinnate leaves. The 
timber is very heavy, strong and tenacious, but 
decays speedily when exposed to heat and mois- 
ture. Great quantities are used to make hoops 
for casks; also for handspikes, musket stocks, 
shafts of carriages, handles of whips, large 
screws, etc. It is greatly valued as fuel. The 
nuts of many species are excellent eating. In 
planting the seed, plow the ways 4 ft. apart; 
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follow the marker with a roller which will not 
efface the mark; do this the first week in Octo- 
ber, or maybe earlier; take a sack of nuts with 
the hulls on, as soon as they get ripe enough to 
grow; take a hoe, and at each crossing of the 
check-rows plant a nut about 1} in. deep, step- 
ping hard upon it; next spring run a harrow 
over the ground as soon as the frost is well out; 
when the trees come up cultivate them the same 
as corn, being careful not to bruise in any way ; 
mulch in the fall sufficiently to keep the weeds 
out the next spring; if any should come, keep 
them pulled. To transplant with success, the 
tap-root must be cut off underground with a long 
sharp chisel, to cause it to throw out small root- 
lets; after they are established, the young tree 
may be removed. The Pecan is a variety of the 
hickory, and requires similar treatment. 

HOLLY.—Growsin gravelly, stony soil. It does 
not need much care after plant- 
ing. The family includes 8 gen- 
era, of which the Ilex is the 
most important. It embraces 
145 species. The Common Hol- 
ly is an evergreen tree. The 
Dison grows 25 ft. in height. 
The Yaup-on is a shrub. It is 
much used for inlaying. The 
Mahonia is the American repre- 
sentative of the family and a 
shrub of much beauty. 

HORSE CHESTNUT.—A high- 
ly ornamental tree of the largest 
size. The wood is white, very 
soft and unfit for use where 
much strength and durability 
are required. It requires a deep, 
free loamy soil, and is always 
propagated by the nut, sown in autumn or 
spring, and covered with from 2 to 8 in. of soil. 

IRON WOOD.—Grows in the tropics and the 
warmer parts of the temperate zone. Wood 
very white, hard and strong, and much used for 
levers and ship building. In burning it gives 
out an intense heat, and charcoal made from it 
is nearly equal to anthracite. It is propagated 
by seed sown in the spring or early summer. 
It needs little care, but grows well Bee a little 
sheltered by other trees. There are but 2 spec- 
ies, Ostrya Virginica, found in the New World, 
and Olneya Tesota, found in the Old. 

JUNIPER.— A bushy shrub with evergreen, 
sharp-pointed leaves; all parts of the plant, 
when bruised, exhale a more or less agreeable 
odor. The wood has a reddish color, used oc- 
casionally for veneers; also in the manufacture 
of wooden-ware; soft, light, easily worked, 

leasant hue, and of a fine grain, admitting of 

igh finish. Varieties differ greatly. Some re- 
quire a fertile soil ; some grow on hills, in val- 
leys, on open sandy plains, or in moist or close 
woods. Start them in a nursery; set them in 
7 eh with the slightest possible exposure of 
the roots to the air; water well; in a dry clim- 
ate protect them on the south side; when old 
enough, transplant with care. The seeds are 
hard to germinate and should be placed in a box 
and mixed with damp wood ashes during the 
winter before beginning te sow. There are 25 
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species widely distributed over the northern 
hemisphere, The principal ones are as follows: 
Red Cedar, Largest andl most widely spread ; 
much used for posts on account of its non-de- 
cay. — Western. Loose, reddish bark.— Cali- 
fornia. A. stout shrub or small tree; rarely 80 
ft. high. —Savin. A prostrate shrub, found in 
northern latitudes; spreads in dense masses 
over the rocks and sand. The Irish, Swedish 
and Chinese Junipers are beautiful ornamental 
shrubs that succeed well over a wide range. 

LARCH.—A species of the pine and fir family. 
It attains the height of 60 to 100 ft., and an age 
of 200 yrs.3 ovate-oblong cones 1 in. long and 
erect; grows rapidly; very resinous; does not 
readily rot; apt to warp; scales of cones atten- 
uated at the top and do not fall off from the ax- 
is of the cone when fully ripe; leaves deciduous 
and in clusters; wood is remarkable for its dura- 
bility, and may be used without seasoning when 
newly cut. If thesoil and situation are likely to 
produce this tree, plant it as a pure crop; but 
if there is any fear of its being overtaken by dis- 
ease, plant larch and Scotch fir in equal num- 
bers, 4 ft. apart. Elevated positions are prefer- 
able to low ones; the ground should be suffic- 
ciently level for tillage. Prepare it, and mark 
out rows; in planting press the earth firmly 
over the roots; keep down all vegetation likely 
to interfere with the growth of the young trees ; 

lant very early in the spring before the leaves 

egin to appear; if they assume a straggling 
form, when young, prune severely; cut off all 
side branches; when 10 or 12 ft. high, cut off 
all dead or sickly limbs; thin when necessary, 
at first slightly, removing only worthless or least 
valuable trees. There are 8 species. The most 
important are the Tamarack, Western and Eu- 
ropean. 

LOCUST.—The wood is fine grained, yellowish, 
hard, and durable; the bark possesses anthel- 
mintie properties. Keep the seed until May, 
then scald with boiling water, which will cause 
them to swell, when they will come up in a few 
weeks; sow in drills pretty thickly, and trans- 
plant into nursery rows when one year old, or 
plant at once where they are to remain, There 
are many species of this tree The principal 
varieties are the Common Locust, Clammy, 
Rose, Honey, Water, and Red Bud. Some 
varieties are upright and others have pendant or 
twisted and deformed branches. 

MAGNOLIA.—One of the most highly orna- 
mental trees, growing from 60 to 100 feet in 
height, in cool, shady places, where the soil is 
deep, loose and fertile, flourishing best near the 
great swamps found on the borders of the rivers 
of the South. It may be propagated by seed or 
layers. When propagated by layers, the shoots 
are put down in autumn, and require 2 yrs. to 
become sufficiently rooted for separation ; they 
are then potted and kept in pits, or under 
glass, where the climate requires it to be pro- 
tected, or set in the open air, in ashady place, if 
the climate is too hot, till wanted for final plant- 
ting. In whatever manner this tree is treated, 
all the pruning it will require, after it has begun 
to grow freely, will be to cut out the stumps 
from which the flowers have dropped off. 
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MAPLE.—There are 12 varieties of this tree 
indigenous to America. The kind knownas the 
Greater Maple is most serviceable in arts and 
manufactures, is extremely hardy in its nature, 
and grows to a great height. The wood is of a 
close fine grain, can be cut with ease, and is not 
liable to warp with heat or moisture. When it 


displays beautiful markings, with a mottled ap- | 


pearance arising form knots, it is technically 
called bird’s-eye maple, form the supposed re- 
semblance of such knots to the eyes of birds. 
The Red Maple is a rose-colored wood which is 
admirably suited for cabinet-work; but it is 
not strong, and when exposed to alternations of 
temperature and dryness rapidly decays. The 
Sugar Maple is cultivated for the sap, from 
which maple sugar is made. 

MAPLE SUGAR, To Make.—Clear the woods 
of logs, brush, and other obstructions to the free 
pe of ateam in collecting sap. The boiling 

ouse should be so the sap may be drawn down 
hill. If possible, place near a stream of water, so 
the vessels can be easily cleaned, etc. The boiling 


house should be well lighted, so that dirt of any: 


kind may be quickly seen; the boilers should 
be placed in the centre, so that the attendant 
can readily pass on either side; have a good 
supply of seasoned wood, so that steam can be 
made rapidly, as quick evaporation is a very es- 
sential matter; have a reservoir for holding the 
sap, the bottom of which should be alittle high- 
er than the top of the boilers, so that the sap 
may run into them, with a faucet. It may be 
made either a square plank vat, or in the form 
of a broad hooped tub, and should hold at least 
a gallon for each tree. To prevent the wood 
from absorbing the sap, and thus producing 
sourness, the inside should be well painted. It 
should be covered, to exclude dirt ; and for con- 
venience the cover of a trough or vat should be 
in sections, opening by hinges. In large estab- 
lishments it will be most convenient to have the 
reservoir a large tub or cistern, placed low down, 
so as to be easily filled, from which thesap may 
be pumped or ladled into a smaller feeding 
trough placed over the boilers. A partition of 
thick flannel, set vertically, should be placed 
near the end of the feeding trough, to strain out 
leaves, bits of bark, dust, ete., before the sap 
flows into the boiler. The worst kind of boiler 
is of cast iron, in the form of cauldron or ket- 
tle. The best are made of sheet iron, flat and 
shallow, so that the fire only reaches the bot- 
tom, as they rest at the edges for 1} in. on the 
brick or stone walls forming the fireplace. 


Spouts may be made of tinned sheet iron or 
of wood. When the former are used, hang the 


pail up against the tree just beneath the spout on 
anail. The spoutsshould then be3 in. long; let 
them be widest where they enter the tree and 
also concave; drive 4 in. into the sap wood. 
Wooden spouts can be made of 1 in. board, 4 
in. long and shaved large enough at one end to fit 
the hole in the tree; bore a hole lengthwise 
through them and # in. into the tree. The 
polls may be tin or wood. If tin they should 

e largest av the top. The top should be stout- 
ly wired, with a hole under the wire to hang on 

e nail or hook. Never allow the sap to stand 
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in the vessels 24 hours. The fresher it is boiled 
the purer will be the sugar. If the sap sours in 
the wooden vessels at any time, they must be 
scalded again before using. When the sap is 
collected by means of horses and sled, simple 
open barrels or high tubs answer every purpose; 
if a circular board, 1 or 2 in. less in diam- 
eter than the inside of the barrel, float on the 
sap, it will entirely prevent it from splashing 
out. In districts of the country where there is 
much deep snow in the woods, it is sometimes 
easiest to collect sap in a cask placed on a hand 
sled, with runners 5 in. wide, made of thin 
boards, shaved thinner where bent. These are 
somewhat flexible, and on this account run over 
the snow with a load more easily. The collec- 
tor should have snow-shoes, if necessary. Some 
good manufacturers use lime water to neutral- 
ize the minute portion of acid that exists in the 
fresh sap from the tree; 1 qt. of lime water to a 
barrel of sap is enough. Where brass or copper 
vessels are used for boiling, the lime water is in- 
dispensable in preventing a slight action on the 
metal, and dangerous consequences. It should 
be applied to the sap in the reservoir, before it 
is run into the boilers. The sap must now be 
boiled. In the morning fill 2 pans, and then 
build the fire. The sap in 1 pan will be boiling 
before that in the other; when it is, put the 
syphon in its place and gauge it so that it will 
just keep the first pan full; then start the cold 
sap from the holder so as to keep the other pan 
full also; strain it through a flannel, when re- 
duced to 1-20, into a clean barrel; let it stand 
12 to 24 hours. Draw it off carefully, through 
a faucet, leaving the sediment. To save all the 
sugar in this sediment, more sap is then applied, 
to dilute the syrup, which in a few hours is 
drawn off to be returned to the boilers. The 
next process is to convert the syrup to sugar. 
This may be done in one of the pans, but many 
prefer a separate brass kettle. In either case, 
the fire should be controlled easily, either by a 
damper in the flue or by hanging the kettle on 
acrane. When placed in the pan or kettle, to 
every gallon of syrup add a beaten egg and 1 
gill of milk to clarify it, keeping it hot but care- 
fully from boiling till the scum has risen and 
been skimmed off. If eggs cannot be readily 
obtained, then milk alone may be used. If it 
boils, the scum is broken and mixed again with 
the syrup. In 1 or 2 hours most of the impurities 
will have risen and been removed by a constant 
use of the skimmer, the fire having been allowed 
toslacken. Thescum,which contains much sugar, 
should be saved, the sugar dissolved in sap, and 
the latter drawn off, as in the case of the sedi- 
ment, already mentioned. Before the final heat- 
ing is applied, again strain through flannel. The 
remainder of the boiling should be carefully but 
rapidly performed. The precise point of time 
when it will best granulate, is determined in va- 
rious ways. When the bubbles rising to the sur- 
face burst with a slight or just perceptible ex- 
plosion, from the tenacity of the thickenin 
liquid; or if a drop hot from the kettle into 
in. of water forms a distinct solid globule slight- 
iy flattened when it strikes the bottom; orif a 
rop between the thumb and finger will draw 
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out ints « fine thread 3 in. long—the process has 
gore far enough. It 3s then poured into vessels 
to granulate. To obtain dry sugar, place it in 
a tub, barrel, or hopper shaped box, with holes 
for draining off the molasses. To make white 
sugar, lay a few thicknesses of flannel on the top 
of the sugar while draining, these flannels to be 
wet and washed daily with cold water; they thus 
absorb and wash out the coloring matter. 

OAK.—This tree grows on hillsides, along the 
banks of streams, on the prairies. To raise a 
good crop of oak trees, it is only necessary to 
plow the land or dig up portions of it ; drop the 
xcorns, and leave them to germinate and grow. 
They will come up without any pains being tak- 
en to prepare the seed, and will require no care. 
The acorns should be gathered about the month 
of October, or at the time when they begin to 
fall of their ownacecord, and carried to well-aired 
places where they may be spread evenly and rak- 
ed 2 or 3 times a day until the dampness is off, 
when they may be formed into piles a foot deep 
and left till used. Varieties: White Oak, em- 
~ ployed in ship building, and regarded as the best 
of all woods for fuel. The Turkey, European, 
Red, Black, or Yellow, are used as timber. The 
bark of many kinds is astringent and largely 
employed for tanning purposes. 

PINE.—The soils in which the pine thrives 
are silicious, but not always to the exclusion of 
the calcareous, when associated with sand and 
clay. It grows very well in dry soil, but best in soil 
a little damp, covered with dry heather, where 
any arborescent growth other than of resinous 
species would refuse to live, or be of stinted 
growth, leaving the better soils for trees with 
deciduous foliage, such as the chestnut or the 
oak, that require a better soil, and bring an in- 
comparably higher income. Of the 3 modes of 
forest sowing, in trenches, in drills, or in altern- 
ate rows, that should be selected which would 
best serve the end to be attained. The sowing 
in successive belts on terraces should be prefer- 
red for sloping grounds, and the clear spaces 
should be sufficiently wide to allow of complete 
forest growth. The belts should be narrower 
and the spaces wider as the slope becomes steep- 
er. On level or slightly inclined surfaces, the 
whole surface may be sown upon a ground that 
has been worked; or, better, upon that which 
has been dug from 2 to 8 ft. deep, according to 
the soil. This may be done either broadcast or 
in lines spaced from 8 to 10 in. apart; the latter 
will facilitate the labor of weeding and dressing 
that will be necessary during the first year of 
the sowing. Upon maritime coasts and in all 
places exposed to violent winds, it will be neces- 
sary to set these rows in such a way as to break 
the wind, and not so that it shall take them 
lengthwise of the lines. Instead of sowing in 
place, the plants may be taken from a nursery 
and set where they are to grow, when they are 
2 or 8 years old. As the young pines come up, 
they should be thinned out, leaving only those 
that appear strongest. The plants that are pull- 
ed up may be again set elsewhere in holes prick- 
ed in the ground, always remembering that ev- 
ergreen tress should never be transplanted in 
winter, but before the stopping of the sap, or after 
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its return, that is to say, in September and Oc- 
tober, or in April and May. It is barely possi- 
ble to raise the pines from seeds in the Central 
States south of 40°, without artificial shelter from 
the scorching rays of the sun. The best known 
species of this are the Cluster, Maritime, Scotch, 
Riga, Mountain, Pitch, White and Yellow. 
From the pitch pines are obtained turpentine, 
rosin and other resinous products, so important 
in commerce and the arts. 

POPLAR. — Grows in a moderately damp 
soil, and is propagated by seeds, by cuttings of the 
young wood or roots, and from layers and layers 
and grafts. The seeds are ripe in the spring 
or early summer; when planted, cover them 
thinly with soil, and shade from the sun. All 
the species are rapid growing timber trees; 
hae heart-shaped, ovate, triangular, decidu- 
ous leaves. There are about 20 species; the 
American, Aspen, White, Lombardy, Large- 
toothed, and the Cottonwoods, are the chief. 

SEQUOIA.—Requiresa heavy clay soil, a dam 
climate and moist subsoil, but prefers high lands 
to low; likely to be injured by severe frosts and 
east winds. It is only adapted to the Pacific 
and Southern coasts. Propagated from seed. 
Sow the seed in seed-beds in spring; it requires 
sufficient depth for its penetrating roots, and 
will not endure their mutilation; it also requires 
the greatest care in transplanting, which should 
never be attempted in cla weather, but toward 
the end of spring or beginning of autumn, and 
it should then be abundantly watered. There 
are but 2 species of this genus, the Giant Tree 
of California and the Red Wood. They grow 
to the height of 250 to 360 feet, and have a cir- 
cumference of 40 to 64 ft.; bark reddish brown, 
2 ft. thick; wood soft, strong and durable. 

SPRUCE.—Requires a dry soil and southern 
exposure. Started from seed in the nursery 
and transplanted, it does not need any more 
care, with the exception of thinning the trees 
now and then, to allow the immature to grow 
to their full size. There are about 12 species 
of this genus. They have pendulous cones, with 
the bracts shorter than the scales. The White 
and the Black Spruce are the most important 
species; the wood of both is white, strong and 
elastic, but eoarse-grained; much prized for 
flooring, building timber, yard arms, and small 
masts in vessels. Hngelmann’s Spruce much 
resembles the black; a tall, pyramidal tree, with 
a thin, scaly bark of a reddish or purplish brown 
color and a white, soft wood. Blue Rocky Moun- 
tain is another chief variety, grown to a large 
size. 

TULIP.—An ornamental tree, attaining the 
height of 60 to 80 ft., with a diameter varying 
from 18 in. to 3 ft. The wood is fine grained, 
easily wrought, and polishes well; when em- 
ployed in wide boards and exposed to the 
weather, it is liable to shrink and warp. The 
tree requires a deep, loamy, and extremely fer- 
tile soil, such as is found in the rich bottoms, 
lying along the rivers and on the borders of 
great swamps. It is seldom propagated except 

y seed. Ifthe seeds are sown in autumn, they 
generally come up in spring; but sown in the 
spring they generally remain in the ground 1 yr. 
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WILLOW.—Tni recard to location, the best. is 
that having a deep soil near a stream, where it 
will be generally soft and humid. The ground 
should be thoroughly broken up by a plow in 
February, if the season permits, and then plant- 


ed at distances of 3 or 4 ft., with cuttings 15 or | 


16 in. long, and as large around as a finger. 
These cuttings are put in with the aid of aplant- 
ing tool, and pressed down # of their length. 
The cuttings of the first year yield sprouts of 
little value for use; but they should neverthe- 
less be carefully cut, for if neglected they will 
be good for nothing the next year, except for 
brush-fires, because they will be too branching 
for any other use. When, on the other hand, 
care is taken to cut them down to the level of 
the roots, the shoots of the second year will be 
several in number, 4 to 6 ft. high and fit for use. 
Willows should be cut in February, or at least 
in March. The finest shoots are often 8 to 10 ft. 
long. They are cut with a strong cutting hook 


PE 

BORERS.—Carpenter Mcth. A large, livid, red- 
dish caterpiller, nearly 3 in. long; greenish be- 
neath, and the head shane black; body some- 
what flattened, and with scattered long fine hairs. 
Bores large holes and galleries in the trunks of 
locust trees. Softsoap applied to the bodies of 
trees will destroy them. — Locust. Yellow, varie- 
gated with light brown, and 2 in. long. Itis the 
larva of the locust carpenter and attacks the 
locust and oak.—1. Thoroughly soap the trunk 
late in August, so as to prevent the beetle from 


Locust Borer. 
laying its eggs early in September. — 2. White- 
washing and covering the trunks of the trees 
with grafting composition will prevent the fe- 
male from depositing her eggs upon isolated 
trees. Young trees may be headed down to the 
ground, so as to destroy the grubs boring in 
them, and also to promote a more vigorous 
growth. An excellent preventive remedy is to 
collect these beetles early in September when 
engaged in eating the flowers of the golden rod. 
— Pine. These attack only dead or decaying 
trees, into which they bore deep oval tunnels 
that destroy their value as lumber. The eggs 
are laid in the rough crevices of the bark. Ina 
few days the larve hatch out, and begin to cut 
their way intothe heart of the treeor log. Ina 
few weeks the larve are full grown, and assume 
the pupa form at the closed end of the tunnel, 
which is near the bark. The beetles soon emerge 
and cut their way out. Trees kept green and vig- 
orous are safe from attack. ‘Trees burned or cut 
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at a little above the root, which thus becomes a 
kind of pollard. The rods are used for common 
work with the peel on, but for fine ware are peeled 
by hand or machine. It is of utmost importance 
in peeling that no portion of the wood of the 
rod is scraped with the pene tool, as it breaks 
there in working up and is unsalable. All the 
varieties are used as fuel, and in the manufac- 
ture of willow ware, hoops, poles, sheep-fences, 
etc. For wagons and wheelbarrows they are 
much esteemed, -as they will not fracture, but 
will stand the hardest bumps. The Bedford is 
of a rapid growth; wood equal to the white. — 
Redwood. Light, tough and durable wood. — 
Round-leaved or Goat. Grows to a large size, 
with a tough, elastic wood; the bark is used for 
tanning leather. — Russell. Rapid growth; 
wood much used for poles, basket-making, etc.; 
the bark also abounds in tannin, and is medical- 
ly an astringent and a tonic. 
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in August are safe from injury during the same 
season, but should be sawed or got into water 
the next spring. Trees cut or killed before Au- 
gust will need attention the sameseason, and if 
killed in June are liable to serious damage. 
Trees can be saved either by peeling off the bark 
or by immersion in water. Cutting the bark 
from off the top of the logs only will be effect- 
ual, as it causes the bark to peel off. Dampness 
will not destroy the borers, but if exposed to 
the hot rays of the sun they die at once. Peel- 
ing off the bark not only secures against the at- 
tack of the borer, but helps to insure against 
fire, in case a little pains is taken to remove the 
bark a short distance from the logs. 

ELM-LEAF BEETLE.—A _ pale, yellowish 
beetle, more than } in. long, with the wing-cov- 
ers twice spotted with blue; J 
laying its yellow eggs in a 
cluster on the under side of 
the leaf in June, the grub ap- 
pones a week later, being 

rown, or yellowish brown, 
and eating the leaves into 
rags; towards the end of Ju- 
ly or early in August enter- 
ing the ground, forming an tage 
oval cavity a few inches be- Eln-Leaf Beetle 
low the surface; assuming 7, he 
the pupa state a week before they appear as 
beetles in June. Encase the base of each tree 
in a low, open box, about 1 ft. or 18 in. in height, 
placed at the same distance from the main 
trunk, having its lower part sunk 4 or 5 in. be- 
low the surface of the soil, the top capped with 
strips of bright tin, sloping inwards and pro- 
jecting on both sides like the eaves of a house; 
paint the upper half of the inside boards every 
morning with coal tar or some other viscid sub- 
stance; the larve will not be able to crawl over 
it, and the helpless and motionless pup will be 
found collected in heaps within the inclosure, 
and can be killed by thousands. 

OAK PRUNER.—A. long-horned, brownish 
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beetle, which cuts off the branches of the oak, ap- 
ple, peach, hickory and chestnut. Does not 
make the incision from the outside of the 
branch, like the twig-girdler, but the larva cuts 
the twig from the inside. The egg is deposited 
in July, on a twig near the extremity of a branch. 
The larva when hatched penetrates into the 
wood, and forms a cylindrical burrow several 
inches in length in the interior of the branch, 
and, when full grown, eats away parts of the wood 
of the branch in which it resides, from the inside, 
leaving only the bark untouched, so that these 
branches are broken off in autumn by the first 
strong wind. Destroy it by gathering up all 
fallen branches under the trees in winter or 
spring and burning them. 

SAW-FLY.—From midsummer until October, 
and sometimes as late as November, clustering on 
the twigs andsmaller branches of the white pine, 


Saw-Fly. 


these are soft, smooth-bodied, yellowish-white 
worms about 1 in. long, with 8, and posteriorly | 
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4, longitudinal rows of large black dorsal spots; 
late in the autumn transforming in tough brown 
pod-like cocoons attached to the twigs, within 
which they hybernate, changing to pupz about 
the middle of May, the 4-winged fly with broad 
pectinated antenne appearing about the Ist of 
June. Destroy the slugs by showering with a 
solution of carbolic acid, petroleum or soap. 

SKIPPER BUTTERFLY.—The larva is a large 
pale green caterpillar about 2 in. long, with a 
red neck and a large red head, with a large yel- 
low spot on each side of the mouth, feeding by 
night on the locust, sometimes pupating be- 
tween the leaves, and transforming into a stout- 
bodied, brown butterfly with a skipping, rapid, 
strong, low flight, and antennez fiattened and 
bent over at the end; the butterfly is brown; 
the fore wings are brown with a transverse semi- 
transparent band across the middle, and a few 
spots towards the tip of a honey-yellow color; 
hind wings with a short rounded tail on the 
hind angles, and a broad silvery band across the 
middle of the under side; the wings expand 
from 2 to 2} in. They may be gotten rid of by 
hand-picking and collecting the leaves in au- 
tumn and burning them. 

WEEVIL.—Rolls up the leaves of the oak late 
in April, forming compact, cylindrical cases 
containing a single egg; the case dropping to 
the ground, the larva after hatching feeding on 
the food around it, and finally transforming into 
a long-snouted weevil, which is small and high- 
ly polished black, with 2 large orange-red spots 
at the bases of the wing cover. The same meth- 
ods of catching this weevil may be employed as 
with the curculio. 
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BARLEY.—This succeeds best on sandy loam, 
but will adapt itself to almost every soil except 
avery moist one. It endures drought better 
than excessive moisture, but requires good til- 
lage. The time of sowing varies with the local- 
ity. September is probably the best month in 
autumn, as the plant becomes in ordinary sea- 
sons sufficiently strong to go through the win- 
ter. When necessary to sow in spring, sow as 
early as possible. Drill culture is preferable to 
sowing broad-cast. Use 24 to 3 bus. per acre. 
Barley ought to be reaped before it becomes 
dead ripe, as the husk then becomes thick and 
difficult of separation. The time for harvesting 
may be judged by the yellowness of the straw 
or drooping of the heads. In favorable weath- 
er it soon becomes dry after being cut. Care 
should be exercised that it does not get wet 
while curing, for stained barley is worth far less 
than that well cured and of a bright yellow col- 
or. There are 30 kinds of barley; they are di- 
vided into 8 sections, 2, 4, and 6-rowed. The 6- 
rowed is the variety usually sown, as it is hardi- 
est and most prolific. 

BUCKWHEAT.—This requires a light, warm, 


Four-rowed, Sixerowed. Two-rowed. 
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mellow soil; when planted on rich soil the straw 
is more abundant than the grain. The sowing 
of buckwheat must be deferred till all danger of 
cold is over. The middle of May is a good 
time; if sown later it is apt to be attacked b 
the white frosts of autumn, before its seed is 
ripe. Sow 4to1 bu. of seed to the acre. By 
sowing it in 3 or 4 different portions, at differ- 
ent times, a crop may be made sure of. The 
seed should be covered up with a harrow, and 
not in furrows, and requires no further atten- 
tion than guarding it against the depredations 
of birds. The ripening of the grain is very un- 
equal, for the plant is continually flowering and 
setting. It must be cut at the time when the 
greatest quantity of grain is ripe. It sometimes 
happens that the first flowers do not set, or that 
they produce nothing but barren seeds, destitute 
of farina, while those which come out later 
yield better seed. But the grain will ripen, and 
even the flowers set, while the crop is lying on 
the ground after cutting, especially if rain fall. 
Where it must be threshed by hand, a floor may 
be prepared in the field by scraping and sweep- 
ing a piece of ground, or laying down sheets. 
Lay over this a bed of rails 1 or 2 in. apart, 
raised from the ground sufficiently to make 
room for the grain when it is threshed. On 
these rails throw the straw as it is brought from 
the stacks, and thresh out the grain, which falls 
through the openings between the rails. The 
straw can thus be removed and separated from 
the grain very quickly. When all is threshed, 
remove the rails, and the grain may be cleaned 
on the ground if desired, without moving it to 
the barn. It is absolutely necessary to clean 
buckwheat as soon as threshed, or the chaff, be- 
ing damp, will heat and spoil the grain in a few 
hours. There are 2 varieties, the Broom or 
Black, and the Silver Hull. 

CORN, Indian.—Corn will not flourish on a 
very wet soil, no matter how rich it may be. Ma- 
nure may be spread broad-cast upon the land 
pevicuely to plowing, or applied in_ hills. 
Wood ashes are an excellent manure, and may 
be dropped upon the hills. It is common to 
make a mixture of these with lime and plaster ; 
but no doubt the main benefit of the mixture 
proceeds from the live ashes. Poudrette is also 
applied, 1 gill to each hill. Deep plowing is 
not necessary ; use the roller and pulverize thor- 
oughly with the harrow. The closer the plant- 
ing follows the plow and harrow, the better. 
Before the soil is dry it should be marked out, 
either for hills or drills. (For Corn Markers see 
Work on THE Farm.) The best results will be 
found in planting in drills about 3% ft. apart, 
and 8 in. in the drill. As soon as the corn be- 
gins to push through the ground start the har- 
row. Go over the piece at least once a week 
until the corn is of such a height that the har- 
row will break it off; then use a wheel cultiva- 
tor, or any of the various implements. Keep 
the field clear of weeds and the ground loose; 
begin as soon after planting as possible and har- 
row untill the corn is 1 ft. high; then use the 
cultivator. The corn is usually cut off at the 
surface of the ground, as soon as the grain has 
become glazed, or hard upon the outside, and, 
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while the blades are still green, put immediate- 
ly into shocks, and thus left some time standing 
in the field. The corn, after becoming sufficient- 
ly dry, is husked and cribbed, and the stalks, 
with all the attached fodder and husks, are used 
for provender. Northern varieties: Early Yel- 
low Canada. Small, 8-row. — Holden. Same as 
last, but more productive. — Kingsbury’s Ex- 
celsior. Early, 12-row, yellow, growing larger 
every way than the others. — Southern and 
Western varieties: Early Galena (one of the 
best for late planting), Chester County Mam- 
moth, Illinois Yellow, Long John Evans, Proc- 
tor Bread, Southern Big Yellow, and White 
Gourd-seed. 

OATS.—This does best on a stiff, loamy soil. 
Plow deeply and harrow until the pulverized 
surface soil is 2 in. in depth. Then sow after a 
single plowing. In regular rotation, oats are 
chiefly sown after grass. One plowing is gen- 
erally given to the grass lands, which should be 
done as soon in spring as the state of the weath- 
er and the other labors of the farm will allow. 
When oats succeed a green crop, the prepara- 
tion of the land is the same as that for wheat. 
The seed should be 
sown just as early in 
the spring as the soil 


can be cultivated 
without lumping. 


Use the grain drill, 
and put in from 2 to 
3 bus. to the acre. 
Cover 1 in. deep by 
thorough harrowing, 
then roll well. Cut 
just before the grain 
is fully matured. The 
longer it stands, the 
heavier will be the 
grain, but the poorer 
the straw for fodder. It must be cut before the 
danger of shelling becomes too great. If oats 
ripen unevenly, the best time to cut is when the 
latest grains may be shelled by the hand. They 
are sufficiently matured after passing the milk 
state, when the straw has turned yellow. Oats 
may be stacked like wheat, though they keep 
better in the barn. All that has been said re- 
garding the harvesting, threshing and storing 
of wheat, applies to oats. They should not be 
allowed to get wet after cutting, as they discol- 
or easily, and this injures their selling value. 
The following are the principal varieties : Dutch 
Oat. This is plump, thin-skinned, has white 
grains, mostly double, and the large ones some- 
times awned. — Egyptian. This is grown in 
large quantities in the South.— Georgian. Large 
erained and very prolific. — Henderson Winter. 
This has a heavy grain, witha thin husk. — Dm- 
nerial. A clean, bright, plump, heavy grain ; it 
is hardy, and the heaviest raised. — Pedigree 
Poland. Early and prolific. — Poland. Thick, 
white husk, awnless chaff, solitary grains, short, 
white kernel, and short, stiff straw. — Potato. 
Large, plump, rather thick-skinned, white 
grains, double and treble, and with larger straw 
than any other variety. — Red. Brownish-red 
husk, thin and flexible stem, and firmly attached 
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one ; an early variety. — Siberian. Black or 
rown grain, thin, rather small, straw large, 
and reedy. 

RICE.—There are 2 modes of culture: the wa- 
ter and dry culture. Water culture: Commence 
planting about the 25th of March; trench the 
ground shallow, but wide; scatter the seed in 
the rows in the proportion of 2 bus. to 1 acre ; 
hoe about the close of April; cover the field 
now with water; if the planting be late, and 
there is danger of grass, flood before hoeing ; 

pAb the usual depth is 3 in.; 
y when the water is of proper 
depth, make a notch in the 
frame of the feed-trunk; if 
the rains raise the water 
above the notch, or it leaks 
out, let it off, or raise it ac- 
cordingly; if scum or froth 
apes in 8 or 10 days; 
change the water by allow- 
ing it to run off with the 
ebb-tide and refilling at the 
next flood; keep the water 
on 15 to 17 days; allow the 
water to leak off for 2 days; 
then run the whole off and 
allow the field to dry; in 4 or 5 days hoe the 
field a second time; then stir up the ground; 
comb the fallen rice up with the fingers; about 
the 1st of July hoe the third time and _ pick it 
clean; again flocd at the same depth as before ; 
if the rice is flaggy and likely to lodge, support 
it by flooding it deeply. Dry culture: The 
ground must be thoroughly pulverized; sow 
the seed in June, in drills 80 in. apart, and cov- 
er lightly ; after culture same as for any drilled 
grain. The time of ripening depends on the 
character of the season. The crop is ready to 
harvest when the grains at the top have turned 
yellow, are pretty hard, and the bottom grains 
still in the dough state. Cut the grain with 
sickles, bind it in bundles, and stack; in a week 
or two it will get through the stack-sweat and 
be ready for cleaning. The husks and grain 
are very difficult to separate. On regular rice 
plantations this is done by large stones, but in 
small quantities warm water and the hominy 
mortar are used. The operation is ef- 
fected by means of a machine, which 
not only divests it of the husk, but pol- 
ishes it at the same time. There are 4 
varieties of rice, the Clammy, Common, 
Dry or Mountain, and Early. 

RYE.—The soil for rye may be infe- 
rior to that chosen for wheat, and it will 
suceced with less culture and manure. 
The soils best suited to its growth are 
those which contain the greatest propor- 
tion of sand. Thosesoils which contain a 
less proportion of sand are preferable ; 
for, though it will grow upon ground 
of the poorest description, yet the pro- 
duce will be moreabundant upon good 
land, if it be not of; a clayey nature. 
Any kind of manure serves well for 
this crop—green, rotted, or chemical. 
Rye exhausts land less than other grain. 
be sown either in the autumn or in 


Rice. 


Rye. 
It may 
spring, 
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and, as in the case of wheat, the period of ripen- 
ing is affected by that of sowing. The quan- 
tity of seed may be 23 bus. to the acre, but, 
when grown for straw plait, this quantity is 
more than doubled. As it vegetates more slow- 
ly than wheat, it should be sown when the 
soil is dry; otherwise, the grain is in danger of 
rotting in the ground before it has completely 
germinated. Rye may be cut once or twice for 
green fodder before the joints are formed; cut 
it for grain before it is dry enough to shell; the 
general directions for raising wheat suit rye al- 
so. There is but 1 species which has produced 
2 varieties, spring and winter. These are pro- 
duced by the different periods of sowing, and 
resemble each other so much, that, when sown 
together, they cannot be distinguished. 
WHEAT.—The soils best adapted for the cul- 
ture of wheat are the rich clays and the heavy 
loams. The soil should be well manured on a 
previous crop; then pressed down as compact- 
ly as possible with a heavy roller; the surface 
may be plowed and harrowed to make it mel- 
low, but the ground under it must be compact; 
before plowing apply salt liberally to the field. 
For seed select the best heads, shell; then grade 
them, throwing away all the small seeds. Plant 
the selected seed in drills about 20 in. apart, 
dropping the kernels 2 or 3 in. apart in the drills; 
cover about 1} in. deep, and press the covering 
gently over the seed. Planting broadcast is ob- 
jected to, because a uniform thickness cannot be 
obtained in the covering. The ground should 
be hoed just before planting. To get the best 
results, it is a good plan to use a machine that 
both hoes and sows the seed at the same time. 
The season of sowing wheat depends on the Jat- 
itude, whether winter or spring wheat, and on 
the crop to which it succeeds. Where winter 
wheat is liable to suffer from freezing, spring 
wheat is much the safer variety; and by the 
new process of grinding the best quality of 
flour is obtained from spring wheat. Winter 
wheat is perfectly hardy, and will endure any 
amount of frost and cold, but freezing and 
thawing often play havoc with the crop, result- 
ing in winter-killing. Stable manure with 
plenty of straw or other litter used as top-dress- 
ing serves well as a protection. It is sown be- 
fore winter, when the land can be then prepared 
for its reception, as after fallow or potatoes ; 
and it is sown in spring after cabbages, turnips, 
and such other crops as are not removed from 
the land till that season. The time of sowing 
must depend on the state of the land as well as 
the season. Put it into the ground as early as 
may be convenient in autumn; on strong soils 


| sow in the latter end of September, in the course 


of October, and the beginning of November; 1 
bus. to the acre of clean, plump seeds, on good 
land, in good condition, sown broadcast, is am- 

le. When the seed is sown broadcast, cover it 
yy the action of the harrow sufficiently to cover 
the seed. A double turn along the ridge, a 
double turn across, and again asingle turn along, 
will generally suffice. As soon as the seed is 
harrowed in, water-furrow, to carry all excess 
of moisture off the land, by means of the double 
mold-board plow, with one horse, passing along 
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the furrows of the field and the furrows of the 
head-lands. Open furrows are also to be drawn 
through such hollow parts as the water might 
stagnate in, care being taken to sink all inequal- 
ities, that a passage may be afforded for the wa- 
ter to run off, The intersection of the furrows 
of the field with tho e of the head-lands are al- 
so to be cleared out, and cuts made occasionally 
through the head-lands. On the lighter class of 
soils, plowing in the seed may be adopted. The 
seed is sown broadcast; after which a shallow 
plowing is given to the land, and, perhaps, a 
slight harrowing. The grain should be cut im- 
mediately after the lowest part of the stalk be- 
comes yellow, while the grain is yet in the dough 
state, and easily compressible between the 
thumb and finger. If cut at this time, it will 
yield more in measure and weight, and a larger 
quantity of sweet, white flour. If early cut, a 
longer time is required for curing, before stor- 
ing or threshing. The latter operation is usual- 
ly done, by extensive wheat-growers, with a 
large machine, taken into the field, and driven 
by horse-power; with small farmers, a small 
single or double horse-machine, or hand-thresh- 
ing in winter. Ifthe grain is perfectly ripe,the 
straw thoroughly dried, and the sheaves free 
from grass or weeds, the wheat may be cut and 
shocked. Place the butts of 12 to 16 bundles 
on the ground; crowd the tops together as 
much as possible; break 2 bundies over at the 
band so as to bend them at right angles and 
place them, reversed, on the top of the shock to 
shed the rain. When placed in a stack, it 
should be well elevated from the ground. If the 
stack be large, a chimney of lattice or open- 
work should be left from the bottom, extending 
to the top, to produce circulation. The straw 
or chaff yields good fodder, when cut or mixed 
with meal or roots ; it isalso good for bedding for 
cattle, for manure, and should never be wasted. 
The stack must be of a good form in order to 
shed the rain. A good foundation should always 
be built at the bottom of the stack out of rails 
or timber for the grain to rest on. Whenever 
the butts of the bundles reach the ground it has 
a tendency to make the grain or that portion of 
it musty. Place the bundles close together on 
the outside courses, and then put the loose straw 
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and rough bundles in the middle. Within a 
few days after the wheat is stacked it may be 
threshed; much depending upon its condition 
when stacked; but it is safer to let it go through 
the sweat in the stack. When it is threshed on 
the day it is cut, it is generally done by steam; 
hand threshing isnot now much resorted to. The 
opinion is gaining ground that too new wheat 
is being used for seed, and that seed a year old, 
and specially grown and preserved for seed, will 
be more healthy and productive. The follow- 
ing are the principal varieties of wheat: Claw- 
son. A white variety; large heads; large ker- 
nel; beardless ; straw of medium height and stiff 
at the bottom. — Fultz. A smooth wheat, very 
evenly 6-rowed; straw stands well; chaff very 
close and adherent; grains short and plump, of 
a dark amber color. — Hard No. 1. Very hard; 
wheat giving more satisfaction than the softer 
grains. — Harmon's White Flint. Bran ver 

thin, superior flour. — Indiana. White chaff; 
bald; white and large berry; thin bran. — 
Kentucky White-Bearded. White chaff; beard- 
ed; short, but heavy heads; well filled; straw 
strong; litters a little. — Mediterranean. Light 
red chaff; bearded; red berry and long, flinty, 
thick bran; inferior flour. — Old Genesee Red 
Chaff. Red chaff; bald; long straw; white and 
large berry; thin bran; superior flour. — Red 
Bearded. White berry; red chaff; beardstand- 
ing out from the head. — Virginia White May. 
White chaff; bald; resembles White Flint in 
its growth and straw, but the heads are more 
clumped, the berry stands out more and shells 
easier; berry white and hard. — Wheatland 
Red. Red chaff; bald; heads of medium length; 
red berry; bright and large straw. — White 
Provence. Heads middling and bald; chaff blu- 
ish; large berry; thin bran; straw long, soft, 
small and liable to fall. — Besides these the 
Amber and Rice are new and promise to be 
very productive and fine sorts. Dadldas is a fine 
wheat for the South, being very free from rust. 
It is somewhat tender in the Middle States. The 
Clawson, Fultz, Mediterranean, also the Diehl 
and Golden-straw, are excellent winter varie- 
ties; the Black Sea, Rio Grande, Champlain 
and Defiance are among the best spring varieties. 
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ALFALFA, or LUCERN.—A\falfa will not thrive 
in a compact clay, or in any shallow soil with a 
hard pan subsoil. It prefers a rich sandy loam 
well drained, with a permeable subsoil. Plow, 
harrow, roll and pulverize it until you have a 
fine, mellow, seed-bed. Sow the sced as early 
as possible and cover slightly. Near the lati- 
tude of St. Louis it is proper to sow it from the 
10th to the 80th of April; south of the Ohio it can 
be sown earlier. From 15 to 30 Ibs. should’ be 
sown per acre. It is very important to get a full 
stand at once, as its growth is so rapid after it 
is established that it shades the ground too much 
for self-seeding to do any good; thick seeding 
makes fine stalks and thin seeding coarse ones. 


Broadcasting and drilling are both practiced; 
but if the soil is foul, drilling is preferable, as 
it admits of careful culture until the crop is able 
to displace the weeds. It has two characteristics 
which adapt it to regions subject to long-con- 
tinued hot and dry weather. These are its very 
prolific and rapid growth, by which, after be- 
ing cut, it quickly shields the surface by a thick 
green coat, and the astonishing depth to which 
it sends down its carrot-shaped tap root. Either 
crop will produce seed if you let it stand, but 
as the second crop will be freest of weeds and 
come at the best season of the year to perfect 
the seed, utilize that crop for seed. Cut when 
in early bloom, and as often as it comes in 
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bloom for hay, or yet still oftener for soiling. 

BROOM CORN.—This crop takes a rich soil, 
as free from weeds as possible. A clover sod, 
turned under early, makes a first-rate bed for 
the broom corn. When sod is to be planted, 
some prefer to turn it the June before planting, 
and then give it a replowing in the spring. On 
poor soils any well rotted manure will ‘benefit 
the crop. The fertilizer, whatever is used, 
should be thoroughly harrowed into the surface 
soil before planting. A rolling surface should 
be chosen rather than a flat one, on which 
water might collect and stagnate during the wet 
seasons. Broom corn should be planted at the 
same time of Indian corn, when the ground is 
warm. Whatever seed is selected it must pos- 
sess strong vitality, which should be tested be- 


fore sowing; and it should be chosen from the | 


finest growths. 1} gals. will plant 4 acres, 
which will produce on the avearge a ton of 
corn. Thoroughly pulverize the ground in 
spring; mark out the row 34 or 4 ft. apart; dis- 
tribute the seed with regularity and at equal 
depths to obviate cutting asecond time. It is 
sometimes planted in hills, but for general cul- 
tivation drill planting is generally practiced. 
The planting may be done with a drill or by 
hand. In hand-dropping, shallow furrows are 
marked out with a small plow, and the seeds 
dropped in a continuous row 2 in. apart, or at 
intervals, 5 or 6 seeds every 15 in. Cover with 
a light harrow or brush. A planter drops and 
covers the seed at the same time. When the 
lant is 2 in. high, run backwards and forwards 
etween the rows with a 2-horse harrow, to kill 
the weeds, loosen the soil, and give the corn a 
start; then the rows require hand-weeding and 
thinning out to the proper distances. To pre- 
vent the brush falling down and growing crook- 
ed, bend down the curn as soonas the heads shoot 
out; be careful not to bend the stalks so low 
that the tops will touch the ground, or so much 
that the joints fracture, else the corn will be ruin- 
ed; go over the ground and repeat the process 
until the heads are all out. Thestalks left in the 
field should be plowed well under, to rot for the 
benefit of future crops. To obtain brush of a 
bright greenish color the corn should be cut 
while still green, and when at slight pressure 
milk exudes from the seed; if left later the tips 
turn red or brown, and should the ripe standing 
corn receive a shower, may even become black. 
Cut off the heads just above the upper joints. As 
they are cut off, lay the heads in the vehicle all 
one way, and haul to a dry shed where shelves 
should be arranged about 18 in. apart. Place 
the heads in dry stacks, where they may remain 
until the seed shall be separated. The stalks 
should be left 4 to 6 in. long, and the brush se- 
lected by handfuls and divided into long or 
short, crooked fine, medium or coarse straight 
brush. This facilitates scraping and also bal- 
ing the various grades separately. Broom corn 
should be cured under cover, as exposure makes 
it brittle. From 2 to 4 weeks is long enough 
for curing. A covering and free circulation of 
air is all that is necessary. The seed may be 
separated by an ordinary threshing machine. 
The motion of the machine should be reversed, 
30 
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and the bunches should be held to the cylinder, 
turning them back and forth till all the seed is 
removed. Or they may be separated by means 
of a comb such as is used for flax. Or by means 
of a spiked wheel moved by a treadle. To pre- 
pete the brush for market, after the seed has 

een extracted, cut it 2 ft. from tip to butts, and 
pack in bales with the brush lapped in the mid- 
dle and the butts to each end. The bales are 
pressed by a lever and are tied by 5 wire bands; 
weight about 200 lbs. each. Of the various va- 
rieties the Chinese, California and Missouri 
Evergreen are most in demand. 

CLOVER.—Sow in February or March, and, 
if practicable, when snow is on the ground, 
which, melting, carries the seed down and into 
crevices left by the frost, there to germinate. 
Seed frozen will become imbedded in the soil as 
it thaws, and is soon covered. If not sown ear- 
ly it is better to wait until the frost is out of 
the ground, and then sow, harrow and roll. The 
harrowing and rolling will cover the seed and 
do good to the plants; any disturbed by the 
teeth of the harrow, will be pressed back in 
their places by the roller. As a fertilizer, 50 
Ibs. of plaster per acre will often have as good 
effect as the larger doses of 100 and 200 lbs. 
that are recommended. Wood ashes on many 
soils will be found a useful application. While 
the aes of seed depends much upon the 
weather, the crop is largely increased by mow- 
ing or feeding off the first, or hay crop, as early 
as possible. Clover is frequently turned under 
in the fall, to enrich the ground preparatory to 
a crop of wheat, or in the ensuing spring for the 
benetit of Indian corn. The best time for turn- 
ing down is in the rankest and most juicy stage 
of its growth. Clover leaves the field after the 
second year, unless allowed toseed itself. When 
timothy has been sown with it, it obtains pos- 
session of the field, where it is generally allowed 
to remain 2 or more years longer. The proper 
time to cut clover 1s after 1t has blossomed and 
begins to turn brown, about the last of June. It 
should be cut when dry, free from dew, allowed 
to wilt, and then turned over until it is even- 
ly wilted all through. The harvesting of the 
seed crop may be effected with a machine for 
the purpose, which simply removes the heads, 
or the cutting can be done the same as it is with 
the grass crop. Dew or rain will not hurt grass 
while it is green. The next morning, after it 
has been cut and the dew is off, rake the par- 
tially dried grass into small windrows. Turn 
them immediately after dinner, and toward 
night rake into larger windrows and put into 
cock. Turn or spread out the cocks the next 
morning, and draw in the hay in the afternoon. 
When thoroughly cured the crop should be 
taken to the threshing floor or barn and the 
seeds beaten out with light flails, or, better still, 
with a threshing machine, especially a clover 
huller and separator. 

COMMON GRASSES. — To seed down land 
to any of the well known pasture and meadow 
grasses, put the land into the best possible con- 
dition either by thoroughly summer fallowing, 
or by growing upon it the previous season 
some crop, like potatoes or corn, that requires 
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clean cultivation, in order that all weeds, and 
the inferior kinds of grasses, may be destroy- 
ed; then, at the usual time of sowing grain in 
the fall, sow on the grass seeds desired and 
nothing else. The more the ground is harrowed 
and ulverized, the better. A seed bed for the 
smaller grasses would be better than for any of 
the ordinary kinds of grain. Bone dust or tank- 
ings or some ‘fertilizer in which the nitrogen is 
not in the form of ammonia, and not soluble, is 
the best for late autumn application to grass. 
Such a manure has some immediate effect, yet is 
not washed away in solution by heavy rains, but 
shows its potency in the spring. Leached ashes 
are also an excellent application on poor grass 
land. From the middle of August to the middle 
of Septemberis the best time to sow grass seed. 
If sown early enough to get the full benefit of 
the fall rains, the grass will become sufficiently 
well established before winter sets in to yield a 
fair crop of herbage the following season, either 
for pasture or hay. Timothy should always be 
sown in the fall, and may in some climates be 
sown with safety as late as the middle of Oct. It 
seldom does well when sown in spring. All the 
other grasses must either be sown in spring or 
not laterin fall than the last of August or the Ist 
of September. The following quantities per acre 
should be sown; Cloverand timothy (alone or to- 
gether), 1 bus. to 8 acres; clover and orchard 
grass (together), 1 bus. of the former and 5 bus. 
of the latter to 10 acres; orchard grass alone, 
if the seed is perfectly clean, 1 bus. to the acre, 
otherwise 2 bus. to the acre. The same propor- 
tions are observed for Randall grass. Clover, 1 
qt. per acre; orchard, 1 pk, per acre; Randall, 
1 gal.; red top 1 gal. per acre. Under the term 
meadow is included all such lands as are kept in 
grass chiefly for the sake of hay-crop. Mead- 
ows situated along the banks of rivers and 
streams are the most valuable. If the land is 
liable to the oozing out of springs, it can be 
remedied by draining. Upland meadows require 
more attention than valleys and low lands, being 
more difficult to drain, and requiring frequent 
manuring, as the roots of grasses never strike deep 
into the soil. Boggy land is least valuable, but 
when thoroughly drained and tilled, large crops 
may be obtained at comparatively small ex- 
pense. Do not leaveany one seeding to lie more 
than 2 or 8 years before pene und tilling, so 
as to thoroughly overhaul the Jand, and then 
reseed it, giving it a change of crops and a 
change of condition, which well agrees with al- 
most any soil. Grass will holdin longer when 
the land is cultivated a year or two in hoed 
crops. Sowing turnip seed with grass is some- 
times a good practice, if the work is done very 
early and the turnips are not too thick. By ju- 
dicious flooding the yield of grass land may be 
doubled. (For method of flooding, see Irriga- 
tion in TILLAGE.) Do not pasture meadows the 
first season, except slightly by young cattle, as 
the weight of heavy animals destroys the crowns 
of the plants. Sheep should never be allowed to 
run on young grass, as they nip so closely as to 
kill the plant. If a meadow has been used for 
years without being manured, either break up 
the field and cultivate grain or root crops; or 
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loosen the soil by running a subsoil plow 1 ft. 
deep at intervals of 2 ft.; apply manure gener- 
ously, and then roll the field. Broken and un- 
even land often makes very excellent pasture. 
Ifa portion of a pasture is high and a portion 
low, a good supply of feed may be secured from 
the time the frost leaves the soil in the spring 
till it enters in the fall. Pastures of nearly uni- 
form surface generally fail to afford a supply of 
grass during the entire grazing season. The 
cheapest and most practical manner is to have 2 
pastures. Let the grass have a good start in the 
spring, say 4in., before turning on the stock, 
and change pastures as often as the pasture ap- 
pears to be closely grazed. A variety of grass- 
es and other fodder plants is essential to good 
pasture. The greater the variety, the larger 
will be the amount of food produced. The pas- 
ture requires constant care. As grasses disap- 
pear from any cause, seed should be sown that 
the full amount of feed may be supplied. The 
hand-scythe or mowing machine should be used 
to cut weeds and tall grasses that run to seed. 
Cultivated grasses should be cut as soon as they 
are in full blossom. They may yield more lbs. 
of hay if allowed to remain uncut a few days 
longer, but it will be of inferior quality. Early 
cut grass and clover will make more milk and 
flesh than when they are allowed to remain in 
the field until the seeds are nearly or fully ripe. 
When grass and other forage plants are cut 
while they are yet tender and properly cured, a 
large proportion of them will be digested. By 
cutting rank grass and clover early, danger of 
injury by lodging is avoided, and the prospect 
of securing a second crop increased. Cut red 
top, June and orchard grass, and possibly a 
few other varicties, first. Red clover should then 
follow, letting the cutting of timothy come last. 
All the grasses cannot be cut at the same 
time, for they do not flower at the same time. 
Close mowing of upland meadows is injurious, 
as the action of the hot sun and dry weather 
following harvests affects the roots of the grass 
most unfavorably when left without some pro- 
tection. Wet mowing grounds will bear cutting 
close and be benefited by the same influences 
which would dry and burn up an_ upland 
meadow. Where the practice is followed of 
top-dressing the meadow immediately after tak- 
ing off the grass, close mowing is also permissi- 
ble. Grasses which are cut 2 in. high will start 
much guicker and thrive much better than when 
shaved close to the ground. Fine grasses, when 
the season is not a very dry one, may be cut 
lower with safety than ‘he coarser kinds. Grass 
made into hay in such amanner as to retain the 
most possible ofall its natural juices, makes the 
richest and best hay. In order to do this, it 
should be exposed to the sun as little as possi- 
ble, as a bright, clear sun is apt to burn and 
reduce the quality. Curing hay in the cock is 
preferable to sun drying. The sweating and 
fermentation improve and prevent heating in the 
mow or stack. Put up the hay after the dew 
is off, in moderately large cocks (4 ft. wide and 
high), after it has lain spread in the sun 1 full day. 
It may thus stay safely for a week, if necessary, 
and a hay cap will protect it from a 24 hours’ 
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rain, The day it is drawn in cocks it should be 
opened early so as to get a final airing for 2 or 8 
hours before it is taken up. The coarser grasses 
require still longer time to cure than timothy 
grass. Timothy will dry sufficiently in one day, 
if the weather be propitious. During the early 
part of the season 2 days are usually required 
for properly curing heavy grass. Care should 
be taken not to cure hay too much, but to get 
itn stack or inthe mow as soon as it will bear it. 
Hay should be stacked just as near as possible 
to where it is going to be fed out. Substantial 
supports, made of iron or timber, and elevated 
at some distance from the ground, will insure 
stacks aguinst moisture in the ground, protect 
them against vermin, and allow a free circula- 
tion of air beneath them. Stacks of hay, corn- 
stalks, etc., may be ventilated by making a hole 
perpendicularly through the centre, with aper- 
tures through the base and top of sides of the 
stack to admit a current of air. The orifice 
should be constructed when the stack is being 
built, which can be done by filling a bag of the 
requisite size with hay or straw, placing it up- 
right in the centre of the stack, drawing it up- 
ward according as the stack rises. In this way 
achimney will be formed in the centre of the 
stack, which will carry off the steam, if the hay 
or corn-stalks should ferment, and by admitting 
air will prevent damage from mold. The top 
of the air-tunnel should be protected by a roof, 
to keep out rain. By the use of a hay elevator, 
a load of hay may be transferred from a wagon 
to the mow or stack ina very few minutes. In 
forming the stacks, a layer of straw is usually 
spread over the bottom, or stand, and the hay 
is then regularly spread and trodden down, ob- 
serving to keep the middle of the stack well 
raised. In this manner it is carried up to the 
height of several feet, projecting slightly to the 
caves, so as to overhang the sides, to guard the 
lower part from rain. The roof is then raised 
to a considerable height in a slanting form, with 
gable ends, and, being thus formed, the loose 
hay which projects from the sides and ends of 
the stack is pulled, until all is smooth and regu- 
lar, and the stack is then bound down with ropes. 
Salt, in small quantity, is sometimes strewed 
upon the hay, as the building of the stack pro- 
ceeds, to stop fermentation, and render the hay 
papi es Tarieties: Annual Spear. An ear- 
y, sweet grass, much relished by cattle, but it 
will not stand drought. — Barn, or Barnyard. 
Flourishes on moist, rich, or well manured soils; 
is very succulent and nutritive. Flowers in the 
latter part of summer and beginning of autumn, 
Black. Grows luxuriantly along the margins of 
salt marshes liable to periodical overflow by the 
tides. When cut early and well cured, it makes 
avery excellent hay, although not equalling in 
weight that of many other varieties.— Crab. 
A native of India; is an early grass, which re- 
quires a moist, rich soil. — Crested Dog’s Tail. 
Grows well in upland pastures, and affords a 
wholesome food for sheep. It flowers somewhat 
late, and makes a beautiful covering for lawns in 
the latter part of summer, forming a close turf 
and having rather fine foliage. — Crow-foot suc- 
ceeds well in a moist, rich soil, and makes excel- 
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lent hay.--Darnel-spiked Fescue. One of the most 
valuable grasses in cultivation, either for perma- 
nent pasture or lawns; it springs early, is very 
productive, very nutritious, and improves by age; 
it thrives on all good soils, and increases in bulk 
if pastured for many years.— English Blue or 
Meadow Fescue. A valuable pasture grass, as 
its long and tender leaves are much relished by 
stock. It succeeds well, even ina poor soil, and 
as its roots penetrate the earth 
12 to 15 in., 1t is not affected, ex- 
cept by exceedingly dry weather, 
and is as valuable a fertilizer as 
red clover. When cured like 
timothy, it yields a very superior 
quality of hay. — Evergreen re- 
quires a light soil which is sub- 
ject to wash with heavy rains, as 
the roots form such a compact 
mass as to render injury from 
this cause almost impossible. It 
forms a heavy sod, and its long, 
fibrous roots strike deep into the 
ground. It grows rapidly from 
early spring ey Wad ce re- 
mains green and fresh all win- : 
ter. — Floating Fescue. Flow- English Blue. 
ers in June, and delights in very wet grounds. 
Horses and cows are very fond of it, and the su- 
perior excellence of some kinds of cheese is said 
to be caused by the peculiar richness and flavor 
which it imparts to the milk of cows fed upon 
it.— Foxtail. Very much resembles timothy, 
for which it is sometimes mistaken. It is ex- 
tensively grown in the Middie States, and flour- 
ishes on any fertile soil which is not wet.— 
Gama. One of the most prolific grasses under 
cultivation, and will bear drought when all sur- 
rounding vegetation is destroyed. If suffered 
to go to seed it becomes too coarse for hay ; but 
in its green state, it is eaten by cattle with avid- 
ity. — Guinea. A most prolific and nutritive 
grass. Itis a perennial plant, and may be cut 
4 or 5 times during the summer. — Italian Rye. 
Flourishes best on fertile, well-watered soils; but 
does not equal timothy in its nutritive qualities. 
— Kentucky Blue. This is known in some sec- 
tions as Green Meadow Grass, 
and June Grass. It makes ex- 
cellent pasture, succeeding finely 
on hilllands, and producing the 
most nourishing food for eattle; 
retaining its qualities till a late 
period in winter, and further 
south affording abundant food 
throughout the winter.— Mead- 
ow Foxtail. A perennial grass of 
early growth and hardy nature. 
It grows well on soils which are 
in good condition, and is very 
productive, continuing to shoot 
forth fiowering stems until late in 
autumn. — Meadow Spear. Flow- 
ers late in June; and, being a aM 
hardy plant, succeeds as well on Kentucky 
low, wet grounds, as it does on Blue. 

light upland soils. Itis eaten readily by cattle 


sa 


‘during the winter season, though it is not much 


esteemed because of its coarseness. — Narrow-~ 
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leaved Meadow. Forms a fine permanent pas- 
ture. It flowers in June, and before that time, 
its leaves, which are soft and succulent, attain 
the length of 12 in. — Orchard. Generally 
known in England as Cock’s-foot, and the seed 
is sold as such in foreign seed stores. It comes 
to us from Europe, and adapts itself to all varie- 
ties of soil. Its stems are very leafy; it does 
well in the shade of trees; it gives a heavy af- 
y termath; and it is in its best 
condition in blossom, at the 
same time as red clover; all 
of these being in its favor as a 
meadow grass. For pastures 
it is quite as valuable, starting 
quite early inspring; pushing 
a new growth very rapidly af- 
ter it has been grazed over; 
lasting latein the fall, and en- 
during drought better than al- 
most any other. — Perennial 
Rye. A very valuable variety 
for permanent pasture, and 
makes a large return in hay; 
very nutritious, and stock are 
very fond of it; succeeds best 
on moderately moist land, for 
which it is peculiarly adapted. — 
Pony. Considered one of the best 
winter grasses for the Western 
States; grows in close, thick, ele- 
vated tufts, and continues green 
through the cold season.— Red 
Top. A favorite grass on wet, 
swampy meadows. Its thick, in- 
terlacing roots consolidate the 
sward in such a manner as to 
prevent the feet of animals from 
sinking through. As a pasture 
grass, it is only valuable when 
mixed with other varieties. — 
Reed Meadow. Grows in wet 
soils; contains much nutriment, 
and is greedily eaten by cattle. 
It is too aquatic in its habits to 
allow of an extended culture. — 
Ribbon. Well adapted to bogey 
grounds; yields a large product, 
either in hay or pasture, and is 
much relished by cattle; it re- 
quires a soil well saturated with 
water. — Rice. This flourishes in 
swampy lands in the South ; may 
be cut several times during the 
summer, and furnishes a hay fully 
equal to the best timothy. — Salt 
Marsh. Grows in muddy spots, 
overflowed by sea-water. Cut 
green, and made into hay, it fur- 
nishes good food for horses and 
cattle, which eat it with a relish, 
on account of its saline flavor.— 
Sheep’s Fescue. Forms an excel- 
lent pasturage forsheep. It grows 
from 6 to 10 in. high, and flowers 
in June. — Smooth-stalked Mead- 
ow. Makes an excellent hay, and affords the 
richest of pastures. It delights in a moist soil, 
but thrives most luxuriantly in rich meadows, 
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Orchard. 


Perennial 
Rye. 
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It is useful for making a straw plait which very 
closely resembles Leghorn. — Sweet-scented Ver- 
nal. Delightfully fragrant. It is of dwarfish 
habit, and is sown on grounds intended for pas- 
ture on account of the early feed it affords, and 
for its rapid growth after being cut. — Tall 
Fescue. A native perennial ; very luxuriant and 
productive, but not a favorite on account of its 
coarseness. It grows well in boggy meadows, 
and flowers in July. — Tall 
Meadow Oat. Blossoms in ; 
May. Is preferred by horn- 
ed cattle before all other 
grasses, and yields an abund- 
ance of good, sweet hay. 
Mixed with clover, it makes 
a good upland meadow.— 
Timothy, Cat’s Tail, or 
Herd’s. Flourishes in all soils 
except such as are wet, too 
light, dry, or sandy ; is easy 
of cultivation, hardy, and 
very productive. For milch 
cows and young stock, it 
should be cut while it is jui- 
cy. May be sown upon wheat ; : 
or rye, in the spring or early Sheep's Fescue. 
fall. — Wood Meadow. Grows from 
1h to 2 ft. high; has a perennial, 
creeping root, and an erect, slender, 
smooth stem. Its chief value is, 
that it will produce a crop of hay 
in moist, shady situations, where it 
frequently grows quite tall. Cattle 
are fond of it; it is succulent and nu- 
tritious, and is perhaps the best va- 
riety for sowing in orchards, under 
trees and shaded situations, either 
for hay or pasturage. 

HUNGARIAN GRASS. — This is a 
species of millet. It has a close head, 
and millet a looser and more broken 
one. It will grow on any soil of suffi- 
cient richness to raise good corn and = 
potatoes, the richer the better, provi- Z’tmothy. 
ded the manure has been applied to previous 
crops.. The ground before sowing should be 
thoroughly pulverized by harrowing and made 
smooth and level, that the seed may not be bur- 
ied too deep. Sow when the ground is warm and 
dry, or immediately after corn planting. If por- 
tions of the fieldaresown withafew days’ interval 
between, it will not be ready to cut all at once, 
which may prove @ convenience in a large field. 
Cover the seed with a fine or smothering har- 
row and then roll the surface. 8 pks. broad- 
cast are enough for an acre. Cahoon’s sower is 
well adapted to doing the work evenly. Hun- 
garian grass smothers all weeds and leaves the 
land in good condition for wheat. It makes 
good hay, and a good deal of it if the land is 
rich. It is a good crop to plow under, to enrich 
the land. For feeding green, Hungarian grass 
should be cut as soon as large enough fora 
good swath. For hay, it should be cut as soon 
as it is all headed, and before the seed is form- 
ed. 2 or3 days may be required for thorough 
curing of Hungarian grass, including turning or 
shaking up before raking, and opening the cocks. 
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MILLET.—This requires a dry, rich, well pul- 
verized soil. The seed should be sown at the 
time of sowing corn, and not earlier, in drills 4 
ft. apart; when well up the plants should be 
trimmed out to 2 ft. apart in the rows. 2 Ibs. 
of seed will plant an acre if properly sown. The 
soil should be tilled to a considerable depth for its 
reception, and a 8 times, besides harrow- 
ing, rolling, and weeding. Pearl millet requires 
light, sandy soil. It may be cultivated in drills, 
or sown broadcast, and on the richly manured 
land the yield has reached 100 tons of green or 
164 tons of cured fodder in aseason. When 
cultivated for fodder the seed should be drop- 
ped in drills and given plenty of room. As soon 
as weeds make their appearance among millet 
Which is just shooting above the ground, they 
must be eradicated; thorough weeding is an in- 
Qispensable operation in the culture of millet. 
Millet grows very fast and is ready for cutting 
in 6 weeks when sown on good soil. If used for 
green fodderit should be cut before the first seeds 
have begun to ripen; if for grain, just before 
the seeds begin to fall. Pearl millet is matured 
in 45 days after planting, and 8 crops may be 
cut from the same planting. The fodder is in 
the best condition for cutting when the stalks 
are 5 or 6 ft. high; but if used for soiling it can 
be cut earlier or later. Millet may be cured 
like hay. That portion of millet which is in- 
tended for seed should be preserved in a dry and 
airy place, and should bethreshed when wanted. 
Varieties: Golden, or German. Close panicle, 
broad leaves, and grows very rank and high, 
giving a heavy burden of fodder. — Pearl Mil- 
let. Seed larger than any other variety ; on very 
rich lands the stalks grow to 4 in. in diameter. 

SAINFOIN. — Sainfoin is best adapted to 
limy soils, but will grow upon any light soil 
which has a free or open subsoil. It may be 
sown with a crop, in the same manner as clovers 
and grasses. It should be sown broadcast, 
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rather than cultivated in rows, and the seed 
should be of a good and tried kind, perfectly 
fresh. If ground is to be mown for successive 
years for forage, then, on such soils as are suit- 
ed to it, it is a good crop, being easily grown, 
hardy and productive. Whien sown merely to 
produce 1 crop of hay, and then to be depas- 
tured for such a period as may be thought suit- 
ed to the nature of the soil, it answers well; but 
in this case it is better sown with a proportion of 
white clover and rye grass. When used for soiling, 
it may be cut twice; when used for hay, it 
should be cut once, and the aftermath depas- 
tured. It may be used for herbage as well as 
for forage. When made into hay, it should be 
cut just when it comes into full flower. It is 
not very apt to be injured by heating, and may 
be put up more quickly than other hay plants. 

TARE.—It is regarded as a pest, but is some- 
times grown for fodder. This is a hardy an- 
nual, best adapted to clay soil, but will grow in 
any rich soil, not over dry. In a moist climate, 
the stalks grow so luxuriant, as to rot at the 
bottom; and in one over dry, it is deficient in 
length. For an autumnal sowing 1 plowing is 
sufficient; but for a spring sowing a winter and 
spring plowing is necessary. The winter varie- 
ty is sown in September and October; the 
spring variety should be sown as _ early as the 
season will permit. Sow broadcast. The 
quantity of seed to an acre is from 2} to 34 bus., 
according to the time of sowing, and whether 
they are to be consumed green or left to stand 
for a crop. When intended for seed, less is 
sown than when grown for soiling or drying the 
stalk. Varieties: Spring. Where the land is 
foul, and requires to be 2 or 8 times plowed in 
spring, or where a late crop is desired, or crop 
for seed, this is the better variety. — Winter. 
If the object is to have early feed, the winter 
variety is to be preferred. 
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For the cultivation of Beets, Carrots, Horse- 
radish, Parsnips and Turnips, see same in VEG- 
ETABLES, Erc. 

PEANUT.—A light, clayey soil, filled with 
pebbles, is best for peanuts. As the soil affects 
the color of the peanut, the brighter the clay 
and pebbles the more valuable the crop. Up- 
lands are better than bottom-lands. Peanuts 
require a clean soil; they will follow any hoed 
crop to advantage, with the exception, perhaps, 
of sweet potatoes. Corn land is generally pre- 
ferred. Plow the ground with a 1-horse plow, 
in March or April, to a depth not exceeding 4 
or5in. If the land is thin and needs manur- 
ing, open furrows 3 ft. apart, and strew in 100 
to 125 Ibs. of Peruvian guano, or from 150 to 
200 Ibs. of superphosphate of lime; mix inti- 
mately with the soil; then ridge over the fur- 
row and throw the whole surface into 38 ft. beds, 
reduced to within 2 or 3 in. of the general level 
of the field; mark off rows 2} or 3 ft. apart; 
drop 2 kernels, carefully hulled by the hand, at 
the intersections of the rows, and cover from 1} 


to 2 in. deep with a hoe. Fine dirt only must 
be used in covering, as the plant is very tender 
at the outset. If the plant does not appear 
within 10 days of ferorable weather, replanting 
must follow, because the cut-worms or moles 
have probably destroyed the hill. Red peanuts 
are generally planted in ridges, the kernels be- 
ing from 8 to 12 in. apart and 2 in. deep. Kee 

the ground mellow and clean; throw the soil 
up to the red, but leave the white level. Culti- 
vation ceases usually about the lst of August. 
The time for harvesting the crop is from the 15th 
to the 80th of October, immediately after the 
first frost. When the crop is forward, or when 
it is an object to get a portion of it early in the 
market, the operation may be commenced in 
the latter part of September; but the longer 
the vines continue to grow, the greater will be 
the number of sound pods. Select a time when 
the weather is settled and favorable, and with 
pronged hoes loosen the vines along the rows; 
pull up the vines, shake the dirt from them, 
and leave them in the same place. In dry 
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weather they will be sufficiently cured in 2 days 
to be stacked. Showery weather, though it 
may somewhat delay the curing, does no in- 
jury. Stack around a pole 8 ft. high, the roots 
inside; place logs, with the ends on poles, on 
the ground, to prevent mold from dampness ; 
leave a little space around the pole, that air may 
circulate from bottom to top; cap with hay or 
corn-fodder. Put up in this manner, the nuts 
may be securely kept all winter. Afterremain- 
ing about 2 weeks in the stack the pickingshould 
be begun, taking off none but the matured pods, 
which should be picked off by hand. They are 
then screened in a cylinder, sunned a few hours, 
and put into sacks containing 4 or 5 bus., and 
are ready for market. Varieties: Red. Erect 
stem and few roots; adheres more closely 
around the stem than the white. — White. 
Grows flat upon the ground, spreading out and 
forming a rigid and deflexed stalk, from which 
the forming pods grow into the ground where 
the nut is formed. 

POTATO.—A rich sandy loam is best suited 
tothe potato. In all heavy soils, it is more 
subject to disease, and the flavor is much infe- 
rior. Manure is applied either in rows or hills, 
or broadcast over the hills and plowed in. If 
the soil is good but little manure is required. 
The best fertilizers are plaster, lime and super- 
phosphate of lime. Very early potatoes are 
sometimes forced by laying tubers in a warm 
moist cellar; there they grow and form tubers 
which sometimes obtain cen prices in winter 
and early spring. Or they may be started ina 
hot-bed, setting them out in rows in open 

round after they are furnished with grecn 
eaves. Select for seed none but the best. Cut 
a large potato into pieces of 1 eye, leaving a 
due proportion of the potato with each eye. 
Plant as early as the ground can be had in fair 
working condition, in hills or ridges about 8 ft. 
apart; covering in light, warm soils about 4 in. 
deep, but in cold, wet situations, 23 or 3 in. will 
be sufficient. Thorough cultivation during the 
early season is necessary. After the vines be- 
gin to bloom, when the potatoes are near the 
surface, cultivation should cease beyond pull- 
ing out any weeds that may make their appear- 
ance. Strawing is being adopted to save hoe- 
ing and secure immunity from the Colorado 
beetle. After the potatoes are up 8 to 6 in., 
straw is put on the ground 4in. deep. This keeps 
the ground cool and moist and in dry seasons 
secures a good crop. The straw leaves some 
soils in bad condition. Potatoes should be 
harvested as soon as they are ripe; otherwise 
the tubers may start into anew growth. They 
are much more apt to be affected by rot if left 
longin the soil. The spading fork or the pronged 
hoe are the most desirable implements for dig- 
ging potatoes by hand. They do quicker work, 
and do not bruise or cut as the hoe is apt to do. 
Allow them to lie on the ground until thorough- 
ly dry. Early potatoes should be marketed as 
soon as dug, or placed in thin layers or small 
heaps in a barn or cellar, and turned occasion- 
ally if there are signs of heating. If this cannot 
be done, it is better to leave them in the ground 
until cool weather sets in. The expense of hand- 
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ling potatoes is so great that, as a rule, those 
farmers make the most profit, especially in the 
case of early potatoes, who ship them directly 
from the field. Varieties: Beauty of Hebron. 
Very productive; white skin and flesh; a good 
keeper, and excellent for table. — Burbank’s 
Seedling. A white skinned, medium, early vari- 
ety; flesh of fine grain and excellent flavor; 
produces a large crop of handsome tubers, near- 
ly all of which are marketable. — Dunmore. 
tubers medium 
tolarge; skin 
white, slightly 
russeted; eyes 
few and small, =@ 
uite even with3 
the surface ; very 
productive.—= 
Early Ohio. A eg be 
few hes earlier Early’ Chao. 
than the Early Rose, and similar in color and 
habit of growth; is more productive, and equal- 
ly as good for table and market purposes. — 
Early Rose. A standard variety for earliness, 
quan and pro- 
uctiveness.— 
Early Vermont. 
Similar in color 
and form to the 
Early Rose, but 
much more 
hardy; a better = 
keeper, more 
productive, bet- Early Vermont. 
ter quality, and from a week to 10 days earlier. 
—Improved Peach Blow. One of the best late va- 
ricties ; a very vigorous grower, the vines com- 
pletely covering the ground; tubers round, of 
medium size, very uniform, resembling the Jer- 
sey Peach Blow; fully equal in quality, and wiil 
produce nearly double the quantity per acre. — 
Magnum Bonum. Tubers medium to large; 
very uniform in 
size, with very few 
eyes, quite deeply 
set at the seed end, 
which is almost 
square; — produces 
few small tubers, 
and is of excellent 
quality. —Mam- ; 
moth Pearl. Skin Magnum Bonum. 
white; tubers medium to large; eye quite even 
with the surface; = TTT 
very productive, 
and for table use 
or marketing is an 
excellent variety, 
being exceedingly 
floury and well- 
flavored. — Pride eae 
of America. Very Mammoth Pearl. 
productive, growing to a large size; flesh ex- 
ceedingly fine grained and of snowy whiteness ; 
cooks quickly and evenly, dry and floury, and 
has no hard centre or core.— Snowflake. Ripens 
about the same time as the Rose; tubers of me- 
dium size, oblong, somewhat fiattened, very uni- 
form, eyes quite even with the surface; skin 
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white, with a rus- 
sety tinge; either 
baked or boiled 
it is dry, mealy, 
and of the finest 
flavor. — White 
Se Star. An excel- 
= lent white pota- 
White Star. to, with slightly 
russeted skin; tubers large, long, and of the finest 
quality ; a strong grower, very productive, and 

may be classed 
among the best 
varieties for ta- 
ble use or mar- 
keting.-- White 
Elephant. Tu- 
2 bers very large, 


long; color 
light pink,with 


White Elephant. a his bloteh 


around the eyes, which are quite numerous and 
slightly depressed; grows to an immense size; 
not hollow,very productive, and of good quality. 
SWEET POTATO.—Sweet potatoes succeed 
best in a light, rich, warm, sandy loam, and are 
oe by tubers or by cuttings of the stem. 
?repare the soil by plowing and harrowing 
The latter part of May or the first of June is 
soon enough to plant sweet potatoes. If the 
plants are to be set in hills mark out the ground 
with a plow in rows 8 ft. apart each way ; oth- 
erwise let the rows be at least 34 ft. distant. For 
hill planting apply 1 shovelful of good, very 
finely composted stable manure at each intersec- 
tion of the furrow and cover it with 2 or 3 hoe- 
fuls of soil. When the plants are to be set in 
rows, scatter the manure as evenly as possible 
along each row and cover by turning 2 furrows 
directly over it. Apply the manure liberally 
and be certain that it is fine and meliow. Plant 
in the evening, the plants to be 16 in. apart. 
With the right hand make a place for the plant; 
set it so that not more than 2 in. of the top will 
remain above the surface; press the earth firm- 
ly about the roots, leaving a little depression, 
into which pour 1 pt. or less of water, and when 
it has settled entirely, go back and draw the dry 
earth over all. Or simply water the hole thor- 
oughly first, and plant as above. The season 
must be very dry and hot if the plants need any 
additional watering. Keep the sides of the 
ridges clean until the vines cover them. Do 
not cut deeply in the ridges with any imple- 
ment. Their shape must be kept intact, for 
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here it is the potatoes form, standing upright in 
a cluster about the stem, the tops next the sur- 
face. If weeds appear after the vines have run 
somewhat, they may be turned over with the 
handle of a rake, the weeds killed and the 
vines replaced. If weeds appear after the vines 
cover the ground they must be pulled by hand. 
If wet weather causes the vines to take root at 
the joints, they may be raised by running arake- 
handle under and lifting them up. In the fall 
the potatoes should be dug before frost kills the 
vines. If they should happen to be killed by 
white frost, they must be cut next the root be- 
fore the sunstrikes them to thaw them, if possi- 
ble, and the crown covered with a mound of 
earth. In this way the potatoes will continue 
to ripen forsome time if the weather holds mod- 
erate. Ifthe blackened vines are allowed to re- 
main when thawed, the potatoes will become 
blackened, spotted and worthless. Dig the po- 
tatoes on some dry, warm day. Allow them to 
dry somewhat in the sun, and remove them to 
some moderately warm, dry, airy room, without 
bruising, to season for 1 or 2 days. They may 
then be packed in barrels, either with or without 
dry sand. Thus, if placed where the tempera- 
ture will not vary much from 50° F. and is dry, 
they may be kept for use until midwinter. 
There are numerous kinds of sweet potatoes, 
chiefly distinguished by size and color, which 
ranges from a rich yellow to white and red. 
Varieties: Brazilian. A very large, short, thick, 
truncated sort; often weighs 12 lbs.; of good 
quality ; productive, but from its great thick- 
ness difficult to cook. — Chinese Yam. Well 
adapted to the deep, sandy, alluvial soil of the 
South. It is perfectly hardy ; stem 12 to 20 ft. 
long; blooms small, profuse, fine cinnamon 
odor; leaves finely heart shaped; produces 
numerous bulblets at the axils of the leaves 
which are planted to renew the crop; tuber 2 
to 8 ft. long and 2 to 3 in. in diameter, white, brit- 
tle, mucilaginous; of the quality and flavor of 
boiled rice; can remain in the ground for sev- 
eral years, increasing in size. — Red Bermuda. 
Old, and extensively grown; root long, tapering, 
and of good quality; requires deep, free soil. — 
Red Spanish. Pale red; root small, but good; 
an old variety, now often sold as Red Nanse- 
mond. — West Indian Yam. A type of the white 
sorts; has a long root of fair quality ; stands 
drouth well, but requires deep culture ; in wet 
seasons is apt to be boggy. The Yellow Nanse- 
mond, Early Peabody, and Southern Queen are 
also profitable varieties. 


SPECIAL PROPS. 


BEVERAGE & STIMULANT PLANTS. 

COFFEE.—These plants can be grown in but 
few of the most southern places in the United 
States ; in Mexico and South America they do 
well. The soil must be kept moist by means of 
small artificial canals. It is raised from seed 
in nurseries, and transplanted when about 6 


so that the thick foliage shelters their roots 
from the hot rays of the sun; a dry climate 
produces a better flavored bean than a moist; 
rocky ground, with rich, decomposed mold, 
agrees with it best. Place the plants 8 ft. apart, 
in holes 10 or 12 in. deep. First, clear the land 
thoroughly; make the soil as friable as possible; 
divide into beds with narrow paths between; 


months old. Plant the trees closely together, | put in the seed row by row; leave the holes 


” 
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pe for some time; when pulled up, throw the 
plants with crooked roots away ; trim the roots 
with a sharp knife, then press down firmly in 
the hole; when plants are free from suckers and 
are 12 or 18 months old, begin tapping ; regular 
pruning and searching are necessary; no branch 
should be allowed to ae more than 2, or at the 
most 8 crops; then remove it to make room for 
afresh one. Manures, consisting of bone dust, 
poonac, guano, lime, salts, wood ashes, burnt 
clay, pole and cattle manure, are the best, The 
next thing is the picking; have the pickers pro- 
vided with a gunny bag, holding 2 to 3 bus., 
and similar sacks fastened round their waist; in- 


to these the berries should be first put, and then 
into the larger vessels ; the fruit should be gath- 
ered when resembling ripe cherries. After be- 
ing gathered, they should be measured and 
thrown into a loft above the pulper in a heap; 
submit it to first process of machinery, the pulp- 
er, 24 hours after; Jet them remain 1 day and 
night for the process of fermentation; then 
wash off the mucilaginous matter; in 1 hour re- 
move for the curing; spread out thinly and ex- 
Re to the sun; in 8 hours it is ready for 

ousing; milling is the next process, by machin- 
ery; the parchment and silver skin is removed 
by means of the friction of a large roller passing 
over the produce in a wooden trough; now sub- 
mit it to the fanner; pass it through 2 or 3 
sieves, when it comes away perfectly clean. Va- 
rieties: Mocha, Java, Ceylon, Bourbon, Martin- 
ique, Rio, and Maracaibo. 

HOPS.—The soils most favorable are clays,and 
strong, deep loams, with a dry and friable sub- 
soil. In preparing, destroy all weeds and have 
the ground well pulverized. The ridges should 
also be made level, and dung liberally applied. 
The most effectual preparation is trenching. 
Plant generally in rows, making the hills 6 ft. 
distant, giving a free circulation of air, and ad- 
mitting the sun’s rays. Plant in February or 
March; but if bedded plants, or those nursed for 
one summer in a garden, are used, by planting 
in autumn, some produce may be had the 
succeeding year. hen root sets are used, Oc- 
tober is the right time. The cuttings are pro- 
cured from the old stools, and each should have 
2 joints or eyes; from the one which is placed 
in the ground springs the root, and from the 
other the bind. Use the most healthy and 
strong binds, each being cut to the length of 5 
or 6in. Those to be nursed are planted in rows 
1 ft. apart and 6 in. asunder, in a garden, and the 
others at once where they are to remain. In 
commencing picking, gather those first that are 
ripe, and not those that are largest. The certain 
indication of picking timeis when the lupulin, or 
small globules of the bright yellow resin, are 
aie, meee formed in the head of the hop, at 
the bottom of the leaves, and the leaves are 
readily rubbed from the stem. The hops should 
be picked clean, without leaves or stems, and, 
if possible, without dew on them; nor pressed 
too close, nor ey in too large quantities, before 
going on the kiln, or they vil heat. To dry 

ops, place them as they ripen in the drying 
room until a depth of 14 or 2 ft. is obtained; 
then start the fire and open all the air holes; 
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keep the temperature at about 180°; when the 
second fire is built, place some sulphur upon a 
pan of coals to bleach the hops. It will take 
from 8 to 10 hours to dry a kiln. When the 
stems break in bending, the hops are sufficiently 
dry. Let the fire go down and the kiln cool for 
2 hours before throwing open the doors. The 
patent kiln is a great Improvement upon this 
method. The English Cluster and Grape hops 
succeed best in this country, although there are 
several other varieties grown. 

TEA.—There are a number of places in the 
Southern States in which the tea plant has been 
tried with a fair show of success, and its culture 
may yet be established in the U.S. The tea- 
fare delights to grow in valleys, at the foot of 
lills, and upon the banks of streams, where it 
has the benefit of a southern exposure. The soil 
best adapted to it is a rich, porous loam, con- 
taining a considerable admixture of vegetable 
mold; and the land must be thoroughly drain- 
ed. The seeds are gathered in October, packed 
in sand for preservation during the winter, and 
in spring sown in rows, distant about 4 ft. from 
each other. From 3 to 5 seeds are dropped in 
each place, at intervals of 3 ft. along the rows. 
With the exception of stirring the earth, and 
eradicating the weeds, the plants remain undis- 
turbed during the first 2 or 3 years, untii they 
are well established, and putting forth strong 
and vigorous shoots. On properly managed tea 
plantations, aregularsuccssion is always kept up, 
so that the failure of old plants is compensated 
by the constant maturing of an equal number of 
new. Plucking the leaves should not be com- 
menced until it is in a vigorous condition. When 
the plants are in their third year, the first crop 
is usually gathered; and they continue to yield 
until they are 10 or 12 years old. The best time 
for gathering tea is while the leaves are small, 
young and juicy ; and the first eatemne should 
commence about the close of February, when 
the leaves are young and unexpanded; the 
second about the beginning of April; and the 
third during the month of June. Leaves in- 
tended for green tea are thinly spread out on 
trays, where they remain for 1 or 2 hours, in 
order that the superfluous moisture may be 
evaporated, when they arethrown into the roast- 
ing-pans, placed over brisk wood fires. In these 
pans they are rapidly moved about and shaken 
up by the workmen until they become quite 
flaccid and moist, and give off considerable 
vapor. After remaining in the pans 4 or 5 
minutes, transfer them to the rolling table; 
take up as many as can be pressed together with 
the hands ; work them up into the form of a 
ball and roll them upon the table until they are 
greatly compressed; continue this until all the 
leaves are used; then shake them out upon flat 
trays; let them remain thus for a few minutes, 
then again throw them into a pan; place them 
over a slow but steady fire and keep them in 
rapid motion with the fingers. In about 1 hour 
the leaves are well dried, and exhibit a dull 
green color, which subsequently becomes 
brighter. When a sufficient quantity of leaves 
have been thus treated, they are winnowed 
through sieves of different sizes, by which sev- 
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eral varieties of tea are made, according to size, 
and the whole cleansed from dust and other im- 
purities. During this operation the coarse teas 
are once reheated, and the finer qualities 3 or 4 
times, by which the leaves acquirea dull bluish- 
green color. The leaves which are to be man- 
ufactured into black tea are first heated and 
manipulated as above described; after which 
they are transferred to a tubular-shaped basket, 
somewhat resembling a dice-box, and contain- 
ing a sieve. This apparatus is placed over a 
charcoal fire, where it remains but a few 
minutes, when the leaves are taken out, and 
again rolled; this operation being repeated a 
second, and sometimes a third time. hen all 
the leaves have thus been treated, they are re- 
placed in the baskets in bulk, and set over a 
slow fire, and, being covered over with a flat 
basket, are allowed to remain thus until quite 
dry; being carefully watched, however, and oc- 
casionally stirred, so as to expose them equally 
to the heat. A black color is thus produced, 
which subsequently improves. The other pro- 
cesses of sorting, sifting and reheating are simi- 
lar to those used with the green teas. Teas are 
Classified under 8 heads, Green, Black and 
Scented. The principal green teas are Gun- 
powder, Hyson, Young Hyson, Twankay or Im- 
perial Hyson, Japan and Java, colored and un- 
colored. The principal black teas are Congou, 
Moning and Kxaisow, Souchong, Oolong, Or- 
ange, Pekoe, Canton and Foo Choo, and Caper, 
and Imperial tea from Java. Scented teas have a 
foreign flavor and odor imparted to them by be- 
ing placed during the process of manufacture 
with certain aromatic flowers. The blossoms 
of the sweet-scented olive are extensively used 
for this purpose, and impart. to the tea a very 
fragrant and delicate scent. They are never 
used alone, usually being mixed with a variety 
of either green or black tea. 

TOBACCO.—A dry, warm, deep, rich, sandy 
loam, containing lime, is the best soil. The land 
must be protected from winds and_ well 
drained. This plant is never raised from seed 

lanted in the field where the crop is to grow, 

ut from transplanting. Seed-beds for raising 
it are generally prepared by burning a brush- 
heap in a warm, sunny place, any time during 
February or March. Reke the brands out, 
leaving the ashes on the ground, then dig the 
soil 5 or 6 in. deep; rake smooth, lay off into 
beds 8 ft wide, and it is ready for sowing. Mix 
a tablespoonful of the seed with 4 pt. dry ashes, 
and scatter evenly over the bed. This amount 
will sow a bed 25 ft. square, and raise plants 
enough for 5 or 6 acres. Do not rake in the 
seed, but roll or pack the bed pretty solidly ; 
cover it with brush or straw until spring opens, 
when it should be removed. The plants will 
soon after start, and in from 4 to 6 weeks be 
* ready to transplant. Keep the weeds out, and 
if necessary water occasionally. When the 
largest leaves are 3 or 4 in. long, if the weather 
is warm, it is time to place in the field. Trans- 
planting is done very much like cabbages and 
tomatoes. The hills should be about 3 ft. apart, 
1 plant to the bill, and flat. Before transplant- 
ing, plow from 8 to 12 in. deep; then harrow un- 
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til the surface is perfectly pulverized. The soil 
must be enriched with guano, or any kind of 
manure thoroughly incorporated. Lay off the 
field in rows 5 ft. 4 in. each way with a shovel 
plow. A small hill, at the crossing of each fur- 
row, should be made, say 2 or 3 hoefuls of loose 
soil, to which give a sharp pat with the hoe in 
order to better retain the moisture after the 
plant is set. The after culture consists in giv- 
ing the tobacco 2 hoeings. The first is per- 
formed while the plants are small, or as soon as 
they have commenced growing nicely, and con- 
sists in taking away a thin layer of the surface 
soil between and around the plants, and substi- 
tuting mellow soil from between the rows; the 
second hoeing js done about 2 weeks later- 
Priming is pulling off the leaves next the ground, 
which, to the number of 4 or 5, have no value. 
A good rule is to prime 6 in. and top to 8 
leaves ; if the land is poor, the plant backward, 
the season advanced, and frost apprehended, 
the priming should not be carried higher than 
4 in. If the soil is unusually rich, and there 
is danger that the top will come to the ground, 
then the priming must rise in proportion. White 
Burley requires the removal of but 2 or 3 leaves. 
Topping is pinching out the bud of the plant, 
in order to cause it to spread and mature, and 
also to prevent it running to seed; it should be 
postponed as long as the circumstances will al- 
low, so as to top as much of the ly at one 
time as possible. A week after the plant has 
been topped, sprouts, or suckers, will start from 
the stalk at the base of every leaf. These must 
be pinched off, or they will try to produce seed, 
seh the growth of the plant Keep them 
pinched off. This process has to be done 3 or 
4 times before the plant’s efforts to produce seed 
is finally overcome. Priming, topping and suck- 
ering should not be done during a rain, or when 
the plant is covered with dew, for rust. invaria- 
bly_ results, injuring the crop. Tobacco is 
ready to be cut when the leaves held up to the 
sun show yellowish, reddish, or brownis spots, 
feel sticky, and will break off short and clean 
when bent. It is usually cut with a hatchet, 
severing the stalks at he ground. Lay the 
stalks smoothly upon the ground and leave 
them to wilt until the leaves can be handled 
without tearing. Do not leave the plants out 
between 11 A. M. and 2 P. M.; load upon a 
wagon and drive to the tabacco house as soon 
as possible. Another method of gathering is to 
have sticks, 4 ft. long, and 4 in. wide; with a 
string tie 2 stalks together and hang them over 
the board; when 1 board is full, hang it in the 
tobacco house. Spearing is very frequently 
practiced; the laths are made shorter and nar- 
rower, and sharpened at once end and thrust 
through the stem at a short piece from the end. 
This method aids the drying out of the stem 
and saves tying. Principal varieties: White 
Burley. The most profitable filler and cutter. 
-— Sweet Oronoko and Flanigan. Two of the 
best old-style bright fillers. — Hester, Hyco and 
Yellow Oronoko. The best varieties for yellow 
wrappers. — Yellow Pryor and Gooch. Good 
manufacturing varieties. — Medley Pryor. A 
good, dark, heavy variety. 
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Prants Usep in THE ‘ARTS. 

CASTOR OIL PLANT.—The best land for the 
growth of the castor oil plant, is a light, sandy, 
loamy soil, with a substratum of clay. Almost 
any soil that will produce Indian corn will ans- 
wer. The ground should be put in condition for 
the seed as for other crops. One thorough plow- 
ing, and 8 or 4 harrowings, with a heavy har- 
row, will be a sufficient preparation ; fall plow- 
ing is desirable, as it more fully exposes the par- 
ticles of the soil to the influence of the frosts 
and tLe atmosphere, thereby pulverizing it and 
preparing it better for the seed. Lay off the 
ground in rows 5 or 6 ft. apart each way; except 
that between every 6th and 7th row, a distance 
of 8 ft. between the rows is left one way to ad- 
mit a horse and wagon or slide to pass to take 
the beans when gathered. Hot water, somewhat 
below the boiling point, should be poured on 
the seed, and they should remain in this water 
24 hours. The temperature of the water will, of 
course, be reduced to the temperature of the 
atmosphere. Applying the hot water once will 
be sufficient. If planted without this prepara- 
tion, they area great while in germinating, many 
of them not making their appearance for 3 or 4 
weeks. Good, sound, plump seed should be se- 
lected ; 4 bus. will plant 10 acres; 8 or 10 seeds 
should be dropped in each hill; when the plants 
are 1 ft. high, thin to 1 in a hill. Care should be 
taken to have the plants clean until 2 ft. high; 
they will then be able to take care of themselves, 
and will grow rapidly. After heavy rains, break 
up the crust between the rows and loosen the soil, 
to derive a greater benefit from the atmosphere. 
‘When the pods begin to turn brown, it is time 
to harvest castor oil beans. Pick 8 rows on 
each side of the wagon, the wagon running over 
1 row; cut the pods from the stock with a knife. 
It is necessary to pick these about twice a week 
when the weather is dry and warm, or they will 
waste in the field. The picking season lasts 6 
or 8 weeks. The pods are taken to a yard with a 
clean-swept surface and a tight board fence 
around it, and spread about; as they ripen and 
burst and the beans fly out, these are caught by 
the board fence and prevented from being lost. 
When the pods are emptied, they are raked up. 
and others are gathered and treated in the same 
way, until all are ripe. Do not allow the beans, 
when drying, to get wet; an open shed is best; 
if you have no shed, when the weather is threat- 
ening, rake into a heap, and cover with a tarpau- 
lin or boards. They should be well fanned and 
winnowed before being sacked for market. The 
oil is procured by 2 methods, expression and 
decoction. 1. Expression. The seeds are first 
ib Sole heated, and subsequently subjected to 
powerful pressure under a hydraulic press, when 
a thick, whitish oil exudes, which is boiled for 
some time in a large quantity of water, until 
it dissolves out the mucilage and coagulates 
the albumen. The clean oil is then removed, 
and boiled with a very small quantity of water, 
to drive off the acrid principle. 2. Decoction. 
The seeds are bruised first, and then boiled in 
water until the oil rises to the surface, when it 
is skimmed off, and again boiled to remove the 
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acrid principle. This oil is usually of a darket 
color than the first. Castor oil is used for med- 
icinal purposes; for lubricating larger classes 
of machinery ; for mixing with other oils; for 
burning purposes ; as an excellent oil for the 
hair, and in mixing with paints. 
COLZA.—Succeeds best on a rich, light soil, 
well manured and carefully worked. It flourish- 
es in soils of aslightly clayey nature, if they are 
light in texture. Spring colza must be sown 
during the latter part of May, in drills, or 
broadcast. Winter colza is sown in 3 ways, 
broadcast, in rows, and in beds for subsequent 
transplantation. Drill barrows are used for sow- 
ing the seed in rows, which are laid off at a dis- 
tance of 18 in. from each other—thus admitting 
of the use of a cultivator for clearing out the 
weeds. The period of sowing is generally from 
the 15th of July to the 15th of August, and about 
6 lbs. of seed are used to the acre, when sown 
broadcast, butonly about 3 lbs. when planted in 
drills; the seeds being dropped about 1 in. 
apart in the direction of the rows. If planted in 
rows, the cultivator is run through them in the 
month of March, to clean out the weeds, and 
loosen the soil; after which they require no 
farther attention until harvest. Winter colza 
matures about the beginning of July, and, as 
the seeds are apt to shed, it is necessary to cut 
the plants when the seed pods begin to turn 
yellow and become transparent, at which time 
the seeds, though still tender, are of a dark 
brown color, and will ripen in the stack or mow. 
When over-ripe, the plants are cut only in the 
morning and evening, while the dewis on them. 
Ifthe crop is a heavy one, the colza, immediately 
after being bound in sheaves, is stacked in the 
fleld where grown, in cone-shaped stacks, so 
constructed as to exclude rain, where it remains 
untilthe grain has fully matured, which is gen- 
erally in 8 or 10 days. The fermentation which 
takes place in the stacks, gives the grain a fine 
color, and adds to its quality. A small crop is 
taken at once into the barn, and threshed; but 
large crops are sometimes trodden out in the 
field by the feet of horses, the ground being 
covered with stout hempen cloth. If the seed 
is kept in bulk after it is threshed, it should fre- 
quently be turned and stirred to prevent it from 
heating, to which it issubject. As it keeps bet- 
ter when mixed with the chaff, it should only 
be cleaned when about to to be sold or pressed. 
To procure the oil, put the seed in bags and 
submit it to the pressure of a powerful press. 
The refuse is called oil-cake. The oil is used to 
burn in lamps, as well as for many other useful 
purposes. {he cake remaining after the extrac- 
tion of the oil, forms an excellent article of food 
for cattle, and is sometimes used as a manure. 
INDIGO.—Indigo thrives best in a free, rich 
soil, and in awarm situation, frequently refresh- 
ed with moisture. In the West Indies it may 
be grown on comparatively poor, dry soils, but 
to most advantage in those that are fertile. In 
the Southern States, the plant requires a good, 
rich, deep soil. After the ground has been thor- 
oughly plowed and harrowed, the seeds may be 
sown with a drill, in rows, distant from each 
other about 12 or 14 in, As the plants shoot up, 
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they must be frequently weeded, and carefully 
tended until they spread sufficiently to cover 
the ground ; when cultivated in great quantities, 
the seeds are merely strewn rather thickly in 
little shallow pits, hoed up at a distance of 6 
or 7 in, apart, and immediately covered with 
earth. Plants thus raised, thrive better than 
those sown in drills, but require more care in 
weeding; 4 bus. of seed will sow 20. acres. 
From rich land the yield in 12 months will 
average 500 lbs. of indigo to the acre ; if kept 
free from weeds, the plant will yield 3 or 4 crops 
each year, as it rattoons, or sends up new shoots 
after each cutting. It must be replanted every 
season. They arrive at full perfection in 2 or 
3 months. When in full blossom and the lower 
leaves begin to dry, they are ready to cut; 
while the morning dew 1s still on them, cut 
them off with a reaping hook a few inches from 
the root and tie up in bundles. After cutting, 
they are immersed in vats, where they remain 
until macerated. The liquor is then drawn off 
into another vat, in which it is beat until the 
fecula separates, when the latter is let off into 
a third vat, and allowed to stand for some time; 
it is then strained through cloth bags, and af- 
terwards evaporated to dryness in shallow 
wooden boxes, placed in a shady situation. Be- 
fore becoming quite hard, it is cut into square 
pieces, and packed in cases for shipment. Fer- 
mentation is not essential to its extraction, as a 
mere infusion of the plant in hot water deposits 
indigo by standing in the air. The only solvent 
of pure indigo is sulphuric acid, with which it 
forms a deep blue pasty mass, soluble in water, 
and largely used in dyeing. For the manufac- 
ture of indigo on a small scale, ordinary barrels 
will supply the place of vats; and holes bored 
in them at regular intervals from top to bottom 
will serve to draw the liquor off as required. 
The coloring matter of indigo is largely used in 
manufactures, principally for dyeing woolen 
and cotton fabrics, and for coloring morocco. 
Varieties: Wild, Guatemala, and French. 
MADDER.—Madder needs a rich, deep, loamy 
soil, containing a considerable infusion of lime 
and vegetable matter. It will grow in_ light 
soils, if they are fertile and of sufficient depth, 
but they must be well manured. The sets are 
obtained from the surface roots of the old 
plants, or from seeds sown in the previous year, 
and transplanted in June. The selection of sets 
from the growing crop should be made when it 
is dug in the fall; those which grow horizon- 
tally, and have numerous eyes, are regarded as 
the best, and should be separated from the low- 
er roots, and buried in the cellar during the 
winter; previous to planting, they should be 
cut into pieces containing from 2 to 5 eyes each. 
Plow the land deep in September and in Octo- 
ber; let it lie in ridges during the winter to be 
acted on by the frost; when the ground is dry 
and warm in spring, plow again deeply and 
harrow well; strike the land off into ridges with 
a plow, making them 3 ft. wide, with water-fur- 
rows 4 ft. in width between. If the ground is 
moist, raise the ridges 10 or 12 in. above the sur- 
face; but if dry, 6 or 8 in.; then level and shave 
the ridges with a harrow. Plant in May, or 
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earlier if there is no danger of frost. Stretch a 
line lengthwise the beds; with a hoe, make holes 
6 in. from the edge, along both margins of the 
beds, and in the middle, leaving a space of 12 
in. between each hole; insert the sets and cover 
from 2 to 4 in. deep with fine earth, and press 
it down with the foot. As soon as the plants 
appear above the pee carefully hoe and 
keep free from weeds ; when 10 or 12 in. high, 
cover the tops, except the extreme ends, with 
fine mold taken from the alleys; bend them out- 
ward and inward, so as so fill all vacant spaces, 
and repeat as often as the plants become long 
enough, in order to assist the plants to form 
new roots. The 2nd year the beds must be 
freed from weeds and the plants covered as be- 
fore. Keep the edges of tha beds as high as the 
centres, so the rains will not run off and the 
plants suffer from drought. The 8rd and 4th 
years little attention is required. Plow out the 
roots during September of the 8rd year in warm 
latitudes, and during September of the 4th 
year in colder climates. Remove the top of the 
plants with a sharp edged shovel, then with a 
plow turn a furrow outward, beam deep, 
around the edge of each bed; plow another fur- 
row as before inside the last, and proceed until 
the beds have all been turned over. To cleanse 
the roots take them to astream or pump; put 4 
bus. at a time into a large sieve and wash well ; 
then lay them on slanting platforms to dry. 
After the 8rd day’s drying protect from dew 
and rain by covering with Roands In 5 or 
6 days they will be sufficiently dry. Or they 
may be dried in kilns like hops. As soonss the 
roots are thoroughly dried, they may be kroken 
in a cast-iron bark-mill, and then cleansed by a 
fanning machine, after which they may be ground 
fine in a grist-mill, and packed in barrels like 
flour. Ifnot packed immediately they gather 
dampness from the atmosphere, which prevents 
them from grinding freely. The addition of a 
little carbonate of lime while grinding im- 

roves the color considerably. The best color- 
ing matter is prepared from the heart of the 
root, and the older roots are preferable to the 
young ones. Madder is a principal ingredient 
in nearly all the dyes used by calico printers ; 
and for woolen goods it furnishes blue, black, 
purple, red, buff, orange, olive, yellow, brown, 
and many other colors. 

RAPE.—The soil best suited to rape, is a rich, 
deep, dry soil. It is cultivated in the same 
manner as turnips, but requires less culture and 
manure. Sow the seed in May, in drills or 
broadcast. If sown broadcast, 4 qts. will be re- 
quired; but if sown in drills, 4 that quantity 
will be sufficient. Keep the plants free from 
weeds and the soil in good condition. The 
seed ripens in July, and the plant must be har- 
vested with great care to prevent loss of seed 
from handling. After threshing, the seed should 
be divided into small parcels and frequently 
turned. Oil is extracted from the seed by press- 
ure and grinding, and when purified burns with 
a brilliant flame. The cake left, aftey the oil is 
expressed, furnishes a nourishing food for cat- 
tle. The seeds are used for the food of domes- 
ticated birds. When they are used as a green 
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food for cattle, its leaves are unsurpassed. 

SAFFLOWER, or BASTARD SAFFRON.—Cul- 
tivated in various parts of Europe. Thrives 
equally well in a light soil, or in a rich, friable, 
black earth. Sow the seed in rows or in patch- 
es, 2 ft. distant each way in spring; after the 
plants make their appearance above the ground, 
thin to 1 ft. apart; stir the soil well and keep 
free from weeds until the flowers begin to ex- 
pand. The petals of the flowerets are cut off as 
the flowers expand, and are dried. This oper- 
ation is performed in the early part of each day 
until October, when the plants are pulled up, 
sheaved, shocked and threshed, to obtain the 
seeds. Some beautiful rose and scarlet colors 
are obtained from this plant, to be used in dye- 
ing. Rouge is also obtained from safflower. 
The seeds Friis an oil, which is used by paint- 
ers and in pharmacy. 

SUMAC.—The soil best adapted to its growth 
possesses little clay, an abundance of lime, and a 
moderate proportion of silica ; is naturally mel- 
low, warm and dry after a rain. <A hilly place 
is preferable to a plain, and a southern aspect 
toa northern one. It also requires to be culti- 
vated alone and in the open sun. It is propa- 
gated from sprouts that come up around the 
mature shrubs. The best sprouts are those 
from shrubs in a good state of growth, and from 
regions where they prosper most. Plant them 
26 to 27} in. apart, in soil prepared by spading 
holes 26 to 30 in. square and 8 in. deep, or they 
may be planted in trenches. Begin at the head 
of the lines and fill in the soil upon the roots; 
work the spaces between so as to bring up the 
soil in parallel lines on the plantation. Wien 
duiston! cut off plants to the height of 5 or 6 in. 
with a large cutting hook, taking care to put 
the foot down by the side of the stalk to pre- 
vent it from being pulled up. Keep the soil 
soft and porous around the plants and keep free 
from weeds. The hoe should be used where 
the culture is not deep. It gives a crop the 2nd 
‘ea after setting out, and regularly thereafter. 

‘or the purpose of tanning white and delicate- 
ly colored leather, collections are made in June; 
while for tanning dark colored leathers, and for 
dyeing and calico printing in dark colors, where 
the slightly yellow color will have no injurious 
effect, the collections are made in July. The 
plant must be cut in clear weather, and spread 
on a floor in such a manner as to allow it to dry 
rapidly; for, when fermentation begins in a 
small portion of it, the whole mass soon becomes 
seriously impaired. When dry, the plants may 
be cut up by a straw cutter, and put into sacks 
for market, or be ground fine in a bark mill. 

SUNFLOWER.—The soil for profitable culti- 
vation should be rich and sandy, but it will 
grow in almost any soil. Sow the seeds earl 
in the spring in rows, leaving 2 ft. between each 
row. After the plants have attained the height 
of 3 ft. they need but little cultivation. Where 
the plants stand some time after the seeds ripen 
they will be self-sowing. Each flower will fur- 
nish about a gill of seed. The seeds, when fed 
in moderate quantities, are excellent for horses 
and poultry. The oil extracted from the seed 
is excellent for table use, being equal to olive oil 
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for burning in lamps, and for the manufacture 
of soaps. The green leaves, dried and powder- 
ed, make excellent fodder for milch cows, when 
mixed with bran. The seed receptacles are made 
into blotting paper, and the inner part of the 
stalk into fine writing paper; the woody por- 
tions are consumed as fuel, and from the result- 
ing ash valuable potash is obtained. The plant 
or flowers are remarkable for absorbing malari- 
al poison, and should be planted near the house 
in all sections where malarial diseases prevail. 
Varieties: Californian. A. handsome variety, 
bearing large, double flowers of a rich orange 
color.—Green Centered. A very double variety; 
the plant grows to a height of 4 ft.— Helianthus 
Argophyllus. A very pretty double sort, bear- 
ing a bright yellow flower of fine size with silky 
white leaves. There are other varieties which 
bear globular formed flowers of a bright saffron 
color. 

TEASEL.—Requires a deep, rich, moist, loamy 
soil. Sow the seed in spring; but the plants 
are not available for use until the 2d year. To 
procure an annual crop, plant the seed in 2 
rows, 16 in. apart, leaving a space of 12 in. be- 
tween the plants in the row; at the distance of 
4 ft. plant 2 more rows in the same manner, 
and so on over the field ; 1 pk. of seed will be 
sufficient for an acre. Keep the plants free 
from weeds. In Belgium they are sown in spring; 
in August or September they are transplanted, 
and 12 months after this the first crop Is gath- 
ered. Teasel is of a greenish yellow color when 
ripe. Harvesting is generally done at 3 differ- 
ent times, with intervals of 10 days each. The 
operator, whose hands are covered with a pair 
of stout gloves, is furnished with a short-bladed 
knife, having a string attached to the handle, 
which is passed around his wrist. He seizes 
the ripe heads, cuts them off with about 9 in. of 
the stem, and ties them up in handfuls with a 
perfectly ripened stem. In the evening they 
are placed in a dry shed, and, when the weather 
is clear, they are exposed to the heat of the sun 
until they become perfectly dry ; they are then 
sorted for market. The burr must be 14 in. long 
to be marketable. The burrs are used to raise 
the nap on woolen cloth. The seed is useful for 
feeding poultry. 

WELD.—Fertile loams produce the best crops, 
but it will grow on a variety of soils. Plow and 
harrow the soil well, then sow the seed, either 
broadcast or in drills, in May, or later, and cov- 
er lightly; 2 qts. to 1 gal. are sown to the acre. 
If sown in drills, make the drills 12 in. apart, 
and as soon as the plants make their appearance 
above the ground, thin out until they are 6 in. 
from each other. Keep the plants free from 
weeds and the ground well stirred. The plants 
flower in July of the 2d year. When the bloom 
has been produced the whole length of the stems, 
and the plants are just beginning to turn of a 
light or yellowish color, they are pulled up by 
the roots insmall handfuls,which are tied round 
with a wisp of straw or one of the stalks, and 
set upright in stacks of 4 or 5 bundles each, to 
dry; when sufficiently dry, which is usually in 
about a fortnight, they are bound up into larger 
bundles, ready for market. Used in dyeing. 
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WOAD.—Deecp, rich, mellow soils produce the 
best crops, but a good crop may be obtained 
upon alluvial soils. Plow the ground deeply in 
the fall; replow in spring and cross harrow. 
Sow the seed broadeast, in March ; but a better 
method is to plant in rows, allowing sufficient 
space to admit of a cultivator. When sown in 
rows, 2 lbs. are sufficient for an acre, but if 
sown broadcast, 5 or 6 lbs. are required. Steep 
the seed some time before sowing. Keep the 
plants free from weeds, thin and hoe. If sown 
early, the leaves of the plants are ready for har- 
vesting in July, which is done as soon as the 
leaves are full grown, and while they retain 
their perfect green color. The leaves are collect- 
ed in becliate: which are proportioned in number 
to the extent of the crop. They are picked off 
by hand, being grasped firmly, and separated 
from the stem by a sudden twist. In favorable 
seasons the plants often yield 2 or 8 crops of 
leaves. The after croppings should be kept 
from the others, as their mixture with the first 
would injure the value of the crop. To save the 
seeds, the leaves are allowed to remain on some 
of the plants during the second year; when it 
ripens in July or August, it is treated like tur- 
nip seed. The leaves are dried, ground to a 
paste, and after being left in heaps for about a 
fortnight, the crust formed on the outside of the 
pressed heaps is rubbed and mixed with the in- 
terior portions, and then formed into oval balls 
which are pressed into wooden molds. When 
required for the purpose of dyeing, the balls 
are broken into fragments and allowed to fer- 
ment, when a dense fetid fume arises. An infu- 
sion may be obtained by steeping the leaves in 
water, which will impart a green dye, and this 
green will change to blue on exposure to the 
air. Woad is used for what is termed “ sad- 
dening.” 
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REMARKS.—The principal varieties are cane 
and beet root. The only difference existing 
between beet root and cane sugars is in the dif- 
ference of the size of the crystals, those of the 
beet root being the larger. 

BEET-ROOT.—The soil should be deep, mel- 
low, free from stones, and abundantly rich. A 
deep, sandy loam, with plenty of vegetable mat- 
ter, produces a profitable crop. A strong clay 
is not suitable, neither is a soil that is low and 
naturally wet and cold. Plant in rows ata dis- 
tance of 2 ft., 6 in., from each other, and at in- 
tervals of 12 in. in the rows. Deep plowing and 
pulverization of the soil are essentjal to the full 
development of the root. Put the seed in the 
second during March or April, and carefully 
tend the plants during the early stages of 
their growth, clearing out all weeds and thin- 
ning the plants where necessary. Moist weather 
is the most suitable for performing these oper- 
ations, and a cultivator may be used with advan- 
tage. An application of phosphoric acid in the 
spring materially increases the yield of sugar. 
Harvesting is done largely with the plow. The 
beets should not be bruised. They should be 
thoroughly dry before storing, and are profit- 
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able for sugar purposes only when grown with- 
in easy distance of a factory. Of all the varie- 
ties the White Silesian is the best known. It 
is pear-shaped, penetrates about 12 in. into the 
ground, and throws out a great many rootlets. 

BEET-ROOT SUGAR, Manufacture of. — The 
first ep is to free the roots from foreign mat- 
ters. For this purpose, they are thrown into a 
rapid current in a stoning machine. The stones 
are then collected by the machine and _ fall to 
the bottom. The roots are taken up by the 
current and tossed out of the machine. The 
roots, thus freed from all stones, are passed 
through a washing machine. The next step is 
the extraction of the juice, and this may be done 
either by rasping and pressing or by maceration. 
Rasping is accomplished by means of a machine, 
consisting of a revolving drum, armed with 
teeth. The roots are introduced by a hopper 
and are forced against the saw-like teeth. Water 
is injected at the same time, and the pulp falls 
into a receptacle below. The pulp is placed in 
woolen sacks, and these are put in the press 
with their mouths doubled under, and are sepa- 
rated by iron plates, and the pile is put on a 
modwable plate of a powerful hydraulic press, 
which expresses 50 per cent. The next step to 
be taken, is maceration. The pulp is intro- 
duced into a press and the remaining juice ex- 
tracted by an agitator. This must be kept in 
regular motion, not too fast. The juice thus ob- 
tained is passed into a vessel whose strainers de- 
tain the ligneous matters held by the juice. 
The juice is then clarified by simply boiling 
with the addition of a little lime. Raise the 
juice to a temperature of 122° to 167° Fahr.; 
then draw off the juice clear, press the scum, 
and collect the juice in a boiler, and treat with 
cahonic acid; produce carbonic acid gas by 
Lurning shaven) in a small furnace and inject- 
ing it into the mass. The next thing to be done, 
is the concentration of the thin juice; boil the 
juice until it becomes thick; then pass it into 
a cistern, where it must be heated to the boiling 
point; then filter through animal charcoal; 
remove the matter obtained by boiling in 
vacuo. The sticky mass obtained from the 
vacuum pan must now be crystallized. This is 
performed by centrifugal machines. The oper- 
ations are now the same as in making sugar from 
the canes. (See Sugar Cane Juice, Concentra- 
tion and Defecation of, etc.) 

GLUCOSE.—This is sugar manufactured from 
any carbo-hydrates, starch, dextrine, cellulose, 
etc., but is generally prepared from corn starch, 
although potatoes are used largely and eco- 
nomically, especially in a productive year. 1. 
To manufacture it from corn, soak the shelled 
corn in hot water for a period ranging from 13 
to 5 days; if itis not to be fermented, the water 
is changed when it begins to sour; it is then 
ground with the ordinary burr stones, and with 
a stream of water running into the hopper with 
the corn. The mixture is then run on fine, vi- 
bratory sieves, with more water added; the 
finer, starchy part of the corn is washed through 
the sieves, while the hull, gluten and woody 
fibre go over the tail of the sieves, and after the 
water is squeezed from it by rollers is sold for 
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feed. The portion that went through the sieves 
is run into tanks and settled; the water is 
then drawn off, and the sediment again mixed 
with clean water and treated with caustic sodu, 
to separate any trace of gluten from the 
starchy matter. It is next run into long, metal- 
lined troughs or vats; these descend slightly, 
and most of the water runs off at the lower end, 
leaving the sediment at the bottom. The sedi- 
ment is left to settle and dry somewhat, and is 
then shoveled out, and known as green starch, 
about 50 per cent of it being water. Itis now in a 
condition to be made either into starch, or into 
glucose. Water containing .01 of sulphuric 
acid is heated to the boiling point; a mixture of 
the starch and water is also heated and allowed 
to flow gradually into the water. After boil- 
ing this 4 hour, chalk is added, to neutralize 
the acid; the clear liquid is now drawn off and 
evaporated. The sediment forms the sugar. — 
2. Moisten linen or cotton cloth, paper, or saw- 
dust with concentrated sulphuric acid, anda 
gummy mass will be formed. After a few days 
dissolve this in a large quantity of water and 
boil 8 or 10 hours; add chalk, and | oages as 
if made from starch. — 3. Glucose from pota- 
toes is made by a similar process as the above; 
the raw potato being grated into water and the 
fecula treated similarly to that of corn. 

SUGAR CANE.—A perennial-rooted plant, at- 
taining the height of from 6 to 12 ft., and sur- 
mounted by a terminal panicle, 1 to 3 ft. long, 
of a grayish color. A rich alluvial soi! is best 
adapted to the sugar cane. It is a very exhaust- 
ing crop, and the rich lands of Louisiana have 
become much exhausted by a continuous culti- 
vation of it. Itis propagated by cuttings. In 
Louisiana and the West Indies new canes are 
not planted every year; the roots retain their 
vitality for years, and continue to produce canes 
ee ote! as good as those cut from the first 
planting. This system of culture is called 
“rattooning.” In ee plants from which 
to make cuttings, those with healthy, succulent 
tops should be taken instead of the hard, wood 
ones. In renewing a field, the canes are usual- 
ly planted in rows, a space of 6 ft. in width being 
left between each row; make a series of holes in 
the ground ina direct line, in each of which place 
2 joints of the cane and draw the earth loosely 
over them. With the exception of an occasion- 
al hoeing, the sugar cane requires little atten- 
tion. Tocut the canes seize them with the left 
hand, draw them forward, and with a single 
blow of the cane-knife, cut them off close to the 
root; then strip off their leaves, and divide 
them into 2 or 83 pieces, and they are ready for 
the mill. Varieties: Otaheite, and Brazilian or 
Creole grow in the West Indies; the Bourbon, 
Red Ribbon, Blue Ribbon, Yellow Ribbon or 
Java, Green Ribbon, and Gray are grown in 
the Southern States. 

SUGAR CANE JUICE, Concentration and Defe- 
cation of, Etc.—To obtain the juice, the canes 
are crushed between powerful rollers. The 
juice flows into a pan placed beneath the mill, 
and it is then conveyed to the clarifiers, or 
pumped up into a receiver, and distributed 
where required. The canes, after being proper- 
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ly cured, are useful for fuel. The strength of 
the juice is tested by a saccharometer, which is 
plunged into it and the height at which it floats 
carefully noted. The defecation of the juice is 
conducted in pans, placed over flues so ar- 
ranged that the heat can be shut off from 1 of 
the pans without interfering with the others. 
When the receiving-tank is full, the juice is 
conveyed into the defecating pans by a wooden 
gutter, and, when slightly warm, a sufficient 
amount of cream of lime is added to neutralize 
the free acid, and to assist in coagulating the 
vegetable albumen contained in the solution. 
When the heat is increased all impurities rise 
to the surface, leaving the clear juice below. On 
the appearance of ebullition the dampers are 
closed, and the juice allowed to stand about 20 
minutes, when it is drawn off from the bottom, 
and conveyed to the first clarifier. The process 
of clarifying is conducted in 2 iron pans, lined 
with sheet copper, which are placed much 
nearer the fire, but higher up than the defecat- 
ors. They are both in a line with the flue; but 
the first, which is the largest, and most remote 
from the fire, is placed about 2 in. lower down 
than the second. Both pans are surrounded by 
a gutter, and whatever overtlows from the sec- 
ond during ebullition, finds its way back into 
the first, and all the impurities which escaped 
removal in the defecators, and which are skim- 
med from the boiling liquid in the clarifier, pass 
through an opening at one side of the gutter in- 
to a scum-kettle, placed alongside of the train. 
As soon as it settles, all the good syrup is again 
returned to the first clarifier by the aid of a 

ump, with which the scum-kettle is furnished. 

he juice, after being thoroughly purified, is 
conveyed to the evaporators, 2in number, both 
surrounded by a copper curb, that around the 
smallest pan being the highest. This prevents 
the syrup from the first evaporator boiling over 
into the second, while at the same time it allows 
the overflow from the second to find its way 
back to the first. If sufficiently boiled to strike, 
the fire is withdrawn, and the syrup baled into 
a gutter, by which it is conveyed into the cool- 
ers, distant about 10 ft. from the second evap- 
orator. The coolers are oblong troughs, usual- 
ly about 10 ft. in length, 5 ft. in breadth, and 
12 in. deep, made of 2-in. pine-boards. They 
are arranged in a double row,-parallel with the 
train, and each has sufficient capacity for 3 
“strikes,” all of which are not run into 1 cooler 
consecutively, but into 3 coolers alternately, un- 
til that number are filled, when 38 more are 
brought into use. While cooling, the sugar is 
agitated with a small wooden rake, which is 
drawn through the mass once after each “strike.” 
This promotes crystallization, and in a few hours 
the sugar sets or grains. A few days subse- 
quently the sugar is dug out of the coolers, and 
carried in tubs to the purging-house, where it 
is emptied into hogsheads, the bottoms of which 
are perforated, to allow the molasses to drain 
away. When it enters the purging-house, it is a 
dark brown mass, containing about 40 per cent. 
of molasses; but, if the house be even moder- 
ately warm, this soon commences to drip into a 
tank placed beneath the open joists upon which 
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the hogsheads rest. As the sugar settles down 
the hogsheads are replenished, either with sugar 
which has already been purged, or with fresh 
material from the coolers. At the expiration 
of 1 month, or thereabouts, the hogsheads are 
headed up, and stored, or sent off to the place 
of shipment. Boiling by steam is practiced on 
many plantations, and has many advantages 
over the old process, though more costly. 
SUGAR CANE, Chinese or Sorgo, and African 
or Imphee.— Sandy upland soil is best, black 
bottom soil is worst. New land yields good syr- 
up. Land freshly man- 
ured gives poor syrup. 
Clay land gives good syr- 
up, but not so large a 
yield. The soil, unless 
rich, should be well ma- 
nuredinthefall with vege- 
table or rotten stable ma- 
nure. This is especially 
needed with clay lands. 
Plant in a ridge rather 
than a furrow; the seed 
should be soaked in warm 
water until an appearence 
of germination 1s perceiv- 
ed; let the rows run east 
and west; plant shallow 
and not thickly; if in rows, 4 ft. apart; if in 
drills, allow 4 to 6 in. between each sced; keep 
the ground free from weeds; the seed may be 
sown under glass, and planted in the open 
ground when about 1 mo. old. In sections 
where the cane is liable to frost in the fall, plant- 
ing should be done early, as soonas the ground 
is thoroughly warm. As soon as the plant 
comes up, destroy the weeds and keep clean un- 
til ready for the plow. It is especially impor- 
tant to give the plant every assistance in the 
early stages of its growth, as itis a slow grower 
at first, and if left alone will be choked with 
weeds. As soon as the rows can be followed 
stir the soil about the hills. When large enough 
low and cultivate same as corn. ,When about 
Oin. high it may be turned out, as it is then 
able to take care of itself, and further plowin 
would only do damage by cutting the roots an 
injuring the stalks. The suckers should be pull- 
ed off, as they sap the strength of the cane. 
Cane should be cut when the seed is in the 
dough, and several days ahead of grinding, as it 
will be more free from impurities ifonteds few 
days before going to mill. Top the cane by cut- 
ting off 1 or 2 joints, then cut and throw into wind- 
rows. If it is desired to strip the cane, it can 
be done now, by catching hold of the top end 
and drawing the stalks from the heaps. Bind 
the cane with 2 bands, having from 3 to 50 stalks 
ina bundle. It is believed by many that it is 
not necessary to strip the cane; unstripped 
cane yields more syrup and fuel than stripped. 
After a week or 10 days, if not wanted for im- 
mediate working up, the cane should be removed 
to shelter. The cane should never be left to be 
overtaken by frost before it is cut, or it will be 
seriously injured. When a severe frost is 
threatened the cane should be cut without strip- 
ping, and laid in windrows. The bladesshould 
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not be simipped until the cane is wanted for 
grinding. By cutting before frost, and curing 
with blades on, the cane may be kept for a 
month, or longer, without injury. It should be 

rotected from rain and frost as much as _possi- 

le. The tops shoud be laid in piles convenient 
for gathering to dry, and may be left until the 
grinding is over. If not intended for use at once, 
cross pile the bundles, leaving suitable space for 
the circulation of air through the pile, or stand 
them up on ends, if by so doing it can be kept 
out of the dirt. The principal varieties of the 
Imphee are the Liberian, which has a deep red 
soak the Neeazana, which has cream or wood 
colored seeds, and the Oomseeana, which has 
dark brown seed. The Amber is a variety of 
sugar cane which has the characteristics of the 
Sorgo and Imphee; grows quite tall; head not 
so open and branching as the sorgo. It receives 
its name from ripening early, and from the 
bright amber color which characterizes the syr- 
up when properly made from it. 

SUGAR CANE JUICE, Chinese and African, 
Concentration and Defecation of. Ete.—When the 
cane is to pass through the mill, let the butts 
enter first. Good work requires 3 rolls in the 
mill, that the mill be strong, and that the rolls 
run evenly and remain set in place. Immedi- 
ately after the juice comes from the mill it must 
be freed from its surrounding impurities. Its 
quality will depend on the rapidity and skill 
with which this is done. The rough stuff can 
be disposed of mechanically by some such de- 
vice as strainer wire, or coarse cloth, or straw 
filter, but the acids and otherimpurities held in 
solution can be freed only by chanted action 
and heat. The use of limeis the best method of 
neutralizing acids. Its application requires 
care and judgment. It must be pure and fresh, 
not used in its caustic state, but slacked fre- 
quently during the day, being reduced to the 
consistency of milk of lime. The exact quanti- 
ty to be used depends entirely on the amount 
of acid in the juice and must be determined by 
an experienced eye, or tests with litmus paper. 
Next to lime, heat is the chief agent in defeca- 
tion. Its effect depends upon its prompt appli- 
cation and proper distribution, as well as its 
withdrawal as required. On account of the 
rapidity with which the juice changes from ex- 
posure to the air, it is important that all the 
process of uefecation should progress rapidly. 
In fact the defecation with lime and _ purifica- 
tion by heat should be combined, the juice run- 
ning directly from the mill into the defecator. 
The lime is then added. There are 3 methods 
of concentrating or evaporating the sugar cane 
juice: Ist. By the direct application of fire only 
(as in kettles,common pans and the evaporator); 
2d. By the use of both fire and steam (as in 
trains composed of fire evaporating pans, and 
steam defecating and finishing pans); 8d. By 
the employment of steam alone bes in the ordi- 
nary steam trains, or the steam trains with vacu- 
um pan). While the steam train is complete 
in itself, a vacuum pan is often used, especially 
onthe larger plantations, as an adjunct to it. 
In operations on a very large scale the use of 
steam for evaporating cane juice is preferable to 
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fire, as it allows perfect control of the heat, and 
is more expeditious. Through pipes the heat- 
ing surface is immersed in the liquid, and it can 
not be injured by burning. It also economizes 
fuel and effects a great saving of labor. The steam 
train, as used inthe most complete modern sugar 
works, consists of a series of vessels of different 
sizes, properly proportioned, and arranged in 
order, and allsupplied within withsteam heating 

ipes, connected by branches with a main pipe 

rom the boiler. This places the successive op- 
erations of defecating, concentrating and finish- 
ing by steam, under the immediate and conven- 
ient control of the sugar-maker. The heat is 
readily increased or diminished or withdrawn 
from either vessel at pleasure. As sugar-mak- 
ing by a connected steam train is a continuous 
as well as rapid process, it is important that 
proper arrangement and proportions of all the 
parts be provided, including also the even and 
reliable working of the mill, so that the contin- 
uity of the operations may be harmoniously and 
effectively preserved to the end. The effective- 
ness of the steam train may be seriously im- 
paired or totally destroyed by ignorant manage- 
ment, or improper proportions of vessels and 
pipes. In constructiug a steam train, experi- 
ence and skill are absolutely necessary. If the 
planter has an engine and boiler of sufficient 
capacity to run his mill and plenty of steam to 
spare, he can use steam profitably, either with 
steam pans entire, or with steam pans for de- 
fecating and finishing, and a fire evaporator for 
concentrating. In the practical operation of 
the latter plan, the juice is defecated by steam, 
then passes into an evaporator, where it is con- 
centrated nearly to the sugar point, and then 
on to the batterie, where it is finished by steam. 
After a thorough defecation of the juice, and its 
rapid concentration to the sugar point, the next 
object is to secure crystallization. The liquid 
should be put into shallow coolers, and kept at 
a moderate warmth and even temperature. 
Nature will do the rest. After the sugar has 
erystallizedin the coolers, all that remains to do 
is to separate it from the molasses. This may 
be done by draining. The best means is by the 
use of a centrifugal. This rapidly expels the 
molasses from the sugar by force, leaving the 
sugar dry and finished. 
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COTTON.—Clay loam and silicious soil, and a 
clay subsoil, are best for upland cotton. Sea 
Island cotton grows only on low, wet lands. 
Deep plowing and underdraining are necessary. 
Piowing should be done in January, February 
or March. Lay off rows 4 ft. apart witha shov- 
el plow; double furrow, and put in fertilizers 8 
in. deep; ridge with a long scooter, 5 in. wide, 
where the rows are to be planted; make the 
beds with a turning plow, and subsoil the fur- 
rows with the turn plow; split out the middle 
with a shallow plow; plant with a cotton seed 
sower and cover with a board or harrow. The 
seed should be sown in hills from 8 to 20 in. 
apart, 6 to 8 seeds to the hill. Planting is gen- 
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erally done after the last frost in spring; 2 to 
5 bus. of seed will plant an acre. When the 

lants are 2 in. high, thin to 2 or 3 stalks in a 

ill; 10 days after the crop is hoed, or hasa 
little dirt thrown around the plants with a plow; 
2 weeks later it is again hoed and plowed, all 
grass and weeds being removed. In 2 or 8 
weeks more, it is again hoed and plowed, after 
which there is nothing more to do. The bolls 
of cotton mature and open in July or August. 
Picking is generally done by the hand as soon 
as the pods are well open. After picking it is 
spread out on scaffolds to dry. When a seed 
pressed between the teeth will crack with some 
noise, it is sufficiently dry. It should be turn- 
ed and stirred frequently. In cleansing, the 
first machine through which the cotton is pass- 
ed is called a whipper, and consists of a cylinder 
6 or 8 ft. in length, made of slats, reeds, or wire. 
One end is closed, and the other open. The 
centre of the cylinder is traversed by a shaft, in- 
tersected with rods reaching to within 1 in. of 
the sides. The cylinder is placed in an inclined 
position, and the cotton fed into it from a hop- 
per resting upon the upper side, near the top, 
which is closed. The shaft being turned by a 
erank, the cotton, as it falls from the hopper, is 
whirled around by the rods until it issues from 
the lower end of the cylinder—any contained 
dirt, sand, or leaves having meanwhile escaped 
through the open sides of the whipper. The 
cotton is then carried to the gin-house, where 
the cotton wool is separated from the seed. Gins 
should not be run with too high speed. As high 
speed as 450 revolutions may he run without in- 
jury to the cotton. A machine should be at- 
tached to the gin-house to hull the seed and 

ress out the oil. After ginning it is baled and 
is then ready for market. Maweue: Green 
Seed or short staple, known in commerce by 
the name of Upland cotton. — Nankin or Yel- 
low. — Sea Island, known as long staple, from 
its fine, white, silky appearance, and long fibres. 
The Vine Leaved, Hairy and Spotted-bark are 
varieties classified by botanists. 

FLAX.—The only soil suitable for flax is a 
rich, mellow and deep clayey or sandy loam, 
free from wet. In very dry sandy soils, river 
bottoms, and wet, low lands, flax will suffer 
from mildew. Soil that will raise a good crop 
of grain or potatoes will give a large crop of 
both seed and fibre, if sown to > 
flax. Flax should not be grown 
on the same land oftener than 
once in five years. In the pre- 
paration of the soil it should be 
plowed deeply in the fall; then 
grub, harrow and roll until the 
field is in the best state of culti- 
vation. The surface should be 
pulverized 3 or 4 in. deep. 
Seeds which are fresh and prop- 
er for Byes should be ene a é 
slippery, bright, plump, and so , 
heme as to sink ff ae they Flax. 
should also taste sweet, and, on being broken, 
should appear of a light yellowish green color, 
and oily. Sow the seed broadcast in April or 
May ; the best time is after a rain when the soil 
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has settled and is warm. Before sowing, soak 
the seed 2 or 8 hours in water, and then roll in 
land plaster. The quantity of seed sown will 
depend on the object in view in cultivating the 
plant. When the quality of the fibre is regard- 
ed rather than the quantity, thick sowing is ad- 
visable; but if it be intended to save the seed 
of the crop for the purpose of reproduction, it 
should be sown thin, in order that the plants 
may have room to throw out their shoots, and 
to have free access of air in the blossoming and 
filling seasons; 8 bus. of seed may be regarded 
as the proper quantity; but if fine fibre must 
be produced, an additional + bus. may be add- 
ed; when the seed is regarded, 2 or 2} bus. may 
be sutlicient tothe acre. Scatter the seed even- 
ly, and cover with a brush harrow. If the 
ground is wet at seeding time, shallow covering 
will do; if dry, it will not. If weeds spring up, 
they should be cut off close to the ground, not 
pulled up, and be kept down until the flax is 
10 or 12 in. high. hen flax is grown for seed, 
eut when most of the bolls and lower parts of 
the stalks have turned yellow, and the seeds 
have turned slightly brown, and the lower 
leaves hive dropped off. Be careful not to cut 
beforeripe. _Unripe seed can not be properly 
filled out and must fall short in weight. Use a 
smooth knife in your reaper. Cut only low 
enough to get all the bolls. When the seeds are 
intended to be saved for consumption on the 
farm, the best period of cutting is shortly after 
the plants have attained maturity with respect 
to the formation, but not to the full ripening of 
the seeds. When grown for fibre, pull by hand 
or cut very cluse to the ground. Whar pulled 
by the hand the Feet should be grasped just 
below the top and jerked quickly, the different 
lengths being placed by themselves. When 
cutting is the method used, set it up as soon as 
cut in gavels. It may be handled the same as 
barley or buckwheat; but, better still, bind 
with the self-binder; shock the same as wheat. 
Flax cures very fast, and in good drying weather 
may be stacked the day after cutting. Builda 
good solid stack, always keeping full in the 
centre—heads in and butts out—and top off 
with prairie hay. Stacks must not be disturbed 
for two or three weeks, or more, until the flax is 
through the “sweat,” which leaves the seed 
heavier and better. Threshing may be done 
with a threshing machine, by holding the head 
ofthe bundle against the cylinder, but not al- 
lowing it to go through the machine. Or by tak- 
ing the bundle in both hands and whipping 
the heads upon a large stone. Watering or rot- 
ting is the separation of the fibres from the 
stem by steeping the flax in water, by which 
the softer part partially undergoes the putrefac- 
tive fermentation; the best water being that 
which is clear, soft, and in standing pools. The 
bunches of flax should be built in the pool in 
nearly an upright position, the root-ends being 


paulo They are kept under water by means | 
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stones. When the flax is properly watered, it 
will sink in the pool, and the fibres will separate 
freely from the stalk. In warm weather, 8 or 10 
days will sometimes be enough, and only a 
few more, in any case; but if the fibres adhere 
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to the stem so as to be separated with difficulty, 
it must be continued in the water longer. When 
sufficiently watered, it is taken out of the pool, 
and when drained is taken to a grass field, and 
spread thinly over it in rows, lying on the grass 
not more than 8 or 10 days ; when brittle, it is 
taken up and again bound into sheaves or 
bunches, and then left till thoroughly dry, 
when they are sent to the mill, or stored till 
wanted. Unless the farmer has had practical 
experience, it is better to sell the flax straw to 
the dealer than to rot it himself. 

HEMP.—The soils most suitable for hemp, are 
those of a deep, black, vegetable kind, and which 
from their location, are 
slightly inclined to mois- 
ture. Mellow, rich, clayey 
soils do very well, and 
none answer better than 
old meadow land. Hemp 
may be raised on the same 
ground for successive 
years without degenerating 
and without exhausting the 
soil, especially if the shives 
are returned to the land in 
the form of manure. The 
ground should be plowed 
intime to receive the influ- 
ence of frosts, and after a Hemp. 
crop of grain; besides a 
deep plowing before winter, it should be 
plowed at least twice in the spring, so as to re- 
duce the soil to a fine tilth, as it is important 
that it be thoroughly pulverized. To insure a 
good crop the seed must be fresh, which may be 
known by its being heavy and of a bright reddish 
color. The best seed is that of the previous 
year. Sow as soon as danger of asevere frost is 
past, and just before moist weather. When 
the object is to make a crop of hemp, the seeds 
are sown broadcast. The usual quantity is 1} 
bus. to the acre. The seed should be plowed or 
harrowed in and the ground rolled afterwards. 
The seeds intended to reproduce seeds for the 
crop of the next year are sown in drills about 4 
ft. apart. When they are grown sufliciently to 
distinguish between the male and female stalks, 
the former are pulled and thrown away, and the 
latter are thinned, leaving the stalks separated 
7 or 8 in. from each other. The male plant 
alone blossoms, and, when agitated, throws off 
farina, a yellow dust or flour which colors the 
ground or any object with which it comes in 
contact. A few of the male plants should be 
left, scattered through the drill, until the farina 
is wholly discharged. Between the drills a plow 
is run sufficiently often to keep the ground free 
from weeds and grass, and between the stalks 
in each drill the hoe is used for the same object. 
Hemp should be cut as soon as the blossoms 
turn yellow and begin to drop their leaves. 
Cutting may be done with a cradle-scythe; if 
over 7 ft. with a brush-scythe. Ascut, it should 
be laid on the ground evenly to cure, which will 
take 8 to 5 days. The seed plants are generall 
cut after the first hard trost, between the middle 
or last of September and the middle of October, 
and carried to a barn or stackyard, where the 
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seeds are easily detached by the common flail. | simple as corn, and good corn land is best 


After threshing, spread the seeds on a floor to 
cure and prevent their rotting before they are 
stored for spring use. The next process is rot- 
ting the stalks. There are 2 methods of rot- 
ting—dew rotting and water rotting. When 
dew rotted, the plants are usually spread down 
from the middle of October to the middle of 
December. Autumnal rotting is more apt to 
give the lint a dark and unsightly color than 
winter rotting, The best ground upon which 
to expose the plants is meadow or grass land. 
Ina very wet and warm spell, 5 or 6 weeks 
may be long enough for the plants to remain 
on the ground. If the lint can be detached 
from the stalk easily, it is properly rotted. If 
the fibres remain on the ground too long, they 
lose some of their strength, though a few days 
longer than necessary, in cold weather, will do 
no injury. I£fthey are taken up before the lint 
can be easily separated from the woody part of 
the stalk, itis harsh, and the process of break- 
ing isdifficult. Snow-rotting, that is, when the 
_ plants, being spread out, remain long enough 

to rot (which requires a greater length of time), 
bleaches the lint, improves the quality, and 
makes it nearly as valuable as when water rot- 
ted. After the operation of rotting is perform- 
ed, the plants are again collected together, put 


in shocks or stacks, or under some covering. 


Breaking and dressing are best performed in 
February and March; and the best sort of 
weather is in frosty nights and clear, thawing 
days. The brake cannot be used advantageous- 
ly in wet or moist weather. 

INDIAN MALLOW. or ABUTILION AVIENCE.— 
A plant widely extended over the Southwestern 
States as a pestiferous weed, is taking an im- 
portant position among textile plants, and gives 
promise of valuable results. Its culture is as 


| 
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adapted to its growth. It is handled and market- 
ed much like jute and hemp, and merits attention. 

JUTE.—Jute requires a moist, sandy, loamy 
soil, and is no harder to raise than corn. Sow 
the seed broadeast in March or April. Cut the 
stalks as soon as the blossoms fall, before the 
seed begins to ripen, as the fibre is better than 
when the plant is older. Tie them in small 
bundles and throw them into a pond of water ; 
after 5 or 8 days the fibre will fall from the 
stalk, Assoon as dry it is ready for the loom 
or paper mill. 

RAMIE, or WILD HEMP.—Belongs to the net- 
tle family, but is stingless. Its stems grow 
straight and in bunches filled with pith and sur- 
rounded by a fibrous mantle covered by a thick 
red skin, the fibres themselves bound together 
by a resinous substance. It is a perennial plant, 
not annual, like flax and hemp. The strength 
of its fibre places it in the first rank of useful- 
ness as a textile plant. Age increases its 
strength and fertility, and it resists drought and 
wet, though injured by frost except in the 
roots. Itcan be produced in any quantity in the 
South, and can be grown successfully as farnorth 
as New Jersey. Except its luxuriant growth re- 
quires manuring, its cultivation is simple; hoe- 
ing and digging are needed only in the first year, 
for the plant itself thereafter grows so luxuriant- 
ly as to smother all weeds. The process of pre- 
paring the fibre is similar to that of hemp. The 
removal of the glutinous substance inclosing the 
fibre is the most difficult process, but for that 
and the separation from the woody tissue, me- 
chanical means are now employed with grow- 
ing success. The Chinese make the coarsest 
nets from it and fabrics resembling the finest 
batiste. Rope and paper are also made from 
the fibre. 


Pests. 


DISEASES. 

BLIGHT, Cotton. — Although mistaken for 
rust, it is of itself a distinct affection. The 
leaves suddenly wither, droop, change to a 
brown color, and then fall off; and the bolls 
shrivel and dry up. The entire plant dies ina 
very short time; the pith of the root, stem and 
branches, presenting that blackish-brown ap- 
pearance which usually accompanies an advan- 
ced stage of decay. It may be prevented by a 
judicious rotation of crops. 

ERGOT.—The principal disease to which rye 
is subject. Itis afungous growth on the heads 
of the grain, causing them to turn black. This 
growth is poisonous and used as a medicine; 
rve atfeeton with it should not be used as food. 
There is no cure known for it. 

ROT.—Cotton. Makes its first appearance as 
asmall, dark green, circular spot, on the out- 
side of the boll, and many of them are frequent- 


ly present on a single boll at the same time. | 


With the advance of the disease, the spots 
change color, and gradually assume a blackish 


brown hue, until the entire boll is affected. If 
suddenly checked, as sometimes occurs from an 
unexplained cause, only a portion of the boll 
will be discolored. In the first case the disease 
has penetrated to the centre of the boll, which 
ferments, and pours out a white, frothy liquor; 
after which putrefaction follows, involving the 
destruction of the seed and immature cotton, 
when the rind, or the exterior coating of the 
boll, being exhausted of its juices, hardens and 
turns black. <A careful selection of well ripen- 
ed seed, from sound and healthy plants, will do 
much toward eradicating the disease. — Tobac- 
co. The sweat, which terminates in rot, takes 
place after tobacco has partly cured; during 


| continued soft, damp or foggy weather, the out- 


side leaves, which cure out first, become so 
wilted and soft as to lop down over the green 
stalk and under leaves, and exclude the air to a 
great extent; this causes it to heat almost imme- 
diately about the stalk, where the under leaves 
join it, especially if there have been any sucker: 
allowed to remain on the plant at the time of 
housing. These are unripe, und add greatly to 
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the trouble, and when the plant comes in con- 
tact with the pole, if hung that way, decompo- 
sition soon follows the fermentation, when leaf 
after leaf, and finally the stalk, drops to the 
ground, or lodges on the tier below, increasing 
the difficulty wherever they come in contact 
with each other. The manner of hanging is one 
of the causes of this disease and should be look- 
ed to, for where the plant is kept hard pressed 
against the pole, with a quantity of bruised 
leaves between the pole and the stalk, the rot 
makes its first appearance; this can be reme- 
died by using lath for hanging, a much more 
desirable way for several reasons; for the stalk 
is pierced or split through, assisting it to cure 
out much sooner in time of danger, while it 
leaves each plant hanging free, touching noth- 
ing but the lath it rests upon. If attention is 
paid to the details of cultivation, rot will not be 
found on the plant. — Potato. This disease is 
marked by a deepening of color, accompanied 
by an enlargement of the affected part, and suc- 
ceeded by weeping or exudation. As the dis- 
ease advances, the part of the stem affected be- 
comes soft and pulpy, and the color changes to 
a yellowish-brown. To prevent this, dust over 
the floor of the bin with lime, and put in about 
6 or 7 in. of potatoes, and dust with lime as be- 
fore, then more potatoes, using about 1 bus. of 
lime to 40 bus. of potatoes. Or, when the plant 
blooms, take 2 parts plaster, and 1 part fine 
salt; mix well together, and put 1 large spoon- 
ful of this compound as near the centre of each 
hill as possible. When ripe, take them out of 
the ground, have them dry when put in the cel- 
lar, and keep them in a dry, cool place. 
RUST.— Cotton. A parasitical fanens grows 
upon the stem and branches of the plant, which 
exhausts the sap, and causes the leaves to wither 
and fall. The leaves assume a yellow color, 
and are frequently spotted with red. It is gen- 
erally traceableto defective cultivation, and may 
be remedied by adopting such a system of ag- 
. riculture as will restore to the soil its abstract- 
ed salts and phosphates. — Potato. Affects the 
leaves and is a preliminary stage of rot. Cut 
off the tops and burn them. If it appears in 
the roots, dust them liberally with dry air-slack- 
ed lime. — Wheat. Appears in June on the 
leaves of wheat, and is readily distinguished by 
its reddish-yellow and yellowish-red colors. As 
a preventive, sometime before sowing prepare a 
steep of 3 measures of powdered quicklime and 
10 measures of cattle urine; pour 2 qts. of this 
upon 1 pk. seed wheat; stir with a spade until 
every kernel is covered white with it. 
SMUT.—There is nothing in the appearance 
of wheat to tell of the existence and destructive 
growth of this disease. If an ear be shelled be- 
fore ripening, the kernels themselves present a 
plump green appearance, distinguishable from 
sound ones only by close comparison when 
viewed exteriorly; it is only when the kernels are 
broken open that the enemy is exposed to view, 
a dark fetid mass, occupying the whole farina- 
ceous part of the kernel. The wheat should be 
carefully examined before the crop is gathered, 
by brushing the kernels taken from the heads 
in different parts of the field, or by having a 
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considerable quantity floured, and watching the 
results. Whenever this fungus is found to any 
considerable extent, the grain should be careful- 
ly destroyed, forit is unfit and dangerous to use. 
To prevent smut, dissolve in 33 gals. of cold wa- 
ter, 3} 0z. of sulphate of copper for every 3 bus. 
of sowing grain. Throw this quantity of wheat 
into another vessel, aud pour over it the pre- 
pared liquid until it rises 5 or 6 in. above the 
wheat; stir thoroughly and remove all the grains 
that swim; throw the mixture into a basket so 
as to drain off the liquid; wash it well in soft 
water, and dry before sowing. 

SORE SHIN.—An affection ofthe cotton plant, 
which makes its appearance in the early stages 
of its growth, during the prevalence of cold 
nights in a wet and backward spring. The bark 
of the stem becomes callous, and the sap ves- 
sels are dried up, or obstructed, near the surface 
of the ground. If the plant continues to live, its 
growth is slow and languid, and it never regains 
its former strength and vigor. It has been at- 
tributed to early planting, but is really caused 
by the ravages of the cotton louse, which debili- 
ates the plant by abstracting the sap. (See Cot- 
ton Louse in Lice.) 


INSECTS. 


ANGOUMOIS MOTH.—One of the most des- 
tructive insects in wheat, oats, barley, Indian 
corn, etc., found in the Southern States. It only 


Angoumois Moth. 


feeds upon ripe grain, attacking it in the field 
before Ratveds and continuing its operations in 
the mow and out-door stacks, but being most 
destructive in bins or granaries, flouring mills 
and storehouses. The most effective method of 
destroying them is to subject the infested grain 
to the heat of about 190° Fahr., without de- 
stroying its germinating powers ; this will kill 
all the insects and worms in it. 

ANTLER, or GRASS MOTH.—A moth injurious 
to meadows. It is of middling size; its head 
and back are yellowish-brown, the collar lighter, 
almost yellow; the abdomen and legs are 
brownish-gray, the latter with darker joints; 
the upper wings are usually brownish-gray, 
with a darker mixture in the middle; the un- 
der wings are yellowish-gray. The caterpillar 
is brown or blackish, with 5 lighter stripes 
along the back; the first and last sections are 
covered with a hard, smooth scale; the stripes 
meet at the edge of the anus; the abdomen is 
blackish. The larve are 1 in. long, and they 
undergo_ their transformation about midsum- 
mer, within a light cocoon, under moss, stones, 
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etc., changing into a blackish-brown, shining 
pupa. The food of the caterpillar consists of 
all the soft sorts of grasses. It lives at the roots, 
and eats all the germs. The only means of di- 
minishing this caterpillar consists in surround- 
ing the attacked places, as the ground permits, 
with shallow ditches, or by means of a plow with 
deep furrows, as broad as possible, and turning 
pigs into these places to devour the insects. 
ARMY WORM.—The true army worm, when 
fully grown, is 1} in. in length, and is striped 
lengthwise with black, dull swarthy green, and 
yellowish lines, intermingled with marginal 
white hair lines. The head is light or yellow- 
ish brown, and 
has 2 blackish 
bent lines on the 
face. It has 16 
feet; 6 small black 
ones in front, 8 
fleshy ones along 
the middle part, 
and 2 at the hind- 
er end. On the 
: outside of the 8 
if intermediate feet 
] are conspicuously 
a black spot on 
each. The body of the moth is stout, and it 
is nearly or quite 2 in. across the expanded 
wings. The front wings are of a dull or dirty 
yellowish color, faintly sprinkled with blackish 
dots. The hind wings are partly transparent, 
with a smoky and purplish ey earance. Its 
ravages begin about the last o May or Ist of 
June, great numbers of them traveling together. 
The favorite food-plants of the army worm are 
grass, the small grains and corn. Timothy, 
lue grass and winter wheat are more generally 
injured than any other crop. The worms rare- 
ly touch clover, and are not fond of rye; but, 
when hard pushed, will eat various vegetables, 
the leaves of fruit trees, and even each other. It 
is generally more destructive in a wet year fol- 
lowing a dry one. The moths are generally 
called ‘‘owlet moths,” and belong to the night- 
fiiers, because they usually remain quiet or se- 
creted during the day and fly abroad at night; 
if luminous traps are set in the fields after the 
crops are removed, millions of them may be 
captured. Burning over a meadow, or prairie, 
or_field of stubble, either in winter or spring, ef- 
fectually prevents the worms from originating 
in such meadow or field. A ditch with side to- 
ward the field to be protected perpendicular or 
sloping under, will protect a field from invasion 
from some other infested region when the 
worms are marching. When they are collect- 
ed in the ditch they may be destroyed either by 
covering them up with earth that is pressed 
upon them, by burning straw over them, by 
pouring a little coal oil in the ditch, or by 
crushing with rollers. Where the soil is sandy, 
so that the ditch cannot be made with a verti- 
eal side, it should be dug deeper than in other 
cases and the side made as nearly perpendicu- 
lar as possible, so that when the worms attempt 
to crawl up, the sand will crumble beneath 
them and cause them to fall back again. 


: 
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BLACK-RAT BLISTER BEETLE.—This some- 
times appears in swarms upon the potato plant, 
especially in the more Northern States; it also 
attacks other plants, but is gene to the potato. 
The most successful method of destroying them 
is to place straw between the potato rows and 
set fire to it. The straw burns very quickly, and 
does not injure the potato vines. 

BOLL WORM.—Color varying from 
green to light brown, striped lor 
with darker stripes of the same color. 
from # to 1} in. in 
length. The moth 
is pale yellow, or 
shining ash color. 
It feeds on_ green 
corn in the North, 
and in the South is 
found on the tips of 


pale 
igitudinally 
It is 


cotton plants. The 
only remedy for geynihiprpiay eis 
corn is to fans it Se ESE Reee aims 


early enough for it = Ae 
to begin to ripen be- 2 
fore the appearance Boll Worm. 
of the worm. To destroy them in cotton fields: 
1. As the moth makes its excursions only after 
sunset, large numbers of them may be destroy- 
ed by lighting fires on the borders of the fields, 
to he they are attracted by the light. — 2. 
Take bottles filled with coal oil, and supplied 
with a lamp wick; attach them to sticks higher 
than the growing cotton, with one end stuck in 
the ground, at suitable distances from each oth- 
er. The moths will be prevented from deposit- 
ing their eggs. The lamps should be used as 
long as it is deemed necessary. — 8. When the 
moths are frequent over the field, clip off the 
branches upon which they are likely to have 
made their deposits. This topping of the plants 
is believed by some to increase the number of 
the bolls, and by doing it at the right time great 
numbers of the eggs may be destroyed. 
CHINCH BUG.—A small insect less than } in. 
long; color black and dirty white; body black, 
covered with a grayish down scarcely visible ; 
legs dark yellow. It attacks wheat, corn and 
oats. Irrigation is the 
most effective method of 
destroying them, but 
where this is not possible, 
burn over the infested 
fields in winter. In tim- 
bered sections the leaves ! 
should be burned and fence 
corners cleared out and 
burned. The practice of 
ena land ae spring Be 
rain the preceding au- Se 
ania. or if Phowed in the Chinch Bug. 
spring, rolling it repeatedly with a heavy roller 
after seeding, is thought to possess advantages 
for fields pervaded by them. The female bug 
has to work her way underground in the spring 
of the year in order to get at the roots upon 
which she lays her eggs, and the looser the goil 
at this season the greater the facilities which are 
offered for the operation. An emulsion of coal 
oil and milk will destroy them. The emulsion 
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may be made with soap-suds equally well, 1 Ib. 
soap being added to 10 gals. water, and equal 
parts of oil and suds being taken. If, then, 
this emulsion be diluted by an additional quan- 
tity of suds, or even of clear water, so that there 
will be 1 part oil to 19 parts water, the liquid 
will not injure grain. In its migrations from 
field to field it may be checked by a line of tar 
poured on the ground, or by deep furrows or 
trenches, but the tar must be kept soft and the 
surface of the furrows friable and pulverized. 
When congregated on certain spots, dry straw, 
spread over the place and burned, will destroy 
numbers ; gas lime sown broadcast over infest- 
ed fields, at the rate of 6 or 7 bus. to the acre, is 
also recommended ; or dropping a handful of 
gas lime on each hill of corn, when infested. 

COLORADO BEETLE.—Body cream colored; 
5 black stripes upon each wing case; wings 
rose color. Both the larva and the perfect bee- 
tle prey upon the potato plant. — 1. A few lbs. 
of carbonate of lime, Paris green, or London 
purple, dusted from a dredging box, will kill 
them. — 2. Put } bus. dry mandrake root in a 
barrel; fill with water and let it stand for 2 
days, stirring now and then; strain the liquid 
through a cloth into a garden aviator: 
sprinkle towards sunset those plants on which 
the young brood hatch, before they scatter to 
adjacent plants. 

CORN MOTH.—A moth injurious to grain 
laid up in bins. The perfect insect or moth 
measures, from the head to the tips of the wings, 
from 6 to 7 lines. The body is brown, with a 
little white on the back; the head has a thick 
tuft of whitish hairs; eyes black; upper wings 
more or less white, with brownish and dusky 
dots, varying in form and size. This insect ap- 
pears as a moth in May, Juneand July, in build- 
ings where grain is stored; it rests in the day- 
time, and only flies about at night, attacking 
rye, oats, barley and wheat. To destroy them, 
fill up the cracks and holes, sprinkle the floor 
with a mixture of strong white-wine vinegar 
and salt before laying up the corn, sweeping 
the floor and walls thoroughly before storage, 
and, if the moth has laid her eggs on the grain, 
common salt may be mixed with the grain. 

COTTON ARMY WORM.—Color green; 2 black 
stripes on the back and eile with black dots 
along a yellowish sub-dorsal line. This worm 
is furnished with 6 fore, 8 middle, and 2 hind 
feet ; the 2 first of the middle feet being small, 
imperfect, and apparently useless for the pur- 
poses of progression, which is effected by alter- 
nately stretching out the body, and again con- 
tracting it in the form of anarch. When touched, 
the worms double themselves up, and spring to a 
distance several times their length ; but if undis- 
turbed when not feeding, they rest on the leaf 
with the forcpart of the body elevated and 
slightly curved, sometimes varied by a sidelong 
swinging motion. They appear from June to 
September, and may be destroyed as follows: 1. 
Dissolve 3 1b. London purple in 40 gals. water ; 
sprinkle on the bottom of the leaves during the 
infancy of the worms, and it will effectually de- 
stroy them. — 2. Mix 1 lb. Paris green in 40 
gals. of water, and apply to the under surface 
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of the foliage, where the poison will not be 
washed off by the rain. — 3. Add to 5 gals. 
water, 5 lbs. arsenic and 1 1b. soda; boil until 
the arsenic is dissolved. This makes a solution 
of arsenic that will keep for any length of time 
without the slightest depreciation; put 1 qt. of 
this in 40 gals. of water, and sprinkle over the 
infected field. — 4. Kerosene and other oils are 
very deadly to the insects in all of their stages, 
and are the only substances which effectually 
destroy the eggs. The oils should first be made 
into an emulsion with fresh or spoiled milk, and 
this emulsion can then be diluted as much as 
one pleases with water, as the oils will be held 
well distributed in suspension, A fountain 
pump, or hydronette, is the best instrument 
with which to apply the solution, as the under 
side of the leaves can then be sprinkled. 

COTTON STAINER.—A very ane insect 
ona cotton plantation, as it clusters in large 
numbers on the opening boll, and so discolors 
the cotton as to render it unfit for the fabrica- 
tion of white goods. They may be collected 
from the plants by depositing in their vicinit 
small slips of sugar cane, on which they will 
cluster; and they may also be reduced in num- 
bers by burning out all stumps and dead trees 
standing in the fields. 

GRAIN WEEVIL.—The true wheat or grain 
weevil is a slender beetle about } in. long; 
preys upon all kinds of grain in the bin and the 
corn-crib. This weevil being quite small, is 
liable to be over- 
looked, particularly 
ina dark bin. Its 
mode of operation J 
consists in piercing ‘ 
minute holes in the 
kernel and there Grain Weevil. 
depositing its eggs, from which are hatched 
small maggots that eat out the heart of the 
grain. In due time these grubs undergo trans- 
formation and come out of the hulls in the bee- 
tle state to lay their eggs for another brood. 
When possible avoid storing grain in bins that 
have been infected. When it is inconvenient 
to change the place of storage, fumigate the 
granary thoroughly with burning sulphur. 
Fumigation should not only be done before the 
grain is placed in the bins, but repeated in the 
course of ] or 2 months after it has been stored. 
The larvee of the weevils that are in the grain 
may be destroyed by heating the grain where 
one has ovens or kilns at hand for the purpose. 
Scattering lime among stored grain may be 
practiced, if care is taken to remove it when the 
grain is taken out for use. Running it through 
a fanning mill, if the grain is dry, will blow out 
the dry lime. Grain that is stored in a cool 
place, if well ventilated and frequently moved, 
is said to be exempt from attacks. 

HESSIAN FLY.—Tawny or black body, with 
ae brown or red eyes and black feet ;, wings 

lackish or tawny. It deposits its eggs on the 
young wheat plant at the first joint or crown; 
maggots are hatched, which work between the 
leaf and the stalk, live on the sap and destroy 
the plant. If the fly is present, burn over the 
stubble as soon as possible after the wheat is 
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cut; thresh out the wheat before stacking and | barley, oats and wheat. 


before it enters the sweating stage; then scat- 
ter the straw over the stubble and burn as 


Hessian Fly. 


thoroughly as possible, and follow after with 
the plow. Another way of destroying them, 
is to turn the horses and cattle on it while | 
the ground is frozen; let them graze it down 
close to the ground. Quicklime strewed over 
the field, immediately after the grain is cut, will 


destroy the pup. If an attack of the fiy is 
threatened, delay the time of sowing. 

JOINT WORM FLY.—Little more than } in. 
long; pale yellow color, with the exception of 
the jaws, which are dark brown. It preys on 


Barley and Joint Worm Fly. 
the stalks of small grains, which, when attack- 
ed, present a blistered appearance. To destroy 
them, burn the stubble after the grain is cut, 
and the straw after threshing. 
LICE.—Corn. The wingless are dark green in 


—' color. The winged 
; have head and tho- 
rax of shiny black; 
abdomen pale green- 
ish yellow, dotted 
along the lateral 
margin with black. 
In larvee they prey 
upon the roots of 
corn and upon the 
tassels. Tobacco 


Corn Louse. 
will destroy them.— Cotton. A species of aphis 
which pierces the outer coatings of the leaves, 
yrincipally on the under side, and, by constant- 
I draining the sap from the plant, enfeebles it 
and causes the leaves to curl up, turn yellow, 


and drop off. Brisk cultivation, and a top- 


dressing of ashes and plaster of Paris are the best | 


remedies. — Wheat Plant. Inhabits corn crops, 


FIELD CROP PESTS. 


In July and August it 


Winged Wheat Plant Louse. 


is sometimes very 
abundant on the ears 
of wheat, sucking the 
stem and impover- 
ishing the grain. No 
remedy has yet been 
found, but there are 
anumber of insects 
which slay and feed 
upon it. 
MAGGOTS.—Seed- 
corn. Small, white 
maggots. The fly is 
fellow or dusty 
rown. The larve 
destroy the heart of 
seed corn soon after 


Wingless Wheat Louse. 
planting. Soaking the seed in gas-tar is a pre- 


ventive.— Wheat. Worksin 
the stems of the wheat next _ 
the joint; it is less than}in. && 
long, rather slender; footless; Mt 
largest at the anterior end, = 
and tapering to the other ex- SU Ty 
tremity; of a pale cream yel- MANE 
low color, and easily recog- Corn Maggot. 
nized by the 2 brown triangular hooklets on the 
under side of the longer or head end. Burning 
off the stubble is a remedy. 

RYE GRASS MOTH. — A moth injurious to 
the different species of grass and other meadow 
herbage. The moth is of middling size; the 
male, with extended wings, is nearly 1 in. 
broad, and black, with yellow notches on the 
abdomen; the wings are thin, black, and fringed 
with the same color. The female has a thick, 
long abdomen, which is whitish-gray, and wool- 
ly at its exterior; wings small, slender, brown- 
ish-gray, and not adapted for flying. The cat- 
erpillar is found in April and May, living on 
rye grass and many other plants in meadows; 
its ground color is velvety-black, yellow at the 
incisions and sides, witha black head and small 
yellowish warts, having ash-gray hairs on them. 
The destruction of this caterpillar is very diffi- 
cult, as it prefers living in long grass in the day- 
time, or in the ground. Breaking up the mead- 
ows in autumn is the best method of destroying 
the pup concealed there. 

STALK WEEVIL.—Bluish or ash-gray color, 
distinguished by having 8 shiny black impress- 
ed spots at the lower edge of the thorax. Burn 
all the potato vines which wilt from its at- 


why 


FIELD CROP PESTS. 


tacks, ee and all, for it always works below 
eround, 

~ STRIPED POTATO BEETLE.—1. Dull yellow, 
striped with black. They feed upon young shoots 
wud leaves of the potato vine, and are very de- 
~tructive. Destroy them by placing dry straw on 
the ground be- 
tween the rows; 


setit on fire. — 2. 
Ten-lined Potato 
Beetle. An ene- 
my that preys 
upon the leaves. 


Potato 10-lined = 8-lined 
Beetle. Beetle. Beetle. the insects into 


a pan of water. — 3. Three-lined Potato Beetle. 
An insect related to the preceding; hand pick- 
ing is the only way to destroy them. 

TOBACCO WORM.—The larva of a large moth 
which is very destructive to the leaf of the to- 


Tobacco Worm. 
bacco plant, by eating holes in the leaves, thus 
spoiling them for use as wrappers for cigars, 
and when old by devouring the whole of the 
leaf itself These worms appear of all sizes du- 
ring latesummer and autumn. The egg is de- 
posited singly on the leaf of the tobacco or to- 
mato plant, and the young worm, when first 


Tobacco Worm Moth. 


hatched out by the heat of the sun, commences 
to eat holes in the leaf of the plant, and sheds 
its skin several times before attaining its full 
size; it then goes into the earth, and the pupe 
is formed in asubterranean cell, the late broods 
remaining as pup all winter, and coming out 
us the perfect moth the following spring. There 
are several parasites, and one in particular, that 
is verv useful in destroying the potato and to- 
bacco worm; it is a minute, 4-winged fly, which 
deposits its eggs in the caterpillar, and eventu- 
ally kills it. 
number of 100 or more, are deposited in the 


drive the beetles | 
into it, and then | 


Brush or shake | 


ADT 


back and sides of the caterpillar, in small pune- 
tures made by the ovipositor of the fly.” The 
simplest and best way of disposing of the tobac- 
co worm, is to pull their heads off as quickly as 
possible. The following is also a successful 
method: A number of artificial jimson flowers; 
made of tin, and stuck upon poles in different 
parts of the tobacco field. Bait the flowers with 
sugar and arsenic, and the tobacco fly will eat 
it and fall dead close by; but this plan has the 
fault of killing friendly insects. 

UNSPOTTED LADY BIRD.—An insect injuri- 
ous to many of the artificial grasses. It has 
been observed on the common tare, sainfoin, 
and the different sorts of clover. This larva is 
only % in. long; yellowish-white, with single 
green spots, and the upper side of the body cov- 
ered with prickles. Its transformation takes 
place on the leaves. The pupa is light yellow, 
covered with minute hairs of the same color. The 
perfect insect is almost globular, yellowish-red 
on the upper side, with a brownish-red spot on 
the thorax. The abdomen is brownish-black, 
and the legs reddish, or reddish-brown. A good 
soil and moist weather which will cause the 
herbage to grow quickly and luxuriantly, and 
to be often mown, are the chief requisites for 
diminishing the insect. By often removing the 
cut fodder from the field, the insect will be dis- 
turbed in its propagation. 

WHITE-LINE DART MOTH.—A moth injuri- 
ous to buckwheat and autumn-sown grain. The 
caterpillar is upwards of 1 in. long, and of the 
thickness of a slender writing-quill. On the 
back it is dirty-olive green, with a mixture of 
yellow. ‘The head is brown; the abdomen and 
feet are dirty yellow. It lives in the daytime 
in the earth, coming out only at night. To de- 
stroy them, hand-pick, and apply a strong dress- 
ing of lime to the land in the spring; or strew 
the ground with ashes, rolling the fields with 
heavy rollers, and lastly driving flocks of sheep 
over the field. 

WINTER, or DART MOTH.—A moth that in- 
jures winter grain. The caterpillar attacks both 
the leaves and the roots of the corn; also the 
roots of lettuce, turnips, and spinach, It appears 
gencrallyin August, sitting quietly on theground 
In the daytime, and flying about and pair- 
ing at night. When at rest, its wings are fold- 
ed together flat over the body, and is then near- 
ly 1 in. long and 4 in. wide. Its colors are dirty- 


| gray, and dark brown, or earth color, except on 


the under wings, which are covered as it sits, 
and which are sometimes whitish-gray, some- 
times cream color. On the upper wings, a faint 
blackish ring-like mark is seen, and a cone 
shaped spot on a wavy line, a kidney-shaped 
stain almost in the middle, and towards the low- 


| er edge 2 other wavy or notched transverse lines. 


| 
| 


The eggs of this parasite, to the | 


| The most simple and certain mode of extirpat- 


ing them is to repair to the fields, and collect 
the caterpillars as soon as they appear. They 
lie in the daytime under stones, clods or buried 


| inthe earth; these must be carefully turned up 


in search of the enemy. When they are chang- 
ing their skins, they come out of their lurking 
places, even in the daytime, and can easily be 


' gathered. Immediately after sunset they come 
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out in great numbers, and feed greedily on the 

young corn. At this time, the work must be 

carried on vigorously, and even until late at 
night with an artificial light. 

IRE WORMS.—These are the larve of the 

snapping beetle, 

which is covered 


SS with short, fine, 
prostrate, ash- 
Wire Worm. gray hairs, its 
wing covers 


having rows of punctures resembling the stitch- 
es of a garment; they are hard, shining worms, 


KITCHEN 


KITCHEN GARDEN.—HERBS. 


of various sizes and colors, that breed in manure 
and in decaying vegetable matter, and gather 
under stones, clods, and lumps of manure. They 
attack corn, wheat, potatoes and other plants, 
but are especially destructive to corn and pota- 
toes. 1. An easy way to kill them, is to poison 
them in traps, consisting of pieces of board or 
shingles laid upon the Panne with a few small 
pieces of potato sprinkled with Paris green or 
other poison under them.—2. When very num- 
erous, summer fallowing thoroughly done so as 
to permit no weeds of any kind to grow, is the 
most effective and cheapest remedy. 


GARDEN. 
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_ ANISE.—A half-hardy annual, used for garn- 
ishing or seasoning. Sow dur- GR 
ing April, in pots buried in a Ro 


hot-bed; remove to a warm 
light border, in May; thin to 
6 in. apart; the seed is ripe in 
August and September. 

BALM. — A hardy plant, 
with square stems, rising 2 ft. 
high or more, with large 
leaves growing by pairs at 
each joint; propagated by parting the roots, 
preserving 2 or3 buds to each 3 
piece, or by slips, either in 
autumn or spring; plant in 
common earth, from 18 in. 
to 1 ft. apart, watering in 
dry weather; gather when 
coming into flower; when 
the leaves are entirely free 
from moisture, dry them; 
and when cool, press into 
ackages. 

BASIL.—The Sweet-scent- 


Anise. 


Balm. 
ed and the Dwarf Bush are the varieties. A rich, 


light soil is the best; sow the 
seed in a gentle hot bed, early 
in April; thin, and those re- 
moved prick out at the close 
of the month in a similar situ- 
ation, to be finally removed 
when the weather is settled, in 
open ground; when thinned, 
the seedlings must be kept at 
3 in. apart, and those removed 
pricked out at a similar distance ; water at every 
removal, hoe, and keep clear from weeds; gath- 
er seed from the earliest raised plants. 
CAMOMILE.— A creeping plant, cultivated 
for its flowers. The double-flowered variety is the 
most common, but the single possesses more of 
the virtue of the plant, according to its weight ; 
it requires a poor soil, planted in rows 1 ft. 
apart, and hoed between, and produces an abun- 
ce of flowers annually, from June to Sept. 
CARAWAY.—A. biennial plant, with taper root, 
stems rising from 1} to 2 ft.; spreading branches, 


ty 
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Basil. 


and finely-cut deep-green leaves; a clayey loam 
is the best soil, which should be well plowed; 
| sow in March, directly g 
after the plow, harrow- 
ing well. In 10 weeks 
| after, hoe, and repeat 
hoeing 2 or 3 times before 
cutting, which may be 
donein July; after 
which, thresh it upon a 
cloth. 
CORIANDER.—A 
small rooted annual, 


Caraway. 
with branchystems. Sow in a light, rich soil, in 


the fall, with fresh 
seeds, 20 Ibs. to an 
acre; thin the plants 
to 6 or 8 in. apart 
every way ; stir the 
soil with a hoe; the 
seeds ripen in Aug- 
ust, when they must 
be carefully cut 
and gathered; afew 
strokes of the flail 
will get the seeds 
out clean. 

DILL. — Cultiva- 
ted for its leaves 
and blossonts, 
which are used for 
pickling, and in 
soups and sauces. 
Soil rather dry ; sow as soon as the seed ripens, 
in drills 1 ft. apart; thin to 10 in. asunder, after 
3 or 4 weeks’ growth; keep clear of weeds; and, 
for seed, cut in September. 

FENNEL.—Resembles the dill, b 

rown for its stalks and 
eaves. 3 or 4 plants are 
sufficient for any garden. 
The variety called the Fin- 
ochio may be grown in 
rows, on light, rich soil, and 
earthed up to the height of 
5 or 6 in., which blanches 
the stalks in 10 days or a 


Coriander. 


ut is larger; 
ae igs 


c 
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fortnight; may be watered in very dry weather. | 
FOXGLOVE.—A perennial medicinal plant, | tap-root. There are 2 varieties, the Plain-leaved 


comprisin 


Small; when raised in gardens, it is easily | leaved. Sow at 
propagated by seed; it prefers a gravelly, sandy, 
or chalky soil; every part of it is poisonous. 


4 ft. high; 


HOARHOUND.—A_ perennial, 
stools somewhat; sow seeds in 
early spring, thinly; a few 
stools will furnish a supply 
after the first or second season ; 
gather whenin bloom and dry 
in the’ shade; when dry, put in 
paper bags or boxes}; it is read- 
ily increased by divisions of the 
roots, or by seeds. 

HYSSOP.—There are 3 vari- 
eties, the White, Red, and Blue, 
distinguished by the color of 
the flowers. A dry soil is the most appropriate. 
Itis propagated by seed and slips of the shoots, as 
well as by offsets; may be sown from early 
spring until June ; rooted offsets may be planted 
in March, April, August, and September; cut- 
tings of the branches in April and May, and 
slips of young shoots in June or July; sow 
broadcast, or in drills, 6in. apart, and not deeper 
than an inch. 

LAVENDER.—A dwarf, odorous shrub, of 8 or 
4 years’ duration. The soil should be a poor, 
dry, limy gravel; the seeds being sown in a gar- 
den in spring, may be transplanted in Septem- 
ber or March following, in rows 2 ft. apart. The 
second season they will yield flowers, and a full 
crop the fourth, after which the plants will con- 
tinue productive for years; the spikes are gath- 
ered in June and dried in the shade. In many 
rocalities it is tender and treated as a house 

lant. 

LICORICE.—A deep-rooting plant, with stems 
4 or 5 ft. high; use a deep, sandy loam, trench- 
ed 2 or 8 ft. deep, and manured ; the plants con- 
sist of side roots, having eyes or buds; plant in 
the fall or spring, in rows 3 ft. apart, and from 
18 in. to 2 ft.in the row; hoe, stir, and weed, 
and carry off the stems every autumn, after they 
are completely withered. 

MARJORAM.—The Sweet Marjoram is a bien- 
ANP oy nial, and long in use for 
many culinary purposes; 
this species, being some- 
what tender, is commonly 
sown on aslight hot-bed 
towards theend of March, 
or on a warm border 
about the middleof April; 
in the former case, trans- 
Pema s into rows 1 ft. 
in. distant; and in the 


Marjoram. 
apart, and the plants 
latter case, thinning out, without transplanting. 

MINT.—The Common or Spear Mint is a 
creeping-stemmed plant, the leaves of which are 
used in salads, soups, etc.; propagate by divid- 
ing the roots before they begin to grow in the 


spring, and bury in shallow drills, or slip off the 
young shoots when they are 8 or 4 in. long, and 
plant in beds a few inches apart; to produce 
tender stalks and leaves, water liberally ; to dry, 
cut the stalks when just coming into flower. 


two varieties, the Large and the | and the Curled- 


/ monthly 
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PARSLEY.—A biennial, with a large, sweet 


inter- 
vals, from Feb- 
ruary until mid- 
dle of June, in 
drills 9 in. apart; 
when of tolera- \ ae 
ble growth thin acer coai tiene 

to 9 in. asunder, Parsley. 

and keep clear of weeds; for seed, cut in July 
or August; dry, and beat out. 

PENNYROYAL.—There are two kinds, the 
Trailing and the Upright; grown by dividing 
the roots in thespring; the best soil is one that 
is strong and moist; of very easy cultivation. 

« PEPPERMINT.—-A well-known creeping-stem- 

med plant, growing spontaneously; propaga- 
ted by dividing the roots early in the spring, and 
planting in a soft, rich soil; the stalks are gather- 
ed when in full flower. 

PURSLANE.—There are 2 sorts, the Green 
and the Golden, the latter being used mostly as 
a garnish, the former for a salad; also for pot- 
herbs and pickles. In most of our soils this is a 
troublesome weed that forms good food for cows 
and pigs. Where a constant supply is required, 
the first sowing should be made on heat in Feb- 
ruary, and the others monthly, on a warm bor- 
der, till August; the shoots are gathered when 
from 2 to 6 in. high, and well leaved. 

ROSEMARY. — The Green, Golden-striped, 
and Silver-striped, are the varieties cultivated, 
the first-named being the 
most used. It has a fragrant 
aromatic smell like camphor, 
of which its oil contains }. 
The best soil is a poor, light 
limy one; propagate by cut- 
tings and rooted slips, dur- 
ing the spring, or by lay- 
ers in the summer; sow in 
March or April, in drills 1 
in. deep, and 6 in. apart ; the 


Rosemary. 
slips and cuttings must be 5 or 7 in. long, and 
Bae in rows 8 or 10 in. apart ; water liberal- 


y at planting and occasionally afterwards. 
RUE.—An evergreen shrub, making a beau- 
tiful garnish for table dishes, but of very strong 
odor and taste; thrives best in a poor, clayey 
soil, and is propagated by slips, cuttings, and 
seeds in thespring, the seed being sown in drills 
lin. deep and 1ft. apart; the slips or cuttings 
may be planted on a poor, shady border, and 
watered occasionally. 
SAFFRON.—Also called the Autumn Crocus; 
a bulbous-rooted perenni- a 
al, of medical and culinary 
uses. Plant the bulbs ona 
prepared soil, not poor nor 
a very stiff clay, in July,in 
rows 6 in. apart across the 
ridges, and 3 in. distant in 
the rows; the flowers are x 
gathered in September, the 
stigmas picked out, —— Saffron. , 
er with a portion of the style; these are dried 
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between layers of paper, under the pressure of 
a thick board, to form into cakes. 

SAGE.—A half shrubby plant, seldom more 
than 2 ft. high, with wrink- 
led leaves, and a very strong 
aromatie smell. In cookery 
its chief use is in stuffings 
for subduing the richness 
of certain kinds of meat, 
such as gooseand duck; the 
common red and the green 
variety are most employed ; 
for medical purposes the 
small-leaved sages are used. 
Propagated by seeds or cut- 
tings, the plantation being 
renewed every 2 or3 years; 
otherwise, the winter may 
destroy it; grows best ina 
dry soil, shaded from the 
sun. 

SAVORY.— Known commonly as summer 

/ 0h savory; annual; grows 12 to 
eS 15 in. high; leaves opposite; 
branches in pairs; flowers 
flesh-colored, growing from 
the base of the leavesnearthe 


Suge. 


seeds small, retaining germ- 
inative properties 2 years; 
sow seed in May, in light 
mellow soil, in shallow drills, 
16 in. apart, and thin the plants to 6 in. in 
the drills; gather by cutting the plants by 
the ground when they begin to show flowers, 
and dry in an airy, shady place. If the dried 
leaves are pulverized and put up in junk bottles 
corked tight or in sealed tin cans, they will pre- 
serve their aroma for along time. 

TANSY.—A perennial plant, from 2 to 4 ft. 
high, with a profusion of deep green leaves 
and small yellow flowers ; both leaves and flow- 
ers possess a strong aromatic smell and a bitter 
taste. The Curled or Double Tansy is the 
kind chiefly grown for culinary use. It is raised 
by rooted slips, or divisions of its roots, planted 


Savory. 


upper portion of the plant; | 


te) 


HERBS.—VEGETABLES, ETC. 


in spring and in autumn, 


in rows 1 ft. apart each ER 


way. 

TARRAGON. — A hardy 
perennial plant, grown for 
its leaves and the tips of 
the young shoots; used 
for flavoring. It seldom 

roduces seeds; therefore 
it is generally propagated 
by division of the roots ; 
set these out in any good 
garden soil, in April, in : 
rows 15 in. apart, and the Tansy. 
plants 10 or 12 in. apart in the row, covering the 
sets 2 or8 in. deep. Sow the seeds in April or 
May, in cold frame or in a nursery bed; the drills 
should be 6 or 8 in. apart, and when the plants 
are 8 or 4 in. high, they should be set out as 
directed for the roots. 

THYME.—The Common and Lemon Thyme 
are the 2 varieties principally cultivated, but 
the Golden and Silver-leaved are quite orna- 
mental and useful. They are increased by 
seeds, cuttings, or divisions, and the plants should 
be renewed by one or other of these modes, ev- 
ery year, in the spring; the lemon is a trailing 
evergreen; sow seeds in April or May, in shal- 
low drills 12 in. apart, and thin to 2 to 4 in.; 
roots may be divided and reset in April; make 
as many parts as the roots and _ tops will admit 
of; cut and dry the leaves and shoots, in Au- 
gust or September. 

WORMWOOD.—This is a flowering herb of a 
disagreeable odor and : 
intensely bitter taste. It 
contains a volatile oil of 
agreen color, and a bit- 
ter tonic principle, call- 
ed absinthium. It is 
propagated by seeds, 
cuttings, or division of 
roots. Sow in March; 
transplant in July to 18 
in. apart. A dry, poor 


: Wormwood. 
soil is best suited for growing this plant. 
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ARTICHOKE.—This requires a deep, rich loam; | French. These are of a milky green color, with 


manure should be applied every spring. It | 


should always have an open exposure, and is 
best propagated from seed or from offsets ; if by 
the former, sow in rows 1 ft. apart, as soon as 
the frost is out of the ground; thin the plants to 
1 ft. apart, in the row ; and in the autumn, put 
out in clumps of 4, in rows 8 ft. apart, and the 
rows 6 ft. asunder. In winter, when the frost 
sets in, cover 5 or 6 in. thick with leaves, sea- 
weed, or long manure to protect from frost, and 
keep free from stagnant water. When the 
plants are about 9 or 10 in. high they should be 
transplanted where they are to be permanently 
grown, As the roots penetrate deeply and re- 
quire very rich soil, the soil should be heavily 
manured, deeply spaded, and well pulverized. 


There are 3 distinct kinds, viz.: 


scales spreading. — Globe. A thistle-like plant 
which grows on a stem from 2 to 3 ft. high. 
The head of the flower only is eaten, and is re- 
garded asa great dainty.—A small sunflower, 
with nutritious tubers less in size than potatoes, 
and treated similar to them. 
ASPARAGUS.—Raised by sowing the seeds in 
September or April. The seed bed should be 
composed of good, rich soil, well pulverized and 
manured with well rotted manure. The seed, 
of which 1 oz. will produce about 1,000 plants, 


| or be sufficient for 50 or 60 ft. of drill, should be 
| thinly sown in drills 12 in. apart and 1 in. in 
'depth; itis best to keep them in water 180° to 


200° for 24 hours, before sowing. After the 
plants come up, the bed should be kept thor- 


Conical or | oughly clear ot weeds by repeated hocings; the 
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plants, if well eared for, will be large enough to | 


plant out in permanent beds when a year old, 
but some prefer to let 
them remain until 2 
years old. It will suc- 
ceed in any rich, deep, 
dry and porous soil, 
through which water 
can readily drain 
away; but does not 
succeed wellin heavy, 
close soils. The end of 
March or early in 
April is the best time 
to make the bed. 
Trench the space intended for the bed, and mix 
with the soil as much rich, thoroughly decayed 
dang as can be worked in; have only 2 rows of 
plants in cach bed, as this enables them to be cul- 
tivated and cut from easily; set the rows out 2 
ft. apart, and the crown of the plant 3 in. deep. 
Every spring give them a top dressing of rotted 
manure, superphosphate of lime or guano. A 
liberal application of liquid manure may also be 
used to great advantage. A spading fork is 
preferable to a spade in turning in the manure, 
as it is less liable to cut or injure the roots; 
even this should not be inserted more than 
5 or 6 in. deep. In forcing asparagus, such 
plants may be inserted in hot-beds as are 5 or 6 
years old, and of sufficient strength to produce 
Vigorous shoots; the first plantation should be 
made about the first of October, and, if it works 
well, will begin to produceinthe course of 4 or 5 
weeks, and continue to doso for about 8. The 
hot-bed may be made in the usual way, and 
topped with 12 in. of light rich earth, and kept 
ut about 60° in the day time, and never below 
50° at night. In planting, a furrow is drawn 
the whole length ofthe frame; against 1 side of 
it the first row or course is to be placed, the 
crown upright, and a little earth drawn on to 
the lowerend of the roots ; all round on the edge 
of the bed, some moist earth must be banked 
close to the outside roots. 

BEANS.—The following are the principal va- 
rieties of Bush or Dwarf beans. These will grow 
in any good garden soil moderately enriched ; 
if too highly manured it will cause them to run 
to tops too much. The proper time for sowing 
is after the 10th of May until the beginning of 
August ; sow them in drills about2 in. deep, and 
from 2 to 3 ft. apart. The beansshould be drop- 
ped from 2 to 3 in. apart on the row: Black 
Wax. The pods, when ripe, are of a waxy yel- 
low, transparent, very tender and delicious; an 
excellent variety. — Crystal White Waa. A va- 
riety of very rich flavor; A waxy white, 
transparent andstringless. The pods, although 
growing to good size very rapidly, do not har- 
den soon, and snap beans of this variety can be 
had teuder and sweet for a long time.—Harly 
China. A very excellent variety both for string 
and shelled beans, green or dry ; pods medium 
size and full; seeds white, with a bright red 
eye; round oval shape. — Larly Mohawk. Con- 
sidered _the hardiest bean, for first planting; 
will endure a ligtit frost, and continue a long 
time in bearing if the green pods are gathered 


A Spa } ‘Gus. 
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often. Pods pale green, long and flat; seeds 
large, kidney-shaped, brown and purple mar- 
bled. — Early Red Valentine. A most excellent 
variety, used principally for snaps, having 
round, fleshy pods, which remain a long time 
brittle and tender; beans long, light red and 
salmon-color marbled; very early, a good bear- 
er, and extensively cultivated. — German Waa, 
Black Seeded. An excellent variety for cooking 
in the pods, which are delicious when fully grown; 
beans nearly round, black ; pods white ; a good 
bearer. — German Wax, White Seeded. The col- 
or of the seeds being white, it is by some pre- 
ferred to the preceding for cooking. With the 
exception of the color, it is identical with it.— 
White Valentine. A selection from the Red Val- 
entine, it possesses all the good qualities of its 
parent and of more sturdy growth; the pods 
_are green, round, stringless,succulent, curved in 
form and of highest excellence; pods reach ma- 
turity 85 days after germination. 

Pole Beans require a light, somewhat sandy 
soil, well enriched with manure in the hills ; sow 
the seed deep in hills 8 to 4 ft. apart, with a 
stake or pole 8 or 9 ft. high set in the centre of 
the hill at the time of planting. The planting 
should not be done before the 15th of May and 
may be continued until the end of June. If plant- 
ed too early they will rot inthe ground; 5 or 6 
beans should be sown in each Till, and when 
they have attained their second leaf, all but 38 or 
4should be pulled up. The after cultivation 
consists in one or two hillings up and keeping 
them clear of weeds ; nipping off the ends of the 
shoots after they have reached the top of the 
poles makes the plants fruitful. If it is de- 
sired to have them earlier than they would pro- 
duce in the open air, plants can be raised from 
beans sown 1 each in 4 pt. pot in April and kept 
in acold frame; these will be ready for trans- 
planting by the end of May. Good ways to 
train pole beans are as follows: Plant the beans 
about 4 ft. from the fence; take common poles 
or laths long enough to reach to the top of the 
fence; stick one end in the bean row, and with 
a single nail fasten the otherend tothe top of the 
fence; after the vines reach the top pinch off 
the terminal shoots and thesideshoots will grow 
rapidly.—2. Plant a sunflower or corn by each 
hill of beans; the stalks will answer the same 
purpose as the ordinary pole.—3. Take 8 good 
common laths to every 2 hills, 2 for the beans, 
and the 1 fora brace, set in the form of a tripod, 
letting the tops cross about 1 in, or more, and 
1 four-penny nail will hold them together. The 
following are the principal varicties of pole 
beans: Butter or Large White Lima. Vines 
vigorous but tender and late; 


seeds white, vein- 
ed with green, very large, broad, thin, and sur- 
passed in quality by no other variety. A gen- 
eral favorite wherever the season is long enough 
to mature it. —~ Deer’s Improved Lima. The dis- 
tinctive improvements are its earliness, remark- 
able productiveness, delicious flavor, and the 
forming of the bean closely in the pod.—Dutch 
Case-knife. The earliest variety of pole beans. 
Pods long and flat; beans white, flat, kidney- 
| shaped, and of excellent flavor; good green or 
dry. 
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BEETS.—A deep, rich soil is best for bects. 
ey may be sown as early as the first week in 
April, and should be gathered before severe frost 
occurs, and pitted or put in cellars for winter use. 
The thinning of beets must be done while they 
are young, and the young plants are excellent 
for greens. The ground should be prepared by 
deep plowing and harrowing, until it is fine. 
Open 2 furrows 2 ft. apart, and put in a suffi- 
cient quantity of manure, according to the state 
of the ground; cover the dung with the plow by 
throwing a furrow of earth upon it, ridging as 
high as can be well done; level the surface of 
the ridge over the dung, taking care that there 
is a full proportion of earth over the manure for 
the seed to vegetatein. Drop the seeds about 2 
in. apart; then cover in, and roll or press down 
to set the earth firmly about the seeds. For 
succession crops, sow every 2 weeks, from the 
first of April until the firstof June. The crop 
will be more tender and delicate when thus 
sown in succession, as those first sown become 
harder and not so well flavored as the hot 
weather approaches. The 
principal varieties of beets 
are: Bassano. An early, 
good beet, tender and jui- 
cy; flesh white and rose; 
grows to a good size; when 
sown late, it keeps well in 
> the winter.— Blood Turnip. 
Turnip-shaped, smooth, 
tender and good; about 10 
days after Bassano.—Egyp- 
tian Blood Turnip. The 
. earliest variety grown, and 
mane Hien Becks valuable on this account; 
not very productive.— Henderson’s Pine-A pple. 
Compact, short-top variety, roots medium sized 
, and of .a deep crimson. 
—Imperial Sugar. The 
sweetest and best sug- 
ar beet.—Swiss Chard. 
This variety is cultiva- 
ted solely for its leaves. 
The midrib is stewed 
and served as asparagus, 
the other portions of 
the leaf being used as 
spinach. If often cut, 
new and more tender 
leaves will be reprodu- 
ced. — White Sugar 
Beet. Attains a large 
size and is extensively 
vigil oa wt aa 
; argely cultivated in 
White Sugar Beet. ies for the manu- 
facture of sugar. — Yellow Globe Mangel Wur- 
zel. Roots of large size and globular form; ver 
capa hl keeps better than the long red, andis 
etter adapted for growing in shallow soil.— Yel- 
low Turnip. Similar to the blood turnip, but 
differing in color; flesh yellow, tender and sweet. 
BORAGE.—A light, dry soil is best suited to 
this. It is propagated by seed, sown in March 
or April in shallow drills 3 ft. apart. Trans- 
planting is not advantageous or necessary. 
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cool manure and very rich soil. A top dress 
ing of lime and salt or ? 
a mulching of  sea- 
weed, is very useful. 
Sow the seed rather 
sparingly in drills 4 in. 
den Ene from 4 to 6 
in. apart in seed beds § 
in the open air. 4 oz. 
ofseed will sow a piece 
of ground 4x4 ft. and gs 
produce about 1,000 ¥ 
plants. The varieties ™ 
are: Large Early 
White. Large white 
head resembling caul- 
iflower.—Purple Cape. Head purple in color.— 
Purple Sprouting or Branching. These do not 
form a solid head, but numerous distinct purple 
heads, sprouting out somewhat after the man- 
ner of Brussels Sprouts. 

BRUSSELS SPROUTS.—Cultivation same as 
cabbage. Cultivated ; ~ 
for the small heads, 
which are produced 
in great numbers on 
the main stem of the 
plant, and are in per- 
fection in the autumn. 
They are very tender, 
and of fine flavor. As 
soon as the plants 
reach their height, and 
the top begins to cab- 
bage, cut out the cab- 
bage; this throws 
all the strength into 
the sprouts down the 
stem, making the bot- 
tom ones as good as 
those on the top. 

CABBAGE.— The 
best soil is a strong, 
rich, substantial one, 
more clayey than 
sandy, though it will 
zrow in any soil, if it 
ie well worked and manured. They may be 
grown either from hot-bed plants, or from 
seed planted in the open ground. If the seed 
of the earlier sorts has been sown in a hot- 
bed, they will be ready for removal when 2 or 8 
in. high. In this poy a8 as the ria Me 

ermit, preparea bed, igging outthe groun 
If. deed 2. wide, aid yeu great a den pth as 
the extent of your operations will require. Fill 
this up with dung, cover with earth to the depth 
of 4in., and set your plants upon it in rows 4 in. 
apart, and 2 in. apartin the row. Water them 
lightly, and, ifconvenient, shade them for a day 
or two, and shelter them at night. For the late 
or autumn crop, the seed should be sownina 
prepared bed in the open ground during the 
month of May, the drills being 8 or 4 in. apart. 
In all sowings, see that the plants do not stand 
too thickly together, so as to guard against their 
being drawn up. In the second or third week 
of July they should be transplanted into the 


Borage. 


Brussels Sprouts. 


BROCCOLI.—Similar to cabbage; requires a | permanent bed, in rows 8 ft. apart, and 2 ft. 
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from plant to plant. As they progress in growth, 


they should receive 8 or 4 deep hoeings, and be | 
slightly earthed | 


Ar 


up. The prin- 
cipal varieties 
are as follows: 
Early Blood 
Red. An early 
variety; will 
make fine win- 
ter cabbage if 
sown late in the 
open ground.— 
Early Dwarf 
Flat Dutch. 
An excellent 
secondearly 
sort which does particularly well in the South- 
ern States. Head of medium size, solid, flat, 
grows low on_ the 
stump, and is of good 
flavor. — Karly Sug- 
ar Loaf. A very 
compact | patos 3 va- 
riety, and the plants 
may be set as close 
as 16 in. apart each 
= way; very early, but 

af is more affected by 
Early York. the heat than most 
early varieties. — Early Wakefield. A great 
favorite with market gardeners for the New 
York market; the earliest, and sure to head; 
the seed is true and the best. — Early Dwarf 
York. A very valuable early variety. Heads 
small, heart-shaped, firm and tender; of very 
dwarf growth, and may be transplanted 15 or 
18 in. apart. — Karly Large York. Succeeds 
the Early York, ae eR equally desirable. It 
is of larger size, about 10 days later, more 
robust, and bears the heat better. — Filder- 
kraut. A popular summer sort, a little larger 
than the Winnigstadt; largely used in the 
manufacture of “kraut.” It is equally good 


Netted Savoy Cabbage. 
for early or late use, and heads up hard with few 
side leaves. — Green Globe Savoy. Does not 
make a firm head, but the whole of it being very 
tender and pleasant flavored, is used for cook- 


ing; leaves wrinkled and dark green; is very | 


hardy, and improved by frost. — Henderson’s 
Early Summer. Anold popular sort. It follows 
the 
Dutch ; should be sown in hot-bed in Febru- 
ary or March; when sown in the fall are in- 
clined to run to seed. — Large French Oxheart. 


Vakefield and resembles the Early Flat | 
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A fine, heart-shaped cabbage, coming in use af- 
ter Early York and / 5 

other earlier sorts; 
very tender and fine 
flavored, and heads 
freely. — Marblehead 
Mammoth, <A. very 
large winter cabbage ; 
heads freely, and with 
good soil will grow 
to an enormous size. 
— Netted Savoy. The 
leaves of this are netted to an unusual de- 
gree, and it forms a solid, compact head; one 
of the finest flavored of all the cabbage tribe. — 
Quintal Drumhead. An exceedingly large vari- 
ety, of French origin. Heads quite flat on the 
top, with few side leaves; solid, firm, hard, and 
of good flavor. — Winnigstadt. A fine tender 
variety, sugar-loaf in form; one of the best 
summer sorts; if sown late, good for fall or 
even winter. 

CARDOON.—A species of artichoke. The 
stalks of the leaves being thick, fleshy, and 
crisp, are blanched, and used for salads, soups, 
and forstewing. Sow about the last of April, 
in deep, light, moderately rich soil, in trenches 
about 6 in, deep, 12 wide, and4ft. apart. Drop 3 
or 4 seeds together, at intervals of 18 in., and 
when they come up, thin them out to single 
plants. Water frequently, and in a dry day, 
about the end of October, commence blanching 
by tying up the leaves with twisted hay-bands, 
after which earth may be heaped around them, 
in the manner of earthing celery. 

CARROTS.—These prefer a light, loamy soil, 
that has been well manured for the previous 
crops and does not require fresh manure; if the 
soil is too rich or the manure too fresh, the 
plants have a tendency to run to leaf and not to 
form roots. The soil should be deeply spaded 
and well pulverized. Do not plow the ground 
until it has become thoroughly dry. Throwit up 
into slight ridges 3 ft. apart and leave untilready 
to sow the seeds. Rake off the ridges just pre- 
vious to sowing the seeds, so as to have fresh, 
moist soil for them. For sowing, a calm day 
should be selected; the seeds should be sepa- 
rated by rubbing them between the hands, with 
the admixture of a little sand or dry coal-ashes. 
Sow thinly in drills 8 or 12in. apartand the beds 
not more than 4 ft.wide. The larger weeds must 
be continually removed by hand, and when the 
plants are 7 or 8 weeks old, or when they have 
got 4 leaves 2 or 8 in. long, they should be 
thinned—those intended for drawing young to 4 
or 5 in. apart, and those to attain their full 
growth to 10; at the same time the ground 
must be small-hoed. If the weather is cold and 
there is danger that the ground will freeze, this 
work may be done before the roots attain their 
full growth. The tops should be cut with a 
light, sharp hoe. If a little of the crown is re- 
moved, the roots keep just as well and are not 
so likely to sprout in the water. The best va- 
rieties of carrots are: Danvers. In form mid- 
way between the Long Orange and Early Horn 
class ; color a rich shade of orange, growing very 
smooth and handsome; yields the greatest bulk, 


Winnigstadt. 
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with the smallest length of root, of any now 
grown. Under the best cultivation, it will yield 
from 25 to 80 tons per acre. — Early Half Long 

: Scarlet, Stump Root- 
ed. A popular early 
market variety, grow- 
ing in favor. Of medi- 
um size; flesh bright 
scarlet, brittle and of 
fine flavor; will do well 
in shallow soil.— 
Early Scarlet Horn. 
The best eariy variety. 
It is shorter than most 
sorts; fiesh deep 
orange color; fine 
grained and agreeably 
flavored; top small. 


: : Early 
It is best for table - 7° 

use, and will grow well ae 
on shallow soil. ore 
6 in. apart, in 14 in. drills. — 


Sow 


7 Earliest Short Horn. (For forc- 
Long ing.) The earliest variety in cul- 
Orange. tivation; used mostly by market 


gardeners for forcing. Is small, but of excellent 
quality. — Large White Belgian. Grows } out 
of the ground; root pure white, green above 
ae with small top. It will grow to very 
arge size on light, rich soil, and is very easily 
gathered. Flesh rather coarse; is raised exten- 
sively for stock. — Long Orange. A wellknown 
standard sort. Best for field culture, because 
of its excellent qualities for feeding purposes 
rm its coloring effect upon the product of the 
airy. 

CAULIFLOWER.—This requires a cool and 
moist climate, and a very rich soil, to succeed 
well. For spring eating sow about the middle 
of September. Prepare the ground by opening 
small trenches, and dig in some earth in good 
compost, to receive the plants. When of a pro- 
per size, the plants should be pricked out in a 
careful manner, and for them the warmest part 
of the garden should be selected. Being very 
tender they should always be put under glass in 
severe weather. They should not be covered un- 
til the weather is severe, and in the meanwhile 
the hoe should be frequently used between 
them, to keep the earth dry about their stems. 
From their beds they may be planted out in 
rows, like cabbages, at rather greater distances, 
and taking care to move a little earth with them 
about the middle of spring. When the flower 
heads show themselves, some of the leaves 
should be broken over them, in order to protect 
them from the rain and sun, and to keep the 
heads close and of a pure white color. They 
will be fit for use during the month of June or 
the beginning of July. Important varieties are: 
Early Snowball. Highly esteemed by market 
gardeners, for earliness and reliability as a sure 
header. — Erfurt Earliest Dwarf. Seed grown 
in Erfurt; the earliest variety in cultivation, very 
dwarf, with solid, pure white heads, and super- 
ior quality; one of the surest to head ; seed very 
scarce. — Extra Early Paris. Heads large, 
white, compact and solid, of excellent flavor, 
tender and delicious; leaves large, stalk short. 


| by 
| of the very 
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Being early, it is a favorite with market garden- 
ers.— Le f 
Normand’s 
Sort Stem. 
Considered 
the 
French one 


best sorts. 
The plant 
is hardy, z ! ‘ Wy es 
semi dwarf, ¥: LY 2s 
producing Ra ee ae ; 
numerous Erfurt Earliest Dwarf. 
leaves which protect the close, solid curd, keep- 
ing it well blanched. — Veitch’s Autumn Giant. 
A distinct and valuable late variety. Heads very 
large, beautifully white, firm and campact, and 
being well protected by foliage remain a long 
time fit for use. The plants should be started 
and transplanted early in the season, to insure 
their full development. 

CELERY.—-This thrives best on a deep, mellow, 
sandy loam, rather moist in character. It will 
thrive, however, in drained clay land, if heavily 
manured. Dig a trench; place 1 ft. of rich soil 
in the bottom ; set the plants in a row, about 5 
in. apart; avoid breaking or drying off the roots, 
and when possible set out the plants in cloudy 
weather. Shelter from drying wind and hot sun 
when first transplanted and water often. In 
earthing up care should be exercised to close 
the stems well together with the hand, so that 
no mold can get between. Earthing up should 
be sufliciently frequent to keep the mold nearly 
level with the leaves of the outside stems. A 
good and simple method is to plant after early 
potatoes in the furrows, and have the blanching 
done in the storing pit in which they are kept for 
winter. The following are the principal varie- 
ties of eclery: Apple-shaped. Very reguiar, al- 
most — spherical 
shape, with a fine 
a and small 
leaves; may be 
planted very 
thickly, and will 
yield a heavy 
crop. — Boston. 
Market. This 
forms a cluster 
of heads instead 
ofasingle large 
one, and is re- 
markably tender 
and crisp. The 
best. variety for 
light soils.— ‘ 
Crawford's Half 7) , 
Dwarf. When <4 \ 
blanched, this is 
of rather a yel-  Apple-shaped Celery. 
lowish white, andis entirely solid, possessing the 
nutty flavor peculiar to the dwarf kinds, while 
it has much more vigor of growth, surpassing 
most of the large growing sorts in weight of 
bunch, when grown under the same conditions. 
— Dwarf White Solid. Dwarf white, of stiff, 
close, habit, solid crisp and juicy; said to keep 
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in good order later in the season than any other | require to be taken up and cut into smxll pieces 
variety. — Golden Heart, or Golden Dwarf. Re- | 


sembles Crawford’s Half 
Dwarf, but the heart is of a 
beautiful golden yellow. It 
is very solid, of excellent 
flavor, and one of the best for 
either home or market use. 
—Incomparable Crimson. 
A dwarf-growing, rich col- 
ored variety, very crisp eat- 
ing, and of delicious flavor. 
— Turnip-rooted. The root 
is turnip shaped, tender, and 
marrow like, having a sweet- 
er taste and stronger odor 
than other varieties. Used 
principally for seasoning 
meats and soups. 
CHERVIL.—An annual 
lant, and should be sown 
in March, Apriland May, in 
drills about 4 in. deep, and 
9in. apart. Coverlightly and 
press firmly with the foot; 
rake evenly and give a gen- 
tle watering in dry weather. The leaves are 
fit for use when 2 to 4 in. high. Cut them 
off close; they will come up again, and may 
be gathered in succession throughout the sea- 
son. One species is grown as parsley for gar- 
nishing, and is known as Curled-leaved ; the 
other, known as the Turnip-rooted, is grown for 
its roots, which resemble an early horn carrot in 
size and shape, the flesh being white and mealy, 
with the flavor of a sweet potato, 
CHICORY.—Chicory possesses aromatic oil, 
starch, sugar, nitrogenous substances, and salts; 
and though inferior, its action is in the same di- 
rection as coffee. When mixed with the last- 
named, it imparts both color and body, and is 
considered by most people to improve the bey- 
erage, so that it can scarcely be called an adul- 
teration. The seeds should be sown in May, in 
drills } in. deep and about 15 in. apart. The 
soil should be rich, mellow and well trenched 12 
or more in. deep. When the young plants are 
2 or 3 in. high, they should be thinned out to 8 
in. apart. The soil should be kept frequently 
stirred and clear of weeds. Before being used 
as asnlad the leaves should be blanched, which 
is done by inverting boxes or flower-pots over 
them about 12 in. deep, or by placing boards, 
nailed together at right angles over the rows. 
When wanted for winter use, the plants are to 
be taken up late in the fall and planted thickly 
ina box filled with sand or light earth, and then 
placed in a cool cellar, watering them after 
planting. When wanted for use, a box full of 
them should be placed in a dark room where 
the temperature will be from 50° to 60°; or they 
may be placed in the kitchen, and another box, 
such as a soap box, inverted over them. They 
will soon start into growth, and afford a supply 
of blanched leaves for salading purposes. Va- 
rieties: Large Rooted, or Coffee. Much used 
as a substitute for coffee, and large quantities of 
the prepared root are annually exported to this 
country for similar use. 


Incomparable 
Crimson. 


| drying apples. 


| red for use, it 


In the fall, the roots | 


and put where 
they will dry, 
requiring the 
same treat- 
ment used in 


When requi- 


should be 
roasted and 
ground like 
coflee.--Paris. 
This variety 
produces the 
Barbe de Ca- 
ucin, a salad a 
Patch used in Chicory. 
France. Sown in June, the roots are transplanted 
in autumn into sand, in a cellar, and the shoots 
soon come up. 

CHIVES.—These are small and not very im- 
portant members of the onion tribe, quite hardy 
everywhere. The leaves are slender and appear 
very early in the spring, and may be shorn sey- 
eral times during the season. They are propa- 
gated by divisions of the root. The chives 
make the very best border for beds in the vege- 
table garden, and are not only ornamental, bear- 
ing pink fiowers and masses of green leaves, but 
che to the onion for flavoring soups and 
salads. 

CRESS, or PEPPERGRASS.—This should be 
sown in a hot-bed or in a sheltered spot in the 
garden, quite thick, in shallow drills, and in a 
short time it will be fit for cutting. It gives a 
pungent relish to lettuce and other salad plants. 
A fresh lot should be sown every week, as it 
matures very rapidly and is useful only when 
young. 
CRESS, Water.—Cultivated by sowing the 
seeds by running water, near springs which are 
not severely frozen in winter. Transplanting, 
however, is always surer than sowing. This 
may be done from March till August. "The dis- 
tance between the plants should “be 10 or 15 in. 
Stirring the earth about the roots is useful; but 
having once taken root, no further care is nec- 
essary. There are three varieties of water- 
cress: The Green-leaved, the easiest to culti- 
vate; the Small Brown-leaved, the hardiest; 
and the Large Brown-leaved, the best for deep 
water. 

CUCUMBER.—For open air raising, cucum- 
bers should be planted in hills about 4 ft. apart, 
early in May; those intended for pickling may 
be planted till July 15th. Before plantiag, pre- 
pare the ground by mixing well rotted manure 
with the earth of each hill. 2 or 3 plants are 
enough to a hill. The seed should be sown about 
3 in. deep; the plants must be kept free from 
weeds, and in very dry weather they should be 
watered. To bave cucumbers earlier than by 
the ordinary way, make a hole under a warm 
fence, and put some hot dung in {3. On this put 
6 in. of fine, rich earth, and sow some seed in it. 
Cover at night with a carpet or other article. 
When the plants come up, and before they show 
the rough leaf, plant 2 in a pot; or let the seeds 
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be originally planted in one, or in some large 
turnips, scooped out and filled with earth. The 
first pots may be putinto a bed prepared for 
them, and covered as before, where they are to 
stand until cucumbers sown in_ the natural 
ground come up, when they may be turned out 
with the ball of earth and planted. When 
planted in turnips, put the whole into the 
round. Varieties: Bismarck. Very constant 
in color and uniformly well formed and hand- 
some. — Early Cluster. A popular early sort, 
very productive, producing its fruit in clusters; 
fruit about 5 in. long; skin prickly ; flesh white, 
seedy, tender. — Early Frame. Plants vigor- 
ous, healthy and productive ; fruit straight and 
well formed ; flesh tender and somewhat seedy, 
although the young fruit makes excellent 
ae A good variety for forcing. — 
arly Green Cluster. Next in earliness to the 
Russixn ; small, prickly, in clusters, productive. 
— Early Russian. One of the earliest and 
hardiest varieties, and desirable for first plant- 
ing. Fruit 3 to 4 in. long, and generally pro- 
duced in pairs; flesh tender, crisp and well 
flavored. — Early White Spine. One of the 
best sorts for table use. Vines vigorous, fruit- 
ing early and abundantly; fruit uniformly 
straight and handsome, light green, with a few 
white prickles; flesh, tender and of excellent 
flavor. — Gherkin. Nota cucumber proper, but 
a little, rough, prickly fruit, that grows on a 
pretty vine, with leaves something like the 
watermelon. It is liked for pickling, and is 
known as the West India Gherkin. — Improved 
\ Long Green. Pro- 

duced by selection 
fromthe London 
Long Green. Vines 
vigorous and produc- 
tive, forming fruit fit 
for the table nearly as 
early as the shorter 

scrts; fruit about 12 
N\in. long, firm and 
crisp, with very few 
seeds. The young 
fruit makes one o 
the best of pickles, 
and when ripe is the 
best of any for sweet 

Improved Long Green pickles. — Russian 

Cucumber. Netted. Exceedingly 
prolific, and in hardiness surpasses all other 
varieties ; of medium size, white flesh, skin cov- 
ered with a pretty, white net-work, which im- 
parts to the ruit a peculiar and handsome ap- 
pearance. 

DANDELION.—When cultivated in good rich 
garden soil it makes admirable spring greens, 
and when blanched, a salad resembling endive. 
The seed should be sown in May or June. Sow 
in drills $ in. deep, and 12 or 15 in. apart, and 
in July thin out to 3 or4 in. apart. The fol- 
lowing spring they will be fit for use. Fora 
salad, blanch the heads as with endive. 

EGG PLANT. — Cultivation similar to musk 
melon. The soil cannot be made too rich. When 
about 1 ft. high, hill as with any other vegeta- 
bles; Varieties: Black Pekin. Quite early and 
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large. Very prolific and desirable for market 


| gardeners. Fruit nearly round; skin smooth, 


black and glossy ; flesh white, fine grained and 
delicate.—Early Long Purple. One of the earli- 
est varieties ; very hardy and productive; fruit 
long, and of superior quality ; good for general 
culture. — Improved Pos York Purple. Very 
large and fine; the best. 

NDIVE.—Endive is one of the best salads for 
fall and winter use. Sow for an early spring 
about the middle of April. As it is used most- 
ly in the fall months, the main sowings are made 
in June or July from which plantations are 
formed 1 ft. each way, in Aug. and Sept. It 
requires no special soil or manure, and after 
pape! is kept clear of weeds until the plant 

as attained its full size, when the process of 
blanching begins. This is effected by gathering 
up the leaves and tying them by their tips in 
aconical form with bass matting. This excludes 
the light and air from the inner leaves, which 
in course of from 8 to 6 weeks, according to the 
temperature at the time, become blanched. An- 
other and simpler method consists in covering 
up the plants as they grow, with slats or boards, 
which serve the same purpose by excluding the 
light, as the tying up of the tips of the leaves. 
Varieties: Broad-leaved Batavian. Broad, thick, 

lain or slight- : Dy 

y wrinkled = 
leaves. Prin- 
cipally used for 
cooking; pre- 
ferred for stews 
and soups. If 
the outer leaves 
are gathered 5 
and tied on the Endive and Flower. 
top, the whole 
pee will blanch nicely, and make an excel- 
ent salad for the table.— Green Curled. The 
hardiest variety, with beautifully curled, dark 
green leaves, which blanch white and are very 
crisp and tender. — White Curled. Grown chief- 
ly for summer and autumn, 

FETTICUS, or CORN SALAD.—Chiefly grown 
as a winter and early 
springsalad, butissome- 
times used boiled, as 
greens. It requires a rich 
soil. Theseed may be 
sown towards the end of 
August or the begin- 
ning of September, in 
drills 6 or 8 in. apart and 

in. deep, rolling after 
ce aY Eset the 
plants are well up, thin 
out to 8or4in. apart. 
Keep them well hoed 
and clear of weeds, and 
when severe weather sets 
in, give them a slight covering of straw or salt 
hay, as is done with spinach, removing it in 
March or April. It can also be sown early in 
the spring, and will be ready for use in 6 or 8 
weeks. 

GARLIC.—This belongs to the onion family, 
anlis the most pungent of all. The varieties 


> 


SS 
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cultivated are the Large and the Small. Itis | them up, and cut their roots off to 1 in. long. 


grown by planting the bulb, root, or seed, in 


drills 2 in. deep, 6 in. apart, and 4 in. from plant | 


to plant ; ee early in the spring on light, 
rich ground; it should be well hoed. The bulbs 
attain their full size about the Ist of August, 
when the leaves wilt. 
HORSE-RADISH.—Propagated from seed and 
sets, the latter obtained by cutting the main 


root and offsets into lengths of 2 in.; the tops or | 


crowns of the roots form the best. Each set 
should have at least 2 eyes. The soil should be 
rich and mellow. The best time for planting 


is in October, for dry soils, and in February, for | 


moist ones. The sets must be inserted in rows 
18 in. apart each way. The ground should be 
trenched between 2 and 3 ft. deep, the cuttings 


being placed along the bottom of the trench, | 
and the mold turned from the next one over 


them, or inserted to asimilar depth. The shoots 
make their appearance in May or June. The 
only culture required is to hoe and rake the 
ground, and destroy the weeds. In taking up 
the roots, it should be done regularly, instead 
of a root here and there, as is often practised. 
KALE, or BORECOLE.—Cultivation same as 
cabbage. Sow the seed in May; set out plants 
in July; they are better when touched slightly 
by the frost, and may be 
kept in the same manner 
as cabbages, during win- 
ter. The stocks, in spring, 
send out numerous tender 
shoots; and 1 oz. of seed 
will produce nearly 4,000 
plants. The two best vari- 
eties for winter use are 
the Dwarf Green Curled 
and the Purple-leaved. 
=e ae The first seldom grows 
Scotch Kale. more than 18 in. high, and 
the plants may be set that distance apart. The 
last grows about 80 in. high, and should be 


planted 2 ft. apart on the rows. Other varieties: | 


Green Scotch, German Curled, Purple, Jerusa- 
lem, and Thousand-headed Cabbage. The two last 
grow to4 ft., and yield largenumbers of sprouts. 
KOHL-RABI.—Belongs tothe cabbagetribe,and 
the culture is the same, but the stem swells out, 
c~ e2) assuming a globular form 
{€ <2 resembling a turnip, this 
em being the edible part. 
It is best sown thinly in 
drills, where it will 
remain. Varieties: Green. 
Large and excellent; raised 
both for table and cattle 
use.— Purple. Purple bulb, 
very tender, exelent for 
table—White Vienna. 
Bulb light green, rapid in 
growth and symmetrical 
in form. 


White Vienna. 
LEEK.—Belongs to the onion tribe, but is 


more delicate. The culture is similar to that 
of the onion, but it requires more water. Put 
the rows 8 in. asunder, and thin the plants to 3 
in. apart in the row. 


the plants until the middle of July, then take 
a 


vm 


Hoe frequently between | 


| 


Make trenches for them like those of celery, 
only not more than 4 as deep, and #$ as 
wide apart. Manure the trenches with rotten 
dung, or other rich manure. 
Putin the plants as you do 
celery plants, and about 5in. 
asunder. As they grow, 
earth them up by degrees. 
3 leeks planted out for seed 
willripen in August, and be 
ahivuath for the next year. 
The chiefvaricties are: Lon- 
don Flag. This variety is 
more generally cultivated in 
this country than any other; 
it is hardy and of good qual- 
ity. — Musselburgh. A. re- 
markably large and showy 
variety. 

LETTUCE.—A1l1 sorts 
grow freely on any rich, mellow soil, where the 
subsoil is dry. Raise it on beds set apart for 
it, keeping the ' 
varieties separ- 
ate; to multiply 
the supplies f 
throughout the @ 
summer, por- 
tions may be 
sown, thinly in- 
termixed with 
principal crops 
of leeks, onions, 
carrotsand spin- 
ach, which will come off before the lettuces are 
fully grown. Sow from February to July, for 
the main summer or autumn crops. For an 
early crop, sow in the beginning of February, 
on a gentle hot-bed; care must be had to 
water them frequently with tepid water, so that 
they may be kept in a constantly growing state ; 
and when the plants are 1 or 2 in. high, in 
March or April, prick a portion either intoa 
warm border, or else let them be shielded with 
mats, during nights and bad weather, trans- 
planting to aslender hot-bed, to bring them more 
forward. According to their progress in April 
or May, transplant them into the open garden, 
from 6 to12in. asunder to remain for heading. 
Varieties: Brown Dutch. An old sort, noted 
for its hardiness; leaves large, thick, green, 
tinged with brown. It forms a large, solid 
head with the inner leaves beautifully blanched, 
exceedingly sweet, tender and good flavored. — 
Early Tennis Ball. Very hardy and the best 
variety of head or cabbaging lettuce for growing 
under glass. Leaves dark green, thick, cris 
and tender, forming under glass a compact head, 
but apt, unless planted very early, to be loose 
and open in the openair. — Farly White Head. 
An excellent variety for hot-bed as well as open 
air culture; carly and hardy. Heads small, white, 
crisp, very compact, and closely cabbaged. 
—GreenF ringed. Exceedingly ornamental inside, 
the leaves are white, the edges a delicate green, 
and beautifully fringed and crimped; worthy of 
cultivation for table decoration though the qual- 
ity is inferior. — Hanson. A very fine heading 


Brown Dutch Lettuce. 
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varicty of the largest size and standing the sun 
better than any other. The heads are very large, 
solid, sweet, tender and crisp throughout, and en- 
tirely free from any bitter taste. — Large Drum- 
head. Heads remarkably large, somewhat flatten- 
ed, compact; pale green without, and white at the 
centre; crisp and 
tender; one of the 
finest summer varie- 
ties; seeds white. —- 
Simpson's Early 
Curled. One of the 
best early sorts for 
market or family 
use; all the leaves 
tend to produce a 
large, loose head. 
Leaves beautifully 
crimped, dark green, 
very tender and 
crisp.— White Paris 
Cos. The heads are long, upright, with oblong 
leaves. Itis very hardy, of large size, and long 
in running to seed; tender, brittle, and highly 
flavored. 

MARTYNIA.—Seed-pods of this plant are used 
for pickling when in their young, green state, 
and by many persons are preferred to cucum- 
bers. The seed should be sown in an open bor- 
der in April or May, and in June should be 
transplanted into the permanent bed at a dis- 
tance of 2 or 24 ft. apart each way. In many 
soils it is apt to become a vile pest.. Gather the 
pods before becoming woody. 

MELON, Musk.—A warm, moist, rich, loamy 
ground is most suitable for this crop. Hills 
should be prepared by digging out the soil from 
1} to 2 ft. deep and 2 or 8 ft. broad; add a very 
liberal quantity of the best decomposed stable 
manure, and mix well with the soil, filling up a 
little above the general level. By this mode, 

ood melons may be raised on almost any soil. 

lant in hills 6 ft. apart each way, 8 or 10 seeds 
in each, and thin out to 8 or 4 plants when well 
up. After cultivation, similar to that of the 
eucumber. Seeds should not be put into the 
hills until the weather becomes settled and 
warm, or if planted earlier, ample provision 
shoula be made to protect them from the cold. 
Varicties: Bay View. The largest, most pro- 
lific, best flavored and finest cantaloupe in cul- 


White Paris Cos. 


Casaba Citron Melon. 


tivation; luscious, sweet, and very hardy; pick- 
ed green, it will ripen up finely, and carry safely 
for a long distance. — Casaba Citron. Very 
showy cantaloupe, quality variable, in many in- 
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stances, not surpassed by any known variety ; 
flesh orange in color; sometimes produces fruit 
twice as large as an ordinary cantaloupe. —£ar- 
ly Yellow Cantaloupe. The earliest; of good 
size, nearly round, slightly ribbed. Flesh yel- 
low, thicx, but quite variablein quality.—Green 
Citron. Handsome fruit; roughly netted all 
over; flesh thick, 
green, melting and 
very sweet.—Jen- 
ny Lind. A very 
small, early var- 
iety, flattened at 
the poles; healthy, 
and of surpassing 
quality;recom- : 
mended for family : eG 3 
garden, but small Green Citron Melon. 
for market. — Montreal Green Nutmeg. Nearly 
round, flattened at the ends; deep, regular ribs ; 
skin densely netted; flesh thick and of a delicious 
flavor.—New Surprise. An excellent new vari- 
ety; skin cream colored and thickly netted; 
flesh deep salmon color, of excellent flavor ; very 
prolific. — Nutmeg. Of large size; flesh green, 
rich, sugary. — Pine Apple. Dark green; of 
medium size; rough netted; fiesh thick, firm 
and sweet. — Skillman’s Fine Netted. A small, 
very early, rough netted variety; flesh, green, 
thick, firm, sugary and of delicious flavor. 
MELON, Water.—Requires a light, sandy soil, 
not over rich. Plant in hills, as directed for 
musk melons, giving more room, as the vines 
extend much farther. If wanted of large size, 3 
or 4 melons to each plant will be sufficient, and 
when only one is allowed to grow from each 
plant, they will grow to 20 or 80 Ibs. weight 
each. Ifthey are planted near other varietics 
of vines, they will hybridize, and greatly injure 
the flavor. Varieties: Black Spanish. Vine 
small, so that they may be planted closer than 
most sorts. Fruitround, very dark green, with 
scarlet flesh and black seeds. It is not so large 
as some of the other sorts, but has a very thin 
rind and arich, sugary flavor. — Cuban Queen. 
One of the largest melons known. Vine vigor- 
ous; skin striped light and dark green; rind 
medium thick, but fruit stands shipment well ; 
flesh bright red, solid, very crisp and sugary. 
—Gypsy. A famous melon of the South; fruit 
long, smooth, distinctly striped and mottled light 
and dark green; flesh bright scarlet and very 


— bat Bim o- 

Gypsy Water Melon 
sweet.—Ice Cream. Medium size, nearly round; 
color pale green; white seed, thin rind, flesh solid, 
scarlet, crisp and of delicious flavor.—Mountain 
Sweet. One of the very best for general culture. 
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Color dark green; rind thin; flesh scarlet, solid, 
very sweet and delicious.—Orange. Oval melon; 


skin green; flesh scarlet, of good quality, and | 


may be easily separated from the rind. —Peer- 
less. Rind thin, light green; flesh solid, bright 
in color, ee Early. Very early ; 
medium and uniform size, and beautiful form ; 
skin smooth, with uniform, narrow, white mot- 
tled and dark green stripes; flesh light red or 
pink, very sweet and delicious. For an early 
melon for fantily use it has few superiors, but 
does not bear carriage well, on account of its 
thin, brittle rind. 

MOREL.—Chiefly used fresh or dried, to flav- 
orsauces. Garden culture may be by collect- 
ing the spawn in June, and planting in dung- 
beds or ridges. It grows on wet banks, in the 
woods, and in moist pastures, and under old 
apple trees, and should be gathered when 


ry. 

MUSHROOMS. — Grows spontaneously and 
very luxuriantly, and numbers several varieties, 
some of which are very poisonous. It needs 
great care to raise it artificially and to do so 
successfully requires a special training. It is 
raised in hot beds and otherwise. None but 

me those familiar with 
the different species 
should collect the 
article at all, on ac- 
count of the great 
resemblance be- 
tween the good and 
the poisonous. The 
crown or hat is at 
first hemispherical, 
then convex, and at 


last flat, fleshy; 
about 2 to 5 in. 
Mushroom. broad; white, or 


very light brown, slightly scaly; the scales soft 
and fibrous; gills pink, changing to brownish 
black ; the flesh when divided, changes generally 
to a reddish hue. 

MUSTARD.—Any freeand open space in the 
garden will do for this plant. Sow from the be- 
pinning of November to March in a gentle hot- 

ed, or in the corner of a stove. From the close 
of February to the close of Aprilitmay be sown 
in the open ground, ina warm, sheltered border, 
and from thence to the middle of September ina 
shady one. Sow in flat bottomed drills, about 4 
in. deep. and 6in. apart, very thickly. The earth 
should be very fine. Water in dry weather. 
Sow once or twice ina fortnight, according to 
the demand. The young plants, when about 8 
in. high, are used as a salad, like cress, and the 
seeds are used in pickles. There are 2 species of 
this plant, the Black and the White. 

NASTURTIUM. — The unripe succulent seed- 
pods are used for pickling, being an excellent 
substitute for capers. (For cultivation, see same 
in VARIETIES in FroricuLruRE.) The plants 
should have pea-brush set to them when they 
are about 6 in. high, on which they may climb. 
The pods should be gathered when of the size of 
a small pea; if left on too long, the seed within 
them becomes hardened ma unfit for use. 
Sometimes the young shoots are used as a salad, 
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or for mixing with lettuce. The Dwarf is the 
best variety for kitchen garden purposes. The 
Tall Mixed is useful and ornamental. 
OKRA.—It may be sown, with certainty ofsuc- 
cess, at the time of planting Indian corn. Draw 
drills about 1 in. deep, and 4 ft. asunder, into 


which drop the seeds at the distance of 2 in. 


from one another, and cov- 
er them 1 in. decp. As 
they advance in growth, 
earth them up like peas. * 
Varieties: Dwarf. Grows 
from 2 to 24 ft. high and is 
best adapted for the gard- 
en. — Long Green. ios 
pale green, and ribbed. — 
Tall or Giant. This grows 
5 or 6 ft. high, taking up 
too much room in the 
garden. 

ONIONS.—For a general crop, the ground 
should be well prepared by digging in some of 
the oldest and strongest manure that can be got. 
Plantin April or May, sowing the seed moderate- 
ly thick, in drills 1 in. deep and 12 in. apart. The 
plants should be hoed 3 times during early 
growth. Beds to stand for ripening should be 
thinned out, while young, to 2 or 3 in. apart. 
When the greenness is gone out of the tops, it 
is time to take them up, for from this time the 
roots decay. After being pulled they should be 
dried, and removed to shelter. The small onions 
may be planted in the following spring. Even 
an onion which is partly rotten will produce 
good bulbs, if the seed stems be taken off as soon 
as they appear. Most varieties are propagated 
by seed. The potato onion, however, does not 
produce seeds, but increases by the root. One 
onion, slightly covered, will produce 6 or 7 ina 
clump, partly under ground. The bulbs are 
generally planted in the spring, 12 to 18 in. 
apart, though they are apt to yield better when 

anted in autumn, as they will survive the cold, 
if covered with dung or litter. Varieties: Extra 
Early Red. LS 
Ripens about / 
10 days earlier 
than the Large 
Wethersfield, 
and is rather 
smaller in size, 
but close grain- 
ed and heavy. 
—Giant White 
Italian Tripo- 
dP me Extra Early Red 
beautiful, pure Y ’ 
white, flat onion of mild and excellent flavor ; 
to attain the full size, the small bulbs should be 
set out the next spring. — Large Red Globe. A 
handsome globular onion, of mild flavor anda 
good keeper.— Large Red Wethersfield. The 
standard variety, and the favorite onion in the 
East, where immense crops are grown for el 
ment. Large size; skin deep purplish red; 
form round, flat; flesh purplish white; strong- 
er flavored than any of the other kinds. Very 
productive and the best keeper. — Large Yel- 
low, or Yellow Dutch. One of the oldest sorts. 
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and, as a market variety, probably better known 
than any other. Flesh white, fine grained, mild, 
and well flavored. — Marzajola. Probably the 
earliest variety grown in the warm climates; 


— New Queen. Silver skinned; of quick growth 
and remarkable keeping qualities. 
February, it will produce onions 1 to 
diameter early in summer. — Top Set, or Button. 
Produces, instead of seed, a number of small 
bulbs or onions, about the size of acorns, on the 
top of stall, which, if planted, will produce a 
large onion, maturing much earlier than from 
seed. The large onion produces the top onion, 
and the little top onion produces the large 
onion. — White Globe. Yields abundantly, pro- 
. ducing handsome and 
uniformly globe 
shaped buibs. The 
flesh is firm, fine 
grained, and of amild 
flavor. — White Por- 
tugal. A large flat 
onion; skin loose; of 
a mild flavor; fine for 
early winter use, and 
much esteemed for 
pickling;the best 
keeper of the white varieties.— White Silverskin 
for Pickling. This is of small size, silvery 
white, and, on account of its smallsize and hand- 
some appearance, is preferred for pickling. 
— Yellow Danvers. Mild flavored, very pro- 
ductive, ripens early and a good keeper. 
PARSNIP.—Sow the seed in drills, and leave 
in thinning, 8 in. apart in the rows; keep clean 
by frequent hoeings, and in the autumn they 
are fit for use; they improve in quality by being 
exposed to the frost, and will remain in the 
earth without injury ; those intended for spring 
use may be left in their beds, and are usually 
found in a fine state in the spring months. The 
seed of this plant vegetates with some difficulty, 
and in a light, dry soil should have the earth 
pressed upon them with a roller immediately 
after sowing. The drills in which these are 
lanted should be about 1 in. deep and 14 to 15 
in. apart, sowing the seeds quite thickly. When 
grown as a field crop, the rows should be 20 in. 
apart, so that they can be readily worked with 
a cultivator or horse hoe. Varieties: Karly 
Round. An early variety of small size. — 
Guernsey. A coarse growing variety ; valuable 
for stock food, for which it is alone reeommend- 
ed. — Hollow Crown. Roots oblong, ending 
somewhat abruptly; with a small tap root; 
grows mostly below the surface; has a very 
smooth, clean skin, and is easily distinguished 
by the leaves arising from a cavity on ae top 
or crown of the root. — Long White Dutch, or 
Sugar. Roots very long, white, smooth, tender, 
sugary, excellently flavored. Very hardy, and 
will keep through winter without protection. 
PEAS.—For early peas, the soil should be 
light, warm and sheltered, but for general crop 
a moderately heavy soil is preferable. Sow as 
early as possible a few of the earliest varieties on 
warm quick soil prepared the fall before. The 
general crop can be delayed until later, but bet- 
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White Globe. 
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ter success is obtained from sowing all the vari- 
eties comparatively early, depending for succes- 
sion on selecting sorts that follow each other in 


ripening. The very earliest may be covered 
seed sown in autumn produces bulbs in spring. 


If sown in | 
in. in | 


only Lin. deep; the other sorts should be cov- 
ered from 2 to 6 in. deep, the deep planting pre- 
venting mildew, and prolonging the season. 
Fresh manure or wet, mucky soil should be 
avoided, as they cause the vines to grow too rank 
and tall. Gather the crop as fast as it becomes 
fit for use. If even a few pods begin to ripen, 
young pods will not only cease to form, but 
those pee. advanced will cease to enlarge. All 
wrinkled peas are superior to, and more deli- 
ate in flavor than those that present a full and 
perfect form. Varieties: American Wonder. 
A highly improved variety, whose stout, branch- 
ing vines grow only about 9 in. high, and are 
covered with long, well filled pods. The peas 
are of the best quality. — Blue Peter, or Blue 
Tom Thumb. An early, dwarf, blue pea, of ro- 
bust habit and strong growth. It grows about 
9 in. high, and needs no sticks; it is a great pro- 
ducer, and perhaps, with the exception of the 
American Wonder, the most dwarf of any. — 
Champion of England. One of the richest and 
best flavored grown, and very productive; 
height 4 or 5 ft.; seed whitish-green and much 
shriveled. — Dwarf White Marrowfat. Simi- 
lar in general character and appearance to the 
Large White Marrowfat, but of stiffer habit and 
dwarfer growth, being only 8 or 4 ft. high. — 
Large White Marrowfat. Cultivated more ex- 
tensively for the simmer crop than any others. 
5 ft. high, of strong growth. Pode large, round, 
rough, light colored and well filled; seed large, 
round and yellow or white, according to the soil 
in which they are grown; excellent for summer 
use, but inferior to some of the newer sorts ; the 
greatest bearer. — McLean’s Little Gem. A 
very desirable early, dwarf, pee, wrinkled va- 
riety, growing about 15 in. high. When in a 
green state, it is very large, sweet, and of delic- 
ious flavor. 

PEPPER.—Sow early in a hot-bed, in the 
Northern and Middle 
States, or in the open 
ground, in a seed bed, 
nbout the middle of 
spring, in light warm 
soil. Transplant when 
3 in. high, 1 ft. apart, 
in 18 in. drills, and 
earth upa little at 1 or 
2 hoeings. Guano, hen 
dung, or any other 
bird manure applied 
upon the surface and 
hoed in when the 
plants are about 6 in. 
faeh will be found to 
increase the product. 
Varieties: Chili. Used 
in the manufacture of pepper sauce. 


Large Bell Pepper. 
Pods 


sharply conical, nearly 2 in. in length, and } 
in. in diameter; brilliant scarlet. Requires a long. 
warm season, and plants should be started quite 
early in hot-bed.— Large Bell, or Bull Nose. A 
very large sort, of square form, mild, thick and 
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hard, suitable for filling with cabbage, and for 
mixed pickles; less pungent than other 
sorts, and one of the earliest varieties. 
—Long Red Cayenne. A long, slim pod, 
rather pointed, and when ripe, of a 
bright red color. Extremely strong 
and pungent. 

PUMPKIN.—This is not so particu- 
lar in regard to soil as melons or cu- 
cumbers, but in other respects is culti- 
vated in a similar manner, though on 
alarger scale. It is generally raised 
on cultivated farms between hills of 
corn, and may be planted with success 
in fields by themselves. Varieties: 
Cashaw. A great favorite inthe South- 
ern States, but too tender for gener- 
al cultivation in Northern climates. 
In form much resembling the Winter 


Crookneck Squash, though growing Trg 
to a very large size, frequently weigh- i 
ing 70 lbs.; color, light cream, some- Cayenne 


times slightly striped with 
green; flesh salmon colored; 
\\ very productive.—Large 
Yellow. Grows to a large 
size, and is adapted for cook- 
ing purposes and feeding 
stock. Itis irregularin shape 
and size, some being depres- 
sed and flattened at the ends, 
others round or elongated; 
of deep rich yellow color; 
Cashaw Pumpkin. of fine grain and excellent 
flavor. 

RADISHES.—Sow for the earliest productions, 
during December, January and February, in a 
hot-bed; and in the open ground once a month 
during winter, and every fortnight during the 
other seasons of the year; In the open ground 
sow thinly in drills; bury } in. deep; drills for 
the Long-rooted, 8 in. asunder; for Turnip- 
rooted, 4 or 5; and for 
the Spanish, 6 or 8; 


advanced to 5 or 6 
leaves they are ready 
for thinning. In dry 
weather they ought to 
be watered regularly 
every night. The early 
aid late crops that have 
to withstand theattacks 
of frost, should be kept 
constantly covered with 
dry straw to the depth 
of about 2 in., or with 
matting, supported by 
hooping, until the 
plants make their ap- 
pearance, when the cov- 
ering must be removed 
every mild day, but re- 
newed towards evening, 
{ and kept on constantly 

: during frosty or tem- 
Long Scarlet Short Top. pestuous swanthiort:. tlhe 
bed should have a good watering the morning 
before that on which they are taken up, but none 


when the seedlings are | 


OLE 


afterwards until subsequent to the drawing. The 
soil, a light loam, and moderately fertile, should 
be dug a full spade deep, and well pulverized. 
Manures should not be applied at the time of 
' sowing. The situation should always be open, 
but for early and late crops warm and shelter- 
ed. Varieties: California Mammoth White 
China Winter. This was introduced into Cali- 
fornia by the Chinese; it grows to a large size; 
flesh, white, firm, and of good flavor. — Early 
Long Scarlet, Short Top | 


Laren 9 


| Improved. 


| standard variety for pri- 
_ vate gardens or market 


This is un- 
questionably the best 


use. It grows 6 or 7 in. 
long, out of ground; 
is very brittle and crisp, 
and of quick orci 
color bright scarlet; 
small top; tapers regu- 
larly to the root, and is 
uniformly straight and 
smooth. — Early Scar- 
let mee hos aohanior Small French Breakfast. 
top; quick growth; mild : 
and crisp. — French Breakfast. A quick grow- 
ing variety, and one of the best for early fore- 
ing. It is of oval form; color, scarlet, tip- 
ped with white. — Olive-Shaped Scarlet. An 
early and handsome variety, of a lively rose 
color and oblong shape. — Scarlet China Win- 
ter. Form rather conical and very smooth; ofa 
lively rose color; fiesh firm and pungent. — 
Spanish Winter, Long Black. Of very large size 
and firm texture. Store in sand in the cellar 
for winter use. — White China Winter. Except 
in color, this is similar to Scarlet China. 
RHUBARB, or PIE PLANT.—Succceds best in 
deep, somewhat retentive soil. The richer its 
condition, and the deeper it is stirred, the bet- 
ter. Sow in drills 1 in. deep. Thin out to 6 in. 
apart. In the fall trench a piece of ground, and 
manure it well; then transplant the young 
plants into it, 3 ft. aparteach way. Cover with 
leaves or litter the first winter, and give a dress- 
ing of coarse manure every fall. In the spring 
hoe the bed, and if to be blanched, dig a trench 
between the rows, and the earth from it place 
about 1 ft. thick over the stool. This covering 
must be removed when the cutting ceases in 
June, and the plants may then be allowed to 
grow at liberty. The more they are cut from 
the less productive they are the next year. As 
the earth in wet seasons is apt to induce decay, 
the covering may be advantageously formed of 
coal-ashes or drift sand. Chimney-pots and 
butter firkins make good coverings for blanch- 
ing. The finest flavor is obtained by exposing 
the stalks to the light and air. Varieties: 
Giant. Very large and late green variety, with 
round stalks of great length and thickness. — 
Linneus. The earliest variety, and very pro- 
| ductive and high flavored. ii produces little 
acidity and is very thin skinned. — Victoria. 
| Very large leaf stalks, 2 or 3 in. in diameter at 
the broadest part, and often 2 or 3 ft. in length. 


They are stained with red at the base, and fine- 
| ly spotted to the nerves of the leaf. 
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SALSIFY, or OYSTER PLANT.—This plant, 
when properly cooked, has a flavor like that of 
oysters. Cultivation same as parsnips. 

SEA-KALE.—The soil should be good, well 
manured, trenched, and pulverized. If intend- 
ed to be raised from seed, lay the ground level 

in Aprilafter winter’s 
trenching; draw drills 3 ft. 
apart, and finally thin the 
plants to 2 ft. apart in the 
rows. If the ground is to be 
planted with sea-kale to 
stand permanently, choose 


i poor piece of ground ; no 
9 matter how small they are, 
so long as they are clean 
from canker and from the 
distorted crooked swellings 
caused in them by routds 
from the grub. Plantin rows 
3 ft. apart, and the plants in 
the rows 2 ft. apart. Insert 
the plants singly. A cellar, 
or the bottom of a dark 

Sea-Kale. cupboard, or any dark cor- 
ner, are excellent places for producing early 
shoots of it, if planted in sand, old tan, leaf, or 
other light vegetable soil, or even in common 
garden earth. The plants should be kept as 
much in darkness as possible if intended to be 
well blanched. Strong plants should be taken up, 
and no matter how thickly they are placed. 
Water them occasionally with tepid water, and 
2 or 3 crops of excellent sea-kale may be obtain- 
ed in succession before the plants are exhausted. 

SPINACH.—This is best developed and most 
tender when grown in rich soil. It should be 
heavily manured and deeply trenched. Sow 
early in March for summer crop in drills, which 
method renders the cultivation and gathering of 
the produce more convenient. Encourage the 
growth with frequent hoeing, which draws the 
moisture to the roots. For a succession a few 
seeds of the summer varieties may be sown, at 
intervals of a fortnight, from April to August. 
Sow from the middle of August to the beginning 
of September, for the winter crop, in a light, 
sandy soil, on raised beds, which enables it better 
to stand the severe frost. Thin the plants as soon 
as they arestrong enough to draw, leaving them 
about 9 in. apart in the row; 2 ounces of seed 
will plant 5 drills, each 40 ft. long. Varieties : 
Bloomsdale. The best of all kinds. Productive 


= = ; al << 
Spr PR 


Round-leaved Savoy Spinach. 


in leaf, thick foliage and corrugated like a Sa- 
voy cabbagee— Prickly Winter. The hardiest 


one-year old plants from a | 
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variety and will withstand the severest weather, 
with only a slight protection of leaves or straw. 
The seed is prickly ; leaves triangular, oblong 
or arrow-shaped. It is employed for fall sow- 
ing, which is made about the Ist of September. 
— Round-leaved Savoy.—Produces large, thick, 
dark green leaves, somewhat crumpled, and 
poe the valuable quality of standing a 
ong time before running to seed.— Round 
Summer. This variety is generally preferred for 
early sowing ; leaves large, thick and fleshy; not 
quite so hardy as the Prickly, but stands win- 
ter very well. 

SQUASH.—This is cultivated the same as 
pumpkin. The aren varieties are as follows: 
Boston Marrow. A fall and winter variety. Oval 
form; skin thin; when ripe, bright orange; 
flesh rich salmon yellow, very dry, fine grained, 
and for sweetness and excellence, unsurpassed, 
but not as dry as the Hubbard. — Karly Bush 
Scallop. An early, flat, scallop-shaped variety ; 
color yellow or white ; 
flesh pale yellow and 
well flavored; very 
productive; used when 
eect and tender for 

oiling, and at matur- gf 
ity for pies. — Hub- I 
bard. This is asuperior 3 
variety, ee best =x Se 
winter squash known; ; ge 
flesh bright orange yel- Bush Scallop. 
low, fine grained, very dry, sweet and rich flav- 
ored; keeps perfectly good throughout the win- 
ter; boils or bakes exceedingly dry, and is es- 
teemed by many to be as good baked as the 
sweet potato. — Marblehead. The flesh is rather 
lighter color than the Hubbard, while its com- 
bination of sweetness, dryness and flavor is re- 
markable. It yields equal to the Hubbard, 
while its keeping qualities surpass it. Swmmer 
Crookneck. One of the best; very early and pro- 
ductive. It is small, crooked neck, covered with 
warty excrescences, ay: 
the more the bet- -. 
ter; color bright 
yellow; shell very 
hard when ripe. — 4 
Turban. An excel- 
lent variety for use 
in the autumn and 
early winter. Flesh 


Summer Crookneck. 

orange yellow, thick, fine grained, sugary and 
well flavored. Generally a light yellow color, 
but occasionally greenish yellow, striped with 


white. In form resembling a turban or Turk’s 
cap; not to be confounded with the French 
Turban, which is more showy but inferior. 
SWEET CORN.—Requires a rich soil ; sow in 
hills about 34 ft. apart, from the last of April to 
the Ist of July; manure each hill, and have on- 
ly 2 or3 stalks in each hill. Varieties: Crosby's 
Extra Early. A remarkably early, excellent 
variety ; ears large and produced very low on 
the stalk; medium length; sweet, rich and deli- 
cate. — Early Minnesota Sweet. Excellent and 
very early; ears rather small, long and pointed. 
— Early Red Narragansett. The best red vari- 
ety of sugar corn ; early; kernels shrivelled, and 
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very sweet and tender.— Early Sweet. Kars | fruit large, smooth, of bright red color ; solid, 


good size, tender and sugary ; plant productive, 
hardy and quite early. — Excelsior. Ears medi- 
um in size, but remarkably sweet, succulent and 
tender ; 
Mammoth Sweet. This variety produces the 
largest ears of any sort, a single ear sometimes 
weighing 2 or3 lbs. The quality is sweet, ten- 
der and delicious. — Stowell’s Evergreen. In- 
termediate in its season, and if planted at the 
same time with earlier kinds, will keep the ta- 
ble supplied till October. It is hardy and pro- 
ductive, very tender and sugary, remaining a 
iong time in a fresh condition, and suitable for 
boiling. 

TOMATO.—Tomato is raised from seed, which 
should be sown in hot-bed in March, or in pots 
ina warm window. They should be started as 
early and forwarded as rapidly as possible, 
whether by hot-bed or open-air culture. When 
about 2 in. high they should be transplanted in 
single plants, to warm, light, rich soil. Water 
freely at the time of transplanting, and shelter 
from the sun a few days, or until well establish- 
ed. Train upon trellis work, or support by driv- 
ing sticks in the ground and tying to them. Va- 
rieties: Canada Victor. Very early; vines large, 

oes spreading, pro- 
ductive; fruit 
of light scarlet 
color, round, 
smooth, of me- 
ee size, solid, 
andripeningu 
well. ES Barly 
Conqueror. One 
= of the earliest 
. : ‘ and most pro- 
Canada Victor Tomato. ductive varie- 
ties. Vine medium size, but vigorous. Fruit in 
large clusters; medium size, irregular, and fre- 
quently slightly corrugated; of a beautiful 
crimson-scarlet color, sometimes dotted and 
splashed with gold; quality good.— Green Gage. 
An English variety, highly recommended for 
preserving, and equally desirable for the table. 
[n flavor it combines the apple and tomato ; is 
piquant and highly agreeable; medium size, 
plum-shaped, and of a bright yellow color. — 
Paragon. Vine 
very large, vig- 
orous and_ pro- 
ductive, and con- 
\, tinuing so until 
IN killed by frost. 
i] Fruit large and 
]} round; of a very 
# dark, rich crim- 
son-scarlet color, 
with occasionally 
a purplish tinge. 
It ripens evenly, 
and the flesh is 
thick and fine flavored. — Red Cherry. A small, 
round, red tomato, of the shape and size of 
cherries; cultivated mostly for pickling; is very 
early. — Trophy. Well known as one of the 
best; vines of medium size, but producing com- 
pact clusters of fruit in immense quantities; 


Paragon Tomato. 


lant small, but very productive. — | 


and of good flavor. 

TURNIP.—Grows best in highly enriched, 
sandy,gravelly or light 
loamy soils. Commence 
sowing the earliest varieties 
in April, in drills from 12 to 
15 in. apart, and thin out 
early to 6 or 8 in. in the rows. 
For a succession, sow at in- 
vals ofa fortnight, until the 
last week in July, from which 
time to the end of August B. 
sowings may be made for the & 
fall and main crops. Vari 
eties: Cow Horn or Long 
White. This variety is carrot 
like in form, growing nearly 
half out of the ground, and 
slightly crooked. It is pure 
white except a little shade of { 

reen near the top. It is 

elicate and well flavored, 
of a very rapid growth, and 
has obtained favor as a mar- 
ket sort for fall and_ early 
nt use. — Early Purple : 
op Strap-leaved. Similar to 
the preceding, except in col- Coe Boor 
or, being purple, or dark red on thetop. — Ear- 
ly White Flat Dutch. A medium size, white, 
at turnip, of quick growth, juicy, and of ex- 
cellent quality when youug; sow in spring or 
fall. Designed for table use; is spongy and infe- 
rior when overgrown.— Purple Top White Globe, 


—— 


Purple Top White Globe Turnip. 


A variety of the Purple Top Flat Turnip, from 
which it originated. It is 
lobular in form, and quite 
arge; of beautiful appear- 
ance; of most excellent qual- 
ity, and equally desirablefor £ 
table or stock. It keeps © 
well, and is a fine market 
sort. — Ruta Baga, Swedish 
or Russian. Extensively 
grown for a farm crop; the 
roots are close grained, very 
hard, and will endure a con- 
siderable degree of cold 
without injury. The roots 
are best preserved in a pit 
or cellar during the win- 
ter; excellent for table earl 
inspring. Sow from the 20t 


White Egg. 
of June to the middle of July, in drills 2 f& 
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apart, and thin out to 8 in.— White Egg. A 
quick growing, egg-shaped, perfectly smooth, 
pure white variet 7, growing half out of the 
ground, with small top and rough leaves. Its 
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ASPARAGUS BEETLES.—These are trouble- 
some pests found on asparagus. There are 2 kinds: 
one, Pedi een: the thorax red, with 2 
black dots, ellow wing-cases, the suture and 3 
spots united to it on both sides being black; the 
other, called Twelve-spotted Leaf-beetle, red, 
the wing-cases lighter, each having 6 black dots; 
the horns, eyes, breast, edge of the abdomen, 
tips of the thighs and palpi, black. The larva 
is spindle-shaped, flat beneath, arched, fleshy, 
wrinkled, covered with single hairs, bordered at 
the sides, of an olive-color; the head and legs 
black. The only remedy is to pick off and kill 
both beetles and larvee. 

BUTTERFLIES.—Green-veined. Attacks cab- 
bage. Its wings are white, with the tips of 
the upper ones black. The male has 1 black 
spot, the female 2 or 8. The veins on the outer 
edge of the female’s under wings are_ black. 
The under wings are yellow on the under side, 
with greenish-powdered veins. It flies about in 
April and July. The caterpillar is finely hair- 
oid of a faint or brownish green, lighter at the 
sides, with reddish-yellow spiracles, small white 
warts, aud black punctures. The pupa is yel- 
lowish-green, with points on the head. To de- 
stroy them, pick off and kill the caterpillars, as 
well as the pupz, excepting those which havea 
brown appearance, as these are full of the larvae 
of ichneumons and other allied parasites. — 
Large White. White wings, upper wings with 
broad black tips, and the female has 2 black 
spots on the middle. The under side of the un- 
der wings is light yellow. Appears from May to 
October. The caterpillar is bluish-green, thin- 
ly-haired, sprinkled with black dots, having a 
yellow stripe on the back, and some on the 
sides; (rand: on all sorts of cabbages. The 
pup are yellowish-green, with black dots, with 
a point on the head, and 5 on the back. Same 
cure as above. — Small White. This also at- 
tacks cabbage. It resembles the former insect, 
but is smaller, and the black tint at the points 
of the upper wings is fainter, and not visible on 
the outer edge. The caterpillar is of a dull 


green, with very fine hairs, yellow stripe on the 


Wingless 
Female. 


Winged 
Female. 


Cabbage Aphis. 
back, and yellow spots on the sides, on a pale 
ground. The pupa is yellowish, or greenish- 
gray, with 3 yellow stripes. Cure same as that 
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smooth, white skin and quick growth make it 
particularly adapted for fall market purposes. 
The flesh is very sweet, firm and mild, never 
having the rank strong taste of some varieties. 


PESTs. 
prescribed for the green-veined variety. 

CABBAGE APHIS.—Early in June the cabbage 
aphis makes its appearance on young cabbage 
plants, and before long becomes very numer- 
ous. Tobacco smoke or infusion will destroy 
them. 

CABBAGE FLY.—An ash-gray insect ; the tho- 
rax has 3 indistinct black streaks on the back ; 
| the wings are clear, like glass; the abdomen is 
linear, with black stripes on the back of the 
male, or entirely ash-gray on the female; the 
length is 3 lines. The larva much resembles 
that of the onion fly, but is thicker. To dimin- 
ish this, pull up sometimes and carry away the 

lants attacked by the larve, which may be 
snown by their dull lead color, and the wither- 
ing of their leaves in the sunshine. 

CABBAGE MOTH and WORM.—The moth is of 
middling size, 14 in. broad, when the wings are 
extended ; its head, collar, and back, are black- 


Cabbage Worm and Moth. 
ish-gray, intermixed with whitish and yellowish 


hairs. The back has a thick double crest; the 
abdomen is dark ash-gray, the upper } beset 
with black tuft; i» the middle. The upper 
wings are gray, with » mixture of yellow and 
white; the under wings are light gray, with 
dark veins, and central spots, biackish towards 
the outer edge. The moth appears in May am 
June, sits in the day-time, and flies only at nigh- 
The caterpillar is green, more or less coveret 
with gray or black; it has a dark stripe on the 
back, on which there is a pale, indistinct line. 
Above, it is sometimes furnished with dark or 
pale spots, placed lengthwise. At the sides is 
a dirty-yellow_ stripe, which becomes reddish 
above; close above this spot are 2 white spira- 
cles, surrounded with black, each in a small 
black spot. Sprinkle over the parts where the 
worms usually operate, a pinch of cayenne pep- 
per. Or, sprinkle air-slacked lime on the plantr 
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in the morning, on the dew, till the plants are 
white with it. 

CLUB-FOOT.—A disease common to cabbage 
grown in moist, mucky land. It is caused by a 
maggot or worm that infects the fine rootlets | 
of the plant, and produces a thickening of the | 
root. Salt, applied 2 or 3 times during the sea- 
son, is recommended as a remedy. An appli- 
ration of lime to the soil will prove of benefit, | 
or the use of sulphur is good. Another remedy | 
is to boil leaves and twigs of the scarlet-berried | 
alderberry to a strong decoction, and pour 1 
gill, cold, on the centre of the plant; 1 applica- 
tion is generally sufficient. On heavy soil 
it may be necessary to loosen the earth about 
the stem of each plant. As a_ preventive, 
water the plants once or twice with the decoc- 
tion after setting out. 

FLAT-BACKED CENTIPEDE. —This attacks 
the roots of cabbage. Pieces of boards and 
clips scattered around the garden will gather a | 
number under them, and 
they may be destroyed by 
ee ee to pieces. Or, 

ace a hen with small 

Flat-backed biickehs under a coop in 
Centipede. the garden. 

FLEA BEETLE.—This is a small black insect 
which destroys small plants. Soot, tobacco- 
water, solution of whale-oil soap, infusion of 
wormwood, Mayweed, pennyroval, or slaked 
lime are all good remedies. Toads and snakes 
do more towards destroying these than all else 
combined. 

LETTUCE FLY.—This insect is blackish 
brown; the under part and sides of the seg- 
ments of the abdomen vary .ng gray ; length near- 
ty din, flies in July. The larva is small and 
smooth, and its color varies into yellow. It is 
almost impossible to get rid of these insects. 

MELON PESTS.—1. Toremove from the vines, 
dilute fresh cow manure until of a paste-like 
consistency and pour on the vines. — 2. Plant 
a tomato vine in each hill. —3. Put } gal. of 
sharp sand immediately around them. ~ 

NEGRO FLY.—Slightly haired, shining black, 


rather of a metallic-green ; head reddish yellow; 
legs light yellow; balancers white; wings clear, 
like glass; ¢ in. long. The larva is cylindrical, 
pointed anteriorly, like parehment, shining, 
smooth, bare, pale-yellow. Pull up the sickly 
infested carrots, known by their yellow outer 
leaves and ear- 
ly withering, 
and destroy the 
inseets contain- 
ed in them, be- 
fore changing 
lito pup. 
ONION FLY. 
—The eggs of 
this fly are laid 
on the leaves, 
close to the 
earth, and the 
larvee destroy 
the root, and 


Onion Fly. 
cause the plant to turn yellow, wither and die. 
The larva state lasts about 2 weeks, the pupa 
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is formed in the bulb itself, or in the earth near 
it, and the fly appears in 2 or 3 weeks afterward. 
Tar and water, wood ashes, lime, powdered char- 
coal, flour of sulphur, lime water, soot, petro- 
leum, soapsuds, and pyroligneous acid, are all 
good remedies. Asa preventive sow the seeds 
deeper than usual. 

PARSNIP or PARSLEY WORM. — A 
thick-bodied, apple- 
green worm, with 
black bands, which 
finally becomes a 
beautiful butterfly. It 
appears in July and 
August. To destroy 
pick off by the hand and kill. 

PICKLE WORM.—A pale green worm, which 
produces a pe- , 
culiarly mark- 
ed moth of yel- 
lowish brown 
color with an © 
iris-purple re- 
flection. It 
bores holes into 
cucumbers, 
squashes and 
melons in_ the 
garden, and af- 
ter being gath- 
ered. Therein 
should be eare- 
fully watched 
and all infested 
fruits cut and 
destroved im- 
mediately. 


large 


Parsnip or Parsley 
Worm. 


Moth of P.ckle Worm. 

SKIP-JACK.—This insect atiacks lettuce. 
is a light yellow, 6 to 7 lines long, of the thick- 
ness of a pigeon’s quill; its body is cylindrical, 
somewhat fiatly compressed at the head, rather 
pointed behind, with strong, black, and shining 
jaws. The pupa or nymph is shorter than the 


It 


larva, paler in color, and thicker. The beetle, 
which is developed from the pupa in 14 days, is 
from 4to 5 lines long, 1} lines broad, and has the 
usual form of spring beetles; it is slightly 
curved; head and thorax dark-brown; wing- 
cases yellowish, striped, with dots; the feelers 
are slender, notched, and yellowish-brown; the 
under side of the body also brownish. To get 
rid of this pest, pull up every plant that begins 
to wither, and kill the enemy within, or in the 
earth near the plant. 

SQUASH BUG.—Very destructive to squashes 
and pumpkins. It is a little over $ in. long, of 
a rusty-black color above and dirty yellow be- 
neath. It gives off an odor --—y z 
like that of an over-ripe pear. 
They may be destroved by 
pressing and cracking them be- 
tween the thumb nails, or the 
clusters near the edge 
of the leaf may be torn off 
and trampled on, or destroyed 
by fire. The Spotted Squash 
Bug feeds upon the leaves of 


Squash Bug. 


the squash, eating them in large circular holes, 
It is commonly called Lady Bug. The larve. 
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after attaining their growth, change to pupe, 
enclosed in the 


dry andthorny . 
ee) skin of the : 
; larve. Th - : 
_ Spotted aah sa thie Larva Spotted 
Squash Bug. state for aweek, Squash Bug. 


when the beetles crawl out. To destroy them, 
brush from the leaves into a pan of brine or 
ee water. Encourage toads, lizards and 
Snakes, 

STRIPED CUCUMBER BEETLE.—Feeds upon 
the leaves and tender shoots of the cucumber and 
melon. The larve work upon the stem gener- 
ally below the ground. They are 
bright yellow with black stripes 
and black head. To destroy them, 
set 4 stakes 1 ft. high out of the 
hill; fold a stout newspaper 

CORO 


CI WUT 
Larva of Cucumber Beetle. 
double the longest way and wind it around the 
posts, fastening tightly with pins; leave it open 
at the top; cover 1 or 2 in. of the bottom all 
around with dirt, or sprinkle the vine with 
Paris green. 

STRIPED FLEA BEETLE. — Per- 
forates small holes in the leaves of 
young cabbage. To destroy it, dust 
the plants with ashes, sulphur, lime, 
plaster, or snuff. 

TOMATO PESTS.—To remove the 
pe from the tomato vine, take 1 
pus. of newly slaked lime, and mix 


Cucumber 
Beetle. 


therewith 3 bus. wood ashes; mix Striped 
and blend the whole intimately to- Flea 
gether, and sift the powder lightly Beetle. 
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along the top of the drills. Liberal sowing and 
rapid growth best insure the plant from ry ant 
and to effect this, the seed should be plentifully 
sown in arich soil, and, if possible, when the 
ecune is moist. Before sowing, the seed should 
e steeped in some preparation, which experi- 
ence has shown will the most quickly develop 
the germ. Hand-picking the worms is the eas- 
iest and surest mode of destroying them. 
WEEVIL.—This deposits its eggs on the sur- 
face of the pods of beans and peas. It is about 
Zin. long and black in color. As soon as the 
eggs are hatched, the larve bore 
directly through the pod, 1 en- 
tering each pea or bean, and 
making a puncture smaller 
than a pin-hole. As the pea 
and pod enlarge, the puncture 
closes up, and the larva exca- 
vates a small cavity in one side 
of the pea, leaving its oute> 
coating whole. In this cavity ! 
it assumes the pupa state, and F 
comes out a perfect beetle the Weevil. 
next year, usually about the time the young peas 
are in bloom. If the weevils are in the peas 
when sown, they remain in the ground till the 
roper time to come out and deposit their eggs. 
nclose the peas, after they are perfectly dry, 
in a tight cask, and keep them over to the 2nd 
year before sowing, which will kill the weevils ; 
put them into water just before sowing, when the 
sound ones will mostly sink, and those contain- 
ing the weevil will rise to the surface. Also im- 
merse them in hot water for 1 or 2 minutes, by 
which most all the weevils will be killed and 
the sprouting of the peas not injured. Beans 
and peas can be preserved by mixing with them, 
when being stored away, a few drops of crude 


nA 
carbolic acid. 
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REMARKS.—In landscape gardening, aim to 
separate the accidental and extraneous in na- 
ture; preserve only the spirit or essence. This 
subtle essence lies In the expression more or less 
pervading every attractive portion of nature; 
and it is by eliciting, preserving or heightening 
this expression that landscape gardening has a 
higher charm than even the polish of art can be- 
stow. The two principal things to be aimed at are 
the production of the beautiful and the pictures- 
que. The beautiful is nature or art obeying the 
universal laws of perfect existence, freely, easily, 
harmoniously antl without the display of pow- 
er. The picturesque is nature or art obeying 
the same laws rudely, irregularly, and some- 
times displaying power only. Unity, harmon 
and variety are the great principles in land- 
scape gardening. Unity, or the production of 
« whole, is of the highest importance. The 
mind can only attend, with pleasure and satis- 
faction, to one object, or one composite sensa- 
tionatatime. In the arrangement of a large 
extent of surface, where a great many objects 


oO 


are necessarily presented to the eye at once, the 
eal of unity will suggest that there should 

e some grand or leading features to which the 
others should be obles 4 subordinate. Thus, in 
grouping trees, there should be some large and 
striking masses to which the others appear to 
belong, instead of scattered groups, af of the 
same size. Variety is a great source of beauty 
in landscape gardening. It should be consid- 
ered as belonging to details, and not to the pro- 
duction of a whole. Introducing trees and 
shrubs, different species of vegetation, or kinds 
of walks, and ornamental objects, buildings and 
seats, have a pleasing effect. Harmony is the 

rinciple presiding over variety and preventing 
it from being discordant. If unity only were 
consulted, the ground might be planted with 
but one tree only, the effect of which would be 
sameness. Variety might be carried so far as to 
have each tree of a different kind, which would 
produce a confused effect. Harmony introduces 
contrast and variety, but keeps them subordinate 
to unity, and is the highest principle of the three. 
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{ARRANGEMENT OF ‘GROUNDS. 

APPROACH.—Roads and walks are directly 
connected with operations on the surface of the 
ground and with the disposition of plantations. 
The approach is the most important of these 
routes. Itis the route leading from the high- 
way directly to the house itself It should bear 
& proportionate breadth and size, and exhibit 
marks of good keeping, in accordance with the 
dignity of the house. The point where the ap- 
proach is to start from should be chosen so as 
to afford a sufficient drive through the grounds, 
before arriving at the house, to give a stranger 
some idea of the extent of the whole property. 
The house should generally be approached so 
that the eye shall meet it first in an angular di- 
rection, displaying the beauty of the archi- 
tectural facade and the end elevations, thus giv- 
ing a complete idea of the size, character and 
elegance of the building ; instead of leading in 
a direct line from the gate to the house, it should 
curve in easy lines through the park or lawn. 
In the approach, the curves should never be so 
great, or lead over surfaces so unequal, as to 
make it disagreeable to drive upon them, and 
the road should never curve without some reas- 
on, either real or apparent. 

DRIVES.—These may be made an agreeable 
feature at asmall expense. They should general- 
ly commence where the approach terminates ; 
thatis, near the house; and then proceed in the 
sume easy manner through various parts of the 
grounds, farm or estate. 

HEDGES.—Fences are unsightly and offensive 
objects. The close proximity of fences to the 
house gives the whole place a confined and 
mean character. Verdant or evergreen hedges 
are elegant substitutes for stone or wooden 
fences. To planta hedge, if the sod is new, 
break it up in the fall, and in spring plow it, 
throwing the furrows outward, so as to leave 
a broad furrow in the middle, in the line of the 
intended hedge. If the ground is rough, it must 
be very thoroughly harrowed at planting time, 
and the earth, thrown into the centre by plowing 
from both sides, must be allowed to settle for a 
few days before planting the hedge, to prevent 
subsequent exposure of the roots. As it is re- 
quisite in order to have a handsome-looking 
hedge, to plant the sets in a straight line, the 
ground should be staked off at regular dis- 
tances, and a cord run from one stake to another 
as a guide. When the eat are ready, they 
aay Us set in the ground with but little trouble 
by inserting a spade to the depth of 5 or 6 in., 
close to the line, pressing it outward, and drop- 
ping a plant into the hole thus made. The apace 
may then be withdrawn, and inserted a short 
distance behind its first position, by which the 
ground is pressed forward against the plant, thus 
fixing it firmly in position. A double row, 
with the plants alternating, is preferable to a 
single-row hedge. In no case should they be 
planted nearer than ten inches asunder in the 
rows, and the rows should be at least 8 in. apart. 
Many of the hedge-plants will require to be 
planted at even a greater distance from each 
other, or they will not thrive. The first year, 
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keep the ground mellow, and clear of weeds. 
Throw a furrow against the plants on each side, 
and subsequently plow from them when weeds 
and grass spring up. Repeat this operation as 
often as any obnoxious vegetation makes its ap- 
Beata and late in the autumn, plow two 
neavy furrows against the hedge on each side. 
Trim frequently with shears during the sum- 
mer, keeping the shoots down to within 3 or 4 


Hedge Shears. 


in. of the ground. The second year replace all 
the plants which have died, setting them care- 
fully, so as to insure their successful growth ; 
cultivate as during the first year. Cut the plants 
down to the ground in the spring with a scythe, 
and in June trim all the vertical shoots down to 
4in., but allow the horizontal branches to ex- 
tend as far as they will. Protect the plants 
from the frost by throwing a furrow against 
them, and leave them until the spring of the 
third year; then trim down the plants to within 
5 in. of the last cut, and cultivate as before. 
The hedge now being very wide, but little vege- 
tation will grow beneath it, consequently so 
much labor will not be required in clearing out 
weeds. Prune again in June within 5 in. of the 
pe cutting, and trim the hedge in a pyramid- 
al, round, orsquare form. The principal varieties 
of hedge plants are, Osage Orange, Honey Lo- 
cust, ° vufalo Berry, Buckthorn, Cockspur, Red 
Cedar and Flat Cedar. 

LAWNS.—Soft, velvety, elastic turf, smoothly 
shorn and of fine color, is always pleasing, but not 
always attained. The primary requisite is thor- 
ough preparation of the soil. A good founda- 
tion must be laid by draining and subsoiling, 
trenching, manuring, or otherwise loosening or 
enriching the soil. With limited lawns, spade- 
trenching will be at once thorough and perma- 
nent; but where a plow and other implements 
can be used, the work may be executed more 
economically, and, by using the subsoil plow in 
connection with the common surface turning, 
a depth of 18 in. will be reached. A lawn prop- 
erly prepared should always receive a coating 
of gypsum, for this agent Is the peculiar pabu- 
lum of the white clover plant, one of the rich- 
est, densest and most beautiful of our lawn 
grasses. There are two seasons for sowing—au- 
tumn and spring—either of them appropriate. 
A top-dressing of thinly sprinkled manure will 
protect the young plants during the winter, and 
a good thick-set lawn will be secured early in 
the following summer. After dry, hot weath- 
er, the grass-plots will, especially if newly laid, 
suffer for want of moisture; let plenty of water 
be poured upon the lawn freely, early in the 
evening, so that the roots will have time to ab- 
sorb the water all night long. Should any 
cracks appear, fill them up with some finely 
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to mowing. Mow 


sifted soil. Roll eae 
efore the dew evap- 


early, ifthe scythe is used, 


orates, the grass being then more tender, and 
consequently more easy to mow; besides, the 
labor is notso much felt by the operator in the 
cool morning air. But, for lawns, the lawn mow- 
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thick, close sod, and getting ahead of the weeds. 

WALKS.—These are laid out for similar pur- 
poses to drives, but are more frequent and 
may be introduced into very limited scenes. 
They should be dry and firm at all seasons. 
They may be open to the south, sheltered with 


tion and work and nicely adjustable features. 
a See 


all the rubbish into the compost 
yard. Among the many grasses 
used on lawns, the Little June is 
superior to all others, especially for 
ornamentation of small areas, like 
door-yards, terraces, borders of flow- 
er beds, and fancy forms. It is one 
of the very earliest to start in the 
spring; has a vivid blue tint, a 
small leaf with capacity for close 
setting, making a velvet-like cush- 
ion, and is also of small and slow 
growth, thus requiring less clipping. — Ken- 
tucky Blue is also often used. It is reliable 
during drought, and winters well, but requires 
clipping every few days. The Red Top also 
forms a good sward where the soil is good, 
and the summers comparatively cool and moist; 
but during dry, warm weather it becomes hard 


and wiry. The timothy grass vegetates quickly, | 
and greatly assists the growth of the others. The | 


clover is also valuable in rapidly producing : 


| evergreens, and made dry and hard for a winter 
| promenade; 5. they may be formed of closely 
| mown turf, shaded by a leafy canopy of ver- 
| dure for a cool retreat in summer. The walk 
should always correspond to the scene it trav- 
erses, being rough when the latter is wild and 


Mower. 


picturesque, and more polished as the sur- 
rounding objects show evidences of culture or 
high keeping. Like the approach, it should 
take easy flowing curves, though it may often 
turn more abruptly at the interposition of an 
obstacle. When walks are out of order, with 
pickaxe and shovel loosen all the rubbish the walk 
may be made of. If the walk is not drained, or 
badly drained, have either some draining tiles or 
bricks with covers ready. Let all the old rubbish 
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be sifted, and the rough laid ina ridge at one side 
of the walk. The fine stuff that passes through the 
sieve will do well to mix with dung to manure 
the garden with, especially where the general 
soil of the garden is heavy, or of a clayey na- 
ture. Where there is plenty of room to lay the 
rough rubbish, the whole may be sifted at once; 
but where that is not the case, the work may be 
done in lengths of 10 or more yards at_a time. 
After the rubble is removed, make and lay the 
drain, provided the walk is deep enough. To make 
a thoroughly good dry walk, there ought to be at 
least 9 in. deep of open rubble; the drain should 
be in the centre of the walk; 4 of its depth 
ought to be below the boftom of the rubble. 
Lay short drains from the sides of the walk to 
the centre drain; upon them, close to the edg- 
ing, lay 4 bricks to receive a grating, to take in 
the top water in heavy showers ; where the walk 
is pretty level, these gratings need not be_near- 
er to each other than from 10 to 15 yards; if 
the walk is steep, or of a moderate slope, the 
gratings ought to be much more numerous; in 
extreme cases, as near as 5 yards to each other. 
The clay, or earth, under the rubble, should be 
made smooth and sloping from each side, down 
to the drain. As soon as the drain is laid and 
the bottom made smooth, the rubble should be 
put in carefully, so as not to disturb the drain. 

his should be put in to within 2 in. of the level 
of the edging. If the edging be out of order, in 
this state of the walk it is a very good opportu- 
nity to renew it; but great care must be taken 
not to mix the earth with the rubble. When 
all this work is well done, and the rubble beat- 
en down with a rammer, or well rolled witha 
yarden roller, it is then ready for the gravel. 

uy on a coating of rough gravel first, round- 
ing it up in the centre, so that the top of the 
centre should be as high as the edging, and the 
sides 14 in. below it. This rough gravel would 
be better to lay as itis for a few days, or even 
weeks, so that it may settle, and become ina 
degree solid. Then lay on the last coat of mod- 
erately fine gravel, the pebbles amongst it not 
being larger than hazel nuts. This should be 
laid on pretty nearly level with the edging, and 
rounded up tothe centre. This will, after it has 
been well rolled and has become solid, allow the 
water to run to the lowest part of the walk— 
the sides, and from thence into the drains. 
All the drains ought to have a gentle descent. 
If the walk is steep, it is best to lay the bottom of 
the drain with slate or flat tiles, to prevent the 
water working away the substratum, which will 
soon choke up the drain if this precaution is not 
adopted. In places where the walks are on a 
steep descent, It is a good plan to pick out of 
the gravel, or to procure them on purpose, as 
many pebbles about the size of hen’s eggs as 
will pave each side of the walk 6 or 9 in. wide, 
laying them rather hollow, so as to form a con- 
duit. This will prevent the gravel washing away. 
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ARBORS.—Arbors may be either purely nat- 
ural, partly natural and party artificial, or en- 
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tirely the result of art. To the first class belong 
those trees which send down many branches, 
such as the weeping-ash, willow, etc. These 
trees, with their lithe and tenuous branches, wav- 
ing with every breeze, are the most natural and 
perhaps the most delightful of arbors. To the 
ies kind belong all those which are formed b 
the hand of man, such as an aged forest tree with 
climbing plants placed at its roots, so as to run 
through its branches and foliage, and descend 
gracctully from the extremities, until they nearly 
touch the ground. The construction of the third 
kind of arbor depends much on the situation ; 
there are many designs for these. The various 
forms of the Turkish tent are very effective. 

FLOWER-BEDS.—It is a mistake to lay out 
flower beds in exact geometrical forms, unless 
one has the means to adopt the geometric style 
of landscape gardening. This style has a bed 
in one part of the lawn, balanced by a similar 
bed in another corresponding part ; has trees in 
straight and balanced rows, and walks with 
straight borders and acute, straight angles. It 
admits of few curves and _no irregularities. It 
calls for an exactness of detail which is expen- 
sive and to most persons displeasing. his 
style of gardening is going out of date, to be 
superseded by the more free, graceful and in- 
formal natural style. It is better to scatter flow- 
er beds wherever a suitable place occurs for lo- 
cating them. It is poor taste to plant directly 
in front of the house. A straight walk from the 
front gate directly to the front door, is not in 
el taste, and still lessso if itis bordered with 

owers or shrubs. Most individuals make the 
mistake of planting too many flower beds. The 
beauty of a clean lawn is enhanced by a few 
tasty beds, while it is spoiled by too many. 
Make the beds wide. If they are narrow, or have 
long, narrow points or appendages, the grass 
roots from each side will be sure to join feet 
under the bed and choke out the flowers. A 
sharp-cut sod is the neatest border for a flower 
bed. Stones, shells, bricks and beer bottles do 
not make tasty borders. It is a mistake to plant 
too many kinds of plants. A bed with nothing 
but phlox is far prettier than one with a dozen 
species of plants. The massing of colors is more 
effective than scattering them. In the front of 
most private houses there is usually a single 
round or square bed. One row or circle of blue, 
a second of yellow (as the calceolaria), a third 
of red dwarf geraniums, is a pretty arrange- 
ment, which may be varied by the use of dwarf 
variegated geraniums, ete., where the white leaf 
is an advantageous foil to the blueand red. In 
the centre there may be some thick, leafy ever- 
green. 

FLOWER STANDS.—These are very effective 
when eae in the corners and angles of a gar- 
den; the most common form is the vase; but 
a rustic or any other is just as pretty, provided 
it is appropriate to its situation. 

FOUNTAINS.—In a large garden these add 
much to the effect. In selecting them the sur- 
roundings must be considered, and the color 
or design should be such as to add to the bright- 
ness of the scene, if placed among shrubs and 
green foliage ; if among flowers, bronze is very 
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effective ; white marble is best where the back- 

ound is green. In deciding where they should 

e placed, consider the general effect of the 
whole garden when done. 

GARDEN SEATS. — These add much to the 
beauty and attractiveness of a flower garden, 
placed either in arbors or under an embowering 
shade, or in the open garden; they may be com- 
posed of hazel rods, or straight small branches 
of any other tough wood. On the lawn, rustic 
or wooden benches, painted green or red, add 
to the general comfortable look; iron ones are 
also pretty and much used. 

HAMMOCKS are convenient during the warm 
months, and form comfortable beds or resting 
aig during the afternoons. They may be 
nung between two trees, or on the porch. The 
disposition of hammocks to sag, can be obviated 
by placing sticks at eagh end with hooks alon 
their length, which will cagch in the meshes and 
spread them out flat. 1. Take 4 yds. of strong, 
unbleached muslin; make a wide hem at each 
end; slip ropes through, fasten to a tree, and by 
changing your position a trifle, you have an 
easy chair, a bed or cradle.— 2. Take a piece 
of manilla matting, from 2 to 8 yds. long and 
13 yds. wide; bind or hem the ends firmly; 
fasten each end to a piece of timber; these 
pieces should be 5 ft. long, 2 in. thick, and 
should have holes bored about 3 in. apart the 
whole length; fasten by passing heavy twine 
from the matting to the’ hole, back and forth. 
For each end of the pieces of wood larger holes 
are bored, through which pass ropes to hang 
the hammock between two trees. 

ROCK BEDS.—After deciding upon the po- 
sition, excavate the beds, first ascertaining the 
nature of the soil; if wet, clayey, sandy, or 
otherwise improper, throwing it aside, to be 
utilized elsewhere. Let this excavation reach 
16 in. below the level, according to the size of 
beds; throw in afew rough slabs of rock, plac- 
ing them in various natural positions along the 
edge of the bed so that about 4 of the stone is 
hidden when the chasm is filled in, and serving 
to raise the bed somewhat, here 1 ft., yonder 6 
in., and occasionally jutting out to 18 in. Next 
arrange according to size of bed; if large, it 
may be built up to a height of 4 ft., or more; 
but if small it is best to make no attempt to 
form an imposing structure, rather depending 
upon tasteful planting, giving the appearance 
of a mere woodland break among the rocks. In 
a large bed, let the second layer of stones fall 
back so as to leave 1 ft. or more of soil exposed 
in one part, and 8 or more in another, thus 
forming a diversified and luxuriant vegetation 
between the rocks. As an approach to such a 
shady nook, place banks and Basa, using care 
to mark out an irregular line in semicircles and 
ellipses, so as to give bold sweeps and connect- 
ing blocks, which may be made to jut out and 
divide one portion from another. Dig out a 
trench and fill in with clay or loam, the former 
answering especially wel], inasmuch as any tree 
orshrub planted in the upper strata of rich loam 
will root firmly in it, ek prosper continuously. 
Have banks in the rough, some high, some low, 
some straight, some crooked, with here an open 
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space and there a deep bay. Face the banks 
with large blocks of sand and limestone, with 
huge burrs from a brick kiln or furnace, ane 
when a straight line becomes necessary a rough 
wall of tree stems and roots will make ample 
amends. These must be laid horizontally and 
kept in place with stout uprights, driven down 
or planted in front, and carried about 2 ft. high- 
er than the level of the bank of clay. On this a 
bed of fine loam, sand and old rotted manure, or, 
better still, of peat, will afford a bank on which 
to grow anything that will live outside a hot- 
house. 

WATER. — When appropriately introduced, 
the effect of water in pleasure grounds is 
always pleasing; frequently it is strikingly 
beautiful, Of all the materials that enter into 
the composition of natural scenery, there are 
none that produce a greater amount of varied 
interest and beauty. It is desirable as an ad- 
junct to the more artificial improvements of 
private residences, public institutions and city 
parks, where it can be secured. To form an ar- 
tificial lake, the first requisite is an ample sup- 

ly of water at all seasons. Water for ponds 
is sometimes procured from the discharges of 
underground drains; where the drained area is 
extensive enough to furnish all the water nec- 
essary, which ¢an be ascertained by observations 
during summer, a pond may be excavated at 
the lowest point, allowing the surface of the wa- 
ter to be on alevel with the discharge pipes of the 
drains. The excavated soil can be used in forming 
the banks of varied heights and configurations. 
The outline of the pond, like that of a belt of 
trees orshrubbery border skirting a lawn, should 
be varied and irregular, with bold points and 
deep indentations, and these should be a level 
lawn, surrounded by curved outlines of shrub- 
bery, and that of a smooth sheet of water in a 
pond or small lake, with jutting banks and re- 
tiring bays, is very close, so far as relates to 
their artistic treatment in ornamental planting. 
The most natural position for water is in a hol- 
low or low ground, occupied by a constantly 
running stream. It frequently occurs that small 
streams are so situated that by skilfully throw- 
ing a dam across the valley hollow through 
which the water runs, a large surface may be 
flooded and the water permanently retained. 
The water level on the surrounding ground will 
probably show a beautifully varied outline, 
which may be increased or rendered more defin- 
ite by deepening bay-like recesses and adding 
to prominent or jutting points. This, together 
with the effects that may be produced by plant- 
ing, will give a variety to otherwise monoton- 
ous outlines. In geometrically arranged flow- 
er gardens, simple basins of water may be intro- 
duced with good effect, either with fountains or 
without them. In these situations the margin- 
al finish or connection between the grass and 
the water should be of an architectural descrip- 
tion. Any attempt made toward a rugged, or 
what is usually termed a natural looking finish, 
will prove unsatisfactory. A fountain in the 
centre of a pond or lake, adds greatly to its 
beauty. A cascade is the most charming fea- 
ture of natural brooks and rivulets. A smal? 
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cascade may be made by damming up a stream 
with a few large projecting stones, studiously 
avoiding any formal or artificial disposition of 
the stones or rocks employed. 


TREES AND SHRUBBERY. 
CLASSIFICATION AS TO EXPRESSION. — 


Trees with relation to form may be divided in- 
to Round-headed, Oblong, as and 
Drooping. _Round-headed. This includes all 
trees which have an irregular surface in’ their 
boughs, more or less varied in outline, but ex- 
hibiting in the whole a top or head compara- 
tively round, as the oak, walnut, etc. They are 
generally beautiful when young, from their 
smoothness and the elegance of form; but often 
grow picturesque when age produces its effects 
upon them. — Spiry-topped. Distinguished by 
straight leading stems and horizontal branches, 
which are comparatively small and taper grad- 
ually toa point. The foliage is usually ever- 
green. The evergreen trees comprising the spruce 
and fir families, most of the pines, the cedar, 
and among deciduous trees, the larch, belong to 
this class. These trees, when planted in large 
tracts or masses, give less pleasure than round- 
headed trees, yet their general expression when 
single or scattered is extremely spirited, wild 
and picturesque. — Oblong-headed. Heads of 
foliage more lengthened out, more formal and 
generally more tapering than round-headed 
ones. They have upright branches instead of 
horizontal ones. The Lombardy poplar is a rep- 
resentative of this class. Its great use is to relieve 
and break into groups large masses of wood. — 
Drooping. Though these are sometimes classed 
with oblong-headed trees, they differ from them 
so much that they deserve to be ranked under 
a separate head. To this class belong the weep- 
ing willow, drooping elm, etc. Their character- 
istics are gracefulness and elegance, and they 
are unfit to be employed to any extent in scenes 
where it is desirable to produce a’ eoreeque 
character. They are in excellent keeping as 
single objects, or tastefully grouped in beauti- 
ful landscape. 

PLANTING AND GROUPING.—It should be 
the aim in planting to produce not only natu- 
ral beauty, but higher beauty of expression and 
individual forms than is found in nature. 
Create variety and intricacy by various modes of 
arrangement; introduce rare and foreign plants, 
and conceal all defects of surface, disagreeable 
views, unsightly buildings, or other offensive 
objects; but be careful not to hide the house 
from all points along the road, nor to place too 
many trees near it, as they produce dampness. 
Leave vistas through which to see the house. 
The group is the key-note of the modern style. 
A small place, having only a few trees, should 
have these connected in groups. Many a tame 
level with scarcely a glimpse of distance, may be 
rendered lovely by charming grouping of trees. 
Groups, to be natural, should be full of open- 
ings and hollows, of trees advancing before, or 
retiring behind each other; all productive of 
intricacy, of variety, deep shadows and brilliant 
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lights. Care should be taken in the formation 
of groups not to place them in any regular or 
artificial manner, but they should be disposed 
so that the whole may express the variety, con- 
nection, and intricacy found in nature. 

PLANTING FOR THE BEAUTIFUL.—Choose 
trees of graceful habit and flowing outlines, such 
as the elm and maple. In disposing them, they 
should be planted rather distant in groups, and 
often singly. Close groups may occasionally be 
formed, but in general the trees should be 
grouped at a distance from each other to allow 
a full development of the branches on every 
side. When a close group is planted the trees 
composing it should = of the same or a similar 
kind. Trees or groups where the beautiful is 
aimed at should Be pruned with great care and 
only to remedy disease, or to correct a bad form. 
The fall and droop of the branches should never 
be warred against by trimming the lower 
branches. Clean, smooth stems, fresh and ten- 
der bark, and a soft rounded pyramidal or 
drooping head, are the characteristics of a beau- 
tiful tree. 

PLANTING FOR THE PICTURESQUE.—AI! 
trees are allowable in a picturesque place, but 
those trees called picturesque trees, such as the 
larch, fir and some species of the oak, should be 
most employed. Everything depends upon in- 
tricacy and irregularity, and grouping should 
be done in the most irregular manner and with 
different species. There should be a wildness 
in the disposition of the trees ; sometimes plant- 
ing them closely, even 2 or 3 ina hole, at oth- 
ers more scattered. They should often be mix- 
ed with smalicr undergrowth of a similar char- 
acter. Bright vines should be allowed to clam- 
ber over tress occasionally in a negligent 
manner. There should be the same open glades 
in picturesque as in beautiful plantations; but 
in the former these openings should be bound- 
ed by thickets and groups of every form, and 
of different degrees of intricacy, while in the 
latter the eye will repose on softly rounded 
masses of foliage or single open groups of trees 
with finely balanced and graceful heads and 
branches. Pruning, where it is at all necessary, 
is directed lowaees increasing the naturally 
striking, and not to assisting the development 
of a form of unusual refinement and symmetry. 

SHRUBBERY.—The manner in which shrubs 
are disposed depends in a great degree upon the 
size of the grounds, the use or enjoyment to be 
derived from them, and the prevailing charac- 
ter of the scenery. On account of the beauty and 
abundance of their flowers, shrubs are general- 
ly placed near the house. Where a_place is 
limived in size, and the whole lawn and planta- 
tions partake of the pleasure-ground character 
shrubs of all descriptions may be grouped with 
good effect; the finer and rarer species being 
disposed about the dwelling, and the more 
hardy and common sorts along the walks, and 
in groups, in different situations near the eye. 
In planting shrubbery in beds or clumps, the 
taller-growing kinds should occupy the centre 
or background and those of dwarfer habits the 
front. With respect to soil, hardy shrubs may 
be conveniently considered as constituting two 
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great divisions; one requiring any common 
garden soil, and the other requiring a large por- 
tion of peat or leaf-mold. With regard to the 
first division, a rich, light, hazel loam is suita- 
ble to the greater number of the plants, though 
some will thrive in the poorest soils ; but in this 
there is great diversity. After having taken out 
the original soil of the border, about 1} or 2 ft. 
deep—though 3 ft. will do no harm—till in the 
vacancy thus formed with peat or compost 
raised above the garden level, to allow for sub- 
sequent sinking. With respect to shrubs that 
shed their leaves on the approach of winter, 
they may be removed with safety as soon as the 
leaves have begun to fall in October. Shrubs 
which do not shed their leaves and are ever- 
green may, if carefully taken up, be planted at 
any season of the year, provided advantage is 
taken of dull or dripping weather. But, not- 
withstanding, there are particular seasons when 
they will thrive better and grow more freely 
than at others. If the situation be dry, and 
the soil light and sandy, evergreens, with the 
exception of hollies, should be planted as late in 
November as the season will permit. But in 
the case of a bad situation, witha soil retentive 
of moisture, May is the preferable season. 
When the plants are large or rather old, good 
balls should, if possible, be taken up with them, 
and all the fibres of the roots that can be got 
up without bruising or injury. Whatever may 
be the state of the weather, it isimportant to keep 
the roots as short time apiece to the air as 
possible. If only a few minutes, so much the 
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better. In all seasons, situations, and soils, the 
plants should be well soaked with water as soon 
as the earth is put about the roots. As soon as 
a plant has been put into its place, the earth 
should be filled in and well firmed by pounding 
or tramping, leaving a sufficient hollow around 
the stem, and as far as the roots extend, to hold 
water, which should then be poured in, in suffi- 
cient quantity to soak the ground down to the low- 
est parts of the roots. If the season be very dry, 
it will be important to lay around the roots a 
quantity of moss, or cut grass. While the plants 
are small, care must be taken not to let them be 
stifled or choked with rank-growing weeds, nor 
by the increasing growth of contiguous shrubs, 
and to clear away all rubbish that might retard 
their shooting; also stir the surface of the 
ground frequently with a hoe, to prevent the 
surface becoming hard and caked in dry weath- 
er. The branches must be trimmed off as they 
grow too large or luxuriant, or overhang and 
smother each other. Among the numerous 
kinds of ornamental shrubs, the following are a 
select assortment: Rose Acacia, Horse Chest- 
nut, Strawberry Tree, Double-flowering Al- 
mond, Snowball, Japan Sophora, Spice-bush, 
Rose of Sharon, Lilac, Carolina Syringa, 
Spirea, Mountain Rose, Mountain Laurel, Aza- 
lea, Calycanthus, Honeysuckle, Hawthorn, 
Prim, Juniper, Storax, Halesia, Fringe Trees, 
Cyrilla, Suartia, Clethra, Weigelias, Golden 
Bell, Fire Bush, Magnolias, Hydrangeas, and 
Upright Honeysuckle. 
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REMARKS.—Insectivorous birds, lady bugs 
and toads are great devourers of insects, and 
should aways be encouraged in a garden. The 
birds not only devour the living insects, but 
also devour the insect eggs, of which they are 
very fond. Lady bugs live upon the plant lice, 
and toads live upon small winged insects, of 
which they catch large numbers. In _plant- 
houses, especially forcing-houses, where insects 
increase their numbers so rapidly at all seasons, 
the toad’s services are especially valuable; and 
if a suitable ladder, made of a narrow board 
with bits of lath tacked on it 2 in. apart, be set 
in a corner, slanting from the floor to the stage, 
he will climb it, and thus be able to make him- 
self still more useful. The swallow, swift and 
hawk are the guardians of the atmosphere. 
They check the increase of insects that othewise 
would overload it. Woodpeckers, creepers and 
chickadees are the guardians of the trunks of 
trees. Warblers and flycatchers protect the | 
foliage. Blackbirds, crows, thrushes and larks | 
protect the surface of the soil. Snipe and | 
woodcock protect the soil underneath. Lizards 
and black snakes are great insect consumers. 


ANIMALS. 


MICE.—The most satisfactory way of trap- | 


ping the various species of mice that infest 
meadows, grain-fields and fruit orchards is, to 
sink several old barrels in the ground, about 
% their length, at different parts of field, 
and bore 38 or 4 ¥ in. holes in the staves, 
say 6 or 8 in. from the top of the barrel, or at 
that point of the barrel which will come even 
with the surface of the ground. When the 
mice run along, they will be attracted by the 
barrel, enter the holes and jump into it. As 
they cannot climb up the inside of a barrel they 
can easily be disposed of. If a few inches in 
depth of water should collect in the barrel, field 
mice will plunge into it and be drowned—pro- 
vided the surface is covered with dead grass und 
leaves. Ifthe top of the barrel is left uncover- 
ed, and if there should be no water in the bar- 
rel, cats will soon learn to take every mouse 
from the trap. To keep mice from trees, a 
smooth compact mound of mellow earth, free 
from grass, made 1 ft. high, late in autumn, is 
best. A roll of sheet. tin or sheet iron coated 
with gas tar, will be found convenient. Roof- 
ing tin, 14 by 20 in. will make to each sheet 4 
protectors 7 in. highand3 in. in diameter. They 
may be applied after some snow has fallen, with 
a little pressure and turning about. Tarred 
building al is a cheap article, durable and 
easily applied. 
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MOLES.—1. To destroy moles, take castor 
beans, and where they have recently been pass- 
ing along their underground passages, make a 
small hole in the passage with the finger or some 
other way, drop in a couple of beans and cover 
up the hole with dirt carefully, so as to disturb 
their track as little as possible. This course, 
persevered in for a few weeks, will exterminate 
them. The striped leaf variety that bears a 
speckled bean is best. — 2. Make a stiff dough 
of corn meal, mixing with it a small quantity of 
arsenic; make a hole with a finger in the run- 
ways, drop in a lump of dough about the size 
of a marble, and then cover over with a lump 
of earth to exclude the light. After the first 
rain, go over the field again and deposit in all 
freshly made roads. — 8. Sink a glass or stone- 
ware jar into the ground under the mole-runs. 
The moles, while running along, fall into the 
jar, and the vertical, slippery sides of the jar 
prevent their getting out again. 

POCKET GOPHER, or POUCHED RAT.—A 
prairie animal, confined to the Western States 
and Territories, and throws up a mound of 
earth on the prairie, in which it constructs a 
nest and rears its young. <An effectual mode 
of getting rid of this animal is by trapping. Or, 
place a short barreled shot gun on a triangular 
frame, so that the muzzle points to the mound 
of the gopher; in the mound place a small 
cross piece, and attach it by a wire to the trig- 
ger, which is set at full cock. The motion of 
the animal discharges the gun. Poison has 
been suecessfully used, in the form of strych- 
nine or arsenic, introduced into vegetables, and 
placed in their subterranean quarters. 

PRAIRIE DOG.—To destroy them, mix corn 
meal with water to form a dough; add strych- 
nine and bake it to form a cake; break the 
cake into small pieces, 1 of which is put into 
each prairie dog’s hole, taking care to roll it 
well down and out of the way of domestic ani- 
mals. Corn or wheat soaked to receive the pois- 
on may also be used. 

RABBITS.—If bothered with rabbits lurking 
about and gnawing trees, a ferret will catch the 
last one. Find where a rabbit has taken to a 
hole in the ground, and place a sack over the 
hole; let in the ferret, and in a short time the 
rabbit will be in the sack. 

RATS.—1. Where rats harbor numerously, 
take 4 joist posts about 4 ft. long and nail 12 to 
18 ft. boards to them, about 2 in. apart from 
bottom to top. This pen should be set near 
where the rats are most abundant. In setting 
the pen put 4 in. square blocks under the posts, 
so that the rats can run under the lower board 
easily into it; now spread corn, oats or any- 
thing they are fond of overthe ground inside the 
pen; then lay down 3 4-in. square joists equidis- 
tant, and floor these with boards; let the pen 
remain thus for a week or so, by which time the 
rats will have made it a great harbor for them- 
selves; now take the blocks from under the posts 
and the lower boards of the pen will come so 
near to the ground that the rats cannot escape 
underneath it, and it being so high they cannot 
leap over; putin 1 or more terrier dogs, take 
out the floor boards and you will see rare sport. — 
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2. Put a shovelful of dry sand over each hole. 
The rats soon come up through this, but in do- 
ing so let half the sand into the burrow, which, 
unlike earth,they cannot either force or ag up 
again, and by repeating this at every fres 
opened place their runs become filled ‘up, and 
they make up your foundations again. All their 
burrows being at last filled with sand, they will 
be compelled to betake themselves elsewhere. 

SLUGS AND SNAILS.—Great enemies to every 
kind of garden plant, whether flower or vegeta- 
ble; they wander in the night to feed, and re- 
turn at daylight to their haunts. Lay cabbage 
leaves about the ground, especially on the beds 
which they frequent. Every morning examine 
these leaves, and you will find a great many 
taking refuge beneath. Search for their re- 
treat, which you can find by their slimy track, 
and hunt there for them. <A pinch of salt will 
kill them, and they will not touch fresh lime; 
it is a common eek to sprinkle lime over 
young crops, and along the edges of beds, about 
rows of peas and beans, lettuce and other vege- 
tables; but when it has been on the ground 
some days, or has been moistened by rain, it 
loses its strength. 


INSEcTs. 


BASKET or DROP WORM. — They are ashy 
brown or black and white, and deposit their 
eggs in little cases, which may be seen hangin 
to trees in winter. The eggs hatch in May, an 
the worms begin their work. They feed alike 

n forest and fruit trees, and have been found 
attached to raspberry canes. The best way to 
destroy them is to pick off the cocoons in win- 
ter and burn them. 

BLACK-VEINED WHITE BUTTERFLY.—A four 
winged insect. It is large, wholly white, ex- 
cepting that the ribs or veins of the wings, and 
a short, oblique stripe from the 2d to the 3d vein 
of the upper wings, are 
black, which disting- 
uishes it from the cab- 
bage butterfly. Atthe 
beginning of June the 
butterfly appears and 

ropagates its species. 
The best way of de- 
stroying these caterpil- 
lars on low fruit trees, 
is by seeking out the 
eggs or young caterpil- 
lars on the branches, 
and killing them. On 
high trees the mode of 
destruction must be de- 
layed till the leaves have 
fallen off, when the nests 
of the caterpillars will 
become visible. 

CANKER WORM.—When young they are of 
a blackish or dirty-brown color, with a yellow 
stripe on each side of the body. When full 

rown they are ash colored on the back and 

lack on the sides. They are most abundant 
on apple, elm and oak trees; but cherry, plum 


Black-Veined White 
Butterfly. 
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and lime trees, as well as some others, and many 
shrubs, suffer from them. They feed on the 
leaves about 1 month and then descend to the 
ground, burrowing into the earth 3 or 4 in., 
where they form small cells, in which they un- 
dergo their transformation and remain until the 
following season. To destroy them, dig around 
the trees and lay the earth smooth ; then take 
nir-slaked lime and strew 1 in. thick around the 
trees, to the extent of 2 to 3 ft. from the roots; 
then scrape or shave off the rough, shaggy bark 
round the body of the tree to the width of 2 or 
3 in., and with a brush apply cheap printers’ 
ink to the scraped part, forming a belt around 
the tree. This must be put on every 10 days 
during the fall and spring, and whenever a long 
thaw seems likely in the winter. The slightest 
contact with the ink is death to the insect. 

CUT WORM. — Feeds on cabbage plants, 
corn, strawberries, peas, melons, cucumbers, 
tomatoes, in fact every green thing that is ten- 
der enough to suit their palate. 1. To destroy 
them, surround each plant with 


Cut Worm 
Moth at Rest. 


Cut Worm Moth Flying. 


an oak, hickory, or some other strong leaf, set 
deep enough to prevent blowing away. — 2. Put 
sawdust about the roots of the plants, and satu- 


rate with gas-tar and water. The sawdust will 
retain the tar scent and drive the pests away. 
—3. Late fall plowing, followed by an early 
spring plowing, exposes the worms to the frost; 
lor 2 seasons of this treatment will kill them 
out effectually. —4. The most deadly trap con- 
sists of a barrel in which is 1 ft. of water, cover- 
ed with afilm of kerosene oil. A large stone is 
placed in the barrel with the top level with the 
surface of the water; a lantern lighted is placed 
on the stone at night, and the light attracts the 
moths, which fall into the water and are killed. 

EARWIG.—Varies in size according to its age 
and sex; when fully grown, it measures almost 
lin. The body is light brown, free from hair; 
it has very short wing-cases, under which the 
wings lie concealed, folded both longitudinally 
and transversely. It is usually under the bark 
of trees, in the hollow stems of trees, in rolled- 
up leaves and under stones. In orchards it in- 
jures fruit trees. In flower gardens it destroys 
carnations, pinks, and dahlias, in particular. 
The only certain method of destroying them is 
by catching them, which is best effected by hol- 
low tubes, laid here and there, in orchards and 
flower gardens. The hollow stem of the sun- 
flower is fit for this purpose, as the insects are 
eager in the pursuit of the remains of the sweet 
pith. They are also easily caught between the 
folds of paper, or in pieces of cloth and linen 
laid on the ground. 


FALL WEB WORM.—Found in the fall on a 
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great many kinds of trees, though on some 
more abundant- 
ly than others ; 
but with the ex- 
ception of the 
different grape- 
vines, the ever- 
greens, the sum- 
achs and the 
ailantus, scar- 
cely any tree or 
or shrub seems = 
to come amiss to 

its voracious ap- Fall Web Worm. 

petite. The twig or branch containing their 
web should be cut off and burned. 

GARDEN FLEA.—A very small leaping insect 
which gathers along the edges of a wound in a 
leaf made by other insects. To 
destroy them, dust the plants 
with lime ashes or soot. 

LIME LOOPER, or MOTTLED 
UMBER MOTH. — Takes its 
name from the lime tree, on 
which it likes to feed, as also 
on fruit trees. This caterpillar, 
when full grown, is of a red- 
dish color, and has a yellow 
stripe on each side. It goes in- 
to the earth in MayorJune, and Garden Flea. 
is transformed into a brownish 
red pupa. The moth comes out of the earth in 
the beginning of November, and lays her eggs 
on a fruit tree. The male is as large again 
as that of the winter moth ; its broad fore wings 
are of a reddish yellow, covered with blackish 
dots ; the under wings are dirty white, dotted 
with brown, and in the middle of the wings is a 
black dot. The female has no wings, is much 
larger than that of the winter moth; the head 
and body «re whitish, covered with black 
streaks and dots, and the feet annulated with yel- 
low and black. To guard against its ravages, 
strike the branches of the tree with a long pole 
in May, to throw down the caterpillars. 

MAY BEETLE, or WHITE GRUB.—Color chest- 
nut brown, covered with minute punctures. 
Feeds on leaves, and fiies with a humming 
noise, in May and June. The larve (white 
grubs with brown heads) feed on_the roots of 
grass, and are found on fruit and forest trees, 
and sometimes do great injury to strawberry 
plants, Indian corn, wheat and potatoes. Great 
numbers of beetles can be destroyed by shaking 
them from the trees early in the morning. The 
grubs may be destroyed by turning hogs into 
the field. They take 3 years to undergo their 
transformation, hence their great danger. 

PLANT LOUSE (Aphis), or GREEN FLY. — 
Sometimes becomes quite numerous upon the 
roots of the strawberry, when the soil is loose 
and open; it also attacks plants when grown un- 
der glass. A liberal application of dry ashes or 
refuse from a tobacco factory will destroy them; 
or fumigate with tobacco smoke. 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN LOCUST, or WESTERN 
GRASSHOPPER.—The female locust, in the au- 
tumn, deposits her eggs in small holes or cells 
made in the earth by means of her ovipositor. 
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Most of these eggs remain all winter uninjured 
by the frosts and hatch the following spring, 
earlier or later, according to the influences of 


climate. Cold rains in the spring, however, are 
insects. 


said to destroy the young The grass- 


Rocky Mountain Locust. 


hoppers, when first hatched, exactly resemble 
the old insects in form, with the exception that 
they have no wings or wing-cases. When young 
they feed near the place where they were hatch- 
ed, anc upon whatever vegetation is growing in 
the vicinity. When fully grown, with pertect 
wings, they collect together, pair and emigrate 
in countless myriads to other places in search 
of food and proper places in which to deposit 
their eggs for the next year’s crop, after which 
they soon die and disaymear. This insect, from 
the egg to the perfect ssita is injurious, devour- 
ing almost any veget:.lc substance. As soon 
as the grasshopper haz laic its eggs, plow the 
fields and turn the soil over so that the eggs 
will be buried under ©: lnyer us earth. Or, when 
the young “rasshopper: are yet wingless and 
the crass dry, sci ‘ireto &_eireles, so that the 
insects cannot escape from the ring of fire, but 
be driven by “he hea: an | smoke into the centre, 
where they will eventually p: cish in the flames. 
SADDL" BALK C*TERP.'.L..R.—Bright green 
with an oval, reddish 
brown spot on the back. 
Is 14 in. in length, and 
feeds on corn, rose 
bushes and fruit trees. 
Pick them off and de- 
stroy them. Saddle Back 
SEVENTEEN - YEAR Caterpillar. 
LOCUST.—Black, with transparent wings and 
orange brown abdomen. The eggs are deposited 
in the twigs or branches of trees, which are per- 
forated to the pith. These twigs, containing the 


Seventeen-year Locust. 


eggs, drop off. The egys hatch and the young 
insects enter into the ground to pass their 13 or 
17 years, according to the brood, The larve 


feed on soil. 


STALK BORER. — Leaden color, with light 
stripes. Bores into : 
stalks of corn, wheat 
oats and tomato, and 
currant and peach 
twigs. Cut it from 
the stalks, and burn 
the stalks to prevent 
increase. 

STRIPED TURNIP 
BEETLE.—Black, 
witha wavy yellowish Saath. Bane 
stripe on each wing 
cover. Itis less than 1-10 in. long, and feeds 
on mustard, turnip, and oth- 
er plants. The larvee feed on 
plant roots. 1. Sprinkle the 
young plants with lime, 
while covered with dew— 2. 
Water them with strong soap L 
suds.—3. Sprinkletheground Striped Turnip 
with lime or ashes as soon as Beetle. 
the seed is sown. 

TENT CATERPILLAR.—White and yellowish 
on the back, with black and vellow stripes on 
the sides from } to 1 in. in length. It spins its 
web around leaves of fruit trees and some forest 
trees, and on most plants belonging to the rose 
family. 1. While the 
nests are small they are 
easily destroyed in the 
following manner: Pro- 
cure a light pole, long 
enough to reach to the 
top of the trees (xlong rod 
of bamboo is the best), 
and tie totheend asmall 
brush, or a wisp of 
broom corn; dip this into 
a mixture of kerosene 
oil and water, and twist 


it about the nest, gath- 
ering both the nest and aie 
worms at once into a Tent Caterpillar. 
mass; then clear the brush and crush every 
worm. Care should be taken to touch the fork 
of the branch all over with the oily water, which 
kills all it comes in contact with.—2. Cut off 
and burn the egg clusters during winter, and 
examine the trees carefully in the spring for the 
nests from such clusters as may have eluded the 
winter search. 

TREE CRICKET.—A green cricket that pune- 
tures grape, raspberry and blackberry canes, 
and the twigs of 
peach, white 
willow, and a 
variety of other 
trees. Some- 
times bunches 
of grapes are en- 
tirely severed by 
them. |Search 
thoroughly for 
them, and de- 
stroy by hand. In winter search for all punc- 

| tured twigs and burn them; this will prevent 
| their increase. 


Tree Cricket. 


TWIG BORER.—These insects measure frons 
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-25 to .85 of an in. in Jength. and are small, 
dark, chestnut colored beetles, of a cylindrical 
form, having the front part of thorax roughened 
with elevated points; the male having 2 little 
horns, and the tip of the wing covers above pro- 
vided with 2 prickle-like points curving inward. 
Attacks apple, pear, hickory and cherry trees, 
and also grape vines, by boring into the twigs 
and young branches. When the insects attack 
twigs aa branches cut them off some distance 
below the place injured, and burn them immedi- 
ately, with the beetles inside. 
TWIG-GIRDLER.—Light brown. The eggs are 
deposited in the branches of trees, the female 
first gnawing a groove around the branch, 
above and below the eggs, so the larve may 
feed on the dead wood. It attacks hickory, elm, 
pean peach, plum and pear trees. Kill 
y hand. 
WINTER MOTH.—The green-looped caterpil- 
lar produced by this moth is injurious to fruit 
. trees. it appears late 
in the autumn, and pro- 
ceeds from a_ light- 
brown pupa, which lies 
from June to the end 
of October, either a few 
inches under the earth, 
or under stones and 
clods. The male is of 
a yellowish gray, with 
pale gray wings, trav- 
ersed with delicate, 
darkish cross lines; the 
female has a much thicker body, of an ash gray 
color. The eggs are laid singly, at the top of 
the tree, and are small and 
greenish. The caterpillars 
are hatched in spring; are at 
first gray, and then light 
green; black head, without 
ventral feet. They devour 
the leaves, buds and fruit. To 
prevent their attacks, sur- 
round the base of the stem 
with a wooden frame, or box, 
and daub it on the outside 
‘with tar. Or, place a layer of 
bird-lime around the trunk 
of the tree. 
VINE SCALE INSECT. — 
This insect forms a longish, 
marbled-brown scale. In old 
age the scale becomes black- 
ish-brown, hemispherical and wrinkled. The 
eggs, which are laid under the body of the fe- 
male, are covered with long white wool. They 
are found on vines, particularly in gardens. 
Their destruction is best effected i dry brush- 
ing in autumn or spring. 


WEEDS. 


REMARKS.—Weecds are only “plants out of 
place,” and many of the most common have 
elements of utility that are entirely overlooked. 
Their hardiness, great vitality, or structure and 
appendages, are matters of interest to the inquir- 
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Winter Moth. 


Vine Scale 
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GENERAL. 


ing mind. But few fields are exempt from all 
kinds of weeds, and not only is the quantity of 
feed lessened, and greatly, but the quality is 
hurt. A great variety of weeds impart their 
taint to the milk; this is worse with hay than 
with pasture, as the objectionable flavor is dis- 
seminated through it when in bulk. Many of 


the seeds of weeds are sown with those of the 
crop, especially those that are nearly the size, 
color, ete., of the grains and grass seeds. Some 
weeds may be effectually exterminated by cut- 
ting off the stalks close to the ground with a 
seythe. The proper time to do this work is 
soon after they have attained their growth, but 
before the seeds have matured. The branches 
of some weeds are so close to the ground that 
they can only be severed from the roots by a 
hoe, which should be very sharp. The stalks 
of large weeds must be cut several inches be- 
low the surface of the ground or they will throw 
up suckers in the same manner as trees and 
bushes. A sharp spade or a spud is the best 
implement to use. After the stalk is cut and 
removed drop a handful of salt on the stum 
that may remain in the earth. A drop of sul- 
phuric acid applied with the end of a stick is 
effectual in destroying the life of the roots of 
weeds. The fallow is the best means for suc- 
cessfully clearing the land, working the soil 
often enough to prevent any plants from seeing 
the light. Weeds on gravel-walks may be de- 
stroyed and prevented from growing again by a 
copious dressing of the cheapest salt. This is a 
better method than hand-pulling, which dis- 
turbs the gravel and renders constant raking 
and rolling necessary. One application early 
in the season, and others as may be needed, 
while the weeds are small, will keep the walks 
clean and bright. Or, carbolic acid, largely di- 
luted with water, and applied with a brush or 
watering-pot, may be used. 

BURDOCK.—A coarse, rank, bitter weed, with 
very large burrs. Cut the leaves off near the 
ground and pourasmall quantity of coal oil in- 
to the crown of the plant. In some cases it will 
take years to completely exterminate it. 

CANADA THISTLE.—This is the most trouble- 
some of all the weeds. As soon as the pests ap- 
ie in the spring, strike them off with a sharp 

oe below the lower leaf, or even with the solid 
earth; repeat every time a sprout starts and 
they will be almost totally eradicated the first 
season. A few may appear the second year af- 
ter this treatment; if so, repeat the cutting of 
the stalks, and if thoroughly done sure death is 
the result. 

CHESS, CHEAT, or BROWN GRASS.—This is 
one of the most troublesome weeds which infest 
wheat fields. Sow nothing but perfectly clean 
seed and it will gradually disappear. 

CHICKWEED.—An annual which is often very 
troublesome on damp soils. Underdraining 
and frequent cultivation will destroy it. 

CLOT BURR, or COCKLE BURR.—An annual 
that is frequently quite troublesome, the burrs 
adhering to the fleece of sheep. It is easily ex- 


| terminated by cultivation. 


COUCH, or QUACK GRASS.—One of the most 
difficult pests to eradicate ; ordinary cultivation, 
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that which answers for most weeds, only causes 
it to grow with unusual vigor. The leading 
methods of eradication are: 1. Use a flat- 
toothed cultivator, one that will shave the 
ground instead of running deep, and pass it Lin. 
or so below the surface; this cuts off all shoots 
as they start up, but does not divide the hori- 
zontal running root-stocks. The plants die of 
exhaustion in endeavoring to throw up stems to 
bear leaves and seeds. — 2. Use a grubber, and 
tear the plants bodily from the soil, when they 
are gathered by the use of a long-toothed rake, 
and burned. 

ELDER BUSH.—A troublesome bush. If it 
is cut early in summer, and the brush burned 
upon the stubs, and then all the sprouts pulled 
up the moment they appear, the roots perish. 

HORSE NETTLE.—A very troublesome weed, 
and more so at the Seuth than at the North. 
Thorough cultivation and pulling it by hand is 
the only way to destroy it. 

OX EYE DAISY.—A perennial plant ; yet ifit 
is not allowed to ripen its seed, the vitality of 
the root is soon exhausted. Constant cutting and 
thorough cultivation will destroy it. 

PLANTAIN may be destroyed by constant cut- 
ting, not allowing itto go to seed. The best way 
is to go over it with a long knife and cut it out, 
root and all. 

PURSLANE.—A troublesome summer weed. 
It is easily killed when it first breaks ground, but 
once it gets rooted it will grow just about as 
well with its roots in the air as any other way, and 
will blossom and ripen seed after it has been 
hoed up and turned with roots upward. The 
only way to get rid of it,is to cart it off and 
bury it ina hole. Hogs and hens eat it greed- 
ily, but they do not destroy all the seeds. 

RAG or BITTER WEED.—One of the most 
troublesome weeds. Clean culture and rotation 
of crops are the best means to destroy it. 

RED ROOT, or WILD AMARANTH.—An an- 
nual, more difficult to exterminate than Canada 
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Thistle. It is a great enemy to the wheat crop. 
A good plan for extirpating this weed is as 
follows: For the first wheat crop, plow the 


ground very deep, at least 8 in. This will throw 
the seed down beyond the reach of vegetating, 
and the wheat may be sown on the inverted sur- 
face and escape 1 year. In the fall plow as deep 
as for the wheat, which will throw tre seed again 
to thesurface. Harrow well and the seed will 
germinate. The next spring turn the weeds under 
with a gang plow, or cut them to pieces with a 
large steel-tooth cultivator, and sow oats, barley, 
spring wheat or peas; the latter is best. By way of 
rotation plow or harrow again in the fall, to start 
another crop of weeds, and plant corn, cultivat- 
ing it thoroughly. The following spring plant 
clover or grass, and when wheat is again intro- 
duced in the rotation, the weeds that are discov- 
ered cun be pulled by hand. 

ST. JOHN’S WORT.—A. very troublesome 
weed, and in neglected pastures often greatly 
diminishes or excludes ahs grass crop. Good 
cultivation and rotation is the best means to ex- 
terminate it. 

SORREL.—This field pest may be eradicated 
by the judicious application of either lime or 
ashes. The souring principle of sorrel is oxalic 
acid; ifthis be removed from the soil, sorrel 
cannot grow. 

TOAD FLAG, or WILD SNAP-DRAGON. — A 
very destructive weed, common in many places 
along the roadside, fences and in pastures. Cat- 
tle will not eat the grass that grows with it. Re- 
peated plowing and harrowing will destroy it. 

WILD CARROTS.—Kills out all grass, and the 
seeds are so light that they are wafted by the 
wind in every direction. After a heavy rain 
they may be pulled up by the roots, and as soon 
as any blossom, they should be pulled, as the 
seeds spread rapidly. 

WILD RADISH. — An annual, propagated by 
seed. The plants should be pulled ag soon as 
the flowers appear. 


STORING AND CURING 


FreLD fRops. 


ENSILAGE.—The process of preserving grain 
and fodder green through winter, is very simple 
and easy. Ist. The preserving receptacles 
should be wholly air-tight, so that when sealed 
the air cannot come in contact With the food to 
be preserved. 2nd. The pits should be of such 
form and dimensions as will best facilitate the 
settling and compacting of the food into a solid 
mass, and when opened for feeding will expose 
as small a part to the atmosphere as practicable. 
8d. The fodder must be cut green when in the 
best condition or in bloom, passed_immediately 
through the cutting machine to reduce it to unl- 
form short lengths of not more than 1 in., at once 
be deposited and trod firmly into the pit, and suf> 
ficient salt be used to render it palatable, but no 
more. As fermentaticu, which will commence 


at once, proceeds and the mass settles, the cut- 
ting and treading in of fresh fodder must be con- 
tinued from day to day, after an interval of 
about 86 hours, until the pit is filled and set- 
tling has nearly ceased. 4th. The pit, as soon as 
completely filled and settling has ceased, must 
be securely sealed to exclude the air wholly and 
arrest fermentation, and must be kept sealed un- 
til opened for use. The pit may be made of 
hard brick, with 12 in. perpendicular walls. If 
the ground is sandy, the outside: of the walls, 
next to the earth, is covered with a coat of 
cement. The bottom should be laid with brick. 
The deeper the pits the more they will contain 
in proportion to measurement, owing to the 
greater density of the contents from the weight 
of the mass above. In all cases where practica- 
ble, the pits should be made at least 20 ft. deep. 
The walls are made so smooth upon their inner 
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sides as to offer no obstacle to the settling or 
compacting of the food by friction of the sides. 
These pits are made open at the top and cover- 
ed with a roof, or arched over under ground, 
with 2 necks to each coming up to within 1 ft. 
of the surface of the ground, through which 
they are filled and the necks then sealed with 
earth. The green fodder is drawn from the 
field as fast as cut, and may be cutin any weath- 
er except during rain. After running through 
the cutting machine it is deposited and trod into 
the pit firmly until it is full. The doorway at 
the end of the pit having already been closed, 
by placing boards across it upon the inside as 
the filling progressed, is now sealed tightly by 
placing other boards properly fastened across it 
upon the outside of the jambs and filling the 
space between the jambs with well compacted 
earth, so that no air can pass into the pit through 
this doorway; the outer covers are then placed 
temporarily upon the necks of this pit above. 
After the pit has been closed 86 hours, the 
necks must be uncovered and opened. The con- 
tents will be found very warm and thoroughly 
wilted, and upon being now trodden down will 
occupy less than 3, and if clover not more than 
4 of the pit. The pit should then be filled again, 
trodden firmly and covered again temporarily 
as before. The pit should now be opened and 
refilled as before at intervals of from 24 to 30 
hours, the contents at each time being trodden 
down as firmly and evenly as possible, and this 
should be continued until settling nearly or 
quite ceases and the pits are full. The pits be- 
ing now full, and settling having nearly or quite 
ceased, must be immediately and thoroughly 
sealed over the whole top surface of the fodder 
by a well compacted layer of clear earth not 
less than 6 in. thick. If the pits are arched 
over, they should be fiilled fullest along the 
centre line of the arch,and must be sealed from 
the spring of the arch upon the curve,which 
will be caused by this fullness in the centre to 
prevent the earth from falling away or opening 
cracks in the sides in further settling. This 
covering of earth should be afterward exam- 
ined at least twice at intervals of a week or 10 
days, and any cracks that appear, be closed 
with fresh earth. In feeding, the fodder should 
be cut down and fed from one end of the pit in 
sections of convenient width, the earth bane 
first removed from each section. If open pits 
are used, a layer of hay or straw may be put 
over the pit, when filled and sealed, to protect 
the contents from frost in winter, if necessary. 

GRAIN, To Store.—In storing grain, a plenti- 
ful amount of air must be let in by some good 
system of ventilation, and great care taken to 
exclude rats and mice. Absolute freedom from 
moisture is necessary for the perfect preservation 
of wheat, and in storing it is about the only 
thing to be considered, save convenience. Every 
well regulated barn should have its granary, 
with accessible apartments for wheat, rye, oats, 
barley, buckwheat, ete. All grains, however 
well stored, should be occasionally examined to 
ascertain whether or not they are keeping well. 
(See Granaries in BurLpiNna. 

HOPS, To Dry.—(See Hops in SpEcIAL Crops). 
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TOBACCO, Curing of.—After the tobacco is 
cut, carry it to the scaffold or barn; hang 6 to 
8 plants on a 4 ft. stick. If it is scaffolded, it is 
best to have the scaffold near the barn, so that 
it may be taken under shelter in case of rain. 
Tobacco should not remain longer than 5 or 6 
days on the scaffold in good weather, and if there 
be rain or excessive heat, a much shorter time 
is required. Many of the best planters never 
seaffold, but carry the tobacco from the field 
and hang in the barn as they cut. Hang on the 
scaffold so that the plants touch, on sticks, say 6 
or8 in. apart; but if hung in the barn, plants 
must not touch; sticks must be 8 to 10 in. apart. 
But, as the tobacco cures, if room is needed, it 
can be stored closer; but never crowd too close. 
Never allow tobacco to lap tails and butts in 
the tier, nor hang close enough to exclude the 
air,as by either, the risk of dark cure and house- 
burn is incurred. No fire is admissible now in 
curing any sort of tobacco, except wrappers, 
and then only by flues. After this point is 
reached in the crop, good weather will almost 
surely give a good, bright, sweet cure. But if 
the weather is unfavorable, good judgment in 
the use of ventilators is all that can save a crop 
unhurt, as fire cannot be used under any circum- 
stances, except for wrappers. When the plants are 
sufficiently dried, which may be judged of by 
the stems becoming hard, the leaves may be 
stripped from the stalks. A damp spell during 
the winter or spring is the best time for this op- 
eration, as the moisture in the air prevents the 
leaves from crumbling. They must then be sort- 
ed into 8 classes: Ist, comprising the best qual- 
ity and color; 2d, that which is inferior; 3d, 
the ground leaves. ‘I'he leaves may then be 
neatly tied up in bundles called “ hands,” each 
containing either 4 leaves of the Ist class, or 6 
of the 2d and 8d classes. The “hands” must 
then be packed in large bulks, with the tails in 
the middle and the heads on the outside, and 
subjected to heavy pressure by weights. In this 
state it undergoes a sweat; but as soon as it 
commences to heat it must be taken out, and 
hung up to dry, and there left until a rain shall 
again bring it into case. It should then be put 
down in very large bulk; the number of courses 
being 6, 8, or any higher number, and the whole 
enclosed by soft straw, the walls of the house, 
and plank, so as to exclude the air entirely. In 
this condition it may be kept for any length of 
time, and will always be ready for hauling to 
market in the “hand” or “ prizing.” When 
the cover of the bulk is removed, with the view 
of taking out a part of the tobacco for prizing 
or sale, the eatire top course or courses should 
be smoothly separated from the rest, and the 
cover carefully replaced. Prizing should be 
done in weather when the condition of the to- 
bacco will not change. Each bundle should 
be straight, and closely packed in hogsheads in 
the usual way. When prizing in summer, some 
elder bushes may be spread over the bulk to 
keep the tabacco damp. Flue cured fillers com- 
mand nearly or quite as much as sun cured, and 
the risk is much less. To cure fillers with flues, 
let the tobacco be placed in the barn as soon as 
cut, and raise the heat in the barn to,85° or 90° F. 
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Kindle fires in the flues every morning, raising 
the heat to 90°, and then leave as before, and 
continue to do this for 4 or 5 days, until the to- 
bacco is thoroughly yellowed. If the tobacco 
has much sap, it may be necessary to continue 
the yellowing process from 5 to 7 days, to yel- 
low properly. When the leaves have assumed 
a mottled, piebald appearance, run the heat to 
100°, and let it remain at that point for 3 hours; 
then raise the heat 23° an hour until 180° is 
reached. Keep the heat at this point until the 
leaf is cured, and then move up gradually to 
170° or 180°, and thus cure stalk and stem. If 
cured properly there will be much of the leaf 
mahogany, while the remainder will run from 
a bright dapple to a cherry red. Dark heavy 
shipping may be cured with flues better than 
in any other way. Smoke from the open wood 
tire is objectionable, and with the flue you get 
the heat without the smoke, which is all that is 
wanted. There are 2 modes for curing yellow 
tobaeco: one with charcoal and the other with 
flues. The first is gradually giving place to the 
latter, which is cheaper and more efficient. The 
chief agent in either mode is a dry, curing heat, 
to expel the sap from the leaves, stems and 
stalks of the plants, and catch the color, yellow, 
next to nature’s color, green, and to fix it indel- 
ibly. By the process of nature, leaves drying 
descend in color from green, first to yellow, then 
orange, then red, and finally lose all color as 
they go to decay, A quick, dry heat, so regu- 
lated as to dry out the heat, and catch the yel- 
low, and fix it, is the object in view. Charcoal 
produces an open, dry heat, well suited for 
the purpose; but its preparation is costly, its 
use tedious, dirty and laborious, and it deposits 
a black dust on the leaf that is objectionable. 
The flue process, if properly conducted, is free 
from smoke. The first step in curing is called 
the steaming or yellowing process. Medium 
tobacco will require from 24 to 30 hours steam- 
ing at about 90° to yellow sufficiently ; but to- 
bacco with more or less sap, larger or smaller, 
will require a longer or shorter time to yellow. 
Here the judgment of the curer must be his 
guide. The next step is called fixing the color. 
When the tobacco is sufficiently yellowed, the 
best leaves of a uniform yellow, and the green- 
er ones of a light pea-green color, increase the 
heat to 100°; observing the leaves closely, to 
detect sweating, which will soon redden and 
spoil the color, unless driven off. To do this, 
open the door and let it stand open; and if after 
an hour the sweat has not disappeared, open a 
space between the logs on opposite sides of the 
barn to let in more air, and permit it to remain 
open until the tobacco has dried off all appear- 
ance of the sweat. Right at this point more 
curings are spoiled than at any other stage of 
the process. The thermometer will now indi- 
cate a fall of 5° to 10°; but a little cooling is 
necessary; then close up the opening and raise 
the heat to 100°. But a skillful curer detects 
the first indications of sweat, and prevents it by 
regulating the heat. Keep the heat at 100° for 
4 hours, and then advance 23° every 2 hours un- 
til 110° are reached. Here you have reached 
the most critical point in the difficult process 
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of curing bright tobacco. The condition and 
appearance of the tobacco must now be the cu- 
rer’s guide. No one can successfully cure to- 
bacco until he can distinguish the effects of too 
much or too little heat in the appearance of the 
leaf. Too little heat in fixing the color, oper- 
ates to stain the face side of the leaf a dull 
brown color, and is called “sponging,” and may 
be known to the novice by its appearance only 
on the face side of the leaf. Yoo much heat 
reddens the leaf, first around the edges and then 
in spots which are visible on both sides. To 
prevent sponging on the one hand and spotting 
on the other, is the aim of the experienced curer. 
No definite time can be laid down to run from 
110° to 120°. Sometimes 4 hours will suffice, 
then again 8 hours is fast enough. While it is 
usual at this stage to advance about 5° every 2 
hours for medium tobacco, the condition of the 
tobacco often indicates to the practiced eye the 
necessity for slower or faster movement. But it 
is safe not to advance above 110° until the tails 
begin to curl up at the ends. Arrived at 120°, 
this is the curing process. The heat should re- 
main at or near these figures until the leaf is 
cured, which will require from 6 to 8 hours, ac- 
cording to the amount of sap in the leaf to be 
expelled. When the leaf appears to be cured, 
advance 5° every hour up to 170°, and remain 
until stalk and stem are thoroughly cured. To 
run above 180° is to endanger scorching the 
tobacco, and perhaps burning barn and tobac- 
co. If, after the Tobicks is cured, the weather 
remains dry and it fails to get soft readily, so 
that it can be moved, it may be brought in or- 
der in the following way: Place green bushes, 
with the leaves on, over the floor, and sprinkle 
water over them copiously; if the tobacco is 
very dry and the atmosphere contains but little 
moisture, and if the weather‘is cool, a little fire 
kindled in the flues will assist in making the to- 
bacco soft. Straw, wet or made so, will answer 
the same purpose. If the weather is damp 
there will Le no necessity to use either straw, 
brush or water. But when it is necessary to use 
any means to order tobacco, it is best to apply 
them in the afternoon, so that the tobacco may 
be removed next morning. 


FRuITS. 


REMARKS.—Fruit, which is to be kept beyond 
the natural period of ripening, must be gather- 
ed before fully ripe; all sudden changes in tem- 
perature and moisture are productive of decay, 
and should be avoided. A dry, cool place, where 
the temperature is even, is best calculated to re- 
tard decay and improve the keeping qualities. 
1. The following preparation is unequalled for 
preeryne apples, pears, lemons, etc.: Rosin, 2 
bs.; tallow, 2 0z.; beeswax, 2 0z.; melt slowly 
over the fire in an iron pot, but don’t boil. Take 
the fruit separately, and rub it over with pul- 
verized chalk or whiting, to prevent the coating 
adhering to the fruit; then dip it into the solution 
once, and hold it up a moment to set the coat- 
ing; then pack away carefully in barrels, boxes, 
or on shelves, in a cool place. —2. Glycerine of 
purest quality has been recommended for the 
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preservation of fruits; previous to eating which, 
the glycerine should be removed, by immersing 
the fruit in water. — 38. Using wheat bran for 

acking tender specimens of fruit, to prevent 

ruising, has been long practiced, but an im- 
provement has been made by which, in addition 
to this protection, the fruit is preserved from 
decay. The bran is slightly charred by a pa- 
tented process. —4. Dry sand is one of the best 
articles in which to pack fruit; packed in this 
way it will keep all the year round. The fruit 
must be sound when stored, and the sand must 
be quite dry. The chief advantages of packing 
in sand are the exclusion of air currents, the 
preservation from changes of temperature, and 
the absorption of moisture. 

APPLES, To Dry.—1. Pare and cut the apples 
in slices ; then spread them on cloths, tables or 
boards, and dry them out-doors. In clear, dr 
weather, this is the most expeditious way. It 
is a good plan to use frames. These combine 
the most advantages with the least inconveni- 
ence of any way, and can be used either in dry- 
ing in the house or out in the sun. In pleasant 
weather the frames can be set out-doors against 
the side of the building, or any other support, 
and nights, or cloudy and stormy days, can be 
brought into the house and set against the side 
of the room near the stoveor fireplace. Frames 
may be made in the following manner: 2 strips 
of board, 7 ft. long, 2 or 24 in. wide; 2 strips, 8 
ft. long, 14 in. wide; the whole # in. thick. Nail 
the short strips across the ends of the long ones, 
and it makes.a frame 7x8 ft., whichis a conven- 
ient size for all purposes. On one of the long 
strips nails are driven 3 in. apart, extending from 
the top to the bottom. After the apples are 
pared, quarter and core, and with a needle and 
twine, or stout thread, string them into lengths, 
long enough to reach twice across the frame; 
the ends of the twine are then tied together, 
and the strings hung on the nails across the 
frame. The apples will soon dry so that the 
strings can be doubled on the nails, and fresh 
ones put on, or the whole of them removed, and 
others put in their place. As fast as the apples 
become sufficiently dry they can be taken from 
the strings, and the same strings used to dry 
moreon. Dried apples are bleached by expos- 
ure to the fumes aibcring sulphur. This may 
be done by making a tight box with shelves to 
slide in or out at the front. The shelvesshould 
have wire gauze bottoms on which the dried 
fruit is to be placed. The bex is set up on legs 
1 ft. high. Under the box is a sheet iron close 
receptacle, from which a pipe passes into the 
bottom of the box. A quantity of ignited char- 
coal is put into the iron vessel and covered with 
pe a the fumes of which pass into the box 
and through the fruit, making them very white 
and clear. Any other convenient arrangement, 
which will answer the same purpose, may be 
adopted, but the fumes must be confined ina 
close receptacle, and the fruit should be arrang- 
ed so that they pass through it. 

APPLES, To Keep.—1. The fruit must be free 
from bruise and blemish, and should be spread 
out on shelves or packed in barrels, and kept in 
an atmosphere of 40° to 45°. Some cellars are 
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just the thing, and preserve them beautifully ; 
others are too moist. Where this is the case a 
few bushels of stone lime should be used. Slid- 
ing shelves, 6 in. apart, latticed bottom, with 
single layer of fruit, are extremely convenient, 
as they allow of constant examination without 
disturbing the fruit.— 2. Fall apples may be 
preserved in pits made as follows: Choose an 
elevated piece of ground in the orchard and 
scoop out a shallow basin, in which heap the 
apples in quantities of not more than 10 or 12 
bus.; cover them with straw laid lengthwise 
from top to bottom of the heap; leave them 
thus for 2 or 3 days, during which they will 
heat and sweat; after they have dried, cover the 
straw with a light clea of earth, except in 
8 or 4 small places at the bottom and at the top, 
where a large wisp of straw should be inserted 
and bent over to make a water shed. The ap- 
les will keep much longer in this way than in 
Parvels, and winter apples may be kept until 
spring in fine order. sti the apples are picked 
before they are quite ripe they will keep much 
longer. 
APPLES, To Pack.—1. Assort them so as to 
run uniform in size and quality. Pack in new, 
sound barrels of the standard size, flat hoops 
preferred; only one variety in a barrel; turn 
the upper end of the barrel down; take out the 
lower head, and commence packing by placing 
a tier of apples snugly, with stem ends upon the 
head ; then fill up the barrel without bruising 
the fruit ; shake bates ently, but thoroughly, 
and fill so full that the head must be pressed in 
with a level or barrel press, flattening the last 
tier of apples; then, fastening the head, turn 
the barrel over, and mark plainly with a stencil 
plate, or red chalk or ink, the variety contained. 
—2. Wrap each one in manilla tissue paper ; 
then pack as solidly as possible; putting a layer 
of sot chaff at the bottom of the barrel, and 
sifting more over every layer; when the barrel 
is full, place plenty of packing on top, and press 
the head firmly down. In this condition apples 
will travel months without injury. 

CHERRIES, To Dry.—1. Stone, spread on a 
flat dish, and dry in the sun or a warm oven ; 
pour whatever juice may run from them over 
them, a little at a time; stir them about that 
they may dry evenly. When perfectly dry, 
line boxes or jars with white paper and pack 
close in layers; strew a little brown sugar and 
fold the top of the paper over them, and keep 
in a dry, sweet place. — 2. Take large cherries, 
not too ripe; remove the pits; take equal weights 
of cherries and sugar; make a thick syrup of 
the sugar, put in the cherries and boil them a 
minute, and spread them on an earthen platter 
till the next day; strain the syrup; boil it down 
thick ; put the cherries in, and boil 5 minutes; 
spread on a platter as before; repeat the boiling 
two more days; then drain; lay them on wire 
sieves, and dry in a nearly cold oven. 

CRANBERRIES, To Keep. — Cranberries will 
keep all winter in a firkin of water in a cellar. 

CURRANTS, To Dry.—Beat up the whites of 
eggs, or a little gum Arabic in water; qnd, af- 
ter dipping in the bunches, and letting them 
get a little dry, roll them in finely-powdered 
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loaf sugar. Lay them on a sieve in a stove to 
dry, and keep turning them and adding sugar 
fill they become perfectly dried. Not only red, 
white and black currants, but even grapes in 
bunches may be thus dried and preserved. They 
should be carefully kept dry, in boxes neatly 
lined with paper. 

FIGS, To Dry.— When ripe, the figs are picked 
and spread out in the sun to dry; those of the 
better quality being much pulled and extended 
by hand during the process. Thus prepared, 
the fruit is packed closely in barrels, rush bas- 
kets, or wooden boxes. 

GOOSEBERRIES, To Dry.—To 7 lbs. of red 
gooseberries, add 14 Ibs. of powdered sugar, 
which must be strewed over them in the pre- 
serving pan; let them remain at a good heat 
over a slow fire till they begin to break; then 
remove them. Repeat this process for 2 or 3 
days; then take the gooseberries from the syr- 
up, and ge them out on sieves near the fire 
to dry. This syrup may be used for other pre- 
serves. When the gooseberries are quite dry, 
store them in tin boxes or layers of paper, 

GOOSEBERRIES, Red, To Keep.—Pick goose- 
berries when fully ripe, and for each quart take 
41b. of sugar and 1 gill of water; boil together 
until quite a syrup; then put in the fruit, and 
continue to boil gently for 15 minutes; then 
put them into small stone jars; when cold, cov- 
er them close; keep them for making tarts and 

ies. 
. GRAPES, To Dry.—1. The grapes are allowed 
to remain on the vine until of a golden color 
and translucent; they are then picked and put 
on wooden trays, 2 by 8 ft. in size, cee e- 
tween the rows, sloping to the sun. When half 
dried they are turned by putting a tray on the 
top, and by inverting them both, are transfer- 
red to the new tray. When the grapes lose 
their ashy appearance, and after removing the 
tie ones, the rest are put into large sweat 

oxes, placing sheets of paper between every 25 
lbs. of raisins. They are left there for 2 weeks; 
when the stems are tough and the raisins soft. 
The packing follows, in which iron or steel pack- 
ing frames are used, the raisins being assorted, 
weighed, inspected and made presentable. — 2. 
The grapes are allowed to ripen and dry on the 
vine. After being plucked and cleaned, they 
are dipped for a few seconds into a boiling lye 
of wood ashes and quick lime at 12° or 15° 
Baume, to every 4 gals. of which a handful of 
culinary salt and 1 pt. of salad oil has been add- 
ed; they are then exposed for 12 or 14 daysin 
the sun to dry; lastly, they are carefully gar- 
bled, and packed for exportation. The sweet, 
fleshy kinds of grapes are those selected for the 
above treatment; and, in general, their stalks 
are cut about $ through, or aring of bark is re- 
moved, to hasten their maturation.— 8. Place 
the grapes in boiling water for the purpose of 
scalding them. As soon as they boil the skins 
will burst, and the seeds rise to the top; they 
must then be skimmed off immediately, or they 
will sink again among the grapes. After skim- 
ming, remove from the fire, and stir in sufficient 
sugar made into a syrup to sweeten them, and 
then spread on dishes to dry. 
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GRAPES, To Keep.—Grapes, in bunches, are 
preserved by wrapping them in silver paper, 
and packing them in dry bran. Each bunch is 
suspended by the stem with the fingers of one 
hand, while the bran is poured round it with 
the other; the jar being occasionally gently 
shaken as the process of packing proceeds. 
Some paper is then laid over the top of the jar, 
the mouth or cover of which is, lastly, firmly tied 
over with bladder to exclude the air and mois- 
ture. —2. Grapes may be kept in shallow draw- 
ers, spread upon paper, and covered with the 
same material. Some varieties, in this way, can 
be kept in good condition until midwinter, and 
sometimes until toward spring. 

LEMONS, To Keep.—1. Cover them with but- 
termilk or sour milk, changing it once a week. 
Even lemons that are quite dry will seem fresh 
if kept in this way.—2. Lemons can be kept 
sweet and fresh for months by putting them in 
a clean, tight cask or jar, aoa. covering with 
cold’water. The water must be changed as of- 
ten as every other day, and the cask kept in a 
cool place. 

LEMONS AND ORANGES, To Pack.—Exam- 
ine each one carefully to see that it is perfect ; 
then wrap in tissue paper, and pack closely in 
boxes. 

PEACHES, To Dry.—Let the peaches get mel- 
low enough to be in good eating condition ; 
put them in boiling water for a moment or two, 
and the skins will come off like a charm; let 
them be in the water long enough, but no 
longer. 

PEACHES, To Keep. — Peaches can be kept 
several weeks beyond the usual time, if careful- 
ly gathered when hard, and each peach at ence 
wrapped in thin paper such as is used for keep- 
ing oranges, and then packing in stone jars; and 
storing in a cool, dry place, where the tempera- 
ture does not rise above 60°. 

PEARS, To Keep.—Summer pears, gathered a 
few days before fully ripe, and wrapped in thin 
paper, and kept in a cool place away from the 
changes of light and air, may be kept in good 
condition for several weeks. 

PRUNES, To Dry.—These are mostly import- 
ed from France, where several sorts of prunes 
are raised especially for drying, among which 
are German Prune, St. Catharine, Brignolles, 
and others. The fruit_is not gathered until the 
sun has dried off the dew; it is then picked by 
hand, and spread in shallow baskets, which are 
kept ina cool and dry place; when they have 
become soft, they are shut up close in. spent 
ovens, and left for 24 hours; they are then tak- 
en out, and replaced after the ovens have been 
slightly reheated; on the next day they are tak- 
en out and turned by slightly shaking the sieves 
on which they have been laid; the ovens are 
heated again, and they are put in a third time; 
afterremaining 24 hours they are taken out and 
left to get quite cold ; after some manipulations, 
they are submitted to oven heat twice more, and 
then packed in boxes and jars for sale. 

RASPBERRIES, To Dry. — Black raspberries 
and blackberries are dried whole, and care must 
be taken that they be unbroken; dried red 
raspberries never sell well. 


‘VEGETABLES. 

REMARKS.—To enjoy palatable and whole- 
some vegetables during the winter months, prop- 
er care and attention are essential in harvesting 
and storing. Most house cellars are too warm 
for the best preservation of vegetables, and it is 
therefore advisable to store only a limited quan- 
tity for immediate use in the house, while the 
main stock should be kept in a cool barn, cellar, 
or inan outdoor pit. Where a pit is not practic- 
able and the entire crop has to be stored in a 
cellar, the roots intended for late keeping should 
be carefully selected. Only sound, solid roots 
will keep well. These should be laid loosely in 
thin layers, into bins or barrels, and each layer 
covered with sand, so that none of the roots are 
exposed to the light. The purer the air can be 
keptin the cellar, and the cooler without freez- 
ing, the better the vegetables will keep in it. A 
Becd way to keep vegetables, is to ahah barrel, 

ox or cask, # its depth into the ground; heap 
the earth around the part projecting out of the 
ground, with a slope on all sides; place the vege- 
tables in the barrel; cover the top with a water- 
tight cover, and when winter sets in, throw an 
armful of straw on the barrel. If the bottom is 
out of the barrel, so much the better. Cabbage, 
celery, and other vegetables, will keep in this 
way as fresh as when taken from the ground. 
Celery should stand nearly perpendicular ; the 
celery and earth alternating. Freedom from 
frost, ease of access, and especially freshness 
and freedom from rot are the advantages of this 

lan. 
: BEANS, Lima, To Dry.—Gather them while 
i and tender, and spread them in the sun to 

ry. 

BEANS, String, To Dry.—Cut the beans up in 
the usual lengths; dry them; put them in a 
bag. In winter soak them and cook them in the 
usual way. 

BEANS, To Keep. — Take a wide-mouthed 
stone jar, lay on the bottom of it some freshly- 
railed snap beans, and over them put a layer 
of salt; fill the jar up in this manner with 
alternate layers of beans and salt. The beans 
need not all be put in at the same time, but 
they are better if the salt be put on while they 
are quite fresh. They will keep good all through 
the winter. "When going to use them, steep for 
some hours in fresh cold water. 

BEANS, To Pack.—The principal points to be 
looked after in packing beans are, the different 
kinds must not be mixed; they must be hand- 
picked, that is, looked over, and the dark-color- 
ed and imperfect beans, pebbles, etc., removed; 
they should be perfectly dry, otherwise they 
will become musty. Barrels should be used, 
and well filled. 

CABBAGE, To Keep.—1. Gather them before 
the severe fall frosts. Let the coarse, outside 
leaves remain on them. Fix a strong string 
around thestalk, and suspend the cabbage from 
the timbers of the ceiling, heads downward. The 
cellar should be cool and dry. This will pre- 
serve them with certainty.—2. Pack in saw- 
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heat that once it becomes frozen through it will 
not thaw out again until well in April, and 
cabbage will come out almost as nice as when 
put in. — 8. Cut the head from the stump; pack 
close in a cask, taking care to fill up all the va- 
cancies with dry chaff or bran, and keep in a 
dry cellar. 

CAULIFLOWER, To Keep.—1. They can be kept 
in a cellar, by covering the roots and stalks 
with earth, till February. Or they may be placed 
in a trench in the garden, roots down, and cov- 
ered with earth, up close to the heads, and then 
cover‘ with hay or straw, 4 or 5 in. thick, plac- 
ing just enough soil on the straw to keep it in 
position. — 2. Make a trench 12 in. deep; cov- 
er the stalk and part of the head with earth, 
and cover the whole with 4 or 5 in. of straw. 

CELERY, To Keep.—To keep celery through 
the winter: About the last of October dig a 
trench 18 in. deep and 12 in. wide, in some dry 
place where drainage is perfect, so that no wa- 
ter can standinit. Lift the celery with con- 
siderable soil about the roots; stand the branch- 
es upright, as they grew in the trench; pack 
them as close as possible; draw the earth close 
against them; then lay on them boards, and on 
the top of these coarse straw or leaves, or both. 

CORN, To Dry.—Clean the silk carefully from 
the corn. Put it in a steamer, over a kettle of 
hot water. Steam 10 minutes; then draw a 
knife through each row of kernels, and scrape 
out the pulp, leaving the hulls on the cob. 
Spread on plates, and carefully dry without 
scorching. — 2. Husk the corn and silk it ; then 
shave it off with a sharp knife. To 6 qts. of 
the shaved corn add 1 teacup of sugar, and stir 
it up all together. Putit on a pie platter and 
plates, and set in the oven. Let it scald 10 min- 
utes; then take it out and put it on a clean 
tablecloth, and spread in the sun and let it dry. 
When dry, put in a jar or box to keep. 

ONIONS, To Keep.—Gather in the fall, and re- 
move the tops; then spread upon a barn floor, 
or in any open shed, and allow them to remain 
there until thoroughly dry; put in barrels or 
small bins or boxes, and Place in a cool place, 
and at the approach of cold weather cover with 
straw or chaff, if there is danger of very severe 
freezing. Onions are more frequently injured 
in winter by keeping them in too warm a place, 
than by frost. It is the alternate freezing and 
thawing that destroys them; and if placed in 
a position where they will remain frozen all 
winter, and then thawed out slowly in a dark 
place, no considerable injury would result from 
this treatment. Onions should always be stored 
in the coolest part of the cellar, or put in chaff 
and set in the barn or some outhouse. 

PARSLEY, To Dry. —To have nice, bright, 
crisp parsley for winter use, spread thinly, as 
soon as gathered, ona piece of paper, and place in 
a cool oven, leaving the doors open; as soon as 
dry, powder it and put it into a bottle, corking 
to exclude the air. Dried in this way, it wil 
retain its color and flavor. 

PARSNIPS, To Keep.—The roots should be 
dug up late in the fall, leaving all the tops on, 


dust in the barn, and allow the whole to freeze, | then carefully heeled in thickly together in 
the sawdust being such a non-conductor of | rows, after which they should be covered with 
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a little coarse litter, and they can be reached 
whenever wanted during the winter. 

PEAS, To Dry.—Look the peas over, and re- 
move any that are bad; then place them in 
the sun until they are dried. 

PEAS, Green, To Keep. — When full grown, 

pick and shell; lay them on dishes or tins in a 
cool oven, or before a bright fire; do not heap 
the peas on the dishes, but merely cover them ; 
stir them frequently, and let them dry very 
gradually. When hard, let them cool, then 
pack in stone jars, cover close, and keep ina 
very dry place. When required for use, soak 
them for some hours in cold water, till they look 
plump before boiling; they are excellent for 
soup. 
POTATOES, To Dry.—The potatoes are to be 
washed clean, placed in trays, and thrust into a 
steam box. At the end of 85 minutes they are 
removed and the skins stripped off by hand. 
Great care is necessary that the potatoes are 
not too much cooked, or they are worthless for 
drying. After peeling, they are placed in a 
press with a tight-fitting plunger and a perfor- 
ated bottom and pressed through upon trays, 
which move on a tramway so as to secure an 
equal distribution. They are then ready for 
the dryer, and after being dried hard are placed 
in a grinder and coarsely pulverized. They 
can then be cooked in 15 minutes in a little 
boiling water. 

POTATOES, To Keep.—1. A. cave, dug in the 
side ofa hill, or a pit in a sandbank, affords an 
excellent place for storing potatoes. If piled 
on top of the ground and covered with straw 
and earth, care should be taken not to leave 
them exposed to the light. A dark cellar is 
pares to a light one for keeping potatoes.— 
2. To prevent potatoes from rot, dust over the 
floor of the bin with lime, and put in about 6 
or7 in. of potatoes; then dust with lime as be- 
fore, then add more potatoes, using about 1 bus. 
of lime to 40 bus. of potatoes. The lime im- 
pros the flavor of the potatoes, and effectual- 
y kills the fungi, which causes the rot. 

PUMPKINS, To Dry.—Take ripe pumpkins, 
pare, cut into small pieces, stew soft, mash and 
strain through a colander, as if for making pies; 
spread this pulp on plates, in layers about } in. 
thick; dry it in a stove oven, which should be 
kept at so low a temperature as not to scorch 
it; in about a day it will become dry and crisp. 
The sheets thus made can be stowed away in a 
dry place, and are always ready for use, either 
for pies or stewing. The quick drying after 
cooking, prevents the souring, which is almost 
always the case when the uncooked pieces are 
dried, while the flavor is much better preserv- 
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FENCES AND ‘GATES. 
BOARD FENCE.—This is an easily construct- 
ed and neat fence. In most cases it will prove 


ed and the after cooking dispensed with. When 
ready to use, soak portions of the article in a 
little milk over aiebt when it will return to as 
a a pulp as if made of a pumpkin when 
resh. 

RHUBARB, To Dry.—The best method is to 
strip it of its epidermis. This is a long opera- 
tion; but both time and expense are spared in 
the end by the promptness and regularity of 
the drying. Many cultivators of rhubarb on a 
large scale have repeated the experiment and 
have met with the most decisive results. 

SALSIFY, To Keep.—Salsify is improved by 
being frozen. 

SQUASHES. To Keep.—Squashes are injured 
by the lightest frosts, and should be kept in a 
warm, dry store-room, rather than in a cellar; 
if hung ap by the stem ina cool place, they 
will keep for many months. 

SWEET POTATOES, To Keep. — There is no 


better way than to pack them in dry sand, in 
boxes, and keep the temperature of the place 
where they are stored at from 45° to 60° Fahr. 


Where one has but a few, dig when thoroughly 
ripe; handle them as carefully as if they were 
eggs; dry them well, and then pack in $ bbls. 
or small boxes, and place them in the kitchen 
near the stove, or some other warm place. The 
sand will absorb heat during the day and give 
it off slowly at night. In this way danger from 
freezing is obviated. 

TOMATOES, To Dry.—To every gal. of peeled 
tomatoes put 1 teacupful of salt, and 1 table- 
spoonful of pounded black pepper. Boil all 
well until it becomes a marmalade. Then sift 
in 1 pi. of flour, and let it cook a few moments 
longer, in order that the mixture be thickened. 
Now take off the tomatoes, and spread them 
over dishes slightly greased. Dry them in the 
sun 8 or 4 days, then roll them into balls; 
sprinkle with flour, and expose to the sun a 
week or two longer. Put away in paper bags. 
One ball the size of a small apple is enough for 
a tureen of soup in winter. 

TOMATOES, To Keep.—Pick the green toma- 
toes before the vines freeze; place in a cool, 
dry place, where air can be admitted and the 
frost can be kept out. 

TURNIPS, To Keep.—Of all the roots turnips 
are the most affected by heat. They will some- 
times grow in a cellar of not over 40° tempera- 
ture. There is a natural heat about the roots, 
and when they are piled together, this accumu- 
lates and the roots sprout. <A little frost does 
not hurt turnips. Place them in small lots in 
stalls where the frost can get at them, and cov- 


| er with straw to prevent thawing. 
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4 boards wee requires 56 boards 12 ft. long 
and 6 in. wide. 

BOARD-HOLDER.—The illustration shows a 
handy contrivance for the farm. The peg at 


to be the cheapest. To build 10 rods of fence, | the top is adjustable to any width of board or 
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any distance apart. It takes the place of one | fanciful, cheap and serviceable. The design re- 
man in building board fences, and costs nothing. | quires no explanation. There are various styles 


Board Fence. 


GATES.—To make a cheap farm 
gate: Take around post and set it 
firmly in the ground; then make a 
gate with a scantling 3x3 at one end, 
and 2x2 at the other. For the top rail, 
make the heel piece of 8x4 scantling. 
Let the top rail of the gate run 
over the top of the post. Put a } 
round iron pin through the top 
rail and into the centre of the post, 
thus forming the top hinge. For 
the bottom hinge, match upon the 
heel piece, about 6 in. from the 
bottom, a piece of 8 in. plank, 15 in. 
wide edgeways, hollowing it out so 
as to fit the round post. This gate 
will swing open both ways. Where 
there are obstructions to swinging- 
ip asliding gate is a good form. 

“here are no hinges to this gate, or 
braces. It should be made of 6 


= 


older. 
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A Cheap Farm Gate. 


bars, mortised and pinned into the scantlings 
forming the end pieces. Set 2 posts in the 
ground, and connect them by 2 boards, on 
which the upper and next to the last rail of the 
gate is to rest. Place the posts at any easy dis- 
tance apart for the gate to slide between easily, 
having the inner post 4 or 5 in. the rear of the 
other. At the other end of the gate place a 
post to which the gate is to be latched. This 
gate is easily opened by unlatching it, pushing 
it back on the supports at the other end, and 
swinging it to the right or left. A pretty front 
gate can be made of rustic branches or boards; 
these to be arranged in any design, according 
to the taste of the builder. The illustration is 
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Sliding Gate. 
of making gates, not only in regard to appear- 
ance, but in the manner in which they are hung, 
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Fancy Gate. 


a, represents a gate which has adjustable hinges 
operating on rings on the post; the fastening 
consists of a movable latch and staple; 6, rep- 
resents a good method of hanging a gate when 
the loose end sags, by means of a ffikge tia strip; 
c, represents a method of preventing a gate from 
sagging, by a tie slat; d, represents a gate 
whose top bar is pivoted to the post, the whole 
gate being counterbalanced by a box filled with 
stone, placed on the extended bar; e, is a gate 
whose slats traverse on rollers, thus sliding 
longitudinally; f, is a sliding gate which has 
rollers to keep it level; g, slides half its length, 
and then rotates on a bar at its middle point; 
h,is a pita of pivoted bars; 7, is a gate having 
aset of pivoted slats, which assume a vertical 
position when the top slat, being counterbal- 
anced, is allowed to oscillate; 7, is a suspended 
gate which swings upward ina vertical plane; 
k, is counterbalanced and suspended from pul- 
leys; / and m, are complicated gates, so arrang- 
ed as to be easily opened by pedestrians, eques- 
trians, or persons in vehicles, by means of ropes. 

HOOP-IRON FENCE.—Hoop iron makes as 
durable a fence as any kind of wire, and if tar- 
red will last a lifetime; if painted white, it makes 
a beautiful light fence, besides a harmless one 
for any kind of stock. Old, sound rails would 
be good for supports or standards ; 13 in. hoop 
is the best size to use. 
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Forms of Gates. 


MOVABLE FENCE.—Make lengths or frames | best so to set them that these evils will be over- 


of fence out of boards; 
at each end of each 
2 frame have the posts 
» sharpened, in order 
that they may be driv- 
en into the ground. 
When all the frames 
are made and placed 
in position, fasten 
them together at the 
top by means of wire or rings of iron. 

PICKET FENCE.—Useful to inclose the kitch- 
en garden or hen-park. It takes from 900 to 
950 pickets to make 10 rods. It also takes 28 
posts, 6 ft. apart, and 14 pieces of scantling, 12 
ft. long. 

POSTS, To Set.—As posts, standing in the 


ground, decay a few inches below the surface, 


and in many cases become entirely rotten, it is | 


| The bottom of the 


come. To preserve the posts, coat 6 or 8 in. 
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Picket Fence. 


above and below the surface of the ground with 
crude petroleum, raw paint oil, or coal tar. An- 
other method of preserving the posts, is by set- 
ting them above stone drains. For this pur- 
pose the stones may be laid in several ways. 
itch may be covered with 
cobble-stones, capped with flat ones, upon 
which the post is set (Fig. 2), or the stones 
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may be laid as in Fig. 1, or 4 Fig. 1 is the | of wire. Galvanized wire will not rust easily. 


Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 
Best one shown, if properly laid on a hard sub- 
soil. 
RAIL FENCES.—Steart with a good founda- 


tion of stone; see that each rail lies solidly on 
the one below; lay them straight or diagonal, 


Diagonal Rail Fence. 


in which case the end of each pole will be on 
the ground and more stakes will be needed ; if 


Zig-zag Rail Fence. 
laid straight, the zigzag form is preferable; if 
the zigzag is not desired, drive the stakes in 
from 4 to 6 in. apart; place a stone 4 in. in | 
height between them; upon this pile the rails ; 
place a piece of annealed wire around both 
stakes; twist the ends well together; upon this 
place more rails ; near the top use another piece 


Straight Rail Fence. 


WATER GATES.—Upright forks of heavy, du- 
rable timber, are placed on either side of the 
stream. These are set firmly in the ground, 
and securely braced. The gate swings, and is 
made as follows: A heavy pole rests upon the 
forks reaching across the stream; a small 
groove is made around the pole where it rests 
in the fork, which serves to keep it in place; 4 
or more poles of sufficient length to reach down 
to the level of low water in the stream, are mor- 
tised into, or bolted to, the cross-pole; upon 
these poles, on the side up the stream, begin- 
ning at the lower ends of the poles, boards are 
nailed, which are overlapped like siding or 
weather-boarding on a house; these boards 
should be about 1 in. in thickness, and from 6 
to 8 in. wide; ordinary fencing boards will an- 


Water Gate. 
swer; they should extend up the poles to the 
height of an ordinary fence above the bottom 
of the stream; when the water rises, this gate 
will swing upward, offering no obstruction to 
floating drift or ice, but effectually keeping ani- 
mals from passing. 

WIRE FENCE.—1. A cheap, substantial, and 
sufficiently strong fence, can be made of No. 8 
wire, 4 strands, with posts set 16 ft. apart. This 
requires 4 lbs. of wire to the rod. The wire is 
fixed to the end of the fence, where the post is 
strongly braced to the foot of the next one, set 
about 10 ft. from it, by means of a screw eye 
bolt, by which the wire may be loosened or 
tightened, as may be required by the contrac- 
tion in winter or the expansion in summer. It 
is fixed to the posts by staples first loosely driv- 
en in, and is drawn tight by a winch and a bind- 
ing cam attached to a rope, and then the stap- 
les are driven in firmly, so as to hold the post. 
The last post is braced as the first one, so that 
it will stand the strain firmly.— 2. A good wire 
fence is formed by planting maple or cedar trees 
along the line, 30 to 40 ft. apart; then put up 
lines of barbed wire between them, 
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FUEL. 


CHARCOAL.—This is made by the combustion 
of wood so confined that air is not admitted in 
sufficient quantities to make a blaze. The top 
soil is cleaned off, and the wood piled in_pyr- 
amids, leaving small spaces between the differ- 
ent tiers, in which dry chips and brush are 
placed; the pile is then covered with earth, 
which is packed in closely, small openings be- 
ing left immediately over the "nee in which 
the chips and brush are placed. The pile is 
then ignited below, the small holes acting as 
flues, creating a draft. The pile must be watch- 
ed, to prevent blazing, and whenever a blaze is 
discovered, the hole from which it issues should 
be immediately closed with earth. When the 
white smoke which issues from the heap chang- 
es to thin blue, it is an indication that the char- 
coal is made, and all the openings should be 
closed ; it should not be disturbed until thor- 
evenly cooled, which will take a week or 10 

ays. 

CORN.—Two bus. of corn will make a fire, 
which will keep a family warmall day; it makes 
a ee and durable fire, and can be burnt in 
either hard or soft coal stoves, and is especially 
choice fuel for the cooking stove. Save the 
corn-cobs for kindlings. To prepare them, melt 
together 60 parts resin and 40 parts tar. Dip in 
the cobs,and dry on sheet-metal heated to about 
the temperature of boiling water. 

FIREWOOD.—Among the first things to be 
considered during the winter, is to provide fora 
supply of fuel sufficient for the year’s need. As 
soon as the fall work is over, itis a good time to 
commence in the woods the preparation for fuel. 
Cut down all trees come to maturity and those 
not growing any better from year to year; cut 
them into 8 ft. lengths ; haul to the house; saw 
into stove lengths; split, pile in the wood house. 
Save all limbs of trees and scrubs. Oak, pine, 
hickory, dogwood, white ash, white hazel, red 
oak, hard maple, Ne a butternut and white 
birch, are all good as fuel. 


IMPLEMENTS AND TOOLS. 


BAG HOLDER. — Useful in gathering pota- 
toes and fruits. Take a1 in. plank (K) for the 
bottom; bore a hole in the middle of one side; in- 
sert an upright stick (B) in this hole; to this fas- 
ten ashort plank to whichis attached 4 pieces of 
board, nailed together by their ends forming a 
square (P); on the outside place hooks or nails on 
which to hang the bag (D); the bag is hung, so 
that the square formed by the boards forms the 
opening. The opening can be made separately 
and attached by ropes or chains to the wall or 
ceiling. 


CARE OF IMPLEMENTS AND TOOLS.—When 


not in use, have them sheltered from the sun, | 


wind, rain and snow. By this means, sleighs, 


wagons, carts, plows, threshing machines, har- | 


rows, and the like, would last twice as long as 
they would if left in tlie open air, swelling from 
moisture one week, and shrinking the next from 
the influence of the sun and wind. When put 


away for the season, paint the wood work well, 
and oil the iron to keep it bright. Take of ros- 
in an amount equal to $ an egg, and 1 Jb. lard; 


ene 
Bag Holder. 

melt them together, and stir till cold. This will 
prevent plows and other iron implements from 
rusting, when rubbed on. For general pur- 
poses on the farm, castor oil, with a little kero- 
sene added, is a good lubricator and preserver. 

CORN MARKERS.—There are several patent 
machines for this work, but a home-made one 
does just as well. The following are 2 handy 
ones: 1. Takeasolidstick of timber, 4 to 6in. in 
diameter, in which insert 4 wooden teeth, 2 
ft. long; these ) 
should be round, 
strongand blunt. 
A ae of poles 
wedged into the 
sticks serve as 
thills. On the 
top of the pole, 
nail two hooks, 
firmly, to hitch 
to. Adda piece 
of sapling that, when bent, will come up about 
breast high. The operator guides the machine by 
this. — 2. Take 4 pieces of plank (AA A A), 
about 3 ft. long, and from 8 to 12 in. wide; 
place them the distance apart the rows are to be; 
then spike on the top of the runners 2 boards 
(CC), 10 in. wide; saw them off outside and 
near the two centre runners, and connect with 


Home-made Corn Marker. 


—_ 
Another Corn Marker. 


4 hinges (B BBB); put in a tongue, and it is 
ready for work on any kind of land; should a 
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tree or stump be in the way, raise the right or 
left wing, as the case may be; if going through 


a narrow place, turn up both wings. To get the | 
rows perfectly parallel, mark but three at atime, | 
by allowing one runner to run in the last mark. | 


CORN HORSE. — Used to shock corn. The 
following is a good one. The cut shows the 
construction. he stock or rod in the centre is 


each side, making 386 hills to a shock. The corn 


safes QA eS te Ane 
Me I NS 


ie, SEXAS 
Corn Horse. 


is placed equally in the 4 corners formed by the 
cross-piece, and after tying the shock, this stock 
or rod is removed and the horse drawn out for 
the next shock. 

FRUIT GATHERER.—Small fruits, or orchard 
fruits lying on the ground, can be gathered by a 
rake or by hand. But, for fruit on the tree, the 
following is agood invention: Take an old fruit 
can; place it on a bed of hot coals, and carefully 
melt off the top without loosening the side seam; 
cut the bottom % around and straight across, 


IMPLEMENTS AND TOOLS. 


through the open end into a bottomless bag rest- 
ing on the basket, fastened to the can by means 
of holes punched in the tin; hold the lower end 
of the bag ei with the left hand until it gets 
heavy, then let the fruit pass carefully into the 
basket. 

HORSE POWER.—The machine consists of an 


upright shaft, 6 by 6 in., 8 ft. high; bolt to this 
movable. It is placed in corn, with 8 rows upon | 


shaft a sweep to which the horse is to be attach- 
ed; nail a pole also to the shaft to lead the 
horse; at the top and bottom of the shaft place 
iron journals; these, driven in firmly, turn with 
it and in the step below; erect in the barn; at- 
tach to the upright a pulley or wheel, 6 ft. above 
the floor; attach a strongly braced frame with 2 
pulleys to the beam; over this pass a belt to 
the machine to be run. 

ICE CUTTING TOOLS.—These are an ice-saw, 

A 


Horse Power. 


leaving on one side a crescent-shaped piece of 
tin, anin. or two wide at the widest part; through 
the middle of the crescent, extending down the 
side of the can, cut a V-shaped notch and bend 
out the corners of the two crescent pieces ; next 
whittle or saw a 
fork out of a board 
and nail it to the 
7 pole, by means of 
nails or screws in- 
serted from the in- 
side; fasten the 
ean in the fork; 
place the can over 
the fruit in such a 
manner as to bring 
the stem throug 
% the notch; draw 
down on the pole, and at the same time give the 
can a motion toward you; this will detach the 
fruit, which, falling into the can, will roll 


Fruit 
Gatherer. 


| 
| 


an ice-hook or pole, and an axe. The ice-saw 
resembles somewhat the single or one-man 
cross-cut saw, for which thé cross-cut saw may 
be substituted. The ice-pole or hook, is a long 
pole pointed with iron, and having a sharp 
Iron hook near the point. 


SHOVELS.—These are always in demand and 


Surface Shovel. 


| 8 or 4are never out of place on a farm. A good 
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surface shovel is also needed. It consists of a 
wooden shovel, shod with iron. It may havea 
long handle or a cord and hook to which the 
horse is to be attached. It is needed in harrow- 
ing or in leveling a field or garden. 
SLEDS. — These are convenient in hauling 


Log Sled. 


wood, ete. They can be easily constructed of 
boards or logs. “Any form will do, but weight 
and size are great considerations. The less 
weight the better. The cut shows a good strong 
sled, made of logs. A horse may be fastened to. 
the chain. 

SOLDERING IMPLEMENTS. — A soldering 
iron, with the necessary accompaniments of re- 
sin, acid and solder, is another economical insti- 
tution which dairymen, especially, find very con- 
venient, for if every milk pan, can, pail, etec., 
had to be carried to the tinshop whenever a 


leak had to be stopped, a great deal of time, i 
not money, would be consumed by it. Then, 
every time a lead pipe can be mended by home 
talent, enough is saved, if far from a village, to 
nearly cover the cost of an iron. Implements 
like those shown in the illustration are conven- 
ient, and can be bought of agents. 


ROADWAYS. 

ROADS.—Very much of personal comfort and 
pleasure in rural residences depends upon good 
roads. A smooth, firm, dry road, is one of the 
greatest conveniences and enjoyments; while a 
rough, soft, or muddy road is one of the greatest 
drawbacks and annoyances of country life. Bad 
roads form the greatest obstacles to progress 
and permanent improvements. After locating 
the road and marking out its course, the sides 
should be brought to the proper grade and fin- 
ished by a layer of sod as a guide to further op- 
erations. The road-bed is then formed by ex- 
savating and removing the soil to a depth of 
6 in. at the sides, curving slightly higher in the 
centre, and made perfectly smooth by rolling, 
producing a uniform surface upon which the 
material of the road is to be placed. The best 
stone for road metal is tough granite. Hard, 
brittle stone is more readily reduced by pressure, 
but in a well-kept road this difference is not 
important. It is, however, all-important that 
the stones should be broken. The largest stones 
should be laid first. The road should be filled 
to a level with the sides. When it is necessary 
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to branch a secondary road from the main line, 
it should leave the latter at as nearly a right 
angle as convenient, and at the same time be 
somewhat narrower, so that its appearance may 
convey the proper idea of its being subordin- 
ate, and so avoid confusion and mistake. A 
thin layer, not more than | in. in thickness, of 
fine clayey gravel, should then be evenly dis- 
tributed over the stones, and the roller again 
applied until the surface becomes homogen- 
eous, firm and close. Where stone cannot con- 
veniently be obtained, the road-bed may be fill- 
ed with refuse matters of many kinds, such as 
coal ashes, clinkers from furnaces, and shells. 
Oyster shells are plentiful in many places near 
the seaboard, and form an admirable road; but 
the permanency, as well as the efficiency of 
these materials in a road-bed, will depend alto- 
gether upon the care of surfacing with proper 
gravel. Where it is impracticable to procure, 
or deemed inexpedient to use, any of. the fore- 
going materials, an earth road may be rendered 
very serviceable by proper attention to keeping 
it dry. In this case, instead of excavating a 
road-bed, slight excavations should be made at 
the sides and the material spread over the cen- 
tre; and that surface water may pass to the 
sides more rapidly and thoroughly, a greater 
convexity may be given to the curve. 

WALKS, Gravel. To Make.—Lay the bottom 
with lime rubbish, large flint-stones, or any 
other hard matter, for 8 or 10 in., to keep 
weeds from growing through, and over this lay 
the gravel 6 or 8 inches thick. This should 
be laid rounding up in the middle, by which 
means the larger stones will run off to the sides 
and may be raked away, for the gravel should 
never be screened before it is laid on. It is a 
common mistake to lay these walks too round, 
which not only makes them uneasy to walk up- 
on, but takes off their apparent breadth; 11n.in 
5 ft. is a sufficient proportion for the rise in the 
middle; so that a walk 20 ft. wide should be 4 
in. higher at the middle than at the edges, and 
so in proportion. As soon as the gravel is laid, 
it should bs raked, and the large stones thrown 
back again; then the whole should be rolled 
both lengthwise and’ crosswise ; and the person 
who draws the roller should wear shoes with 
flat heels, that he may make no holes. The 
walks should always be rolled 3 or 4 times after 
very hard showers, from which they will bind 
more firmly than otherwise they could ever be 
made to. (See also Walks in LAnpscaPE GaR 
DENING.) 


TABLES. 


BINS AND PILES, Measurement of.—To as- 
certain the number of bushels in a bin of any 
dimensions, find the number of cubic ft. by 
multiplying the 3 dimensions of the bin in ft.; 
deduct 1-5, and the result will be the number 
of bushels. To find the cubic contents of a pile 
in the usual form of a cone, find the area of the 
base by the old arithmetical rule of multiply- 
ing the square of its diameter in ft. by .7854, 
and this product, multiplied by $ the height of 
the cone, will give the cubic tb 
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TABLE EXHIBITING CAPACITIES OF GRAIN BINS, 
ETC., TEN FT. HIGH. 


Binl6kt. 
Long. 

| Bin20Ft. 
Long. 

Bin22¥Ft. 
Long 
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DRAINS REQUIRED FOR AN ACRE OF LAND. 
—The following table shows the number of 
tiles, of the different lengths made, which are 
required for 1 acre, and will be useful to those 
who may desire to purchase just enough for a 
particular piece of ground: 


Pole x Niele p slaty at 
eagle Sle sies 
DISTANCE APART. REI slas lao 
CUE co HH pio 

rat ‘al — Lead 


Drains 12 ft. apart require 8630 3351 3111 2934 
“1 4 «  |2904| 2681/2489 2323 
2074 1936 


2420 2234 


2 Seer ial “ 12074) 1914 1777/1659 
aes ae “11815 1065 1556 1452 
ie) ie 11613) 1480 1386 1291 
(alte eae 11452) 1840/1245 /1162 
ae “ 11820) 1218/1131/1056 
eo “ — |1210.1117/1037] 968 


In reference to tile pipe drains, it must be re- 
membered that the ditch may be much narrow- 
er than when stones are used, thus making a 
considerable saving in the expense of digging. 
The upper part of the earth is taken out with 
a common spade, and the lower part with one 
made quite narrow for the purpose, being only 
about 4 in. wide at the point. 

ELEMENTARY SUBSTANCES IN A CROP OF 
ONE ACRE.— 


DESIGNATION. 


and Gum. 
Gluten, Albumen 


Bushels. 
Pounds. 
tarch, Sugar 


and Casein. 
Oil 
Saline Matter. 


HAY, To Measure.— Weighing is the only ac- 
curate method of measuring hay. It is diffi- 
cult to do this unless it is baled or made other- 
wise compact. On account of this difficulty it is 
sometimes weighed by the cubic contents, a 


TABLES. 


mode which is only approximately correct. 
Equal bulks of different kinds of hay vary large- 
ly in weight. The following rules are useful for 
estimating the amount in meadows, mows or 
stacks. ous 25 cu. yds. of average meadow 
hay in windrows make a ton; 15 or 18 cu. yds. 
make a ton, when well settled in mows or stacks; 
20or 25 cu. yds., when it is loaded on wagons from 
mows or stacks; 25 cu. yds. of dry clover make 
aton. 1. The number of tons of meadow hay, 
raked into windrows, may be found as follows: 
Multiply together the length, width and height 
of the windrow in yds., and divide by 25, —2. 
To find the number of tons in a mow, multiply 
the length, height and width, in yds., together, 
and divide the product by 15.— 3. To find the 
number of tons of hay in old stacks, find the 
area in sq. yds. of the base, by the table of areas of 
circles in this volume; then multiply the area 
of the base by 4 the altitude of the stack in yds. 
and divide the product by 15.— 4. To find the 
number of tons in long, square stacks, multiply 
the length, width, and half the altitude in yds. 
together, and divide the product by 15.—5. 
To find the number of tons of hay when taken 
out of the mows or old stacks, multiply togeth- 
er the length, width and height of the load in 
yds., and divide the product by 20. These esti- 
mates are for medium sized mows or stacks. — 
6. To ascertain the value of a given number of 
Ibs. of hay, at a given price per ton of 2,000 lbs., 
multiply the number of Ibs. of hay, or any other 
article which is bought or sold by the ton, by 
3 the price per ton, pointing off three figures 
from the right hand. The principle is the same 
as in interest: dividing the price by 2 gives the 
price of 3 ton, or 1,000 lbs.; and_ pointing off 
three figures to the right is dividing by 1,000. 
A truss of hay, new, is 60 lbs.; old, 56 Ibs.; 
straw, 40 Ibs.; a load of hay is 86 trusses; a bale 
of hay is 800 Ibs. 

LAND, To Measure.—Each sec- 
tion has four quarter sections, 
as here designated, each contain- 
ing 160 acres. The township is 6 
miles square, divided into 386 
a miles or sections, number- 
ed_as in the following diagram, 
and each containing 640 acres. 


A SECTION. 


N.W.|N.E. 


S.E. | S.E. 


A. TOWNSHIP. 
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Every farmer should have a light, stiff pole, 
just 16} ft. (1 rod long), with division marks 
on it of 1 yd. each, making it 5} yds.; then, by 
proceeding according to the rules below, the 
area in acres of each lot can be obtained. 1. 
Where the field is asquare,a parallelogram, a 
rhombus, or a rhomboid, multiply the length 
in rods by the breadth in rods, and divide the 
pee by 160, and the result will be the num- 

er of acres. —2. Where the field is triangular, 
multiply the base or longest side, in rods, by 
the perpendicular heighth (the greatest width), 
in rods, and divide 3 the product by 160, and 
the result will be the number of acres.—3. 
Where the field is a trapezium or a trapezoid 
in shape, divide it diagonally by a line running 
from one extreme corner to the other, which 
will cut the field into two triangles; then pro- 
ceed with each as in the preceding rule, and 
add the areas of the two triangles together; the 
result will be the number of acres in the field.— 
4. Where the field is an irregular polygon, 
draw diagonals to divide the field into triangles; 
find the area of each separately, and the sum 
of the whole will be the number of acres. 
There are very few lots which cannot be meas- 
ured by cutting them into triangles; and pro- 
ceeding by the aboverule. In fact, all approx- 
imately straight-sided fields can be so meas- 
ured, nearly enough for practical purposes. — 
5. Where the field is long, and the sides crook- 
ed and irregular, take the breadth in rods in a 
number of places, at equal distances apart ; add 
them, and divide the sum by the number of 
breadths for the mean average or breadth ; then 
multiply that by the length in rods and divide 
the product by 160, and the result will be the 
number of acres. — 6. Where the field is long, 
and the sides and ends crooked and irregular, 
find the mean breadth in rods by the preced- 
ing rule, and proceed in the same way to find 
the mean length in rods; then multiply the 
mean length by the mean breadth, and divide 
the product by 160, and the result will be the 
number of acres. —7. Where the field is a cir- 
cle, take the diameter in rods, and find the area 
of the circle in our table of the areas of circles 
in this volume, and divide by 160, and the re- 
sult will be the number of acres. To lay off 
small portions of ground, we give the following 
table: 


Parts Teet 


ae Square Feet || * ‘Or Square 
thera Feet. | Square. 1 Acre. eet. | Square. 
1-16 | 2722% 52% 4 | 21780 14714 
X% 5445 73% i 43560 208 4 
4 10890 104% 2 87120 295 4 
_% | 14520 120% 


The following table will assist in making an 
estimate of the amount of land in fields and lots: 


y WO rods DY UG TOGS...css.c..<gissaseeee 1 acre. 

7 $B ¥ds. BY OCS VOB: on. ccccseseceseesses Does 

7 220 tte Dy LOB Bticsscrcide.na.s0ce. Sues 1 -@ 
aie by Wen fr eck cee . 0717 « 


4,356 sq. ft, .10acre. 10,890 sq. ft., .25 ¢: 
21,780 <“ 50) {82:670> #75 ss 
~ 9 Or any two numbers whose product is 160. 

Or any two numbers whose product is 4,840. 

} Or any twe numbers whose product is 43,560, 
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PLANTS OR TREES IN AN ACRE.— 

Distance Apart. No. | Distance Apart. No. 
3in. by 8in. 696,960) 6 ft. by 6 ft. 1,210 
4 “ 4 * 392,040| 63 “ 64 “ 1,031 
Go Gi aa i Se ne 881 
9. € (Oat 77,440; 8 * 8 * 680 
1 ft.by 1 ft. 43,560] 9 « 9 « 587 
1k “" 18“ = 19,360]10 « 10 « 435 
Dee” des ZU TBOW AT “o> Be os 860 
ye 10,890 | 12)“ 12 « 802 
24 “ 2h GV6O| 1S) ar 257 
3. 4 as 14,520}14 “ 14 * 222 
Oe ee aries G260) 15> § 1b. 193 
Ore ed eB, Ue 4840/16 “ 16 * 170 
3h “« 8h  3,555| 162 * 164 « 160 
Ger ee bese LO890i), Vie liye 150 
ten ee b445 118. 8 18 134 
As > 86). gi se 3,050) Qie = LO * 120 
4 “ 4% 9799/99 « 20 « 108 
44“ 446 DBT | 25. “26: * 69 
5 “ a “ 8,712 30 “ 30 “ 48 
BSS Dees 4,356| 383 “ 33 “ 40 
bao wane 2,904|40 “ 40 « 27 
Be 8 Cas 2,173 50° “© 50) © 17 
B 6 be 1,742.1 60. © 60) « 2 
5A BG ATT 66> 3 66 10 
QUANTITY OF SEED FOR A GIVEN SPACE.— 
ASParagas s+ sates. loz. produces 1,000 plants, and 


requires a bed 12 ft. square. 
1,000 plant a bed 4 tt. wide, 225 
ft. long. 
Eng. Dwarf Beans..|1 qt. plants 100 to 150 ft. of row. 
French ad i ‘¢ 250 or 350 ft. of row. 
Beans, pole, large..|1 ‘* *¢ 100 hills. 
Ue se) emall2 ie es *¢ 300 hills, or 250 ft. of 
row. 
10 lbs. to lacre; loz. plants 150 
ft. of row. 
loz. plants 2,590 plants, and re- 
Pi 40 square ft. of ground. 


Asparagus Roots... 


Broccoli and Kale.. 


Cabbage... sec. s.8hcce Early sorts same as_ broccoli 

and require 60 square ft. of 
P ground. 

Cauliflower..<.scsi8 The same as cabbage. 

Carrot. .a.ches 1 oz. to 150 of row. 

LOLS a Gemoganocacnneed 1‘* gives 7,000 plants, and re~ 

uires 8 square ft. of ground. 

Cucumber..... Wajalelatele 1‘* for 150 hills. 

QROBS) Asi staeweie ea etek 1‘* sows a bed 16 ft. square. 

Dee Plants... sGe.0% 1‘* gives 2,000 plants. 

Endive...... aisles erat 1‘* gives 3,000 plants, and re- 
quires 80 ft. of ground. 

Wi@e@le nccatneoseeccteot 1°* gives 2,000 P ants, and re- 
quires 60 ft. of ground. 

WiCttuce:..c-<2ntessins 1‘** gives 7,000 plants, and re- 
quires ceed bed of 1201t. 

MGlOM.. vcs cataternicnt 1‘* for 120 hills. 

Nasturtium ..... .eoee | 1°* sows 25 ft. of row. 

Onion 1 be apor © = 

Okra pee $7200) ** SS 

Parsley 1s se 200% ce 

Parsnip. dacs Se. 250 ** chy 

Peppers 1‘* gives 2,500 plants. 

1 SAC 1 arse 1 qt. sows 120 ft. of row. 

Pumpkin.. 1 oz. to 50 hills. 

Radish 1° to 100 ft. 

SAIS isida-pattetarecrtoras 1** to150ft. of row. 

SPINICH oo... sec sescas 1** t0200 ft. of row. 

Sqvash.... 1*%* to 75 hills. 

TOMBAEO: 525 cise omens 1‘* gives 2,500 plants, requiring 
seed bed of 80 ft. 

Muri Sis-aescasostes 1‘* to 2,000 ft. 

Watermelon......... 1‘* to 50 hills. 


QUANTITY OF SEED TO THE ACRE.— 


Wheat....... 14% to2 bus. , Potatoes..... 5 to 10 bus. 
Barley. .....03 1% to2w %* Timothy ..... 12 to 24 qts. 
OBS). 0 betes 2 tom <* Mustard...... 8to20 °° 
RVG. cicceeel TO 8 Herd’s Grassl2 to 16 ‘* 
Buckwheat. % toly ‘* Flat Turnip.. 2to 31bs. 
MUNEE. oc... 30 1 to ls ** Red Clover. 1l0to 16 ‘‘ 
Corny e308 % to:L fe White Clover 3to 4 $* 
Beans....... tore © Blue Grass ..10to 15 ‘* 
tT ee es 2% to3W% °* Orch’d Grass 20 to 30. ‘* 
Hemp) isis s 1 toly %* Carrots....... 4to 5 ‘* 
ULAR. ocfceseraiee %to2 Parsnips....: 61018 °S 
Rice coscc627: 2 to2% ‘* Onions. ..0.< 4to 6 ** 
Broom Cornl tol ‘* BeCts..0c00005 400 § ** 
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TABLES.—VEHICLES.—WEATHER INDICATORS. 


WAGON BEDS, Capacity of. —1. If the oppo- 
site sides are parallel, multiply the length inside 
in in. by the breadth inside in in., and that again 
by the depth inside in in., and divide the pro- 
duct by 2,150.42, (the number of cu. in. in a 
bus.), and the quotient will be the capacity in 
bus. — 2. Should the head and tail boards, or 
either of them, be set in beveling, add the top 
and bottom lengths together and divide by 2 for 
the mean length, and proceed by the foregoing 
rule; should the sides be sloping, add the top 
and bottom widths, and divide by 2 forthe mean 
width, and proceed by the foregoing rule.— 
8. Should the contents be required in cu. ft., 
divide the product by 1,728 (the number of cu. 
in. in a cu. ft.), instead of 2,154.42, and the 
quotient will be the contents in cu. ft. 

WHEAT, Depth of Sowing. — The depth of 
sowing wheat must vary with the soil. A thin- 
her covering is required ina heavy than in a 
light soil. Experiments give the following results: 

Appeared No. 
above of 


ground in plants 


Seeds sown to the depth of % in., HW days. % 
. er ee. 1 oe 2 be 


all. 
. te 2 * 18 ef % 
be te ee 3 se 20 oe 34 
+e te te 4 es 21 ot \% 
oe ‘ 5 Q2 46 % 
“ ee. ee. 6 ee 23 . \ 
‘VEHICLES. 


Every farm needs a buggy, a spring wagon, 
a hand-cart, and a heavy farm wagon of some 
kind. <A carriage is also a great addition to the 
comfort of the household. These all need a 
certain amount of care and should not be neg- 
lected, but kept in perfect order. 

AXLE GREASE.—1. 1 1b. tallow; 41b. castor 
oil; 41b. black lead; melt the tallow, and rub 
the whole together until cold and well mixed. 
—2. Water, 2 gals.; soda 1 1b.; palm oil, 20 Ibs.; 
mix well by heat, and stir till nearly cold. Just 
enough grease should be applied to the spindle 
of a wagon to give it a light coating. —3. Tal- 
low, 8 Ibs.; palm oil, 10 Ibs.; plumbago, 1 Ib. 

CARRIAGE AND BUGGY, Care of.—Never un- 
der any circumstances put them away dirty. 
In washing, keep out of the sun, and have the 
lever end of the “setts” covered with leather. 
Use plenty of water, which apply with a hose 
ur syringe, taking care that the water is not 
riven into the body to the injury of the lining. 
When forced water is not attainable, use for 
the body a large soft sponge. This, when sat- 
urated, squeeze over the panels, and by the 
fowing down of the water, the dirt will soften 
and harmlessly run off; then finish with a soft, 
wet chamois leather and an oiled silk handker- 
chief. The same remarks apply to the under- 
works and wheels, except that, when the mud 
is well soaked, a soft mop, free from any hard 
substance in the head, may be used. Never use 
& “spoke brush,” which, in conjunction with 
the grit from the road, acts like sand-paper on 
the varnish, scratching it, and of course effectu- 
ally removing all gloss. Never allow water to 
cry itself on the carriage, as it invariably leaves 
stains. Aprons of all kinds should be frequent- 
ly unfolded, Enamel leather tops should be 
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| first washed with Castile soap and warm water, 
then oiled with neat’s-foot oil; or if sweet oil and 
_a coat ofenamel varnish are put on, the leather 
will look like new. Dashers may be cleaned in 
the same manner, but varnish color is not very 
beneficial to patent leather; however, when old 
and cracked, it may be colored to improve the 
appearance. Be careful to grease the bearings 
of the fore-carriage so as to allow it to turn 
freely. Examine a carriage occasionally, and 
whenever a bolt or slip appears to be getting 
loose, tighten it up with a wrench, and always 
have little repairs done at once. Never draw 
out or back a carriage into a coach-house with 
the horses attached, as more accidents occur 
from this than from any other cause. 

TIRES, To Tighten.—Procure a number of 
small pieces of leather, from 14 to 2 in. in diam- 
eter; with a sharp knife and a compass, or a 
cutting punch, make round holes in the centre 
of these pieces, and make a straight cut from 
the hook to the outer edges of the pieces, so as 
to form open rings; the holes must be made of 
a size that will nicely fit the tenons on the out 
ends of the spokes. Place a fulerum on the 
top of the hub, on which place your lever, with 
the short end under the felloe, near a spoke; 
have an assistant bear down on the other end 
sufficiently to raise the felloe, and expose the 
shoulder and tenon of the spoke; open your 
leather and fit it nicely around the tenon, hold- 
ing it to its place while your assistant relaxes 
the lever and settles the felloe flrmly upon the 
spoke by a blow or two upon the tire. Having 
repeated the process with a sufficient number 
of spokes to make the tire all right, trim off the 
projecting leather even with the surface of the 
Eaoles, and your task is done. If the pieces of 
leather should be spongy, hammer them down 
before using. 

WHEELS, To Prevent Shrinking. — Apply a 
mixture of petroleum and linseed oil to the fel- 
loes with a brush, several times over, where they 
are dry, 
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ANIMAL CREATION. — Rain is sure to come 
when the cattle snuff the air and gather togeth- 
er ina corner of the ficld with their heads to 
leeward, or take shelter in the sheds; when 
sheep leave their pastures with reluctance; 
when the goats go to sheltered spots; when 
asses bray frequently and shake vheir ears ; when 
dogs lie nic about the fireside and appear 
drowsy ; when cats turn their backs to the fire 
and wash their faces; when pigs cover them- 
selves more than usual in litter; when cocks 
crow at unusual hours and flap their wings 
much; when hens chant; when ducks and 
geese are unusually clamorous ; when pigeons 
wash themselves; when peacocks squall loudly 
from trees ; when the guinea-fowl makes an in- 
cessant grating clamor; when sparrows chirp 
loudly, and clamorously congregate on the 
ground or in the hedge; when swallows fly low 
and skim their wings, on account of flies upon 
which they feed having descended toward the 
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round; when the carrion crow croaks solitar- 
ily; when wild waterfowl dip and wash unusu- 
ally ; when moles throw up hills more industri- 
ously than usual; when toads ercep out in num- 
bers; when frogs croak; when bats squeak and 
enter houses; when singing birds take shelter; 
when the robin approaches nearest the dwelling 
of man; when tame swans fly against the wind; 
when bees leave their hives with caution, and 
fly short distances; when ants carry their eggs 
busily; when flies bite severely, and become 
troublesome in numbers; when earth-worms 
appear on the surface. 

CHEMICAL BAROMETER.—Putasmall quan- 
tity of finely pulverized alum in a long $ oz. 
vial, and fill it with spirits of wine. When the 
atmosphere is dry and clear, the spirits will be 
clear as crystal; but on the approach of rain or 
bad weather, the alum will rise in the centre in 
the form of a spiral cloud, which is an infallible 
indication of rain or bad weather. 

CLOUDS.—1. The cirrus consists of fibres or 
curling streaks, which diverge in all directions. 
It occupies the highest region, and is frequently 
the first cloud which is seen after a continuance 
of clear weather. While the cirrus remains neb- 
ular in structure and indistinctly defined against 
the sky, no rain need be expected. Under the 
low barometer, however, it develops by accre- 
tion, becomes smooth and compact in structure 
and much enlarged in volume. It now sinks 
lower and becomes more sharply defined 
against the blue sky. Rain may now be expect- 
ed, especially if it unite with the cumulus, which 
igs a convex aggregate of watery particles, in- 
creasing upwards from a horizontal base, and 
assuming more or less of aconical figure. If the 
cirrus, instead of forming the nimbus or rain- 
cloud, reascendsg, it dissipates, and no rain may 
be expected until it lowers again, which gener- 
ally is in 24 hours. —2. If the clouds are soft, 
undefined, and feathery, the weather will be 
fine; if the edges are hard, sharp and definite, it 
will be foul. Generally speaking, any deep, un- 
usual hues betoken wind and rain, while the 
more quiet and delicate tints bespeak fair 
weather. 

LUNATIONS OF THE MOON.—The following 
table and remarks, originally made by Herschel, 
the astronomer, and approved with some alter- 
ations by Dr. Adam Clarke, are the result of 
many years’ close observation, the whole being 
a due consideration of the attraction of the sun 
and moon, in their several positions, respecting 
the earth, and will, by inspection, show the ob- 
server what kind of weather will most probably 
follow the entrance of the moon into any of its 

uarters. It has seldom been found to fail. 1. 

he nearer the time of the moon’s changes, first 

uarter, full, or last quarter are to midnight, 
the fairer will the weather be during the seven 
days following. —2. The space for this calcu- 
lation occupies from 10 at night till 2 the next 
morning. —8. The nearer to mid-day or noon 
the phases of the moon happen, the more foul 
or wet weather may be expected during the next 
7 days. —4. The space of this calculation oc- 
cupies from 10 A. M. to 2 P.M. These observ- 
ations refer principally to the summer, though 
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they affect spring 
same ratio. 


and 


autumn nearly 


in the 


Moon. 


Time of 
Change. 


In Summer. 


In Winter. 


quarter happens 


Between mid- 


Hard frost, un- 


night, and 2in| Fair. less the wind 
the morning, beS. or W. 
Between 2 and| Cold, with fre-| Snow, and 
BS morning, : quent showers. stormy. 
etween 4 anc : 
x morning, Rain. Rain. 
etween 6 and . Q : 
8 morning, Wind and Rain. | Stormy. 
Between 8 and Cold rain, if 


10 morning, 
Between 10 and 
12 morning, 
At 12 0’clock at 
noon and at 2 

| Gar 


Between 2 and 
4°P. sig 
Between 4 and 
GRIM. 
Between 6 and 
AM, 


Between 8 and 


Changeable. 


Frequent 
showers. 


Very rainy. 


Changeable. 


Fair, if wind 
N.W.; rainy, 
if S.orS. W. 


Rainy, if wind 


wind be W.; 
snow, if E. 
Cold and high 

wind. 


Snow or rain. 


Fair and mild. 


Fair. 


Fair and frosty, 
if wind N.or 
N.E.; rainor 
ener s if S. or 


Rain or snow, 


If the new moon, the first quarter, full moon, or last 


10P. M., S. or 8S. W. if S.or 8. W. 
Peaniene Fair. Fair and frosty. 


PLANTS.—Trees and their branches fall just 
before a severe storm; the common English 
bindweed and the English pimpernel, spread 
their leaves atthe end of wet weather, while the 
different species of clover contract them; the 
chickweed, at 9 o’clock in the morning, if the 
weather is clear, straightens its flowers, spreads 
its leaves, and keeps awake until noon; if, how- 
ever, there isa prospect of rain, the plant droops 
and its flowers do not open; if they open a lit- 
tle, the coming rain will be of short duration; 
the same with Pimpinella saxafraga; the mari- 
gold opens between 6 and 7 in the morning, and 
generally keeps awake until 4 in the afternoon; 
in such cases the weather will be steady; if, on 
the other hand, it has not opened by 7 o’clock 
in the morning, you may look that day for rain; 
the hog thistles indicate fine weather for to- 
morrow if the head of the blossom closeg for the 
night; rain, if it remains open; again, rain is 
certain if the Bladder ketmi does not open its 
blossoms; if the stemless thistle closes; if clo- 
ver and most allied kinds droop their leaves; 
also, if the nipple-wort does not close its blos- 
soms for the night; if the whitlow grass lets its 
leaves hang drooping; if Gallium vernum 
swells and exhales strongly; also, if birches 
scent the air; the crowfoot anemone tells the 


coming rain by closing its blossoms; while An- . 


emone mentaisa carries its flowers erect when 
the weather is fine, and droop when overcast. 

SKY. Color of.—An intensely blue and serene 
sky indiactes heavy rains and severe storms in 
from 12 to 48 hours. A gray, hazy sky, indicates 
continuous dry and generally hot weather. A 
bright sunset presages fair weather. A bright 
yellow, in the evening, indicates wind; a pale 
yellow, wet; a natural gray color constitutes 
a favorable sign in the evening; an unfavora- 
ble one in the morning. 


SMOKE.—Dense smoke and haze in the early 
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morning portend falling weather. Tf the smoke 
arises, the weather will be clears if it falls, the 
weather will be rainy. 


STRAW AND CATGUT.—A simple hygrometer 


can be made by a piece of catgut and a straw. 
The catgut, twisted, is put through a hole ina 
dial, in which a straw is also placed. In dry 
- weather the catgut curls up; in damp, it relaxes, 


and so the straw is turned either to the one side | 


or the other. 


Ad 


WIND.—Wind veering from N. or W. to 8. 
and 8. E., precedes falling weather; if the wind 


| isin S. W. and rain sets in, the rain is of short 


duration and light yield; as a rule, if the wind 
touches N. EK. or E. for 2 or 8 days, it is a sure 
indication of rain; an immediate cessation of 
rain occurs as soon as a N. W. wind sets in; the 
W. wind brings 3 or 4 clear days. 


Pre-K 
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¢ANATOMY AND RACES. 


REMARKS ON RACES.—The bee is a resident 
of any climate ofthe globe. It will prosper in 
hollow trees in Canada, where mercury will 
freeze in the open air, as well as at the equator. 
The following are the principal varieties or races 
of bees: Albinos. These are a pure, highly bred 
and distinct race of bees, and surpass all others 
for gathering honey; as for beauty, they can’t 
be excelled in the world, and they are among the 
most gentle bees known to mankind. About 
the eyes they approach nearer a purple than 
the Italian. Beginning at the waist, they first 
have 8 distinct yellow bands, then 8 distinct 
white bands—the white is pure, the wings are 
fine and of a bright silvery color. Their should- 
ers and the under part of the abdomen are very 
thickly coated with white hair. The queens 


are large and beautiful. cia are a bright 
reddish yellow and generally have the white 
hair as described of the workers. They are 


very prolific. — Black or Common. These bees 
are not really black, but a grayish black. South 
they are so very light in color_as to be taken 
for a distinct race. — Cyprian. Yellow and un- 
doubtedly a variety of the Italian. The Cyp- 
rian queen is lively, and of a very light yellow 
color under its body. This often approaches 
a straw color. She is ferocious when attack- 
ed, and resists vehemently. Her workers are 
much more hardy than either the Italian or 
black bee. It issaidthat in Cyprus she will live 
for 6 yrs.—Egyptian. Broadly banded with yel- 
low, and smaller, more slender and yellow than 
the Italian. They are supposed to be the ones 
mentioned in the Scriptures. — Italian. These 
bees have 8 bright rings at the base ofthe abdo- 
men. They are the best natured of any race of 
bees. The best color for Italian worker bees 
is a golden hue. They are superior to the 
common or black bees, in the prolificness of 
their queens. Italian hives will be strong in 
spring and throw off swarms from 1 to 2 weeks 


before the common bee. The great preven- 
tive of the ravages of the moth is to keep the 
hives strong, and this very prolificness of the 
Italian queen answers this purpose. 

ABDOMEN.—The abdomen of the bee con- 
tains the honey-bag, the stomach, the wax-bag, 
the venom-bag and the sting. The honey-bag 
is not used for the purposes of digestion ; it is a 
small bag, about the size of a pea, with 2 pouch- 
es behind, and is properly only an enlargement 
of the oe This receptacle receives the honey 
from the probocis; a small passage leads from 
it to the stomach, which receives and digests the 
food of the bee. Wax is derived from the sac- 
charine matter consumed by the bee. It is secre- 
ted from vessels on the surtace of their pouches. 
After the wax has remained there for a time, it 
appears externally in scales, 8 in number, below 
the medial rings of the abdomen, and is remov- 
ed by the bee itself, or one of its fellows. 

EYES.—In front of the head are 2 eyes, which 
are protected by hairs from any substances that 
might otherwise injure them, and on the top of 
the head are three smaller eyes. This visual ap- 
paratus renders the bee’s power of sight a very 
extended one. Simple as the tiny instrument 
seems, it is composed of about 8,500 perfect 
hexagonal lenses, fitting closely together and 
disposed in regular rows. 

FEELERS.—Two feelers spring from between 
the front eyes, and curve outwards on each side ; 
these are endowed with a very acute sense of 
touch, and perform many of the offices of eyes, 
in the dark recesses of the hive. It is by the as- 
sistance of these delicate and highly sensitive or- 
gans that these insects form their combs, fill their 
cells, and feed the young. 

LEGS.—The bee has 8 pairs of legs, of which 
the posterior are the longest, and the anterior 
the shortest. These are formed and articulated 
much like thesame limbs in man, and are attach- 
ed to the thorax; at their extremities we find 2 lit- 
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tle hooks, which appear like sickles or reaping 
hooks, and have their points opposed to each 
other. By means of these the insect suspends it- 
self to the top of the hive, or in any other posi- 
tion it may desire. 

MOUTH.—The bee’s mandibles or jaws, when 
separated, resemble a nn of toothed pincers ; 
they are composed of the same horny substance 
as constitutes the rings of the body, and are ex- 
tremely powerful. Besides these there are a second 
pair of jaws composed of 2 long-pointed blades, 
whose thin edges work together after the man- 


ner of a pair of scissors. It is with these latter 
instruments that the bee cuts and molds its 
wax in its work of cell making. The mouth of 
the bee is further provided with a tongue of a 
curious sort. It is capable of protrusion con- 
siderably beyond the jaws, and covered along its 
whole length with regular and symmetrical cir- 
clets of fine hairs. From root to tip it is trav- 
ersed by a tube, through which, in all probabil- 
ity, the nectar is conveyed to the mouth. When 
the insect is in a state of repose, the whole of 
this complicated apparatus folds under the head. 
STING.—Seen through a microscope of low 
power, the sting presents the appearance of a 
tiny thorn, slightly curved and tapering to in- 
serutable fineness. This, however, is not the 
actual sting, but the mere scabbard which con- 
tains a distinct pair of darts. Seen under a very 
pera microscope, the 2 darts are found to 
ear 8 notches or barbs, which prevent them from 
being released too quickly from the part attack- 
ed. But the puncture made by this complicated 
set of instruments, is the simplest part -of the 
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affair. Situated at the root of the sting there is 
a little bag filled with an acrid fluid, generally 
supposed to be formic acid. At the momen’ 
when the double dart enters the wound made by 
the sheath, there is expressed from the poison 
bag a drop of the fluid which is conducted in a 
eroove to the end of the sheath, and from thence 
into the wound. When human beings are 
stung, they can instantaneously obtain relief by 
pressing upon the point stung with the tube of 
a key; this will extract the sting, and relieve 
the pain, and spirits of hartshorn will completely 
remove it. 

THORAX. — Interiorly the thorax contains 
the gullet, which traverses its extent on its way 
into the abomen, where it dilates into, first, the 
honey-bag, which is furnished with 2 pouches 
posteriorly, and a muscular apparatus, by which 
it is enabled to give forth its saccharine con- 
tents; and, secondly, into the true stomach, in 
which digestion goes on, for the nourishment of 
the insect and the secretion of wax. 

WINGS.—Four wings are attached to the sup- 
erior portion of the thorax, which consist of 2 
pairs of unequal size. These wings are hooked 
together in order that they may act simultane- 
ously, and not only serve to convey the insect 
from place to place, through the air, but by the 
humming, buzzing noise their motion produces, 
to give notice of their departure from, and return 
to, the hive, as well as possibly to animate their 
fellows in their mutual labors, and by their fan- 
ning motion at the entrance, cool and ventilate 
the hive. 
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. DRONE. 

CHARACTERISTICS. — The drones are the 
males, and larger in body 
than either the queen or 
the working-bees. Their 
head is rounder, proboscis 
shorter, eyes fuller, and 
they have no sting; they 
also make more noise in 
flying, and do no work. 

COMB. — Drone comb 
cells are larger than those 
of the worker, Four inches of drone comb is 
enough for any hive of bees. By removing it the 
raising of drones may be prevented to a certain 
degree, but the bees will always find some little 
corner in which to raise a few drones. A hive 
with a young queen builds worker comb almost 
entirely. 

HATCHING.—The drone passes 3 days in the 
ege, and about 6 in the worm, and changes into 
a perfect insect on the 24th day after the egg is 
laid. Much depends upon the strength and 
heat of the colony, which should be about 70° 
Fahrenheit for their speedy development. They 
lie in rather a dilatory state for several days, af- 
ter they hatch, before taking wing. 

LONGEVITY.—The age of the drone depends | 


Drone. | 
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on the condition of the colony and the supply 
of honey, but it is something less than the age 
of the worker. If kept constantly in a queenless 
hive, they might live for 3 or 4 months. At tke 
end of summer they are expelled from the hive. 


QUEEN. 

CHARACTERISTICS.—The queen-bee may be 
recognized by her greater length of body, 
which is of a blackish color above, and of a yel- 
lowish tint beneath. She is sometimes of a larg- 
er size than either of the other classes; her ab- 
domen contains 2 ovaries, or re- 
ceptacles, for eggs, and her sting 
is of a curved form. She receives 
the greatest attention and respect 
from the other bees; none of 
them appear to be willing to 
turn their backs upon her, but 
all are watchful to offer her food 
and anticipate every want. 

CHOICE. — Preference should 
always be given to the dark or 
orange colored, rather than the bright yellow. 

CLIPPING THE WINGS. — The wings of all 
queens, as soon as they are fertile, may be clip- 
ped; but it is an erroneous idea to suppose that 
clipping the wing of the queen will keep the 
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bees from swarming. They are just as likely to 
swarm, but the queen being unable to accom- 
pany them, will prevent their leaving for parts 
unknown. It is only necessary to clip the tip 
of one front wing; this will prevent her flying, 
and does not disfigure her. The queen should 
be handled _as little as possible. Take her by 
the thorax, between the left forefinger and the 
thumb; raise the point of the wing with the 
scissors and clip, being careful not to catch her 
foot, as she is lable to throw her leg up around 
the wing while held. Never take her by the ab- 
domen, as a slight squeeze is likely to injure her. 

FERTILIZATION.—A fertile queen is one that 
has paired with the drone and is capable of lay- 
ing eggs that will produce workers, drones, or 
queens. A queen’s fertility lasts from 3 to 5 
yrs. Inthe spring and summer young queens 
leave the hive to mect the drones for impregna- 
tion, usually on the 5th day ; in the fall months 
they very seldom leave until 7 or 8 days old. 

FERTILIZATION, Artificial.—A wire cloth dish 
cover, 10 in. in diameter, is just the thing for a 
fertilizer. It can be easily fixed by fitting a piece 
of thin board in the bottom, in which a door, 
large enough to put in one’s hand should be 
made. Fasten on the inside of the fertilizer a 
piece of empty drone comb, 3 or 4 in. square; 
when required for use, fill with honey and wa- 
ter, taking pains not to drop any honey in the 
fertilizer, or the queen and the drones will be- 
come daubed up so as to prevent them from fly- 
ing. On the morning of the day that a queen 
is to leave the hive, put her with 4 or 5 drones 
into the fertilizer. In selecting the drones to be 
put with young queens, great care should be 
taken to choose only those that are strong, vig- 
orous, and well marked, and they should be 
caught as they are about to leave the hive. 
Having got the queen and the drones in the fer- 
tilizer, and everything fixed, lay it over the 
frames of the hive to which the queen belongs, 
so that the heat from the hive can get into it. 
Leave her there 36 or 48 hours. When a dead 
drone is found, examine it, and if the generative 
organ is gone, the queen can be released, when 
she will go down into the hive and begin to lay in 
a few days, or she can be introduced into anuclei 
hive, which can be done in a minute by giving 
the bees in the nuclei a dose of smoke, where 
she can be kept until wanted. 

HATCHING. — Queen bees and the ordinary 
worker bees are produced from the same kind 
of eggs. The aifrencs is, that the workers are 
reared in small cells and fed sparingly while in 
the larval state of their growth, which leaves 
them undeveloped females. The queen is rear- 
ed in a large cell, produced by uniting several 
ordinary cells into one, and fed very plentifully 
with a rich food, called “royal jelly,” and the 
result is a perfectly developed female, capable 
of laying eggs and becoming the mother of a 
colony. When acolonyis deprived of its queen, 
the bees proceed at once to repair their loss, by 
constructing from 8 to 15 or 20 of these queen 
cells. The first queen that hatches bites into the 
sides of the remaining cells—the bees often join- 
ing with her—and destroys her imprisoned sis- 
ters. Knowing these facts, the breeder of queens, 


to 
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when he wishes to rear some, removes both the 
queen and all the royal brood from some strong 
colony. Then a comb of eggs from some choice 
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queen is given to this queenless colony, and the 
bees, having no other eggs in their hive, build 
all the queen cells upon this one comb. In 5 or 
6 days the cells will be sealed over, when they 
will, in shape, resemble peanuts projecting from 
the side of the comb. In about 10 days more, 
or 16 days from the time the eggs were laid, the 
queen will hatch; but after the cells are sealed 
over, all that is required is heat; therefore the 
apiarist removes the comb upon which are the 
cells, and brushes off the bees, and hangs it in 
a lamp nursery. He then gives the colony 
another comb of eggs, and the bees proceed to 
build another batch of queen cells. 

INTRODUCING. — Queens cannot be intro- 
duced to colonies that have been queenless a few 
hours without caging several days, and some- 
times a week may elapse before they can be re- 
leased with safety. When a colony is deprived 
of its queen, the bees realize their loss, and at 
once prepare to repair it. To introduce an Ital- 
ian quecn to a colony of common bees, inclose 
her in a wire cloth cage and insert the cage in 
the centre of acomb where the bees will cluster 
upon ‘'. In 86 hours release the queen, smear 
her with honey, and allow her to crawl down 
among the bees. 

LAYING.—Assoon as the cells are in readiness, 
intimation of the fact is conveyed to the queen 
bee, who at once proceeds to lay her eggs. She 
has 8 sorts of eggs to deposit—worker, drone, 
and princess eggs, and the cells prepared for 
the reception of each differ in shape from the 
other. The worker cells are smaller and neater 
than the drone cells, and those intended for the 
reception of royal eggs are more commodious 
still. She deposits an egg in every cell, and 
should she, by accident, leave 2 in a cell, the ex- 
tra one is quickly destroyed by her attendants. 
Theeggs are long, slightly curved, and of a blu- 
ish color; when laid, they are covered with a 
gelatinous matter, which instantly dries, attach- 
ing them to the bottom of the cell. The queen 
bee commences depositing her eggs when 5 days 
old; during the heat of the season she lays from 
150 to 200 eggs per day, and lays with little or 
no intermission from early spring to the middle 
of autumn. 

LONGEVITY.—Queens are the only bees that 
live more than one season, and they sometimes 
live 8 years, and they have been known to exist 
for 5 years. If a queen survives her second 
year, it is best to remove her to give place to a 
younger and more vigorous one. 


RACES, Changing.—The queen deposits all> 
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theeggs, and it follows that all the bees will be 
like her. Ifthe queen be taken from a colony 


of common black bees and an Italian queen | 


placed there in her stead, it follows that all the 
eggs thereafter laid will produce Italian bees. 
REARING QUEENS. — Provide some small 
boxes on the plan of a simple movable frame 
hive, with a loose top and rabbeting for the 
frame; and just sufficient size to accommodate 
from3 to 5 of them. When eggs have been de- 
Sea in the combs, set up one of the small 
»0xes with them as a miniature hive, and inclose 
therein from 1 pt. to 1 qt. of bees. They will im- 
mediately commence work, and construct queen 
cells, and the hive may then be opened. In this 
manner a large number of queens may be had. 


WORKER. 

CHARACTERISTICS. — The third class is the 
working bee, the most interesting of all. It is 
considerably less in size than either the queen 
bee or the drone; is about} in. in length; of a 
blackish-brown color, and coy- 
ered with closely-set hairs over 
all the body, which aid in carry- 
ing the farina which it gathers 
from the flowers. The workers 
are imperfect females. Every 
worker egg, or grub, not more 
" than a few days’ old, is capable, 

Worker. — }y appropriate treatment, of 
becoming developed into a perfect female, or 
mother bee. 

FERTILE WORKERS.—The workers are unde- 
veloped females, but sometimes they may be 
sufficiently developed to lay eggs. Some ac- 
count for this by the possibility that the larva 
may have been adjacent to the queen cell and 
received some of the pabulum, given so _plenti- 
fully to the queen. When this occurs it is a 
great annoyance. Any bee-keeper is liable to 
be bothered with fertile workers once in a while. 
As soon as discovered, if in the brood-rearing 
season, make a small division of a stock that is 
in good condition, set it ciose beside the infest- 
ed colony, with entrances in the same direction. 
As soon as the division has a fertile queen (one 
may be introduced at the time of making it) 
well established and laying, move it to the far- 
thest side of the brood chamber of its hive, at 
the same time reducing its number of combs to 
3 or 4; then proceed gradually to break up the 
infested colony by going to them at sundown 
and spraying beth stocks liberally with diluted 
honey or thin sugar syrup, and placing a few 
of the outside combs with adhering bees of the 
fertile worker stocks in the side of the hive con- 
taining the queen; remove every other evening 
until all are united; remove the empty hive, 
and the work is done. 

HATCHING.—The bee’s egg is a small, color- 
less speck, and is deposited at the very bottom 
of its cell. The worker and drone cells are 
used not only for brood rearing, but also for 
storing honey and pollen, or bee bread. At the 
end of 4 days, there emerges from the egg a lit- 
tle dingy-white worm, possessing, as far as the 
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naked eye can observe, no sign of external mem- 
bers ; and by this time, the bees, whose duty it 
is to nurse the little strangers, have poured into 
each cella drop of diluted honey, and in this the 
little maggot lies curled up. When the nurses 
know that the worm is approaching bee-hood, 
they plaster over the mouth of its cell and leave 
it to itself. It then sets about spinning for it- 
self a silken cocoon (the worker in not less than 
36 hours), and in this it lies enveloped till the 
metamorphosis is complete, and becoming a per- 
fect bee, it comes forth from its cell. Its first 
journey is to the lighting board in front of the 
live, that the sun may dry its aan P body; 
while an old bee busies itself to straighten and 
smooth the hairs that cover its limbs. The 
time occupied from the deposition of the egg to 
the final appearance of the worker bee is about 
20 days. (See Hatching in QUEEN.) 

HABITS OF YOUNG WORKERS.—A fter fillin 
itself with honey, to supply the demands of 
hunger, the bee goes to work at partially digest- 
ing food and feeding the larvae, not leaving the 
hive till 6 days old, at which time, if the weath- 
er is propitious, the first flight is taken, which 
happens about 2 o’clock in the afternoon. In 
taking leave of the hive for the first time, the 
bee, as it rises on the wing, turns its head toy 
ward the hive and commences to describe smal] 
circles in the air, each circle increasing in diam- 
eter until it is lost from sight. This t hey do to 
mark their location, so as to be enabled to re- 
turn to the exact spot they started from, and 
so accurately do they do this, that they will re- 
turn within a few inches of the exact place from 
which they started, ever after, unless by swarm- 
ing or long confinement they are compelled to 
mark their location anew. After the first flight 
the bee still remains in the hive the most of the 
time, till it is 16 days old, building the comb (if 
any is to be built), feeding the young bees, tak- 
ing the honey from the field bees as they come 
in with their loads, evaporating the honey and 
storing it in the cells, and, in short, doing all the 
duties of the hive. At 16 days old the bee goes 
into the field to gather honey and pollen, and 
thereafter rarely ever performs any of the la- 
bors belonging to the inside of the hive. 

LONGEVITY. —It is difficult to decide how 
long a worker bee would live, if kept from 
wearing itself out by the active labors of the 
field; 6 months, and perhaps 1 year; but the 
average life during the summer time is not over 
3 months, and during the height of the clover 
bloom, not over 6 or 8 weeks. The matter is 
easily determined by introducing an Italian 
queen to a hive of black bees at different periods 
of the year. Ifdonein May or June, the hive 
will be composed entirely of Italians in the fall. 
If the Italian queen is introduced in September, 
you will find black bees in the hive until the 
month of May. Itis also pretty well establish- 
ed that black bees will live longer than Italians; 
probably because the latter are more inclined 
to push out into the fields when the weather is 
too cool for them to do so with safety; they sel- 
dom do this, however, unless a largeamount of 
brood is on hand, and they are suffering for pol- 
len, or unless they are in need of water, 
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COMB FOUNDATION.—FOOD. 


foms FtounDATION. 


ADVANTAGES.—In olden times the bees were 
allowed to make the honey and all the comb; 
but it has been found that the workers consume 
about 20 lbs. of honey to construct 1 |b. of 
comb, and that by supplying the bees with an 
artificial comb foundation, much labor is saved, 
anda great deal more honey stored. A perfect 
comb foundation is a sheet of pure wax, put in 
in such shape as will enable the bees to utilize the 
greatest amount of wax in the construction of 
their cells in the least time, of sufficient strength 
when used in brood frames to retain a perfect 
shaped cell, and be handled safely in extracting 
or moving. With broad sheets of foundation, 
every bee has an opportunity either to draw out 
the foundation or to bring honey, and the re- 
sult is surprising. Comb foundation has an- 
other and far greater merit than that of saving 
labor to the bee; it secures a perfectly even, 
straight comb for each frame. Or, into the large 
frame there may be set 8 little 1 1b. frames, each 
with its foundation “starter,” and if these are 
placed in a second hive set on the top of the 
first, the bees will very rarely rear brood in 
them, but fill them with clear honey. 

DESCRIPTION.—Comb foundations consist of 
sheets of beeswax, formed by dipping wooden 
plates into melted wax; the sheets, thus molded, 
being removed and rolled through a machine, 
have inuentations madeon both sides that form 
the foundation of cells. There are many styles 
and many machines for their manufacture. 
There are foundations with triangular-shaped 
cells, with flat-bottomed cells, with high side 
walls, and with no walls at all; with linen, cot- 
ton, wood, paper, tin-foil and woven wire for a 
base. There are also foundations with fine wires 
imbedded therein, and frames of foundation 
with wires pressed therein. A medium heavy 
sheet, say 44 or 5 sq. ft. per lb., with a thin base 
or septum, and heavy, prominent side walls, is 
most desirable for economy in the use of wax, 
and rapidity in comb building by the bees. 

FASTENING IN.—Use the Langstroth frames, 
with a V-shaped top bar; the foundation is 
just as wide as the inside of the frame from the 
bottom bar to the lower point of the top bar, 
and is 1 in. shorter than the frame from end to 
end. When ready to use aset of frames, the 
foundation is placed on clean paper, evenly 
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Foundation Fastened to Top Bar. 
each other and at the ends; with the hands 
placed at each end of the pile, turn up the two 
end cuts with the thumbs, and proceed to the 
centre, which is also turned up; now lift the 
sheet clear from the pile and turn the two re- 
maining cuts or flaps in the opposite direction ; 
lay the sheet down with the top edge nearest to 
you; place the frame with the lower or sharp 
edge fitting closely to the joints, formed by al- 
ternately bending up and down the flaps, and 
press the foundation to the top bar with the 
thumbs, drawing to you. When warm, and the 
wax quite pliable, the work is very easily and 
effectively performed, scarcely requring more 
than 10 minutes fora full set of frames. The 
foundation will reach within $ in. of each end 
bar and the bottom bar, and give ample room 
for the bees to pass from side to side. Comb, in 
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pieces, may be used by a little cutting and fit- 
ting, and temporarily fastened with wire, tied 
top and bottom, until the bees secure it, which 
they will do in a day or two. 


ag 


ARTIFICIAL.—The best kind of food that can 
be given to bees is honey liquefied with a small 
portion of warm water; but where honey is 
scarce and dear, an excellent substitute will be 
found in lump sugar; 3 lbs. of sugar to 1 pt. of 
water, boiled for 2 or 8 minutes, and then mixed 
with 1 1b. of honey, will make 5 Ibs. of excellent 
food, which the bees appear to like quite as well 
as honey alone. Barley sugar is excellent food 
when honey in the comb cannot be had. A 
good mode of feeding is to put the honey or syr- 


up into a shallow box; lay on the top of the 
sweet liquid a thin board with 2 in. holes in it, 
through which the bees can suck the syrup 
without falling into the mass or becoming clog- 
ged by it; place the box in the top of the hive; 
the bees will soon make it out, and remove the 
stores to their cells. For feeding inside the hive, 
the division board feeder may be used to advan- 
tage. The top bar of this is 2 in. wide; from 
the upper central portion, beneath the top bar, 
a rectangular piece, the size of an oyster can, is 


FOOD, 


replaced with an oyster can (q), after the top of 
the latter has been removed. A vertical piece 
of wood (d), is fitted into the can, so as to sepa- 
rate a space 1 in. square on one side from the 
balance of the chamber. This piece reaches 
Within ¢in. of the bottom of the can. 
top bar there is an opening (e), just above the 
smaller space below. In the larger space is a 
wooden float (f), full of holes. On one side, 
opposite the larger chamber of the can, $ in. 
piece of the top (c) is cut off, so that the bees 


Division Board Bee Feeder. 


can pass between the can and top bar on to the 
float, where they can sip the feed. The feed is 
turned into the hole in the top bar (e), and, with- 
out touching a bee, passes down under the ver- 
tical strip (¢), and raises the float (f). The can 
may be tacked to the board at the ends near 
the top; 2 or 3 tacks through the can into the 
vertical piece (d), will hold the latter firmly in 
place; or the top bar may press on the vertical 
piece so that it cannot move. The feeder is 
placed at the end of the brood chamber. When 
about to feed, witha teapot pour the feed into 
the hole in the top bar. Shuck’s bee feeder 
feeds at the entrance any time in the day, with- 
out danger from robbers, as the food can 
be reached only from the inside of the hive; it 
is placed on the alighting board, with the side 
(D) nearly covering the entrance. In the en- 


Shuck’s Bee Feeder. 


graving the top is cut away to show the wood 
divisions (A A) in the feed cup; the food is 
pe into it without removing, through the 
vole (C), which is covered with wire cloth. When 
don», the cap (B) is closed over it, making all 
light. 

“PLANTING FOR FOOD.—As fast as the apiary 
is increased, plant or scatter self-propagating 
seed, which will provide good honey-secreting 
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bloom. The following are some of the best 
pera for bee pasture: Alsike Clover is a good 
ioney plant. The bees have no trouble in find- 
ing the honey, as the blossoms are short and 
the head no larger than white clover. It ripens 
in the latitude of Chicago, in the latter part of 
July.—Basswood. The bees are fond of this, 
and it produces most excellent honey.—Boz El- 
der. A great favorite with bees, and yields a 
superior honey; it blooms between the bass- 
wood and tulip. — Buckwheat. The honey from 
this, though dark and strong, is highly prized 
for manufacturing and other purposes. It fur- 
nishes an excellent winter food for bees, and 
when well ripened will allow the producer to 
avail himself of all the white grades of honey 
stored earlier in the season. — Catnip. Can be 
lanted any timeand anywhere. Bees work on 
it early and late, and the honey is excellent.— 
Eucalyptus. A superior and beautiful honey 
producer. — Figwort. Furnishes honey plen- 
tifully, but is of slow growth.— Honey Locwust. 
The most certain of honey producers. Although 
the duration of bloom is but limited, it yields 
a bountiful supply of rich honey, and bees will 
ather thickly around the highly perfumed 
lossoms. The time of the year in which it 
blooms, nearly filling the interval between the 
late fruit bloom and the white clover, makes it 
very valuable. It is a most profuse honey bear- 
er, and the honey is of asuperior quality. When 
in the liquid state its color is ofa rich pale red; 
but, in theshape of comb honey, its appearance 
is little inferior to clover honey. It becomes 
exceedingly thick if left with the bees till the 
cells are thoroughly sealed, and its keeping 
qualities are most excellent. — Mammoth Mig- 
nonette. Grows and blooms, and yields a rich 
return of beautiful honey under the most adverse 
circumstances.—-Motherwort. An excellent honey 
plant. Its blossoms make their appearance 
early in July, and it remains constantly in bloom 
till frost. It is not a favorite with grazing ani- 
mals, and may be planted on the roadsides, 
where stock are allowed to run at large. — Mus- 
tard. There are several varieties of mustard 
which furnish honey. The length of season for 
bloom is quite extended, and where a dearth of 
honey pasturage prevails, bees will work on 
them vigorously. They bloom during July and 
August. — Sweet Clover or Melilot. One of the 
hardiest plants and the best honey producer. 
— Tulip Tree. As a producer, it ranks only 
second to the basswood.— White Clover. Honey 
almost equal to the sweet clover.— Willows. 
There are 2 or 8 varieties of willows, all of which 
are good honey producers. 

WATER.—Bees use a large amount of water 
in preparing food for their young, and when 
they themselves are secreting wax. If no wa- 
ter is near the apiary, shallow troughs, with 
floats in them, should be kept constantly filled: 
with water for their use, and in this way much 
time and labor may be saved them. 
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HIVES. 


FIvEs. 


LOCATION.—The east is the most favorable 
aspect for boxes and hives; this, however, may 
be moditied or varied according to the season. 
The arrangement of the hives should be in line, 
or singly, under trees. Never set a hive upon 
benches close together, as the bees are continually 
quarreling and interfering with one another. 
Set the hives within 4 to 6 in. of the ground 
and have the alighting board to reach down to 
the ground, sothat ifa bee happens to fall on 
the ground, he can run right into the hive. The 
place for fixing the stand should be on dry soil, 
and a sandy one is best. It shouldslope towards 
the front in order to carry off the surface water 
produced by occasional rains, and should not, on 
any account, be exposed to the droppings from 
theeaves of houses, or even hedges. Shelter is es- 
sential, especially behind and on the east of the 
hives; a house or high wall is the best; it is al- 
so recommended that the stand be placed in a 
sort of small, open shed, well painted on the out- 
side, to protect it from the weather; a few 
shrubs about the stand are also good as addi- 
tional shelter. Whatever trees are planted in 
the immediate vicinity of the hive, should be of 
low size, with bushy heads, in order that the 
swarms which settle on them may be more eas- 
ilv hived. Avoid a site near mills or other noisy 
places, or the neighborhood of offensive odor, 
as factories, and the like. Do not place the 
stand where there are rat or mouse holes. As 
bees use much water, the hives should be situa- 
ted inthe neighborhood of a stream ; but, where 
this is not practicable, shallow pans of water 
should be placed within their reach. The entrance 
to the hive should be clear and unobstructed by 
shrubs or plants, so that the bees upon their re- 
turn home, weary and laden, may reach the 
hive without difficulty. 

SELECTION.—There are a great number of 
patent hives, but preference is usually given to 
some form of the Langstroth. An improved 
Langstroth hive is exceedingly convenient, as it 
allows the closest watch of a colony with the 


Improved Langstroth Hive. 


greatest ease. By turning the thumb screw (L) 
and opening the movable side (which takes but 
an instant), the frame can be examined; and 


by removing the loose side board (M) the bot- 
tom board may be cleansed ; giving all the ad- 
vantages of a loose bottom board, without its 
disadvantages. The new Langstroth hive is 
ate al adapted for the production of comb 
10ney ; its honey rack is the best in use, and 
ea adapted to the use of prize boxes. It 

olds 18 prize boxes, with separators between 
them. <A wedge holds all with a vise-like grip. 
The outer boxes are glassed as they stand on the 
hive. By removing the wedge, any box may be 
instantly removed, examined, returned or re- 
placed by an empty one, the space between the 
rows readily admitting the fingers for that pur- 
pose. The Langstroth hives are made of different 
sizes to suit those who use them. The standard 
size is 14x18 in. inside and 10 in. deep with 4 in. 
eae The second story is the same as the first, 

ut only 6 in. deep. The frames are 94x17$ in. 
outside. Home-made Hive. The shape of the 
box should belong from front to rear, 15 in. 
deep, 12 wide, and 12 high. Inch boards un- 
planed are the best, and the boards should be 
well seasoned and carefully put together. The 
hive should be set in a groove in the bottom 
board and not be fastened to it. Place 2 or 3 
3 in. sticks, crossing each way, in the middle of 
the hive to support the combs; }in. from the top 
of the hive fasten slats 4 to 6 in. in width of 4 in. 
stuff, leaving cracks from } to $ in. in width be- 
tween them. Over the top of the hive place 
a cover projecting on every side, and fasten the - 
same to the hive by small hooks, which not only 
gives you a movable top and bottom board, but 
also a honey board. This will answer for a mov- 
able hive. 

WINTERING. — For wintering on summer 
stands, all preparations should be made early 
enough in the fall to admit of ample feeding in 
case of a scarcity of stores, as they can not often 
be fed afterward without great disturbance. 
Put the hive into a box some 6 in. larger than 
it; provide a winter passage out from the en- 
trance, and fill with sawdust, forest leaves or 
chaff; leave the cover off the hive; fill in on 
top, and then cover the box. In all cases of 
packing on summer stands, a passage-way 
should be made through each comb, a little 
above and back of the centre, or } in. square 
sticks laid over the tops of the frames, to afford 
the bees a passage from comb to comb, to reach 
their stores without going to the extreme ends 
of the frames to pass around. In wintering bees 
in the cellar the first thing to be assured is, that 
it is sufficiently warm to prevent the freezing of 
potatoes, etc., and that it is sufficiently ventil- 
ated to allow of the escape from it of noxious 
gases and heat generated by the bees. The bee 
apartment should be separate, and not so situ- 
ated as to be subject to constant invasion by in- 
dividuals or vermin. The covers should be re- 
moved from the hives, 1 or 2 thicknesses of 
woolen or cotton cloth spread over the frames, 2 
or 8 in. square sticks laid crosswise of the hive, 
and the next one set on top and treated the 
same way, proceeding thus till all are neatly and 
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pyle s ass up. This work should not be 
done till the fall is so far advanced that the bees 


will be quite chilled, and exhibit but little ac- | 


tivity when slightly disturbed. The work should 
be done gently, so that the bees will not know 
they are being moved. When all are piled away, 


Garken every nook and crack, so that should | 
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FAKING THE PRODUCT. 


DEFENSE. — The best protector is a veil, 
made of net or tarlatan, with one side sewed up, 
and an elastic in the 
end to be placed over 
the hat; the veil must 
be long enough to al- 
low the vest or coat 
to be put overit. Rub- 
ber gloves should be 
used on the hands. 

HANDLING.—Noth- 
ing is either more of- 
fensive or moreirrita- 
ting to bees than the 
human breath; there- 
fore breathing upon 
them must at all times 
be most carefully 
avoided. Avoid, also, 
all sudden jars, quick, 
active motions, and 
never fight them. It Bee Veil. 
is a part of the nature 
of bees to gorge themselves with honey when 
alarmed, and, when in this condition, they rare- 
ly if ever sting unless pinched. Use the smoker 
judiciously, and avoid being stung. Never allow 
a hive to become infuriated and then left alone; 
for ifa hive gets the better of you once, it is 
likely to show its temper through the whole 
season. Ifa colony proves unmanageable, get 
up a big smoke, and give them as much as is 
needed; strike on the side of the hive; it will 
seare them, but will tame them. In midsummer, 
from early morning till 10 A.M., is the best time 
to handle bees, when many of them are out. 
They should never be disturbed at night or when 
the air is damp and chilly, or when it is windy. 

REMOVING GLASSES.—At noon, upon a clear 
fine day, pass either a very thin knife or fine wire 
between the hive and the glass intended to be 
taken. If this precaution be neglected, a piece of 
comb is frequently left projecting from the top of 
the one left, or the bottom of that taken, which 
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will cause much trouble to the operator. The | 
glass must be lifted very gently, kept in the same 
position, and placed upon 3 inverted flower pots, 
or something of the kind, in a shaded place, 
about 30 ot 40 yds. from the hive, and the bees 
will make their escape in about 10 or 15 min- 
utes. The glass being thus placed, a loud hum- 
ming noise is first heard, and the bees are then seen 
to leave it, and in 5 or 6 minutes all, except a 
few stragglers, that may be brushed out with a 
feather, will have left it ; but should the queen 
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the bees venture to the entrances of the hives, 
they will think it is night. Every fortnight en- 
ter the bee apartment with a dark lantern, and 
see that all progresses favorably. If the ther- 
mometer indicates above 45°, admit cold air at 
night; if below 40°, partly close the ventilators. 


Harvest. 


be in the glass, which very rarely happens, 
quite a different appearance presents itself, no 
noise will be heard, nor a bee scarcely seen to 
leave it; but the hive from which it has been 
taken will in a very short time appear in great 
confusion. Whenever this occurs, the glass must 
be returned immediately, and taken off again 
the next day. 

REMOVING HONEY FROM HIVES.—The best 
time is the month of July. When a part of the 
honey only is to be taken, the full hive should 
be inverted, and an empty one placed over it, 
and the two fastened together by a large sheet 
or table cloth. The hives being thus arranged, 
beat the sides gently with astick, being particular 
not to strike those parts where the combs are 
attached. After a few minutes the bees will have 
ascended into the new hive, and it may then 
be placed on the pedestal formerly occupied by 
the old hive. Having extracted the requisite 
quantity of comb, the hive may be returned to 
its former position, reversing the hive which 
contains the bees; and placing the deprivated 
hive over it, they may be left in that position for 
hours, by which time the bees will be once more 
in possession of their old habitation. Smoke is 
often used in removing honey from the hive. 
With a good smoker, blow 
some smoke in at the entrance 
of the hive; after a while open 
it and take out the frames of 
honey to be extracted; shake 
the bees from each frame by 
one or two sudden jars, brush- 
ing the remaining ones. off, 
right over the frames into the 
hive, or down in front of the 
entrance, with a large feather 
or small turkey wing; place 
empty combs, or a frame furn- 
ished with comb foundation, in 
place of what istaken from the 
hive. Always cut the comb 
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with a knife ground to a “wire edge”; never 
hone off the wire edge. 
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CANDIED HONEY.—Much of the honey re- 
ceived, is candied or granulated and turned 
to sugar. This may be from adulteration, but 
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the principal cause is taking the honey from the 
comb before it is ripe. The bee, having filled the 
cell with honey, does not directly close it up, but 
for a time leaves a slight aperture for the action 
of the air upon the honey, after which the cell is 
sealed up by the insect. If this interval has been 
allowed to elapse and the bee has closed the 
cell, the honey extracted will keep for almost any 
length of time without crystallization; but if 
the honey is extracted before the period is com- 
plete, solidification is almost certain. Granulat- 
ed honey can be made liquid by immersing the 
can in boiling water, but the process has the ef- 
fect of darkening the honey, and granulation 
again speedily ensues. A small quantity of cream 
of tartar, added to the honey, on being put in 
jars, will prevent granulation. 

CLARIFYING HONEY.—1. The honey is mixed 
with an equal weight of water, and allowed to 
boil up 5 or 6 times without skimming; it is 
then removed from the fire, and after being cool- 
ed, brought on several strong tinen strainers, 
stretched horizontally and covered with a layer 
of clean and well-washed sand, 1 in. in depth; 
the sand is rinsed with a little cold water, and 
the mixed liquor is finally evaporated to the 
thicknesss of syrup. —2. Dissolve the honey in 
water, as last; clarify with white of an egg, and 
evaporate to a proper consistence. —8. Dissolve 
in water; add 14 lbs. of animal charcoal to ev- 
ery } ewt. of honey; gently simmer for 15 min, 
utes; add a little chalk to saturate the excess of 
acid, if required; strain or clarify, and evaporate. 
—4, Honey, 1 ewt.; water, 9 gals.; fresh burnt 
animal charcoal,7 lbs.; simmer for 15 minutes; 
add a little chalk to saturate free acid; strain or 
clarify, and evaporate as before. 

DRAINING HONEY FROM THE COMB.—Place 
a sieve, either of hair or canvas, over an earthen 
jar; cut the combs containing the honey into 
small pieces, and putthem into a sieve; let them 
be cut ina horizontal direction. It is better to 
slice them at the top and bottom, than in the 
middle. Crushing, or pressing, should be avoid- 
ed; for as a portion Siibenod and bee-bread gen- 
erally remains in the comb, pressure would 
force it through the sieve, and the honey would 
thereby be much injured, both in color as well 
as flavor. It is very desirable to have 2 sieves, 
for in every hive there will be2 kinds of honey— 
the one, almost colorless and fine flavored, found 
at the sides of the hive; the other, dark and not 
so good, stored in the centre. These should al- 
ways be kept separate. The draining process 
may occupy, perhaps, 2 days; but the largest 

uantity, as well as the best quality, will be 

rained offin 8 or 4 hours. The honey should 
be put into jars immediately and the jars filled 
and tied down with bladder; for exposure to 
the air, even for afew hours, very much deteri- 
orates its flavor. 

EXTRACTING HONEY.—Extracted honey is 
obtained by the use of the extractor, a modern 
invention which has cheapened honey by sav- 
ing much of the labor of the bees. The extractor 
is a contrivance by which a knife is made to 
shave off a very thin slice from each side of the 
comb, opening each cell, from which the honey 
drains out. By this means the comb is available 
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for second use by the bees; all they have to do 
being slightly to repair 
it, when it is ready to be 
again filled with honey. 

IMITATION HONEY.— 
1. 10 1bs. of good brown 
sugar; 4 lbs. of water; 
gradually bring it to a 
boil, skimming it well; 
when it has become cool, 
add 2 lbs. of bees’ honey, 
and 8 drops of pepper- 
mint. A better article 
can be made with white 
sugar Instead of com- 
mon, with 1 Ib. less of 
water and 1 lb. more of 
honey. —2. To 20 lbs. 
of coffee sugar, add 6 Ibs. 
of water, 4 oz. cream of 
tartar, 4 tablespoonfuls 
of vinegar, the whites of 
2 eggs well beaten, 1 1b. 
of bees’ honey, and 20 
drops of Lubin’s extract 
of honeysuckle. Place the water and sugar in a 
kettle, and put it over a fire; when lukewarm, 
add the cream of tartar, stirring it at the time ; 
then add the egg; when the sugar is melted, put 
in the honey, and stir well until it comes to a boil; 
then take it off; letitstand5 minutes; then strain, 
adding the extract last; let itstand over night, and 
itis ready for use. —3. Take 10 lbs. of Havana 
sugar, 4 lbs. of water; 40 grs. of cream of tar- 
tar, 10 drops essence of peppermint, and 8 lbs. 
of honey. First, dissolve the sugarin the water 
over a slow fire, and take off the scum arising 
therefrom ; then dissolve the cream of tartar in 
a little warm water, and add, with some stir- 
ring; then add the honey, heated to a boiling 
point; then add the essence of peppermint ; 
stir for a few moments, and let it stand until 
cold, when it will be ready for use. 

WAX. To Bleach.—Melt yellow wax in a ket- 
tle, and then dip out into a long tin vessel that 
will hold 2 or 8 gals., and which has a row of 
smill holes about the diameter of a knitting- 
needle, in the bottom. This vessel is fixed over 
a cylinder of wood, 2 ft. in length and 15 in. in 
diameter, which is made to revolve like a grind- 
stone, in one end of a trough of water, 23 ft. in 
width, 10 to 15 ft. in length, and 1 ft. in depth. 
As the melted wax falls in small streams on this 
wet revolving cylinder, it flattens out into a thin 
ribbon, and floats off toward the other end of 
the trough of water. It is then dipped out with 
askimmer (that may be made of osier twigs), 
spread on a table with a top made of small wil- 
low rods, covered with a clean white cloth, and 
then exposed in this way to the sun until bleach- 
ed. 

WAX, To Color.—} Ib. best roll annatto to 1 
ewt. wax, depending on the paleness of the lat- 
ter, is put into a clean boiler with about 1 gal. 
of water, and boiled till it is perfectly dissolved, 
when a few ladlefuls of the melted wax are add- 
ed, and the boiling continued until the wax has 
taken up all the color, or till the water has 
mostly evaporated. The portion of wax thus 
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treated has now a deep orange color, and is add- | 
ed in quantity as required to the remainder of | 
the melted wax in the larger boiler, till the | 
proper shade of color is produced ; when cold, 
observing to mix well the whole, and to cool a 
little now and then to ascertain when enough 
has been added. The copper must then be 
brought to a boil, and treated with vitriol, etc., 
as before. 

WAX, To Refine.—Tlie usual method of re- 
fining crude beeswax, is to melt it after adding 
about 5 per cent. of water to the quantity of 
wax. When the mixture becomes perfectly 
liquid, and has boiled for some minutes, oil of | 


| 
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vitriol in the proportion of 5 or 6 oz. to every 
100 lbs. of wax, is sprinkled over the whole sur- 
face of the wax. Great care must be observed 


| during this operation, as the wax froths up, and 


will run over the sides of the vessel, if not care- 
fully attended to. The wax is then covered 
over and left to settle until cool enough to mold, 
when it is gently skimmed off with a hot ladle, 
care being taken not to disturb the sediment. 
When no more can be drawn off, the impurities 
are scraped off from the under sides of the cakes, 
which are then to be remelted and strained 
through canvas. 
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REMARKS.—A colony of bees that have been 
well wintered, with a vigorous laying queen, is 
induced to enlarge the ‘brood, and the workers 
are enabled to scatter through the hive, which 
they could not do in cold, unfavorable weather. 
The hive is soon filled with brood and honey, and 
young bees begin to hatch. Being provident of the 
future, the bees construct queen cells. The queen, 
seeing the sealed queen cells, becomes restless, 
and on the first beautiful day this restlessness of 
the queen causes a commotion in the whole col- 
ony; the workers, in contemplation of an early | 
removal, fill themselves with honey before mak- 
ing their exit in search of a new home. The 
queen always goes out with a swarm, and if by 
accident she becomes lost the bees immediately | 
return to the hive which they had left. The 
oldest of the bees in the hive are the ones to 
swarm, because the very young bees are not 
ready to leave yet. The natural swarming in- 
stinct is so strong, that great care and many 
precautions must be taken to prevent over- 
swarming. The swarm is led off by the old 
queen, and her place supple’ with a young 
queen. An old queen will seldom go out with 
a swarm except about the middle of a fair day. 
While swarming is by no means to be forced, 
yet if symptoms of a swarm present themselves 
early, say in April or May, it may be permitted 
to take place, provided the parent stock be still | 
sufficiently strong in numbers; otherwise it is 
highly disadvantageous to the well-being of the 
hive, as well as to emigrants. The indications 
preceding a first swarm are the rapid increase in 
numbers clustering or hanging out, and drones 
becoming numerous and unusually active. 
Those of an after-swarm are much more certain, 
for 9 or 10 days after the departure of the first 
swarm, a singular noise, cate! “piping,” may 
be heard in the stock. 

ARTIFICIAL.—Artificial swarming may be eas- 
ily effected by the use of the movable comb hive. 
As soon as signs of swarming are detected in a 
hive, a portion of the comb sheets, with queen 
cells in them, may be removed to a new hive. 
In the hive where the old queen remains, the 
queen cells should be destroyed. Let the old 
hive then be removed a little to one side of its 
former position, and the new hive placed a lit- 
tle to the other side. When the bees return, 
‘not finding the hive in its place, they will divide | 
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| The new hive is called a nucleus colony. 


' they will clin 


about equally between the old and new hives. 
After 
a swarm has been once divided in this way, it 
can be prevented from swarming again by de- 
stroying the queen cells, whenever any indica- 
tion to swarm is detected. 

CATCHING.—A swarm of bees will always set- 
tle, if let alone, and then send out scouts. If they 
are hived before the scouts return, all is right; 
if not, the spies will lead the swarm off to a new 
location. When hiving bees, go among them clean 
and calm; not dirty, and in a state of perspira- 
tion, nor flurried and afraid ; work coolly, calm- 
ly, and slowly; avoid, as much as possible, the 


killing of any of the bees; it makes the others 


cross and more apt to sting. Never set a hive 
over a cluster of bees without stirring them up; 
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to whatever they pitch on, even 
if there be a dozen hives over them, and are just 
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as likely to fly away as though there was no 
hive within a mile of them.— 1. When the 
swarm settles, the bees collect themselves ina 
heap around the queen, hanging to each other 
by means of their feet. When thus suspended 
from a tree, hold an empty hive under them, 
and tap the branch. See that all the bees en- 
ter the hive. Every bee may be in except one, 
and if that one be the queen, you have lost your 
time and swarm. They should then be confined 
for about 12 hours. When a swarm divides 
and settles separately, it is probable there are 
two queens. One of them must be secured. If 
a second swarm comes off, as soon as it is hived, 
secure the queen, and return the swarm to the 
hive; deprived ofits queen, it will usually immed- 
iately return of its own accord. —2. When the 
beesswarm out, placean old hat ona brown stick, 
and hold in the midst of them, and in a few 
minutes they will be clustered upon it.—3. A 
swarm catcher, like the one in the illustration, 
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is useful in swarming time; it consists of a bag 
made of factory, having a handle of cloth on 
the inside as well as the out—making it rever- 
sible. With a long wooden pole it will reach 
any swarm, and when the bees are emptied in 
front of the hive, the handle on the outside gives 
the apiarist control of it, and when turned in- 
side out, a handle is still on the outside, as it 
has two. 

DIVIDING. — It sometimes happens that a 
swarm divides itself into different clusters, this 
is acertain sign that there are several queens, 
each cluster having one. These clusters should 
not be molested, but quietly watched until they 
incorporate, which they will presently do. It 
is adisadvantage to have swarms from different 
hives unite; but, in case they do, the swarm be- 
ing collected into one hive, a sheet must be 
spread on the ground, the hive held over it, and 
giving it asmart knock the bees will all fall upon 
it; no fear need be entertained of their flying 
away, and the queen should be immediately 
sought. Having detected a queen in the midst 
of a group, cover it with a small bell glass, and 
then proceed to divide the bees as nearly as 
possible into two equal portions. For this pur- 
pose two hives must be in readiness, and having 
allotted a proper number to the queen, who is 
at large, the hive should be placed in a remote 
part of the garden, and as far as possible from 
the parent hive. The imprisoned queen is then 
set at liberty and conducted to her hive with 
that proportion of bees which has been assigned 
to her. _The whole being placed in the hive, it 
is placed, as far as limits will permit, in a con- 
trary direction to the former hive. No further 
fear need be entertained of their quietly though 
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busily adapting themselves to their homes. 

DRONES.— When a stock has too little honey 
to afford to rear drones until the flowers yield it, 
they will occasionally swarm before drones ap- 
pear. The appearance of drones is not a cer- 
tain indication of swarming. When honey is 
scarce, the workers take the drones out of the 
hive and sting them to death; no swarms need 
be expected at such a time. If it occurs late 
in the season, they may not swarm, though they 
may rear drones. A hive that has not reared 
any drones until the flowers yield honey, is much 
more likely to swarm than one that has destroy- 
ed them once. The queen does not lay drone 
eges exclusively at any time, but a number of 
both drone and worker eggs daily for months in 
some seasons. Drones do not appear to control 
the swarming. 

HIVING.— Whatever system be adopted, let 
everything be in readiness for the reception of 
swarms; watch the swarm in silence, and after 
it has once collected, lose no time in housing it 
in anew, clean, and dry hive; and let it be placed 
where it isto remain, within 10 or 15 minutes 
after the time of its being hived; it will not be 
necessary even to wait till the bees, clustered in 
front or on the sides of the hive, are reunited 
to theircompanions inside, as they are never long 
in being so. 

PREVENTING.— Immediately after the issue 
of the first swarm, open the hives ; destroy ev- 
ery royal cell but one. If at the end of 5 days 
this has not hatched, look over the combs again, 
and destroy every royal cell that may now ap- 
pear, excepting the one saved at first. The best 
way is to make the first swarm an artificial one, 
before or soon after queen cells are started; then, 
at the end of 9 days, destroy all cells but one, 
as above. To prevent first swarms, clip the 
wing of the queen, and put in front of the hive 
a shallow box, some 2 ft. square, with edges of 
tin projecting inward, so that no bee can get 
out and away from the hive without flying. 
This will, of course, prevent the escape of the 
queen, and swarms will return. 

PUTTING ON GLASSES.—The best time for 
putting the beli glass, or small hive, or box, up- 
on aswarm, will be from the 18th to the 21st 
day after their being hived; and should it be 
quickly filled, and more room required (which 
mnay be known by the crowded state of the bees 
inside the glass, and by their being seen to clus- 
terat the mouth of the hive at 9 or 10 in the 
morning), let no time be lost in lifting up the 
glass, and placing between it and the stock hive 
asmall hive or box with a hole in the top. It 
is necessary to use this precaution at ail times, 
but more especially in a rainy season, as a great- 
er disposition amongst the bees to swarm then 
prevails. 

UNITING.—When two 2dswarms, ora 2d and 
3d, come off on the same day, hive them sepa- 
rately, and leave them till before sunset; then 
spread a cloth upon the ground, upon which, 
by asmart and sudden movement, shake all the 
bees out of one of the hives, and immediately 
take the other and place it gently over the bees 
that are heaped together upon the cloth, wedg- 
ing up one side about 4 in., that the bees outside 
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may pass under, and they will instantly ascend 


into it and join those which, not having been 
disturbed, are quiet in their new abode. Next 
morning, before sunrise, remove this newly uni- 


ted hive to the place in which it is to remain. | 


Two 2d swarms, or a 2d and 3d, may be joined 
in the same manner, although one of them may 
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JANUARY.—Look well to the ventilation of 
the boxes. Mice are very apt to take up their 
winter abode inside the hives; hence the neces- 
sity of a frequent examination. Combs will grow 
moldy where a hive has no upward ventilation, 
but more especially if the swarm is small. It 
is a cold atmosphere that kills bees and molds 
comb. The vapor exhaled from the bees settles 
on the outside of the combs, and after a time 
finds its way into the cells and lodges in small 
drops against the septum of the cells, and creates 
a fungus in a very short time. See that the en- 
trances of the hives are narrowed and that during 
the time snow remains upon the ground they 
are wholly closed, so that not a single bee can 
escape ; for the sun shining upon the snow will 
bring the bees out of their hives, and, settling 
upon the snow, they are chilled and die; but 
upon the disappearance of the snow, no time 
must be lost in unstopping the entrances, and 
giving the bees full liberty. See that the en- 
trances are clear, and not filled up with dead 
bees, which, after a long confinement, sometimes 
happens. Should a very warm spell of weather 
occur at any time in the winter, the mercury 
rising to 60°, ventilate the hives thoroughly. 

FEBRUARY.—Look to the covers and see that 
they be all sound, and that no moisture comes 
upon the tops of the hives. Towards the end of 
the month, particular attention must be given to 
keeping the interior of the hives free from damp, 
which a frequent changing of the floor boards 
will tend very much to effect. About the 15th 
clean the hive, and if any of the stock have ex- 
hausted their stores, they should be replenished. 
Let the food be given, if possible, at the top of 
the hive; if at the bottom, not till after sunset, 
carefully stopping up the entrance of the_hive, 
and removing the vessel in which the food was 
given before sunrise the next morning. The 
chief enemies to guard against at this time are 
mice and birds; cold, if the floor boards and 
hives are dry, affects them but little. 

MARCH. — Should the hives be found to be 
at all damp or moldy, take the precaution of 
raising them alittle for a few hours on a dry 
day. Remove all incumbrances from the mouth 
of the hive, and make every part thoroughly 
clean. Supply the bees with fresh water. Make 
an addition to such hives as are strong and 
heavy, and remove such combs as are old and 
discolored. The effects of long confinement 
and poor food are the causes of dysentery. If 
bees partake of sour pollen, even in the smallest 
quantity, they will be affected by it to a greater 
or lesser extent. The time has now arrived 
for all careful apiarians to possess themselves of 
as many hives, glasses, boxes, bee-dresses, etc., 
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have swarmed some days or even weeks later 
than the other; taking care, however, not to 

| make the Ist one enter the 2d, but the 2d the 

| Ist. A 8d and a 4th swarm of bees may be join- 
ed to them at different times in the same way, 
| till the stock becomes strong. 
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as they are likely to require during the coming 
season; and those who prefer the use of straw 
hives should never put a swarm into an old 
hive. Where the population is low, and little or 
no food in store, the bees are very likely, upon 
a: fine and mild day towards the end of the 
month, to forsake their hives entirely, and to join 
themselves to more populous and better stored 
communities. As a rule, bees should be kept in 
until they can gather some pollen from the soft 
maple and willows. Give the bees plenty of 
water. Look out this month and next for queen 
wasps, and destroy every one. March and April 
are the best two months for purchasing stocks, 
and May for swarms. It is better to obtain 
them from such a distance only as they can be 
conveyed by hand. 

APRIL.—This is the best time to removea leaf 
or two of comb from old hives; select those of 
very dark color and thickened cells. It is prob- 
able that at the end of the month some of the 
most populous hives may require glasses, but 
it is best not to add them till the bees have 
shown evident signs of want of room, for it is 
desirable that the stock should ascend into the 
glass immediately. Guide combs being fixed in 
glasses of every kind that are to be placed either 
on hives or boxes, the bees are induced thereby 
to commence working in them sooner than they 
otherwise would do; and it must always be re- 
membered that simply putting on a glass, a box, 
or a small hive, will not prevent swarming ex- 
cept the bees commence working in it, which a 
small piece of comb fixed at the top induces 
them to do more readily. A very large quantity 
of food is consumed by the young bees while in 
the larve or maggot state, which draws very 
heavily on the store of food in the hive. It is 
therefore necessary to look attentively to all 
weak stocks, and moreespecially toswarms of the 
last year, and let them have a regular supply of 
food. Moths now begin to make their appear- 
ance, and they are, by far, the most dangerous 
enemies the bees have to contend with. It is the 
caterpillars of these moths which gnaw and de- 
stroy the combs; and they would soon be ruin- 
ed by these insects, if the bees did not offer the 
greatest opposition to their ravages. The female 
moth is distinguished from the male by her bill- 
like head. She deposits her eggs in and around 
the warm portions of the hive, which soon hatch 
worms. he worms feed upon the wax, and 
work in the centre of the combs edgewise, envel- 
oped ina kind of tubular covering of web, so 
| that itis difficult for the bees to remove them. 
| Strong stocks will generally protect themselves. 
| The best way to keep rid of them, is to attend 
| often to the Nice and destroy all the millers and 
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worms found about the hive or apiary. Place 
blocks or sticks under the hive, with little 
troughs cut in them, and turn- 
ed down upon the bottom board, 
with frequent openings for the 
worms to crawl under; these 
form good hiding-places; re- 
move these every day or two; 
mash allthe worms, and replace 
the blocks for more. 
MAY.—Inspect the hives and 
clean away everything offen- 
sive. Weak stocks must. still @ 
continue to be fed. When the 
bees are beginning to work ina 
glass, a cold night generally 
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obliges them to forsake their newly-made combs, 

and to discontinue their labors, which are seldom 

resumed till the middle of the next day. To pre- 

vent this delay, the space between the glass and 

the covers should be filled with fine tow or wool, 

the temperature of the oe being ene kept 
le 


up, and the bees enabled to carry on their labors 
without interruption. Putrid foul-brood is a 
disease which attacks the young brood of the 
hive about this time, showing itself fully after 
the larvee have been sonkal up. It may be 
known by the viscous, gelatinous and yeast-like 
Speen: of the decomposing brood, the un- 
pleasant odor arising from the hive, and by 
the sunken covers of the cells. There is no cure 
for this disease when it has once obtained head- 
way. Destruction of the bees and honey, and 
thorough purification of the hive, is the only 
remedy to prevent the spread of the disease. As 
a means of preventing the disease, feed no fer- 
menting honey; feed no meal, especially when 
the hive is threatened with disease; destroy care- 
fully every particle of dead and moldering mat- 
ter; and avoid weakening colonies during the 
brooding seasons, so that they will not be able 
gene y to maintain the heat necessary for the 
development of the brood. Premature swarm- 
ing generally happens early in May. The best 
plan that can be adopted in these cases is to unite 


the bees to another stock, if they should not, 


join one of themselves; for, if put into a hive, 
they generally leave it or die. The cause usu- 
ally arises from poverty, or the old age of the 


queen. Should there be a dry May, swarms | 


may be expected at the end of the month, 
therefore it will be a good policy to have every 
arrangement for their reception made in good 
time. Give plenty of ventilation this month, 
Queen wasps and moths should be killed, and 
the swallows watched. 

JUNE.—The system of management for the 
present month must be determined by the in- 
tentions of the bee-keeper. If box honey is de- 
sired, the boxes should now be properly ar- 
ranged upon the hives. Ifthe extractor is to be 
used, extra combs should be supplied for this 
purpose. If increase of swarms is the object, 
rather than surplus honey, preparations for 
additional swarms should be made. It will now 
be time to place glasses or small hives upon 
such stocks as are not intended to swarm, and 
it will be well not to do it until the bees show 
evident signs of want of room. A glass should 
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never be put on without having a piece or two 
of guide-comb placed at the top, which may 
easily be effected by first warming the glass, 
and then attaching the comb to it while in that 
state. It is not at all unusual at this season to 
see the bees of some hives, although possessing 
a good store of honey, quite inactive, carrying 
in no pollen, and basking in the sun at the edge 
of the hive, but still giving smart resistance to a 
robber if he venture to make an entry. This 
arises from the old. age or death of the queen; 
and if the bees arenumerous, will go on in the 
same manner nearly through the summer. But 
if the numbers be few, robbers will attack them 
and little or no resistance will be offered; but 
frequently the bees themselves will assist in car- 
rying off the store to the pirate’s home, where 
the queenless bees will meet with a ready wel- 
come. The best method to adopt in such a case 
is to introduce a piece of comb from a stron 
hive which contains both brood and eggs sca 
queen or queen cell, and they will ultimately do 
very well. The time for swarms is now near; but 
in weak stocks it is not very desirable. However, 
if they come, the best must be made of them. 
By all means let the new swarm be placed where 
it is to remain as soon as it is settled in its new 
hive, which rarely exceeds 10 minutes. This 
will save the bees much loss of time, as well as 
numbers of them their lives. Honey stored in 
June and July is thicker and contains less acid 
than that stored later in the season, and for this 
reason isa better winter food than fall honey; 
hence during these months, full frames of honey 
should be removed from the hives and put away 
ina dark, dry and airy room for winter purposes, 
and their places in the hives be filled with frames 
full of comb foundation set in the centre of the 
hive. Now begin to look out for the woodpeck- 
er and sparrow, as they are enemies to the bees; 
the woodpecker draws the honey out of the hive 
with his long round tongue. Bees are sometimes 
now troubled with lice. They are small parasi- 
tical insects, of a red color, which adhere to the 
body of the bee, and derive their nourishment 
from her juices. They are about the size ofa grain 
of mustard-seed, or rather smaller; Morocco to- 
bacco will kill the lice without injuring the bees. 
Millipedes, or woodlice, sometimes now make 
their appearance; they are often produced by 
the stand being made of decayed wood, or the 
hive being placed too near an old hedge. Let 
the stand be of new wood, and strew soot on 
the ground under and about the hive. This will 
also serve in part as a protection against the 
attacks of ants. All ants’ nests that are found in 
the neighborhood of a hive should be destroyed. 
JULY.—The hives should always be shaded 
from the hot sun, in such weather as that of the 
middle of July, and more especially so for 
swarms ofthe year. The necessity for returning 
swarms in some seasons, will be apparent to ev- 
ery one at all acquainted with bee management. 
The manner of performing the operation will be 
as follows: As soon as theswarm has left the 
parm hive, proceed immediately to open the 
ive and take out the bars, one by one, and cut 
from each comb every queen cell that is seen 
upon it, and replace the comb again in the 
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hive. This operation of removing the royal 
cells will take about 5 minutes; when done, re- 
turn the swarm immediate.y to the hive. The old 

ueen, which led it off, finding, by this process, 
that there is no royal brood left in the hive to 
succeed her, will not again attempt to leave it. 
Persons who have never practiced this method 
will be surprised to find how easily it is accom- 
plished. In some eases the help of a puff or two 
of tobacco smoke may be useful, should the 
few bees left be angry, or the operator feel at all 
timid. The readiest way of returning the 
swarm will be to lay a board upon the floor- 
board of the hive, and parallel with it, upon 
which, by a smart and sudden movement, shake 
the swarm, and as nigh to the entrance of 
the parent hive as can be done conveniently, 
and with the finger, or piece of wood, guide a 
few bees to the entrance, and the remainder will 
follow immediately. Swarming is frequently 
much later than usual, if May be wet and on. 
and the stocks be very weak. It is very prob- 
able that 2d and 8d swarms will be coming in 
July, and should it prove so, we would recom- 
mend their being united to late swarms, or3 or 4 
of them being put together. 

AUGUST.—It will be quite useless to give ad- 
ditional room to any colony of bees, be they ev- 
er so prosperous, after the month of July is end- 
ed; for the honey season is fast drawing to a 
Close, and the population of the hives very much 
upon the decrease, not only from the killing of 
the drones, but by the death of numbers of the 
workers. Where 2d and 3d swarms have been 
hived by themselves, they will generally be 
found too poor to live through the winter, even 
with feeding. Late swarms and stocks that are 
weak, must be closely watched, and if the least 
appearance of robbing is discovered, the en- 
trance of the hive must be closed, so as to admit 
but one bee at atime. Weeds or small brush set 
up before the entrances to hives, will prove 
considerable of a barrier against robber bees, 
as they dislike very much to approach the en- 
trance by winding passages. For very bad cases 
of robbing, a wet oth hung over the entrance 
and kept dripping, is generally very effective. 
Too much heat is always injurious to bees, and 
they should not be exposed to the sun in sultry 
weather; it renders them irritable, and exposes 
the comb to the danger of being melted. Those 
persons who have been so fortunate as to get 
their glasses filled with honey, will now be pre- 
paring to take them off. Do this with great 
caution. Weigh the hives, and if it can be sat- 
isfactorily proved that they will contain 20 Ibs. 
of honey each when the glasses are removed, all 
well; but, if not, let the glass or box remain 
upon the stock hive until the bees have emptied 
it of its honey; as soon as this is ascertained, 
let it. be removed. 

SEPTEMBER.—About the middle of Septem- 
ber examine the hives; at all events, do not, 
whatever may be the aspect of the season, neg- 
lect. this necessary operation until October. It 
is now quite time to remove glasses from hives 
intemal for stocks, and to see that each one 
contains at least 20 Ibs. of honey ; if not, they 
had better at once be made up to that weight 
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by feeding. The end of the month will be a good 
time to examine the pedestals upon which the 
stocks are placed ; for it is not unusual to hear 
of a stock being destroyed by the pedestal de- 
caying just below the surface of the earth, so 
that by a strong wind, or anything accidentally 
going against it, it is broken, and the combs by 
the fall so misplaced as to render the stock of 
little or no value. 

OCTOBER.—In most northern sections, bees 
that are to be kept indoors should be placed in 
winter quarters this month. Those to be win- 
tered out of doors, should be properly packed 
and protected. A system of wintering, by which 
one shall have nothing but good strong stocks 
in the spring, will go further in insuring a prof- 
itable season than anything else connected with 
bee-keeping. Defending them effectually from 
wet, is of first importance. Narrowing the en- 
trances, to prevent the ingress of mice, is also 
necessary, as well as their destruction in the 
neighborhood of the apiary. Having done this, 
and taken effectual means for keeping the hive 
free from damp, very little fear need be enter- 
tained of their being safely carried through the 
winter without any further attention beyond 
that of occasionally cleaning the floor-boards 
and shutting up the hive while snow lies upon 
the ground. 

NOVEMBER. — Remove the top story of the 
hive ; take off all surplus honey boxes; place 
the lids on the brood chambers, and they are 
read, to wheel into winter quarters as soon as 
the proper time comes, which varies with lati- 
tude, but in Central Lllinois is, as a rule, about 
the middle of November. Select a nice cool 
day or evening, about the middle of November, 
soon after the bees have had a good purifyin 
flight. Close up the entrances of the hives, be 
place as many as is desired into the repository, 
and stack the hives one upon another as high 
as you can lift them, always being very care- 
ful as you stack them up to raise each lid 4 
in. above the hive all around, by slipping un- 
der the lid a suitable number of 3 in. pieces 
prepared for the purpose. Avoid placing the 
hives against the walls of the building, as this 


might produce a concussion among the bees 
from an outside jar of the building. Look in- 
to the hives as they begin to stay indoors. If 
there is not enough honey to carry the colony 
through the winter, give it a frame of honey from 
another hive, or, in case all are found to be short, 
feed a little syrup every warm day. In hives 
of wood, it is necessary, during the winter 
months, to withdraw one of the slides at the 
top of the hive, and place over the opening a 


feeder or small glass for the purpose of ere 
ing off the condensed vapor, which would oth- 
erwise run down the sides of the hive, and cause 
dampness and moldiness to the combs, and 
sometimes the entire destruction of the stock. 
DECEMBER. —The population of the hives 
will now be found to be very much reduced ; 
but alarm for their safety on that account need 
not be entertained. Stocks will require but 
little attention during this month beyond clean- 
ing the floor-boards, and seeing that there is 
neither damp nor mold in the hives; and if the 
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floor-boards are observed to be quite dry, it will 
be a pretty sure indication that all is right with- 
in. During this month bees should not be in- 
terrupted, unless there come a warm day. All 
hives should have the brood chambers contract- 
ed to just what combs the bees can cover, and a 
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the combs with some absorbing material on it- 
Have the hive covers well secured, so that the 
wind may not blow them of, and place a few 
boards over the hives, to keep off the snow and 
rain. The west and north winds should not 
strike the hives. 
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BREEDS. 


good quilt or piece of carpet placed just above 
0: 
0 


REMARKS. — Domestication has produced 
numerous varieties of the silkworm, every differ- 
ent climate into which it has been carried hav- 
ing produced some changes in the quality of the 
silk, or the shape or color of the cocoons, or al- 
tered the habits of the worm. The wild silk- 
worm is much more prolific than the domesti- 
cated. The latter has almost lost its generative 
power, reproducing only once a year. The 
wild ae ne is therefore of much greater value 
‘than the domesticated, for breeding purposes. 

ATTACUS ATLAS.—The larva, when hatched, 
is black, with long, white soft spines. In the 
subsequent stages the larva appears almost en- 
tirely white; this is due to a white powder, 
which covers not only the tubercles, Du the 
greater part of the body. 
stuges, the color seems orange on the parts of 
' the body from which no farina is secreted. 

ATTACUS AUROTA. — Found in Brazil and 
equatorial America. Various names are given 
to different races of Aurota, as if they were dis- 
iinet species. Attacus speculifer, found in 
Brazil, is so much like the true type Awrota, 
that it seems but a variety, if it be even a vari- 
ety. The male moth of the Auzota is blotched 
all over with reddish brown; the female is pale 
green. In French Guiana they have 6 genera- 
tions every year. 

ATTACUS CYNTHIA. — The larva of Attacus 
cynthia (ailantus silkworm) is covered, but not 
so thickly, with a white farina, in its last stages. 
On removing the powder, the skin of the larvze is 
green. There are 6 rows of spines on the larva, 
the 2 rows on the top of the back being the 
longest ; the 2 lateral rows are very small and 
almost filiform. The farina on the 4 top spines 
is so thick that they look as if covered with 
hoar frost. In the 5th stage the larva seems 
of a yellowish green, the tips of the spines blue; 
the anal segment is blue, with small black spots. 
and has on each side an orange red ring. 

ATTACUS PERNYI.—This most valuable oak 
silkworm, now thoroughly acclimatized in 
Spain, where it is double-brooded, has been 
reared in the United States. Worms, which 
had left oak trees, the foliage of which had be- 
come dry and tough in consequence of the heat, 
have been found feeding on hawthorn bushes 
growing close to the oak trees. Other Pernyi 
larvee were found on apple trees in a garden, 
where they reached an enormous size. 

BOMBYX CYNTHIA.—A new variety of the 
silkworm introduced into Europe from the East 


In the 2d and 8d | 


Indies and naturalized in Malta. They wilt 
thrive upon the leaves of the castor oil plant, 
lettuce, wild endive, weeping willow, ete. It re- 
produces itself several times in the course of a 
year. The cocoon, not being entirely closed, the 
chrysalis may emerge from its cell without injur- 
ing the value of the cocoon. The aperture is 
covered in a very novel manner. On the side 
from which the moth issues, the cocoon is term- 
inated in the form of a cone, formed by the 
convergence of a crown of. stiff, continuous 
threads, running in such a manner as to prolong 
that part of the cocoon, and render the entrance 
impassable from the outside, while it is easil 
traversed by the imprisoned grub, which, as it 
is transformed, pushes its way out, by stretch- 
ing the elastic sides of this cone. The stiff 
threads constituting the cone-shaped append- 
ages of the cocoon, are glued, doubled, and 
folded on each other in such a manner as to re- 
tain their ala integrity after the hatching 
of the moth. 

GATURNIA CLEANOTHA. — This variety was 
recently discovered in California. It is of the 
same species as the Chinese silkworm, but su- 
perior. Silk of excellent quality has been pro- 
duced from it. 

PROMETHEA.—This worm is very closely al- 
lied to the Cynthia, and is spared by the spar- 
rows. 


SAMIA CLEANOTHI.—A native of California. 


| The ground color of the wings is of a uniform 


reddish brown; the bands and markings are 
pure white. The cocoon has the open end very 


| pointed and pear-shaped; its color is iron-gray. 


The inside cocoon is brown and small compared 
to the outside envelop. The moths emerge 
from the 3d of April to the 18th of July. 

SAMIA GLOVERI.—This fine species has only 
been found in Utah and Arizona. The cocoons 
were collected in plantations of a las of wil- 
low with small, narrow leaves. The cocoon is 
of a silvery gray outside; the rough envelop 
adheres to the cocoon inside, which is of a very 
dark brown. The Glovert moths emerge from 
the middle of April to the middle of July. 

TELEA POLYPHEMUS.—This silkworm pro- 
duces a closed cocoon, a little smaller than that 
of Pernyi, and is the best of the silix producers 
of the United States. The silk is white, very 
fine, and of a superior quality. It is double- 
brooded in Alabama and in the Southern 
States; in the Northern States it is single- 
brooded. 
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Tue silkworm exists in 4 stages: Egg; larva | 
or caterpillar; chrysalis; and adult, imago or 
moth. 


FiGG STAGE. | 
CHARACTERISTICS. — The eggs are laid by | 
the moth, and are numerous, about the size of 2 | 
pin’s head, and are not attached together. The | 
color, when first deposited, is yellow, and this 
color they retain if unimpregnated. If impreg- | 
nated, they soon acquire a gray, slate, lilac, vio- | 
let, or even dark green hue, according to varie- 
ty or breed. They also become indented. When | 
diseased, they assume a still darker and dull 
tint. With some varieties they are fastened to 
the substance upon which they are deposited by 
a gummy secretion of the moth produced in the 
act of ovipositing. As the hatching point ap- 
proaches, the egg becomes lighter in color, 
which is due to the fact that the fluid contents 
become concentrated into the centre, forming 
the worm, leaving an intervening space between 
it and the shell, which is semi-transparent. 

HATCHING.—The eggs are laid at the end of | 
summer, and hatched at the beginning of the | 
next summer. When the buds of the mulberry 
begin to burst, remove the eggs from the ice, 
and put in a cool place for 2 or 8 days, so that 
they may be brought gradually to the temper- 
ture of the air. As soon as the mulberry leaves 
have begun to open, spread the eggs on clean 
white paper; 1 oz, will require 1 sq. ft. of sur- 
face. The temperature should be about 70°, 
and may gradually increase about 1° or 2° a 
day to 75° or 80°. They will hatch usually in 
5 days, but the higher the temperature the soon- 
er the hatching. The worms hatch out in the 
inorning for 8 or 4 successive days. Those who 
wish to rear worms in June, can rub the new 
eggs with a whisk brush for about 10 minutes, 
or until a shiny appearance has been produced ; 
then, if the weather is warm, they will hatch 
themselves; otherwise, they require artificial 
heat; 1 oz. of the eggs will produce about 
40,000 worms. 

PRESERVATION.—The eggs are best preserv- 
ed on the cloth where originally deposited, as 
they are protected by a natural coating of var- 
nish, and, being fastened, the worms, when 
hatching, eat their way out better. For com- 
mercial purposes, they are usually detached dur- 
ing the winter by immersing the cloth contain- | 
ing thein in cool soft water for a few moments; 
the moisture is drained off by means of blotting 
paper, and the eggs gently removed with a pa- 
per knife; they are then washed in soft water, 
thoroughly dried, and put away for safe keep- | 
ing. The eggs are usually kept at the temper- | 

| 
| 
| 
| 


ature of ice until hatching time. The Japanese 
producers sell their eggs on cards or cartoons 
made of coarse silk. The cards are placed in 
wooden frames, the rims of which are varnished, 
so that the moths, disliking the varnish, are 
made to confine their eggs upon the cards, 
which are consequently covered in a very regu- 


| important. 
| they are very fond of the larvee. 


lar and uniform manner, as is desirable. 

WINTERING.—There is little danger of pre- 
mature hatching until December, but from that 
time on the eggs should be kept in a cool, dry 
room, in tin boxes, to prevent the ravages of 
rats and mice. They are most safely stored in 
a dry cellar, where the temperature rarely sinks 
below the freezing point, and they should be oe- 
casionally looked at to make sure that they are 
not affected by mold. If at any time mold be per- 
ceived upon them, it should beat once rubbed or 
brushed off and the atmosphere made drier. If 
the tin boxes be perforated on two sides, and the 
perforations covered with fine wire gauze, the 
chances of injury will be lessened. The eggs 
may also be tied up in small bags and hung to 
the ceiling of the cold room. The string of the 
bag should be passed through a bottle neck, or 
a piece of tin, to prevent injury from rats and 
mice. The temperature should never be allow- 
ed to rise above 40° F., but may be allowed to 
sink below freezing point without injury. In- 
deed, eggs sent from one country to another, 
are usually packed in ice. They should be kept 
at a low temperature until the mulberry leaves 
are well started in the spring, and great care 
must be taken as the weather grows warmer to 
prevent hatching before their food is ready for 
them, since both the mulberry and osage orange 
are rather late in leafing out. 


CATERPILLAR STAGE. 

COLOR. — The color of the newly-hatched 
worm is black or dark gray, covered with long, 
stiff hairs, which spring from pale colored tuber- 
cles. Different shades of dark gray will, however, 
be found among worms hatching from the same 
batch of eggs. The hairs and tubercles are 
not noticeable after the first molt, andthe worm 
gradually gets lighter, until, in the last stage, it 


5 > 2 
| is of a cream white color. It never becomes en- 


tirely smooth, as there are short hairs along the 
sides, and very minute ones, not noticeable with 
the unaided eye, all over the body. While feed- 
ing, the worm 1s of a light green color, and soft 
as velvet to the touch, 

COCOONERY.—Any sort of a house or room 
may be used for hatching and raising silkworms 
provided it is well lighted, well aired, and can 
be kept tolerably uniform in temperature ; fire 
will be needed on cool nights and rainy days. 
Direct sunshine should be excluded, which may 
be done by window blinds on the sunny sides of 
the room. For a small crop, a room on the 
north side of the house is best. Ventilation 
should be secured from the upper part of the 
room, to avoid direct draughts upon the worms. 
A close, hot air is injurious, and any sudden ov 
great change of temperature. Cleanliness is very 
Rats and ants must be excluded, as 
The odors of 
smoke and tobacco are fatal. Both the room 
and the apparatus should be arranged to secure 
us nearly as possible the same condition which 


' the worm finds on the tree. A frame or plat- 
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form which will allow the free circulation of air | needed is perforated paper and netting (mosqui- 


from below and on all sides, and the ready re- 
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Platform for Rearing Worms. 


moval of litter and stale leaves, should be used. 
The best appliance in use is that represented 
by the illustration. To the floor pe ceiling, 
or to the joists, are fastened a succession of 
parallel sets of five uprights, bars or sticks, 
which are 14, 2or 3 in. thick ; 2 of these sets are 
represented as touching the floor at 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, and 6,7, etc. The uprights are about 1 ft. 
apart in the sets, and the sets running the 
length of the room, about 5 ft, apart, and the 
whole should be not less than 2 ft. from the 
wall. The uprights have sloping pins or nails 
driven into them 44 or 5 in. apart. On these, 
as at A, A, A, A, and OC, C, C, C, are laid a se- 
ries of 5 bars or sticks, and across these little 
rods or straight twigs; the first of these plat- 
forms may be 5 or 6 in. from the floor, and the 
next (C, C, ©, C,) say 2 or 3 ft. above that, and 
soon, as high as one chooses to go; but 2 are 
as many as can be easily managed without steps. 
On these platforms are placed. the papers or 
frames containing the youn 

worms, up to the 8d or 4th 
age, and after that the twigs 
or small branches of mul- 
berry leaves with the worms. 
All the timber of both room 
and apparatus must be seas- 
oned. The papers contain- 
ing the young worms may 
be laid on these platforms 
directly, but it is perhaps 
better to use frames like 
that represented in the il- 
lustration, The bars (A, A, 
and B, B,) are Zin. thick; the 
cross slats, or laths (a, 6,) are 
$ in thick, 1 in. or less wide, 
and lin. apart. It is better to make these frames 
23 ft. by 5, so that 2 of them will occupy, cross- 


Frame. 


trebled by removing 


to or other) about the size of the frames, for the 
pda stages of the worms. The paper should 

ave sufficient strength and stiffness, so that it 
can be lifted with the worms on it without hud- 
dling them. A good quality of merchants’ 
wrapping paper will do. 

FEEDING.—The worms should be fed as soon 
as hatched and removed, by sprinkling young 
and tender leaves over the tray. Repeat the 
feeding every 2 hours during the first age, and 
afterwards every 8 or 4 hours. Give the first 
feed at 5 o’clock inthe morning, and the last at 
10 or 11 at night. Before each feeding, spread 
a net or paper over the worm and place the 
leaves on it. About every 2 days lift the net with 
the worms to anew frame and remove the litter. 
The space must be increased as the worms 
grow, so as to avoid crowding. They will need 
double space the second day. To accomplish 
this in feeding, when about 4 the worms have 
come through the net or paper, remove and 
place a second paper with leaves for the re- 
mainder; in the same way the space may de 

} at a time. The leaves 
should be spread evenly so that the worms may’ 
get the same amount of food and keep togeth- 
er in their growth, as it is important to have 
them molt together. The leaves must be fed 
fresh and dry, never wet or wilted. Gather the 
leaves in the evening for the next morning’s 
meal, and, when rain threatens, gather a day 
ahead, and keep in an airy, cool place, stirring 
occasionally to prevent heating and fermentation, 
which will ruin them. When food isscarce, low- 
er the temperature of the room and _ the worms 
will eat less. For young worms, gather only the 
small leaves. After the second age, small twigs 
or branches may be cut with the leaves. Cut up 
the mulberry leaves on a chopping-board; they 
can not be chopped too fine, because the more 
the leaf is chopped, the more fresh-cut edges 
there are to which the young insects fasten 
themelves In this manner, a few oz. of leaves 
will present so many edges and sides that 100,- 
000 insects may feed in a very small space, In this 
state they bite the leaf quickly, and it is con- 
sumed before it becomes withered. It is better 
to keep the silkworm a day without food than 
to give it wet. If gathered wet, the leaves 
should be spread on the floor, and afterwards 
dried, by a few lbs. being shaken at a time in 
a sheet, which speedily absorbs all moisture. If 
the weather is very warm, feed lighter and oft- 
ener. If the worms do not eat all their feed, 
give them less at a time. 

FOOD.— The Chincapin oak, growing in the 
California mountains, will feed the wild Chinese 
silkworm; some of the other kinds of oak, that 
grow upon the coast, can be utilized for food.— 
Lettuce. The silkworm will eat lettuce leaves, if 
given before it has tasted those of the mulberry. 
— Mulberry. There are 11 varieties of the Me 
rus alba, or white mulberry, Among them are 
the Morus multicaulus, Morus tartarica, Mo- 
rus maretta, Morus japonica, English white, 
and others. The Morus tartarica, from Rus- 
sia, where it has long been grown and used for 


se, 1 platform. The only additional apparatus | silk, is one of the favorites. It produces a red- 
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dish-white fruit of inferior quality, and is easily 


propagated. It flourishes best in light sandy 
or gravelly soils. One full grown tree will yield 
from 200 to 300 lbs. of leaves ; 200 trees may be 
planted on 1 acre of land. In 3 years they will 
yield, under fair conditions of soil and cultiva- 
tion, 10 to 12 lbs. of leaves each, or more than 
2,000 Ibs. per acre; 1,800 lbs. suffice for 1 oz. 
of eggs, and will produce 100 to 120 Ibs. of 
cocoons. At 7 or8 years the yield will be 10 
fold. — Osage Orange. This affords a good sub- 
stitute for the mulberry, and will make excel- 
lent cocoons. Those who use this plant as silk- 
worm food, must bear in mind that the shoots 
from a hedgerow become very vigorous and 
succulent by the time the worms are in the last 
age. These more milky and succulent termin- 
al leaves should be thrown aside and not used, 
as they are apt to induce flaccidity and disease. 
In avoiding ike more tender leaves, and using 
only the older and firmer ones, especially when 
the worms are large, consists the whole secret 
of the successful rearing of silkworms on this 
plant; and if care be had in this respect there 
will be no appreciable difference in the silk crop 
from osage orange as compared with that from 
mulberry. 

LONGEVITY. — The time of the silkworm’s 
life in the caterpillar stage is generally from 6 
to8 weeks; about 5 days are occupied in the 
spinning of the cocoon; about 2 or 8 weeks 
elapse before the perfect insect or moth comes 
forth. The life of the caterpillar is commonly 
divided into 5 “ages,” these ages being defined 
by the same number of “ molts.” 

MOLTING.—The Ist age of the caterpillar ex- 
tends from the Ist to the 6th day, or to the end 
of the Ist molt. The 2d age extends from the 
6th to the 10th day, or to the end of the 2d 
molt. The 8d age extends from the 10th to the 
16th day, or to the end of the 8d molt. The 
4th age extends from the 16th day to the 238d, 
or to the end of the 4th molt. The 5th age ex- 
tends from the 22d to the 28d day, orto the 
end of the 5th molt. When the time for their 
sleep approaches, the worms lose appetite and 
raise their heads with a waving motion. When 
any of the worms are seen in this state, give a 
light fresh feed to hurry up the tardy ones. Dur- 
ing their torper they eat nothing. As soon as 
their skin is shed their activity and appetite re- 
turn. This process is usually over in about 80 
hours. No food should be given until about all 
of the batch are through the molt and ready to 
make an even start; or if the last are much de- 
layed, give a light feed to the first, and feed the 
last more copiously, and keep them warmer for 
a day or so, that they may overtake the first. 
This rule need not be observed after the 4th 
molt. After molting, the space will generally 
need to be doubled. The worms usually pass 
through the Ist molt without difficulty. The 
2d and 3d casting of the skin takes place with 
but little more difficulty than the 1st; but the 
4th is more laborious, and the worms not only 
take more time in undergoing it, but often per- 
ish in the act. At this molt it is perhaps better 
to give the more forward individuals a light 
feed as soon as they have completed the change, 


inasmuch as it is the last molt and but little is 
to be gained by the retardation, and it is 
important to feed them all that they will eat, 
since much of the nutriment given during the 
last age goes for the elaboration of the silk. At 
each successive molt the color of the worm has 
been gradually whitening, until it is now of a 
decided cream color. Some breeds, however, 
remain dark, and occasionally there is an indi- 
vidual with zebra-like markings. During the 
last few days the worms require the greatest 
care and attention. All excrement and litter 
must be often removed, and the sickly and dis- 
eased ones watched for and removed from the 
rest. The quantity of leaves which they devour 
in this 5th age is something enormous, and the 
feeding will keep the attendant busily employ- 
ed. Summed up, the requisites to successful 
silkworm raising are: Ist. Uniformity of age in 
the individuals of the same tray, so as to insure 
their molting simultaneously ; 2d. No intermis- 
sion in the supply of fresh food, except during 
the molting periods; 3d. Plenty of room, so 
that the worms may not too closely crowd each 
other; 4th. Fresh air and as uniform tempera- 
ture as possible; 5th. Cleanliness; the last 3 are 
particularly necessary during the 4th and 5th 
ages. 

USCARDINE.—A worm about to die of this 
disease becomes languid, and the pulsations of 
the dorsal vessel, or heart, become insensible. It 
suddenly dies, and in a few hours becomes stiff, 
rigid and discolored ; and, finally, in about a 
day, a white powder or efflorescence manifests 
itself, and soon entirely covers the body, devel- 
outa most rapidly in a warm, humid atmos- 
phere. No outward sign indicates the first stage 
of the disease, and though it attacks worms of 
all ages, it is by far the most fatal in the 5th or 
last age, just before the transformation. 

PESTS.—Silkworms are subject to many cas- 
ualties, besides suffering severely from want of 
cleanliness, cold apartments, moisture and tem- 
pests. Large numbers are every year killed by 
the operation of some or all of these causes; 
but more disastrous than any other is the effect 
of thunder. The most beautiful worms which 
have passed safely through all their molting seas- 
ons, are frequently killed by the operation of 
electricity. Red ants are great enemies of the 
silkworm, as also spiders, mice and rats. 

SPINNING.— With 8 or 10 days of busy feed- 
ing, after the last molt, the worms will begin to 
lose appetite, shrink in size, become restless, and 
throw out silk, and the arches for the spinning 
of the cocoons must now be prepared. These 
can be made of twigs of different trees, 2 or 3 
ft. long, set up upon the shelves over the worms, 
and made to interlock in the form of an arch 
above them. Interlace these twigs with broom 
corn, hemlock, or other well-dried brush. The 
feet of each arch should be only about 1 ft. 
apart. The temperature of the room should 
now be kept above 80°, as the silk does not flow 
so freely in a cool atmosphere. The worms 
will immediately mount into the branches and 
commence to spin their cocoons. They will not 
all mount at the same time, and those which are 
more tardy should be fed often, but in small 
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quantities at a time, in order to economize the 
leaves, as almost every moment some will quit 
and mount. There will always be a few which 
altogether fail to mount, and prefer to spin in 
their trays. It is best, therefore, after the bulk 
have mounted, to remove the trays and lay 
brush carefully over them. The fact that the 
worms already mounted, make a final discharge 
ot soft and semi-fluid excrement before begin- 
ning to spin, makes this separation necessary; 
as otherwise the cocoons of the lower ones would 
be badly soiled. As the worms begin to spin, 
they should be carefully watched to guard 
against 2 or 8 of them making what is called 
a double or triple cocoon, which would be unfit 
for reeling purposes. 
about to spin up too near another, it should be 
carefully removed to another part of the arch. 
In 2 or 3 days the spinning will have been com- 
pleted. The cocoon, when finished, is much 
shorter than the body, which, being bent, is 
completely inclosed in it. The cocoon is about 
the size of a pigeon’s egg, 1 to 14 in. long, and 
of a bright yellow color. 


Whenever one worm is | 


CHRYSALIS STAGE. 


neither heat nor cold hurts them, but want, of 
air will smother them at once. 
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VENTILATION.— The worm needs pure air, 
and must have an abundance of it; therefore, 
if the weather is at from 75° to 80°, keep the 


windows and doors wide open, avoiding strong | 


draughts, as they will give the worms cold, and 
ly kill them. 


surely 


During the month of May | 


CHRYSALIS STAGE. 
CHRYSALIS.—The chrysalis is a brown, oval 


| body, which is inclosed in a bright yellow co- 
coon; it is considerably less in size than the tull- 


CHRYSALIS STAGE. 


grown worm. Intheex- 
ternal integument may 
be traced folds corres- 
pre with the ab- 
; ominal rings, the 
Chrysalis. wings folded over the 
breast, the antenne, and the eyes of the inclosed 
insect—the future moth. At the posterior end 
of the chrysalis, pushed closely up the wall 
of the cocoon, is the last larval skin, compress- 
ed into a dry wad of wrinkled integument. 
COCOON.—The cocoon consists of an outer 
covering of loose silk, known as floss, which is 
used for carding, and is spun by the worm in 
first getting its bearings. The amount of this 
loose silk varies in different breeds. The inner 
cocoon is tough, strong and compact, composed 
of a firm, continuous thread, which is, however, 
not wound in concentric circles, as might be 
supposed, but irregularly, in short figure of 8 
loops, first. in one place and then in another, so 
that in reeling, several yards of silk may be tak- 
eu off without the cocoon turning round. In 
form the cocoon is usually oval, and in color 
yellowish, but in both these features it varies 
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greatly, being either pure silvery white, cream 
or carneous, green, and even roseate, and very 
often constricted in the middle. It has always 
been considered possible to distinguish the sex 
of the contained insect from the general shape 
of the cocoon, those containing males being 
slender, depressed in the middle, and pointed at 
both ends, while the female cocoons are of a 
larger size and rounded form, and resemble in 
shape a hen’s egg, with equal ends. Eight days 
from the time the spinning commenced, it will 
be time to gather the cocoons. The arches 
should be carefully taken apart, and the spotted 
or stained cocoons first removed anda laid aside. 
Care should be taken not to stain the clean ones 
with the black fluids of such worms as may 
have died and become putrid, for’there are al- 
ways afew of these in every cocoonry. The 
hardiest, brightest and most substantial cocoons 
are saved for seed, strung on threads by means 
of a long needle, so passed through them as not 
to injure the occupant, and hung up ina moder- 
ately warm position. Both male and female 
cocoons are kept. 

CHOKING THE CHRYSALIS. — When the 
cocoons are intended for reeling purposes, the 
chrysnlis should be killed before it is time for 
it to burst the shell and come forth as a moth; 
for by so doing the thread is cut and the silk in- 
jured for the reel. There are several methods of- 
killing or choking the chrysalis, which are as fol- | 
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lows: Dry Heat Method. The cocoons are placed 
in shallow baskets, and slipped on iron drawers 
into an oven, which is kept heated to a temper- 
ature of about 200° F. This should not be in- 
creased for fear of burning the silk. This opera- 
tion lasts from 2 to 24 hours. A certain humming 
noise continues so long as there is any life, and 
its cessation is is an indication that the chrysal- 
ides are all dead. Where the choking is well 
done, there is little loss, only about 1 per cent. 
of the cocoons bursting at the ends. After chok- 
ing in this manner, the cocoons should be strewn 
upon long wooden shelves in the shade, with 
»lenty of air, and, for the first few days, frequent- 
y stirred. After remaining on these shelves for 
about 2 months, with occasional stirrings, the 
chrysalides become quite dry, and the cocoons 
will preserve indefinitely. Choking may also 
usually be effected by exposing the cocoons to 
the hot sunshine, from 9 o’clock till 4, for 2 or 
3 days. A longer time is needed if there ismuch 
air stirring, or the sunshine is not strong. And 
the process is surer if conducted in a shallow box 
under glass, with a crevice for the escape of 
moisture. In either case guard against ants. The 
stifling should be attended to as soon as the co- 
coons are gathered, lest cloudy weather in- 
tervene. In this case the result may be reached 
by packing the cocoons in a barrel, carefully 
lined with paper, so as to be nearly air-tight, 
with alternate sprinklings of camphor, roughly 
granulated with the hand, beginning with camph- 
or on the bottom, then 3 or 4 in. of cocoons; 
again camphor, and so on, finally closing the 
barrel for 2 or 83 days; using about 1 Ib. of 
camphor to the barrel. After 3 or 4 days, spread 
the cocoons on boards or shelves to dry, in an 
airy room or attic, stirring frequently the first 
2 or 8 days, and afterwards occasionally for 
about 2 months, when they will be thoroughly 
dry, and may be packed for market. Guard must 
be kept against rats and mice, ants and smaller 
insects, which will penetrate the chrysalides and 
injure the silk. The latter may be expelled by 
a sprinkling of camphor or other insectifuge 
drugs, or by the bark of sassafras root, or chips 
of red cedar, tobacco stems, ete.—Steam Method. 
This is a much quicker process than the dry heat 
method. The cocoons should be put into a bag 
of coarse flannel, or a basket, and steamed for 
hour over boiling water, exactly in the same 
manner as potatoes are steamed. When suftic- 
iently steamed, they should be spread on a cloth 
on the same frames upon which the worms have 
been fed; these being net-work, the air passes 
through and dries the cocoons; they should be 
turned and moved occasionally to prevent fer- 
mentation, and should not be heaped upon one 
another above 2 in. deep. — Vacuum Box Meth- 
od. Inthe colder climates it has been suggested 
that the chrysalides could be well choked, with 
no injury to the cocoons, by placing them in a 
vacuum box and exhausting the air. Chloro- 
form has also been used to a certain extent. 
LONGEVITY.—The chrysalis state continues 
from 2 to 8 weeks, when the skin bursts and 
the moth emerges. 
REELING.—The cocoons are plunged into 

water, when it is near the boiling point, and 
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moved about so that the gum which fastens the 
threads becomes uniformly and thoroughly soft- 
ened. They are then beaten with a small birch- 
en broom, having the tips split, so that the loose 
threads readily fasten to them. After beating a 
short time, the operator gets all the cocoons 
fastened, and, taking the bundle of threads, 
shakes the cocoons till each hangs but by a 
single one. She now takes up 5 or more threads, 
according to the quality of silk wanted, unites 
them, and introduces the combined staple or 
strand into a little glass eye on one side of the 
basin. She then forms a 2d similar strand, and 
introduces it into a 2d eve on theother side. The 
strands are then brought together, twisted sey- 
eral times, separated above the twist, and intro- 
duced into 2 other glass eyes orringlets through 
which they are led, 1 to each end of the reel or 
tambour, which is kept revolving in a steady, 
rapid manner, and to which is also given a certain 
back-and-forth side motion. The great object in 
reeling is to get the threads uniform, rounded, 
well joined, properly freed from moisture, and 
so crossed on the real that they will not stick or 


| through the winter. 
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temperature is,on the contrary, too low. The 
operator is supplied with a skimmer with which 
to remove all chrysalides and refuse silk; also 
with a basin of cold water in which to cool her 
fingers, which are being constantly dipped in the 
hot basin. This constitutes the whole operation 
of unwinding. 

SEED. — ‘The very best of the firm cocoons 
should be chosen as seed forthe next year, unless 
the raiser prefers buying his eggs to the trouble 
of caring for the moths and keeping the eggs 
Eggs bought from large 
establishments are apt to be untrustworthy, and 
it is well for all silk raisers to provide their own 
seed. These cocoons should be chosen for their 
firmness, and the fineness and color of the silk, 
rather than for their size. If white, take them 
of the purest white, neither soft nor satin-like; 
if yellow, give the preference to the straw-color- 
ed, which are the most sought after; and if they 
are the green of Japan, the greener they are, of 
a dark, sharp color, very glossy, the better_is 
the quality of the thread. Discard the pale shades 
in the last breed. If there are any double or triple 
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esr a, it is termed. These objects are attained 
by the twisting and the to-and-fro lateral move- 
ment of the reel, as also by properly regulating 
the distance between reel and basin. The uni- 
formity of the thread depends on the skill of the 
operator, who must supply a new thread as soon 
as one begins to give out. This is called nour- 
ishing the silk, and is done by dexterously cast- 
ing with the thumb the new thread_upon the 
combined strand, to which it immediately ad- 
heres. In this she must use much judgment, for 
the silk of a cocoon gradually gets lighter and 
finer as it approaches the end, and the uniform- 
ity of strand does not entirely depend on the 
uniformity in number of the individual threads 
forming it. Whenever the silk rises in locks, 
the temperature of the water is known to be too 


| cocoons in the batch, of the right color, qual- 


ity and consistency, they should be used before 
the others, as they are just as good for breeding 
purposes, though unfit for reeling. 


IMAGO STAGE. 


BURSTING THE COCOON.—In from 12 to 20 
days from the time when the worm commenced 
to spin, the moths begin to issue from the co- 
coons laid aside for breeding purposes. They 
issue most abundantly during ike early morning 
hours, from 4 to 8 o’clock, and, as they appear, 
they should be taken by the wings, and the 
sexes kept apart for a short time. The males 
may be readily distinguished from the females 


hot, and when it unwinds with difficulty, the | by their broader antenne and smaller bodies, 
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as also by the incessant fluttering of their wings. 
‘The females remain comparatively quiet, their 
abdomens being heavy and distended with eggs. 

REPRODUCTION.—A few hours after issuing, 
the sexes, in equal numbers, may be placed 
together, great care having been taken to de- 
stroy any that are at all deformed, in order to 


keep the breed as fine as possible. They should | 


be placed upon paper or card-board, and the 
room should be kept as dark as possible, in or- 
der that the males shall not uncouple them- 
selves. For the complete impregnation of the 
eggs, the sexes shoal be kept together for 
6 hours, neither more nor less, and occasion- 
ally visited in order to replace those males 
which may have become separated. Should 
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however, they may be thrown away. These last, 
as soon as separated, should be placed for a 
few minutes upon sheets of blotting paper, 
where they will free themselves of a quantity of 
greenish-yellow fluid. From the blotting paper 
they should be transferred to trays lined with 
cloth, upon which the eggs are to be laid. This 
cloth should be of the smoothest sort of woolen 
stuff rather than of linen or paper, if it is desired 
to remove the eggs ata future time, as they will 
stick so fast to the latter that it will be difficult 
to remove them without bruising. Upon these 
trays they may be placed in rows, and will im- 
mediately commence depositing. It is advisable 
to tip up the trays at one end, so that they in- 
cline a little, as the moths are then more apt to 


Moth Laying Eggs. 


there, on this day, more males than females is- 
sue, the superfluous males may be put in a closed 


box and kept till the next day, when this state | 


of things may be reversed. Should there, on 
the other hand, be a superfluity of females, a 
sufficient number of the strongest and most vig- 
orous males should be geld or at 4 hours 


and placed with the unpaired females for 6 | 


hours more. As the pairs are uncoupled at the 


end of 6 hours, care should be taken not to | 


injure either sex. The female should be held 
by the wings with one hand and the abdomen 
of the male gently pressed with the other. The 
males may then be laid aside in a box, as there 
may be use for them before all the moths have 
appeared, After all the females are impregnated, 


| lay their eggs uniformly. They should also be 


kept in the dark, in accordance with the noc- 
turnal habit of the moth. The temperature of 
the room should be kept at about 75°, and plen- 
ty of air given during oviposition. All of the 
thoroughly impregnated eggs will be laid in 
about 24 hours, and the moth should be remoy- 
ed after that length of time. She may con- 
tinue depositing a short time longer, but the 
egos should be kept by themselves and not mixed 
with the others. It will be well, also, if the best 
and purest breed be desired, to keep the eggs of 
those moths which were coupled with males 
that had been used before, separated from the 
eggs laid by those which where coupled with 
virgin males, 
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REMARKS.—To make good butter, requires 
gcd cows ; those not necessarily giving a large 

ow of milk, but a regular flow of rich milk, 
which will make butter of a waxy texture; and, 
to please the eye, of a deep yellow color. 
While improved systems of setting, and im- 
proved churns, workers, and salt, may save much 
time, labor and anxiety, and secure more uni- 
formity, good butter can be made without the 
improved machinery; but good butter cannot 
be made without good cows. The only difference 
between creamery and dairy butter is, that 
creamery butter is made in large quantities, 
and according to uniform and scientific rules, 
while dairy butter is made by different farmers 
in their dairies, from varying material, and no 
scientific system followed. 

BUTTER. To Make.—Set the milk according 
to the directions for Setting in Mirx; then 
skim (see Skimming, in MILK). Stir the cream 
every day ; and the day before churning, put 
the pot near the stove, to allow the cream to 
warmand get sour. To sour the cream, take 
the milk after it has stood 9 or 10 hours, and 
place it over a clear, slow fire, but do not boil 
it. The earthen pan, having its bottom much 
smaller than its top, when the milk is sufficient- 
ly heated, throws up the form of its bottom on 
the surface of the cream; it is therefore prefer- 
able to the tin pan, which, if almost as big at 
the bottom as at the top, gives no criterion to 
judge by, except the wrinkles on the cream be- 
come smaller, and the texture somewhat leath- 
ery. In summer, the process of scalding ought 
to be quicker than in winter, as in very hot 
weather, if the milk should be kept over too 
slow a fire, it would be apt to run or curdle. 
Now turn all the cream into the churn. The 
coloring (if any is to be used) may be added 
now, or worked into the butter after churning; 
but, by adding the color in the churn, it is easi- 
er and more evenly mixed with the butter. In 
churning, care should be taken that the agita- 
tion is not too rapid, or so violent as to injure 
the grain of the butter. In filling the churn, 


leave out whatever milk may be found at the 
bottom of the cream crock, as its sour taste will 
be sure to promote acidity in the butter, and 
give it a cheesy flavor. Churning should occu- 
py from 3 to $# of an hour; if the butter should 

e hard and granular, refusing to come togeth- 
er well, throw in a little warm water, churning 
all the while, and the butter will be gathered 
and ready to take up. When the butter is well 
churned, rinse it with cold water until the wa- 
ter runs off clear; then churn it together again 
and press the water out; instead of washing it, 
the buttermilk may be worked out. When it 
is taken out of the churn, work with the hand, 
which presses out most of the milk. Press a 
cloth repeatedly down upon it, to absorb all the 
remaining milk; the less it is beaten or work- 
ed, however, the better. Care must be observ- 
ed not to work enough to destroy the grain, 
or the butter will become sticky and adhere to 
the knives. 1 oz. of fine, purified dairy sali 
should be used for each lb. of butter. Salt is 
added by being sprinkled over the butter after 
it has been spread out in layers; a few turns 
should be given to the mass with the butter 
worker. The quality of the salt should be strong 
marine, free from the brine of mineral salt; the 
quantity may be that of about 10 oz. to 14 Ibs. 
of butter; rather more or less, according to the 
length of time which the butter is intended to be 

reserved; but it is generally thought that the 
bitter made during the summer months is the 
most suitable for salting, and that the sort 
which is made in the latter part of the season, 
not taking itso well, requires rather more. Some 
farmers use saltpetre, in the proportion of 3 oz. 
of salt to 4 of saltpetre to the lb. of 16 0z.; and 
although this forms a valuable pickle, if the 
salt be really good, yet it would unquestionably 
be much improved if 4 oz. of raw sugar were 
added to each lb. weight of salt. A compound 
of 1 part of sugar, 1 part of nitre, and 2 parts 
of the best Spanish salt, beat together into a fine 

owder, and mixed thoroughly with the butter, 
in the proportion of 1 oz. to the Ib., has been 
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found to keep the butter in every respect sweet | 


and sound during 2 
cask; it is also said to impart a rich, marrowy 


years that it was in the | 
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large dairies, where both butter and cheese are 
made, have 3 or 4 rooms: the milk-room, the 


| . . . 
churning-room, the cheese-room, containing the 


flavor that no other butter ever acquires, and | 


tastes but very little of the salt. 
BUTTER, To Make Come.—To 20 lbs. of but- 


ter, add 1 teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, and | 


L teaspoonful of powdered aluminate of sodium; 
yut into the cream at the time of churning. 
is claimed that this powder makes the butter 


come firm and solid, and gives it a clean, sweet | 


flavor, and that the yield of butter will be in- 


creased and nee of churning shortened; | 


but this method is not advisable, as it adds to 
the butter a part of the curd that belongs prop- 
erly to cheese-making only. 

BUTTER, To Color.—1. Annatto, 4 02.; cur- 
cuma, 1 0z.; sweet, nice lard, 4 Ib.; put 1 Ib. 
of the lard in an iron kettle on the stove, with 
the annatto; stir all the time to prevent burning; 

ut the cureuma and 1 Ib. of lard in another 
iron kettle; stir constantly to prevent burning; 
when the lard, which settles on top, looks ofa 
bright clear amber color, turn off the clear lard 
from both kettles into a jar, leaving the sedi- 
ment at the bottom in the kettle; put the rest 
of the lard on this and heat and stir again until 
it is all dissolved; strain it all together through 
toweling. —2. Annatto, 5 oz.; pulverized tur- 
meric, 6 0z.; saffron, 1 oz.; lard oil, 1 pt.; but- 
ter, 5 lbs.; the butter is first melted in a pan 
over the water-bath, and strained through a fine 
linen cloth; the saffron is made in 4 pt. tine- 
ture, and together with the turmeric and annat- 
to, is gradually stirred into the hot butter and 
oil, and boiled and stirred for about 15 minutes; 
it is then strained through a cloth as before, 
and stirred until cool. —3. Annatto, 10 parts ; 
caustic potassa, 14 parts; borax, 1 part; water, 
100 parts; tincture of turmeric, 20 parts; mix 
and filter. —4. Take 2 large-sized carrots; clean 
them thoroughly, and then with a knife scrape 
off the yellow exterior, leaving the white pith; 
soak the yellow part in boiling milk for 10 or 15 
minutes; strain boiling hot into the cream; this 
gives the cream the desired temperature, colors 
it nicely, and adds to the sweetness of the butter. 

DAIRY AND CREAMERY, Construction of. — 
The only respect in which a creamery is differ- 
ent froma dairy, is that it does the work of sev- 
eral dairies, and greatly reduces the cost of mak- 
ing the butter. If the first requisite of good 
butter is the cow, the second is the dairy-room; 
for it is useless to produce good milk if it is 
spoiled in the keeping. The best situation for a 
dairy is on the north side of the dwelling-house; 
one that is partly underground and has an 
apartment over it for churning, and washing 
pans, ete., is preferable, as_it will need no arti- 
ficial heating by a stove. One with brick walls, 
whitewashed with lime, plastered overhead, and 
with a cement or flag-stone floor, is best; have 
the windows above ground, and facing the 
south and west; cover the windows with fine 
wire gauze outside, and hinge them at the top, 
so that they may be opened by raising and 
hooking up the sash. The windows being close 
up to the ceiling ventilates the room complete- 
ly. Small dairies have only 1 or 2 rooms; but 
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cheese press, and the drying-room, where the 
cheeses are placed to harden; to these may be 
added a dealin: furnished with boiler, water, 
ete., forscalding and washing the dairy utensils, 
when it is not desirable to perform these opera- 
tions in the churning or cheese rooms. If room 
and means will not allow of a dairy, a substitute 
may be found, for keeping the milk fresh 48 
hours, in the following: A box or covered 
trough, 2 ft. deep, 18 in. wide, and longenough 
to hold 4 cans of milk, should be placed under 
someshade trees inthe back yard, a few yds. from 
the house well. Wooden pump tubing should 
lead from the pump into this trough; the milk 
cans, each holding one milking, are stored in the 
trough, which should be kept filled with water 
to within a few inches of the top, where the 
overflow passes through an orifice into open 
troughs, and hence to a large trough in the 
stock-yard. Thus, in watering the stock, the 
Meas in the milk trough is changed several times 
a day. 

DAIRY AND CREAMERY, Management of. — 
It is very necessary that every article should be 
kept perfectly clean. All utensils that have held 
milk or butter, should be scalded, scrubbed, and 
rinsed with cold water, before being used a 
second time. Ample means should be provided 
to insure thorough ventilation, by means of suit- 
able windows; but flies and other insects must 
be excluded. The temperature must be pres- 
erved as much as possible in an equable state, 
ranging from 45° to 55° F. In the summer, 
the heat may be lessened by sprinkling water 
upon the floor, which will produce a consider- 
able degree of cold by its evaporation. Should 
the temperature rise too high, it may be reduced 
by suspending a Pee of ice at a considerable 
distance from the floor, or by hanging up a wet 
sheet where the air will strike upon it. If 
in winter the cold should become too great, and 
the room is not provided with a stove, a barrel of 
hot water, closely covered, or a few hot bricks 
placed upon the floor, will prevent all mischief. 
A charcoal stove should never be used. Abund- 
ance of pure water is essential. _Dampness does 
no harmif the dairy is kept fresh and clean. 

IMPLEMENTS AND UTENSILS. — A_ great 
many utensils are necessary for a dairy in full 
working order. Formerly they were made most- 
ly of wood, now they are nearly all made of tin. 
The milk tins, which hold the milk, are both 


sii 
Butter Worker. 


large and small, as larger ones are generally re- 
quired in summer than in winter. A good-sized 
tin is 6 ft. long by 3 broad, and 5 in, deep. The 
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curd-breaker, used to grind the curd, is an in- 
strument about 1 ft. square, being a frame-work 
of tin cutters with 1 in. mesh, the handle 4 ft. 
long. Then there are vats of all sizes, which are 
usually made of elm, the cheese-press, the milk- 
warmer, bowls, strainers, coolers, girth butter- 
boards, markers, cloths, brushes and various 
other pots and pans. The butter-worker is also 
an important article in the dairy. It can be 
made entirely of wood, and is light to handle 
and move about. There are innumerable pat- 
ent churns in 
the market, the 
preference being 
much a matter 
of choice. A good 
home - made 
churn, like the 


cy 


Home-Made Churn. 


one in the illustration, may be made of any wa- 
ter-tight cask or barrel. The cover is held in place 
by a bar screwed loosely at one end to the head 
of the churn, and the other end falls into a 
hook, after the cover is adjusted. The second 


illustration also represents a churn, moved by | 


dog-power. A cream still is an important addi- 


Dog Power Churn. 


tion toa dairy. It is simply a kind of refriger- 
ator to maintain a temperature of about 60°. 
The ice-chambers are above the pans, and the 
pans rest on slats, except the lower tier. It will 
piers serviceable to those who keep asmall num- 
yer of cows, and who have no eee appliances 
for setting milk, but who can have ice at their 
command during summer, 

PACKING, STORING AND MARKETING.—The 
best package for pn i butter through the 
summer is a white oak pail, varnished on the 
outside, and made with a tight-fitting cover; or, 
for larger quantities, a white oak firkin should 
be used. The pails should be thoroughly scald- 
ed, next soaked in clean brine before being 
used, and then dusted with dry salt on the wet 


sides before the butter is putin. The butter 
should be packed solid, without any air spaces, 
and if the tub is not filled at once the butter 


should be covered with a little clear brine until 
the next packing is putin. When the tub is 
filled to within in. of the top, a piece of clean 
muslin, dipped in brine, should be placed over 
it and pressed down; dry salt is then laid ona 
level with the edge of the pail, and the cover is 
pressed down and fastened. The package is 
then kept in a cool, sweet cellar. Stone crocks, 
which hold 10 or 12 lbs. each, are also excellent 
vessels in which to pack butter. Fill them to 
within 3 in. of the top. A good plan is to make 
| along box; put 1 in. of salt in the bottom; 
put in the filled erocks; place 1 in. of salt all 
| around the packages, and on top of the butter 
| pour 1 pt. or more of clear brine as strong as 
| can be made from the best dairy salt; over this 
place a common plate, projecting over the edge 
| of the crock; over the plate place 1 in. or more 
of salt; put all in a cool, clean cellar, and cov- 
| er with paper anda board. Some butter goes 
| into market in the form of rolls; some pine- 
_apple, and other fancy forms for the table. 
Every person should be guided by circum- 
_ stances in his choice of styles for putting up 
butter, always being careful to give it a neat 
and attractive appearance. 
| RANCID BUTTER, To Purify.—1. Melt in twice 
its weight of boiling water and shake well; pour 
the melted butter into ice water to regain its 
consistence. — 2. Wash in good, new milk, in 
which the butyric acid, which causes the rancid- 
ity, is freely soluble. Wash afterward in cold 
spring water. — 8. First agitate the butter with 
hot water. On standing it soon separates from 
the water, when it is again agitated for. some 
time with an equal volume of fresh hot water, 
and a few oz. to the lb. of fresh animal char- 
coal, in coarse powder and free from dust. It 
is freed from charcoal by straining through a 
cloth while hot, and from the water by the dif- 
ference in specific gravity. The butter, when 
cold, is well washed with fresh milk to which a 
little sulphite of lime has been added ; then re- 
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worked, salted, and colored with a small quan- | that so much working tends to destroy the 


tity of annatto. 


An objection to this receipt is | grain and make the butter oily. 


——_—— 
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REMARKS.—Cheese is composed of the curd, 
or coagulated milk, and may be obtained from 
the caseous 
skimmed. Ifthus deprived of the cream, this 
**skim milk” cheese is, however, of a poor qual- 
ity ; and if intended to be good, the whole milk 
should be used, without any loss of cream. 
Cheese differs vastly in quality and flavor, ac- 
cording to the method employed in its manufac- 


ture and the richness of the milk of which it is | 
Limburger cheese is not considered | 


made. 
ready for consumption until it is partly putre- 
fied. 


quality of cheese is wanted, cream is frequently 
added to the curd. The addition of a pound or 
two of butter to the curd for a middling size 
cheese also vastly improves the quality of the 
product. 

CHEESE, To Make.—In making cheese, put 
the greater portion of the milk into a large tub, to 


which add the remainder, sufficiently heated to | 
raise the temperature to that of new milk; whisk | 
together, then add the rennet or rennet liquor, | 


and cover the tub. It is allowed to stand 
until completely turned, when the curd is gen- 
tly struck down several times with the skim- 
ming dish; after this it is allowed to subside. 
The cheese hoop, covered with cheese cloth, is 


next placed on a horse or ladder over the tub, | 


and filled with curd by means of the skimmer; 
care being taken to allow as little as possible of 
the oily particles or butter to run back with the 
whey. ‘The curd is pressed down with the 
het and more added as it sinks. This process 
is repeated until the curd rises to about 2 in. 
above the edge. The newly-formed cheese, thus 
partially separated from the whey, is now placed 
in a clean hoop, and a quantity of salt, to taste, 
added, as well as of annatto, when that coloring 
is used, after which a board is placed over an 
under it, and pressure applied for about 2 or 3 
hours. _The cheese is next turned out and sur- 
rounded by a fresh cheese-cloth, and then again 
replaced in the hoop, and submitted to pressure 
in the cheese-press for 8 or 10 hours, after which 
it is commonly removed from the press, salted 
all over and again pressed for 15 to 20 hours. The 
quality of the cheese depends on this part of the 
process, for, if any of the whey is left in the 
cheese, it rapidly becomes bad-flavored. Before 
placing it in the press the last time, pare the 
edges smooth; then wash the outside of the 
cheese in warm whey or water; wipe it dry, and 
cover the outside of it with annatto or reddle. 
CHEESE PRESS.—A good cheese press may 
be made at a trifling cost. The uprights are 2 
by 4 in. scantling, 4 or 5 ft. long, with pieces of 
the same fastened to the bottom as braces; 30 
in. from the floor stout cleats are nailed firmly 
to the uprights, upon which rests a 2 in. plank, 
which serves as a table. Upon this plank is a 
cheese hoop, with a cheese inside to be pressed, 


36 


at alone, after the milk has been | 


Much depends upon the quantity ofcream | 
milk contains ; consequently, when a superior | 


| Above this is a stout strip of 2 by 2 stuff, with 
_ends resting in mortises cut in the uprights. 
This strip should be 5 or 6 ft. in length. Un- 

der it, in the centre, is a block which rests upon 
_ around follower the exact size of the cheese to 
be pressed. The power is furnished by the ec- 
centrics, or arms, which are merely levers with 


Cheese Press. 


unequal circular ends. These work on a bolt 
which ee the circle near the top. To the 
ends of the arms fasten strings, which are tied 
to the side of the table to maintain the press- 
ure. When the cheese is placed in the hoop, 
the follower and block adosteds by pulling 
down upon the eccentrics a pressure of any re~ 
quired degree is applied upon the cheese ; both 
the board and strip being elastic, the pressure 
is maintained as long as applied. 

CHEESE, To Store.—Store in a cool cellar, 
neither damp nor dry, and one which is unin- 
fluenced by changes of weather. The temper- 
ature should not be permitted to exceed 50° or 
52° Fahr.; an average of about 45° is preferable. 

ANTI-ACID.—Draw the whey off while it is 
still sweet, and place the curd so that it shall 
not in the least soak whey, but be cleared from 
it as fast as it exudes, because of the action of 
the rennet. Depend on the rennet to perform 
the work of cheesing, with the aid of the oxy- 
gen in theatmosphere, to which the curd should 
be thoroughly exposed; pay no attention to the 
degrees of acidity, but be guided, in the dipping 
of the curd, by the stage to which the action o 
the rennet has developed it. 

ARTIFICIAL.—Oleomargarine is used to adul- 
terate and cheapen cheese. In manufacturing 
cheese, the oil is mixed with skim-milk ; it can 
be handled then as if all milk, and the product 
can scarcely be detected from ordinary cheese. 

BELLUNESE.—Made by heating the milk, 

ouring in rennet, letting it coagulate, break- 
ing it into medium-sized pieces, re-heating it in 
wooden tubs, salting, and placing it on stands 
for daily turning and re-salting. 

BRICKBAT.—Made of new milk and cream. 
This name is given to it from its being made in- 
to forms resembling brickbats. 

BUTTERMILK.—Buttermilk, after being boil- 
ed and allowed to stand until cool, is placed in 
a cheese form or heavy linen bag until the whey 
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is drained off, when it is salted, spiced accord- 
ing to taste, and thoroughly mixed ; a spoonful 
of wine or cognac is then added for each Ib., 
and the mass is thoroughly kneaded and formed 
into cheeses of any desired size or form, which 
are dried in the air, and then wrapped in clean 
linen cloths that have previously been moisten- 
ed with hot whey, and packed in a well-cover- 
ed cask and stored in a warm place; 4 days 
suffice to render it fit for use, but it improves 
by age. The small hand cheeses, which espec- 
ially become dry in winter, may be rendered 

alatable by simply wrapping them, when dry, 
in horseradish leaves, and packing them very 
closely in a cask. 

CACCIO CAVALLO. — The cows are milked 
once daily ; their milk, when poured into large 
vats, is divided, and } heated to a point which 
will make it and the unheated, mixed, when 
tested by hand, 100° Fahr. 


covered with a cloth to kee 
ature. When curdled, it is 

in filbert-sized pieces, placed with whey ina 
vat, re-beaten, wet, and covered with warm 
whey to grow. When, by heating on hot coals, 
ductility is obtained, the curd is called “grown.” 
It is next cut, the pieces thrown into a pail, 
where they are wet with hot water, re-united, 
manipulated, pulled into thread, and made in- 
to as many balls as there ischeese to make up. 
These thread balls are immersed in the water 
which served to make them manipulated, until 
homogeneous and compact, formed by hand 
ie proper shapes, and salted daily for 2 or 38 

ays. 

CHEDDAR.—A fine, kind of cheese, with a 
spongy appearance, the eyes or vesicles of which 
contain a rich oil. It is made up into thick, 
round cheeses of considerable size. Its manu- 
facture is based on the method of drawing the 
whey from the curd while it is yet sweet, and of 
setting the curd at a low temperature. The 
milk is heated to only 78° or 80°, when the ren- 
net is added, and no further heat applied until 
$he curd is set and broken up. The curd is then 
heated to 100°, and the whey is drawn off be- 
fore any acidity becomes apparent without the 
closest test by an experienced dairyman. The 
curd is then aired in the vat; this is, in fact, a 
process of oxidation, by which a certain degree 
of acid is produced. Whek this point is reach- 
ed, the curd is gathered up and pressed fora 
few minutes, to get rid of the whey; then 
ground, salted, and put to press. 

_ CHESHIRE.—The best is made from new un- 
skimmed milk. Mix with the morning milk 
that of the preceding evening, previously 
warmed, so that the adie may be rought to 
the heat of new milk. To this add a little less 
rennet than is used for other cheese. A small piece 
of dried rennet put into 1 pt. of water over night, 
and allowed to stand until the next morning, is 
sufficient for 18 or 20 gals. ‘of milk. The curd 
is now broken down and separated from the 
whey, after which it is put into a cheese vat and 
pressed very dry, then broken in small pieces, 
and mixed with a proper quantity of salt, and 
about } its weight of curd from the day before, 


Whey of goat’s | 
milk is shaken in it, and while curdling it is | 

up the temper- | 
roken, stirred till | 


kept for the purpose; now press the mixed 
curds, with the hands, into a cheese vat, previ- 
ously lined with cheese cloth; press 4 or 5 hours, 
then take out, turn, and again put into the 
press, and leave for the night. Take out the next 
day ; salt well, and leave until the salt is quite 
melted; then wipe dry and place in a dry, cool 
situation ; turn every day, until it becomes fit 
for the market. 

COLORING.—Spanish annatto, 3} dr., is suffic- 
ient for a cheese of 50 lbs. weight. If a con- 
siderable part of the cream of the night’s milk 
be taken for butter, more coloring will be req- 
uisite; the leaner the cheese is, the more color- 
ing it requires; tie up in a linen rag the quan- 
tity deemed sufficient, and put it into } pt. of 
warm water over night; this infusion put into 
the tub of milk in the morning with the rennet 
infusion ; dip the rag into the milk, and rub it 
against the palm of the hand as long as any 
color runs out. 

COTTAGE.— Also called Schmeer Kaze and 
Clabber cheese. Skim the sour milk on the 
stove in a milk pan, and let it gradually warm 
till it is lukewarm all through ; stir it occasion- 
ally to prevent its hardening at the bottom; 
when it is a little warmer than new milk and 
the whey begins to show clear around the curd, 
pour it all into a coarse, thin bag; tie it close, 
and hang it up to drain; let it hang up 2 or 3 
hours ina Ciel: shady place; then take from the 
bag the contents and put in a covered dish. 

CREAM. — Procure some molds made of 
blocks of maple or beech, 6 in. long, 3 in. wide, 
and 3 in. deep, inside measurement. Mats of 
common green rushes are sewed together to fit 
into the mold; sweet cream, as thick as can be 
procured, is the material of which the cheese is 
made; the mold is laid upon a dish; a rush 
mat is placed at the bottom of the mold; this 
is covered with a piece of fine muslin, rinsed in 
brine; the cream is put into the mold, anda 
piece of muslin dipped in brine laid upon it; 
then arush mat is laid upon the cloth, and a 
small block is laid upon the mat; this pressure 
is enough. The dish and all are set away in a 
cool place for 2 or 8 days, when it will have be- 
come compact, slightly acid and of a cheesy 
flavor. 

DUNLOP.—When a number of cows are kept, 
so that a cheese of any tolerable size may be 
made every time they are milked, the milk is pass- 
ed, immediately as it comes from them, through 
a sieve into a vat, and, when the whole is col- 
lected, it is formed into a curd by the mixture 
of the rennet. Where, however, the cows are 
notso numerous as to yield milk sufficient to 
form a cheese at each meal, the milk of another 
meal is stored about 6 or 8 in. deep in coolers, 
and placed in the milk-house. The cream is 
then skimmed from the milk in the coolers, and, 
without being heated, is put into the curd vat, 
along with the milk just drawn from the cows, 
and the cold milk, from which the cream has 
been taken, is heated so as to raise the temper- 
ature to about blood heat. If coagulated much 
warmer, the curd becomes too adhesive, much 
of the butyraceous matter is lost in the whey, 
and the cheese will be found dry, tough and 
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tasteless; but if too cold, the curd, which is | 
| boards, bound with hoops and packthread and 


them soft, does not part readily with the serum, 


and the cheese is so wanting in firmness that it | 
is difficult to be kept together. When the ut- | 
most pains are taken to extract the whey, and | 


give: solidity to the cheese, eyes frequently break 
out, rendering them rancid or insipid. 
1 tablespoonful of the liquid rennet is generally 
thought sufficient for 25 gals. of milk, and the 
curd is usually formed by it within 12 or 15 
minutes. The curd is then broken with the 
skimming dish, or with the hand, and the whey 
ought to be taken off as speedily as possible, 
though without pressing. When quite freed 
from the whey, and the curd has acquired a lit- 
tle consistence, it is then cut with the cheese 
knife, gently at first, and more minutely as it 
hardens, after which it is put into the drainer. 
DUTCH. — Allow the milk to thicken, then 
heat gently over a fire in a large kettle, till the 
curd separates from the whey ; then dip out in- 
to a colander, so that the whey can be Salat 
out of the curds as dry as possible; after the 
curds are pressed out, crumble up witk the 
hands as fine as can be done; press them down 
in an earthen vessel; let it stand a few days till 


it becomes thoroughly heated ; stir it through- | 


out daily, afterwards pressing it down, so that 
every portion of it may become heated alike; 
now take it out, and salt to suit the taste; a 
small quantity of butter makes it richer, but it 
is not positively necessary, as it is very good 
without it. Take a deep basin, or basins; grease 
them well; press them even full of cheese, and 
set them in a stove or oven, and bake till they 
are slightly brown on the top. 

FROMAGGIO DE GRANA.— Milk is poured in- 
to caldrons and placed on the fire. If mature, 
it is warmed to 88° Fahr.; if retaining the white- 
ness and sweet taste of freshly milked, it is 
heated to 90°. At this temperature, as tested 
by the hand, it is removed from the fire and 
mixed with rennet; $ oz. of rennet is used for 
720 gts. of milk. The rennet is dissolved with a 
vei in wooden cups, and filtered through horse- 

air sieves, the oozing going into the caldron of 
milk. To prevent hardness, the curd formed 
is broken and turned with the cream turner; 
this is continued for 2 of an hour, while concre- 
tions appering on the surface are removed by 
hand. Turning is stopped for 2 or 3 minute 
intervals to consolidate, but not harden, the 
now softened or dissolved curd. The whey is 
removed, and 4 oz. of saffron for 110 qts. of 
milk, thrown into the caldron; the curd is re- 
placed, and left for 1 hour on the fire heated to 
182° Fahr., but not higher, and continually 
stirred. A cup is filled with the curd for ex- 
amination as to the minuteness of its particles; 
if smail enough, the caldron is removed, and 
the curd sinks and forms on its bottom. To 
hasten this, the cooled whey, before drained 
off to enable the adding of the saffron, is poured 
into the caldron, the bottom of which is press- 
ed with the rotella, to unite and incorporate the 
curd. The curd is loosed with a stick from the 
sides of the caldron, lifted, drawn on the surface, 
collected in a cloth, placed and left for 1 hour 
in a vat, then wet with whey, and pressed for 


About | 


9 
—vto 
drainage, by hand, in a box of narrow beech 


covered with linen, a wooden disc and a heavy 
stone. When dried, these coverings are removed, 
and itis re-wet with whey, and then covered with 
buckram, which, under the pressure of the dise 
andstone, makes reticulated imprints on its cireu- 
lar surface; after some hours the buckram is cut, 
and the clippings removed to permit the whey 
to dry in; it is covered and rubbed on an oak 
bench with salt; dipped in salt water, and re- 
pressed between the beech-boards. It is re-salt- 
ed every other day for 2 weeks. 

FRIULANI. — Friulani cheese is made with 
milk tepified in heaters, and thence poured into 
wooden vats for coagulation. The curd formed, 
is wet, broken into large lumps, re-wet with hot 
bibs or water, gathered, and pressed in wooden 
1OOps. 

GLOUCESTER.—The double Gloucester are 
made entirely from new, unskimmed milk ; the 
single Gloucester, from 4 new and 4 skimmed. 
A smaller proportion than usual of rennet is 
used in turning the milk for these cheeses, and 
it is this that renders them so delicate and mild 
in flavor. They are often made up into large, 
round cheeses, from 100 to 200 lbs. in weight. 

GORGONZOLA.—The milk, while warm from 
the cow, is well curdled with rennet. The qual- 
ity of the cheese depends much on that of the 
rennet, and experience guides as to the quan- 
tity required. In 15 or 20 minutes, when the 
milk is coagulated, and the whey separated, the 
curd is hung in hemp cloth bags to drain. The 
morning-drained curd, inclosed in light, flexi- 
ble wooden bands, covered on their inside sur- 
face with hemp cloth, is placed on an inclined 
board, strewn with rye chaff. Being of 2 milk- 
ings, the curd is partly warm, partly cold, and, 
though mixed, care is taken to form the upper 
and lower strata of the warm, because it is ce- 
mentitious. As hot and cold curd never pertect- 
ly unite, minute interstices remain in the cheese, 
and, while maturing, green mold, known as 
parley: forms and gives the stracchino the de- 
icious taste for which it is famous. The curd is 
further drained during the first day of the pro- 
cess, by 2 or 3 turnings. On the following morn- 
ing, when of some consistency, the cloth being 
removed, its value is determined by weighing. 
After 3 or 4 days, fermentation begins, and the 
wooden bands are removed; it is then, once 
daily, for 8 or 10 days, alternately salted on its 
upper and lower sides, 4 0z. of pulverized salt 
being, on an average, used per form of 33 lbs. 
The color changes in a month to pinkish-white, 
if good; to black, if bad; when black, the crust 
is soft and the cheese perishable in summer; if 
the crust is sufficiently hard, the shade is im- 
proved by 1 or 2 dippings in salt water. The 
time of maturity depends upon the temperature 
(which is best from 10° to 15° ey man- 
ner of making, and the quality of the milk. 

GREEN or SAGE. a over night in a 
proper quantity of milk, 2 parts of sage, 1 part 
of marigold leaves, and a little arsley, after 
they have been bruised; on the following morn- 
ing the greened milk is strained off, and mixed 
with about 4 of the whole quantity intended to 
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be ran or coagulated; the green and white 
milks are run separately, the 2 curds being kept 
apart until ready for vatting; these may be 
mixed, either evenly and intimately, or irregu- 
larly and fancifully. The management is the 
same as for common cheese. 

NEUFCHATEL. — A variety of Swiss cheese. 
The rennet is added to the milk in pots, hold- 
ing about 3 gals., at its natural temperature as 
it comes from the cow; various devices are re- 
sorted to for preserving this temperature in 
winter without warming the milk. The rennet 
being added to the milk, it is left for many 
hours forthe curd to be fully deposited ; the 
curd is afterward placed ina linen cloth, which 
is suspended from the 4 corners of a skeleton 
box, and it is then left several hours to enable 
the whey to drain off; it is then transferred to 
a clean cloth, in which it is carefully folded up, 
and is submitted to pressure for about 12 hours, 
or at least until the whey ceases to run out; 
but the pressure is neither very great nor very 
even; the curd is next passed through cylindri- 
eal molds, and the small cylindrical cheeses 
thus formed are at once salted on the outside; 
the cheeses being then made, are put into a cel- 
lar on boards, each one being quite separate 
from its neighbors; in a few days, more or less, 
according to the temperature, the first mold, 
thick atl white, makes its appearance, and soon 
afterwards, especially in summer, the cheeses 
are sold fresh. 

PARMESAN.—The cheese is made of the even- 
ing milk, after having been skimmed in the 
morning, and at noon, mixed with the mornin 
milk, which is also skimmed at noon; bot 
kinds of milk are poured together into a large 
eopper caldron, of the shape of an inverted bell, 
which is suspended on the arm of a lever, so as 
to be moved on and off the fire at pleasure; in 
this vessel the milk is gradually heated to the 
temperature of about 120°, after which it is re- 
moved from the fire and kept quiet for a few 
minutes, until all internal motion has ceased; the 
rennet is then added ; within about 1 hour the 
coagulation is complete, and then the milk is 
again put over the fire and raised to a temper- 
ature of 145°; during all the time it is heating 
the mass is briskly stirred, till the curd separ- 
ates in small lumps, when a part of the whey 
is taken out, anda few pinches of saffron are 
added to the remainder, in order to color it; 
when the curd is sufficiently broken, nearly the 
whole of the whey is taken out, and 2 pailfuls 
of cold water are poured in; the temperature is 
thus lowered, so as to enable the operator to 
collect the curd by passing a cloth beneath it 
and gathering it up at the corners. It is now 
pressed into a frame of wood, placed on a solid 
platform, and covered by a round piece of wood 
fitting into the mold, with a heavy weight at 
the top. In the course of the night it cools, 
parts with the whey, and assumes a firm consis- 
tence. The next day, one side is rubbed with 
salt, and the succeeding day the cheese is turn- 
ed, and the other side rubbed im like manner; 
this alternate salting being continued for about 
40 days; after this period, the outer crust of the 
cheese is pared off, the fresh surface is varnish- 
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ed with linseed oil, the convex side is colored 
red, and the cheese is fit for market. 

POTATO.—Potatoes of good quality are boil- 
ed in a caldron, and, after becoming cool, they 
are reduced to a pulp, by means of a grater or 
mortar. To 5 Ibs. of this pulp, add 1 1b. of 
sour milk and the necessary quantity of salt ; 
the whole is kneaded together and the mixture 
covered up, and allowed to remain 3 or 4 days, 
according to the season ; at the end of this time 
it is kneaded anew, and the cheeses are placed 
in little baskets, when the superfluous moisture 
escapes; they are then allowed to dry in the 
shade, and placed in layers in large vessels, 
where they must remain for 15 days. 

RASCO.—Cow’s milk, when coagulated and 
lightly broken, produces a semi-solid excretion 
or discharge, which forms the essential substance 
of-Rasco cheese. This is placed in hoops, 
slightly shaken, and dipped quickly 3 or 4 times 
in hot whey; removed, aud replaced when suf- 
ficiently solid, upper side down, in these hoops, 
and there kept for 24 hours; slightly salted, and 
taken to cool, dry rooms for keeping. It is soft, 
white, and soluble at a low degree of heat. 

RENNET, To Prepare for Cheese. — Rennet 
is ur bot to curdle milk, and is the fourth, 
or true digesting, stomach of the calf. A piece 
of the requisite size is cut off and soaked for 
some hours in whey or water, after which the 
whole is added _ to the milk for curdling. A 
large quantity should be made ata time, as it 
should never be used until it has stood at least 
2 months. It is prepared foruse as follows: 1. 
Take the maw of a newly-killed calf, and clean 
it of its contents; salt the bag, and put it into 
an earthen jar for3 or 4 days, tillit forms a pick- 
le; take it Nan the jar,and hang it up to dry, 
after which it is to be replaced in the jar, the 
covering of which should be pierced with a few 
small holes to admit air, and let remain there 
for about 12 months; when wanted for use, a 
handful, each, of the leaves of sweet briar, dog- 
rose and bramble, with 3 or 4 handfuls of salt, 
are to be boiled together in 1 gal. of water for i 
hour, when the liquid is to be strained off an 
allowed to cool; the maw is then to be put into 
the liquid, together with a lemon stuck around 
with cloves; the longer it remains in it, the 
stronger and better will be the rennet; 3 pt., or 
less, of the liquor is sufficient to turn 50 gals. of 
milk. —2. Fresh rennet, 12 0z.; salt, 2 02.5 

roof spirit, 2 0z.; white wine, 1 qt.; digest for 
M4 hours, and strain; 1 qt. of milk requires 2 
or 3 teaspoonfuls. Themembrane of the stom- 
ach is to be cut with scissors and kneaded with 
the salt, and with the rennet found in the inter- 
ior of that organ ; the whole left in a cool place 
in an earthen pot, till the cheesy odor is re- 

laced by the proper odor of rennet, which will 
te in lor 2 months; then add 16 parts of water 
and 1 of spirit; filter, and color with burnt 
sugar. 

ROCHEFORT. — This is made of ewe’s milk. 
The evening’s milk is heated almost to boiling, 
and set aside; in the morning it is skimmed, 
heated to 98°, and mixed with the morning’s 
milk for coagulation. After the curd has been 
divided, by stirring with a paddle, and the whey 
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drawn off, it is kneaded with the hands and 

ressed in layers into molds with perforated 
pebpenis: and usually a thia layer of moldy 
bread, made of summer and winter barley, sour 
dough and vinegur, is put between the layers of 
curd to hasten the ripening of the cheese, by 
supplying the germs of the green mold peculiar 
to cheese. The curd remains under pressure for 
3 or 4 days, after which the cheeses are wrap- 
pedin linen and put to dry. 

SKIM MILK.—This article, made of milk from 
which the entire portion of the cream has been 
taken, is more or less palatable in proportion 
to the time during which the milk is allowed to 
stand. The milk should, if possible, not be 
allowed to become sour, and the moment it has 
been skimmed, it should be heated to no more 
than animal heat, or about 90°; for, if put to- 
gether too hot, its toughness will be increased, 
and as the curd coagulates more readily than 
that of full milk cheese, the same degree of eat 
is not necessary. This is the chief perceptible 
difference in management, except that the curd 
is more difficult to be broken, and that the 
cheese needs less of the press; but in all other 
respects the mode of making is the same. 

STILTON.—Put the night’s cream, without 
any portion of the skimmed milk, to the milk 
of the following morning; those who wish to 
make it very fine add a still greater quantity 
of cream, and of course the richness of the 
cheese depends upon the amount which is used. 
Butter is also sometimes added. The rennet is 
then added without any coloring. When the 
curd has come, it is taken out without being 
broken, and put whole into sieve or drainer, 
where it is pressed with weights until entirely 
cleared of whey; when dry, it is put, with a 
clean cloth, into a cheese hoop, and placed 
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under the press, the outer coat being first salt- 
ed. When sufficiently firm to be removed from 
this mold, the cheese is placed upon a dry board 
and tightly bound in a cloth, lich is changed 
daily in order to avoid all danger of cracks in 
the skin, until this is found to be tolerably well 
coated, after which it is no longer used, and the 
cheese requires no further care than being fre- 
quently turned upside down and occasionally 
brushed. 

SWISS.—The milk, partly skimmed, or not, 
according to the quality of the cheese desired 
to be made, is put into a kettle over a gentle 
fire, where it is allowed to attain a temperature 
of 77° Fahr., when rennet is added to the milk. 
When coagulation has advanced fur enough, the 
curd is cut into as fine pieces as practicable with 
a large wooden knife; the kettle is then swung 
over the fire again, and the curd is taken u 
in small quantities and poured back theese 
the fingers, where it is still more finely divided. 
Great importance is attached to this division 
of the curd, in order that each particle may be 
fully exposed to the action of the heat in the 
“ cooking” process, which ensues up to a point 
when the temperature of 90° has been attained ; 
the kettle is then immediately swung off the 
fire, and the waste of curd and whey stirred for 
some 15 minutes longer; and if the cooking has 
been properly performed, the particles of curd 
have the appearance of bursted Bae of rice 
swimming in the whey; the curd is then col- 
lected in a cloth, and great care is taken to ex- 
pel all whey. The salting of the cheese is also 
considered a delicate and important process; 
the salt is rubbed from time to time on the out- 
side of the cheese, care being taken to discern 
when enough shall have been absorbed. 
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REMARKS.—Unless cows are fed with good, 
sweet, nutritious food, it will be folly to sup- 
pose that their milk will be good; and the best 
cows, well fed, will still furnish milk of an un- 
desirable quality, unless great care is taken to 
keep them perfectly clean, and also particular 
attention paid to the keeping of the barn clean 
and free from bad odors, and all the vessels 
swect and clean; for there are but few, if any, 
liquids that will absorb bad odors more readily 
than milk. Buttermilk is the liquid that is left 
after the butter or fatty matter has been separ- 
ated from the cream. It contains the sugar, 
caseine, and salt of milk, and when it is procu- 
red from sweet cream, is both delicious and 
nourishing, besides being easy of digestion. 

COW, To Milk.x—Cow milking machines have 
been invented, but have not succeeded in dis- 
placing the hand as the best method. The udder 
should be washed before milking. The milker 
should work his hands rapidly, keeping up a con- 
stant flow till the udder is clean, when, except in 
severely cold weather, the milk will be crested 
with a fleecy foam. Cleanliness is one great point 
to be had always in view. The best time to milk 


is either before or after feeding ; never while the 
cowis eating. Drawing the'‘milk with a strong, 
downward pull—in fact with a jerk—should 
never be allowed; it irritates the cow, and often 
injures the bag. Fill the teat, and with a firm 
pressure of the last 3 fingers empty it, drawing 
slightly on the teat and udder at the same time; 
so proceed alternately with each hand until the 
milk supply is exhausted. The cow should be 
milked regularly and stripped quite clean. The 
milk will be thin in quality when near calving, 
and it is not customary to use the milk for 
some days after calving, as it is considered fit 
only for the calf. 

SETTING.—Strain the milk into the cans and 
set them into cold water as fast as the cows are 
milked. The cans can be placed in a cream 
still, or in a trough, as described under Dairy 
and Creamery, Construction of. Never mix 
the night’s milk with the morning’s. If the 
cream is wanted for immediate use, enough will 
rise in 2 or 8 hours; for butter, let it set at least 
24 hours; 86 is the time in which all the cream 
will rise. 


SKIMMING.—The cream should be taken off 
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either early in the morning or in the evening | souring by thunder storms, start a fire in the 
after sunset. Take it off carefully and neatly | dairy; this should be done even in the hottest 
with a skimmer ; deposit it in clean stone crocks | weather. Another ips remedy, which answers 
or tin pail, if for butter, or in the cream jug, if | at all times, is to add to each qt. 15 gr. of bi- 
for immediate use. If the cream is for sup er, | carbonate of soda. A thin iron chain, passed 
skim that from the morning’s; if for breakfast, | through the milk pans, and the ends of the chain 
skim the evening’s milk. kept in cold water, will prevent souring. 
SOURING, To Prevent.—To prevent the milk 


REMARKS.—The laws which govern the rais- 
ing and management of the brute creation for 
the service of man need to be well understood by 
the farmer, breeder and user of all descriptions 
of live stock. The demand for improved breeds 
is constantly growing, and no department of 
farm work is more profitable. It is the effort in 
the following pages to give comprehensive and 
practical, though condensed directions in all 
important particulars. In the descriptions giv- 
en of the different breeds of all the animals, will 
be found sufficient to guide in selection for spe- 
cific purposes. It should be here remarked 
that the greater humanity (or analogy of treat- 
ment between what is accorded to domestic ani- 
mals and what would naturally be given toa 
human being) that is exercised in the health or 
diseases of all, the greater the success in stock 
raising. It is apt to be forgotten that there is a 
close analogy between the physical structure 
and requirements of both man and beast; that 
whatever psychological differences may exist, 
both possess bones, sinews, muscles, senses, or- 
gans of nutrition, absorption, circulation and 
respiration ; and last, though not least, brain 
and nerves susceptible to fright, exquisite pat 
and intelligent teaching. It therefore follows, 
that success with the animal creation depends 
largely on common sense and the observance of 


attribute of all 


the golden rule, which is the 
true humanity. 


GESTATION OF ANIMALS.— 
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A. younG castrated male bullock, after the 
lst year, is called a stot, stirk, or steer; at 5 
years old, an ox. A female, after the Ist year, 
is called an heifer, or quey; at 5 years old, a 


cow; and afterwards a castrated female is called 
aspayed heifer or cow. Bullock is the general 
term for any full-grown cattle, male or female, 
fat or lean. 


‘ANATOMY. 


BONY STRUCTURE. — The skeleton is the 
foundation of the animal, upon which is built 
and attached the muscles and other soft parts. 
These are then all covered by the skin. The only 


weapons of offense and defense used by a bullock 
ure the horns, which are very firmly attached 
to the frontal bone. The whole skeleton of the 
animal is admirably adapted to its purposes—to 
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its usually peaceful and sluggish habit. A good 
form of Palloes is solidly rectangular, from 
whatever point it is viewed. Massiveness and 
strength of foundation and superstructure, are 
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the adeHongas characteristics. The following 
illustration shows the location and scientific 


names of the principal bones of cattle. 


Skeleton of the Cow. 


A, cervical vertebrae; B, B, dorsal vertebre;C, lumbar vertebre; D, sacrum; KE, E, coccygeal bones; F, 


¥, ribs; G, costal cartilages; H, scapula, I, humerus, 
oid; 2, semilunar; 3, cuneiform; 4, trapezium; 5, trapezoid; 6, 0s magnum; 7, unciform; 8, pisiform: 
metacarpal, or cannon; O, small metacarpal; P, P, sesamoid bones; Q, Q, phalanges; 1, os Suttrag int, or 

, os pedis; R, pelvis; 1, illium; 2, pubis; 3, ischium; 8, femur; T, patell 
hocks; 1, 0s calcis; 2,0s tragalus; 3, cuneiform magnum; 4, cuneiform medium; 5, cuneiform 
halanges; Y, small metatarsal; Z, head; 1, inferior maxilla; 


tern bone; 2, os corone; 
V, fibula; W, 
arvum; 6, cuboid; X, large metatarsal; 1, 2, 3, 


K, K, radius; L, ulna; M, carpus, or knee; _1, scaph- 
.N, large 
as- 
as U, tibias 


» Superior maxilla; 3, anterior maxilla; 4, nasal bone; 5, molar; 6, frontal; 7, parietal; 8, occipital; 9, lach- 


rymal; 10, squamous; 11, petrous. 


POINTS. — The accompanying illustration 
shows the points of cattle. In judging of, or 
selecting an animal, the following will be found 
useful; The animal’s flesh should be elastic to 
the touch, having the power to replace the parts 
when pressed. The ni should be thick, soft, 
and elastic, thus allowing room for the animal 


Points of Cattle. 


to fatten. The general form of the body should 
be square; the back straight, and the belly 
nearly so; the flanks low; ribs, barrel-shaped ; 


the rump, long and wide, and the loins wide; 
the thigh, long and wide, and the back wide; 
legs, short and small, standing well under the 
animal, and the hocks directly in line with the 
body; tail, light; hair, fine, color unimportant; 
the head should be small and wide above the 
eyes; small, dark, eyes, surrounded by a circle, 
with large face above, show a vicious and bad- 
tempered animal; a bright, yellow circle around 
the eyes is a ees indication; the eyes should 
be quiet, yet bright; the lips thin and the nos- 
trils elastic; ears, medium size; neck, strong and 
muscular upon its sides, covering the points of 
the shoulder well at the base; it should be lon 
enough to allow the taking of food easily. I 
the animal is broad in the crops, it shows a 

00d back, and also a good rib beneath the 
shoulder blade, thus giving width to the chest 
and greater play to the lungs. 

RINGS ON HORNS, To Determine Age by.— 
The ages of horned cattle may generally be 
known by the rings on the horns till their 10th 
year; but after that time they give no indication 
of age further than that the animal has passed 
its 10th year. The Ist ring appears on the 
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horn after the animal is 2 yrs.old. During the 
3d year the ring gradually increases, and at 3 
years of age it is completely formed. The 2d 
ring appears during the 4ta year, and at the end 
of the 5th year itis complete. After that period 
an additional ring is formed each year. 

TEETH, To Determine Age by.—The calf is 
generally born with 2 fore or cutting teeth; 


Second Week. 
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| 2 central incisors has begun to wear, the osseous 

ortion of the tooth appearing where the enamel 
_ is abraded; this increases, and in the course of 2 
| months, the next teeth will begin to show signs 
of wearing, and in about 8 months the next in 
succession ; till, in the course of 4 months, or a 
| little more, the whole set show the effects of use, 
| but the 4 central teeth by far the most decided- 


Fifteenth Month. 


Eighth Month. 


Second Year. 


Tenth Year. 


Age of Cattle Shown by the Teeth. 


at the close of the 2d week, a tooth on each 
side of this central pair cuts the gum, making 
the number 4; at the end of the 3d week the 
number will be increased to 6; at the termin- 
ation of the 4th week the full number of the 
deciduous, or milk incisors, will be complete. At 
this time the upper line of the sharp edges of the 


ly. At this time, independently of their wear- 
ing down by attrition, the 2 central teeth be- 
| gin to diminish in size; at first this is not very 
| perceptible, but, in the course of a few months, 
the change will be very palpable. This dimin- 
ution is the result of a process of absorption, 
which goes on with increased rapidity as the 
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new teeth, in their nutrient cells beneath, be- 
come more and more developed ; the worn sur- 
face of the teeth in question assumes a triangu- 
lar form, with an oblique inclination inwards, 
the osseous portion appearing as a distinct cen- 
ral mark. At the age of about 8 months the 
diminution and wearing down of the 2 central 
incisors is very decided; and before the close 
of the 12th month, the next incisor on each side 
will show the same appearance, and the 4, in- 
stead of being close together, will be separated 
from each other, especially at their base; at the 
close of 15 months the number of teeth thus di- 
minished by absorption, worn by use, and sep- 
arated from each other, will extend to 6; and 
at the close of 18 months the whole 8 will ap- 
pear as little worn rudiments. During these 
changes the ox experiences increasing difficulty 
in cropping herbage, and from this cause, and 


the action connected with the formative process | 
| the next on each side, till at the age of 10 the 4 


of the permanent teeth, the animal is subject to 
many disorders and is liable to become out of 
condition, especially where the herbage is not 
abundant ann succulent. Still these rudiments 
of teeth remain for some months, their decrease 
continuing, first more especially in the 2 central 
teeth ; till at the commencement of the 2d year 
the 2 central permanent teeth shoot up and push 
out the mere relics of their predecessors. To- 


ALDERNEY.—This breed is almost identical 
with the Jersey, which see. 

AYRSHIRE.—This breed has been much im- 
proved. It is short in the leg, the neck a little 
thicker at the shoulder, but finely shaped towards 
the head; the horns are small, but clear and 
smooth, pointing forwards and turning upwards, 
tapering to a point. They are deep in the carcass, 
but not round and ample, and especially not so 


Ayrshire Cow. 


in the loins and haunches. The Ayrshire cow 
is a valuable dairy cow, the quantity of milk 
yielded by her being very great, considering 
her size; 5 gals. daily for 2 or 8 months after 
calving, may be considered as not more than an 
average; 3 gals. daily will be given for the next 
3 months, and 1} gals. during the succeeding 4 
months; 8} gals. of this milk will yield about 
1 lb. of butter. 

DEVON.—Well recommended for workers and 
for beef, but not for milk. Their shoulders 
have that obliquity which enables them to lift 
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wards the close of the 2d year the next incisor on 
each side takes the place of its temporary prede- 
cessor; at the close of the 3d. the next in rotation 
succeed. The corn, or milk teeth, give place at the 
close of the 4th or beginning of the 5th year, to 
their successors; the last teeth obtained are small- 
er than the rest, and can scarcely be said to be 
fully grown until a few months have elapsed. 
The whole set is complete, but while the outer 
teeth have been growing, the 2 central permanent 
teeth first, and then the next, have been wearing, 
and show the marks of attrition, which, at the 
age of 6 yrs. will have extended to the whole 
set. The teeth become flattened at the top with 
a dark, central mark, bounded by a line of 
bone, and this by the layer of enamel. <As yet 
the 4 middle teeth are the largest; but, again, 
by slow degrees, a change takes place, and the 
process of absorption and wearing down goes 
on. First the 2 central teeth show this, then 


middle teeth are smaller than the outermost 2 
on each side, which, nevertheless, are greatly 
worn. The animal has then turned the grand 
climacteric, and the teeth continue more and 
more to show the ravages of age. At 16 the ox 
is old, but there are many instances in which 
the cow will give milk to the age of 18 or 20. 


freely their fore extremities ; and their quarters 
behind are relatively long. Their bodies are 


light, their limbs long, muscular to the hock 
and knee, and below these joints sinewy. The 

have the faculty of muscular exertion in a heh 
degree, trot well in harness, and will keep pace 
with a horse in the ordinary labors of the farm. 


Devon Cow. 


The horn of the Devon bull ought to be neither 
too low nor too high, tapering at the points, not 
too thick at the roots, and ofa yellow or waxy 
color. The eye should be clear, bright and prom- 
inent, showing much of the white, and it ought 
to have around it, a circle of a variable color, 
but usually a dark orange. The forehead should 
be flat, indented and small, the purity of the breed 
being very much determined by the latter char- 
acteristic. The cheek should be small, the muz- 
zle fine, the nose clear yellow, the nostril high 
and open, the hair curled about the head, and 
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the neck quite thick. Excepting in the head 
andneck, the form of the bull does not material- 
ly differ from that of the ox, but he is consider- 
ably smaller. There are few things more remark- 
ableabout the Devon cattle than the comparative 
smallness of the cow. The buil is a great deal 
less than the ox, and the cow almost as much 
ler than the bull. But though small, the 
Devon cow possesses that roundness and pro- 


smal 


Devon Bull. 

jection of the last 2 or 3 ribs, which renders it 
more roomy than a careless examination would 
lead one to suppose. She is particularly distin- 
cuished for her full, round, clear eye, the gold- 
colored circle around the eye, and the same 
color prevailing on the inside skin of the ear; 
countenance cheerful, muzzle orange or yellow, 
but the rest of the face having nothing of black, 
or even white, about its; jaws free from thickness, 
and the throat free from dewlap. The points of 
the back and the hind quarters differ from 
those of other breeds, having more roundness 
and beauty, and being free from most of those 
angles by which good milkers are sometimes dis- 
tinguished. 

FRIESIAN.—These are a Dutch breed, and at 
home are valued both for beef and milk; but, in 
this country, milk is the object. As bred here, 
ihe best are black and white, very large, well- 


Friesian Cow. 


formed, broad and deep, wedge-shaped, with 
enormous udders, which are very well quartered 
und placed ; fine bones, with long heads, broad 
muzzles, thin withers and thighs, and of enorm- 
ous digestive capacity. 

GALLOWAY.—The Galloway cattle are a horn- 
less breed, native to Scotland. They are a 
medium-sized, compactly built, beef cattle, ma- 
ture early, and have good flesh ; in color most- 
ly black, occasionally red and red_ brindled. 
They have not been esteemed specially as dairy 
cattle. 


GUERNSEY.—Similar to the Jersey, which 
see; has richer milk and more highly colored 
butter; it is also larger, making a very fair ani- 
mal for the butcher, when well fatted. 

HEREFORD.—-The countenance cheerful, pleas- 
ant, open; the forehead broad; eye full and 
lively; horns bright, tapering andspreading; head 
small; chap lean; neck long and tapering; 
chest deep and full; bosom broad and project- 
ing forward; shoulder-bone thin, flat, full and 
meliow in flesh; loin broad; hips standing 
wide and level with the chine; quarters long 
and wide at the neck; rump even with the 
level of the back, and not drooping, nor stand- 


Hereford Cow. 
ing high and sharp above the quarters; tail 
slender and neatly haired; barrel round and 
roomy}; the carcass throughout deep and well 
spread; ribs broad, standing flat and close on 
the outer surface, forming a smooth, even bar- 
rel, the hindmost large and full of length; 
round bone small, snug and not prominent ; 
thigh clean and regularly tapering; legs up- 
right and short below the knee; hock smal $ 
feet of middle size; flank large; flesh every- 
where mellow, soft, and yielding pleasantly to 
the touch, especially on the chine, the should- 
er and the vibes hide mellow, supple, of a mid- 
dle thickness, and loose on the neck and huck- 
le; coat neatly haired, bright and silky; col- 
or a middle red, with a bald face, character- 
istic of the true breed. They fatten toa much 
greater weight than the Devons, and at an early 
age. They are far worse milkers, but will thrive 
and grow fat where a Devon would Ae ga 
live. <A cross of the Devon and Hereford will 


Hereford Bull. 
often improve each other, the former acquiring 
bulk and hardihood, and the latter a finer form 
and activity. The Hereford cow is apparently 
a very inferior animal. Not only is she a poor 
milker, but her form is defective, small, delicate 
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and ill-made. she is very light-fleshed when in | 


common condition, and beyond that, while she 
is breeding, she is not suffered to proceed; but 
when she is actually put up for fattening, she 
spreads out and accumulates fat at a most ex- 
traordinary rate. The Hereford ox fattens 
speedily at a very early age, and it is therefore 
generally more advantageous that he should go 
to market at 3 yrs. old than to be kept longer to 
be employed as a beast of draught. 
HOLSTEIN.—This breed has been introduced 
into this country from Holland, where they have 
been bred for centuries for dairy purposes. 


Holstein Cow. 


They are large, resembling the shorthorn some- 
what in shape and size; black and white in col- 
or, and great milkers in quantity and quality. 


‘ 
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Holstein Bull. 


JERSEY.—The Jersey is well fitted to thrive in 
all climates, and upon all kinds of food. She is 
singularly docile, with the graceful head of a 
fawn, a soft eye, surrounded with a clear, light- 
colored ring; the muzzle and lips black, witha 


Jersey Cow. 
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fight band above, and crumpled horns; the skin is 
ae thin, of an orange color; the ears small 
and thin, and lined with a deep orange tinge. 
The limbs of the Jersey cow are very slender 
and fine; her hips broad and well developed; her 
neck graceful and rather long; body rotunded 
with sufficient angularity to insure milking 
qualities; the veins full and prominent; the 
udder broad, running well forward and well 
up behind; teat squarely placed and of a fine 
yellow tint. For butter making, the Jersey is 
now the most popular breed among those who 
take an interest in improved stock. The cows 
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Jersey Bull. 


of this breed are remarkable for their gentleness, 
their graceful form, and especially for the rich- 
ness of their milk. They do not give so large a 
quantity of milk as other improved breeds, but 
much more than the best common cows; 4 gals. 
is not considered an extra yield fora Jersey, and 
this will make 2 lbs of butter. 

NEW LEICESTER.—The fore end long, but 
light to a degree of elegance; chap clean; the 
head fine but long and tapering; eye large, bright 
and prominent; the horns of the bulls compara- 
tively short, of the oxen extremely long, as are 
also those of the cow, and most of them hang 
downward by the side of the cheeks ; shoulders 
fine and thin as to bone, but thick as to flesh, 
without any protuberance of bone; girth small 
compared with the short-horns and middle- 
horns; chine quite full when fat; loin broad; 
hip quite wide and protuberant; quarters long 
and level, the nache of a middle width, and the 
tail set,on variously ; round bones small, but 
thighs fleshy, tapering ; legs small, clean, some- 
what long; feet neat, middling size; thecarcass 
as nearly a cylinder as the natural form of the 
animal will allow; ribs standing out full from 
the spine; belly small; hide middling thick ; 
the color quite varied. The fattening quality, 
when the breed_is in a state of maturity, is in- 
disputably good. As beef stock, they rank 
high. The principle of the utility of form has 
been strictly attended to. As dairy stock, their 
merit is less evident. As beasts of draught, 
many of them are sufficiently powerful, and are 
more active than some other breeds used for the 
plow or on the roads; but their horns form an 
objection to such use of them. 

POLLED ANGUS. — The Angus cattle are 
black, but at times the evidence of other colors 
in ancestral breeding will show itself. Their 
size does not equal the shorthorns, but their 
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flesh is perhaps unequalled wherever known. 
They are rivals of the Durham in hardiness, and 
thus peculiarly fit for exposure on the range. 
On account of having no horns they are of great 
merit in shipping; a car will hold 2 more steers, 
if they are horniless. 

RED POLLED NORFOLK.—These are an Ene- 


lish breed. They are excellent as dairy cows, 


and resemble the Devons in their deep red col- 
or, and in the fact that they are remarkably 
good beef cattle also, on an average surpassing 
as milkers, and not quite equalling 


that breed 
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them as economic beef producers. The thorough- 


bred bull calves sell quickly at high prices for | 


use on the plains. The grade calves are usually 
hornless, and much more tractable, less danger- 
ous, and less liable to hurt one another when 
shipped on railway cars. 

SHORTHORN, or DURHAM.—This is an Eng- 
lish breed, and is one of the most popular import- 
ed into this country. In color they are red, red 


Shorthorn or Durham Cow. 


BREEDING AN 


REMARKS.—In breeding, always havea defin- 
ite aim in view. Indiscriminate breeding al-+ 
ways leads to poor results. When a line is es- 
tablished suitable for the purposes in view, con- 
tinue in that line and work each change of the 


sire, producing a grade higher in the same line’ 


than before. In this way the good qualities of 
a breed may be perpetuated, and desirable char- 
acteristics cannot be maintained without. The 
breeder of cattle should know that blindness is 
an hereditary disease, and that the progeny of a 
bull that has any defect of sight is very apt to 
become blind. 


with white spots, roan, or pure white. They at- 


tain a greater size than any other breed, mature 
early, and make most excellent beef. They are 
also good milkers, but are bred almost exclu- 
sively for their beef. 

SUSSEX. — The points wherein the Sussex 
cattle seem to excel other breeds, consist in 
their size, deep flesh, thick (though supple) 
skin, hard hair, and activity; but they carry an 
excess of horns, and are unamiable animals. 

SWISS.—These are hardy milk givers, bearin 
all the vicissitudes of weather, and yielding rial 
and abundant miik. Among these breeds is one 
of a silver-gray color, like one of the most fash- 
ionable colors of Jerseys, and in fact resembling 


Swiss Cow. 
them in other points also—the mealy muzzle, 


the richness of the milk, ete. The cows are 
stronger boned and carry more flesh than the 
Jerseys, and will sometimes approach the aver- 
age short-horn in weight ; 20 quart cows are 
| common, and those giving 28 to 80 qts. are not 
very rare. 


—— 
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BULL. 


AGE, Procreating. —'The age at which bulls 
should be emploved, and the number of seasons 
they should be allowed to serve, are points re- 
garding which practice is by no means uniform. 
Sometimes the bulls are pretty commonly al- 
lowed to leap while yearlings, and if good stock 
getters, are kept on as long as they can serve, 
perhaps till they are 10 or 12 years old; in some 
places they are employed only 3 seasons, for the 
first time at 2 yrs. old. 


| BREEDING-IN.—If milk be the object, select 
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a yearling bull from a good stock of milkers ; 
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if | food. Attention must be paid to the feet of bulls 


beef be the object, select one with barrel-shaped | kept up, as the hoofs are apt to grow too much, 


ribs, well sprung out and ribbed close to the 
hips, and with large loins, rump and thighs. 
he Choosing the Bull.) For this bull select 
rom the best cows on the farm, 10 2-year old 
heifers. The result of this intercourse will be 
10 calves; castrate the bulls when about 8 or 4 
weeks old. When the heifers are 2 yrs. old, 
they should be bred to their sire, and the off- 
spring of this union again bred to the same ani- 
mal, and this continued through 4 generations, 
if the bull still remains vigorous. The 4th gen- 
eration will inherit 15-16 of the blood of the 
sire. Select from these the strongest and most 
vigorous, and follow this down through the in- 
termediate grades, but keep the families distinct. 
Great care should be exercised in breeding 
closely, and whenever the feeding qualities or 
constitutional vigor seem to be impaired, breed- 
ing-in should be discontinued. ita the progeny 
does not improve in the essential qualities, take 
what is called a “line cross,” by choosing an- 
other sire with the same qualities as the old sire; 
this is called “breeding-in.” Breed this bull 
again with select heifers for 2 generations; then 
take another line cross similarly as before. 

CHOOSING THE BULL.—In the bull, the head 
should be well set upon 2 broad, deep, muscular 
neck; having the horns short and not too bright; 
the ears long, and situated near the head; the in- 
side skin havean orange tint; the forehead should 
be broad at this point, with a somewhat concave 
appearance between the eyes; the eyes them- 
selves large, mild, lustrous and prominent; fine 
fiesh-colored muzzle, with nostrils well dilated ; 
the shoulder blades well set toward the rib be- 
hind, and yet stretching out. finely toward the 
“crop,” leaving no deep hollow between it and 
the ribs; chest deep; ribs well rounded, and 
stretching backward to the hip bone, so as to 
leave no very wide space there; the breadth 
between the hip bones proportionate to the 
length from them to the point of the fleshy rump, 
and tail set on within this outline; the thighs 
should be well developed and touching each 
other inwardly to near the hock ; the skin coy- 
ered with thick, soft, somewhat curly hair, and 
should be to the touch, when the animal is in 
store condition, soft, elastic, mellow and pleas- 
ant; but when the animal is fully fat, the skin 
itself should be very firm, resisting and resilient 
to the pressure, like the feel of a well distended 
hair cushion. 

CROSS BULL, Treatment of.—Never pat a 
cross buli about the head. A firm command, 
promptly enforced, is the only treatment he 
ae receive ; over kindness makes a bully of 

im. 
STABLING. — Keep bulls constantly well fed 
and in proper inclosures. If designed for 
breeders, they should be kept as much as possi- 
ble in an open lot, and not in the stable or box- 
stall, and should be kept in only in very bad 
weather, and then only during the prevalence of 
astorm. Excercise in the open air is conducive 
to strength, while lying on the ground has a 
tendency to keep the system cool, which is nec- 
essary when an animal is living on stimulating 


_after they are a year old. 


and inconvenience them in walking. 


Cows. 

AGE FOR BREEDING.—It is best to bring heif- 
ers into breeding condition as soon as possible 
The first calf should 
come at 2 yrs., or soon after. To effect this the 
calf should be well fed after weaning, have good 
pasture in the summer, with a mouthful or two 
of bran daily, to push them forward. Unless 
the calf has been pushed in this way, it will be 
slow in breeding until it is 2 yrs. old. After the 
birth of the first calf, the heifer should be coup- 
led with the male again in from 60 to 90 days, 
and not sooner, so that she may produce the 
second calf just a year after the first, and so on 
through her entire breeding period. The great 

g : 
majority of cows cease to breed at the 12th yr., 
but some have been known to breed when they 
were 15, 16,17, or 20 yrs. old. 

CALVING, Season for.—The most desirable 
season for putting cows to the bull is midsum- 
mer, in order that the calves may be dropped 
in the spring, and have the.whole of the grass 
season before them, thus becoming sufficiently 
strong for enduring the change to a dry food 
the ensuing winter. Where no regular system 
is followed, and the cows are sent to the bull 
merely because they are in heat, calves will be 
dropped at allseasons. A calf, newly weaned, 
seldom thrives well during the cold period, unless 
itis pampered with better food than usually 
falls to the share of young animals. By midsum- 
mer the cows are readier to take the bull than 
at any other season, and will bring calves in 
proper time. If a cow goes till after May before 
she calves, the calf will be too weak the winter 
following, and the dam will not be so ready to 
take the bull again, but will often grow barren. 

CALVING, Treatment before.—Prevent all ex- 
citement to the system. Keep the cows in fine 
condition during the period of non-lactation ; 
feed very pln Te es before coming on, giv- 
ing only cooling food; the food richest in muscle- 
forming elements, and poorest in heat and fat- 
forming elements, is called cooling food. Nice 
clover hay, malt sprouts, a little bran, etc., 
may be given, but no food very rich in oil or 
starch. But if pt. of oil meal has been given 
through the winter, no-harm will come of con- 
tinuing this small quantity, for this is cooling 
food and slightly loosening, but must be given 
very cautiously near calving. A roomy stall or 
loose box should be provided, in which the cow 
may remain at night without being tied. Milch 
cows should be milked up to within 4 weeks of 
calving. Be particular not to allow coming-in 
cows out among young cattle and oxen, where 
they may be injured; and do not drive them 
over ice or allow them to drink a great amount 
of water. 

CALVING, Treatment during. — The average 
duration of pregnancy is 280 days; but various 
causes may prolong or shorten this period by a 
a week or two. When, from the enlargement 
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of the udder and vulva, and the spreading of | 
the hips, her time is evidently near, the cow 
should be secluded in some sheltered yard, or 
in a box stall in the barn, where she may be 
quiet, and as free as possible from noise and 
other disturbing influences. If not delivered 
Within an hour after labor pains are fairly es- 
tablished, her case should be examined, and, if 
necessary, assisted. And, in order to render in- 
telligent aid, the first requisite is to understand 
the natural and proper presentation; thea, in | 
what respect there may occur deviations and 
how these deviations can be remedied: 1. The 
natural presentation is that of the 2 fore feet, 
and the nose following along between them. 
All the malpresentations, where help is needed, 
are those in which 1 or both feet, or the head, | 
fail to come forward, and are turned back or 
on one side—except 2 or 3 breech presentations, 
which will require separate notice. In order to 
assist the delivery, or even to examine thor- 
oughly what the presentation is, the hand and 
arm must be introduced; and, in order to do 
this, the cow must be supported in a standing 
posture, and with the hind feet preferably a lit- 
tle higher than the fore feet; because it is al- 
most impossible to introduce the arm when the 
cow is lying down. Before introducing the 
hand and arm, the presenting part, whatever it 
is, should be noosed with a strong cord or small 
rope, in order that it may not be lost while the 
foetus is being pushed back during the opera- 
tion; for, during the introduction of the arm 
of the operator, either for examination or for 
Operation, the foetus must be pushed back. — 2. 
If, therefore, on examination, one foot does not 
come forward, or the foot and the head are 
both turned back orto one side, first move the pre- 
senting foot, then push back the foetus, introduce 
the hand and arm, noose the other foot and also 
the head, by putting the cord in the calf’s mouth 
or around his jaw, and pull gently and steadily, 
till these parts are brought as nearly as pos- | 


sible into the position of a natural presenta- 
tion; taking special care in all cases to interpose 
the hand between the hoof of the foetus and_the 
cow’s womb, as you draw the hoof forward, so 
as to avoid laceration of the womb by the sharp 
point of the hoof. —3. As to breech presenta- 
tions, the one least dangerous is where both the 
hind feet present. In this case, the chief dan- 

er is to the life of the calf; for, unless the la- 
oor is hastened as much as possible by a judic- 
ious pulling of the presenting limbs, and a lift- 
ing of the buttocks of the calf over the rim of 
the cow’s pelvis by the hand of the operator, 
there is great danger that the calt will suffocate 
in consequence of the long pressure on its nav- 
el-string before its head can be delivered so as 
to enable it to breathe. The calf lives, either 
by the pulsations of its navel-cord or by breath- 
ing; if, therefore, these pulsations are stopped 
by pressure, the calf must breathe within about 
4 minutes, or suffocate. The other 2 presenta- 
tions of the breech, where the hind feet of the 
fetus are either turned backwards and up 
against the loins of the cow, or downwards to- 
wards her belly, are remedied by introducing 
the hand and arm, noosing the hind feet, and 
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drawing them as nearly as possible into the 
breach position, first mentioned, and then de- 
livering as speedily as possible. There is one 
more presentation, and it is the worst possible— 
that of the neck or shoulder of the calf, while 
its feet are turned towards the cow’s abdomen. 
This is usually owing to hydrocephalus and as- 
cites, or head dropsy, and abdominal dropsy of 
the foetus; and delivery can only be accom- 
plished after letting out the water, first. by a 
short trocar plunged into the calf’s head, and 
then by a long one to reach its abdomen. A 
dead feetus is, of course, the result. 

CALVING, Treatment after.—The calf should 
not be taken away immediately, and the mother 
should be allowed to cleanse its offspring in its 
own way. After calving, the food should be 
light and cooling. The oil meal may be increased 
to 1 qt., as itis desired to keep the bowels open. 
Feed 1 pt. of oi! meal through the winter. Sim- 
ple hay and a thin bran slop is sufficient for 6 
or 8 days after calving, as it is necessary to ward 
off all danger of milk-fever in fleshy cows. Af- 
ter the system has recovered from parturition, 
then the food should be gradually increased up 
to a full ration. It is usual to take away 1 qt. of 
the first milk, called the “beastings,” before the 
calf is allowed to suck. After this the young ani- 
mal may be allowed access to the cow, but reg- 
ulated by the plan of suckling, or bringing up, 
on wnich the raiser may determine. The calf 
should remain with the mother during a few 
days at least, or until the milk is proper for the 
purposes of the dairy; 9 months in 12 is as long 
as any cowshould give milk. In case the animal 
becomes too fat, exercise, and not starvation, 
should be used to reduce her. 

CHOOSING FOR BREEDING.—Extra milkers 
should be kept to breed from, their milking qual- 
ities alone entitling them to this preference. 
More attention should be paid to what the cow 
has done and can do, than to the fact that its 
parents through a long line may have their 
names in the herd-book. 

SEX AT WILL.—The practicability of this is 
maintained by Fiquet. The following are ex- 

eriments which led to his conclusions : Choos- 
ing 8 cows, he fixed upon 1 from which he de- 
sired a bull calf, the other 7 were to produce heif- 
ers. Having carefully noted the dates of the 
periods ofthe 8 cows he allowed them to pass 1 
cestrum, and thus was able to anticipate the re- 
turn of the period in each. The cow destined 
to produce a bull calf came in first. Mr Fiquet 
began to feed her most bountifully upon grain, 
corn, oats, meal and rich hay. A fewdays before 
the reappearance of her period, she was with- 
drawn from the herd and well stabled. As antici- 
pated, her passion came strongly. The bull, 
meanwhile, had been fed upon green and cooling 
food,which moderated his usual passion, and the 
difference between the animals was plainly dis- 
cernible. His theory was, that the cow being far 
more desirous for the bull than was the latter for 
the cow, nature was thus calling more loudly 
through the female than through the male for 
the natural gratification of her desires ; that the 
services of a male were more necessary than that 
of afemale. This he supposed to be the desired 
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disturbance of a uniformity in nature, and con- 
sequently, that in her very meres nature re- 
quired the production of a bull calf. The cow 
was served by the bull twice, and the result was 
the desired bull calf. The remaining 7 cows were 


submitted to a castrated bull, who, though im- | 


potent, served as a never failing detective of the 
periods of the cows. Previous to his introduc- 
tion to each of the cows, the other bull was gen- 
erously fed on various rich grains and clover hay. 
On the other hand the several cows were kept 
cool by light food—grazing, green fodder, and 
bran. When their periods arrived, the animals 
were allowed to run temporarily with the castra- 
ted bull, and their frenzy was thus partially al- 
layed. Being finally coupled with the service 
bull, the conditions in each case were a rampant 
bull and a moderately excited cow—the reverse 
of the conditions in the first experiment. The 
bull, being more anxious for the cow than the 
cow for the bull, the result was the birth of 7 heif- 
er calves, 

SUCKING BY CALF, Injury from.—Allowing a 
calf to suck long after birth is a great injury to 
a cow. The udder of a young cow, thus treated 
in the full flush of her yield, loses capacity to 
hold a large quantity of milk, if it ever had it, 
and older cows, becoming accustomed to the 
steady half-hourly draughts of the calf, fall off 
in their yield rapidly after the calf is sent to 
the market. Calves, it is true, usually fatten 
better on the cow than as fed in general practice 
in this country, but the practice is wrong. Take 
the calf away when 4 weeks old; it can be fat- 
tened after that even on skim milk, if properly 
cared for. 

TWINS.—Cows seldom bring more than one 
calf at a time. When they produce twins, one 
of them a male and the other a female, the lat- 
ter, which is called a “free martin,” is com- 
monly considered incapable of procreation, 
though there are a few instances to the contrary. 


CALVES. 


CARE IN GENERAL.—The calf should be al- 
lowed to suck for a day or two to get enough of 
the mother’s milk to physic it. Then shut it 
up in the apartment assigned. Fasten up, at a 
a height, a V trough large enough to hold 

gals. It is no use to offer a calf milk until it 
has fasted 24 hours. When the calf gets hun- 
gry it will generally be little trouble to teach 
it to drink. For a week or 10 days give the calf 
new milk; then substitute warm skim milk, with 
a little flaxseed tea or oil meal added. When the 
calf is about 4 weeks old, put a little shelled 
corn in its trough, and it will soon learn to eat 
it. It is essential in feeding to change the food 
as much as possible and fo have it of a nourish- 
ing quality. A good substitute for milk is bean 
soup, made thin enough to drink, to which has 
been added cornmeal and a small portion of 
salt. If it is possible to add milk to the bean 
soup, it will be much better for the calf. For 
older calves the following mixture is good: 100 
Tbs. wheat middlings ; 50 Ibs., each, of corn, oats 
and linseed cake meal, ground together. Give 
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1 qt. a day of this in a dry state toa calf on pas- 
ture after it is weaned from milk. Salt should 
be given sparingly to young animals; but plen- 
ty of water must be supplied. After grain has 
been cut, calves may be turned into fields that 
have been seeded to clover and true grasses, to 
excellent advantage. At first they should be al- 
lowed the range ofa field of young clover a few 
hours ata time, and should be supplied with 
some dry food to prevent bloat or hoven. 
CASTRATION.—If bull calves are to be raised 
for beef or draught, the best time to castrate is 
when they are about 4 weeks old. Tie the calf’s 
head close to a post or fence; or the animal 
may be thrown on its left side for the operation. 
Grasp the scrotum in the hand, between the 
testicles and the belly, and make an incisioea 
on one side of it, near the bottom, of suflficia’ 
depth to penetrate through the inner covering 
of the testicle, and long enough to admit of its 
escape. The testicle immediately bursts from 
its bag, and is seen hanging by its cord; com- 
press the blood-vessels with ligatures, and pre- 
vent after hemorrhage, and thereby save a great 
deal of unnecessary torture by including them 
alone in the ligature, and afterwards featng 
the rest of the cord. The other testicle is pro- 
ceeded with in the same way, and the operation 
is complete. The length of the cord should be 
so contrived that it shall immediately retract 
into the scrotum, but not higher, while the ends 
of the string hang out through the wounds. In 
the course of about a week the strings will usu- 
ally drop off, and the wounds will speedily heal. 
It will be rare that any application to the scro- 
tum will be necessary, except fomentation of it, 
if much swelling should ensue. Another mode 
is as follows: The spermatic artery is exposed, 
and seized with the forceps, which are then 
closed by a very simple mechanical contriv- 
ance; the vessel is drawn a little out from its 
surrounding tissues, the forceps are turned 
round 7 or 8 times, and the vessel liberated. It 
will be found perfectly closed; a small knot will 
have formed on its extremity; it will retract 
into the surrounding substance, and not a drop 
more blood will flow from it; the cord may 
then be divided, and the bleeding from any lit- 
tle vessel arrested in the same way. 
SPAYING.—If the heifers are to be raised for 
beef, it is best to spay them; i. e., to remove 
the ovaries, when 1 yr. old. Get 3 ropes, 16 ft. 
long, and in. thick; tie a 2 in. iron ring in the 
end of 1 rope; take 4 in. rope, 30 in. long; put 
a 2 in. ring on it and tie the ends together, 
making a loop 12 in. long; tie the animal toa 
tree or post, by putting a rope on its head, also 
by a rope on the left hind leg, below the hock, 
to anot ca eo put the long rope through the 
ring around the right fore ankle; put the short 
rope around the right hind leg, with the ring 
through the loop for a pulley; now pass the 
end of the rope on the fore leg through the ring 
on the hind leg, and then under the belly to the 
left, where it is pulled hard, while a man on the 
right pulls the tail to the right. Now grasp the 
flank, and push it downward. Cut a gash 
through the hide into the red flesh; make the 
gash about 4 in. long; draw the skin and mem- 
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brane back 2 in. toward the hip; stick a knife 
through the flesh at this point into the abdom- 


inal cavity ; with the right thumb and left fore- | 


finger tear an incision to admit the hand to feel 
for the ovaries; remove them with curved, 
pointed scissors ; then sew up the cuts by the 
skin only, and smear the wound with pine tar. 
STABLING. — When they are suckled, if the 
stable be roomy enough, stalls are erected for 
them against the wall behind the cows, in which 
they are usually tied up; or they are put into 
large loose boxes at the ends of the stable, and 
unfastened at stated times to be suckled. When 
brought up by hand, they are put into a sepa- 
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rate apartment from that of the mother, and 
each confined in a crib, where the milk is giv- 
en to them. The crib for each calf should be 4 
ft. square and 4 ft. in height. Abundance of 
light should be admitted, either by windows in 
the walls or skylights in the roof; thorough 
ventilation and a regular supply of fresh air 
should also be attended to. The crib should be 
fitted up with a manger to contain cut turnips 
or carrots, and a high rack for hay, the top of 
which should be as much elevated above the lit- 
ter as to proclude the possibility of the calf get- 
ting its feet over it. 


BREACHY CATTLE, Treatment of.— When cat- | then stir in from 14 to 1? bus. meal, until well 


tle jump out of inclosures, take an old headstall 
with a browband, throat-latch, and noseband, 
going all around the nosc ; get an old boot-leg, 
(or any piece of leather that is wide enough to 
extend beyond the eyes), split it open, and with 
copper rivets fasten this to the browband and 
the noseband. The animal can see in front of 
him by bending to the right or left, but he will 
never jump with his neck bent, or when he can 
not see his way clear. 

BREAKING OXEN TO THE YOKE.—It is best to 
begin with them as calves, and let the boys 
play with them, and drive them, tied or yoked 
together, taking care they are not abused. When 
a pair of old steers are to be put together and 
broken to the yoke, or a pair of bulls, it is best 
to yoke them and tie their tails together, in an 
extempore stall, in a well-fenced yard, and then 
turn them loose in the yard, which should not 
be large enough for them to run in and get un- 
der much headway. If the tails are not tied to- 
gether, they will frequently turn the yoke, which 
is a very bad habit. The daily lesson should be 
given after they have stood yoked a while. They 
should not be taken from the yard until they 
have become used to the yoke, and are no longer 
wild and scary. All treatment should be firm 
but mild, and no superfluous words should be 
employed. 

COOKING FOOD.—Connected with the cattle 
sheds and feeding yards, there may be an apart- 
ment for boiling or steaming food, in which a 
steaming apparatus is placed. For this purpose 
our illustration shows a good form. The boiler 
is so constructed as to generate steam in a few 
minutes. The water barrel or tank is connected 
with the boiler by 2 pipes; the upper one con- 
veys the steam into the barrel, thus forcing 
the water through the lower pipe into the boiler. 
The lower one is preeinlee with a cock, by 
which the flow of water is stopped at pleasure. 
The pipe on the other side of the boiler connects 
with the cooking apparatus, conveying the 
steam to the food to be cooked. To cook corn 
for cattle, soak as many barrels, $ full, as are de- 
sired, from 15 to 24 hours; turn these at the end 
of this time into the cooking apparatus ; turn on 
the steam, and cook until done. To make mush, 
fill the barrel 4 
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mixed; then cook till done. To cook vege- 
tables in general, fill the barrel full, chop the top 
fine with a shovel and cover with meal; then 
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cook till done. To cook hay, put a false bottom 
in the barrel; press down the cover tightly, after 
the hay has been cut, wet and put in. Pass the 
steam underthe false bottom. Warm water may 
constantly be had from the boiler, and the su- 
perfluous steam may be usefully applied for 
heating, and other purposes of domestic econ- 
omy. 

ASTENING CATTLE IN THE STABLE.— When 
afarmer is about to build a barn or stable for his 
cattle, the question always arises which method 
of fastening is best, for there are various devices 
in use and each one has its advocates. The old 
fashioned stanchion seems to be the most popu- 
lar; but better than any other mode of fastening 
are proper stalls. Cows, as well as man, must be 
allowed a change of position to be comfortable - 
and continue healthy. These requisites can not 
be had, if the cattle are fastened. If stalls are not 
used, a humane way to fasten the cattle is as 
follows: Use small posts, 4 by 6 in., set up 
where the stanchion would be, 8 ft. 2 in. from 
centre to centre. On the inside of these posts, 14 
in. above the floor, drive a 2 staple, 12 in. long, in- 
to each post. A }inch cable chain, stretchin 
from staple to staple with a ring on each end, 
slides up and down on the staples, and has a ring 
in the middle to which the cow is to be fastened; 


full of water, and bringit to a bail; | a leather strap, 14 in. wide, with a strong breast 
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strap slipped on, is placed around the cow’s neck 
and riveted on with 3 small copper rivets. The 
cow is brought between the 2 posts, and the snap 
fastened to the ring inthe middle of the chain, 
which holds the cow in the centre between the 
2. posts, but the slack of the chain, and the chain 
slipping back and forth upon the neck, enables 
the cow to move forward and backward, to turn 
her head, and she may lick or scratch herself 
from shoulder to rump; when she lays down, 
it may be in the natural position with her head 
upon her shoulder. The cow carries the strap 
upon her neck, and it is not as much work to 
fasten her as with a rope. 

FATTENING.—The age at which cattle are fat- 
ted depends on whether they are being employ- 
ed in breeding, in labor, for the dairy, or solely 
for the butcher. In the latter case the most im- 
proved breeds are fit for market when about 38 
yrs. old, and very few of any large breed are Kept 
more than a year longer. As to cows and work- 
ing oxen, in most instances the latter are poy 
to feed after working 38 yrs., or in the 7th or 8th 
year of their age. When fattening an animal 
for beef, let the process be as quick as possible. 
Any stint in feeding will make the meat tough 
and dry. Fattening stock will thrive most when 
fed only such a quantity as will be eaten readily 
with good appetite. A variety is desirable. One 
feed daily should be some esculent, as_potatoes, 
turnips, or beets. Feed and water should be 
given at regular times, by one feeder, who will 
soon learn what each animal requires, and salt 
must be placed where they can take it at will. An 
ox may be fatted on hay and potatoes, boiled, and 
given half warm with cornmeal. Give 1 bus. of 
potatoes and 8 qts. of meal daily, and all the hay 
that will be eaten clean. Feed 4 times a day and 
give water only moderately. Another good fat- 
tening ration is made as follows: 8 bus. of corn, 
souked in 10 pails of water 2 days; then sim- 
mered for 1 hour or so; afterwards mixed with 
14 lbs. of coarse, cheap sugar or glucose, and 
mixed with cut straw, hay or other fodder. It is 
often necessary to dry up the milk when cows 
are wanted speedily to fatten, and this is some- 
times found difficult with large animals. The 
best time is very early in the epring, when they 
are eating dry food. A good dose of physic, 
followed by mild, astringent drinks, will usual- 
ly dry her, especially if she is moderately bled 
before the physic is given. The cow may be 
milked clean when the astringent is given, and 
then turned on some dry, upland pasture; 2 
days afterwards she should be examined, and if 
the udder is not overloaded, hard or hot, the 
milking may be discontinued; but, if the ud- 
der is hard and full, and especially if it is, hot, 
she should be milked clean, and another as- 
tringent drink given. The common method of 
fattening calves is to allow them to suck. The 
period necessary varies from 5 to 9 weeks, the 
time being much shorter where milk is very 
valuable. Another method is, to give them the 
milk to drink, morning and evening, warm from 
the cow; the quantity increased according to 
their age and strength. They should be kept in 
pens in a close house, well littered, kept clean, 
and enjoy a due quantity of fresh air. Meal, 
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linseed boiled into a jelly, and such like articles, 
are also given to calves while fattening. 

FEEDING MILCH COWS.—Gruass is the best 
milk-making food. In summer give the cows 
plenty of good, rich eat free from weeds, 
and plenty of water. The transition from summer 
to winter food should be gradual; as the grass be- 
comes shorter, give hay in increasing quantities. 
For milch cows, barley meal is probably better 
than any other, when fed alone. Equal quanti- 
ties of corn, oats and barley, mixed and ground 
together with the same weight of wheat bran 
added that there is of each kind of grain, makes 
the best kind of feed. The meal for cows in cold 
weather, should be scalded, using enough water 
for the purpose to make it like thick porridge, 
and fed tothem whileit is warm. Bran or ground 
feed is best fed to cows upon moistened hay ; it 
being mixed with the hay, all will be eaten to- 
gether, and raised and masticated. But, if it is 
not fed with cut hay, it should be fed dry and in 
asmall quantity each time. The drumhead cab- 
bage and cotton-seed meal are the richest vege- 
table substances that can be given to a milch 
cow. The disagreeable flavor liable to be im- 
parted to the milk by the cabbage, may be re- 
moved by dissolving 1 oz. of saltpetre in 1 qt. of 
spring water, and mixing } pt. of it with 10 or 
12 gals. of milk, as it comes from the cow. Cot- 
ton-seed, 1 qt., combined with bran and corn- 
meal, of each 8 qts., then mixed with hay and 
thoroughly saturated, makes a splendid feed, 
given twice a day. If the cow shows a desire to 
chew old bones, give her phosphate manures. 
If 30 lbs. of pumpkins are fed to a cow each day, 
the yield will be increased ; but more should not 
be given. 

HEIFER, To Break.—If in winter, it is best to 
milk in the stable, make as little fuss and as few 
alarming motions as possible; handle her very 
gently. Be careful not to pinch the teats. A cow 
naturally wishes to be rid of her milk. Shestands 
quietly until some careless milker has given a 
squeeze that hurts, when she kick and runs. The 
best way to manage, if you have nostable, is to 
have a well-fenced yard, and teach the heifers to 
stand for milking in that; or, next best, to tie 
them, using them very quietly. Asa rule, by let- 
ting the calf suck 2 or 8 daysand milking at the 
same time, with patience and gentleness, heifers 
will become docile to the milker, and stand even 
quietly untied in the open yard to be milked. Oc- 
casionally comes the exception. In that case, loop 
a rope around the near hind leg above the ankle, 
and draw it back till it becomes impossible to 
bring it near the pail or to disquiet the milker, 
milking with both hands. At first the animal 
kicks ferociously, but daily it grows less, till all 
becomes quiet, when it will do to make a trial of 
the heifer without the rope. The heifers should 
be daily handled and petted, and made so famil- 
jar with the persons who have them in charge 
as not only to show no fear, but exhibit a fond- 
ness for persons and a desire to be caressed, 

HOOKING FENCES, To Prevent.—Take } in. 
annealed wire 10 in. long, make a ringin one end 
1} in.; grind the other end sharp, and punch 
through the gristle into the nose. The animal’s 
head has to be fastened securely in the stanch- 
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fons in order to bore the holes through the horns, 
which should be done with a 3 bit ; then punch 


To Prevent Cows from Hooking Fences. 


the wire through and make the same sized ring 
in the sharp end. Now take a cord that will run 
easily through the holes in the horns; tie one end 
to the ring on one side and pass the cord through 


the holes in the horns to the other ring. The 
wire should be bent above the nostrils to prevent. 
the breath from the nostrils rotting the cord. 
The cord should not be very tight when put on, 
as it will shrink a little. 

JUMPING FENCES, To Prevent.—Nail a horse- 
shoe on one forward foot. This prevents the hoof 
from spreading, and renders the animal unable 
to spring. Make it a rule, whenever cattle are 
made to pass a fence, whether through bars or 
slipgap, to leave 1 rail for them to pass under. 
This gives them a downward tendency, and les- 
sens their inclination to jump or look upward, 
as they are sure to do when a lazy attendant 
throws down part of the rails, and makes them 
vault the rest. 

MILCH COWS, Selection of.—A good native 
cow should yield an average of 7 qts. of milk per 
day for 10 months, that is, equal to about 2,000 
qts. in the year; of this, if she is a good cow, and 
well fed, 160 or 170 lbs. of butter should be made, 
or about 5 Ibs. a week. A good Jersey cowshould 
give about the same amount of milk, but twice 
as much butter. A cowisin her prime at from 4 
to 6 yrs., and the best paying time to buy is just 
after the birth of her second or third calf. A 
good milch cow should havea thin, hollow neck, 
light fore quarters, with little dewlap; a well- 
rounded chest; broad loins and hips, and not 
show indications of putting on fat. 
should be full and round, yet thin to the touch, 
and of equal size and substance throughout. If it 
shows more behind than before, it is deemed a 
sign of the milk falling off soon after calving, and 
if it feels coarse and lumpy, the bag will be found 
not to contain alarge quantity. The teats should 
stand square, at equal distance, and should neith- 
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er be very large nor thick towards the udder, but 
nearly equal, yet tapering. Draw milk from 
each teat to see that it is in good working order. 
When the large vein running forward from the 
udder on the belly just under the skin, called 
the milk vein, is very large, crooked, and en- 
ters the abdomen through a hole that will allow 
the entrance of a man’s finger; it is a sign that 
the cow will yield a large quantity of milk. The 
famous Guenon system of judging of the value 
of cows for milk by the “escutecheon” or “milk 
mirror,” is an external mark on cows, whereby 
their good qualities or defects may be known. 
Great diversities exist among cows In respect to 
the shape of the bearded ears, or quirls, which 
produce the dandruff found in spots on her hind 
parts, where the hair grows upward. Escutcheons 
are different in size, shape and quality of the 
skin and of the hair growing on them. These 
differences indicate the different milking quali- 
ties of the cows, including quantity and quality 
of milk, and the length of time they will give 
milk after being with calf. On the edges of 
the escutcheon, where the upward and down- 
ward growths of hair meet, a feather is formed, 
and this is most conspicuous on the back part of 
the thighs, where escutcheons extend that wide. 
The hair on the escutcheon is shorter and softer 
than elsewhere, and sometimes nearly resembles 
fur. There is one general shape to which they 
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A Good Mirror. 
conform, they are wider below than above, and 
at or near the top of the udder they narrow in 
abruptly; some continue up as far as the vulva, 
and even aboveit, and others but a little distance 
above the udder. The larger the escutcheon, the 
better. All great milkers have very large es- 
cutcheons. In large ones the upturned growth 
often begins on the belly, in front of the udder, 
extends along between the teats and up the back 
part of the udder, over the whole width. A 
good escuteheon is symmetrical. The feathers on 
the two thighs are at equal distance from the 
middle line of the body and extend up to 
equal heights on the back part of the thighs. 
A broad and high esecutcheon indicates a su- 
perior milker. There is nearly always another 
sign accompanying such an escutcheon, and that 
is one or two ovals just above the hind teats, Gi: 
which a fine coat of hair grows downward. 
These may be large or small, may be one or two, 
and may be alike in size, or unlike, but they are al- 
ways good signs. Two are better than one, 
and the larger and more uniform they are, the 
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better. The quality of hair and skin of the es- | that it may be placed in the nostril to meet the 


cutcheon indicates the quality ofthe milk. There 
are 10 classes and 6 orders to each class of es- 
cutcheons. To each class one more is added 
called the “ bastard.” The first 4 orders of each 
class and the marks of the bastard are all that 
require notice. The classes are as follows: 
1st class, or Flanders; 2d class, or left Flanders ; 
od class, or Selvage; 4th class, or Curveline ; 
5th class, or Bicorn; 6th class, or Double Sel- 
vage; 7th class, or Demijohn; 8th class, or Square 
Escutcheon; 9th class, or Limousine; 10th class, 
or Horizontal. The orders in each of these class- 
es are designated by their appropriate numerals. 
Each class is better than the succeeding one, and 
each order better than the following one of the 
same class, but may be better than the preced- 
ing order of the next class. 

MILK, Holding Back, To Prevent.—Place a 
weight on the back of the cow while milking 
her, or lay a wet rag on her back. 

PASTURING.—The best grass for pastures is 
orchard grass. This stands the drought beyond 
all the good grasses, and is never seriously hurt. 
Besides, it is an early grass, and will maintain it- 
self in a late growing season, on good soil, push- 
ing forward very rapidly, making 1 in. a day. It 
is also highly nutritious and relighed by stock. 
Pastures that have been fed a few seasons will 
generally produce more milk or make more fat 
than those which have been newly seeded down. 
Mow orchard grass 3 times in a season, and in 
October an aftermath will be had, which furnish- 
es good pasture. The meadow pasture can be 
kept in good condition by this method, if itis oc- 
casionally re-seeded, harrowed, and other varie- 
ties mixed in. Do not cut too low, and adda light 
top-dressing of some fertilizer after cutting. The 
following is a good plan to follow in pasturing, 
in case of ascarcity of land: Plant astrip 14 ian 
long anc 4 rods wide, with timothy and clover, 
which cut twice, and sometimes thrice a season. 
As soon as it will do to cut, feed it regularly to 
the cows twice a day, and it will last till the corn 
is ready to use. Plant astrip 14 rods long and 10 
rods wide with sweet corn for fodder; make the 
stalks about 2 in. apart in the row; plant at 3 
different times, so as to have it early and late. 
About the Ist of July commence to thin it out, 
leaving about 1 stalk per ft. Soon after, com- 
mence cutting it up clean. When } cut up, plow 
the ground and sow winter rye; sow the balance 
as soon as the corn is on. This makes good pas- 
ture late in the falland early in the spring. The 
average amount required in this case is 24 acres 
to one cow. 

RINGING. — Bulls should have a good ring 
pure in their nose before they are 1 year old. 

ools may be obtained for this purpose, and the 


Tools for Ringing Bulls. 
ring is easily inserted. Whittle a piece of wood 


blow to de given to the punch ; let an assistant 
hold the wood in place; tie the bull securely ; 
then place the tae in the opposite nostril ; 
give it a smart blow, and then put the ring in 
the hole thus formed. 

RUBBING POSTS.—There should be posts set 
up in the pasture for cattle to rub themselves, 
and they will use them and thus save the fences 
and gate-posts. 

SELF-SUCKING COW, To Cure. —1. Take a 
halter, with a nose-piece just tight enough to 
allow the cow to eat well; fasten on each side, 
with wire, sticks made of good hickory, 2 ft. 3 


Device to Prevent Self-sucking. 
in. long; make a girth of No. 9 wire, with eyes 
bent a little above the middle of the sides, to 
which fasten one end of short wires, 10 in. long; 
fasten the other ends to the sticks; place a 
leather pad under the wire on the back. —2. A 
good device is as follows: Make a muzzle in the 
shape of a halter, and on each side of the muz- 
zle put in a few 10-penny nails, sharpened at the 


> 
Device to Prevent Self-sucking. 
points. —3. A good method is to take a stick 
about the size of a large pitchfork handle and 
about 8 ft. long; insert in or near each end, stap- 
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les, such as are used on light neck-yokes for 2- | small lots, and feeding them on green clover, 
horse buggies; put astrap, long enough to reach | corn, grass, ete., cut as needed, and not allowin 
around the cow’s neck, through 1 staple, and one | stock to graze on the ground where the food 
long enough to pass around the cow’s body, just | grows. By this system, land may be utilized which 
yack of the fore legs, through the other staple; | would be kept barren by the’ cattle being con- 
buckle the shorter strap around the neck; pass | stantly pastured on it. The crop can be much 
the other end of the stick between the cow’s fore | more easily manured to better advantage, and a 
legs and buckle the surcingle around the girth, | careful rotation of cropsis kept up; also,amore 
both rather loosely. — 4. If their teats are rub- | uniform system is provided as regards quantity. 
bed frequently with strong, rancid cheese, it will | _ TETHERING.—This mode of pasturing saves 
prove an effectual remedy. the fence and grass. A tether chain, 20 ft. long, 
SHADE AND SHELTER.—To cattle in summer | with a leather headstall, by which the chain is 
time left to roam about sunburnt pastures, a few | fastened to the cow, and an iron peg to drive in- 
shade trees are a luxury. There are generally | to the ground, are all that are required. The 
odd corners where trees may be left to advan- | cows should all be pegged in a line; then they 
tage, especially a wet place, perhaps near a | will eat in a circle. Move them forward a 
spring,wherea willow would grow. A shed, open | few feet at a time, so as to give only a narrow 
to the north side, will furnish a great protection | strip of grass at the end of their chain. They 
to the cowsthat are kept in the pasture through | thus stand principally on the ground eaten over. 
the day, and provide safe shelter from sudden | When the cows have eaten across the field, bring 
showers. | them back, and repeat the process. Ifa pole is 
STABLING.—Cleanliness should be the rule, in- | used in place of a chain or rope, as far as the an- 
stead of the exception, in the case of the stable, | imal’s body extends, and a piece of rope to ad- 
and the animal should be kept clean by the use | mit of the animal holding its head up, is attached 
of acard and brush. The bedding should be | to one end, and the desired length of chain to 
frequently renewed; the fodder in the bin kept | the other, there is no danger of injury by tang- 
fresh, and not allowed to become moldy and emit oe 
foul odors. The floors should be kept swept, EIGHING CATTLE BY MEASUREMENT. — 
and occasionally be allowed the privilege of the | To obtain the girth, pass a cord around just be- 
hose; but the stable must be kept dry. Cows | hind the shoulder blade, under the fore leg; 
need plenty of air anda warm temperature. If | to find the length, measure along the back from 
they have not a warm shelter, they consume an | the foremost corner of the shoulder blade, in a 
unusual amount of food to keep warm. A tem- | straight line to the hindermost part of the rump. 
perature of 45° should be maintained. Very 
good ventilation can be secured through the 
windows or small doors, placed at intervals in 
the walls in front of the cows. These small 
doors can be swung up 0 as to let in more or less 
fresh air, as the wind and weather may demand. 
The air should always come in near the cows’ 
heads, where they can breathe it, and the out- 
ward ventilation should be in the rear, through 
tunnels running up in the walls; or, if the cattle 
stand in 2 rows, running up from the alley-way 
between them. Care should be taken that there 
be no perceptible draught on the cows. For 
keeping cow stables clean and sweet, fine, dry Ma Wei 
earth is superior to any other bedding. It ab- anner of Weig 
sorbs all smell, and saves the loss from evapor-| For cattle of a girth of from 5 to 7 ft., allow 23 
ation of the liquid manure. Dry sand is another | lbs. to the superficial ft.; for a girth of from 7 
good bedding; it is easily procured, and acts as | to 9 ft., 31 lbs. to the superficial ft.; for small 
an absorbent. Sawdust, however, is considered | cattle and calves of a girth of from 8 to 6 ft., 
the best ; it makesa more comfortable bed, com- | 16 Ibs. to the superficial ft. Measure the girth 
letely absorbs the urine, and the cowis kept clean | in in. back of the shoulder, and the length in 
with less labor than when anything else is used. | in. from the square of the buttock to a point 
All animals, to be kept in good health, must | even with the point of the shoulder blade; mul- 
have exercise and sunlight. The light of all | tiply the girth by the length, and divide the 
stables should come from behind, never from | product by 144 for the superficial ft., and then 
the front. multiply the superficial ft. by the number of Ibs. 
_ SOILING.—The meaning of the word “soil- | allowed for cattle of various girths, and the pro- 
ing,” as understood among cattle feeders, is the | duct will be number of lbs. of beef in the four 
practice of confining animals to the stake or | quarters of the animal. 
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TREATMENT OF DISEASE. 
REMARKS.—When cattle stretch themselves | coats stare, and their eyes are dull, if the nose 


on rising from the ground, and when they chew | is dry and scurfy, and especially if their hide 
the cud, they are well and hearty. When their | sticks close and hard to the ribs, pass the hand 
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with something of pressure along the back; if | late the bowels and kidne 


they shrink down from the touch, they are ill; 
have either caught cold, or have internal disorder 
coming on, which, taken in time, may be check- 
ed by warm nursing anda dose of salts, well 
seasoned with some cordial mixture, or with 
peer. As soon as an animal is discovered to 

e unwell, let it be placed in a house by itself; 
this is necessary, both for the welfare of the sick 
animal and for the safety of others. The house 
that the animal is placed in, ought to be warm, 
well lighted and ventilated, and kept scrupulous- 
ly clean. In acute diseases, no food ought to be 
given until improvement has taken place, and 
then only in a sparing manner; the articles of 
diet most SlabiG are, bran, oats, hay, carrots, 
turnips, and green fvod, either grass or clov- 
er; the bran may be given either dry or wetted, 
whichever way the animal prefers; oats may be 
given mixed with the bran, either raw and crush- 
ed, or whole and boiled; it is necessary to keep 
the animal without food or water } hour before 
and after administering medicine. In acute dis- 
eases, it is necessary to repeat the dose every 5, 
10, 15, or 20 minutes; in less acute diseases, ev- 
ery 2, 4, 6 or 8 hours; in chronic diseases, once 
in 24 hours is sufficient. Physical symptoms and 
diseases of the brute creation should be treated 
Soe ait on the same principles as those in man. 

here is no more mystery about the ailments 
of one animal than another. With the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of cattle, the quantities of doses 
should be proportioned to those given to man, 
as weight to weight, somewhat reduced for safe- 
ty. Cattle have 4 stomachs, and need to be 
treated with medicine in larger quantities, and 
always in fluid form, so that it may pass from 
one stomach to another without injury and 
in the shortest possible time. Similar rules of 
proportion should also be followed in the ad- 
ministration of doses to early ages of animals, to 
those given in Administration of Doses in 
MEDICINE. 

ABORTION. — The premonitory signs are an 
irritable, excited state of the animal, staggering 
when walking, a discharge from the vagina, loose- 
ness and fullness of the external organs of gen- 
eration, and occasionally sudden enlargement of 
the udder. Abortion may be caused by fright, 
injury, improper food or water, a diseased male, 
and commerce with him after conception. 
Treatment: These symptoms may continue for 
several days, and if noticed before straining or 
other signs of calving have appeared, the animal 
should i placed in a comfortable loose box, 
away from the herd, kept as quiet as possible, 
moderately supplied with soft, laxative food, 
and, if the bowels be costive, with 1 or 2 lbs. of 
molasses daily. Powerful purgatives are too 
irritant, and must be avoided; 2 oz. of laud- 
anum, with the same quantity of sweet spirits 
of nitre, should be given twice a day, until all 
danger is over. 

ALBUMINURIA.—This corresponds to Bright’s 
disease in the human system, and is caused by 
impoverished blood in consequence of low diet. 
There is generally constipation, straddling gait, 
stiffness, and the urine is thick and dark. Treat- 
ment: If the bladder is full, evacuate it. Regu- 
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by giving 1 dr. of 
blue mass at night, and the following the next 
morning: Epsom salts, 3 1b.; sulphur, 4 to 6 0z.; 
ginger, } 0z.; gentian, 4 0z.; warm water, q. &.; 
and with injections, when necessary. Make al- 
so a complete change of diet. If it still con- 
tinues, give 1 dr. of muriated tincture of iron 
(tincture of chloride of iron) in } pt. of water, 3 
times a day. 

ANEMIA.—This is a weak condition of cows, 
and is sometimes called poverty of blood. The 
symptoms are whiteness and clearness of the lin- 
ing membranes of the nose, mouth and eyes. 
When this condition occurs as an effect of some 
disease, the animal will become hectic, and die 
in a month or so from the first attack. Treat- 
ment: Give the following powders, night and 
morning, in cut feed: 3 ae powdered gentian 
root; 3 a powdered ginger root; mix, and make 
into 1 dose. If these powders improve the an- 
imal in a week, give 2 dr. sulphate of iron in 
addition. The iron may dry up the milk con- 
siderably. 

ANGLE BERRIES.—-Little warty tumors, grow- 
ing on various parts of the skin, which sometimes 
become very sore. Treatment: 1. Tie a piece 
of waxed silk firmly around the base of each, 
and tighten it every day ; the tumor will drop 
off, and rarely grow again; there will be no 
bleeding, and the neighboring parts will not be 
inoculated. — 2. If attended to botors they have 
reached any considerable size, they will gradu- 
ally disappear when they are daily touched with 
nitrate of silver, either in substance or in the 
form of a strong solution; strong nitric acid 
will answer the same purpose. 

APOPLEXY.—In this disease the animal drops 
suddenly, and is incurable. 

BLACK-LEG.—The symptoms are: Extension 
of the neck, red eyes, hot breath, dry muzzle, 
quick pulse, heaving, moaning, loss of appetite, 
and lameness. Treatment: Give a strong pur- 
gative dose, composed of 1} lbs. Epsom salts, 1 
pt. linseed oil, and 3 pts. water. A seton, occa- 
sional doses of physic, and frequent careful ex- 
aminations by the owner, are better than all 
else to prevent this disease. The following 
drench has been recommended: 1. Sweet spirits 
of nitre, 4 fl. oz; powdered cascarilla, 2 02.; so- 
lution of acetate of ammonia, 4 fl. oz.; yeast, 8 
fl. 0z.3 given every 8 or 4 hours. —2. Laudan- 
um and sweet spirits of nitre, of each, $ fl. oz.; 
solution of chloride of lime, } fl. 0z.; prepared 
chalk, 1 0z.; warm gruel, 1 pt. 

BLADDER, Inflammation of.—In cows that are 
near parturition, a discharge of urine is not in- 
frequent, which arises from irritation of the 
biniider: caused by the pressure of the foetus, or 
from sympathy with the uterus, now much ex- 
cited, and not from actual inflammation. When 
the cow has calved, this will gradually cease. 
Treatment: If it continues, give a dose of salts, 
followed by 1 or 2 of the following powders: 
Antimonial powder, 1 sc.; camphor, $ dr.; nitre, 
1 oz.; mix; and give twice a day in gruel. 

BLADDER, Prolapsus of the.—Among cows, 
during and after difficult calving, there will be 
sometimes observed a white, shining, watery 
bag protruding between the lips of the vulva; 
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this is the bladder ; it is twisted at its neck, and 
cannot be emptied. Treatment: Carefully ex- 
amine the distended bag, its shape and size. 
Having determined that it is the bladder, care- 
Tully cleanse it, if dirty, and pass the hand, prev- 
iously oiled, along its surface, ascertaining which 
way the turn or twist is made; then take the 
bladder by the other hand, and reverse the turn 
or twist, and carefully push it back into its 
place. Should it again protrude, plug up the 
vulva, for 1 or 2 hours, with a roll of soft cotton 
cloth. If this is not sufficient, with a small 
packing or darning-needle, pass a suture of stout 
saddler’s silk, or other strong material, through 
each side of the vulva, and allow it to remain 
for a few days. 

BLAIN.—The animal appears dull and lan- 
guid, the eyes red and inflamed, with tears trick- 
ling from them. A swelling begins about the 
eyes, and occasionally appears on other parts 
of the body; there are generally blisters under 
the tongue or at the back part of the mouth ; 
the pulse is quicker than natural; there is more 
or less heaving of the flanks; and the bowels 
are sometimes constipated; there is often a co- 
pious flow of saliva from the mouth, mixed oft- 
en with a purulent, bloody, stinking discharge ; 
the animal becomes extremely weak and redu- 
ced, and is in danger of being suffocated by the 
rapid enlargement of the tongue. Treatment: 
Cut deeply from end to end, the bladders that 
are found along the side of and under the 
tongue; they will appear to be filled with a glu- 
tinous matter; although there may not be much 
bleeding from them at first, considerable bloody 
fuid will gradually ooze out, the swelling of the 
mouth and head will subside, and the animal 
will be very much relieved. If much fever has 
accompanied the enlargement of the tongue, 
give a physic drink. Wash the mouth with 
a solution of chloride of lime in water, in the 
proportions of 1 dr. of the chloride to 1 pt. 
of water, while the mouth is very offensive; 
and with equal parts of tincture of myrrh and 
water afterward, to promote the healing of the 
ulcer. Thin gruel should always be placed with- 
in reach of the animal, and plenty of thick gruel 
administered with a horn. 

BLOODY MILK.—Results from violent jerking 
of the udder, racing about, a blow, cold in the 
organ, or other similar accidents. Some heavy 
milkers are subject to it occasionally. Treat- 
ment: 1. Freely bathe the udder and flank with 
cold water until soreness departs, and milk regu- 
larly and gently. — 2. Give 8 oz. of salts, or 4 dr. 
of saltpetre, or both together. 

BONE DISEASE.—T7reatment : 2 oz. bone meal 
in 1 pt. bran, 8 times a week, during early suni- 
mer and fall feeding, accompanied by plenty of 
salt, will cure this eka. 

BOWELS, Inflammation of.—Sometimes called 
Enteritis and Fardle-bound. The animal is con- 
tinually lying down and getting up again imme- 
diately, and, when up, strikes at its belly with 
the hind feet; the bowels are obstinately consti- 
pated; the dung, if any is voided, is in small 


uantities, hard, covered with mucus, and some- 
times streaked with blood ; the urine is generally 


voided with difficulty ; the pulse is quicker than | 
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natural, and there is much heaving at the flanks. 
It is distinguished from colic by the great degree 
of fever that attends it, the muzzle being dry 
and the mouth hot. The animal becomes s os & 
ily weak, falls or throws itself down suddenly, 
and when it rises, does it with difficulty, and 
staggers as it walks. The lowness and weakness 
appear more speedily and decidedly than in al- 
most any other disease. Treatment: For the 
pain and inflammation, give doses of calomel and 
opium, 2 or 3 times daily—calomel } dr.; opi- 
um 6 gr. Give for a purge: Epsom salts, 1 1b.; 
hot water, 1 qt.; dissolve, and add linseed oil, 1 
pt.; to be ob alr in 6 hours, till the bowels are 
well relieved, with injections of warm gruel. In 
very severe cases, bleeding will sometimes aid 
the operation of the medicine. 

BRAIN, Inflammation of.—This is due to over- 
feeding in long, wet grass or clover, and disten- 
sion of the stomach. Treatment: Give 1 lb. of 
Epsom salts and 1 1b. of table salt, dissolved in 
4 qts. cold water, and sweetened with molasses. 
Apply ice to the forehead, warm water bandages 
to the legs, and tightly clothe the body. 

BRONCHITIS.—This is inflammation of the 
windpipe and its branches. In no case of pure 
bronchitis is the breathing painful, but short 
and quick, the thoracic as well as the abdomin- 
al muscles being brought into full play; this 
distinguishes it from the breathing characteristic 
of pleurisy, in which the ribs are more or less fix- 
ed und the respiration abdominal. In ordinary 
sases of bronchitis, the animal is dull, listless, 
sometimes semi-comatose; hangs its head; is 
generally thirsty; ropy saliva fills the mouth, 
which is hot and moist; the visible mucous mem- 
branes are affected, and present a varying degree 
of lividity, due to non-oxidation of the blood; 
the animal stands in a corner, or moves listless- 
ly about. Ifin a box, and the door be open, it 
stands with its head to the open air, from which 
it evidently obtains relief; the bowels are gen- 
erally somewhat constipated, the feces covered 
with mucus ; the urine is high colored and scan- 
ty. Treatment: Give tincture of aconite, 8 times 
a day, 25 drops to a dose, when there is fever. 
Give once or twice daily, ae of commercial 
sulphuric acid, mixed in 3 bucket of cold water. 
Apply warm poultices of slippery elm, on the 
surface of which is sprinkled powdered lobelia, 
to the throat; and give internally as an expec- 
torant, tablespoonful doses of tincture of lobelia 
2 or 3 times a day, as long as the cough is tight. 

CATARRH.—T7reatment: In slight cases, house 
and give a dose of Epsom salts. In malignant 
cases give amixture of Epsom salts, 12 0z.; gin- 
ger, 1 02.3; gentian, 1 oz.; syrup, 4 oz; and water, 
q-s» Then administer the following: Whisky, 2 
0z.3 iodide potash, 2 dr.; gruel, 1 pt.; powdered 
cinchona, 1 oz. give as 1 dose. Foment the 
head with hot water and rub in the following: 
Oil of turpentine, 1 0z.; linseed oil, 1 oz.; liquor 
ammonia, 1 0z.; mix. 

CHOKING.—In choking, the accumulation of 
gas eu sulphurreted hydrogen) is the cause 
of the animal’s death. Treatment: This gas 
can be decomposed by forcing a strong solu- 
tion of salt and water down the animal’s 
throat; or force the beast to jump over the bars 
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of a gate or fence; when she touches the ground 
on the opposite side, the obstruction will be 
ejected. Another way, is to use 4 or 5 ft. of 3 
in. rubber hose, and push the obstruction down. 
If the obstruction is low down, and this oper- 
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ation be attempted, 1 pt. of olive or linseed oil 
should be first turned down the throat, which 
will lubricate the parts and greatly assist the op- 
eration. The power applied must be steady, 
but not violent, for if the gullet is torn, the rup- 
ture is generally of serious consequence. Ora 
hollow tube may be used, and after the obstruc- 
tion has passed into the stomach, the tube 
should remain for some time to permit the es- 
cape of the gas. A dose of chloride of lime or 
ammonia may be given, and the animal kept on 
fluid diet for several days afterwards, to prevent 
a recurrence of the choking. 

CLUE-BOUND. — An affection of the third 
stomach of cattle, induced by their unduly par- 
taking of coarse, indigestible food. The symp- 
toms vary greatly in intensity, and are often 
some days before they definitely manifest them- 
selves. The animal ceases to ruminate, refuses 
food, and, if a cow, the secretion of milk is stop- 
pet Then, after a day or two, fever (indicated 

y heat and dryness in the nose and mouth) 
comes on, with somewhat quickened circulation 
and breathing, the breathing by the second or 
third day being accompanied by a grunt at the 
beginning and end of respiration, which is very 
noticeable when an attempt is made to move the 
animal. Treatment: $1b., each, of Epsom and 
common salt, 20 croton beans, and 1 dr. of calo- 
mel, will suffice for a full-grown, middle-sized 
ox or cow, and must be administered in 8 or 4 
bottles of water or very thin gruel. In this dis- 
ease there is little fear of giving too much med- 


icine. 

COLIC.—The animal is evidently in pain, and 
appears very restless; it occasionally turns its 
head, with an anxious gaze, to the left side, 
which seems to be distended more than the right; 
there is an occasional discharge of gas from the 
mouth and anus. Treatment: Powdered aniseed 
and powdered cinnamon, ofeach, 4 teaspoonful ; 
mix, and give in 1 qt. of spearmint tea. Repeat if 
necessary. If the animal suffers much pain, apply 
fomentations to the belly, and give the follow- 
ing injection: Powdered ginger, 4 0z.; common 
salt, 1 tablespoon; hot water, 1 gallon. 


COSTIVENESS.—7Zeatment: For simple cos- 
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tiveness, the best remedy is the milk that comes 
from the cow for the first 4 days after calving; 
but in confirmed cases, doses of warm water, 
containing 2 or 8 0z. of Epsom salts, should be 
frequently administered. 

COW-POX.—This is identical with small-pox 
in the human subject. It shows itself by a shght 
fever for 2 or 8 days, then breaks out in pimples 
on the teats, udder, flanks, and around the vulva, 
nose, mouth and eyes. These are first red, then 
they enlarge and become yellow. Treatment : 
Foment the udder, and apply poultices of spent 
hops; ae laxative and saline medicines, and 
draw off the milk. 

CUD, Loss of.—A species of indigestion, and 
may be brought on by the animal’s eating 
greedily of some food to which it has not been 
accustomed. Tyeatment: 1. Give the animal 
1 pt. raw linseed oil.—2. Golden seal, powdered, 
1 02z.; caraway, powdered, 2 oz.; cream of tartar, 
$ 0z.; mix; divide into 6 powders and give 1 ev- 
ery 4 hours, ina sufficient quantity of chamomile 
tea; also, give as a drink Epsom salts, } Ib.; 
powdered gentian, $ 0z.; powdered caraway 
seeds, 1 0z.; powdered ginger, 2 dr.; mix, and 
give in warm gruel. 

DIARRHEA.—If this becomes chronic, itis hard 
to cure. Treatment: 1, If milk, thickened with 
fine flour and boiled for some time, fine and free 
from lumps, like starch paste, be added to the 
daily ration, in the proportion of 1-5 to 3, accord- 
ing to the severity of the attack, and fed by pour- 
ing it from a bottle down the calf’s throat (if he 
will not drink it ), a cure will be promptly effect- 
ed in most cases. — 2. Prepared chalk, pow- 
dered, Winter’s bark, and laudanum, of each, 1 
oz.3 water, 1 pt.; give 2 or 3 tablespoonfuls, ac- 
cording to the age and condition of the animal, 
2 or 8 times a day. 

DROPSY. — The first symptoms are short 
breath, followed by stretching on the ground. 
Ifit is abdominal dropsy, the swelling will show 
about the abdomen; if general dropsy, it will 
appear over the whole body and legs. The 
swelling will feel doughy to the touch. Treat- 
ment: In order to carry off the water, and re- 
duce the swelling, use occasionally and altern- 
ately one of the two following hydragogue ca- 
thartics: 1. Calomel, powdered jalap, powder- 
ered squill, of each 1 dr.; podophyllin, 15 gr; 
3 oz. powdered nitre, and 2 dr. powdered gin- 
ger; mix, and make a powder, to be adminis- 
tered mixed with meal.—2. 3 1b. of Epsom salts; 4 
oz. of cream tartar; 1 oz. of nitre, and 2 dr. of 
ginger, to be given in warm gruel. Make a free 
use of vegetables, potatoes, carrots, parsnips, 
etc., in the diet. 

DROPSY OF THE CHEST, or HYDROTHORAX. 
—This is the result of neglected or badly man- 
aged cases of pleurisy, the chest filling with wa- 
ter from the excessive effusion. Treatment: See 
that the bowels are kept free, and then apply 
blisters to the sides, and give the following: 
2 dr. gum camphor; 1 oz. spirits nitre; dissolve 
the camphor in the nitre, and add 4 dr. saltpetre 
and 1 pt. of water or gruel. Give as 1 dose, 
and repeat every 4 or 6 hours. Administer stim- 
ulants freely, and tap the chest early, repeating 
it if necessary. 
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DYSENTERY.—This is one of the most dang- 
erous diseases cattle are subject to. It is often 
mistaken for diarrhea, but can be easily distin- 
guished by closely observing the following 
symptoms: The efforts to expel the dung are 
frequent and accompanied by evident pain; the 
animal is restless, frequently lying down and ris- 
ing again. If the ions are pressed with the 
hand, the animal will shrink. The discharge 
will be thin, and have an offensive smell. Treat- 
ment: 1. $1b. Epsom salts ; 2 to 4 oz. sulphur; 
$ oz. nitre; 2 dr. ginger; 1 oz. spirit of nitrous 
ether; dissolve in warm water or gruel, and re- 
peat once a day for several days. Give freq- 
uentinjections of starch gruel, each containing 1 
oz. opium. — 2. 1 Ib. mutton suet; 2 qts. new 
milk; $ dr. powdered opium; 1 dr. ginger; 
melt the suet in the milk by boiling; when dis- 
solved, add the remaining ingredients. Feed 
lightly and nurse carefully. 

DYSPEPSIA.—The symptoms are changeable 
appetite, staring coat, belching from the stom- 
ach, emission of gas from the rectum ; the ma- 
nure is small in quantity, dry and glazed; the 
skin and hair are dry and coarse, and there is 
rapid loss-of flesh. Treatment: Give a dose of 
bran twice a week, and daily a bitter tonic, in 
which rhubarb and gentian, or Peruvian bark, 
are prominent ingredients; and also 1 table- 
spoonful of bicarbonate of soda. The skin 
should be kept clean, and rubbed and curried a 
good deal. 

ECZEMA.—A skin disease. The skin becomes 
hardened, dry and sore, and cracks into fissures. 
The discharge continues, and becomes greasy and 
offensive. Treatment: Cleanse the bowels with 
1 dr. of calomel and 1 oz. of rhubarb, mixed. 
Apply hot linseed meal poultices till all inflam- 
mation and soreness are gone; then embrocate 
freely with the following: 1 dr. pure carbolic 
acid, in from 6 to 12 oz. of water. When all 
soreness has gone, apply the following: 4 oz. 
lard; 1 oz. alum; and 1 dr. carbolic acid ; mix. 

ERYSIPELAS.—Treatment. The bowels must 
be kept gently open, by small doses of medi- 
cine, dod laxative glysters. If there be any fev- 
erish symptoms, saline diuretics should be ad- 
ministered; and as a lowering treatment is ob- 
jectionable, tonics and stimulants should be had 
recourse to at an early stage of the disease. The 
affected parts should be kept constantly moist 
with a lotion composed of rum, or alcohol dilu- 
ted to about the strength of rum. Nutritious 
food, fresh air and general comfort must not be 
neglected. Cold applications are hurtful. 

EYELIDS, Torn.—7reatment: Bring the edges 
neatly together; sew with fine silk, and dress 2 or 
3 times a day with the following: 1 dr. white vit- 
riol; 1 pt. water; mix, and use the lotion. 

FITS, or EPILEPSY.— Treatment: Animals 
subject to fits, should not be driven, excited, or 
agitated. Give } oz. doses of bromide of potash 
daily. 

FLOODING.—A discharge of blood from the 
uterus of the cow after calving. Treatment. 1. 
Apply very cold water to the loins. If it con- 
tinues, raise the cow’s hind parts; give 2 dr. 
tincture of opium every hour; keep the patient 
quiet; take her calf.—2. Injections of alum 
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water—1 oz. of alum to 1 qt. of water—will be 
useful in this disease. 

FOOT-ROT. — This disease makes its appear- 
ance sometimes between the claws of the foot, 
often in the heel, and, extending up the leg, 
causes extreme lameness, loss of flesh and loss 
of milk. Treatment: Give 1 |b. of salts, and, 
when that has operated, give 1 oz. of hyposul- 
phite of soda daily; wash the sore spots with 
water and soap, and dress them with an oint- 
ment as follows: Melt 4 oz. of lard and sper- 
maceti together; add 1 oz. of acetate of cop- 
per (verdigris); and stir thoroughly; and, while 
still fluid, add 1 oz. of turpentine, and stir until 
cold. Keep for use. 

GLANDS, Inflammation of.—Inflammation of 
either of the glands may be known by the heat, 
tenderness, enlargement, and difficulty of swal- 
lowing. Treatment: In the inflammatory stage, 
teas of marshmallows or slippery elm, and poul- 
tices of the same, are the best means yet known 
to reduce it; they relax constricted or obstruct- 
ed organs, and by being directly applied to the 
parts affected, the more speedily and effectually 
is the object accomplished ; 2 or 38 applications 
of some relaxing poultice will be all that is need- 
ed, after which apply 1 gill olive oil or goose 
grease; 1 oz. spirits of camphor; 1 oz. oil of 
cedar; 4 gill vinegar; mix, and rub around the 
throat as occasion may require. Or, the parts 
may be well rubbed with coal oil or petroleum. 
Give tonics, as iodide of potassium, gentian, etc., 
and pay particular attention to the bowels. 

GLOSSITIS (Inflammation of the Tongue.) — 
Treatment: Examine the mouth carefully, and 
remove offending matter. If the tongue hangs 
pendulous, foment it with hot water. Apply the 
following lotion 4 or 5 times a day; honey, 2 
oz.3 bcrax, 4 02.3; water, 1 pt.; mix. 

GRAVEL.—Treatment: Wash out the blad- 
der with tepid water. Inject into the bladder 
a weak solution of hydrochloric acid. Then, 
twice a day, give internally the following: 2 
dr. gentian; 1 dr. tartrate of iron; 1 dr. ginger ; 
mix, and give in 1 pt. gruel. 

HOOSE. — A cough caused by a specs of 
worms, the eggs of which are swallowed in 
grazing. Treatment: Give linseed or cotton 
cake, with the most nutritious diet. Let the ani- 
mal breathe the fumes of turpentine burned on 
pine shavings. 

HORN, Ail in.—This disorder usually attacks 
cattle in the spring, after a severe winter ; like- 
wise, those that are in poor flesh, or those that 
have been overworked and exposed to severe 
storms, or reduced by other diseases, are predis- 
posed to take it.. Symptoms, eyes dull, dis- 
charging yellow matter, Uieiniees loss of appe- 
tite, shaking of the head, bloody urine, coldness 
of the horns, stupidity, and great debility. 
Treatment: Give nourishing and relaxing food, 
as cotton-seed, or flax-seed meal. 

HORN, Broken.—Zeatment: If the shell is 
broken, leaving the inner core bare, wrap it in 
an oiled cloth, or even in a bandage wetted with 
water, to protect the horn from the air. A new 
horny covering will grow over the core, and al- 
though it will never again be wholly repaired, 
yet the horn will become hard and solid again, 
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HOVEN, or BLOATING. — This often follows 
the feeding of a large quantity of green fodder. 
When partly wilted and with very succulent 
forage, as alfalfa, clover, or green corn fodder, 
the danger is increased, as partial fermentation 
has already begun and is greatly quickened by 
the warmth and solid packing in the stomach. 
Treatment: 1. If the cow is able to stand alone 
for 10 minutes, tie her by the head, so as to hold 
her head up; then press down on the sides just 
forward of the hip bone on both sides; gently 
at first, but continuing the pressure harder and 
harder. In a few moments you will hear the 
cow commencing to belch up gas, the escape of 
which will relieve her. — 2. Give 1 lb. of Ep- 
som salts, with 4 oz. of cream of tartar, repeat- 
ing the dose till a movement of the bowels is 
obtained, — 8. Once a week give a dose of calo- 
me] and jalap, 1 dr. each. ; 

HYDROPHOBIA.—-77catment: There is no cure; 
the best thing is to destroy the animal as soon 
as the disease is sufficiently plain. Care should 
be taken that the saliva of the rabid ox is not 
received on a wound or abraded part, for it has 
produced the disease in other animals. Any 
wound on which it has fallen should immedia- 
tely have lunar caustic applied to it. Whena 
mad dog has been known to bite an ox or acow, 
there is a possibility of their escape, for the hide 
is thick, and the hair is thick too, and the skin 
may not be penetrated, or the tooth may have 
been cleaned in passing through the hair. They 
should be most carefully examined, and espec- 
ially about the part on which they were seized 
by the dog, and if the minutest scratch can be 
found the hair must be cut off round it, and lun- 
ar caustic applied. 

JAUNDICE.—This affects cattle, giving rise to 
a tawny hue of the skin and membranes, yellow 
eves, skin and urine. Zyeatment: If there be 
fever, give Epsom salts, 1 1b.; powdered ginger, 
4 dr.; warm water, 3 pts. After the bowels are 
well opened, give every day, for a purge, mad- 
der, 1 oz.; flour of sulphur, 2 0z.; powdered 
caraway seeds, 1 0z.; Epsom salts, 2 to 4 oz; 
warm water, 8 pts. 

KIDNEYS, Inflammation of.—The symptoms 
are a constant desire to void the urine, which is 
thick and dark; great pain, as shown by the ex- 
pression of the countenance, and by frequent 
wistful looks at the loins, straddling gait, and 
arching of the back; the appetite is poor and 
fever high. Treatment: Apply hot water to the 
loins, and give large quantities of linseed tea or 
slippery elm water to drink, with warm water 
injections. Give the following as 1 dose: 20 
drops tincture aconite root ; 3 oz. Mindererus’ 
spirit; 1 pt. linseed tea; mix. Keep the animal 
quiet, and feed on sloppy food. 

LIMBS, Broken.—7catment: By means of 
plaster of Paris (not land plaster), and some bag- 
ging strips, the limb may be set and supported un- 
til the bone unites again. Wind the strips about 
the broken limb; plaster over with calcined 
plaster, mixed to a thin paste; wind another 
over that, and apply more plaster, the leg being 
fastened to splints of wood until the plaster 
sets. The animal will limp around for a few 
days on three legs, but will recover. 
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LIVER. Inflammation of.—The symptoms are, 
fever; reclining on the right side; fullness on 
that side of the belly; urine yellow or brown, 
and sometimes bloody. Treaément: If there is 
much fever, give calomel, 1 dr.; powdered opi- 
um, 10 gr.; powdered ginger, 2 dr.; rub togeth- 
er, and give in | qt. gruel, and repeat it twice a 
day; give, in 6 hours after first dose, a purge of 
Epsom salts, 8 oz.; water, 1 qt.; dissolve, and 
add linseed oil, 1 pt.; repeat till the bowels are 
open. If purging takes place from the first, 
give the calomel, opium and ginger, and give 
the drench as in diarrhea, at the same time blis- 
tering the right side; if oe weakness ensue, 
give for a tonic powdered gentian, } 0z.; pow- 
dered caraway seeds, 1 0z.; powdered aniseed, 
1 02.3 Epsom salts, 4 0z.; mix, and give in 1 pt. 
warm brandy. 

LOCKJAW.—The symptoms are, a stiffness of 
gait in the animal; he will walk unusually wide 
behind; there will be difficulty of turning; per- 
manent cocking of the tail, except when that is 
interrupted, or accompanied by a singular trem- 
ulous motion of it. The animal can scarcely, 
and, after a while, not at all, bend his neck to 
graze, but he will stand with his head protrud- 
ing and his ears stiffened and unnaturally fixed 
in a somewhat backward direction; rumination 
gradually ceases, or is performed slowly and 
painfully ; the jaws become firmly closed, and 
neck perfectly stiff; the eyes are strangely fix- 
ed, and with some degree of squinting, and the 
expression of the countenance is peculiarly anx- 
ious; the breathing is considerably affected, and 
there is much labor of the flanks. Treatment: 
Give for a drink, Epsom salts, 1} Ibs.; flour of 
sulphur, 4 ]b.; warm water, 2 qts.; mix, and re- 

eat in 4 lb. doses every 6 hours, assisted by 
injections every 4 hours, composed of Epsom 
salts, 4 1b.; linseed oil, 4 pt.; warm water, 4 qts.; 
when. well operated, give 1 dr. opium, dissolved 
in warm water, twice a day, and put a seton in 
the dewlap. 

MANGE.—Mange in calves is caused by a mite 
burrowing in the skin. Treatment: 1. Dress the 
part with an ointment composed of 4 oz. of lard; 
1 oz. of sulphur; 1 dr. of creosote; mix well to- 
gether; rub into the skin every morning, and 
rive each calf 1 teaspoonful of sulphur, daily, 
i: 2 weeks. —2. 40z. of pyroligneous acid; 1 
pt. water; mix, and apply daily; at the same 
time take 2 oz. powdered sassafras ; 1 handful 
powdered charcoal; 1 oz sulphur; mix well 
together, and divide into 6 parts; 1 to be given 
in the feed night and morning. As the mange 
is infectious, the cattle troubled with it should 
be removed from the rest of the herd. 

MILK FEVER.—A disease of the blood conse- 
quent upon a disordered circulation, and is a 
sort of apoplexy, the brain being inflamed and 
a and the nervous system prostrated. 
Usually, a cow afflicted with this disease, lies 
still, with the head on the flank, but sometimes 
dashes the head about violently. Treatment : 
1 lb. of sulphate of magnesia ; end of pulver- 
ized Jamaica ginger ; divide into 6 powders, 1 
to be given 3 times a day, dissolved in } pt. of 
tepid water, alternating every 6 hours with 1 of 
the following powders ; 1 oz. chloride of potas- 
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sa; 4 oz. pulverized digitalis leaves; 4 dr. tartar- 
ized antimony; mix, and divide into 6 powders. 
Place the cow ina large, well-ventilated box-stall, 
well supplied with clean, dry straw, and kept 
clean. If the weather is cold, protect her with 
warm clothing. The milk should be frequent- 
ly drawn off, and when unable to rise, she 
should be turned occasionally, which will afford 
her temporary relief. 

MURRAIN.—A dangerous disease, and seems 
to attack the entire system of the animal at the 
same time. 
pulse, cold horns, swollen eyes, sometimes ac- 
companied with diarrhea. Zreatment: The first 
thing to be done, is to separate the sick from the 
well, as this disease is very contagious. First, 
bleed the animal freely ; then administer a pur- 
gative drink, $ 1b. of Epsom salts, dissolved in 
soft water, twice a day, for several days. If tum- 


ors apport upon the body or teats, wash with | 
] 


the following solution: 4 dr. of sulphate of 
zine toa qt. of rain water. Everything depends 
upon good nursing. 

NAVEL ILL. — Treatment: When the naval 
bleeds, tie a ligature a short distance from the 
belly; a pledget of lint, dipped in friar’s balsam 
over it, confined with a bandage, and changed 
night and morning; and keep the bowels open 
with linseed oil; then give a cordial drink in a 
little gruel, once a day, made of powdered cara- 


way, 2 dr.; powdered gentian, 1 dr.; powdered 
ginger, 4 dr. 


the bowels well 
psom salts, 1 1b.; 


PALSY.—Treatment: Kee 
open by a drench made of 


powdered caraway, 1 oz.; powdered aniseed, 1 | 


0z.; powdered ginger 2 dr.; mix, and give in 1 
t. warm beer, and use the following liniment : 
Opodeldoe, 4 0z.; spirits of turpentine, 4 oz.; 
powdered hartshorn, 4 0z.; mix well together. 
PATELLA, Dislocation of.—7Treatment: Pull 
the foot forward by a rope passed around the 
pastern, and push inwards on the patella. It 
will then be replaced in position. If the joint is 
injured, fasten the leg forward with a rope fast- 
ened around the neck, Foment the joint with 
hot water, and when the inflammation is reduced, 
blister with the following: Lard, 4 0z.; powdered 
cantharides, 1 0z.; mix. 

PERITONITIS.—Inflammation of the periton- 
eum, aserous membrane lining the cavity of the 
belly, and covering the bowels and other abdom- 
inal viscera. The symptoms are, fever; labored 
breathing, done mostly with the chest; shivering 
around the flanks and hind parts; the animal paws 
or crouches with pain. Treatment: Give a mild 
purgative, and in 6 or8 hours give the following: 
2dr. powdered opium; 1 dr. calomel; 1 qt. gruel; 
mix and give as 1 dose. Give frequent injections 
of soap and water. If great weakness follows 
the action of the purgative, give the following: 
2 dr. camphor, dissolved in } oz. sulphuric eth- 
er; add 4 oz. acetate of ammonia, and give as 1 
dose, in ale or gruel. 

PLEURISY.—This is an inflammation of the 
membrane covering the lungs and lining the 
chest. The symptons are, fever; breathing quick 
and painful, and done by the abdominal muscles; 
the animal shows pain by frequently turning its 
head to its sides; pressure on the ribs causes in- 


The symptoms are, fever, quick | 
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tense pain and a peculiar grunt; there is a hack- 
ing cough, and the animal remains standing, with 
its head hung low. Treatment: Apply blisters 
or mustard plasters to the sides. If much fever 
exists, give the following: 2 dr. tincture of 
aconite root; 4 oz. fl. extract of belladonna; 3 
oz. spirits nitre; 2 oz. nitrate of potash; 2 oz. 
muriate of ammonia; 1 qt. of water; mix, and 
give $ teacupful every 2 or 3 hours. Ifthe ani- 
mal appears to be much distressed, give 4 oz. 
of liquor ammonia acetatis, in 4 oz. rose water, 
3 times a day, until the animal shows improve- 
ment. When the fever is subdued, give the 
following: 2 dr. gentian ; 1 dr. tartrate of iron; 
1 dr. ginger; mix, and give in 1 pt. gruel. Give 
good nourishing food, and good ventilation. 
PLEURO-PNEUMONIA.—A contagious disease 
of thelungs. The firstsymptoms are a dry, husky 
cough, of a peculiar character, first heard in the 
morning, or while the animal is drinking; the ap- 
etite becomes sluggish; rumination ceases; star- 
ing coat; slight shiverings; scanty urine, ofa dark 
color; the milk becomes smaller In quantity, thin 
and blue; breathing hurried and accompanied 
with moans; coughs more frequently; later there 
will bea discharge of matter from the eyes, and 
rapid ibang ionic of the system. Treatment: In 
first stages give heavy doses of castor oil, or raw 
linseed oil, 1 pt. at atime. Ifa veterinary surgeon 
can not be obtained, it is best to kill the animals 


| attacked and bury them, as the disease is very 


contagious and generally regarded as incurable. 

PNEUMONIA.--Coughing is the first symptom. 
The nose is dry, and the animal stands with its 
back arched and elbows turned out. If forced to 
move briskly about, it will cough and pant. The 
disease seems more severe during a thaw than 
when the weather is colder. There is some run- 
ning from the eyes. The appetite is invariably 
good up to 24 hours before death. From 6 to 24 
hours before death occurs, the animal is unable 
to stand. As death approaches, the animal 
groans quite loudly, the breathing becomes accel- 
erated, and the cough seems to come from a more 
or less solid body. In coughing, a calf will ex- 
tend its nose on a level with its neck. Treat- 
ment: Give a dose of salts, and then the follow- 
ing: Tartar emetic, 1 dr.; camphor, 1 dr.; nitre, 4 
dr., in one qt. thick gruel. Sometimes bleeding is 
necessary ; but the chief reliance should be 
upon tartar emetic; the former to loosen the 
cough and relieve fever, and the latter to quiet 
the cough and pain. 

RED WATER. — Also called Hematuria, 
Bloody Urine, Brown Water, Black Water,and 
Moor. The symptoms are: Bloody urine, loss 
of appetite, languor, apathy, seclusion, constipa- 
tion. Treatment: Bleed copiously; then give 
Epsom salts, 1 Ib. in 2 qts. of water, every 6 
hours, in 4 Ib. doses, till the bowels are relieved. 
The pasture should be changed. If there is con- 
siderable fever, or the animal should appear to 
be really ill from thedischarge, she should be 
taken under shelter and fed on mashes, with a 
very little hay; or a few turnips or carrots may 
be allowed her, if they are in season. 

RHEUMATISM.—The early symptoms of this 
complaint are those of common catarrh, with no 
great cough, but more than usual fever; by 
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degrees the animal shows some stiffness in mov- 
ing; and if the hand is pressed upon the chine, or 
any part of the back, the animal will shrink, as if 
this gave him pain. In 2 or 8 days the animal 
appears stiffer in the joints; these afterwards be- 
gin to swell, and are evidently painful, parti- 
cularly when he attempts to move. Sometimes 
the stiffness extends all over the body, and to 
such a degree that he is unable to rise without 
assistance. Treatment: Give for a drench, to 
keep the bowels open, Epsom salts, 4 1b.; pow- 
dered caraway seeds, 1 0z.; flour of sulphur, 4 
0z.; warm water, 1 qt.; also give once or twice a 
day, tartar emetic, 1 dr.; camphor, } dr.; nitre, 
2 dr.; powdered aniseed, 1 0z.; rub well together, 
and give in 1 qt. thick gruel; if the joints con- 
tinue much swollen, use for a liniment, spirits 
of hartshorn, 2 0z.; opodeldoc, 2 0z.; camphor 
liniment, 4 0z.; laudanum, 1 oz.; mix for use. 

RING-BONE. — Treatment: Paint with tinc- 
ture of iodine, or with a solution of corrosive 
sublimate, 40 gr. to 1 pt. of water. 

ROPY MILK.—When cows are suffering from 
any functional disorder, the milk is at once af- 
fected. Sometimes the milk is acid, and soon 
becomes thick and ropy; is often clotted in 
the udder, and is drawn in strings and clots. 
Treatment: 1 1b. of Epsom salts, or 1 qt. of lin- 
seed oil, may be given, and afterward repeated 
doses of 1 oz. of hyposulphite of soda daily un- 
til the trouble is removed. 

RUPTURE, or HERNIA.—This occurs in young 
colts and calves, and consists in the protrusion 
of a portion of the bowel and intestine through” 
the navel, forming a small tumor. Treatment: 
1. Force the bowel up into the belly; gather 
the loose skin together; tie a well-waxed cord 
tightly around it, close to the belly, and a strong 
pa may be forced through the skin below the 
igature or cord, to keep it from falling off be- 
fore the loose skin comes away. In a few days 
the skin will fall off, leaving a healthy sore. — 2. 
Place a bandage round the body, and a pad 
over the rupture. 

STINGS.—The stings of hornets, wasps and 
bees, in some cases produce much temporary 
swelling and pain. Treatment: Rub the part 
with warm vinegar or aqua ammonia. hen 
stung by a reptile, 1 qt. of olive oil should be 
deg to the animal, mixed with 1 oz. of harts- 

orn. Oil of turpentine may be used when 
hartshorn cannot be procured. 

TEATS, Leaking.—7reatment: Leaking teats 
may be cured by the application of collodion 
to the teat immediately after milking. To ap- 
ply it, wipe the teat perfectly dry, and with a 
small brush or camel’s-hair pencil paint the end 
of the teat over with 8 or 4 coats of collodion. 
It dries instantly, and, contracting as it dries, 
closes the orifice.— 2. Another method, is to 
clip away the skin around the edges of the hole, 
then cut a small slit across the hole and a little 
above and below it, and bring the edges to- 
pagel with a stitch. As the wound heals, the 

ole will close. This should be done when the 
cow is dry, or a milking tube should be used 
to draw the milk. 

TEATS, Sore.—Treatment: 1. Take a full pail 
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Use the whole pailful of water before milking, 
which cools the teats and reduces the fever, and 
the cow will stand verfectly still. After milk- 
ing, use 4 as much more cold water, cleansing 
the bag and teats well, and in a few days the 
sores will be heaied.— 2. Take 1 oz. of glycer- 
ine, and + as much turpentine ; mix, and rub it 
on the teats after milking. It is not advisable 
to wet the teats with milk; it is better to wipe 
them with a wet cloth, or wash them with wa- 
ter and soap and a sponge before milking. 

TEXAS FEVER.—A disease accompanied with 
er fever. It is usually prevalent from 
the close of the summer months to the end of au- 
tumn. It isimpaction of the manyplus with with- 
ered and dried grass and herbage, containing no 
moisture. The stomach refuses to digest it, caus- 
ing heat, dryness and fever. Treatment: Give 
large doses of Epsom or Glauber salts, dissolved 
in great quantities of molasses water. If no relief 
follows in 24 hours, repeat the dose. Large 
drenches of water with the salts, do not only as- 
sist their action, but in many cases wash and 
dissolve the dry feed into a soft mass or pulp, 
which will readily pass away. 

THROAT, Inflammation of. — Treatment: In 
many cases, if attended to immediately, nothing 
more will be necessary than confining the ani- 
mal to a light diet, with frequent drinks of lin- 
seed tea, warmth and moisture applied locally in 
the form of a slippery elm poultice, which may 
be kept in close contact with the throat by se- 
curing it to the horns. In severe cases, steep mul- 
lein leaves in vinegar and apply to the parts, 
with an occasional stimulating injection, togeth- 
er with a gruel. Coal oil or petroleum rubbed 
on the throat is invaluable. 

UDDER, Inflammation of.—Inflammation of the 
udder appears to result from various causes: In- 
digestion, over driving, the too long retention 
of the milk in the udder, and cold. Treatment: 
If the disease be constitutional, as indicated by 
the suddenness of the attack, administer at once a 
good dose of Epsom or Glauber salts, combined 
with alittle ginger, and give copious doses of 
nitre. A modified form of this treatment should 
be kept up for some little time by means of gen- 
tle aperients, and smaller doses of nitre. In the 
milder form of inflammation use spirit lotions or 
refrigerant applications, such as ice water, or a 
mixture of chforide of ammonium and nitre ap- 
plied immediately after mixing with water. When 
there are lumps in the udder, the continuous ap- 
lication-of warm wateris advisable. Whether the 
cold or hot treatment be indicated, it should be 
diligently kept up for a day at least. Ifthere is 
much swelling, support the udder by a bandage 
passed aroun the body over the loins. The milk 
should beremoved every 8 or 4 hours; if the milk- 
ing operation causes pain, a syphon should be 
used. The hard lumps, or cakes, will be found to 
disperse best under gentle friction applied by the 
hand twice a day, for an hour each time, the hand 
being previously anointed with lard or coal oil. 
When the surface pits or becomes soft and very 
hot, liberate the confined pus by means of the 
lancet. 

URINE, Retention of.—The animal attempts 


of cold water, and wash and rub the sores well. | frequently, but ineffectually, to pass urine; has 
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colicky pains, and the hind legs are raised and 
moved about restlessly. Treatment: If the cow 
is constipated, or not decidedly relaxed, give a 
castor oil or asaline cathartic (Epsom salts, ete.); 
and then follow with laudanum injections in 4 oz. 
doses for a few hours. If there is no relief at the 
end of 8 or 4 hours, draw off the urine witha 
catheter. This must be done by a regular sur- 
geon. After using the catheter, repeat the injec- 
tion and give a light diet and linseed tea fora 
few days. 

WARBLES. — These are caused by a certain 
species of gadfly depositing its eggs beneath the 
skin along the back of the cow during summer. 
Treatment: Extract the larva, and foment with 
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hot water, and when the tenderness has abated, 
apply a lotion of strong vinegar, 1 pt.; rectified 
spirits of wine, 2 0z.3 extract of Goulard, 1 0z.; 
spirits of turpentine, 1 0z.; mix together for use. 

WOMB, Inflammation of.—Occurs after calving 
or bulling. Thesymptoms are great irritation 
and pain. Treatment: Give for a drench, Ep- 
som salts, 1 1b.; powdered caraway seed, 2 02.5 
warm gruel, 3 pts. Bathe the womb with Goul- 
ard water, or vinegar and water mixed equally. 

WOUNDS. — Treatment: Clean the wound 
from all dirt and gravel which would cause irri- 
tation and prevent healing of the part, by warm 
water; then wash severa: times a day with a 40 
per cent. solu*.on of carbolic acid. 


THE FIORSE. 


(ANATOMY. 


Skeleton and Points of the Horse. 


BONES.—1, cranium: 2, lower jaw; 3, cervical vertebra; 4, 4, dorsal vertebre; 5, 5, lumbar vertebra; 
6, 6, sacrum; 7,7, coccygeal vertebre; 8, sternum; 9, 9, true ribs; 10, 10, cartilages of true ribs; 11, 11, false 


ribs; 12, 12, cartilages o 


false ribs; 13, scapula; 14, humerus; 15, radius; 16, elbow; 17, os pisiforme; 18, 19, 20, 


21, 22, 23, carpal bones; 24, large metacarpal bone; 25, outer small metacarpal bone; 26, inner small metacar- 
pal bone; 27, 28, sesamoid bones; 29, os suffraginis; 30, os coronal; 31, os pedis; 32, wing of pedal bone; 33, 34, 
35, 36, os innominatums; 37, femur; 38, tibia; 39, os calcis; 40, astragalus; 41, 42, 43, 44, tarsal bones; 45, large 


metatarsal bone; 46, small metatarsal bone. 
JOINTS, 


5, TEETH, Erc.—A, molarteeth; B,H, canine or tush; C, 1, incisors; E, atlas; G, orbit; M, carin- 
iform cartilage; N, ensirormcartilage; O, coracoid process of scapula; P, spine; 
major; S, sub-trochanterian crest; T, trochlea; U, external condyle; V, patella; V 


, cartilage; R, trochanter 
, hock joint. 


POINTS.—a, forcheads; b, jaw; ¢c, temples; d, lips; f, nostrils; g, top of nose; h, beard; i, chin; j, neck; 
k, throat; 1, mane; m, fore top; n, chest; 0, shoulders; p, withers; q, arm; r, knee; s, shank; t, fetlock joint, 


u, pastern; v, coronet; w, hoof; x, fetlock; y, back sinews or main tendons; Zz, plate vein; aa, chesnut 
quarters; cc, toe; dd, heel; ee, elbow; ff, reins, g, g, ribs; h h, flanks; ii, bell 
rump; mm, buttocks; mn, stiffle; oo, haunches; p p, thighs; q q, hock; rr, poin 


> bb. 
see fillets; kk, tails 11, 
of hock; 868, instep, 
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BONY STRUCTURE. — The skeleton of the | inclosed in the horny box of the crust, no incon- 
horse is composed of 247 separate bones, which | venience can arise from an outward pressure ; 
are united ee aes to form the spine, thorax, | for the bone allows free passsge to the blood and 

the fore and hind extremities. | protects it from obstruction. The forepart of 


pelvis, tail, an 


Internal Organs of the Horse. 


a, stomach; d, spleen; c, left kidney; ¢d, broad ligament of the uterus, with left cornu and ovary displayed; 
e, rectum; /, anus; g,h, i,j, k, l, internal muscles of the thigh; 1, occiput; 2, cerebellum; 3, cerebrum; 4, na- 
sal membrane; 5, tongue; 6, 6, cervical vertebre; 7, 7, 7, 7, spinal cord; 8, pharynx; 9, 9, 9, esophagus; 
10, cardiac orifice of the stomach passing through the diaphragm; 11, pylorus; 12, 12, posterior surface of the 
diaphragm; 13, 13, trachea; 14, lungs; 15, heart. 
The spine is finished anteriorly by the head, | the coffin bone, besides being thus perforated, 
which is divided into the cranium and face, : 
and contains the teeth. Suspended from the 
head is the os hyoides, which completes the 
number of bones. The bones are composed of 
a tissue peculiar to them, enveloped by a mem- 
brane, the periosteum. They contain asemi-fluid 
of a fatty nature, the marrow, and are pierced in 
various directions by blood-vessels and nerves. 
FOOT.—It is necessary to examine the struc- 
ture of the foot most carefully, not as an object 
of curiosity connected with the sense of touch, 
but on account of the numberless diseases and 
accidents to which itis subject. No part of the 
horse is so liable to the effects of fond work and 
mismanagement as this, and there is none which 
more requires our care both in health and disease. 
The proper, or coffin bone of the foot, is beneath 
the lower pastern, andentirely inclosed in the 
Looe It fills 
about 4 of the 
forepart of the 
hoof, to which it 
is fitted. It is 
light, spongy, 
and filled with 
numerous holes, 
through which 


Secretive Membraneof Hoof. foot. These are Vertical Section of the Lower Leg and Foot. 


ideri i various 
DEAErOUr, considering the important and i ae 2 a, cannon, or large metacarpal bone; +. large pas- 
secretions there going on; and the circulation | tern bone; c, one of the sesamoid bones; d, smaller 


< SS id not run yastern bone; e, navicular bone; /, coffin bone; 

could not be kept up if these phi es i 1 a g.g, penetrating tendon; h, h, h, penetrated ten- 

through the substance of the bone. le holes | Gon; i, extensor tendon}; i suspensory ligament; 

about the coffin bone carry the blood to the lit- Ik capsular ligament; iB etlock Joint: m, bastern 
s ‘ Spa cre 7 ; SA joint; », coffin joint; 0, horny crust of hoof; p, horn 

tle leaves with which it is covered; those near vies "ite frog: +, xensible lamingw; ¢, sensible frog: 


the lower part go to the sole. As this bone is | u. cushion; », navicular joint. 
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is curiously roughened for the attachment of | 
numerous little leaves. On its upper surface | 
is a concavity for the head of the lower pas- 
tern. In front is a prominence, into which 
is inserted the extensor tendon of the foot. At 
the back it is sloped for articulation with the na- 
vicular bone; and more, underneath is a depres- 
sion for the reception of the flexor tendon, con- 
tinued down the leg, passing over the navicular 
bone, and then inserted into this bone. On either 
side are projections, called the heels of the coffin 
bone, and the bottom is hollowed to match the 
internal part of the sole. The crust, or wall, is 
that part which is seen when the foot is placed 
upon the ground, and reaches from the hair to the 
ground. Itis deepest in front, where it is called 
the toe; shallower at the sides, which are called 
quarters, and of least depth behind, where it is 
termed the heel; it is placed flat upon the ground, 
but ascends ohitaely backward, and possesses 
different degrees of obliquity in different feet. In 
a sound hoof, the sh og degree of standing is 
calculated at 45°, or the fourth part of a semi- 
circle. This crust is thicker in front, being about 
4 in., and at the quarters and heel is very much 
thinner. Itis also thinner at the inner than the 
outer quarter, where the most weight is thrown 
upon. It is under the inner splint bone, on 
which so much weight rests, and being thinner, 
it is able to expand more—its elasticity is called 
more into play, and concussion and injury are 
avoided. 

MUSCLES. — The bottom of the chest at the 
girth place and between the fore legs, is cloth- 
ed by the very large pectoral muscles. When | 
these muscles are large and the withers high, | 
the fore part of the trunk is very deep. The | 
muscles of the shoulder are for support and 


speed. There are very small muscles which 
stretch from every bone of the spinal column to 
the next bone in front of it, and are said to clothe 
the spinal column. These muscles of themselves 
cause the wriggling movement of the column. 
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The column, however, is acted upon by other 
muscles than those little ones stretched from 
bone to bone. The principal muscle of the back 
extends from the shoulders to the haunches; 
it is used in raising the fore and hind quarters. 
The muscles of the hind quarters straighten the 
legs and give speed. The bones of the extrem- 
ities are clothed by muscles which act by liftin 

and extending them in the different gaits. I 

the bones of the extremities are of proper 
length and stoutness, then, except in disease, the 
muscles will either be in good condition, or will 
be capable of being made so, and they will be 
massive and present bold, beautiful curved out- 
lines. The muscles of the ear are not easily ob- 
served. One of them extends from the base of 
the ear and turns the ear forward; the second, 
placed behind the eye, turns it inward and back- 
ward; and the third occupies the back of the 
cheek, and turns the ear outward. One of the 
most important muscles of the eye, is the iris. 
It is a very delicate moving muscle, flattened 
like a sheet of paper and ovoid, having an ovoid 
hole in its very centre, which is the pupil of the 
eye through which the light passes. There are 
5 or 6 muscles to move the eye. The ends of each 
muscle are attached, one to the bony socket, the 
other to the white outer tunic. One muscle is 
attached to the upper part of the eye; one to 
the lower; one to the inner or nose side; one 
on the outer side; so that when the top one con- 
tracts, the eye looks upwards, and so forth. 
There are 2 other muscles, obliquely placed for 
rolling the eye. The 4 muscles named are called 
the straight muscles. The superior triangle of 
the neck is occupied by muscles which are at- 
tached to the last 5 bones of the neck. The nos- 
trils are made up of muscles which are covered 
with skin and hair; are for the purpose of regu- 
lating the width of the opening; and are thrown 
into action the moment the horse has to breathe 


more quickly. 
e 
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REMARKS ON AMERICAN HORSES. — The 
American and Canadian horses consist of judic- 


Morgan Horse. 
iously-made crosses amongst English, Arabian, 
Barb, Spanish, and other stock ; the climate of 


the American continent, apparently, having the 
same effect upon the horse, as respects wiriness 
of frame, that it has upon the human subject. 
American trotting horses are celebrated. The 
Conestoga horse often rises 17 hands; light in 
the body, with great length of leg; it is a great 
deal used as ariding horse, and for hunting when 
of suitable calibre. Among the American road- 
sters, the Morgan family stand first. They are 
exceedingly compact, deep-chested, strong-back- 
ed, fore legs set wide apart; head small, high 
and graceful; eyes fine, and well set. The family 
comprises several varieties, among which the 
Goss and Gifford rank very high. The Gold 
Dust Horses of Kentucky are elegant, staunch, 
fast-going horses, and are good for light farm 
work; and for the light carriage, in double 
harness, they are excellent. 

AMERICAN SCRUB.—These are horses which 
are less than half-breeds of any recognized 
strain, and include the light-weight mongrel, 
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native, Indian pony, mustang and othcrs. In 
the market they are also denominated “plugs.” 

AMERICAN THOROUGHBREDS.—-This breed of 
horses originated in England, and is the oldest 
and purest breed in existence. ‘hey are very 
valuable to the farmer on account of the repro- 
duction of their leading characteristics to a 
remarkable degree in their descendants. For 
energy, endurance, resolution and a ibe they 
have noequal. Theyare light-boned, and have 
a long body, with thin neck, small head, wide 
between the eyes. They have long legs and a 
deep chest. They are of various colors, but 
chestnut, bay and brown are the most common. 


They are of great value for crossing upon other 
breeds, but are not used for any purposes besides 
racing and breeding. 

AMERICAN TROTTING HORSE.—This horse is 
not a distinct breed, but is generally a cross be- 


tween a thoroughbred and some hardier native 


awa 
Americon Trotter. 
horse. In lower Canada, there is a breed of 
hardy, spirited horses, descended from the larg- 
er Percheron horse, which they resemble in 
form and appearance, though smaller. 
ARABIAN.—This horse possesses an elegant 
frame. The ear is small and beautifully shaped; 
the neck is light, the shoulders good, and the 
fore arm very strong. The hind quarters are 
narrow, indicating speed rather than strength. 
The legs are strong, less bone and more back sin- 
ew than in American horses. The pastern joints 
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long pastern causes the horse to trip even on level 
ground. They seldom exceed 15 hands in height; 


Arabian. 
their colors being either black, gray, or bay; 
there being said to be 8 distinct breeds of Arab 
horses: The Attechi, which does not rank high 
in general estimation; the Kochlani, highly 
prized and very hard to A ast ai of undoubted 
pees and the Kadischi, a mixed breed. 

ost of the thoroughbred horses have had some 
of their best points transmitted to them from 
Arabian blood. 

ASS. — The ass is naturally humble, patient 
and quiet. He is extremely hardy, both as to the 
quantity and quality of his food, contenting him- 
self with the most harsh and disagreeable herbs. 
In the choice of water, he is very nice, dcinking 
only of that which is perfectly clear. He requires 
very little looking after, and sustains labor be- 
yond most others. Heisseldom or never sick, and 
endures hunger and thirst most resolutely. The 
milk of the ass is the lightest ofall milks, and is 
excellent for persons in a debilitated condition. 
But the ass is mainly bred in this country for 
raising mules, the Maltese jack being most fav- 
ored for the purpose. Fine jacks are scarce; 
those crossed with the Spanish variety have the 
largest size, activity and spirit. The quality of 
the jack is important, as he mainly controls the 
quality of the mule offspring. (See Mule.) 

BOULONNAIS.— This is the most important 
French draught-horse. His characteristics show 
that he has a vigorous constitution, and in Sen 
of strength he is a Hercules among horses. He is 
as gentle as heis strong. Forso heavy an animai, 
he is free and quick in his movements. He is 
endowed with a vigor and energy which is re- 
flected in his gait. 

CLEVELAND BAY. — This breed receives its 


Cleveland Bay. one 
are long and fine—tvo long for strength, and the | name trom a district in Yorkshire. The breed 
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has beenso much crossed, with the object of ob- | 
taining greater speed, that the original race ap- | 


pears to be fast dying out; they were always a 


useful horse for those purposes where bulk and | 


power were required, iy cae with quick step- 
ping action. The standard color is a bright 
blood bay, with black legs, mane and tail. When 


pay generally stand from 16 to 17 hands | 
1 


igh. The carcass is lengthy, the shoulder lofty, 
and the withers tapering; the thighs are deep 
and sinewy3 legs longer than in some improv- 
ed breeds; bone thin and flat, with much mus- 
cle; the neck is long, but not very well arched; 
head long and projecting forwards; the eye un- 
commonly pert and bold. The whole animal 
denotes a figure for activity rather than forsym- 
metrical form and points. They carry less flesh 
than any other breed, and their muscular power 
is proportionately increased; they have abund- 
ance of bone of the right sort. 

CLYDESDALE.—As a draught horse of great 
strength, perhaps the Clydesdalestands unequal- 
ed. Scarcely any horse is so well anee 
single-horse carts, to draw heavy loads, and get 
through such a largeamount of work ina single 
day. They are extremely active, standing about 
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16 hands high, their shortcomings being a tend- 
ency to light bodies and long legs, some of them 
being hot workers; but when free from these 
defects, they are useful for agricultural pur- 

oses. The fashionable color is black or black- 
see? with the two hind feet white a little above 
the fetlock; the fore feet are sometimes white, 
but itis not liked. A white stripe in the face 
runs from the muzzle to near the ears, widening 
between the eyes. The body is short, but very 
deep, compact and strong. The chest is very 
wide and capacious; the arm strong; and the 
legs straight set; the thigh is very deep and sin- 
ewy; the barrel round; the ribs closely joined 
home near to the hook-bone. The neck is of a 
very proper length, finely arched, showing a very 
uncommon depth from the bottom of the chest, 
ina line slanting upwards to the top of the with- 
ers. The head is fine, tapering to the muzzle, 
ae ear, small and erect; the eye, prominent and 
ively. 


for | 
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useful kind of pony, being rough and wiry, 
and resembling most ponies in their endurance 
and general qualifications, combined with spirit 
and a brisk and lively action. 

ENGLISH DRAFT.—The old black cart-horse 
of England was one of the distinctive breeds of 

inglish horses from an early period. They are 
divided into three sub-families; first, the heavy, 
massive horse raised in the rich marshes and 
jlains of the midland counties expressly for the 
eee brewers; second, the smaller sized, but 
tolerably heavy horses, generally employed for 
agricultural purposes, a strong compact animal, 
but slow in action; and, third, a lighter and more 
active animal, possessing either some admixture 
of blood of asmaller breed, or being the des- 
cendants of the Flemish discarded coach-horse. 
The prevailing color among these animals is 
black, but the large dray horse is not confined 
to those of a black color. There are many of a 
bay, and still more of a brown color, as well as 
numerous grays and roans. The largest are 
seldom less than 17 hands high, when 24 yrs. old, 
at which age they are usually sold. 

MULE. — Strong, well-limbed, large, sure- 
footed, and capable of carrying great burdens 
and traveling great distances. They are much 
hardier and stronger than horses, less subject to 
diseases, capable of living and working to al- 
most twice the age of the horse, and cost very 
much less to keep. The white mule is the least 
hardy, though an iron gray is generally a serv- 
iceable animal. Cream mules with hair, mane 
and tail all the same color, are frail; but those 
with black mane and tail, striped legs, anda 
black stripe across the shoulders and back, are 
more hardy; spotted mules are the least valu- 
able of their race. The color is various; ac- 
tion bold, square, free and easy; the walk 4 to 
5 miles per hour, the trot 6 to 8, on a dry and 
moderately level road, but capable of being 
pushed much faster on the latter gait when re- 
quired, As mules are hybrid, they are infertile 
and not bred together. A large, well-made jack 
is best for breeding. Male colts should be cas- 
trated as early as from 4 to 6 months old. ( See 
Ass. ) 

NORMAN-PERCHERON.—These are from two 
well-known classes, the Norman and the Perch- 
eron. The Norman horse is heavy, muscular, 
closely-built, and weighs sometimes 2,200 to 
2,300 lbs.3; it is capable of carrying great 
weights and of going ata good pace. The Perch- 
eron of to-day has a clean, bony, and small head; 

ars short, mobile, erect, and fine pointed; eyes 
bright, clear, large, and prominent; forehead 
broad; nostrils large and open, and bright red 
within; jaws rather wide; chin fine; lips thin; 
teeth sound and even; neck a little short, yet 
harmoniously rounding to the body; throttle 
clean; erest rigid, rather high and gracefully 
curved; mane abundant, with silky hair; breast 
broad and deep, with great muscular develop- 
ment; shoulders smooth and sufficiently slop- 
ing for the collar to set snug to them 3 with- 
ers highs; back short and strongly coupled; 
body well ribbed up; round, full and straight 


COSSACK.—An inferior race. They are small | on the belly, which is much longer than the 
In size, rough in appearance, and are literally a | back; rump broad, long and moderately sloping 
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to the tail, which is attached high; hips round 
and smooth at the top, and flat on the sides; 
quarters wide, well let down, and swelling with 
powerful muscles; dock strong; tail long, heavy, 
and gracefully hanging out from the croup 
when the animal is in full motion; legs flat and 
wide, standing square and firm, and well under 


the body, with hard, clean bones, and extra 
large, strong joints, cords and tendons; short 
from the hocks and knees down; pasterns up- 
right; fetlocks thin; hoofs full size, solid, open, 
tough and well set up at the heels; color, usual- 
ly mottled gray; height 15 tol6} hands; weight 
1,300 to 1,700 lbs. 

PERSIAN. — The Persian horse is of elegant 
shape, and ranks, perhaps, next to the Arabian, 


Norman-Percheron. 
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Shetland Pony. 
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being his equal in speed, though not in staying 
qualities, and is similar in size, seldom rising 
above 143 hands. 

SHETLAND.—These are of small size, varying 
from 74 to 94 hands in height. Many of them 
are extremely handsome, and they are very do- 
cile, and contented with the hardest fare. They 
possess enormous strength in comparison with 
their size, and are useful animals to mount chil- 
dren upon, or draw a small carriage. The head, 
almost concealed by the shaggy mane, appears 
smaller than it really is; the shoulders are slant- 
ing and muscular; the color generally bay-brown 
or rusty black. 

SUFFOLK.—The Suffolk is a small horse, sel- 
dom exceeding 154 hands in height, and often 


Suffolk Horse. 
under. The chief points of this horse are, 
straight back, broad and arched across the loins, 
with short couples, full and lengthy quarters, 
with sinewy fore arms and an open chest, though 
somewhat wanting in depth; the shoulder low, 
but well set for the collar. 

WELSH.—The Welsh pony is about 13 hands 
in height and possesses a neat head, good 
shoulders and strong legs and feet. Many of 
them are of a dun or cream color; and, if the 
former, marked with a dark stripe down the 
back, which color extends to the mane and tail. 
It is often a very handsome little animal, being 
well shaped, and capable of any amount of en- 
durance. It is contented also with the humblest 
fare. 
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REMARKS.—The first thing to be acquired, is 
the knowledge of the parts or points that are 
supposed to constitute the different qualities ; 
and this can only be done by acute and frequent 
observation. Without this knowledge, it is use- 
less to proceed, for blunder would only succeed 
to blunder, and the whole business terminate in 
failure. For the want of this knowledge, bad 
breeds of animals of every kind are continued, 
which is wholly chargeable to the ignorance 
and apathy of the breeder. In acquiring this 
knowledge, he must inquire most anxiously in- | 


to the practice of those who have succeeded ; 
ascertain correctly the causes which have pro- 
duced the known results, compare them with 
his own observations, and then try to discover 
the applicability, in his own case, of similat 
causes, in order to produce similar results. Pair~ 
ing should have strict reference to correcting 
the imperfections of one animal by the corres- 
ponding excellence in the other. Bays and 
chestnuts, with dark manes and tails, are the best 
colors to breed from; some breeds, however, 
have characteristic colors. The sire impresses 
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outward form and color,and the mare the inner | breeding at 3 or 4 years old, though some peo- 
and physical form. <A pure-blooded sire, coup- | 


led with a mare of mixed blood, will produce a 
foal which resembles the sire more than the 
mare. Some sires have the power of impress- 
ing upon their offspring their characteristics in 
a remarkable degree; and some mares bring 
young much resembling the sire. The oftener 
the mare is served by the same sire, the greater 
will be likeness of the offspring to the sire. The 
dam is impressed with the blood of each of her 
sires, but the first impress is stronger than the 
succeeding ones. When the sire is changed, 
often the progeny will be varied. 
up to a higher standard, be sure that the sire is 
of the purest and most strongly-marked char- 
acteristics. To keep a stock pure and retain 
the characteristics of a breed, breed in line 
with animals having just the points required. 
Breeding in-and-in, is the breeding of animals 
closely related. In founding a breed, or refin- 
ing certain points, breed in-and-in for 3 genera- 
tions, then take an out cross. (See Breeding-in 


in CaTrLe.) Crosses are not always objection-* 


able, but violent crosses are not good. Great 
care should be taken to preserve the purity of 
breeds ; for this reason pedigrees are establish- 
ed. Kind treatment and careful training have 
great influence upon hereditary traits; and 
blindness, and many other diseases, are heredit- 
ary in horses. 


STALLION. 
ADAPTATION TO THE MARE.—To be success- 


ful in breeding, care must be taken that there is 
mutual adaptation in size and form, and also to 
avoid using a horse which is defective in any 
particular when the mare has the same defect. 
A. somewhat finer quality may be allowed in the 
male, but not so far different as to form an un- 
seemly distinction. The qualities of animals 
that are assorted for propagation should be 
much alike. The properties will be more use- 
fully developed in the process of like qualities, 
advancing step by step to better, than in the ill- 
consorted adaptation of extremes, which in the 
process of meeting may be expected to yield 
many irregularities. 

AGE FOR BREEDING.—The time of maturity, 
longevity of the breed, and stamina of the indi- 
vidual, must determine this; but the stallion 
should be at least 7 or 8 years old; ifa very 
young mare is chosen, the horse should not be 
less than 8, 10 or 12 years old. If both are very 
young or very old, the produce is generally 
small and weakly ; but by using a young mare 
and an old stallion, the services of young and 
old may be fully utilized. 

CHOICE FOR BREEDING. — The stallion 
should be at least medium sized. He should be 
masculine in appearance, and possess the beau- 
ty, fire, strength and courage of the male. In 
breeding to a feminine-looking male, the out- 
come will always be a failure. 


MARE. 


AGE FOR BREEDING.—A mare is capable of 


In breeding | 


ple commence to breed before the form or 
strength of the animal is sufficiently developed ; 
and this early breeding is adverse to her proper 
development, and materially interferes with her 
growth, Ifa mare has done but little more than 
ordinary farm work, she may continue to breed 
until she is nearly 20 years of age. 

CHOICE FOR BREEDING.—The mare exerts 
an important influence over the quality of her 
offspring, and great horses usually come from 
superior dams. The form, disposition, and gen- 
eral character of the colts, are often counterparts 
of thedam. The breed should be taken into 
consideration. If it is desired to raise a carriage 
animal, select a mare with a good, animated 
countenance; sprightly, not too nervous, nor 
too sluggish, but with a good muscularstructure. 
The head of the brood mare is a point which 
should be always regarded; for a mare that has 
a large head, with a dull, stupid countenance, 
will not breed a good foal, unless it might be 
from a very sprightly, ambitious horse. The 
shoulder blade should be wide and long, extend- 
ing nearly to the top of the withers, and so well 
covered with muscle as not to present any un- 
due prominence. The neck should come out 
from the top of the withers and not low down. 
The fore leg should be perpendicular, so that 
the point of the shoulder and the toe will be in 
aright line. The foot should besound, and of 
good, symmetrical shape. The hips should be 
long, oval, and broad. The hock-joint should 
be well formed, and not of the “ cow-hock,” or 
“sickle-hock” kind. 

FOALING, Treatment before.—A1l mares are 
better for slow work up to within 2 months of 
foaling ; but they should not be ridden or driv- 
en so fast as to occasion exhaustion. Work 
mares are generally used to within a few days 
of their time, taking care to keep them at light 
work and to avoid straining them. When near- 
ly half the time of pregnancy has elapsed, give 
a little better food. The food should_be good 
clover, and timothy hay, well cut and salted; 
ground oats and a bran mash, mixed with pota- 
toes and other roots.’ Feed some corn or meal, 
but not too much, in order to guard against 
milk fever. Ifnot intended to be kept at work, 
she should be turned out into good pasture; but 
it should not be so rich and succulent as to dis- 
agree with the stomach, or make them unwieldy 
from fat. The former mistake is a constant 
cause of miscarriage, the bowels becoming re- 
laxed from the improper nature of the food. 
On the other hand, if it is not sufficiently good, 
the mare will become thin, and will starve her 
foal in growth. Mares that have been corn-fed 
highly all their lives, should have a feed or two 
daily, after they are 6 months gone, and_ espec- 
ially if the autumnal grasses are not rich and 
plentiful. Excitement of every kind is a fertile 
source of “slipping” the foal, and everything 
which is likely to have that effect, should be 
carefully avoided. The smell of blood and oth- 
er bad odors, have a very prejudicial influence 
in this way; and there Is no doubt one mare 
miscarrying, will, in some way, affect others *a 
proximity to her. If a mare has “slipped” a 
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foal in a previous pregnancy, double care must 
be taken, as she will be very likely to do so 
again. 

FOALING, Treatment during.—The period of 
pregnancy varies from 44 to 56 weeks. Small 
mares generally go a shorter time than large 
ones, and a mare usually carries a horse colt 
longer than one which isa female. If the mare 
has been cared for as suggested above, and be 
in good health while in foal, little danger will 
attend the act of giving birth to her young. 
Should there be, however, false presentations of 
the foetus, consult the directions given under 
cattle. (See Calving, Treatment during, in 
Cows. 

FOALING, Treatment after.— As soon as the 
foal is born, the mare should be allowed to clean 
it, and the secondaries be removed by the at- 
tendant; a little warm gruel should be given to 
her; and, if much exhausted by the act of par- 
turition, 1 pt. of strong ale should be given with 
it as well. It sometimes happens that a mare 
will not take to her first young foal. In order 
to cause her to do this, her usual attendant 
should soothe and quiet her as much as possi- 
ble, and milk her; and when her udder has been 
made somewhat empty, she will then usually 
allow the foal to suck; and until this point is 
satisfactorily settled, they should not be left 
alone together, for the mare might do the foal 
aninjury. Nothing but warm gruel and a little 
hay should be given to the mare for the first 24 
hours, in order to prevent heating of the sys- 
tem. For after pains, remove clots from the 
parts and raise the hind quarters. Give clys+ 
ters of lukewarm linseed tea, and laudanum or 
belladonna extract. Syringe out the parts with 
warm water. Give internally belladonna, opi- 
um, or chloroform. Draw away the milk. ia 
a healthy state, the mare very soon recovers 
from the efforts made in bringing forth the foal. 
In fine weather she may be allowed to enter her 
pasture on the secsad day afterwards. Occa- 
sionally the young animal is very active within 
6 hours after it comes into the world. Fora 
couple of months, the mare and foal are better 
kept in a pasture by themselves. Until the 
mare can get plenty of grass, she should have 
carrots, bran mashes, and a feed or two of oats. 
Rye grass is cultivated and cut for mares, daily, 
by those who raise early foals. 

TIME FOR SERVICE.—The time for sending 
the mare to the horse will vary with the pur- 
poses for which her produce is intended. If for 
racing, it is desirable that she should foal as 
soon as possible after the Ist of January ; and, 
as she carries her foal about 11 months, the first 
time of her being in use after the 1st of Febru- 
ary, is the period chosen for her. All other 
horses take their age from the Ist of May. A 
mare Will almost invariably be in heat on the 
9th day after foaling, if she is healthy and has 
received no injury in giving birth to her foal; 
and in most cases it is best that she should re- 
ceive the horse at that time, if it is desired that 
she should be kept for breeding purposes. If 
she refuse the horse then, try her again on the 
7th day following; if she refuse again, try her 
on the 5th day after that; if she refuse then, 
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she may be considered to probably be with foal. 

TURF, Breeding for the.—The first step of the 
breeder is to decide what kind of stock he wants 
to raise. If he decides to raise trotters, the next 
step is to trace out his mare’s pedigree. If he 
finds that she has 5 or 6 generations of trotting 
ancestors in her pedigree, he can not fail to pro- 
duce their kind, agreeable to hereditary law. The 
dam may trot in 2.20; still, if her gait is not 
hereditary, but acquired, there is no certainty 
that she will breed her equal; while a mare that 
cannot trot half as fast as that come down from 
ibe speedy family, will be far more likely to 
breed trotting colts than the fast mare without 
any pretensions to the trotting inheritance. In 
selecting brood mares, preference should be giv- 
en to a young one. 


FOAL. 


CARE IN GENERAL.—A day or two after the 
foal is dropped, providing the weather is fine, it 
may be turned with its dam into a sheltered 
pasture, in which there is a shed for security 
from wind and rain, The foal, if separated from 
the dam, must be put into a yard in the home- 
stead, properly provided with a shelter shed 
and a supply of fresh water. No more than 
two animals may be put together, as the small- 
er the number of any animals that is put into 
one shed, the better. Colts should be brok- 
en to harness at 3 yrs. old, and used in light 
work for 2 yrs., when they will become matured 
and fit for full work. If they are used for hard 
service before their joints become settled or sur- 
rounded by a full-grown texture of muscle and 
sinews to support them, they will become sprain- 
ed, causing spavins or bony enlargements, that 
will destroy their future usefulness. Shelter from 
the weather should ,be afforded colts of all 
classes during the winter season; and unless 
they have this, they soon grow out of form and 
lose flesh, however well they may be fed. A colt 
neglected in its first winter never recovers its 

roper shape. 

CASTRATION.—The best time for performing 
this operation is just before weaning, provide 
the weather is mild. If, however, an neck is 
very light, and the withers low, its postpone- 
ment till the following spring will give a better 
chance for the development of these parts. Mid- 
summer should be avoided, as the flies prove 
troublesome, and the colt needs to be kept as 
quiet as possible, taking only the moderate ex- 
ercise which he will get in grazing. A large 
and well-ventilated box is used by many, and 
to this there is no objection. The colt should 
first be cast, or thrown, by the use of hobbles. 
Attach a ne a in. rope, 18 ft. long, to one 
end of a D-shaped ring. There are also 4 loops, 
13 in. in length, each of which is attached to a 
similar ring. Fasten the long rope around the 
left fore pastern, by drawing it through the 
ring attached, and inclosing the leg in the loop 
thus formed. Fasten one of the short loops on 
each of the other pasterns, by drawing the ring 
through the loop; thus making a slip-noose 
around the leg, with the ring hanging clear; the 
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remaining short loop fasten around the right 
fore leg, just below the knee, The long rope 
pass through the rings on the different legs suc- 
cessively, beginning with that on the right fore 
pastern, thence through on right hind pastern, 
thence on left hind pastern, and thence through 
the ring at the knee of the right fore leg. Then 
throw the rope under the horse’s belly to the left, 
and draw upon it until the feet are pulled togeth- 
er, the colt being backed gently from the head at 
the same time. This compels him to sit down 
upon his haunches, and then he can be easily 
pushed over on his right side. The feet are 
then drawn closely together, and the rope 
wrapped twice around the left hind ankle. The 
colt is then turned on his back, the rope brought 
under the rump and wrapped around the other 
ankle. He is now perfectly secure, and may be 
turned on either side, or left on his back for 
castration. Grasp the bag or scrotum over the 
testicle, so as to draw the skin quite tight; make 
an incision on each side of the seam, well for- 
ward, and press the testicles out; the clamp, or 
ecraseur then put on above the testicles and 
above the epididimus, or “prides.” Care 
should be taken not to pull on the testicle more 
than sufficient to admit of the clamp or ecras- 
eur being puton. If the clamp is used, the cords 
are then cut. Ifthe ecraseur is used, the cords 
are cut with that instrument. If the clamp is 
used, it should remain on one day. If, after the 
operation, the wounds swell, the gashes should 
be opened at their lower ends with the fingers, 
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so as to admit the discharge of the serous liq- 
uid. Keep the horse at work, or in action, as 
though nothing had happened to him, as in this 
way the wounds are kept open and the serum 
cannot accumulate. If there should be excess- 
ive bleeding after the operation, this can be 
checked by tying a string around the scrotum 
close to the body. 

EXERCISE. — Colts should be permitted to 
gambol as much as they please. Exercise de- 
velops muscle, makes an animal active and 
spirited, and increases the capacity of the lungs 
and chest. 

FEEDING.—Hay, corn, and bran mashes, must 
be allowed, if it is early in the season, or the 
grass has scarcely begun to shoot. There is 
nothing so detrimental to the colt as insufficient 
food. It isa fundamental principle in breed- 
ing, that if the growth of the colt at any time 
is checked by starvation, beauty, energy, and 
stoutness will rarely be displayed in after years, 

WEANING.—The foal may be weaned in 5 or 
6 months after its birth, according to its strength 
and growth, when it should be either turned 
into some distant rick-yard, or be housed for 8 
weeks or 1 month; or, it may be tied in the ad- 
joining stall, with the partition so open that the 
dam and colt are in plain view of each other. 
The first day let the colt nurse twice; the next 
day once. Feed him upon new mown grass, or 
fine clover hay, and give him 1 pt. of oats twice 
per day, and in about 2 weeks he will be weaned, 
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BREAKING AND J RAINING, 

REMARKS.—In managing a horse, the chief 
point is to teach him confidence in man. It is 
necessary to be calm, cool, brave and fearless ; 
to be quiet, for then the horse will be put off 
his guard; to be firm, and to give the animal 
no advantage, but crowd him up to doing in- 
variably what is wanted. 

BACK, Teaching to.—Put the cord (described 
in Driving, Breaking to) upon the horse, using 
the small loop; drawit witha steady pull; this 
brings the horse’s nose towards his body. Keep 
a firm hold upon the cord until he steps back a 
little, using at the same time the word “back.” 
The utmost gentleness must be observed in or- 
der not to excite him, and the lesson should 
not be long enough to tire him; 5 to 10 min- 
utes being the best length, repeated at intervals 
of a few hours. As soon as he understands what 
is desired, he will back promptly at command. 
At first nothing should be behind him; next, 
he may be tried with a light, empty cart, and 
afterwards with a loaded cart, great care being 
taken not to hurt his mouth. 

BITTING.—The true way to bit a colt, is to 
let him bit himself. When the colt is 1 yr. old 
teach him to hold the bit in his mouth. Use a 
large, smooth snaffle, so as not to hurt his 
mouth, with a bar at each side, to prevent it 


be attached to the headstall of the bridle, and 
put on the colt without any reins to it, and let 
him run loose in a large stable or shed some 
time, until he becomes a little used to the bit, 
and will bear it without trying to get it out of 
his mouth. Repeat this several times before 
doing anything more with the colt; and as soon 
as he will bear the bit, attach a single rein to 
it, without any martingale; also, have a halter 
on the colt, or a bridle made after the fashion 
of a halter, with a strap to it, so that he can be 
held or led about without pulling much on the 
bit. A horse should be well accustomed to the 
bit before putting on the bitting harness, and 
when he is first bit rein his head up to the point 
where he naturally holdsit. The horse willsoon 
learn that he cannot lower his head, and that 
raising it a little will loosen the bit in his mouth. 
This will give him an idea of raising his head to 
loosen the bit; then draw the bitting a little 
tighter every time it is put on, and he will still 
raise his head to loosen it. By this means his 
head and neck will gradually get in the posi- 
tion in which he is wanted to carry it. After 
some days of this usage a small string of bells 
may be attached to the girth. Take the colt out 
of doors with harness on, and, first in the lot, 
and afterwards in the street, teach him handily 
to be driven by the reins, and to turn out on 
meeting teams and turn around corners. Go 


from pulling through either way. This should | different routes daily. Always, on returning 
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home, teach the colt to stand still while being 
unharnessed. Three week’s daily lessons of this 
kind, and the colt will be fit to hitch to a light 
but strong sulky. 

CARRIAGE, Hitching to.— Lead the horse to 
and around the carriage; let him look at it, 
touch it with bis nose, and stand by it until he 
does not care for it ; then pull the shafts a little 
to the left, and stand the horse in front of the 
off wheel. Let one stand on the right side of 
the horse and hold him by the bit, while an- 
other stands on the left side facing the carriage. 
This will keep him straight. Run the left hand 
back and let it rest on his hip, and lay hold of 
the shafts with the right, bringing them up very 
gently to the left hand, which still remains sta- 
tionary. Do not Jet anything but the arm touch 
his back, and as soon as the shafts are square 
over him, let the person on the opposite side 
take hold of one of them, and lower them very 
gently to the shaft bearers. Hitch very slowly 
and deliberately. When the shafts are placed, 
shake them slightly, so that he will feel them 
against each side. As soon as he will bear them 
without scaring, fasten braces, etc., and start 
him along very slowly. Let one man lead the 
horse to keep a gentle, while the other grad- 
ually works with the lines until he can get be- 
hind and drive him. After he has been driven 
in this way a short distance, get into the vehi- 
cle, and all will be right. It is very important 
to have the horse go gently when he is first 
hitched; after he has been walked awhile there 
is not so much danger of scaring. 

CATCHING A HORSE.—Besides the old-fash- 
ioned way of catching a horse, by shaking in a 
measure a little grain, the following is a good 
way: Take finely-grated castor, oils of rhodium 
and cummin; keep them in separate bottles, 
well corked; put some of the oil of cummin on 
your hand, and approach the horse on the windy 
side. He will then move toward you. As soon 
as you can reach him, rub some of tle cummin 
on his nose; give him some of the castor on 
anything he likes, and get a few drops of the oil 
of rhodium on his tongue. After this, you can 
make him do nearly everything you want. Treat 
him kindly, feed well, handle gently, and your 
victory is certain. 

COLTS, To Break.—Colts are generally allow- 
ed to run entirely too long before they are tak- 
en in hand for breaking, and the consequence is, 
that when breaking becomes necessary, they are 
wild and unmanageable, and are only reduced 
to obedience by a series of violent and barbar- 
ous devices, by which they frequently suffer ir- 
reparable bodily harm, and learn evil and mis- 
chievous habits. The breaking should begin so 
early and proceed so gradually that the horse 
should grow up in those habits of obedience and 
docility which give him in reality his highest 
value. The colt should be made docile and 
fearless by familiar handling and petting. No 
such thing as a whip should ever be allowed to 
touch the very young foals. Be firm, but not 
overbearing; it will be found better to overlook 
the fault than to attempt to correct it and fail; 
never lose your temper, for the moment you do 
so, you at the same time lose the advantage you 
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should always have over him. Ifa colt is never 
allowed to get an advantage, it will never know 
that it possesses a power that man cannot con- 
trol, andif made familiar with strange objects, 
it will not be skittish and nervous. Never try 
to beat a colt into doing a thing, for, if nervous, 
he may turn out a vicious horse, and, if stupid, 
he may become stubborn. Never trifle nor de- 
ceive. When you must draw the whip to com- 
pel attention, remember to reward obedience 
with sugar or some pleasing gift. Condescend 
to talk to the horse, and be clear in language, 
for hecan hear, and is glad to be coolly and intel- 
ligently directed. “Go on!” “Steady!” “Whoa!” 
are magic words, which should be used to start, 
to moderate, or to stop the movements of a colt. 
Repeat them clearly when having occasion to 
use them, for just what they mean, and the 
colt willsoon obey them, and be proud of his 
knowledge. As soon as weaned, break to the 
halter; then commence to take up all its feet 
and clean the hoofs, thus preventing thrush and 
slipping, and getting it well used to having its 
feet handled preparatory to being shod. By the 
time he is 1 year old, he should allow you to 
place light articles on his back without any re- 
sistance, and should be taught not to be afraid 
of straps hanging loosely either about the body 
or heels. This education is best done in the 
winter, and should be repeated until perfectly 
broken, and, when harnessed for the first time, 
he will quietly permit himself to be driven 
alongside of a quiet horse. Commence breaking 
to harness when about 14 yrs. old. Put on all 
the harness, and spend considerable time in ad- 
justing each part, and buckling and unbuckling 
everything. Tie traces into breech-rings, pret- 
ty closely drawn; buckle both girths; use no 
blinders on the bridle, and only a loose check- 
rein. Let the colt stand several hours at a time 
with the harness on. 

DANCE, Training to.—Fasten the animal with 
2 side reins between the posts supporting the 
leaping bar. Take a whip, and as the music 
plays, gently touch him withit, using the ‘jik, 
jik,” of the groom, while going on. he horse, 
yeing tied to the posts, can move neither back- 
ward nor forward; but he will be induced to 
lift his legs, and thereby gain the rudimentary 
movement of his lesson. After a while the 
teracher must mount on his back; the horse be- 
ing fastened by the side reins. Just when he is 
to raise his leg, a gentle pull must be given to 
the rein at the proper side to help the move- 
ment. In course of time, the reins must be 
loosened, and the horse, if tolerably ready, will 
soon learn to mark time, quick or slow, in an- 
swer merely to a slight jerk of the bridle. The 
rider must then dismount, and, coming before 
the horse, teach him to dance or keep time, with 
a wave of the hand, or by a pat on the foot 
which ke is wanted to lift. 

DRIVING, Breaking to.—Take a cotton cord, of 
fine strands, such as is sometimes used for a bed- 
cord or clothes-line, usually about 3 in. thick ; 
hemp, or anything of the kind that is strong 
enough, will answerthe same purpose; let it be 
about 15 ft. long; tie one end into a hard knot, 
as would be done to prevent its raveling; tie 
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another knot. about 10 in., or a little more, from 
the one on the end; but, before drawing it tight, 
put the knot on the end through. There is now 
a loop that will not slip, made on the same prin- 
ciple that a rope is tied around the neck of a 
horse to hitch with, so as not to tighten upon 
the neck by pulling upon it. This loop should 
bejust large enough to slip over the under jaw 
of the horse it is desired to train. Put this loop 
over the lower jaw, then, while standing on the 
near side, take the cord in the left hand and 
bring over the neck, by passing the left hand 
under the neck to the opposite side towards the 
mane; bring the right hand over the neck, and 
take the cord from the left and pass back to the 
loop, and put through from the top side, until 
the part over the neck is drawn down likea 
check-rein; then take hold of the end of the 
rein. 

FEAR, To Overcome. — Whatever ‘the horse 
understands to be harmless, he does not fear; 
consequently great pains should be taken to 
eqreny it to examine and smell such things as 
are likely to frighten him in after life. This 
should be attended to in his early education, 
since early impressions are strong in the horse. 
A log or stump, by the ronad-side, if regarded 
with suspicion, should be approached slowly or 
‘autiously; to the imagination of the horse, 
such things are supposed to be some great beast 
that may spring upon him, but which he will 
soon comprehend to be harmless, if obliged to 
examine its nature in his own wav, by advanc- 
ing to the object and allowing him to under- 
stand it fully by smelling and breathing with 
the nose. There is a singular fact connected 
with taming the horse. If he is accustomed to 


any particular object by seeing it on one side | 


only, he will not be afraid when he sees it with 
the eve on that side; but he will be afraidif he 
approaches it on the other side; it is therefore 
necessary to pacify him on both sides in all 
eases. After he is accustomed to whatever he 
is to be made familiar with, on his right side, 
repeat the operation on the left sidein the same 
manner, as if he had not approached it at all. 
Whenever the horse is noticed directing his ear 
to any point whatever, or indicating the slight- 
est disposition to become afraid, instead of pull- 
ing the rein to bring the horse forward toward 
the object causing its nervousness, it should be 
pulled on the other side. This will instantly di- 
vert the attention of the horse from the object 
which is exciting his suspicion, and usually the 
horse will pay no more attention to the object, 
from which he would fly away if forcibly driv- 
en to it by pulling on the wrong rein. To ac- 
custom a horse to a drum, place it near him on 
the ground, and, without facing him, induce 
him to smell it again and again, until he is 
thoroughly accustomed to it; then lift it up, 
and slowly place it on the side of his deck 
where he can see it, and tap it gently with a stick 
or the finger; if he starts, pause and let him 
carefully examine it. Then re-commence, grad- 
ually moving it backwards, until it rests on his 
withers, by degrees playing louder and louder, 

ausing always when he seems alarmed, to let 

im look at it and smell, if needful. In a very 
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few minutes it may be played upon with great 
foree, without his taking any notice. When 
this practice has been repeated a few times, the 
horse, however spirited, will rest his nose un- 
moved on the big drum while the loudest sounds 
are being produced. To break horses to stand 
the firing of a gun, place something in the nos- 
trils, to prevent him from smelling the powder; 
then load the pistol, but very light, so as to 
make the report as faint as possible; every time 
it is fired, give him a small piece of apple, with 
some powder on it; then rub and pat him on 
the head and neck. When the pistol is first 
fired, stand close to the horse’s shoulders, and 
rest the arms on his withers. After firing a 
sufficient number of times, mount the horse and 
shoot from his back. Keep up this practice for 
a short time, and the horse will get so used to 
it that he will not care anything about the firing 
of a gun at any timeor place. 

FOLLOW, Teaching to. — Turn him into a 
large stable, or shed, where there is no chance 
of escape, with a halter or bridle on him. Go 
to him, and coax him a little; take hold of his 
halter, and turn him towards you, at the same 
time touching him lightly over the hips with a 
long whip. Lead him the length of the stable, 
rubbing him on the neck, saying in a steady 
voice, while leading him, ‘Come along, boy!” 
or use his name instead of “boy.” In turn- 
ing, touch him lightly with the whip, to make 
him step up close to you, and then caress him 
with the hand. He will soon learn to hurry up, 
to escape the whip and to be caressed, and can 
be made to follow around without taking hold 
of the halter. If he should stop and turn away, 
give him a few sharp cuts about the hind legs, 
and he will soon follow, when he must be ca- 
ressed. When excited, the colt is not in a con- 
dition to understand what is required of him, 
or to be submissive. Be careful not to train the 
colt till heated and confused. But little should 
be required ata time, and hold to that point 
until it is gained thoroughly, before undertak- 
ing to do more. 

HALTER, To Use.—Never use a rope halter. 
The cords of the rope are hard, and appear to 
aggravate and excite distrust rather than confi- 
dence; but by all means procure a leather hal- 
ter, made of bridle leather, so it will feel soft 
and pliable to the touch and fit tolerably tight 
on the head, so as not to feel uncomfortable. 
Before putting a halter on the colt, he must be 
rendered familiar with it, by carressing him and 
permitting him to examine the article with his 
nose; then place a portion of it over his head, 
oceasionally giving it a slight pull, and in a few 
minutes he will be accustomed to these liber- 
ties, and then the halter may be fastened on 
properly, 

HUNTER, To Train for a.—In breaking in a 
horse that is intended to be a hunter, the nec- 
essary routine is very little different to that or- 
dinarily given, except teaching him to jump, 
and this is done by bial the reins higher, 
and keeping the horse at it till he learns to bend 
himself well, and the rider is enabled to bring 
him back on his haunches. The main object 
sought in the education of the intended hunter, 
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is to get him to bring his hind legs well under | 


him, and, thus carrying a good share of his 
weight, he is safer in awkward places, and when 
crossing ridge and furrow in the hunting fleld, 
and ordinarily across the country. <A fixed bar 
should be used for him to jump over, and when 
he has progressed fairly well, he may be ridden 
over a few low fences; but no high jumps 
should be allowed to be taken without the 
hounds, he being brought up gradually to his in- 
tended future work. Hunters should be care- 
fully handled at a very early age, if they are 
intended to become temperate ae hardy. The 
may be ridden gently by a light weight, vith, 
Pees hands, at 3 yrs. old, over small fences. At 

they ought to be shown hounds, but should 
only be allowed to follow them at a distance, 
after the fences are broken down, for, if put to 
large leaps at that age, they are apt to get 
alarmed and never make steady fencers after- 
wards. Above all things avoid getting them 
into boggy ditches, or riding them at brooks; 
but they should be practiced at leaping small 
ditches, if possible, with water in them, the rid- 
er facing them at a brisk gallop, for this gives 
a horse confidence and courage. No matter how 
carefully a hunter may have been trained, it is 
hard to say whether the right stuff be in him 
until he is tried in the field. Ina hilly country, 
nothing has a chance against a pure thorough- 
bred. Lengthy horses always make the best 
Nia oa if they have good hind quarters, good 

oins and good courage. The most dangerous 

of all horses in the field, is the star-gazer. A 
hunter should carry his head low, as by so do- 
ing he is less liable to fall, and gives his rider a 
firmer seat. All wild horses lower their crests 
in leaping. It is, however, the peculiar excel- 
lence of going well through dirt which decides 
the real value of a horse. No matter how wide 
a horsemay be, if he is not deep in the girth, he 
cannot carry weight, and is very seldom a good 
winded horse, even under a light man. One of 
the best things that can be said of a hunter is, 
that at first sight he appears 2 in. lower than 
he really is. Short-legged horses leap better 
and safer than long-legged, and go faster and 
farther under hard riders. Horses with straight 
hind legs never can have good mouths. They 
should have well placed hind legs, with wide 
hips, well spread gaskins, well knit joints, 
short cannon bone, oblique pasterns, and large 
feet. The bone of a hunter’s hock cannot be 
too long. 

JUMPING.—The colt should be at least 4 yrs. 
old before he is taught jumping. Do not urge 
a horse to a leap which he cannot perform, for 
failure will discourage him. To commence with, 
place a bar about knee-high. Begin the in- 
structions by letting one man lead the colt, while 
another man follows with a whip. The former 
walks over the bar, encouraging the colt with 
- his voice to follow. The man with the whip is 
only to prevent the horse backing; the whip 
should never be applied unless the animal is 
positively restive. With a little coaxing, he 
will soon go over, and having once done so, he 
will readily repeat it. A few pieces of apple 
may be advantageously used to induce him to 
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leap the bar, and to reward him for doing so. 
Leading the horse over } doz. times will suffice 
for the first lesson. The next day he may be 
trotted up to it, or more lessons may be devoted 
to teaching him to leap at command. With 
each succeeding lesson the bar may be raised 
until it is as high as the horse’s breast, but be- 
yond this, there is no necessity with common 
animals intended merely for private riding. 
Neither should the horse be wearied and dis- 
gusted with too long lessons. When perfect in 
his lessons, a boy may be placed upon his back 
to ride him over. The boy must be a good rid- 
er, or the horse may stop suddenly at the bar 
and throw him. 

MULE, To Break.—Approach and handle him 
the same as an animal already broken, and, by 
kindness, in less than a week, the mule will be 
more tractable and better broken than he would 
inamonth had the whip been used. In com- 
mencing to break mules, kicking is the first 
thing to guard against and overcome. The 
young mule kicks because he is afraid of a man. 

e has seen those intrusted with their care beat 
and abuse the older ones, and he very naturally 
fears the same treatment as soon as man ap- 
proaches him. Most persons intrusted with 
the care of these young and green mules have 
not had experience enough with them to know 
that this defect of kicking is soonest remedied 
by kind treatment. Long experience with the 
animal will show that, in breaking the mule, 
whipping and harsh treatment almost invari- 
ably make him a worse kicker. He must be con- 
vinced, by kindness, that he is not going to be 
hurt or punished. 

PACE, Training to.—Pacing is a favorite gait 
for a lady’s horse. The animal should be taught 
to start out with the right leg, the left being un- 
comfortable to the rider as she sits the horse; 
and the breaker must persevere until the colt 
habitually starts off with the right leg. To teach 
the colt to pace, buckle around each hind leg 3 
Ibs. weight (lead is best); after which ride the 
animal briskly, at the same time twitching each 
rein of the bridle alternately ; soon he will be 
thrown into a pace. After training him in this 
manner several times, detach the weights, and 
in their stead place 2 lb. weights, and use these 
several times; then change for something still 
lighter; leather padding, or even something 
still lighter, will answer the purpose, and these 
let him wear until he is perfectly trained, and 
you will have a smooth and even pacer. 

RIDING, To Break for.—The muscles of a colt’s 
back must be gradually trained before permitting 
much weight to be carried. Keep in mind that 
he is not accustomed to carry weights, and that 
to put 150 Ibs. on him would be entirely wrong. 
Give the colt to understand that you are his 
friend, It will require but a few days to thus 
train the muscles; then he will bear the weight 
more easily. After the first 8 days, the horse 
will carry 125 lbs. easier than at first he could 
carry 40. Now fasten the saddle on, but not 
too far forward; buckle the girths tight, and 
let him remain a few minutes; then approach 
him gently, pat him on the neck, and draw up 
the reins tight with the left hand to the withers; 
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put the foot in the stirrup, and bear gently on 
the saddle, then pat him gently on the back and 
rump, speaking very low during the time. Then 
rise gently. throwing the right leg over the sad- 
dle, and sit perfectly still for a few moments; 
then dismount and caress him, patting his head 
and back, and after doing so a few times, he 
will be as submissive as a lamb. To start the 
colt, do not touch him on the side with the heel, 
or do anything to frighten or make him jump. 
Speak kindly to him, and if he does not start, 
pull him a little to the left until he does so; 
then let him walk off slowly with the reins loose; 
walk him around the stable until he gets used 
to the bit, when he can be turned in any direc- 
tion and stopped when desired. After taking 
him out of the stable, be very gentle with him, 
as he will feel a little more at liberty to jump 
or run, and be easier frightened than while he 
was in the stable. When first mounting a colt, 
take a little the shortest hold on the left rein, 
so that if anything frightens him he can be 
prevented from jumping by pulling his head 
around. If he is stubborn, and will not go, he 
can be made to move by pulling his head 
around to one side, when whipping him would 
have no effect. Turning him around a few times 
will make him dizzy, and then, by letting him 
have his head straight, and giving him a little 
touch with the whip, he will go along without 
any trouble. Never use martingales on a colt 
when first driving him; every movement of the 
hand should go right to the bit in the direction 
in which it is applied to the reins, without a 
ine eee to change the direction of the force 
applied. 

7 TAND, Teaching to.—After he is well brok- 
en to follow, place him in the centre of the sta- 
ble. Begin at his head to caress him, gradual- 
ly working backward. If he move, give him a 
cut with the whip, and put him back to the 
same spot from which hestarted. If he stands, 
caress him as before, gentling him in this way 
until it is possible to get round him without 
making him move. Keep walking around him, 
and only touch him oceasionally. _ Enlarge the 
circle when walking around, and if he then 
moves, give him another cut with the whip, and 

ut him back to his place. If he stands, go to 

im frequently, and caress him, and then walk 
around him again. Do not keep him in one 

osition too long at a time, but make him stand 
in another place, and proceed as before. 

STOP, Teaching to.— The word, ‘ whoa!” 
should be used only to stop a horse when he is 
in motion; never use it when you approach a 
horse standing quietly. Horses soon learn to 
distinguish any word often addressed to them, 
and they should learn to associate it with some 
definite and exact duty which they are desired 
to perform. If any word of command is used 
indiscriminately, or out of its proper place, the 
animal becomes confused, and loses the associ- 
ation between the word and the object desired. 
To teach a horse the meaning of the word 
“whoa!” the leg-strap may be used; or put a 
rope around his near fore foot, passing it under 
the girth; and, as the animal walks along, pull 
up the foot, saying at the sameinstant, “whoa!” 
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He will be brought to a stop, and by repeating 
the lesson he will soon raise the foot and stop, 
even though the rope is not pulled upon. The 
object of this lesson is to teach him, that if he 
jumps when one foot is up, he is liable to be 
thrown down. The fear of being thrown, seems 
to be greater than almost any other fear which 
horses are subject to. 

THROWING.—The following is a description 
of the celebrated Rarey method of taming a 
horse, and is bused upon the fact that there is 
nothing a horse dreads so much as being thrown. 
Take a common bridle strap or rope; fasten the 
end carefully to the forward foot, below the fet- 
lock; pass the other end over the belly-band 
of the harness and carry it back on the left side 
to the sulky over the hold-back strap of the 
breechin, and hold as a third rein in the hand. 
This strap, or cord, connected with the foot, is 
a means of control with which the horse can be 
governed, while moving in the harness, very 
easily. Ifthe horse attempts to run away, sim- 
ply pulling upon the 
strap, throws him in- 
stantly upon 8 legs, 
and he has to stop. 
Ifhe attempts to kick, 
his attention is at- 
tracted forward in- 
stantly, and he finds 
it impossible. With 
a violent horse, it is 
better to let him feel 
his want of power for 
doing mischief with the near fore leg strapped 
up, and the slight degree of fatigue which a 
few minutes hop- 
ping will produce, 

efore a second 
strap is called into 
play. When this 
is done, and the sec- 
ond strap is applied 
and put through 
the surcingle, the 
left rein is taken in 
the left hand and 
gent] y jerked, us- 
ing, if necessary, 
the usual slight 
stimulus with the 
tongue to make the 
horse move, which 
he can only do by 
raising a off oa 
leg from the groun Doe 
inthe action known SEE Gees 
as hopping. The moment this begins, the right 
hand firmly draws the off leg up to the surcingle, 
and keeps it there, when the horse must either 
bound into the air on his hind legs, or must go 
down on the ground, supported from falling on 
his side in the attitude of kneeling. The floor, or 
ground, should be thickly bedded with tan-bark 
or manure, with a layer of straw on it, to prevent 
the horse from injuring himself. Nothing else is 
to be attempted until the horse has quite ex- 
hausted his energies. Sooner or later the tail 
begins to tremble, the flanks heave, a profuse 
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perspiration breaks out, and the horse lies, or 
is easily pulled over on his side. If he raises 
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his head, pull it down again by the mane, pat- 
ting and quieting him until he remains quiet on 
the ground. When the muscles of the neck 
and limbs become entirely relaxed, the straps 
may be taken off the legs, stroking and patting 
them as the head, finally going round by the 
back, and gently treating the hind legs in the 
same way. When the horse submits to all this 
without resistance, he should be made to rise at 
once, when he may be saddled and ridden with- 
out danger. A second or third application may 
be needed in the case of very obstinate animals. 
TROT, Training to.—Use rollers on the front 
feet. These rollers should be made of wood or 
horn; made round, about the size of a hickory 
nut, with a small hole bored with a gimlet in 
the centre of each, and about a dozen of them 
strung on a string or narrow strap. The string 
or strap should be much smaller than the hole. 
Then tie or buckle very loosely around the fet- 
lock joint, next to the hoof, so that they can 
play loosely up and down when the animal is 
moving. As soon as the horse finds that there 
is something on his feet, he will naturally think 
that there are stones in his road, and will lift 
them up higher, and throw them out farther, 
and soon he will learn to be a good trotter. 
TWO-WHEELED VEHICLES, To Train for.— 
A long-gaited horse gives an unpleasant mo- 
tion to a chaise, dog-cart, or two-wheeled vehi- 
cele of any kind. Now all horses of good action 
will make good chaise horses if their gait. is 
shortened. To do this, a net must be used. This 
net is likea breast-collar; it must be 2 or 23 ft., 
and should be fastened to the collar and harn- 
ess, and worn long, reaching to. the knees; the 
cords in the fringe to this, must be about 4 in. 
apart, and on each cord there must be 4 balls, 
1} in. indiameter. There must be a similar net 
on the breechin, reaching round the flank and 
meeting the front one; the net must hang be- 
low the gambrils; then use a string of smaller 
balls on the fore feet, these to be 1 in. in diam- 
eter. They will effectually shorten the gait. 
Care should be taken in the first exercise after 
putting on the net. Drive or lead the horse 
around after the harness and net are on, before 
putting him in the chaise. After a few days’ 
practice he will bea fine chaise horse. There 
are many horses that are very gentle after start- 
ing, but that will not stand to let more than 


one get in; they will then rear up and start very 
suddenly, and, if stopped, they become stub- 
born, and refuse to start when ealled on. Peo- 
a usually punish them with the whip, or by 
‘icking them sometimes in the belly, which is 
very dangerous, as they have thus been ruptur- 
ed. After he is hitched, caress him about the 
head ; then take hold of the reins, and put the 
foot on the step, and shake the carriage; if he 
starts, pull gradually on the reins, and at the 
same time speak low, “Whoa! my boy,” or 
something like it. Then approach his head, 
and give him a piece of apple; caress him on 
the head, between the eyes and on the nose and 
neck; continue this kind of treatment a few 
minutes, and, when in, don’t allow him to start 
off in a hurry, but walk him off. After a few 
repetitions of this exercise he will be submissive. 

VIOLENT HORSE, To Control.—The velvety 
nose and lips of a horse are his tenderest parts, 
and so instantly retroactive upon the whole 
nervous system as to afford to the skilful train- 
er a powerful means of control over the most 
violent animal. It is enough to touch the nos- 
trils, simply passing the finger along the sides of 
the nose, to stop the activity of the heart and 
respiration, afl stop consciousness in a meas- 
ure; interchange between tissues and blood is 
also stopped. Sometimes the fingers may be 
passed inside the nares. Merely touching these 
parts may produce some effect; pressing hard 
upon them has far more effect. It is not essential 
that the application be made there, as a pres- 
sure of the lip only may produce the same thing. 


FEEDING. 
REMARKS.—Horses need feed regularly, and 


as often as once in 6 hours, at regular times in 
the day; but they should never be crammed 
full of hay, especially after a long drive, when 
they have been without all day, nor just before 
a hard day’s work or a long journey. Long 
intervals without food produce hunger, and 
hunger begets voracity ; food is bolted, and in- 
digestion and colic follow. This is doubly true 
and dangerous with horses doing hard work. 
They come to their long-deferred meal not only 
hungry, but exhausted; not only is the food 
bolted, but the stomach is in such a state as to 
be incapable of thoroughly active digestion, 
and is overpowered by half the amount of food 
it could otherwise digest. The kind of work 
which the horse is intended for, affects not only 
the quantity of food required, but also its qual- 
ity. Hay, alone, be it ever so good, is not fit 
feed for horses, whether working or idle; they 
need grain; with an occasional feed of roots, 
bran mash, or something to keep their bowels 
open. The best feed for horses is about 12 Ibs. 
of hay, and from 8 to 10 qts. of oats, given in 
regular feeds daily, with a feed of raw potatoes 
once in the week, when idle or at gentle work, 
and a small increase when at hard work. In 
winter, when horses return from work in the 
evening, a warm feed of roots, such as steamed 
potatoes, will be useful. In winter horses can 
work from 8 in the morning to darkness in the 
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evening, with 1 howr’s rest and a feed of corn 
at, noon. 

APPLES.—These stimulate the appetite, and 
give the animal a fine glossy coat. The ration 
should be small at first. 

BARLEY.—This may be given advantageous- 
ly to horses when mixed with other food. Barley, 

iven to horses just recovering from sickness, 

as been found to recruit their strength and 
tempt their appetite. It is best given in the 
form of mashes, hot water being poured upon 
the grain, and the vessel kept covered over with 
a cloth for 4 hour or so. In this form it is eas- 
ily digestible, and promotes assimilation of other 
food, in conjunction with which it may be used. 

BEANS, English Horse. — These are fed to 
horses in England. They are injurious when 
given alone, and should never be used for ani- 
mals that are not working. They may, how- 
ever, be given to great advantage when mixed 
with oats and other grain, and should always be 
crushed. Beans are heating and astringent in 
their nature, and may often be given with ad- 
vantage to animals liable to purge, though too 
stimulating and binding by themselves. An 
occasional feed of beans, mixed with his other 
food, will improve the stamina and spirit of 
the working horse. Beans should be at least 12 
months old before they are used, and care should 
be taken to keep them from becoming damp 
and moldy. 

BEANS. Locust.—These are a doubtful arti- 
cle of food to have recourse to, not being very 
digestible, and when given whole are apt to ac- 
cumulate in the intestines; on this account they 
should always be split, otherwise severe diar- 
rhea is occasionally produced, which is very 
difficult to stop at times, the kind of shell in 
which the bean is enclosed resisting the digestive 
fluids of the animal’s system. 

BRAN MASH.—Put 4 peck of bran or pollard 
into a bucket, and pour on it enough scalding 
water to wet it thoroughly; stir well with a 
stick, or work with the hands, and let it stand 
covered up until new milk warm. If a horse is 
not in work on Sunday, give it on Saturday 
evening a bran mash, in lieu of a feed of corn. 
Bran mashis cooling, and slightly laxative. The 
bran should always be freshly ground. When 
intended to be nutritive, oats should be scalded 
with the bran. 

BREAD.—Oat or rye meal, 3 parts; mashed 
potatoes, 2 parts; a little salt and yeast, to fer- 
ment; mix, and bake. Give 4 Ib. rations daily. 
This method effects a great saving over the com- 
mon plan of feeding horses. 

BISCUIT.—This is made of crushed oats and 
the flour of gray peas, mixed with hemp-seed 
oil and salt, and is 4in, in diameter. A day’s 
ration weighs about 4 lbs., and is equal to 10 
Ibs. of oats. Horses like the biscuit when soak- 
ed in water; but, if fed exclusively on them, 
they lose in flesh, though they are still fit for fa- 
tiguing work. 

CHAFF.—The proper proportion of hay and 
straw to be used in the composition of chaff for 
horses, is generally considered to be 2 bales of 
clover or meadow hay to 1 of straw, either 
wheat or oat straw: 8 lbs. of oats and 2 of beans, 


are considered also to be the proper quantity to 
add to 20 lbs. of chaff. Large horses, such as 
are usually employed in wagons, may require 
40 lbs. of this mixed food per day; but for the 
ordinary farm or cart horse about 36 lbs. is con- 
sidered suflicient. By giving chaff and corn to- 
gether, the horse is obliged to grind his food, 
and properly masticate it before swallowing. 
Horses which eat greedily, often swallow the 
corn entire, which may be seen in the dung, and 
which consequently does not do them the good 
it ought to do. 

CLOVER.—Clover, in its green state, is usual- 
Wy considered inferior to the artificial grasses. 

or soiling horses, though, clover hay is often 
preferred for chaff to meadow hay, and it will 
sometimes tempt a sick horse to eat that has 
neglected his food. 

CORN. —In midwinter, when the weather is 
cold, corn is the best feed for promoting plump- 
ness and warmth in horses; but it is heating, 
and not good for summer feed, if the horses are 
idle. Using crushed corn is an injudicious 
practice; for, to prepare the food for the act of 
swallowing and for its reception by the stom- 
ach, it is not only necessary that it should be 
broken up, but that it should be thoroughly 
softened and saturated with the saliva. The 
horse, finding his corn crushed, and requiring 
little chewing to break it up, and particularly 
if he be a greedy feeder, swallows it but partial- 
ly singled with the saliva, and not fully pre- 

ared for what is to follow. In some cases, 

ruising the corn is to be recommended; in such, 
for example, as a horse with some disease of the 
masticatory organs, or where a horse invariab] 
swallows the greater part of his corn whole; al- 
though, in the latter case, he may frequently be 
prevented from doing so by having a little chaff 
mixed with the corn. Damaged corn is exceed- 
ingly injurious as food for horses, because it 
brings on inflammation of the bowels and skin 
diseases. 

CORNMEAL. — This is easily penetrated by 
any liquid. When cornmeal is masticated by 
a horse, it becomes saturated with saliva, and 
takes the form of a plastic, adhesive mass, and 
in this form goes into the stomach of the horse. 
The muscular movements of the stomach can 
only move or roll this mass about; but cannot 
separate or loosen its particles, so as to render it 
sufficiently porous for the circulation and oper- 
ation of the gastric juice. It is for this reason 
that whole corn, or that coarsely ground, may 
be fed alone to a horse, with less danger of colic 
or other diseases induced by a fevered stomach, 
because, in the form of cracked kernels, it can- 
not adhere into such a solid, plastic mass, and 
what is not digested will be passed in the drop- 

ings. And when this finely ground cornmeal 
is mixed with a little more than 3 its weight, 
but several times its bulk, of cut hay, this fib- 
rous hay so completely separates the particles 
of meal as to form a spongy, porous mass that 
fluids can pass through freely. When the horse 
masticates the meal, he also masticates the hay, 
and the whole goes into the stomach together. 

COTTON-SEED MEAL.—This is being used in 
cut feed to great advantage. Begin with 1 tea- 
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cupful at a meal, and it can be increased to 1 qt. 
It produces fat, and a fine, glossy coat. It is 
apt to ferment in bulk, and must be used fresh. 
It is a cure for hide-bound. 

HAY.—Good, sound hay, is a very important 
article of food to the horse, but its qualities 
vary considerably. If allowed to stand too long 
before cutting, when it has shed the greater por- 
tion of its seeds, the value is considerably less 
than when it has become full of herb and flower. 
Moldy and inferior hay should never be given 
to horses, as colic and irritable coughs are often 
produced by its use. Good upland hay contains 
twice the nutritive qualities possessed by the 
inferior sorts that have been harvested too late 
in the season. The hay should be sprinkled 
with water in which salt has been dissolved, as 
it very materially aids the process of digestion. 
Old hay is more nutritive and wholesome than 
new hay, on account of its having undergone 
that slow process of fermentation which sweet- 
ens it and develops its saccharine qualities. By 
feeding on new hay, there is no real sickness, 
but a general weakness, frequent sweats, loss of 
appetite, digestion disturbed, diarrhea, relaxa- 
tion of the muscles, weariness, ete. New hay 
can replace old hay in the regular rations with- 
out injury, and perhaps with advantage; but to 
feed exclusively on new hay is injurious to 
horses. _Good timothy, blue-grass, or red-top 
hay, with plenty of oats, may be considered ex- 
cellent food for both horses and mules during 
the winter. Kansas prairie hay, though coarse 
and cheap, is a favorite in the West. It contains 
a weed that acts favorably on the kidneys. 
Clover hay, when fed unmixed to horses, often 
apie a cough. This can always be removed 

y substituting timothy for a few weeks, after 
which the feed may consist of $ clover and 4 
timothy, with little or no danger ee en ene a 
cough. When the clover hay is fed from large 
troughs or mangers, instead of racks above the 
head, horses escape the dust, and consequently 
the cough. 

LINSEED. — This has been a good deal em- 
ployed in feeding farm horses, boiled with roots 
or mixed with cut feed, the best method of doing 
this being to keep it in a bag by itself, so as not 
to let it get mixed up with the other food in the 
vessels in which the bulky food is prepared. 
Although very nourishing, it is of a laxative 
nature, but possesses assimilating properties that 
cause it to be very useful. The skins of horses, 
that are fed upon linseed, are generally very 
fresh and bright looking. Too free use of lin- 
seed is, however, injurious, and must be avoided. 

LINSEED OIL.— This is not only a valuable 
restorative for sick horses, but it is exceedingly 
useful in cases of inflammation of the mem- 
branes peculiar to the organs of respiration and 
digestion, which it shields and lubricates. Put 
2 handfuls of seed into a bucket, and pour 14 
gals. of boiling water upon it; cover it up ashort 
time, then add 2 qts. of cold water, when it will 
be fit for use. In case of an irritating cough, 
add some honey. 

LUCERNE AND SAINFOIN. — These are very 
similar in their nature, and when well got make 
a capital hay, but are chiefly used in their green 
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state, the latter being considered preferable. 
They are easily digested; the horses thrive that 
are fed upon them, and put on fat and muscle. 
They are very efficacious when horses have be- 
come hide-bound, for which they are a capital 
remedy. 

OATS.—It is the best plan to bruise the outs 
that are given to horses, though a strong horse 
in his prime will be able to masticate his food 
readily enough; but in the case of old horses, 
which are not in the full possession of their mas- 
ticatory powers, and in the case of greedy horses 
that bolt their food, the bruised oats is certainly 
preferable. When oats are mixed with bran, it Is 
much less heating. Bad oats become a power- 
ful diuretic, and increase the secretions of the 
kidneys; and, although the musty smell of oats 
can be removed by kiln drying, the kiln-dried 
oats acquire a heating quality, and are notso good 
for animals as sound oats. Although new oats 
are much heavier than old ones, the difference 
is simply caused by the presence of watery mat- 
ter, which is gradually evaporated: and it will 
be found the best and safest plan not to tam- 
per with doubtful or inferior food, but supply 
that of the best quality. 

OIL CAKE, Of Linseed or Cotton Seed.—A little 
oil cake or meal, given to the farm team about 
the time when shedding the winter coat, will be 
of great advantage. It will act as a gentle lax- 
ative and stimulant, and render more active the 
various secretive organs of the system, and bet- 
ter fit them for the arduous labors of the season. 

PASTURING. — One of the benefits derived 
from pasturing, is exercise. The slow but con- 
stant exercise, thus rendered, is highly beneficial 
to lame horses; but the exertions demanded 
by a bare pasture, are very unfavorable to any 
sprain or lameness arising from disease in the 
ligaments. Horses that have any disease about 
the head should not be sent to pasture. Even 
healthy horses are liable to attacks on the brain 
when turned to grass, particularly when the 
weather is hot and the herbageabundant. Horses 
that have been for more than a year in the sta- 
ble, and those that have been reined up in har- 
ness, often experience difficulty in grazing. The 
neck is rigid, and the muscles which support the 
head are short. Very old coach horses, that have 
short, stiff necks, should not be turned out when 
they can be kept in. Pasture alone will not be 
enough for horses at night, that are kept at 
work through the day. A run in the pasture 
will be beneficial, but a feed of grain should be 
given before turning them out. Nothing will 
do so much good to a horse as turning him out 
in the spring, but the condition of matters alters 
very much as the summer advances. The grass 
gets dry and loses its succulent and aperient 
quality, while the ground, instead of being soft 
and moist, is, perhaps, baked hard and made 
hot by asummer sun. Such is often the result 
with a horse left out at grass during the entire 
summer, so that by the end of it he comes back 
to the stables quite out of condition. To avoid 
these results, let him enjoy to the full the 
months of May and June; but when the ground 
becomes hard, and the flies make their appear- 
ance upon the scene, he is then best taken away. 
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By that time he will have derived the benefits 
to be had from the change, without being ex- 
posed to the disadvantages that afterwards 
ensue from a too long run at grass. A horse 
requires no physicking at that time, as the 
grass acts as a gentle aperient, which carries 
off various little humors, the result of dry 
food and partial confinement, and the breathing 
of an artificial atmosphere. 

PEAS.—These are notso heating as beans, and 
are in a slight degree more nourishing, while 
they are at the same time easier of digestion. 
White or Canadian peas are considered the best 
kind for the use of horses by some. Peas, also, 
are better crushed, as, on account of their round 
shape, they are apt to be swallowed whole at 
times and escape the grinding to which it is 
necessary they should be subjected. It is not 
considered advisable, however, to give peas to 
horses that are required to maintain their full 
speed, answering better with horses of slow 
draught. Some horses will eat peas very greed- 
ily Gudacver they get a chance, the result being 
painfully distended stomachs, which have some- 
times actually burst when they have become 
fully gorged with them, which is to be as much 
guarded against as the megrims or staggers 
caused by beans. 

ROOTS.—These become a necessity as a win- 
ter stock food, and their great value in this con- 
nection should commend them to those who 
have not engaged in their cultivation. Carrots 
are excellent when employed as a tonic for old 
horses, in order to purify and strengthen_the 
blood; but dangerous for young horses, and es- 

ecially for stallions; they give them too much 
bloat make them nervous, irritable, spiteful or 
vicious, when at work, and predispose them to 
apoplectie fits if they do not take enough exer- 
cise. Horses eat them with avidity, especially 
when they are mixed with coarse bran. — Pars- 
nips are very healthful, and when fed instead 
of carrots and oats, give great vivacity of spirit 
and sleekness of coat. — Potatoes are frequently 

iven to farm horses, raw, sliced with the chaff 
rat they form much better food when given 
boiled, some horses eating them with great rel- 
ish. When cooked, a proportion of 1 part of 
potatoes to 8 parts of other food, is about a 
proper quantity to give; and, as potatoes con- 
tain much water, when horses are fed upon them 
to any extent, it will be prudent to curtail the 
supply of water somewhat. Ifthe potatoes are 
kept frozen until they are cooked, the only dif- 
ference in them is a partial change in the starch 
to sugar, which goes on slowly even at low tem- 
peratures. They thus acquire a sweet taste, but 
are in no way injured for feeding. By being 
boiled and oot! they may be fed to horses 
with benefit; and if any grain food is used with 
them, it should be bran or oats, rather than 
cornmeal. — Turnips. These are healthful for 
horses, and should be cut in slices, or, what is 
better, pulped finely and mixed with a little 
meal and some salt. They assist in maintaining 
the sleek, healthy condition which the horse 
has acquired on good grass. Rutabagas are 
better than white turnips. 

STRAW. — This may be fed to horses in 
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small quantities without injury. The nutriment 
should be supplied mainly with grain, for the 
purpose of the straw is to distend the stom- 
ach and aid the animal economy to maintain 
thrift otherwise than by the nutriment contain- 
ed in the straw. 

WATERING.—A horse needs much more wa- 
ter during a day and night than most people 
suppose. When a horse wants water, if he does 
not receive a supply, he endures intense suffer- 
ing. After being driven until he perspires free- 
ly, there will be an imperative demand for wa- 
ter to supply the place of the liquid that has 
passed off through the pores of the skin; and, 
after he has filled his stomach with dry feed, a 
little water is needed to promote digestion, es- 
pecially when the animal did not receive a gen- 
erous supply before being fed. When horses 
are watered frequently they will drink only a few 
qts. at each draught. This is infinitely better 
than to allow them to gulp down at one draught 
2 or 3 pailfuls. Horses require 4 lbs. of water 
for each lb. of dry substance in their food. Have 
the stable fitted with a small water tank, from 
which the horse may drink as often as he feels 
inclined. If pure water does not flow at the 
barn, look into the means for securing it. It is 
better, however, to water horses from a pond or 
stream, rather than from a spring or well, be- 
cause the water from the latter is generally hard 
and cold, while from the former it is soft and 
comparatively warm; the horse prefers soft, 
muddy water, to hard, clear water. A sudden 
change of water may induce a severe attack of 
colic. To avoid any ill effect, it is best to mix 
a handful of oatmeal or bran in strange water, 
and, if possible, warm it a little. The temper- 
ature of springs and wells varies very much, and 
a difference of 10 or 15° is quite frequent; that 
is quite sufficient to affect injuriously the condi- 
tion of the horse, which is an animal that easily 
suffers from disturbance of the digestive organs. 
Never give a horse large draughts of cold wa- 
ter when he is overheated. Lukewarm water 
may be given in small quantities without injury. 

WHEAT.—This is occasionally given to horses, 
but it is not a safe grain to resort to, being 
somewhat difficult of digestion, and apt to cake 
in the stomach, so that it requires to be bruised 
and always given with chopped feed. A horse 
should not be allowed to ink water immedi- 
ately after eating wheat, and at first it should 
be given in small quantities, if the necessity 
should arise that the horses need to be fed upon 
it; they will thrive after having become accus- 
tomed to it, and when it is used with discretion. 


GROOMING. 

REMARKS.—Punctuality in all the Saat op 
erations appertaining to the stable should be 
strictly observed. Not only should the horse be 
watered and fed at regular times, but his entire 
management should be conducted upon a sys- 
tem of thorough routine. Stable operations 
ought to begin at the latest at 6 A. M., and in 
fine weather the door, upon the first entrance of 
the groom or stable-keeper, should be left open 
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to admit fresh air; and each animal should re- 
ceive an inspection in turn, to see if they are 
all right, particularly those which have been 
tied up. Tittle accidents may have happened 
during the night; a shoe cast, or the first signs 
of indisposition may be exhibited by an animal; 
and these should all be carefully noted, in order 
that necessary remedies may be applied with- 
out loss of time. Good grooming to the stable 
horse is essential ; the use of the brush opening 
the pores of the skin and promoting circulation 
of the blood, without which the horse cannot be 
preserved in good health;.and good grooming 
will take the place of exercise in promoting free 
perspiration. Heat will have the same effect, 
and thus indolent grooms like a hot stable, be- 
cause it saves them a great deal of trouble, but 
at the expense of the constitution of the horse. 
Much grooming, however, is not required for 
the farm horse, kept constantly at work, which 
requires mainly to have all the dirt well brush- 
ed off, too much grooming in his case being 
likely to render his skin more sensitive to the 
weather. The dandruff which accumulates at 
the roots of the hair of horses which are turned 
out altogether, acts as a protection against the 
cold winds; they thrive best when let alone un- 
der such conditions. Grooming, when it can be 
avoided, should never be done in the stable, but 
in an adjoining shed; the dust will get upon 
the hay and corn, fall upon the other horses, 
and soil the appointments of the stable. A 
thorough washing with clean water, not too 
cool, will greatly aid in keeping the working 
horses in good condition ; it removes the dried 
sweat and dirt much better than dry rubbing. 
When brought in from work warm with exer- 
tion, the horse must be rubbed down and then 
blanketed ; the feet and legs, in muddy weath- 
er, must be washed and carefully picked; but, 
unless they are rubbed quite dry afterwards, it 
were better not to wash them at all; the safest 

lan being to rub off the loose dirt with a soft 

room, and afterwards wisp them till they are 
dry; after which curry-comb or rub off the dust 
entirely. 

BALLING, To Prevent.—When the snow upon 
the roads is cohesive and packs firmly, it col- 
leects upon the feet of horses, forming a hard, 
projecting mass, known as “balling.” The 
trouble may be prevented very easily by the 
use of gutta-percha. For this purpose the gut- 
ta-percha should be crude; to apply it, place 
the gutta-percha in hot water une. it becomes 
soft, and, having well cleansed the foot, take a 
piece of the softened gum, and press it into the 
shoe and foot in such a manner as to fill the 
angle between them, taking care to force it in- 
to the crack between the two. The ball of 
snow thus has nothing to hold it, and it either 
does not form or drops out as soon as gathered. 
When the gutta-percha is applied and well 
smoothed off with the wet fingers, it may be 
hardened at once to prevent the horse from get- 
ting it out of place a stamping, by the appli- 
eation of snow or ice, or more slowly by a wet 
sponge or cloth. To remove the gum, apply 
hot water by means of a sponge or cloth, whic 
will soften it. The same material will last for 
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years. Fora horse of medium size } Ib. is suf- 
ficient for all the feet. 

BITS.—The compound bit is composed of 5 
rinci eh ieces, viz.: The mouth-piece, the 
ranches, the rings, the curb, and the cross-bar. 

A compound bit, however, is not always req- 
uisite, many ponies and horses being ridden wit 

a simple snaffle, which should be in the corners 
of the horse’s mouth without pressing against it. 
The curb bit powerfully controls the horse, but 
with the snafle he can take a natural position 
and act with more freedom. The snaffle is pref- 
erable for common use in every way ; but if the 
rider cannot control his horse, he must resort 
to the curb bit, which should be knotted under- 
neath the snaffle. Care should be taken that the 
bit does not press unnecessarily hard upon the 
horse’s mouth, nor that it is so sharp as to wound 
it. It may be necessary to have a sharp bit for 
the headstrong and obstinate animal; yet if it 
is severely and unjustifiably called into exercise, 
the animal will, in all probability, plunge and 
rear and endanger both himself and his rider. The 
torments which the trappings of the mouth oft- 
ten inflict upon the docile and willing horse, are 
useless and cruel, and only serve to render the 
mouth hard, thereby destroying all the pleasure 
of riding, as well as causing the horse to become 
fretful and vicious. Rubber bits are the best 
for winter use on horses. "Warm the bit on the 
bridle, in frosty weather, before putting it in 
the horse’s mouth. The bit, full of frost, com- 
ing in contact with the tongue and lips, adheres 
to these soft tissues the same as it would do if 
red hot, leaving the animal with a sore mouth. 

BLINDERS.—Blinders should never be used, 

and the sight of the horse, for many reasons, 
should not be interfered with in any way. Horses 
are only fearful of objects they do not understand, 
or are not familiar with, and the eye is one of the 
principal mediums by which this understand- 
ing and this familiarity are brought about. 
Horses can be broken in less time, and better 
without blinders; but horses that have always 
worn them will notice the sudden change, and 
must be treated carefully on the first drive; af- 
ter that they will drive better without blinders 
than with them. The horse, when permitted to 
see, uses his eyes with great judgment; and, if 
allowed the free use of them, would often save 
himself by the quickness of his sight from col- 
lisions, when the driver would fail to do so by a 
timely pullon the reins. It would also save 
many accidents to pedestrians in the streets, as 
no horse will run over any person he can see. 

CHECK-REINS.—When used properly there 

is no objection to the check-rein. It keeps the 
horse in shape and prevents him from putting 
his head to the ground when standing. When 
the check is drawn so as to derange the natural 
incline of the head, it causes a stiffness of the 
neck and a pressure of the cervical and dorsal 
vertebra, changes the natural position of the 
windpipe, and interferes with free respiration. 
The neck being raised, curves the vertebrae of 
the back, making it hollow, which has a tend- 
ency to draw the hind legs forward under the 
body, or to thrust the body backward upon 
them. This is a prolific cause of the knuckling 
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over the pasterns and springing of the knees. 
Besides, an undue bearing is brought on the 
lumbar vertebre, serious strain is produced on 


Check Rein Improperly Used. 
the loin and rear parts, and adisordered state of 
these members is the consequence. Hence come 
lumbago, spinal meningitis, and other diseases 
of the spine, contracted heels, navicular joint 
disease and leg disorders. Moreover, the head 
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Check Rein Properly Used. 
being drawn up in a constrained position, not 
only the neck is stiffened, but the muscles of 
the eyes likewise retract, alter the focus of the 
sight, strain the optic nerve, and, as it were, force 
the eyes from their sockets, and sometimes so 
distort them as to prevent the closing of the lids. 

CLIPPING, SINGEING AND TRIMMING. — 
Clipping. The coat of the horse is changed 
twice a year; the long hair of winter coming 
offin April and May, or sometimes earlier when 
the stables are warm, and there is no exposure 
to severe cold. The reason for clipping the hair 
off horses at the beginning of cold weather, is 
this: The hair becomes so thick, that when a 
horse is driven very fast he naturally becomes 
heated and wet with perspiration, and the hair, 
holding the moisture, does not permit the horse 
to dry, and so leaves him very liable to take 
cold. Clipping is mostly practiced on blooded 
horses. Horses that are Rept moving all the 
time while out of doors in cool weather, may 
be apne with advantage, but no clipped 
animal should stand exposed, even blanketed, 
to the cold. Horse clipping should not be 
performed by any but the professed artist. When 
a horse is well clipped, his skin should look as 
level and almost as glossy as if he had on his 
ordinary summer coat. It should not be done 
till the new hair has attained nearly its full 
length, for it cannot be repeated at short inter- 
vals like singeing. If it is attempted too soon, 
the new coat grows unequally, ad 
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fortnight’s time looks rough and ragged. A 
comb, and 2 or 3 pairs of variously curved scis- 
sors are all that are required, with the excep- 
tion of a singeing lamp, which may be used at 
last to remove any loose hairs which may have 
escaped the blades of the scissors. Two men 
generally work together, so as to get the opera- 
tion over in from 16 to 20 hours, which time it 
will take to clip the averaged sized horse prop- 
erly. While the process is going on, the Gone 
ought to be clothed as far as possible, careful 
men removing only so much of the covering 
used as is sufficient to expose the part they are 
working at, and no more. As soon as the whole 
body is gone over, as well as the legs, the singe- 
ing lamp is lightly passed over the surface, 
which will leave the hair burned to such an ex- 
tent as to require a rapid washing with soap and 
water, followed up by a good riba Hike and 
plenty of warm clothing. —Singeing. About the 
end of September is generally the best time for 
singeing, but much depends onthe condition of 
the horse’s coat when these operations should 
be performed,some animals shedding their coats 
much earlier than others. Accidents sometimes 
happen in singeing, the skin being not unfre- 
quently burned, and sometimes the mane and 
tail are disfigured; and where a coat has been 
left on too long, or is of a coarse nature, the 
horse should be clipped first, and then after- 
wards lightly singed. Singeing should be re- 
tie every 10 days or a fortnight till the coat 
1as done growing, which will thus be kept short 
and present its natural color. When clipping 
and singeing are performed, the condition of a_ 
horse is vastly improved, and he is much more 
vigorous and healthy than one that is allowed 
to keep on his natnral winter coat, which often 
gets wet and dirty, the animal at the same time 
being dull and lifeless. The horse should have 
a gentle sweat, be well washed, and rubbed dry 
after singeing, and then be clothed up, and the 
next dav he will be found ready for his usual 
work, which he will do in a brisker manner than 
before the operation was performed. Singeing 
requires less practice than clipping, but it can- 
not be done without some little experience; a 
novice generally burns the skin as well as the 
hair. & account of so many applications of 
the lamp, the professed singer is not so often 
emg ved as the clipper. Thelamp used, is at- 
tached to a wide copper comb, made like a rake 
in principle, and isso arranged that the teeth raise 
the hair and draw the ends into the flame. 
Where gas is available, the comb is attached to 
the gas-pipe by a flexible tube, and the lamp 
consists merely in a number of holes perforated 
along the edge of the comb, so that a series of 
jets of gas are lighted and burn so strongly that 
the coat is completely removed as near the skin 
as the teeth of the comb can raise it. If gas 
cannot be obtained, a wide wick of cotton is in- 
serted in a flat holder, the ends protruding to 
the level of the teeth, while a reservoir filled with 
naphtha supplies a constant flame, but not near- 
ly equal in strength to that from gas. tn the 
winter, the arms and backs of the knees, as well! 
as the bosom and the insides of the quarters, will 


the skin in a | generally want singeing, whether the body 1s 
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submitted to the lamp or not; but in the sum- 
mer, even if any long hairs are left there, they 
are easily removed by the hand armed with re- 
sin. Unless general clipping or singeing is prac- 
ticed, the front surfaces of the legs do not re- 
quire trimming at any season of the year.— 
vimming. The jaws, nostrils and ears are sing- 
ed, the last named not being touched inside, as 
the internal hairs are a protection of the delicate 
lining membrane of the ear from the cold and 
wet. The long bristles of the nostrils may be 
either cut off, pulled out, or singed off, but the 
first plan is the easiest and the most humane. 
There are, also, some bristles about the eyes, 
which are generally removed. The hair which 
oe 1 in. or more in length beneath the jaw, 
eing of the same nature as ti2 rest ot the coat, 
can only be singed off with advantage, and it 
should be done as fast as it grows, especially if 
the singeing is not universal, or there will bea 
different color presented in these parts. The 
legs are trimmed partly by singeing, and partly 
either by clipping or pulling out the hairs. Great 
dexterity is required to manage this perform- 
ance in a workmanlike manner, so as to avoid 
the stale and post-like appearance which is pre- 
sented by a leg clipped all over (without a cor- 
responding clipping of the body), and at the 
same time to remove all, or nearly all, the su- 
perfluous hair. In the summer, a clipped leg is to- 
tally inadmissible, and even from the legs of a 
badly bred horse, the hair may be pulled by 
Ponenh working at it for alittle time every 
ay with the fingers armed with powdered res- 
in. This prevents the hair slipping through 
them, and by its aid such a firm hold may te 
obtained, that perseverance will clear the legs 
entirely, with the exception generally of a strong 
lock of hair behind the pastern. When this is 
very obstinate use the scissors to clear away the 
hair below the horny growth which is found 
there; but there should always be left a slight 
fringe round this, so as to avoid the stiff and 
sharp outline presented by the clipped leg. A 
small lock of mane is generally cut just behind 
the ears where the head of the bridle rests, as it 
would otherwise lie beneath that part in an un- 
tidy manner. In trimming the tail, it is eareful- 
ly combed out; then held by an assistant’s hand 
placed beneath the root ofthe dock, as nearly as 
may be in the position which it assun.es in the 
animal out of doors. While thus poised, the op- 
erator takes a pair of sharp scissors, and holding 
the blades horizontally open, he insinuates one 
of them through the middle of the tail at the 
place to be cut, passing it straight backwards and 
cutting the hair quite level from the central 
line to the outside on his own left. Then revers- 
ing the blades, and keeping to the same level, 
he cuts towards the right. To make the mane 
lie smoothly on its proper side, it must be plait- 
ed in small locks, and the ends loaded with lead 
if it cannot be made to lie down without. 
CLOTHING.—Horse covers are regarded by 
many as necessary to protect the animals from 
cold draughts of air, and are often in a great 
measure useful in keeping dust from their coats. 
Horses, however, are clothed too much in some 
stables, a single sheet being sufficient in sum- 
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mer time, and one good woolen cover all that is 
required for winter; but keeping them con- 
stantly covered makes them tender and liable to 
take cold. It is far better to give them a warm 
stable and plenty of straw for bedding, and good 
food, and leave the blankets to be used onl 
when they are compelled to stand for any tenet 
of time out of doors on a cold winter’s day; al- 
so when they come in from work, steaming hot, 
they should be allowed to stand a very short 
time until they are partially cooled off; then 

ut the blankets on for an hour; but be care- 
ul and not delay putting on the blanket until 
they are chilled. 

COLLAR. — The collar is a most important 
thing to look to, and which should be always 
deep enough to prevent the horse’s shoulders 
from suffering; the usual way to test a fit being 
to lift the horse’s head up to the height he usu- 
ally carries it when going along, sufficient space 
being left to insert the hand comfortably be- 
tween the collar and the horse. It should fit 
like a comfortable shoe. An excellent plan to 
secure a good fit, and one that will not injure 
the collar, is to dip it in water until the leather 
is thoroughly wet, then put it on the horse, se- 
curing the hames firmly, and keeping it there 
until it becomes dry. It is all the better if 
heavy loads are to be drawn, as that causes the 
collar to be more evenly fitted to the neck and 
shoulder. If possible the collar should be kept 
on for 4 or 5 hours, when it will become perfect- 
ly dry and retain the same shape ever after- 
wards; and, as it is exactly fitted to the form 
of the neck, will not produce chafes or sores. 
In young horses, sweeney, or wasting of the 
muscles of the shoulder, is often a consequence 
of unsteady pulling with an ill-fitting collar. 

EXERCISE.—Regular exercise is essential for 
keeping horses in health, asit enlarges the muscles 
and removes from them the fat which gets into 
their interstices when well fed and very much 
confined to a stable. A stable-fed animal needs 
to have 2 hours exercise daily, if he is to be kept 
free from disease and in perfect health and 
working condition; exercise promoting vigor 
and strength; whereas, if he is kept idle in the 
stable for 2 or 8 days out of the week, his health 
will inevitably suffer. Young horses require 
more exercise than old ones, and the amount of 
exercise given should be proportioned to the 
age of the horse. Working horses should be ex- 
ercised for at least 4 hour every day for which 
they are not required for work. 

FEET, Care of.—There is nothing more nec- 
essary to be observed than the feet of horses, 
which ought to be objects of particular atten- 
tion. Each morning the feet should be carefully 
picked and examined, so that it may be seen 
whether the shoes are fast, and their condition ; 
whether the clinches are not raised so as to cut the 
horse, and that the heels do not press on the 
foot. Whether the shoes are worn out or not, 
they ought to be taken off once in 3 weeks, 
when the feet grow fast, to see if the hoof re- 
quires some attention. Immediately the horse’s 
hoof becomes too high, it begins to contract, 
and in hot weather, especially if the feet are of 
a hot and dry description, they should be stop- 
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re every night ; cow-dung or even horse-dung | 


eing better than clay, and the former is im- 
proved by having a small quantity of tar mixed 
with it. : 

FIRE, To Save from.—Horses are frequently 
burned to death when barns or stables are on 
fire, owing to the impossibility of leading or 
driving them out of the building while their 
eyes are dazzled by the blaze. But, by simply 
covering their eyes with a bag,a coat, or a pock- 
et handkerchief, they may be led out of danger 
without trouble or difficulty. They will the 
more readily come out if the saddle and bridle, 
or harness, to which they are accustomed, be 
thrown over them as usual. Goats ought always 
to be kept in large stables, because they will 
face fire, and horses will follow them out, though 
they would not go out by themselves. 

FLIES, To Rid from. — The flies which infest 
stables are not the common flies, as is generally 
supposed, but a savage, biting fly. It is this 
which causes the constant stamping upon those 
nights when the airis close and heavy. This 
may be prevented as follows: 1. The horse may 
be brought into the yard, and a pailful of wa- 
ter, a sponge, anda ae of carbolic or whale- 
oil soap provided. First, with a corn-broom, 
the legs of the horse should be washed down, 
and then the whole body rubbed off with a hand- 
ful of straw dipped in water; the sponge is then 
well soaped and passed over the whole body, 
leaving some soap-suds to dry upon the skin.— 
2. Moisten the hair, especially of the tail and 
nostrils, with a strong decoction of hazel-nut 
leaves. By means of this decoction, the eggs 
which the flies lay on the skins of horses are 
also destroyed.—3. Darkening the stables during 
the day will keep out many flies. — 4. Kerosene 
oil, slightly sprinkled on the floor of the stables, 
will also serve to abate the nuisance. It may 
be shaken out of a bottle through a hole in the 
cork. A pint will last a week for the purpose. 

HALTER.—There are two kinds of halters, the 
common halter and the head collar. The com- 
mon halter is more generally used; but for un- 
ruly horses the head collar is best, as it passes 
around the neck and renders it impossible for the 
animal to get loose. 

HARNESS.—This should always be of the best 
description and quality ; cheap and indifferent 
harness is apt to give way when any severe 
strain is put upon it, and the user has to rely 
upon it most. A good harness is somewhat ex- 
pensive at first, but if kept in good condition 
It will last for along time, and any part that 
shows signs of wearing should be earefully re- 
newed without loss of time. The harness should 
be kept clean and soft, that it may not gall the 
animals. A little powdered aloes rubbed in with 
the oil will keep away any insects that are likely 
to infest the harness, and will do no injury 
tothe horse. In cleaning, unbuckle all the parts 
and wash clean with soft water, soap anda brush. 
A little turpentine or benzine will take off any 

ummy substance which the soap fails to remove. 

hen warm the leather, and as soon as dry on 

the surface, appry the oil with a paint brush ora 

swab. Neat’s foot oil is best. Hang up the har- 

ness in a warm place to dry, but do not let it 
39 
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burn. Keep the leather soft and pliable, by 
keeping it well charged with oiland grease. The 
grease should sometimes be preceded by black- 
ing, or the leather will turn red. (See LEATHER 
AND SKINs.) “Water destroys each one of 
these; but mud and saline moisture from the 
animals are even more destructive. Mud, in dry- 
ing, absorbs the grease and opens the pores of 
the leather, making it a ready prey to the water, 
while the prespiration from the animals in- 
jures the leather, stitching and mountings. It 
therefore follows that to preserve a harness, the 
straps should be washed and oiled at intervals 
as required, and then rubbed with a woolen rag. 
The rubbing is important, as it, in addition to 
removing the surplus oil and grease, tends to 
close the pores and give a finish to the leather. 
In hanging harness, allow all the straps to hang 
their full length. Light is essential to the care 
of leather, and when the harness closet is dark 
the door should be left open at least half the 
time during the day. All closets should be well 
ventilated, and when possible lighted. To clean 
plated mountings, use a chamois skin with a lit- 
tle tripoli or rotten stone, but they should be 
scoured as little as possible. A teaspoonful of 
cayenne pepper, mixed in 1 qt. of oil, if rubbed 
on the harness, will effectually protect it against 
the gnawing of rats. 

NICKING.—This operation is for altering the 
carriage of the tail when it is too low for the 
taste of its owner. The horse should be confined 
in stocks fitted for that purpose. The tail then 
should be plaited up and clubbed at the end, 
turned over a small stick and securely tied with 
astring. Being provided with a knife, made for 
that purpose, turn the tail up within a direct line 
with the back; commence the operation by 
making an incision about 1 in. from the rump 
close to the hair; cut the cords in one place on 
each side, leaving an_ incision only the size 
of the knife blade; be very careful not to 
touch the bone with the knife, for if so, it would 
create inflammation, and the hair would come 
out. - Great pains should be taken to have the 
weights equal, in order to keep the tail in a 
perpendicular direction, and prevent it from 
turning to either side during the time of heal- 
ing, as a horse that carries his tail to one side 
instead of being elegantly nicked, is ruined. The 
horse many times has hada crooked tail before he 
has been nicked. To straighten the tail, cut the 
top cord; the under cord depresses the tail, and 
the top one raises it. When standing, the tail is 
straight; you will see at once that it is the top 
cord. In cutting the cord to straighten, cut the 
long cord, and the short cord will pass by on a 
lap and grow together, leaving the tail as strong 
as ever. Paling is not required in straightening 
the tail. Amore humane way of setting up the 
horse’s tail, to give him a more stylish appear- 
ance, is by simply weighting it, for a few hours 
each day in the stall, until it attains the desired 
elevation. This is done by having 2 pulleys at 
the top of the stall, one at each side, through 
which are passed 2 ropes, which come together 
and are fastened to the tail, the ropes having 
at their other ends weights (bags of sand or of 
shot arevery good for the purpose), which must 
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be light at first, and may be increased from day to 
day. The weighting should be continued until 
the tail has taken a permanent position as desir- 


ed. This method requires a somewhat longer time | 


than that of cutting the muscles, but while it is 
being done the horse is never off his work, and 
suffers infinitely less pain. 

SADDLES.—Saddles for riding horses are made 
of various sizes and weights, some people pre- 
ferring plain flaps, and others padded ones. To 
the majority of riders the padded flaps are 
found the most convenient, as the knee is kept 
more firmly in its place, and the leg is conse- 
quently maintained in firmer position at those 
times when the horse has occasion to exert him- 
self somewhat violently, as in jumping in hunt- 
ing, or when the rider has to recover a stumbling 
horse. The saddle should be sufficiently longand 
broad to carry the rider’s weight fairly distribu- 
ted over it, so that an equal pressure is applied 
to the back of the horse; otherwise, if extra 
weight is thrown upon any one particular part, 
saddle-galls will be produced, which often take a 
long time to cure when a horse is constantly 
ridden, and are often very hard to get rid off. 
There should be 2 girths to every saddle, the 
broad girth being used with 2 buckles at each 
end, which is put on first, and then a narrower 
one over it, with 1 buckle at each end, about half 
the width of the other. When this description 
of girth is not made use of, but the ordinary 
kind, with a buckle at each end, 2 girths should 
always be used. Stirrups should always be of 
sufficient size and not too small, so that the foot 
may be easily and quickly disengaged. The best 
saddles are made with spring bars, which release 
the stirrup-leather when an accident occurs, and 
these should be kept oiled so as to be always in 
good working order. The leather of which the 
stirrups are made should be fine grained, of close, 
tough texture, as strong as may be, without being 
too clumsy and heavy. When a horse returns 
from a long journey, or becomes hot in his work, 
the saddle must have absorbed a good deal of 
moisture, and unless it is carefully wiped and 
cleansed, it soon becomes hard, and not in a 
proper condition to be made use of by those 
who value their horses and study their comfort 
and well-being ; for without care the saddle will 
remain damp, and, if put on in that condition 
the next day the horse will very likely take cold. 
To escape this risk, wear a cloth beneath the 
saddle, which can be easily dried, and, with a 
little care, it never gets hard. 

STABLE UTENSILS.—The implements used in 
the stable should always be kept ready at hand, 
for immediate use, in one definite, appointed 
pee so that either the curry-comb, the body- 

rush, the dandy or whalebone brush, the 
mane-comb, or rubber, may be taken up in a 
moment without search having to be made for 
them, as well as a wisp of two sorts, one made 
of straw for rough purposes, and another of soft 
hay, to be damped and used at a later stage of 
the horse’s grooming. In addition to these, there 
should be a picker, which is a blunt instrument 
that should be always ready at hand for the 
purpose of removing the stones and grit from 
the horse’s feet, to which sharp pieces of flint 
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will sometimes be found attached, as well as the 
loose particles that are commonly taken up. A 
sponge is needed to dry the legs after washing, 
which should never be left wet. Leathers and 


rubbers ure required to rub the horse down after 
he returns from his work, and wipe him after 


Stable Utensils. 

dressing, A singeing lamp and a pair of scissors 
are necessary to remove the long hairs which oft- 
en give the horse an untidy appearance. A 
wooden box should be provided to hold the 
stopping of cow-dung, mixed with tar, for the 
horse’s feet; and there should be a tin can to 
hold oil, and an oil-brush, to oil the horse’s 
hoofs before leaving the stable to go to work. A 
pitchfork is wanted to make up the horse’s bed, 
which requires to be equally spread over the 
floor of the stable, and for the purpose of remov- 
ing soiled or dirty litter, while a qnevel is neces- 
sary for taking up the more solid and smaller 
particles that need removal. These must be sup- 
plemented by a good brick broom or two, to 
sweep up, and make 
things clean and 
straight, while a 
manure basket must 
needs be provided 
for the removal of 
the droppings which 
should be taken 
away as soon as 
possible, and before 
they get trodden 
about, which not 
only causes the sta- 
ble to be much dirt- 
ier, but makes it a 
more difficult mat- 
ter to clean it. A 
stable pail is requir- 
ed for water, shieh 
should never be 
used for any other 
purpose; and asieve 
is wanted for the 
purpose of cleaning 
the provender anc 
separating any small 
stones, dirt or other 
objectionable mat- 
ter from it, while quart, peck, and 4 peck meas- 
ures, should always be at hand with which to 
measure out each horse’s allowance of food. 

STOCKING.—This stocking is intended to con- 
tribute to the comfort. of the horse and to its 
support. It consists of a snug-litting, elastic 


Stocking. 
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anklet of india rubber, molded to fit the horse’s | are not cut down too low, and take out any stubs 


leg, and ribbed and reinforced to prevent sag- 
ging and slipping down at the top. tis also per- 
forated to allow free exit for perspiration, and is 
laced in front as shown. The object of the in- 
vention is to provide a support, not always of 
the length shown, but longer or shorter as may 
be necessary in sustaining and protecting the 
tendons, ankles and knee joints of trotting and 
racing horses, and horses in general, so as to pre- 
vent injuries from overstraiving or bending in 
stepping upon stones or rut holes. 


DHOEING. 
REMARKS.—Colts should never be shod until 


they are 2 yrs. old; for the feet increase in size 
with the rapidity of other parts of the frame, 
and hence the fettering with iron is sure to pro- 
duce contraction. The time at which a horse’s 
shoes should be reset, must depend very much 
upon circumstances. Ifa horse wears his shoes 
out in less than a month, they had better not be 
removed; and horses 
with thin, weak horn, 
which grows slowly, 
are, likewise, better 
left alone between 
each shoeing, unless 
their shoes last 7 or 
8 weeks, in which 
case they should be 
removed ones within 
the time; but horses with strong feet and plenty 
of horn, that wear their shoes 4 or 5 weeks, should 
have them removed at the end of a fortnight; 
and when the horses are doing so little work, 
or wear their shoes so lightly that they last 
over 2 months, they should be removed every 2 
or 8 weeks, and at the second removal the shoes 
should be put in the fire, and refitted, or the feet 
will outgrow the shoes, as the horn grows much 

uicker when a horse is idle than when he is in 
full work. In shoeing horses, begin by taking 
off 1 of the old shoes; the others should always be 
left on, for the horse to rest upon. All horses 
stand quieter on shod feet than they can on 
bare ones; and they are less likely to break the 
crust ; many tender-footed horses are in posi- 
tive agony when forced to rest on a bare foot, 
while the opposite one is held up to be shod, 
First raise all the clinches with the buffer, and 
if the shoe will not then come off easily, loosen 
some of the nails with the punch; but never tear 


Shoe Left on Too Long. 


Foot Rasped to Make 
the Shoe Fit. 
the shoe off by main force; it splits the crust, 


widens the nail holes, and destroys the horn. 
Rasp down the foot level, watching that the heels 


Properly 
Shod. 


that may be left in the crust. The object in pre- 
paring the foot for the shoe should be to remove 
any undueaccumulation of horn, designed to pre- 
vent its natural bearing, and the free, healthy ac- 
tion of its parts, and this requires the cutting away 
of about the proportion that contact with the 
ground would Fave worn off or so much as had 
grown since being shod last. Before paring out 
a foot, think of the state of the roads; and if they 
are dry, and covered with loose stones, or have 
been lately repaired, take very little off the sole 
of any foot, because, if thin, the stones will bruise 
it; but when the season is wet, and the -tones 
worn in, the sole of astrong foot may be pared a 
little, until it will yield in avery slight degree to 
the heaviest pressure made onit withthe thumbs. 
The frog should be allowed to come to the 
ground, which will prevent, to a certain extent, 
the concussion which would otherwise take place. 
The frog ‘should not be cut down, nor should it 
be touched when healthy, except for the purpose 
of cleansing. Have the shoe so formed as to 
size, weight, fitting and fastening, as to com- 
bine the most advantages of protection and 

reserve the natural tread of the foot the best; 
In weight it should be proportioned to the work 
or employment of the horse. If the horse walks 
principally upon the road, his shoes should be 
rather heavy, and must have a concave surface 
corresponding with the concave surface of the 
foot. The shoe should 
not have high calks at the 
heels, as they throw the 
entire bearing forward on 
the toe, thus, sometimes, 
causing contraction of 3 
the tendons. The shoe 
should be as big as the 
foot, so as not to require 
any cutting down of the 
hoof to make it fit the 
shoe, and the heels of the 
shoe should not be allowed to project backwards 
beyond the heel of the hoof more than about ¢ in. 
Never put hind shoes on fore feet. Practice cold 
fitting; a thick shelled foot is not injured by 
touching it with a red hot shoe that was_previ- 
ously fitted, but a thin shelled foot should never 
be pressed with a hot shoe. A hot shoe makes 
the hoof brittle instead of tough. It is better to 
heel first.and put on the toe calk when ready to 
use the shoe. Te the toeing is done last there will 
be heat enough in the shoe after welding the 
calk to fit theshoe. Let the heels, which are near- 
ly cold, drop on the walls of the foot, and hold the 
toe, which is red hot, 1 in. away from the foot 
while fitting. After the toe is fitted and level, 
harden the toe and nail on. Put the point of the 
nail in the middle of the hole, keep the nail 
upright and drive it straight; it must come out 
in the right place, low down in the crust with- 
out the possibility of wounding the sensitive 
pa of the foot. Nuils should never be driven 
iigh, and then in 6 or 8 weeks the foot will 
have grown sufficiently to enable the shoer to 
cut out the old nail holes, leaving sound hoofs. 
If the nails, however, are driven high, at the 
next shoeing the hoof will not have grown 
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enough to cut down to the old nail holes, and 
the water and mud will soak into these holes 
and cause the hoof to become rotten and brittle. 
The shank of the nail will pass straight through 
the substance of the crust, and gain a good, firm 
hold of it, leaving the strongest part from which 
to form a clinch. The clinches should be short 
and broad, and not thinned by rasping away any 
of their substance, but hammered at once into a 
slight notch made in the hoof under each; and 
the rasp should never be allowed to go over them 
after they have been hammered down, for the 
sharp steel rasp is almost sure to cut through the 
soft iron clinch just where it turns down, and 
leave the appearance of a clinch, when in truth 
it has been cut off at the bend, and the loose end 
only remains buried in the notch. Much time is 
often wasted in polishing the shoe with the file 
before it is nniled on; but all that is really needed 
is to remove the burs about the nail holes, file off 
the sharp edges of the shoe, and round the heels, 
taking care to apply the file hard to that part 
of both heels which comes next to the frog, so 
as to slant it from the ground upward away 
from the frog; but be careful not to make the 
ground surface of 
the web at the 
heels narrower in 
so doing. 
INTERFERING, 
or CUTTING, To 
Prevent.—To pre- 
vent interfering, 
pare the foot a lit- 
tle the most on the 
outside. This will 
have a tendency 
to roll the ankles 
further apart. A 
side calk on the 
outside heel will 
prevent the foot 
sliding under as it 
touches ground. 
The shoes should 
be light and of 
aot web on the 
inside 
aa ee ne The Kind of Horse Not 
toe. They should Likely to Cut. 
be straight at the point where they come in con- 
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tact with the opposite leg. In some instances a 
small piece of Jeather placed between the sole and 
the shoe, and allowed to project outwards, has a 
very good effect in preventing interfering. In the 
hind leg # shoes will prevent cutting when other 
plans fail; for here the part that cuts is not situated 
so far forward as in the fore feet, so that the re- 
moval of the iron altogether from the inside 
quarter, will often accomplish the aim. It 
sometimes happens that every plan that can be 
adopted will not prevent cutting, and then 
the only resource is the adoption of boots or 
straps. The illustration shows a horse with wide- 
set legs which will not cut. 

LOOSE SHOE, To Replace. — A job like the 
replacing of a ‘*thrown” shoe, can be done at 
home. It is not a difficult one, and the needed 
tools are few and inexpensive. A light ham- 
mer, a pair of pincers, a punch, all of which 
every farmer’s workshop 
should contain for other 
uses, and a few horseshoe 
nails, are all that are nec- 
essary. if the shoe is 
only loose, it may be 
tightened by driving up 
the old nails and clinch- 
ing them anew, but if 
quite loose, it had better 4 Kare 
be taken off, which can ee oe 
be done with the pincers, Loose Shoe with Nail 
care being taken not to Plercing the Foot. 
break the hoof. All the old nails should be re- 
moved by using the punch. 

NAILS.—Many of the nails in common use are 
badly formed; short, wedge-shaped heads, wide 
at the top and narrow at the bottom, with shanks 
springing suddenly from the head without any 
shoulder and ending in a long narrow point, are 
most unsafe to trusta shoe to. Nails should have 
heads which are straight-sided at the upper 
part, and gradually die away at the lower part 
into the shank so as to form a shoulder which 
will entirely block the bottom of the nail hole; 
the point at the end of the shank should be short 
and broad to form good stout clinches, which 
will assist in keeping the shoe firmly in its place 
until it is worn out. »The nails should be 
made of the very best nail rods, and they should 
not be cooled too quickly, but left spread about 
to cool by degrees. 

PRICKS, To Cure.—Pricks in shoeing occur 
from the want of skill in the smith, who drives 
the nail too near the laminw, and sometimes 
wounds them. It may be that the nail inits pas- 
sage upwards is not within fin. of these deli- 
cate parts, and the horse may not have flinch- 
ed during the driving of it, but when he is put 
to work the nail opposes a hard, unyielding line 
to thesoft parts, inflammation is established, and 
possibly even matter is formed, which may end 
in quittor. When, on the day after shoeing, 
a horse, which was previously sound, goes lame, 
and the foot is hot to the touch, it may general- 
ly be assumed that a nail or nails have been 
driven too near to the quick, unless there is evi- 
dence of laminitis from other causes. On tap- 
ping the crust with a hammer, the horse will 
flinch at some particular spot, and there is the 
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nail which is in fault. Sometimes there is little 
inflammation as yet set up, but the pressure of 
the nail is sufficient to cause lameness, and in 
either case the shoe should be taken off. Then, 
if there is reason to suppose that matter has 
formed, the opening from which the nail came 
out should be enlarged, and the matter allowed 
to escape. If, however, the foot has been mere- 
ly “bound” it may be either left to nature, with 
a shoe lightly tacked on, and a wet ‘swab ” 
round the coronet, or it may be placed in a 
bran poultice, which last is the safest plan. 
SUMMER SHOEING.—Thesummer shoe needs 
to present a flat surface to the ground. Make 
it of the same width and thickness from the toe 
to the heel. Have the seating deep, so as to pre- 
vent the sole pressing upon the shoe as it de- 
scends. Have aclip at the toe to prevent the shoe 
slipping back, bnt none at the sides, as they not 
only destroy too much of the hoof, but prevent 
expansion. Have the fullering deep to receive 
the nail-heads, and have the nail holes straight— 
neither inclined inwardly or outwardly. Have 
only 5 nails to hold on the shoe—2 on the inner 
and 8 on the outside. Place the two on the inner 
side about 14 in. from the top; those on the 
outside may be placed further back toward the 


Shoe With a Clip 
at the Toe. 


Incision for Receiving 

the Clip. 
heel. By placing the nails far back, expansion 
is prevented, thereby cramping the foot, which 
makes the animal step short and quick, like one 
with tight boots. By this plan of shoeing, the 
whole of the inner quarter and heel are left free 
to expand, and in consequence of this freedom 
of expansion, corns, however long they may 
have existed in the feet, disappear altogether 
after a horse has been shod a few times in this 
manner, and never return while the same plan 
of shoeing is continued. The hind shoe reel not 
be so broad, but a little higher at the heels; in 
this put 7 nails, as the hind legs propel, and the 
front legs receive the weight. 

SHOE, To Make Durable. — When a horse 
wears his shoe hard at the toe, turning up the 
toe makes the shoes last much longer, and is a 
better practice than welding on a lump of steel. 
A strong foot will bear the toe to be turned up 
a good deal; buta flat foot is always weak at the 
toe and cannot bear removal of any of the horn 
from it. The best way, therefore, of dealing 
with a very flat foot is to fit the shoe to it with- 
out turning up the toe, then to make the toe of 
the shoe red hot, and place it in the vice with 
the ground surface toward you, and in that po- 
sition rasp the iron away from that part of the 
toe which would have rested on the ground. A 
very handy tool can be made for turning up 
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the toe of a shoe, by “ shutting” a piece of iron 
5 in. long and 1 in. broad, crosswise on to each 
blade of a pair of smith’s tongs; with this tool 
both limps of the shoe can be grasped at once, 
and not only turn up the toe over the end of the 
anvil, but restore the seating at the toe without 
bending the shoe or putting it out of shape, 
which could not be done without a great deal 
of trouble by holding one limb ata time in 
the common tongs. Take care that the web is 
not too narrow, and that the shoe is not too 
light. A light shoe is apt to bend before it 
is half worn out; and the pain caused by the 
pressure of the bent nails against the tender lin- 
ing of the hoof, throws the horse down and 
most likely breaks his knees. If the foot should 
be flat, with a weak, brittle crust, choose a stout 
shoe; for a horse with such a foot could not go 
at all on a bent shoe; and the shoe must have 
a wide web, because the sole is sure to be thin, 
and will need plenty of cover to protect it. The 
seating must also be examined, for, if the foot 
is weak and flat, the shoe must be well seated 


‘out, to prevent its pressing upon and bruising 


the sole; but, if the foot be strong, and the sole 
arched, there need not be more seating than will 
allow the point of a picker to pass freely around 
between the sole and the shoe: otherwise dirt 
and small stones will get in and bruise the sole 
as much as the shoe would if it pressed on it. 
TENDER FEET, To Shoe.—Many tender-foot- 
ed horses travel best with a covering over the 
sole, and leather is commonly used for this pur- 
pose. The shoe must be fitted to the foot with 
us much eare as if nothing were to be put under 
it, and when it is filed up and ready to be put 
on, lay it with the foot surface downward on the 
covering, Whatever it may be, and mark the 
form of the shoe upon it with the end of the 
drawing-knife; then cut the piece out, put it in 
its place upon the shoe and fix them both in the 
vice, which will hold them close together while 
the edge of the covering is carefully cut until it 
agrees with the edge of the shoe; then turn 
them in the vice together, so as to bring the 
heels of the shoe uppermost, and cut out a piece 
from heel to heel, slightly curved downward in 
the centre, that nothing may be left projecting 
for the ground to lay hold of. The next thing 
to be done, is to smear the whole of the under 
surface of the foot with common tar, mixed with 
a little grease, but be sure that gas-tar, instead 
of the common, is used. Take the oakum, dip- 
ped in the tar, pressing it well into the hollow, 
until the mass rises above the level of the frog 
on each side, but never put any oakum upon the 
frog itself, excepting a piece in the cleft to pre- 
vent the dirt working in; very little is ever 
wanted on the soie in front of the frog. The use 
of the oakum is to protect the foot, but more 
especially the navicular joint, which lies above 
and across the frog, from being jarred by stones 
onahard road. The ends of the oakum that 
are placed in the cleft of the frog, are collected 
together and carried across the body of the frog, 
to be mixed with the oakum on one side, whic 
keeps it in its place in the cleft and prevents its 
working out behind. Now nail on the shoe with 
5 nails, exactly as if there was vothing under it, 
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and if the fitting has been attended to, there will 
be no fear of the shoe shifting or coming off. 

WINTER SHOEING.— The winter shoe needs 
toe and heel pieces to prevent the horse from 
slipping. Have the inner calk not quite so sharp 
as the outer one, so that if he steps upon the 
other foot it will not cut it. A good plan to 
prevent horses slipping is as follows: The smith, 
when finishing the shoe, should punch a hole in 
the 2 ends, and when the shoe is cold tap a 
screw thread and screw into the shoe when on 
the foot, a sharp-pointed stud, 1 in. in length, 
and with shoes thus fitted the horse ean travel 
securely over the worst possible road. When 
the horse comes to the stable: unscrew the point- 
ed stud, and screw in a button so that no dam- 
age can happen to the horse, and the screw holes 
are prevented from filling. 


PTABLING. 
REMARKS.—The stable should be situated on 
a well-drained site; but where, from cirecum- 
stances, it is necessary to occupy a somewhat 
low position, some substance impervious to wa- 
ter should be interposed between the foundations 
and upper walls. Stables should be placed in 
such a position that ready access may be had to 
them, without the necessity of passing through 
courts or yards where any animals are kept. 
They may have a court in front for containing 
the dung and soiled litter; but it is better that 
they be contiguous to the yards where the cattle 
are kept, so that the dung may be mixed with 
that of the otheranimals. If circumstances allow, 
there should be an adjoining cistern for holding 
water. It is better, for the regularity of super- 
intendence, that all the farm houses be under 
one roof, and, if more than one stable is neces- 
sary, that all the stables be together. 
BEDDING.—Every horse should be bedded 
down at midday. As regards economy of straw, 
it is essential not to give the horse a chance of 
eating it. With this view no fresh straw should 
be placed within his reach. The fresh straw 
should be brought in first, and put not merely 
at the bottom, but also in the rear of the stall; 
then the old litter should be brought in and 
put at the top and in the front. The horse 
will not readily eat it, and by the following 
morning the new straw will have become some- 
what tainted, and may then be mixed and dried 
along with the rest. Great care should be taken 
in the morning to thoroughly shake up and 
cleanse the bedding from dung; and any parts | 
which may have become rotten should be thrown 
out. Good straw rapidly deteriorates if these 
precautions are not taken. On the other hand, 
poet bedding is often thrown away with the 
ad, which might be used again. Sawdust 
makes a good bedding on account of its resinous 
odor and its repellent effect against vermin. 
BOXES.—Loose boxes (“ box-stalls”) should 
be attached to every stable where any number 
of horses are kept, and although a loose box of- 


ten adjoins the ordinary stalls in many well-ar- 
sauged stables, they are better situated at a dis- 
tance, when practicable, in case an animal may ! 
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have a contagious disease ; and sick horses are 
better away from the healthy ones. A loose 
box is preferable to a stall in many cases, but 
the room they take up is against their common 
use. Fora young horse that is only partially 
worked, or for a sick animal, a loose box is in- 
valuable, where the inmate can lie down com- 
fortably; and for spirited animals which chafe 
under the continement of too narrow space. 
Working farm horses do well enough in stalls; 
but hunters and riding horses are better in a 
loose box. The doors should be made to slide 
along outside, instead of being hung upon hinges, 
and, as fresh air is always desirable, a rail or bar 
door is very appropriate; but half doors should 
be avoided. 

CLEANLINESS.—A large mass of dung, unless 
frozen or kept near the freezing point, will un- 
dergo decomposition, and gives off, besides 
steam, ammonia and other gases. These tend to 
soften and injure the hoofs of animals, and es- 
pecially horses, that may be forced to stand con- 
tinously upon the accumulation of dung. They 
cause inflammation of the eyes, and injure the 
general health, interfere with the digestion, and 
reduce the vigor of the animal. There should be 
nomass of manure in astable where horses are 
kept. A clean floor and pure air are requisites for 
the best health ofthe animals. A guttershould be 
provided to carry off drainage and a tank or pit, 
filled with absorbents, should be made to receive 
it. Once a day a few pails of water should be dash- 
ed on the floor to wash it off. Then ashovelful of 
plaster should be scattered about before fresh lit- 
ter is spread. This will add at least $100 to the 
value of the manure from a pair of horses ina 
year, for the urine is worth more than the solid 
excrement, and would thus be saved, even that 
portion which escapes into the air or is carried 
into the house and elsewhere by those who at- 
tend the stables. The result of this care will be 
to keep it free from those odors which attract 
flies in vast numbers, and which have a very 
injurious, irritative effect upon the eyes and 
lungs of the occupants. Sawdust, wetted with 
sulphuric acid, diluted with about 40 parts of 
water, and distributed about the stable, is a 
good deodorizer. Keep the mixture in shallow 
earthenware vessels. healthy mode of clean- 
sing the stable and sheds, is to give them a coat 
of lime wash, applied hot. 

FLOORS.— Where it can be done, have a hard 
clay or earth floor for horses to stand on, in 
preference to stone, brick, mortar, or wooden 
floors, the latter being perhaps the most injuri- 
ous. The cool, moist earth, is the most natur- 
al, while it is the pleasantest kind of floor for a 
horse’s feet, keeping them in a sound, healthy 
condition, if ordinary care is taken of the ani- 
mal otherwise. 

HAY LOFTS.—It will be found more advan- 
tageous to the health of the horse, inasmuch as 
his food will be sweeter and more appetizing, to 
have as little open communication us possible 
between the hay loft and the stable, the space 
which is often left for access to one and the 
other being best closed with a trap-door. This, 
also, keeps out the dust. 

LIGHT.—Stables should be moderately well 
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lighted; but throwing the direct rays of the sun 
on the horse’s eyes from the front should be 
avoided. If too dark, the eyes become habitu- 
ated to this, and, in the absence of the custom- 
ary stimulus of light, become less able to bear 
it; and, when snddenly taken into the glare of 
sunshine, and especially of sunshine reflected 
from the winter’s snow, they are liable to suffer 
from irritation and inflammation. If, on the 
other hand, the light falls directly on the horse’s 
eyes from a window in front, the constant glare 
may, of itself, injure the eves. The light should 
be abundant, but should fall from the windows 
placed behind or to one side of the stables, and 
not in front. 

MANGER.—Its dimensions may be 15 in. wide 
ut the top, 12 in. at the bottom, 9 in. deep, and 
24 ft. long. In this box the corn for the horse 
is placed at stated times and in a given quan- 
tity; and when boiled or prepared food is 
given, it is likewise placed in it. What is not 
occupied by the manger, is occupied by the low- 
errack. The outer edge of both the manger 
and the rack should be formed of a continu- 
ous bar of stout wood, 3 in. thick and 4 in. 
deep. Into this bar is fixed a ring, through 
which is to be passed the end of the halter which 
attaches the horse, with a little iron or large 
wood weight at its extremity, to keep it tight. 
Often, however, though not so properly, the 
end of the halter is merely tied to the ring. 

PADDOCK.—A paddock is almost a necessary 
adjunct where there are many horses, and es- 
pecially for colts when the breaking is perform- 
edat home; a small paddock may be more eas- 
ily obtained than fields to be placed at theservice 
of horses. Contraction of the feet very often 
occurs to young horses at training, and this will 
be in a great measure avoided by the use of a 
nice shady paddock with good turf. If the colt 
is turned out into this for an hour or two each 
Inorning, and the same time each evening, the 
mniddle of the day being devoted to his breaking- 
in edueation, he will gradually be preparing 
himself for the alteration in his diet which will 
ultimately have to take place; eating his hay in 
the night, and picking Hy a little grass during 
the time he is in the paddock, the little change 
inaking him relish his corn when he gets it. For 
an overworked or tired horse, or one that is alit- 
tle ailing, if his disorder is of such a nature as 
inay be benefitted by turning out, a paddock is 
often found to be invaluable. The gentle exer- 
cise that is taken by the horse in the natural 
manner does him a great deal of good, and the 
change from the stable may be made highly 
beneficial to him. 

RACKS.—These should not be above the level 
of the animal’s head, so that dust and hay seeds 
may not fall into the eyes. If the hay is supplied 
from the floor above, it should be passed through 
& closely-boarded funnel, so that the animal 
may not reach the hay and pull it down, 
thus causing great waste. The rack may consist 
of 2 horizontal rails, into which are fixed up- 
right pins slightly inclining outwards from the 
lower rail. The pins may be 2 in. in diameter, 
and 8 in. apart, and the lower rail may be 
44 ft. from the floor. This rack should extend 
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the whole width of the 


stalls, in every case. 


Bad Position of Rack and Waste of Hay. 


STALLS.—Each horse should have his own 
stall, which should be 6 ft. wide. Horses are 
always reluctant to lie down when they have not 
sufficient space, and many will scarcely lie down 
in the stable at all. The partitions of the stalls 
should be 8 ft. long, 5 or 6 ft. high behind, and 
7 in front. They are almost always formed of 
boards morticed into posts, one near the wall, 
and one at the other end of the partition. The 
hinder post may be sunk deeply in the floor, and 
be of the height of the partition, orit may be car- 
ried up toa beam extending along all the stalls ; 


this last method of construction is both sub- 


stantial and adapted to the long line of stalls in 
the stable, and in this case also the hinder posts 
are not sunk into the ground, but let into stone 
sockets. 

TEMPERATURE AND VENTILATION. — When 
stables are kept hot, the great difference in the 
temperature within and without, causes horses 
to catch cold when issueing from them into the 
open air; and, while a stable should be kept 
moderately warm, it should be always well 
ventilated at the top, the foul air always as- 
cending. A. horse requires 2,446 cu. ft. of fresh 
air per hour. There are several modes of ven- 
tilating a stable when there is a loft over, the 
best plan being to resort to tubes carried through 
the loft to the roof; or, where there is not a loft, 
by gratings close to the ceiling; but wherever 
these gratings exist, they should be so arranged 
as to allow of being enlarged or contracted 
at pleasure by shutters or coverings. It will be 
found a good plan to regulate the heat of the 
stable by a thermometer, which should be al- 
ways hung up in it; 50° to 55° Fah., is usually 
cousideedl aa appropriate temperature during 
winter, and 65° a fitting summer heat. The heat 
of astable is always found to have a very ma- 
terial effect upon new comers, especially horses 
that have been turned out to grass; and it will 
be found the best plan. to accustom these, by 
different stages, to the confinement of the stable, 
by putting them first into a shed, and gradual- 
ly bringing them into work and the stable by 
degrees, as these sudden changes have a great 
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effect upon the life and constitution of the horse. | when confined in the stable, to allow him to 


Vices AND HlABits. 

BALKING.—When a horse balks in harness, it 
is generally from some mismanagement, excite- 
ment, confusion, or from not knowing how to 
pull, but seldom from any unwillingness to per- 
form all that he understands. High-spirited, 
free-going horses, are the most subject to balk- 
ing, and only so because drivers do not properly 
understand how to manage them. Almost any 
team, when first balked, will start if they are al- 
lowed to stand 5 or 10 minutes, as though there 
was nothing wrong, and then speak to them with 
a steady voice, and turn them a little to the 
right or left, so as to get them both in motion 
before they feel the pinch of the load. A good 
remedy is to catch up a handful of dirt, and 
force it into the mouth of the animal. Another 
is to pass a twine around the lower jaw below 
the tongue, and tie it quite tight over the top 
of the head, leaving an end of 2 or 8 ft., by 
which to pull at, walking in front of the horse. 
This will be found to be a remedy in all cases, 
if properly done. 

BITING.—This has its origin in horses being 
teased. If at first only done in play, it should 
be at once checked and discouraged, or other- 
wise it will become a habit that will ultimately 
take the form of viciousness. A muzzle should 
be used to horses that have this habit confirm- 
ed, which neither kindness nor severity will 
cure. 

BUCKING.—This may be described as a series 
of bounds into the air, which, when they are 
made up and down in the same place, or nearly 
so, are called “bucking,” from their resemblance 
to the playful antics of the deer. A bucking 
horse is very difficult to sit, but by sawing the 
mouth with a twisted snaffle, it may generally 
be stopped at once. 

CRIB-BITING.—This is often the result of im- 
itating a companion standing in the adjacent 
stall, who has acquired the habit. In many in- 
stances it is inconsequence of keeping the animal 
standing in his stall from day to day. The 
highly bred and spirited horse, when fed liberal 
quantities of succulent and nourishing food, 


Cribbing. 
must be in some mischief when his time is not 


employed. It is caused, in some instances, 
in young colts, by partial starvation, or by not 
keeping sufficient provender before the animal 
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pick it over at will. In consequence of this neg- 
fact in his stable management, he acquires the 
habit of cribbing on the manger. It is, also, 
the result of feeding unsound, and consequent- 
ly unpalatable diet, which no horse will eat un- 
less forced to it by starvation. Lastly, it is oc- 
easionally caused by the groom dressing his 
spirited charger in his stall, or other narrow 
compartment connected with his stable, where 
he can and will bite on the partition walls loca- 
ted on either side of him; and this biting at any- 
thing within his reach may often be observed in 
aspirited and nervous horse, when the brush or 
rubbing cloth is ap- 
plied to his body or 
Jegs by the groom. In 
the early stage of the 
acquired habit of 
ahh: rubbing 
common yellow bar 
soap on the top of the 
manger rail daily, 
will often prove an 
efficacious remedy, or 
nailing a fresh sheep- 
skin, flesh side up, on 
the top and outside Muzzle to Prevent 
edge of the manger, Cribbing. 

will have the same effect. But when the animal 
cannot be cured by any of these methods, he 
should be muzzled. 

EATING THE LITTER.—This is a peculiar ap- 
petite, which chiefly occurs either in those horses 
which are kept short of hay on account of their 
tendency to fatten, or when the animal possess- 
ing it has been stabled for a long time and _re- 
quires change. In the former case, nothing but 
the muzzle will be of the slightest service; but, 
in the latter, a run at grass, or soiling in-doors, 
for a month or two, will remedy this disorder 
of the stomach. Rock salt in the manger will 
sometimes have the desired effect, producing a 
degree of thirst that will make dry litter distaste- 
ful. The stable should be well ventilated, and 
if the rock salt should fail to effect a cure, add a 
piece of chalk; if this also fails, dampen the 
food, and, when feeding it, sprinkle seme mag- 
nesia upon it, and mingle a handful of ground 
oak bark with each feed of grain. 


HALTER CASTING.—A good way to preventa 
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Halter Cast. 
horse from getting his foreleg over the halter 
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sireh is to pass the halter strap through the hole 
in the manger, and, instead of tying it to the 
manger, tie it to a block of wood or other light 
weight. The weight will take up the slack in 
strap, and usually prevent this annoyance. But, 
sometimes, in pawing with his foreleg, or in en- 
deavoring to rub his head with his hind foot, the 
leg gets over the halter, and in struggling to free 
himself, the leg is often seriously wounded by 
the rope, halter, or chain. The spring catch, 
although it will not prevent this accident, will 
mitigate its effects, especially when 2 collar reins 
are used. When neither of these methods will 
hie their being cast, they should not be tied, 
ut left loose in box stalls. 

HALTER PULLING. —1. It is usually a habit 
contracted by the bad management of those 
having care and control of young animals. A 
good remedy is to have the halter strap not fasten- 
ed to the head stall, but through the ring of the 


halter and fasten to a back strap at the top of 
the shoulders; the back strap to have a crupper | 
to it; the back strap to be held firmly in place | 
by a strap around the body, the back strap pass- 


Device to Prevent Halter Pulling. 


ing loosely through a loop in it. In this way the | 
horse, in pulling back, pulls on his own tail, and 
will only make a few efforts of the kind. There 
is no inconvenience or danger in keeping such | 
an apparatus on until the horse is thoroughly 
cured. —2. Another contrivance consists of an 
ordinary ring halter, with the 2 side rings con- 
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nected by a strong, flexible cord. "Whenever 
the horse pulls, the inner part of the cord is 
drawn forcibly against his jaw, and the effect is 
severer punishment than he is willing to en- 
aure. 

HALTER SLIPPING.—This is a trick at which 
many horses are so clever that scarcely a night 
passes without their getting loose. It isa very 
serious habit, for it enables the horse sometimes 
to gorge himself with food to the imminent dan- 
ger of staggers; or it exposses him, as he wanders 
about, to be kicked and injured by other horses, 
while his restlessness will often keep the whole 
team awake. Ifthe web of the halter, being first 
accurately fitted to his neck, is suffered to slip 
only one way, or a strap is attached to the hal- 
ter and buckled round the neck, but not suffic- 
iently tight to be of serious inconvenience, the 
power of slipping it would be taken away. 

JIBBING.—Moving restlessly from side to side, 
or backwards. Bad breaking very often has been 
the occasion, and it is a very dangerous vice. 
When horses, that do not commonly show this 
vice, display it upon cccasions, there may be 
some reason for it, as the withers being wrun 
or the shoulders galled, and the anima bhoald 
then be treated with consideration; but a con- 
firmed jibber had better be got rid of as soon as 
possible. When a horse jibs, in harness, a stone 
put behind the vehicle will sometimes cause him 
to go forward, as he finds it much easier than 
going backward. 

JUMPING. — Put a good, stout surcingle 
around his body; put on his halter, and have 
the halter strap long enough to go from his head 
between his fore legs, then through the surcingle 
and back to one of his hind legs. Procure a 
thill strap and buckle around the leg between 
the foot and joint; fasten the halter strap in this, 


shorter or longer, as the obstinacy of the case 
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Device to Prevent Jumping and Kicking. 


may require. It is also useful to keep colts from 
running where there is likely to be danger from 
the result; if the thill strap should cause any 
soreness on the leg, it may be wound with a 
woolen cloth, and it would be well to change it 
from one leg tc another occasionally. 

KICKING. — A good way to prevent kicking, 
is to use the device explained in Jumping. 
Kicking in harness may be prevented by attach- 
ing to a common halter head-stall a strap abcut 
6 ft, long, over which put a 2 in, ring, then tie 
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the end of this strap back into the halter; now 
ae this double strap down between the fore 
egs, so that the ring will extend just back of the 
belly-band ; then buckle round each hind foot 
below the fetlocks, short straps with rings attach- 
ed; to these rings attach a rope, which is passed 
through the ring upon the halter, just enough 
to enable the horse to stand naturally. In this 
condition the horse has sufficient freedom to 
walk and trot, but the moment he attempts to 
kick, he reproves himself by the attachment to 
the head. In cases of kicking the stall, fasten 
a short trace chain, about 2 ft. long, by a strap to 
each hind foot. A better way is to have the stalls 
made wide enough, so that the horse can turn 
in them easily. Close them with a door or bars, 
and turn the animal loose. Aftera while he will 
forget the habit, and stand tied without further 
trouble. When the horse is given to kicking, 
while being shod, heshould be humored as muc 
as possible, and the blacksmith should not be al- 
lowed to use a horse roughly, or to twitch him, 
except the latter is strictly required. In shoeing, 
it is better to let him follow in his turn some 
steady old horse which goes through the oper- 
ation quietly, whose example will be beneficial to 
him. Connect the animal’s head anu tail by 
means of a rope fastened to the tail and then to 
the bit, and draw tightly enough to incline the 
horse’s head to one side; this makes it almost 
impossible for the horse to kick on the side of 
the rope. 

MANGER, Leaping into. — Some horses that 
are allowed to remain too long in the stable 
without exercise, acquire this habit, which, if 
likely to become confirmed, should be prevent- 
ed by the use of a short halter, that will not al- 
low him to raise his head high enough to effect 
his purpose. Ifa horse should happen to get 
himself awkwardly fixed in this position, the 
groom should go up to his head and push him 
to the opposite side of the stall, and back at the 
same time. 

MANGER, Lying under.—Young horses, that 
have not long been accustomed to a stable, are 
most given to this vice; when getting their 
heads under the manger, they are prevented 
from rising. To get them out, they need to be 
drawn backwards by a girth round the breast. 
The remedy to prevent a recurrence of this, is 
to board up the space beneath the manger flush 
with the outer edge of the top. 

PAWING. — Short-tempered, irritable horses, 
paw the floor of the stable sometimes violently, 
not only making the stable untidy, but wearing 
out their shoes, and sometimes bruising their 
feet and spraining their legs. The best plan, 
when this is carried on to a great extent, is to 
shackle the 2 legs close together with 2 padded 
straps, united like a pair of fetters, by a small 
chain about 1 ft. long. 

REARING. — A deep curb and small bit will 
sometimes make horses rear. The instant one is 
about to rise, slacken one hand and bend or 
twist his head with the other, keeping the hands 
low. This bending compels him to move a 
hind leg, and of necessity brings his forefeet 
down. Instantly twist him completely round 2 
or 3 times, which will confuse him very much, 
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and completely throw him offhis guard, After 
twisting him around, place his head in the di- 
rection he is desired to proceed; apply the 
spurs, and he will not fail to g° forward. If the 
situation be convenient, press him into a gallop, 
and apply the spurs and whip 2 or 8 times se- 
verely.. The horse will not, peahaps, be quite 
satisfied with the first defeat, but may feel dis- 
posed to try again for the mastery. Should 
this be the case, twist him, ete., as before, and 
in the second struggle he will be still more eas- 
ily subdued. 

ROLLING.—This is a pleasant and perfectly 
safe amusement for a horse at grass, but cannot 
be indulged in in the stable without the chance 
of his being dangerously entangled with the 
halter rein and being cast. Yet, although the 
horse is cast, bruised and half strangled, he will 
roll again on the following night, and continue 
to do soas long as he lives. The only remedy 
is not a very pleasant nor quite safe one, yet it 
must be ed f ereveans too if the habit of rolling 
is inveterate. The horse should be tied with 
length enough of halter to lie down, but not to 
allow of his head resting on the ground ; be- 
cause, in order to roll over, a horse is obliged 
to lay his head quite down upon the ground. 

RUNNING AWAY.—1. Put on the foot strap, 
described in Throwing, and when he attempts 
to run, take up his foot,make him run, and trip 
him every time he will not stop instantly at the 
word, “whoa!” Should he be of the extremely 
willful character, he may run on 8 legs. If so 
feared, attach another strap to the opposite foot. 
Then make him run, andif he will not run after 
the taking up the second (which will destroy his 
confidence at once), then 1 strap will answer 
just as well. Make the lesson thorough, so that 
the horse will stop every time you call “whoa!” 
—2. Place a gon will arunning knot around 
the horse’s neck, near the neck strap. To this 
slip noose attach a pair of reins, which must be 
thrown over the dash board, ready to be seized 
at once. When the horse starts and becomes un- 
ruly, take up the cord and tighten his throat so 
that he cannot breathe; he will stop instantly, 
and will not fail or kick. 


TEARING CLOTHES.—This is an unusual sta- 


Device to Prevent Tearing the Clothes. 


ble habit, and very difficult to cure. There are 
2 effectual preventives, one of which consists 
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in the regular employment of a rough horse-hair 
cloth, made like that for hops, outside the rug, 
and which isso disagreeable to the teeth that no 
horse will attempt to tear it. The other is a pole 
of ash, about # in. in diameter, with an iron eye 
attached to erchend. Qne of these is fastened 
by a short leathern strap or buckle, to the side 
of the roller pad, while the other has a strap or 
chain about 1 ft. long, which attaches it to the 
head collar. The pole should reach about 15 
in. beyond the point of the shoulder, andshould 
be fixed on the side which is generally upper- 
most when the horse lies down, so us not to be 
under him in that position. 
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is the result of nervousness, and when that is 
the case the remedy is in strengthening the ner- 
vous system. A young horse given to this fault, 
must be handled gently but firmly. No better 
direction can be given for remedying this fault, 
than to gently lead or drive the horse up to the 
object, when it is practicable. (See Fear, To 
Overcome, in BREAKING AND TRAINING.) 
TONGUE, Lolling of.—Rivet a section of a 
knife from a mowing machine on his bit; dull 
the edges and make everything smooth. The 
knife, ranning up in his mouth, prevents him 
from drawing his tongue far enough back to get 
it over the bit. Carelessness in breaking colts is 


SHYING.—With some young horses, this fault | the cause of this. 
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REMARKS.—The buyer must know what he 
wants, whether a saddle horse, draught horse, 
racer, hunter, or a horse for family use. And in 
order to make a selection (especially as the 
seller’s word is rarely to be taken), it is necessary 
for him to have some knowledge of the points 
required for these different purposes. This will 
inelude the study of theanatomical structure of 
the horse, and modes of ascertaining his age, 
defects and vices. 


Points To ‘OBSERVE. 


ACTION, To Test.—Having attentively looked 
over the horse as he stands,and found nothing 
objectionable to the eye, it is prudent to see him 
through his paces before proceeding to ascertain, 
by careful examination, the defects, blemishes, 
ete., which havea tendency to produce unsound- 
ness. He should first be walked, and then trot- 
ted, without any whip near him, slowly down 
the road, allowing him to have the whole of the 
halter to himself; his head will then be entirely 
unconstrained, and irregularities in action may 
be easily detected. The action should be scru- 
tinized most attentively when he steps off, as de- 
fects are then most visible. Good action is 
observed when he starts easily and promptly 
without stiffness, and when the limbs are moved 
evenly and in accord one with the other, the 
hinder limbs being kept well under. The ac- 
tion should be square in walking and trotting, 
with no paddling with the front legs or strad- 
dling bel nd. The carriage of the head and tail 
are points to which the eye of a good judge will 
be directed. Ifthe tail goes to and fro whenin ac- 
tion, like a pendulum, it is a good sign of blood 
and steadiness. He should also be mounted, 
and the trial be repeated on the stones or hard 
road, ora rough and stony declivity; for there 
are many cases of slight lameness which do not 
show on soft ground at a walking pace, or when 
the horse is unburdened. 

AGE.—Horses, asa rule, are considered at their 
best from 5 to 10 yrs. of age ; much depends on 
the age at which they are put to work. One 
method for ascertaining the age of the horse is 
said to be as follows: After the horse is 9 yrs. 
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old, a wrinkle comes in the eyelid at the upper 
corner of the lower lid, and every yr. thereafter 
he has one well-defined wrinkle for each yr. of 
his age over 9. If, for instance, a horse has 8 
wrinkles, he is 12; if 4, he is 18. Add the num- 
ber of wrinkles to 9, and the age will be obtained. 
But the safest way of determining the age of a 
horse is by the appearance of the teeth, which 
undergo certain changes in the course of years. 
By the end of the Ist yr. the colt has cut his 12 
nippers and 16 grinders, which usually pierce 
the gums at the following mos. Before birth, 
ties anterior grinders have generally shown 
themselves, followed about a week after foaling 
by the 2 central nippers. At the end of the Ist 
mo. another grinder makes its appearance all 
round, and in the middle of the 2d the next nip- 
per shows itself. By the end of the 2d mo. 
the central nippers have attained their full size, 
and the second are about half grown, requiring 
another mo. to overtake their fellows. Be- 
tween the 6th and 9th mos. the corner nippers 
are cut, and towards the end of the 1st yr. reach 
their full size. This first set of nippers consists 
of teeth considerably smaller in size than the 
permanent teeth and somewhat different in 
shape. They are more rounded in front and 
hollow towards the mouth, the outer edge being 
at first much higher than the inner. As they 
wear down, these two edges soon become level, 
but the corner nippers maintain this appearance 
for along time. At 6 mos. the central nippers 
are almost level, with the black mark in their 
middle wide and faint; and about the 9th mo. 
the next nipper on each side above and below 
is also worn down almost to a level surface. In 
the first mo. of the 2d yr., and sometimes 
towards the end of the Ist yr., a 4th grinder is 
cut all round, which commences the set of per- 
manent teeth, the 3 first molars only being shed. 
At 14 yrs. the mark in the central nippers is 
much worn out, and has become very faint ; the 
2d is also worn flat, but is not so faint; amd the 
corner nippers are flat, but present the mark 
clearly enough. In colts which have been rear- 
ed on corn and much hay, the wearing down 
proceeds more rapidly than in those fed upon 
grass alone. The 8d a is occupied by the com- 
mencement of the 2d dentition, which is etfect- 
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ed in the same order in which the milk teeth | grows very slowly, and the central nippers above 
made their appearance. Both sets are contain- | and below fall out, and are replaced by perma- 
ed within the jaw at birth, the permanent teeth | nent ones, which are larger sized and different 


One Year. 


Two Years. 


Five Years. "Rxiveme Age. 
Age of the Horse Indicated by the Teeth—Mouth Open. 


being small and only partialiy developed and | in form, At about 8} yrs. the next nipper all 
lying deeper than the milk teeth. Towards the | around falls out, and is replaced by the perma- 
end of this yr. the 6th grinder shows itself, but | nent tooth, The corner nippezs are much wora, 
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and the mark in them is nearly obliterated. 
Albout this time, too, the 2d grinder is shed. At 
4 yrs. the central nippers begin to lose their 
sharp edges, and have grown considerably in 
substance. The next nipper all round has grown 
nearly to its full size, but not quite, and its 
edges are still sharp, with the mark deep and 
very plain. Thecorner milk nippers still remain, 


Three Years. 


Four Years. 


Age of the Horse Indicated by the 
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Seven Years. 
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comes necessary to study their aspect in both 
jaws. Inthe lower teeth of the same mouth, 
the edges of the central cavities are much more 
worn away, the central nipper having only : 
small black speck in the middle of a smooth 
surface, while the next is much worn, and the 
corner teeth, though showing the mark very 
plainly, bear evidence of having been used. The 
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ght Years. 


Thirty Years. 
Teeth—Mouth Closed. 


unless they have been knocked out for purposes | tush is much grown, with its outer surface reg- 


of fraud, which is sometimes done to hasten the 
growth of the permanent teeth, and give the horse 
the appearance of being 4 or 5 mos. older than 
he is. Between 43 to 5 yrs., the corner nip- 
pers are shed, and the tush protrudes through 
the gum, At 5yrs.the mouth is complete in the 
number of its teeth; and from this date it be- 


| ularly convex, and its inner_concave, the edges 
being sharp and well defined. The 6th molar is 
at its full growth, and the 3d is shed to make 
room for the permanent tooth in its place. Af- 
ter 5 yrs. no further shedding occurs in any of 
the teeth. The 6 yr. old mouth is the last upon 
which any great reliance can be placed, if it is 
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desired to ascertain the age of the horse toa nicety; 
but by attentively studying both jaws, a near ap- 
proximation to the truth may be arrived at. It 
Is ascertained that the nippers of the upper jaw 
take about 2 yrs. longer to wear out than those 
of the lower; so that until the horse is 8 yrs. 
old, his age may be ascertained by referring to 
them, nearly as well as by the lower nippers at 
6. But as different horses wear out their teeth 
with varying rapidity, it is found that this test 
cannot be implicitly relied on; and in crib-biters 
or wind-suckers, the upper teeth wear out won- 
derfully soon. Up to this age, the nippers 
stand nearly perpendicular to each other, the 2 
sets presenting a slight convexity when viewed 
together. Afterwards the nippers gradually ex- 
tend themselves in astraight ie from each jaw, 
and, in the very old horse, from an acute angle 
between them. At about the 8th yr. the upper 
nippers present the same appearance as the low- 
er nippers at 6 yrs. old. Both tushes are con- 
siderably worn away at their points, and the 
upper ones more than the lower. At 9 yrs. the 
upper middle nippers are worn down complete- 
ly. The next pair have a slight mark left, but 
their surfaces are quite level, and the corner 
nippers have only a black stain without any 
central depression. After 9 yrs. the age of the 
horse can unly be guessed at from his teeth, 
which gradually grow in length and more ina 
line with the jaw. The section of each nipper 
presented to the eye becomes more and more 
triangular instead of being oval. After the 12th 
yr. the triangular section disappears, and the 
tooth becomes nearlyround. In very old horses 
the color of the teeth becomes a dirty yellow, 
with occasional streaks of brown and black. 
The tushes wear down to a very small size, and 
very often one or both drop out. 

BACK.—The first thing to notice in judging 
of a horse,so far as his back is concerned, is the 
length of it. A Jong back is a weak one. By 
superior excellence of structure in other re- 
spects, the weakness of the back may, in some 
measure, be made up, but the horse can never 
be the horse he would have been, had his back 
been a shorter one. A horse’s back, if short, 
has strength, and is sure evidence that he can 
carry or drag a heavy weight a great distance, 
and not tire; neither will 2 or 3 seasons of turf 
experiments break him down if he is a speedy 
animal, There must be length somewhere, or 
else the horse cannot stride far, but it should be 

ut in below and not above. The length shou!’ 
e between the shoulder-point and the hams of 
the horse. He shouid be backed to ascertain if 
he has received any injury of the spine. If he 
backs with difficulty, his hind quarters swaying 
from side to side, and when compelled to retro- 
es suddenly he appears as if Shout to fall, he 
as received some injury. 

BELLY.—Ask what the horse is living upon. 
If it is green food, expect to find a larger belly 
than when living upon harder and more con- 
centrated food. When the gas in the bowels is 
much less than common, it gives to the «imal 
an unsightly appearance, and he is said to ve 
“tucked up in hae flanks ;” but it is easy to be 
deceived in this. If a horse is pained in moving 
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his hind legs, he will be tucked up in the flanks 
on the side on which the lame leg is, and tucked 
up on both flanks, of course, if lame in both 
hind legs. In this case, the gas in the bowels 
may not be ee greene less, unless he is 
otherwise in bad health, but it is more com- 
pressed and pushed forwards and encroaches 
upon his breathing area. Some horses have 
habitually an appearance of less residual gas in 
their bowels even when in health. This gives 
their belly an unsightly, tucked up appearance, 
but it is not in itself a blemish. This will some- 
times occur from overwork. 

COLOR.—The best color is dark brown, with 
black points; the next best color is bay, with 
black points. Light chestnuts are good; but 
dark chestnuts are objectionable, as, after 7 yrs. 
old, their fore feet are often contracted. Grays 
and whites are not bad colors, but are difficult 
to keep clean looking; black is a hardy col- 
or; white stockings, if they exist largely on 
the same horse, are objectionable, epsclaliy if 
the absence of pigment or coloring matter ex- 
tends to the horn of the feet. Of all colors, yel- 
low or Cleveland bays, piebalds, and dark red 
chestnuts are the most objectionable. But, if 
the color does not offend the eye, and the horse 
is otherwise desirable, it ought not to be an ob- 
stacle. 

EYE.—Pass the hand suddenly before the eyes, 
and if the horse does not wink, he is blind. 
Viewed in front, the depths of the eye should be 
looked into, then sideways, which will assist in 
ascertaining the clearness and absence of specks 
on or within its surface. A full and clear eye, 
with soft, gazelle-like expression, is scarcely ever 
associated with a bad temper, and will most fre- 
quently continue sound if the management of 
the horse is proper. The eyes should be as large 
as possible, and not obliquely set in the face, as in 
the Chinese. The white of the eye should not 
be too conspicuous. When so, it gives the horse 
a wild stare, and isan almost unfailing sign of 
mental aberrations, which lead to biting, kick- 
ing, etc. The white of the eye is seen, not on 
account of there being more of it than usual, but 
on account of the eyelids being wider apart. 
When the eyes appear full, with a fleshy circle 
around them, it is a symptom of badness of eye 
and the forerunner of blindness, particularly in 
the heads of coarse and fleshy horses, with heavy 
countenazices, who usually go blind with cataract 
at 7 yrs. of age. aes thickenings of the lid 
or puckering towards the inner corner of the 
eye, a difference in size, a cloudiness or dullness 
of the iris, are indications of disease, that a pur- 
chaser should beware of. If there is an excess 
of tears, it denotes debility; all horses with 
weeping, dull, cloudy eyes, should be rejected 
as unsound. 

FEET.—Always have a horse shown quietly ; 
when there is much noise and bustle, there is 

enerally something wrong, and when the animal 
is agitated, slight lameness will escape the eye. 
If one foot is more upright than the other, that 
foot is diseased; ifitisofa different temperature, 
active disease is going on; if an old standing 
complaint, the feet will be of different. size, and 
possibly the muscles of the arm and shoulder 
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diminished in size. Carefully examine the hoofs 
for cracks, as jockeys have acquired great skill 
in concealing cracks in the hoofs. If cracks are 
observable in any degree, reject. Also, both look 
and feel for ringbones, which are callosities on 
the bones of the pastern near the foot. If ap- 
parent, reject. Examine the front feet, and if the 
frog has fallen, or settled down between the heels 
of the shoes, and the heels are contracted, reject 
him, as he, if not already lame, is liable to be- 
come so atany moment. The frog, in its healthy 
state, must be firm, yet pliable and elastic. If 
there is any smell, or, if on squeezing the frog, 
matter exudes, there is thrush, A horse that 
goes with his forefeet low, is very apt to stumble, 
and there are some that go so near the ground 
that they stumble on even roads; and dealers, to 
remedy this, put heavy shoes on their feet, for the 
heavier a horse’s shoes are, the higher he will lift 
his feet. To enable the purchaser to arrive at a 
sound decision, he should know that the inclin- 
ation of the pasterns is governed by the major 
flexor tendons, which are situated underneath or 
behind them. Their slanting, therefore, is regu- 
lated by no peculiarity in the forms of t! » bones 
themselves, but is controlled by and dependent 
upon the condition of another structure. A short, 


Upright Pastern. Overshot Pastern. 
upright pastern, if it can bear any evidence at all, 
testifies to a stubborn and unyielding state of 
the great flexor muscles, the weight being then 
thrown upon the osseous supports. The play of 
the pastern denotes nothing more than the 
healthy elasticity of the flesh upon the tendon 
proper and on which the osseous structures re- 
pose. The bones have no motor pgwer belonging 
tothemselves. The upright and the overshot pas- 
tern suggest no change in the more solid frame ; 
but such alterations prove that excessive work 


Long Slanting Pastern. Natural Pastern. 


has strained the great flexors of the limb, and 
destroyed the inherent property of elasticity with 
which every muscle is andowed by nature. The 
burden being then supported by an osseous pil- 
lar instead of an elastic band, of course jar or 
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concussion ensues upon abnormal change. Thus, 
alteration in the natural position of an oblique 
bone, is of great importance to the purchaser ; 
and to judge properly of the pastern joint, the 
substance swelling forth beneath the elbow must 
be regarded. Should this portion of the body 
be mean or wanting in development, hard work 
will probably induce it to become rigid, or labor 
may, ultimately, cause the pastern joint to shoot 
forward and out of its proper position. When 
the profile of the hoof is irregular, is marks what 
is called a “shelly foot.” This is decidedly bad. 
If there are any protuberances or rings round it, 
the feet have been aficcted with fever to such a 
degree as to produce an unequal growth of horn, 
which frequently leaves some injurious conse- 
quences in the internal part 01 tac hoof. Ifthere 
is any depression or hollow, it betrays separation 
of the foot from the hoof, and sinking of the cof- 
fin bone, and the sole will be found bulging. If 
the toe of the hind foot ic found to extend a lit- 
tle over the shoe, it is to prevent “ hammer and 
click” from being audible. If the toes of the 
hind feet drag, or the zhoc is squared off or worn, 
disease of the hocks may be suspected; and if the 
inside of the shoe is vevcled off, it is the sign of a 
cutter. If the foot appears to have been cut 
unusually deep at the angles where the shoe 
meets the inside heel, or if there is any peculiar- 
ity of shoeing at that part, the examiner may in- 
fer that he has corns. 

FORE QUARTERS.—The chest should be large 
and spacious. It may vary somewhat in shape 
according to the service to which the horse is to 
be put. A draught horse should have a deep, 
circular chest; but passing through the different 
degrees of speed up to 
the racer and trotter, the 
chest will inerease in 
depth compared to its 
roundness, until for the 
highest rate of speed, the 
chest must be as deep as 
agrayhound’s,and at the 
same time not lacking in 
strength. The chest and 
breast should be search- 
ed for marks of rowels, 
setons and blisters, for 
the remains of them ren- 
der it probable that the 
horse has been under 
treatment for inflamed 
lungs or chest affections. 
The shoulder blade must. - 
in all classes of horses be 
of good length and 
breadth to afford space 
for the attachment of 
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Good Fore Quarters. 


the many powerful muscles which take their 


origin from it. In the race horse it must be 
yen very obliquely, in order that the great 
ength of arm required can be placed sufficient- 
ly downwards and forward, so as not to inter- 
fere with the saddle girth. For draught horses 
the shoulder blade has need of being extremely 
broad, and placed more upright, in order to fill 
the upper half of the collai well when the body is 
thrown forward. The arm bone must be short 
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and stout, and at a less angle with the scapula. 
The remaining long bones of the limb from the 
elbow downwards, cannot be too short and thick 
in order that the horse may be on short, power- 
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Side View of Good Fore Quarters. 
ful legs. The fore arm and the shins thus ap- 
ear of nearly eaual length. The hunter must 
lave a lengthy scapula, of good breadth, and 
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set well back. The arm must be in length long- 
er than the draught horse, but not so long as the 
race horse; it also must be placed at an angle 
with the shoulder blade greater than the work 
horse, but less than in the race horse. The 
forearm must be of medium length, also the shin. 
The shoulders should be examined for tumors. 
If there are any marks of setons or blisters 
about the points, it is probable that he has been 
treated for shoulder lameness. The withers are 
usually desired high and thin, but they are very 
commonly too much developed, and if the bony 
processes stand up like the edge of a razor, 
without muscle on them, they are to be regard- 
ed as objectionable rather than otherwise. Ex- 
amine the withers for bruises from the saddle. 
The fore limbs should be set on, so that when 
the horse is standing, the limb may be neither 
turned in nor out. The fleshy-legged horse be- 
ing generally subject to grease, and other in- 
firmities of that kind, should not be chosen. The 
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Side View of Bad Fore Quarters 
knees should be examined with the utmost care; 
Ist, that they correspond in shape; and, 2d, to 
ascertain whether the skin has been broken by 
falls; but it does not follow that a mark or scar 
indicates a stumbler, and an accidental blemish 
should not at once condemn a well-formed ani- 
mal. When ascar onthe knee is observed in 
connection with low withers, a thick and upright 
shoulder and pasterns, with the legs inclined un- 
der the bone, it is evident that the faulty form- 
ation has produced its natural consequence. 
GAITS.—The natural gaits of the horse are the 
walk, trot and gallop. Whatever the pace may 
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be in moving forward, the hind quarters are the 
main propellers and thrust the body forward on 
the fore legs. This forward motion is effected 
by one hind leg at atime, as in the walk, trot, 
amble and rack, or by the two almost simultan- 
eously, as in the canter, gallop and leap. The 
Walk is performed in 1-2-3-4 time, and in reg- 
ular cadence. The 4 legs move separately, and 
not by 2’s, as in the trot and amble. The hind 
foot is raised from the ground and moves forward 
t its stride before the fore foot moves. The il- 
ustration shows the position of the legs in 
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Correct Manner for Starting the Walk. 
starting to walk. The hind foot is just being 
laced where the fore foot has just moved from. 
he other hind foot next follows in succession, 
and then the other fore foot completes the 
cadence. The Amble is sometimes classed as a 


modified pace, and is in reality a slow gallop. 
It is performed by 2 legs alternately moving in 
exact correspondence with each other; these 
are of the same side, and one lateral half of the 
body is moved forward while the weight of the 
whole is supported on the other. 

is a slow gall 


The Canter 


The Canter. 


manner of performing the canter, and when it 
is performed with the right leg leading, it is an 
extremely elegant and well adapted gait to the 
female seat. The Gallop is performed in 1-2-3-4, 
but the faster the strides, the more nearly si- 
multaneously will the fore and hind feet be 
brought down ; and when the horse is running 
at speed, the movement scems to be in 1-2 time. 
The horse in full gallop, when carefully watch- 
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ed, will be seen to extend himself very much, 
but not nearly so much as represented by art- 
ists. To give the idea of speed, the hind legs 
are thrust backward, and the fore legs forward 
in an unnatural position, The Rack or Pace is 
a fast kind of amble. It is performed by 2 
legs of thesame side acting simultaneously, as in 
the amble, but they are moved with much more 
rapidity, and the result is a speed greater than 
the fastest trot by several seconds in the mile. 
a Pace, Training to, in BREAKING AND 
TRAINING.) The Run is akind of gallop, but 
by some it is defined as a trot, in stich the 
limbs each seem to act independently, as in the 
walk. It is impossible for the rider of a running 


y horse to rise in his stirrups, but as the action is 


The Gallop. 


very easy there is no occasion for this relief. It 
cannot be performed at aslow rate. The Trot 
may be described under 3 heads; the jog trot, 
the true trot, and the flying trot. In each of 
these, the diagonal legs move together; in the 
Ist, the time during which each foot is on the 
ground is much greater than that in which it is 
in the air; in the 2d, the contrary is the case; 
and in the 8d, the horse is completely carried 
off his legs for a considerable space of time, be- 
tween the several bounds which are made by 


op. There is a great variety in the | the 2 feet of opposite sides as they touch the 


The True Trot. 
ground in succession. The jog trot comes natu- 
ral to the horse when he is first mounted; and, 
as Jong as he is fresh and fiery, the colt will 
maintain this pace, unless he is permitted to ex- 
ceed it. The chief difference between the 8 va- 
rieties of the trot consists in the rapidity of the 
propulsion which is going on. In the first, this 
is very slight, and the more elastic the fetlock 
joints, the better and softer is this pace, Tho 
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feet are raised, but the body is not thrust for- 
ward; the consequence is, that the feet are de- 
posited again very close to the spot from which 
they are taken, and the pace is as slow as the 
walk. In the true trot, the hind legs move as 
rapidly as, and with more force than, the fore 
legs, because they have more work to do in pro- 
pelling the body, the latter having only to sus- 
tain it during the operation. 

HEAD AND NECK.—The face should have an 
intelligent and good-tempered expression, and 
this is usually found in horses with a broad, 


A Well Bred A Low Bred 
Face. Face. 
flat forehead, a straightly-inclined nose, a mod- 
erately square muzzle, with some expansion of 
nostril, full and prominent eyes, and thin lids. 
A small, sunken eye, particularly with a Rom- 
an nose, gives a horse a sulky, piggish expres- 
sion, and often denotes obstinacy and bad tem- 
per. Again, the sub-maxillary space, or dis- 
tunce between the branches of the lower jaw, 
should be moderately wide, and not bulging or 
lumpy toward the chin, otherwise a profile view 
is considerably depreciated. The side face should 
be deep. Length of head is not of such im- 
portance. It cannot well be too short, so far_as 
the chief requisites are concerned. In _ order 
that large quantities of well-masticated food 
may be swallowed, the back teeth, or grinders, 


Well Bred Head. 


must have large, flat and regular masticating 
surfaces. So, also, with the jaw; if there is not 
ample width between the 2 sides for the devel- 
opment and play of the larynx and windpipe, 
the wind is sure to be affected, and, in addition, 
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the head cannot be nicely bent on the neck. 
A detect in this last point is the usual cause of 
that straight and inelegant setting on of the 
head which is so common, and which is alike 
unsightly and prejudicial to the wind and the 
mouth ; for a horse which cannot give way to 
the pressure of the bit, will become dull in his 
mouth, and therefore unpleasant to ride or 
drive. AJl badly treated gatherings or abcess- 
es are apt to leave behind them 2 evidences of 
their former presence, viz.: thickening of the 
skin and parts beneath, and ragged scars. 
Therefore, always look for these between the 
jaws of « horse. The skin, in this situation, 
should be fine, and the hair silky. See that the 
space between the jaws is not flush with the 
lower borders of the jaw. See that the lips are 
not swinging about like pendulums. Very old 
horses sometimes have pendulous lips from de- 
bility. If about to buy such a one, give him 
a feed of hay, and stitch him to see it he can 
grasp the hay with his lips, or if he has to push 
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his nose into it, and seize it with his teeth. If he 
has to do this, do nut buy him, because he will 
spoil more food than he will eat, from its drop- 
ping out of his mouth while chewing; he will 
take twice the time to feed, and he will never 
keep in good condition. Sometimes he swings 
the lips about in trying to seize a morsel, show- 
ing that some power in them remains. _ If this 
be so, present a pail of water to him, and watch 
him drink. If he cannot keep his lips pursed, 
and so keep up a steady drinking effort, and if 
they are so powerless that he has to dip his 
whole muzzle into the water, nearly up to his 
eyes, do not buy him. Hold the nostrils open, 
and look inside. The pink, or bluish-red mem- 
brane which is seen, ought to be covered with 
drops of water like dew. There ought not to 
be any ulcers or abrasions seen, or raw spots of 
any kind. There is always found, however, a 
very small opening, like a punched-out hole, 
but this is natural, and no notice need be taken 
of it. Each nostril should be alternately closed 
by the hand, to ascertain that the air-passages 
are not obstructed by polypus, or enlargement 
of the turbinated bones. If there be any dis- 
charge from the nostrils, save a slight watery 
discharge, it may be that the horse is suffering 
from a cold, or he may be glandered. The color 
of the discharge must be noticed, also its thick- 
ness; also notice whether it comes from both 
nostrils, or onlyone. Lf it be from cold, it may 
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he various] 
horse is feeding on green food in summer. It al- 
so may be of any thickness, from wateriness to 
ropiness, and yet may be from a harmless cold. 
If, however, it be thick and gluey, and sink 
when put into cold water, or be tinged with 
blood, itis most likely that the horse is glander- 
ed. The suspicion of glanders is strengthened, 
if the discharge is coming only from one nostril. 


Ill Bred Head. 


When buying a horse, see that a discharge from 
the nose is not cleaned away when the attention 
is withdrawn. The muzzle should have no 
streaks of discharge upon it, neither should it 
be wet as if sponged. A large nostril cannot be 
dispensed with in horses intended for fast work, 
ahdhould be desired even in the work horse, 
for, in drawing heavy loads ona hot day, his 
breathing may be rendered almost. as laborious 
as that of the highly tasked race horse or hunt- 
er. The ear should be of medium size, and 
sheuld not be lopped, though many good lop- 
eared horses have been known, and some very 
superior breeds are notorious for this defect. 
The ears are indicative of alarm, temper, or play, 
and demand attention. They may be directed 
forward, or, as it is termed, “pricked,” from ex- 
citement, fear, or inquiry, or be laid backward 
from play or vice, while frequently one is car- 
ried forward, and the other backward, especially 
while going. This is for the purpose of collect- 


Old Horse. 


ing all sounds, and such an animal is usually at- 
tentive to all that goes on around him. The 
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colored, even green, as when the | channel or space between the branches of the 


lower jaw should be wide. In old age the edges 
retract, the channel narrows, while the lower 
margins of the bones appear to the fingers of 
the examiner, accustomed to handle youn 
horses, to be positively sharp. The neck should 
be of moderate length, even a moderate-sized 
head, at the end of an extremely long lever, 
being too much for the muscles to support. 
It should come out full and muscular, with 
a sweep between the withers and the bos- 
om,and should gradually diminish till it rans 
into the head, with an elegant bend just behind 
the ear. Avery narrow throat, suddenly bent 
at the upper part, marked as the thropple, is 
apt to be connected with roaring, and on that 
account is objected to by horsemen. The neck 
should be searched to ascertain that both jugu- 
lar veins are perfect, which is discovered by 
et on the lower part of the neck with suf- 
ficient force to stop the return of blood from the 
head ; if the vein be perfect, it will fill and swell 
from that point upward toward the head. 

HIND QUARTERS. —For high speed, there 
should be plenty of length in the 2 bones which 
unite at the stifle-joint, without which the stride 
must be more or fess limited in extent. In in- 
specting the leg, the eye alone should not be 
trusted; but, after minutely 
comparing the appearance 
of the 2 limbs, the hand 
should be passed down both 
shanks before and behind; 
any difference, before or be- 
hind, points to a deviation 
from health. In the sound, 
flat limb, the tendon is well 
defined, perfectly distinct, 
and has a hard, tense feel, 
that resembles the touch ofa . 
cord tightly strung. If the 
back sinews feel thick, the 
flexor tendons and their 
sheaths swelled and rounded, 
leaving no distinctive marks 
as it were between the one 
and the other, but all swelled 
into one mass with the bone, 


Good Hind 
Quarters. 

great mischief has, at some time, happened. 

The hock is one of the most important joints, 


and should undergo a rigid examination. When 
standing behind the horse, if one of the hocks 
is diseased, the bone does not incline gradually 
as in the sound limb, but there is an abrupt 

rominence. Though to the unpracticed eye this 
is not always perceptible on comparing them, 
yet, by passing the hand down on the inside of 
both hocks, this abruptness will be felt. If there 
is any tenderness or heat on pressure, orthe marks 
of recent cutting on the inside of the fetlock, or 
unequal wear of the shoes, especially at the toe, 
spavin may be pele Sometimes both 
hocks present an enlarged appearance, though 
there is neither heat, pain, nor lameness (for 
hock lameness is frequently intermittent); such 
hocks are unsound. Certain forms of hock are 
more subject to disease; those approaching each 
other, termed low hocks, are predisposed to 
spavin and curb; those in which the point of the 
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hock inclines too 
much backward, 
are liable to spav- 
in; and when the 
hock is too up- 
right, narrow and 
straight, it is sub- 
ject to thorough- 
pin. 

LEGAL POINTS. 
—The inexperi- 
enced purchaser 
can always exact 
a definite warran- 
ty from a respon- 
sible seller, or, in 
default of such 
warranty, can in- 
sist uponachance 
to try the horse. 
In any case 
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where an honest dealer wishes to sell a horse 
for what the animal is undoubtedly worth, he 
cannot refuse to warrant a horse in any required 
particular. Any other course savors strongly 
of an attempt to deceive one who has no suflic- 
ient means of acquiring a knowledge of defects 
and faults easy to be concealed. Any honest 
dealer can have no objection to any course that 
will give the fullest information to the intending 

urchaser. When a horse is returned, he must 
hein the same condition in which he was re- 
ceived, except so far as the disease for which he 
is returned may have progressed in the mean- 
time. Inauire of the seller how he has been ac- 
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customed to dict and clothe the animal; wheth- 
er his feet were stopped; and the same treat- 
ment should be pursued till his soundness is as- 
certained. Note the temperature of the stable ; 
if his new habitation should be hotter, it is 
probable an inflammatory attack of the lungs 
may be induced. Beware of putting a saddle 


/ on a new horse that does not fit him; while the 


question of soundness is still doubtful, it is far 
better to use the saddle he has been accustomed 
to. If his back becomes galled while trying 
him (which is not an unusual occurrence), the 
dealer will object to take him back, unless full 
compensation is made; and reasonably so, for 
he is unfitted for sale or for work till it is heal- 
ed; and it is also a point for calculation wheth- 
er he may not chance to fall sick while standing 
in high condition in the stable, in which case the 
dealer would be subjected to heavy loss. It is, 
therefore, not prudent to remove his shoes, or in 
fact doanything with the animal which may cause 
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doubt or eavil, until it is finally decided to keep 
him. When horses are sold at public auction by 
dealers, it is usual when a warranty is given, to 
limit any objection to it to someshort period, dur- 
ing which time the auctioneer holds the purchase 
money in his hands, which is paid over to the 
vendor if no complaint is made within the time 
specified, when the transaction is considered 
closed. If a horse turn out otherwise than ac- 
cording to the warranty given, the horse should 
be formally tendered to the seller, and the pur- 
chase money demanded back. Ifthis is refused, 
the horse should be sent to a livery stable, and 
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| sold by public auction, due notice having been 
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ie to the vendor, who may be sued for any 
ifference between the price realized and that 
paid. 


MEASU REMENTS.—This scale is drawn ininch- 


Measurement of Parts. 
es, and in the outline the horse is supposed to be 


15 hands, 3 in., or 63 in. high. 


point to quarter, 66 in.; from the lowest part of 
the chest to the ground, 36 in.; from the elbow- 
point to the ground, 39 in.; from the withers to 
the poll, just behind the ears, in a straight line, 
80 in.; the same measured along the crest, 82 
in.; length of head, 22 in.; width across the fore- 
head, 94 in.; from the withers to the hip, 22 in.; 
from the stifle to the point of the hock, in the 
attitude shown in the plan, 28 in.; from the root 


of the tail to the stifle-joint, 26 in.; from the | 
| ments in breathing injures him for drawing or 


point of the hock to the ground, 22} in.; length 
of arm from the elbow to the pisiform bone, 193 
in.; from the pisiform bone to the ground, 195 
in.; girth varies from 76 to 79 in.; circumference 
of fore cannon bone, 74, 8, 8, 8, 84 and 9 in.; 
circumference of arm just below the elbow, 163 
to 18in. The height of a horse is estimated by 
the hand of 4 in., a scale of measurement which 
is confined exclusively to horses. Having re- 

ard to most speed there should be the largest 
aimisgaione possible, and therefore the greatest 
height compatible with perfection and symme- 
try. The greatest power also requires the great- 
est bulk. A combination of speed and power, 
as exhibited in the hunter, has its highest ex- 
pression in horses about 15} hands high, 4 hand, 
more or less, being unessential. In a flat out- 
line the length will come to 24 in. in a horse of 


15 hands, 3 in., but, measured round the sur- | 


face, it will be 2 in. more. Again, the lower 
thigh, or gaskin, should be of about the same 
length; but if measured from the stifle to the 
point of the hock, it will be fully 28 in. in a 
well made horse of high breeding. These meas- 
urements, however, will be much greater in 
proportion than those of the work horse, who 
requires strength before all things, and whose 
stride is of no consequence whatever. In him, 
the length of the upper, or true thigh, is gener- 
ally as great as that of the thoroughbred, but 
the lower thigh is much shorter, and the horse 
stands with a much straighter hind leg, and 


Height at with- | 
ers and croup, 63 in.; length from sh ulder- | 
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consequently with his hocks having a very slight 
angle. Muscular quarters and gaskins are de- 
sirable in all breeds. 

SKIN.—The skin should feel smooth and look 
glossy, and the muscles of the body feel hard, 


‘not spongy to thetouch. In the old horse, the 


head grows lean and fine, and the features more 
striking and blood-like; the neck fine, withers 
short, and the back sinks; the lips exhibit a 
lean and shriveled appearance, and the lower 
lip hangs considerably below the upper. In 
youth they are round and plump, and meet to- 
gether, and the ridges of the roof of the mouth 
will be found prominent. In age the middle of 
the nose will sometimes be found indented by 
the long-continued pressure of the nose-band of 
the head-stall. When the skin is rough and 
harsh, and does not move easily and smoothly 
to the touch, the horse is a heavy eater, and his 
digestion is bad. If the hair is rubbed off, es- 
pecially about the head, flanks and tail, or he is 
observed rubbing himself against the stall, there 
is danger of his being mangy, and in this case 
his coat will be found rough and staring. The 
skin of the thoroughbred is extremely thin and 
delicate, and allows the veins to be seen through 
it, and is covered with fine hair. That of the 
draught horse is thick. That of the hunter, or 
power and speed representative, is between the 
two extremes. Much mane and tail is a sign of 
low breeding; while, on the contrary, a slight, 
silky mane, with or without a little wave in the 
hair, is a desirable thing. The same may be said 
of the tail. 

WIND.—Avoid a horse whose respiratory or- 
gans are at all impaired. Any animal so affect- 
ed should be considered unsound, for impedi- 


any other active service. To test them, ride or 
drive the horse briskly about } mile; place thie 
ear at the side of the heart, and if a wheezing 
sound is heard, it is an indication of trouble. 
Wind may also easily be judged of by the mo- 
tion of the flanks. A broken-winded horse 
pinches in his flanks with a very slow motion, 
and drops them suddenly, which may be easily 
perceived. Many horses breathe thick that are 
not broken-winded; indeed, any horse will, in 
foggy weather, or if foul fed, without sufficient 
exercise; but, if a horse has been in good keep- 
ing, and had proper exercise, and yet has these 
symptoms, there is some defect, either natural or 
Soddena etek as a narrow chest, or some cold 
that has affected the lungs. When inspiration 
appears to be performed readily and quickly, as 
in fasleh, bya single action, but expiration with 
difficulty, by an irregular and prolonged move- 
ment or double action, the respiratory muscles 
appearing as if interrupted in io act of expel- 
ling the air, and then the flank drops suddenly, 
it isasymptom of broken wind. The cough 
should then be tried. The cough of a broken- 
winded horse, is a peculiar, low, hollow grunt, 
difficult to describe, but when once heard, easily 
recognized. The cough can generally be elicit- 
ed by pinching the larynx or trachea, though 
occasionally this fails, for some sound horses, us 
well as broken-winded ones, cannot be made te 
cough at all. 
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Tricks of DEALERS. 

AGE, To Disguise.—A horse is made to appear 
young by giving the following: Tincture of as- 
afcetida, 1 oz.; tincture of cantharides, 1 0z; 
oil of cloves, 1 0z.; oil of cinnamon, 1 0z.; anti- 
pony, 2 oz.; fenugreek, 1 0z.; 4th proof brandy, 
4 ga 4 let it stand 10 days, and then give 10 
Jrops in 1 gal. water. The process of filling up 
the depressions over an old horse’s eyes, is an- 
other matter that requires the art of an adept. 
This is termed “pufting the glims.? The skin 
over the cavity is punctured, and the jockey 
then fills it with air from his mouth; the aper- 
ture closes, and the brow becomes as smooth as 
that of any young horse. 

COLORING.—Jockeys go so far sometimes as 
to pee a horse all over, if his color is bad; 
and dyeing in spots for the purpose of producing 
matched teams, is a common practice. This is 
a clever trick and not easily detected. The 
white hairs which appear about the head and 
eyes of aged animals are frequently pulled out. 
Black spots may be put on ‘a white horse, by 
taking powdered quicklime, 3 1b.; litharge, 4 
oz.; beat well, and mix the litharge with the 
lime; put into a vessel, and pour sharp lye over 
it; boil, and skim off the substance which rises 
to the surface. This is the coloring matter 
which must be applied to such parts of the ani- 
mal as are wished to be dyed black. Red hair 
may be dyed black with a very similar compo- 
sition, thus: Boil 4 oz. of lime with 4 oz. of 
litharge, in fresh water; the scum that rises will 
have the saine effect. If the hair be entirely free 
fi on hee one night will be sufficient to stain 
it black. 

FLESH, To Produce the Appearance of.—It is 
a custom among horse men who want to sell an 
inferior animal, to mix antimony, arsenic, and 
various forms of mercury with their feed. These 
cause them to make fat rapidly and become 
sleek and glossy, but often result in terrible 
blood poisoning, producing slow and agonizing 
death. A horse may be made to stand by his 
feed and not eat, if the front teeth and roof of 
the mouth are greased with common tallow. 

GLANDERS, To Hide.—Dealers, at fairs and 
other places, will frequently endeavor to pass 
off a glandered horse upon an unwary custom- 
er. The usual trick is to stimulate the nostrils 
till the horse has snorted away all the matter 
lying in them, and then by injections of an astrin- 
gent nature, producing a temporary suppression 
of the discharge. Others cram a pledget of tow 
up the nostrils. These tricks may be detected 
by the animal’s uneasiness, tossing of his head, 
efforts to sneeze, the red and vascular appear- 
ance of the interior of the nostril, but especially 
by the fetid breath. A horse is made to ap- 
pear as if he had the glanders by pouring bute 
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ter that has been freshly melted into his ears. 

HEAVES, To Hide.—To disguise the heaves. 
the horse is sometimes given tb. of small bird 
shot, and he will not heave until it passes 
through him. 

LAMENESS, To Conceal.—About $ way from 
the knee to the joint, on the outsides of the leg, 
make a small incision, and at the back part of 
the shin bone you will find a small white tendon 
or cord; cut this tendon or cord off, and sew u 
the incision with a stitch, and the horse will 
walk off on the hardest pavement without a 
limp. A horse is made to appear lame by tak- 
ing a hair from the tail and Seg a through 
the oye of a small needle; press the skin between 
the outer and middle tendon or cord of the front 
leg; shove the needle containing the hair 
through, then cut off the hair on each side, and 
let the foot down. In 20 minutes’ time the horse 
will go lame. 

LYING.—Of all the means by which the jock- 
ey prosecutes his trade, there are none so much 
relied on or so effective as bold and ingenious 
lying. This is his great resource. It supplies 

edigree, history and warranty. If there be 

lemishes on the animal, they can be easily ex- 

lained away by plausible lies; if the horse is 
ame, it arises from a slight sprain, bad shoeing, 
or other easily remedied cause; if he stumbles, 
itis because he has been ill-shod; if he balks, the 
harness is on wrong, or the horse has an attack 
of someacute complaint arising from over-feed- 
ing, over-driving, or it comes of bad handling; 
if he kicks, he is only playing; if he leers and 
bites, it is a sign of courage and vitality; if his 
coat “stares,” he has just been brought in from 
the country, where he has been running out dur- 
ing the winter; if he is thin and bare, there are 
a thousand explanations handy; while every 
good point is exaggerated and held up with art 
and eloquence. 

SPAVIN, To Conceal.—Tincture of cayenne, 1 
oz.; laudanum, 2 0z.; alcohol, 1 pt.; the should- 
ers are rubbed well with warm water, then the 
above mixture is rubbed on the shoulders and 
backbone; the horse is then given 1 oz. of laud- 
anum and 1 pt. of gin; his feet are put in warm 
water as hot as he can bear it; a little spirits of 
turpentine is rubbed on the feet with a sponge 
after taking them out of the water; he is then 
driven about $ mile or so, when he is found 
quite limber. If he does not surrender to his 
pain, a thin cord is tied around the end of his 
tongue. 

STAR, To Make.—Take a piece of coarse tow- 
line, just the size of the proposed star ; spread 
on it some warm pitch, and apply it, first shav- 
ing the place; leave it on for 4 days, then wash 
the spot with smart water or elixir of vitriol, 4 
times a day, until wel!; when the hair grows, it 
will be white. 
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TREATMENT OF DISEASE. 


ee 15 & 


Diseases of 


OO 


the Horse. 


1, caries of the lower jaw; 2, fistula of the parotid duct; 3, bony excresence or exostosis of the lower jaw; 
4, swelling by pressure of the bridle; 5, per evil; 6, inflamed parotid gland; 7, inflamed jugular vein; 8, fung- 


Ous tumor produced by pressure of the co 


f ( lar; 9, fistulain the withers; 10, saddle gall; 11, tumor of the elbow; 
12, induration of the knee; 13, clap of the back sinews; 14, malanders; 15, splint; 16 


ring-bone; 17, a tread 


upon the coronet; 18, quittor; 19, sandcrack; 20, contracted or ring-foot of a foundered horse; 21, capped 
hock; 22, malanders; 23, spavin; 24, curb; 25, swelled sinews; 26, thick leg; 27, grease; 28, a crack in front 
of the foot, called sandcrack; 29, quarter-crack; 30, ventral hernia; 31, rat-tail. 


ADMINISTRATION OF DOSES. — Medicine 
may be given to the horse as a ball, a drench, or 
as a powder (when small and with little taste) in 
the mash; small liquid doses may be mixed in the 


Correct Way of Giving a Ball. 
food. In giving a ball, catch firm hold of the 
tongue with the left hand and draw it down be- 
tween the incisor teeth; then holding the ball in 
the right hand, with the fingers inclosing it likea 
cone, and the arm bare, carry it rapidly to the 
back of the mouth and deposit it there; with- 
draw the hand, close the mouth, elevate the 
head a little, and watch on the left side of the 


neck for the ball to go down. The nose may 
be rubbed somewhat roughly in order to divert 
the horse’s attention. Drenches may be given 
out ofastrong-necked 
bottle, ora horn. T'wo 
persons are necessary, 
the operator standing 
at the right shoulder, 
while the assistant is 
ready to steady the 
head and aid him on 
the left. The opera- 
ator raises the head 
with his left hand be- 
neath the jaw, and 
with his right he forces 
the lip of the horn 
into the side of the 
mouth, and, raising Mode of Distracting the 
the small end, pours -Horse’s Attention. 

the contents in. If the horse is violent, a twitch 
must be placed on the nose. Do not pass the horn 
far into the mouth, or use violence, lest a cough 
should arise, in which case lower the hand in- 
stantly. (See Remarks in DISEASES OF CATTLE.) 
To examine the hinder parts, the horse may be 
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mit quiet. by the use of the following: A soft | 
collar with a metal ring is put over the horse’s 
head, and a hobble is fastened to the foot to be 


Manner of Giving a Drench. 


elevated. By the side of this ring a strong oP 
is attached; the cord is then passed through the 
D of the hobble; then it is brought back and 
run through the side ring or loop; by pulling 
the rope gradually the leg is brought forward, 
and he cannot kick. Sometimes lines are at- 
tached to both feet to throw the horse, but this 
is not thought as good a method as that de- 
scribed in Throwing, in BREAKING AND TRAIN- 
ING. 


ABORTION.—This is usually the result of ac- 
cident or overwork. In this disease the parts 
usually come away naturally and leave no bad 
results, except, perhaps, a nervous prostration, 
and a slight rise in pulse and temperature dur- 
ing lor2days. Treatment: The mare should 
have perfect rest for several days, with soft food 
and chilled water; if fever ensues, a teaspoon- 
ful of saltpeter may be given in the mash morn- 
ing and evening. 

ABSCESS OF THE !WEAD.—Generally caused 
by external injury. A wound is formed on the 
head, from which issues a watery fluid; the 
horse becomes dull, refuses his food, and at last 
falls, and commences knocking his head against 
the floor, and continues thus until death. Z'reat- 
ment: Apply a bran poultice to the abscess till 
it is brought to a head; then, if it does not break 
spontaneously, open it witha broad-shouldered 
lancet. Keep the part clean, trim the hair, and 
inject into the wound the following: Carbolic 
acid, 1 dr.; water, 4.0z. If the cavity does not 


soon fill up, inject a wash of } oz. of blue stone 
with 1 pt. of water. 
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ANEURISM.—A weakness and consequent ex- 

ansion or bulging out of the arteries. The 
arge arteries in the abdominal cavity are the 
ones most commonly affected. If it is suspected, 
examine the internal parts, by inserting the hand 
inthe rectum; ifit exists, a large bulge and distinct 
pulsation will be felt. Treatment: There is no 
cure when it occurs internally; but, if it is ex- 
ternal, cold water, ice, and a compress should 
be applied to the swelling. 

APHTHA (Thrush or Sore panda aa are is ac- 
companied by dullness and refusal to feed; both 
lips swell, the: tongue tumefies, becomes red, 
and generally hangs out of the mouth; around 
the mouth little 
lumps appear, 
ane at first, are 
stony hard; and 
others, of a larger 
size, may be felt 
upon the tongue; 
vesicles are devel- 
opedfromthese — 

id Shed Gone Aphtha or Thrush. 
tain a clear liquid. Treatment: Wash the 
mouth with the following: Borax, 5 0z.; honey 
or molasses, 2 pts. water, 1 gal.; mix. Regu- 
late the bowels by a dose of 2 0z., each, of rhu- 
barb and bicarbonate of soda, once or twice a 
week; and give as a tonic } dr. of quinine every 
morning. Give soft, nourishing food, and keep 
the animal quiet. 

APOPLEXY.—The result of a sudden pressure 
on the brain, and is usually caused by over ex- 
ertion, or anything which produces a rush of 
blood to the head. The horse is a little off his 
feed; more than usually dull; has a somewhat 
staggering gait; the last act of voluntary mo- 
tion is to drink; has little power over the mus- 
cles of swallowing, and the fluid returns through 
the nostrils; foams at the mouth; breathing 
laborious and loud; death speedily ensues. 
Treatment: Immediately open the jugular vein 
(see Bleeding), and give the following to act on 
the bowels: Barbadoes aloes, 1 oz.; Epsom 
saits, 1 oz.; water, 2 pts. 

BAGS.—Soft, puffy swellings of the membrare 
of the mouth. Z'reatment: Cut off a portion of 
the swelling with a pair of scissors or a knife; 
after which dress the parts with a little salt or 
powdered alum. 

BITES.—Horses are liable to be bitten by dif- 
ferent insects. The bites of the gadfly are some- 
times very troublesome in their effects. Treat- 
ment: Make a stronginfusion of the green bark 
of the elder, and wash the flanks, ete., with it 
before going out; or with dilute carbolic acid. 

BLADDER, Eversion of.—Caused by protract- 
ed labor, or straining, in inflammation of the 
bladder. The bladder will be seen protruding 
from the lower part of the vulva. Treatment : 
Bathe the bladder with the following: Laudan- 
um, 1 0z.; water, 1 pt. Press the bladder care- 
fully and gently till it is returned to its place. 
If it is inclined to come out again, put on a 
compress to hold it in. 

BLADDER. Inflammation of (Cystitis)—Com- 
monly caused by the too free use of fly blisters 
to the back, acrid plants in the food, and reten- 
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tion of urine. The symptoms are a quick pulse, 
pain in the hind quarter, evinced by the looks 
of the animal in that direction, and constant 
straining to pass the urine, which is thick and 
mixed with mucus, or, in aggravated cases, with 
purulent matter. Treatment : Purge with lin- 
seed or castor oil; then give 2 dr. of laudanum 
(tinct. of opium), every hour, till pain is relieved. 
_ BLADDER, Stone in the.—The symptoms are a 
desire to urinate, without any discharge; after- 
wards the urine flows with ease, but suddenly 
stops; the stene having been carried to the out- 
jet, blocks up the passage. The animal, after 


attempting for sometime to evacuate the bladder, | 


groans, sighs, and lies down in a careful man- 
ner, Treatment: The animal should be placed 
upon his back, with the hind legs drawn well 
forward; a whalebone staff is passed up the 
urethra, which may be felt a little below the 
anus; anincision, 14 or 2 in. in length, is made 
directly upon it, obliquely to one side, cutting 
through the urethra and the neck of the blad- 
der; the forceps are next introduced, and the 
stone removed; after which the parts are care- 
fully closed by means of the quill suture. 
BLEEDING.—This is valuablein cases of con- 
gestion, when there is a full, strong pulse, and 
no fever. When it is necessary to Fateae the 
whole quantity of blood in the system, open the 
jugular or neck vein. If the inflammation is lo- 
cal, bleed where it can be conveniently done, 
either from the part affected, or in its vicinity, 


Bleeding. 
as by opening the plate vein, superficial vein of 


the thigh, or temporal arteries. The instru- 
ments used, are cither the lancet, or the fleam 
and the blood-stick; but the former requires 
some practice to manage it properly. In bleed- 
ing from the jugular vein the horse must be 
blindfolded, if the fleam is used, to avoid his 
shrinking away from the blow; then, with the 
finger, press upon the vein, to make it fill; place 
the bias of the fleam upon the vein, as shown 
in the illustration, and strike it with the blood- 
stick; then press the blood-pail against the vein, 
which will cause the blood to flow freely. The 
quantity of blood to be taken varies according 
to the age, size, condition and constitution of the 
horse, and urgency of the symptoms. From a 
large, strong horse, 4 or 6 qts. of blood will gen- 
erally be requisite; and this may be repeated in 
smaller quantities if the symptoms demand it. 
When the desired quantity has been drawn, the 
vein must be carefully closed by passing a pin 
through the centre of the opening, taking up the 
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skin upon both sides, and tying with hair from 
the mane or tail, or with tow. The pin may be 
removed in about 24 hours. 

BLEEDING, To Stop.—Treatment: The best 
remedy to stop bleeding is a piece of iron sim- 
mered for a few minutes in ae water, applied 
tothe wound for a moment, which will at once 
stop further loss of blood. 

BONY GROWTHS (Osteophytes).—T hese eeu 
deposits are the result of hard work, which 
makes the bones sore and inflamed. A bony en- 
largement can be seen and felt; more or less 
Jameness exists, and the animal is knee sprung. 
Treatment: Give the animal a long rest, and ap- 
ply the following blister: Biniodide of mercury, 
2 dr.; lard, 2 0z.; mix, and rub well in. 

BOTS.—There are 2 species of horse bots, the 
(Estrus equi and Gistrus hemorrhoidalis. The 
female of the Ist deposits her eggs upon the 
bair on the inside of the knee, on the sides and 
back part of the shoulders, and on the tip ends 


Estrus Equi. 


1. The female fly about to deposit an egg. 
male fly. 8. The egg, its natural size. 
magnified. 5. The newly-hatched bot. 6. 
full grown, 7. The head of a bot, magnified. 
chrysalis. 


2. The 
4. The egg, 
The bot 
8. The 


(Estrus Hemorrhoidalis. 
1. The female about to deposit an egg. 


2. The eee 
1€ 


magnified, 3. The bot. 4. The chrysalis. 6. T 


male fly. 
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of the hairs of the mane. The female of the 2d, 
selects the hair on the lips. The eggs are made 
to adhere by means of a glutinous liquor secreted 
with them. The horse licks the spot irritated by 


Bots Attached to a Horse’s Stomach. 


the fly, and gets 1 or more eggs into his mouth; 
it is hatched by the heat and moisture, passes 
down the gullet, and attaches itself to the coat 
ofthe stomach byits hooks, where it remains un- 
til the next spring and then passes out with the 
dung. On reaching the outer air, it assumes the 
chrysalis condition, and in 3 or 4 weeks bursts its 
covering to become a perfect insect. The symp- 
toms are, occasional nipping at the sides; red 
pimples on the inner surface of the upper lips; 
rough, unthrifty coat of hair and loss of flesh. 
Treatment: Give 2 qts. new milk in 1 qt. mo- 
lasses; then 15 minutes afterwards, 2 qts. very 
strong sage tea; 30 minutes after the tea, 3 pts. 
of currier’s oil (or enough to physic). 

BOWELS, Inflammation of.—-Caused by catching 
cold, by irritating substances in the food, or by 
noison. The symptoms are, severe pain in the 
batty rolling; pawing; sweating; rapid breath- 
ing, with an inclination to shift about; great 
fever and excitement; nose strained upward; legs 
andears cold; belly tender and painful on pres- 
sure. Treatment : Opiumis the chief reliance in 
this complaint. Give} oz. of the tincture in pt. 
water, every hour, till the pain is relieved. ie 
there is much fever, give 10 drops tincture acon- 
ite root every 2 hours. Apply blankets, wrung 
out of hot water, to the abdomen, and renew 
them every 15 minutes. Give 1 pt. linseed oil, 
and follow with injections of warm (not hot) wa- 


Symptom of Inflammation of the Bowels. 


ter, Castile soap, and 1 oz. table salt, every $ hour, 
until the bowels move. After the fever has sub- 
sided give a few powders of the following: Mix 
pulverized licorice root, fenugreek and gentian, 
2 oz. of each; divide into 6 powders, and give 
in feed 2 or 8 times a day. 

BRAIN, Inflammation of.—It arises from blows 
over the head, overfeeding, particularly with 
corn; a tight collar will sometimes produce it. 


| whichis broken down to the ground. ¢ 
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The symptoms are a disinclination to meve 
about; loss of appetite; lining membrane of the 
eyelids much reddened; eyes present a dull and 
aie es appearance; to these succeed delirium or 
madness. Zreatment: Bleed freely before the 
delirious stage comes on. Apply cloths wet in 
cold water to the head, or bags of broken ice. 
Open the bowels with the following ball: Bar- 
badoes aloes, 1 02.3 croton oil, 6 drops ;_ pulver- 
ized ginger, 1 dr.; mix with water, molasses or 
honey. Give injections of Castile soap and wa- 
ter. Give no food of any kind for 24 hours, but 
small quantities of water aed be ‘| 
given. After recovery feed lightly. 
BREAKING DOWN. — This is 
caused by a partial or entire giving 
way of the fetlock joint downwards, 
so that the back of it either touches 
the ground, or nearly so, when the 
weight is thrown upon it. Usually 
after the horse is pulled up, he hops 
on 8 legs, and refuses to put that —: 


== ey 


In avery few minutes the leg “ fills” 
at the seat of the accident, and be- 


Broken 
comes hot and very tender to the Die, 
touch. Treatment: This can only Fond 


be directed to a partial recovery 
from this accident. A patent shoe should at 
once be put on after bleeding at the toe to a co- 
pious extent, and then fomentations followed by 
cold lotions should be applied. When the se- 
vere inflammation following the accident has 
subsided, the operation of firing, or the actual 
cautery, hod ie thoroughly performed, so as 
to afford relief, not only by the counter-irritation 
which is set up, and nied lasts only for a time, 
but by the rigid and unyielding case which it 
leaves behind fora series of years. Firingis the 
application of a red-hot iron; the horse must be 
cast, and the hair cut off; then draw the edges of 
the firing iron across, and rub in a blister im- 
mediately. 


Horse Dressed for Bronchitis. 
BRONCHITIS, Acute. — Generally caused by 


exposure. It commences with a chill, fever, 
harsh cough, labored breathing, mouth hot and 
dry, with loss of appetite, and in 1 or 2 days a dis- 
charge from the nostrils will be observed. Treat- 
ment: Place the horse in a large, loose box; fill 
the place with steam ; apply scalded hay to the 
throat by means of an 8-tailed bandage. Fix flan- 
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nels, wet with cold water, to the back and side, by 
means of a waterproof jacket. When the flannels 
become warm, change them; do this for 2 hours. 
After that space the flannels may remain on, but 
must not become dry. Give 10gr. of tartar emet- 
ic, dissolved in 1 tablespoonful of water, with 2 
dr. tinct. of opium, 8 timesa day. Keep the 
‘bowels open with castor oil or Epsom salts, and 
give as a tonic 4 dr. quinine every morning. 

BRONCHITIS, Chronic. — The result of bad 
treatment of acute bronchitis, and when the at- 
tack has been prolonged for some time. It is 
characterized by a cough which seems to be 
confirmed, and discharge from the nostrils. The 
cough is worse after drinking and in the morn- 
ing. Treatment: Take of pulverized gentian 
and sulphate of iron, 8 oz. each; mix thoroughly 
and divide into 85 powders, and feed twice a 
day until all have been given; then make an 
ointment ofred iodide of mercury, 1 dr.; lard, 
1 oz.; mix well; apply down the course of the 
windpipe, and the next day apply sweet oil or 
lard to keep the skin from cracking. Repeat the 
application of the ointment in one week. 

BURNS AND SCALDS. — Yreatment: If the 
burn is severe and there is much pain, use lin- 
seed meal poultices locally, and give internally $ 
oz. doses tinct. opium till the pain is relieved; 
then use as a lotion, asaturated solution of bicar- 
bonate of soda, till the burn is healed. 

CALLUS, or INDURATION OF THE KNEE.— 
This is caused by pressure or friction, and 
sometimes by an injury, which, after remaining 
sore for some time, finally heals, leaving a thick, 
hard and enlarged surface. Treatment: Paint 
with tincture of iodine, 3 times a day; in a 
few days the hardened substance may be scrap- 
ed off with a knife; then dress with carbolic acid 
and glycerine, of each 3 oz.; linseed oil, 1 pt. 

CANKER.—This is characterized by want of 
tone and poor blood. It often follows bruises, 
punctures, corns, quit- 
tors and thrush, and 
is very difficult 
to cure. It is more 
frequently connected 
with neglected thrush 
than with any other 
disease of the foot. It 
consists of destructive 
inflammation, with ul- 
ceration, which de- 
stroys the connection 
between the sensitive 
and horny sole and 
the frog. After atime 


Confirmed Canker. 
a foul fungus sprouts from the ulcerations, ac- 
companied with an exceedingly disagreeable dis- 
charge. The horn ofthe sole and frog becomes dis- 


organized and breaks down. Treatment : This 
consists in tonics internally. Take powdered 
gentian, and powdered sulphate of iron, 8 oz. 
each; mix, and divide into 385 powders; give 1 
vowder twice aday. For local treatment, remove 
all loose horn, and allow all pent-up matter to 
escape; the exuberant granulations must be care- 
fully cut away, and the parts then washed with 
a tepid lotion of sulphate or chloride of zine. 
After drying the surface, dust it with oxide of 
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zine; apply tow, dipped in a mixture of tar and 
lime, and keep it in firm contact with the parts 
by means of a leather sole, or strips of hoop iron 
underneath a shoe lightly tacked on. Dress in 
this manner daily, keeping up the dry pressure 
for a week. 

CARBUNCLE.—Carbuncle is a gigantic boil. 
There isa great uneasiness, high fever, and mark- 
ed prostration. Treatment: Move the bowels 
with Barbadoes aloes, 5 dr.; ginger, 1 dr.; gentian 
root, 1 dr.; and syrup to combine; mix; make a 
ball, and give at 1 dose. Apply a linseed poul- 
tice locally; and, as soon as evidence of form- 
ation of matter exists, do not wait for slough- 
ing, but open at once and freely with a knife or 
broad lancet. As soon as the sore begins to gran- 
ulate, change from the poulticing to the follow- 
ing lotion: Carbolic acid, 4 dr.; water, 1 pt.; 
mix. For the prostration, use the iron powders 
recommended in Bronchitis, Chronic; and for 
pain, give occasionally } fl. oz. of tincture of 
opium, 

CARIES.—Caused by the injuries inflicted by 
the use of long levers to curb bits, together wit 
tight curb chains. It may be known by a pe- 
culiar sore; there is a depression, and in this lies 
amass of proud flesh, which is not attached to 
the surrounding surface, being only fixed to the 
bottom of the cavity or partially on oneside. A 
watery discharge goes on constantly, and there 
is continual bleeding from the mouth, on con- 
tact with the bit. Treatment: This should con- 
sist in the adoption of a bit, pressing upon an- 
other part of the mouth, changing the curb for 
a snaffle. Keep the wound open by the use of 
lunar caustic, daily, which should be pushed 
deeply into it for a couple of seconds, and it wil! 
destroy the unhealthy granulations. Care should 
be taken not to use the caustic more than is 
necessary to keep down the fungous growth. 

CARTILAGES, Ossified. — A conversion into 
vsseous structure of the cartilages of the foot. 
Thesymptoms are, more or less enlargement of 
the back of the coronet and heel, the part feeling 
hard and irregular, or lumpy. To ascertain 


Test for Ossified Cartilages. 


whether the cartilages are ossified, grasp the foot 
just above the coronet, as shown in the illustra- 
tion, the fingers on one side, and the thumb up- 
on the other; if the hand is sensible of something 
hard, and the substance does not yield to press- 
ure, the cartilages are ossified, or approaching 
this change. Treatment: 1. If the horse has re- 
cently gone lame, apply a blister to the coronet; 
repeat it, if necessary. When there is much heat 
in the part, bleeding from the foot may be adopt- 
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ed; and afterwards tho Ree of cloths cip- 
ped in cold water, with the addition of a wine- 
glassfal of tincture of arnica to 1 pt. of water. In 
confirmed cases, where the parts have become cal- 
lous, a leather sole to the shoe will take off the vi- 
bration, and should be used during the summer 
season. — 2. Scarification of the skin covering 
the enlargement with a lancet, encouraging the 
bleeding by warm water, and followed by the 
use of cold water as soon as the bleeding has 
ceased, will sometimes do wonders in recent cases. 
The scarification should be repeated at intervals 
of 5 or 6 days, taking care to avoid injury to the 
coronary substance near the hoofs, which is 
sometimes followed by troublesome sores. Feed 
the animal well, and use liberally. Perfect rest, 
and 2 poke of stout per day, may be allowed if 
the pulse is feeble. 

CATARACT.—Consists in opacity of the crys- 
talline lens, and 
is generally the 
result of inflam- 
, mation of the iris. 
The progress of 
‘the disease is 
generally mark- 
ed by an unusual 
timidity; theani- 
mal is alarmed at 
objects advanc- 
: ing on the road, 

Partial and covered carts 

and wagons, of which he formerly took no notice, 
‘ause him to shy in the most timid manner. On 
examining his eyes carefully, instead of the 
beautifully clear pupil, there isseen either a mass 
of dull white, generally more opaque in the cen- 
tre, or an appearance of mottled, semi-transpar- 
ent soap, or, lastly, 1 or 2 distinct white spots, 
not quite circu- 
lar, with irregular 
edges. Treatment: 
In the early stage, 
clean the eye by 
using a lotion of 
nitrate of silver, 10 
er.s water, 1 oz.; 
} mix, and apply 
Z twice a day; give 
internally, potas- 
sium iodide, nux 
vomica, fenu- 


Cataract. 


Cataract. 


greek, of each 1 dr.; mix, and give in 1 dose, 


Complete 


morning and night for 8 or 4 weeks. Give 
also the following purgative; 5 dr. Barbadoes 
aloes; 1 dr. ginger; 1 dr. gentian root; syrup or 
soap enough to combine with the foregoing 
powder; muke into a ball, and give as 1 dose. 
Bomplne cataract can be remedied only by the 
operation of couching or extraction. 

CAT:ARRH, or COLD.—Attended with a slight 
discharge from the nose, now and then, a slight- 
er weeping frotn the eyes, increased labor of 
breathing and cough. Yreatment: If mild, a 
little green food, a few mashes, an extra rug and 
a slight rest, generally accomplish a cure. If 
severe, give no active medicine. Apply the 
steaming nose bag 6 times, daily; allow cut grass 
and mashes for food, with gruel for drink, If 
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weak, give 8 feeds of 
crushed and scalded 
oats and beans, daily, 
with a pot of stout, 
morning and evening. 
Good nursing, with 

ure air and warmth 
leeithouk exercise) till 
the disease abates, are 
necessary. 

CHOKING. — This 
is not of frequent oc- 
currence, but some 
times happens when 
horses are fed with 
dry, ground food, and 
swallow it before it is 
properly moistened 
with saliva, and it ac- 
cumulates in the gul- 
let. Treatment: Use 
a flexible tube, 
gently; if the 
choking matter 
ean be felt ex- 
ternally, pour 1 
pt. of sweet oil 
down the throat, 
and rub outside 
with the hand. 

CcOLic. — In 
this diseasethere 
is spasm of the 
muscular coat 
of the intestines, 
generally con- 
fined to the cx- 
cum and the co- 
lon. Various 
names have 
been given to its 
different forms, 
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Choking. 
such as the fret, the gripes, 
pheenieg colic, ete.; but they all aay the 
H 


above feature. In spasmodic colic the bow- 
els are not unnaturally distended, but in that 
of flatulent colic their distension by gas brings 
on the spasm. ‘This disease is brought on 


Second Stage of Spasmodic Colic. 
by too much food and water at one time, and then 


immediately putting the horse to work. Treat- 
ment: Place the horse in a loose box; or remove 
the carriage from its house, and place a bar 
across the entrance, and arrange bundles of 
straw against the walls (as shown in the illustra- 
tion) to prevent the horse from injuring himself. 
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Gtive the following drench : 8 oz. raw linseed oil; 
+ fi. oz. laudanum; 1 dr. powdered nitre; 8 fl. 
oz. peppermint water; mix well, and giveslowly. 
If entire relief is not given in 1 hour, repeat the 
dirench. Give proper attention to the diet of the 
horse, and feed him with sound, sweet and nutri- 
tious grain and provender. 
CONSTIPATION. — Sometimes caused by the 
horse not drinking enough, or by inactivity of 
the liver and other glands that supply the bowels 
with juices. It may be known by the small 
amount of fecal matter passed, what is passed 
being dry and hard; colicky pains are also felt 
at; intervals. Treatment: Administer 4 dr. aloes 
and 1 dr. calomel, rubbed down with gruel; inject 
sap and water every hour; let the horse have 


Walking exercise, and apply friction to the belly. 


If, after 12 hours, no effect is produced, let the 
alloes and calomel be repeated, with the addition 
off 8 or 4 drops of croton oil, and a wineglass- 
ful of spirit of nitre, ether, gin or whisky. 
CORNS.—There are 4 varieties of corns, the 
olld, the new, the sappy, and the suppurating, 


all caused by 
bruises to the 
R\ sole, the result, 
Hin a vast major- 
Ww ity of cases, of 
bad shoeing. 
Corns are_gen- 
erally produced 


at the heel of 

Small Scar- Aspect of the forefoot in 
let Spot Old Corn on @ the corner form- 
Showing a Large ed by the outer 


iNew Corn. Fiat Foot. 


frog. The hoof at this point is soft and sensitive 
and the faulty shape of the shoe causes this sen- 
sitive part of the sole to rest upon the shoe, the 
web of which is too broad. In the angle between 
the bars and the quarters, the horn of the sole 
has sometimes a red appearance, and is more 
spongy and soft than at any other part. The 
horse flinches when this portion of the horn is 
feat upon, and occasional or permanent 
ameness 18 produced. Treatment: Pare out 
carefully the seat of the corn, removing all red- 
dened and diseased horn; reduce the crust of 
the quarter slightly, where it is unduly strong, 
but leave the bars and frog untouched. They 
must be preserved, especially in weak feet, to 
afford a wide bearing for the bar shoe that 
should afterwards be used. To soften the parts, 
apply, in bad cases, a poultice for a day or two, 
and a few drops of nitric acid when the horn is 
dry and scurfy; keep the hoof soft with soft 
soap and lard, or any emollient dressing, and 
pare out the corn every fortnight. In horses 
subject to corns, shoe and pare out frequently ; 
and along with leather pads, use a bar shoe 
made with a wide heel on the inside quarter, 
and nailed only on the outside, or with one nail 
toward the inside toe. 

COUGH.—This is not a disease, but a mere 
symptom of irritation of the mucous lining of 
the throat and nostrils by catarrh, dust, gusts of 
air, ete. Treatment: Same as that of Catarrh, 
which see. 


CRAMP, Of the Hind Leg. — Quivering or ex- 


erustand the 


_ panied with irritation and fever. 
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citement of the muscles of the thigh, accom- 
t is often 
mistaken for dislocation of the patella. The 
muscles will be drawn up in knots, and the horse 
will be unable to move. Treatment: 1. Move 
the animal, if possible, and the cramp will give 
way.— 2. Bathe the leg with hot water until the 
muscles relax. Rub dry, and bathe the leg with 
arnica, or with the following liniment: 1} oz. 
arnica tincture; 1 oz. tincture opium; 14 oz. 
liquor ammonia; 1 pt. water; mix. 

CURB.—Generally caused by a strain from 
galloping on uneven ground, wrenching the 
limb, prancing and leaping, ete. It is one of 
the evils which occur among the better breed 
of horses, and is one of the many diseases of the 
hock joint. It consists of an enlargement, or 
gradual bulging out at the posterior part of the 
hock. Treatment: Apply as a cooling lotion, 
to reduce the inflammation, 2 oz. sal ammoniac; 
2 oz. powdered nitre; 1 pt. vinegar; 1 qt. wa- 
ter; mix for use, and afterwards apply a fly 
blister. 


Curby Hock. A Curb. 


DEAFNESS.—Sometimes caused by a blow on 
the external ear, which produces inflammation, 
and an abscess forms. Treatment: Open the 
abscess as soon as the presence of matter is as- 
certained; and keep scrupulously clean with 
the following lotion: 4 dr. carbolic acid to 1 pt. 
water. 

NEBILITY.—Caused by bleeding in treating 
diseases, and insufficient and improper diet giv- 
en to sick horses, when they shoul have been 
supported by good and sufficient food during 
sickness. The symptoms are swelling of the legs, 
breast, belly and sheath. The horse is very weak, 
and staggers as he walks. Treatment: Give 
the following tonic balls, once or twice a day, 
with a liberal amount of good feed and water, 
and allow him to recover wholly before putting 
him to hard work: 2 dr. ginger; 1 dr. gentian ; 
3 oz. Peruvian bark ; } oz. fenugreek ; mix, and 
form a ball. 

DIABETES.—F requently caused by kiln-dried 

ats or new-burnt hay. The symptoms are ex- 
cessive stalling, and a tendency of the liquid 
evacuations to be of a sugary nature. Tyreat- 
ment: Give wholesome food, and the following 
ball twice a day: 10 gr. powdered opium; 1 dr. 
sulphate of zinc; 2 dr. gentian; 1 dr. ginger. 

DIAPHRAGM, Spasm of. — Caused by severe 
runs or rapid harness work, and also by tetan- 
us. It may be known by a spasmodic move- 
ment of the body, and a dull, thumping sound 
arising from the abdomen; small, weak pulse, 
and difficult respiration. Yreatment: Give the 
following ball: Carbonate of ammonia, 1 dr.; 


Clean Hock. 
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caphey 3 dr; powdered ginger, 1 dr.; linseed 
meal and boiling water sufficient to make into 
a ball; repeat the dose every 8 hours. 

DIARRHEA.—Caused by over exertion, expos- 
ure to cold, drinking freely of pump and spring 
water, and over doses of physic; new oats an 
hay will sometimes protic; it. Treatment: 
Rice or flour milk may be administered as food, 
and the following drench given every time there 
is a discharge: 1 dr. powdered opium; $ oz. 
tinct. of eatechu; 1 pt. chalk mixture; mix. 

DISTEMPER.—(See Throat, Sore.) 

DROPSY, General (Anasarca). — Also calked 
Moor Ill; occurs chiefly among horses turned 
out in marshes or low commons, and may be 
known by the general swelling of the body, in- 
creasing by gravitation in the legs during the 
standing posture, but showing itself chiefly in 
the lower side of the body inthe early morning, 
when the horse has been lying down all night. 
Treatment: 1. Give the following to act on the 
kidneys: 4 dr. nitre; 3 dr. powdered resin; 1 dr. 
ginger; 1} oz. spirit of nitrous ether; 2 pts. 
warm water; mix, and give as a drench every 
night. — 2. Give 1 dr. calomel, once a week, in 
bran, at evening. 

DROPSY OF THE CHEST, or HYDROTHORAX. 
— The symptoms are, haggard countenance; 
breathing short and fast. "The heart seems to 
throb through water, and the pulse is lost at the 
jaw. Treatment: The first thing is to draw off 
the fluid. A spot between the 8th and 9th ribs 


SNE 


Tapping the Chest. 


is chosen, and the skin is pulled back; a small 
slit through the skin is made (see illustration); 
into that opening a trocar, armed with a stilet, 
is inserted, and so much force applied as suffices 
to propel it onward. When there is no resist- 
ance felt, the thorax has been entered; the stilet 


is withdrawn, and the water flows forth. Usea 
fine trocar;.take all the fluid you~ can obtain. 
Should the horse appear faint, stop the flow for 
a few minutes, and then let it proceed more 
slowly. Give the following ball, night and 
morning: 1 dr. iodide of iron; 3 gr. strychnia; 
3dr. sulphate of zinc; extract of gentian and 
pow aered quassia, of each a sufficiency. Boiled 
oats and beans may be allowed in any quantity 
which the animal will consume. If he will not 
eat, drench him with oatmeal gruel. 
DYSENTERY.—Caused by neglected diarrhea, 
some acrid substance in the stomach, and foul 
atmosphere. The symptoms are obscure at the 
commencement. As in nearly all disorders of 
the intestines, so in this, there is pain in the ab- 
domen. The ‘ 
may be so violent as to be confounded with the 


ain may be slight at first, or it | 
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pangs of colic; the thirst is excessive; the stench 
offensive. Treatment: Give soft boiled rice; if 
it is not taken voluntarily, give as a drench, 
mixed into a thin, liquid form with warm water. 
Ifthe case is severe, $ oz. of laadanum may be 
added to 1 qt. of rice milk, and given every time 
the bowels act with violence. Or athin gruel 
may be made with wheat meal, and the laudan- 
um mixed with that instead of the rice. Once 
in 2 or 3 days the bowels should be cleared of 


‘foul matter, by 7 Pt of linseed or castor oil, aid- 


ed, if necessary, by large injections of warm sal- 
eratus water. If the horse is very much exhaust- 
ed, 1 pt. of port wine may be substituted for the 
laudanum with advantage. 

DYSPEPSIA.—Generally caused by the animal 
being constantly fed on the same articles. The 
symptoms are a cough, staring coat, and loss of 
appetite; the manure has an offensive smell, and 
is yellowish in color. Treatment: The horse 
should have a complete change of food, apples. 
turnips, carrots, scalded oats and bran mashes. 
If the right time of year, give him 38 or 4 months 
at grass. 

ELBOW, Capped.—Caused by direct pressure 
against the calk or heel of the shoe. Itis an 
abscess or tumor on the side of the chest just 
behind theshoulder. Treatment: If the tumor 
\\y VAs, is soft and shows signs of 
PAX) containing pus, it should be 

“ opened and the matter al- 
lowed to escape. Syringe 
with warm water, and after- 
wards apply the following 
lotion: Bicholie acid, } 0z.; 
water, 1 oad peg and use 3 
or4timesaday. Keep the 
A Capped Elbow. howels in order by an is 
sional pint dose of linseed or castor oil, if need- 
ed; support the strength with the tonic balls, 
recommended in Debility, which see. 

ELEPHANTIASIS, or WATER FARCY.— Usu- 
ally caused by the animal being fed too highly 
and not worked enough. The leg is hot, pain- 
ful and sore, and, when touched, the horse rais- 
es it as high as possible. There is also high 
fever, quick pulse, and mouth hot, with great 
thirst. Treatment: Improve the diet, and nev- 
er allow the horse to remain a day in the stable 
without exercise. Saturate the swollen limb 
with cold water every morning, and have it af- 
terward thoroughly hand rubbed until it is per- 
fectly dry. Should lameness remain after the 
first day, a few punctures may be made into the 
limb, but only through the skin. Give the fol- 
lowing ball every morning: 1 dr. iodide of iron; 
2 gr. powdered cantharides; 1 gr. powdered ar- 
senic; 1 se. cayenne pepper; 1 dr. sulphate of 
iron; molasses and linseed meal, a aueaens 
mix. The delay of even a day in treatment, is 
attended with danger in this disease. 

ERYSIPELAS.—This is sometimes caused by 
the weather being damp, hot and oppressive, 
and by the animal being neglected and poorly 
fed. Thesymptomsare fever, constipation, scanty 
and high colored urine, loss of appetite, hot and 
painful swelling. Treatment: Tonics and stim- 
ulants should be given internally: Epsom salts, 
4 0z.; nitrate of potash, 2 oz.; linseed meal, 4 
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02.3 mix, and tii 1 teaspoonful in soft feed, 
twice a day. ive, also, tincture of iron, 1 0z.; 
tincture of gentian, 1 0z.; water, 10 oz.; mix, 
and divide into 12 portions, giving 1 in soft 
teed, night and morning. Make, locally, a free 
use of rum or diluted alcohol. 

EYE. Cancer of. — The symptoms are, blind- 
ness; water flows copiously from the eye. On 
examination, brilliant yellow substances will be 
found in the eye. Zvreatment: None is of any 
service. 

EYE, Inflammation of, or OPHTHALMIA. — 
Simple. The most common eause is the intro- 
duction of foreign bodies into the eye, or it may 
occur from a slash of the whip across the head. 
The symptoms are, closed eyelid, tears; the ball 
of the eye becomes entirely or partially white. 
Treatment : Remove any foreign body. Insert 

N a flaxseed under 
=sN the lid several 
times a day. Fas- 
ten a cloth across 
Mi the forehead, and 
" keep it continually 
moistened with a 
decoction of pop- 
py heads, to which 
some tinct. of arni- 
ca has been added. 
: If asmall abscess 

First Ap earance of should appear on 

Specific Ophthalmia. the surface of the 
eye, open it and bathe with the following: 5 gr. 
alum; 1 oz. water. Give the animal rest, and 
keep in a dark stall. — Specific. The symptoms 
are, swelling of the whole eye, lids, and ail in- 
ternal parts ; tears; the eye is closed, or nearly 
so; the ball of the eye reddened from the circum- 
ference; the iris lighter 
than is natural. The 
disease appears period- 
ically, terminating soon- 
er or later in blindness. 
Treatment: Remove 
from the stable and put 
in a dark shed. Open the 


San : eye vein, and puncture 
The Eye in Specific the lid if peered put a 
Ophthalmia. cloth, saturated with 


cold water, over both eyes. Give the following 
ball twice daily; 2 dr. powdered colchicum; 
1 dr. iodide of iron; 1 sc. calomel; make up 
with extract gentian; as soon as the ball affects 
the system change it for the following: 3 oz. 
Fowler’s solution of arsenic; 5 oz. muriated 
tincture of iron; give 4 0z.inatumbler of water, 
twice daily. Open the bowels by a gentle pur- 
gative; give no hay or grain for several days; 
ran mashes are all that are needed. 

EYE, Thread Worms in (Filaria Oculi).—This 
is a white worm which floats around in the 
aqueous humor of theeve. There is tha pain 
and inflammation, the horse constantly tossing 
his head. Treatment: An obliqueincision should 
be made into the cornea, when the aqueous hum- 
or will pass out, and with it the parasite itself. 

EYELIDS, Closing of. — Treatment: aeply 
warm water with a sponge for a period suffic- 
iently long, so as to dissolve or dilute the mu- 
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| cus which causes the lids to stick together. To 
prevent a recurrence during some diseases of the 
eyes, smear the lids with sweet oil or cold cream, 
every night, while the disease lasts. 

EYELIDS, Eversion of, or ECTROPIUM. — 
Caused by an inflamed and thickened conjunc- 
tiva, which produces a turning out of the lids. 
Treatment: An elliptical section of the conjunc- 
tiva must be removed by an operation, and the 
eye afterwards treated according to the direc- 
tions for Ophthalmia, which see. 

EYELIDS, Inversion of, or ENTROPIUM. — 
Caused by excessive thickening of the eyelid, 
which causes the eyelashes to turn in upon the 
eyeballs, giving rise to irritation. Treatment: 
An elliptical section of the skin must be cut out, 
and the wound sewed up again. 

EYELIDS, Torn. — This is often caused by in- 
juries or accideni-. Treatment: The wounds 
may be closed by using fine wire or silk; to heal 
the wound, apply » solution of pure carbolic 
acid, 1 dr., and water, 4 0z.; and secure the ani- 
mal in some way to prevent his rubbing the 

arts. 

EYES, Weakness of.—Generally caused by the 
unnecessary amount of grain used. Treatment : 
Horses with weak eyes should have light, well 
ventilated stables, but the windows should not 
be placed in a position to throw the direct rays 
of the sun upon the animal’s head. Wash the 
eyes out daily with the following solution: Sug- 
ar of lead, 1 dr.; water, 1 pt. 

FALSE QUARTER.—This is the result of an ac- 


— 


False Quarter. 


cident; the coronary substance is permanently 
injured; it ceases to secrete sound horn, and a 
stripe of the crust, defective in strength, runs 
all the way down from the coronet to the plant- 
ar edge. This generally aan at the inner 


The Only Relief. 


quarter, and is owing to the horse treading on 
his coronet; but it may also occur on the out- 
side, either from the tread of another horse, or 
from some kind of external violence. Tvreat- 
ment : Incases of crack and granulations, treat 
as is advised for Sanderack, which see. Put on 
a bar shoe, with a clip on each side of the false 
quarter. Pare down the edges of the crack, ' 
and ease off the point of bearing on the false 
quarter. A piece of gutta percha fastened over 
the false quarter has done good. 
FARCY.—Sometimes produced by hard work, 
bad provender, or bad treatment; poorly ventil- 
ated stables overcrowded with horses; inocula- 
tion from the virus of glandered or farcied horses. 
The hair looks rough and unhealthy; one of 
the legs will swell to a large size (generally the 
fore leg), become painful, and in a short time 
break out in small running sores, discharge a 
thin, unhealthy fluid, and sometimes the dis- 
charge is thicker. Treatment: give the follow- 
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ing ball; 1 dr. sulphate of iron; 14 dr. powder- 
ed gentian; 4dr. powdered pimento; 20 gr. 
‘ iodide of potash; 14 dr. 

eascarilla bore. mix with 
molasses. Cut the hair 
from the enlarged ab- 
sorbent and rub in amix- 
ture of mercurial and 
iodine ointment; open 
the bowels with vegeta- 
ble food, and give a lib- 
hg Open the far- 
ey buds, and cauterize 

A Farcy Bud. with nitrate of silver. 

FEET, Dryness of.—Tveatment: Prevented by 
the use of stopping, which is composed either 
of cow-dung alone, or cow-dung and clay mix- 
ed, or of cow-dung and pitch. The first is, by 
far, the most powerful application, but it moist- 
ens the sole too much if applied every night, 
and then produces the opposite evil in the 
shape of thrush. A mixture of equal parts of 
cow-dung and clay may be used every night with 
advantage. It should be kept in a strong box 
of wood, about 1 ft. long and 8 in. wide, with 
a handle across the top, and should be applied 
the last thing at night to the soles of the forefeet 
only, by means of a thin piece of wood, 1 ft. long 
and 2 in. wide, with which the space within the 
shoe is completely stuffed. If the feet are ob- 
stinately dry, in spite of repeated stoppings with 
cow-dung alone, 1 tablespoonful,of salt may be 
added to it, and this will never fail. For most 
horses, stopping with cow-dung alone once a 
week is sufficient; but almost any feet will bear 
being propped every other night, with the ex- 
ception of flat or pumiced soles, which should 
never be stopped at all, On the night before 


Pumiced of a 
Foot. Pumiced Foot. 
shoeing, every horse, if he has flat soles, will be 
the better for having his feet stopped, the ap- 
plication softening the horn, so as to allow the 
smith to use his knife to slice it without break- 


\\ Dh 
Sole of 
Weak Foot. 


FEET, Pumiced.—Caused by the animal being 
used too soon after an attack of inflammation 
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of the feet, undue work, and from much batter- 
ing of the feet on the pavement. It may be 
known by the sole being bulged down towards 
the ground, and becoming convex, instead of 
concave; the crust being uneven and furrowed, 
and much increased in obliqueness. T'reat- 
ment: Relief may be given by putting on a 
shoe that will guard the sole from receiving 
pressure, and which will yet 
protect it from injury. The 
feet should be anointed with a 
mixture of tar and grease, to 
promote the growth and elas- 
ticity of the horn. 

FEVER.—Thesymptoms are i 
dullness, and a reluctance to cette 
move; a staring coat, and cold Dish Shoe 
legs and feet, with increased for Severe 
warmth of the body. The pulse Pumiced Foot. 
is quick, soft and variable; breathing a little 
accelerated, but not much; appetite entirely 
lost; bowels confined, and urine scanty. T'vreat- 
ment: Give 10 drops tincture of aconite root 
every 2 hours. 

FITS, or EPILEPSY.—Occurs only in the foal, 
and is caused, probably, by debility and solar 
heat. The young thing will perhaps gallop af- 
ter its dam, round and pound its paddock, and 
then all at once stop and fall to the ground, 
where it lies struggling with more or less vio- 
lence for a few minutes or longer, and then 
raises its head, stares about, gets up, and is ap- 
parently as well as ever. Death seldom takes 
place during the first attack, but sometimes after 
2 or 8 repetitions; the convulsions go on in- 
creasing, and the foal becomes comatose and 
dies. Treatment: Give 1 dr. bromide of potas- 
sium dissolved in } pt. water, 8 times a day un- 
til cured. 

FOOT, Contraction of.—The causes are neglect 
and oversight in paring the sole; the too fre- 
qent lowering or cutting away of the bars of the 
foot and heels, and then burning with hot iron; 
a weak and defective horn; want of moisture 
and nourishment; and internal lamine. J’reat- 
ment: This will principally consist in abating 
any inflammation that may exist, by local bleed- 
ing and physic; paring the sole to the utmost 
extent that it sil bear: rasping the quarters as 
deeply as can be, without their being too much 
weakened, or the coronary ring at all injured. 
The horse should be made to stand during the 
day in wet clay, and at night should have his 
feet bound up thickly in wet cloths; or he 
should be turned out into wet pasturage, with 
tips, or, if possible, without them, and his feet 
frequently pared out, and the quarters lightly 
rasped. In 5 or 6 mos. the horn will generally 
have grown down, when he may be taken up 
and shod with shoes unattached by nails on the 
inner side of the foot, and put to gentle work. 

FOOT, Nail in the.—(See Pricks, to Cure, in 
SHOEING. ) 

FROST BITES.—This is a state of numbness 
or torpification of a part of the body caused by 
intense cold, which, unless relieved by proper 
remedies, is liable to be followed by death of 
the part. Horses are most lable to be troubled 
with frost bites on the heels and the back part 
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of the hind legs, which swell badly and are some- 
times mistaken for scratches. Treatment: Heat 
should not be applied suddenly, but snow or 
very cold water. The frozen parts should not 
be rubbed until the frost has been extracted. 
After the heat has returned to the parts, use a 
Jotion of rum or diluted alcohol, several times a 
day, for 3 or 4 days, to prevent soreness. 

GALL STONES. — These are the result of in- 
crustations on the walls of the ducts,and may 
be known by a yellow, bilious appearance, col- 
icky pains, and frequent looking around to the 
right side. Treatment: Give as 1 dose, 4 oz. 
tinct. opium; 1 pt. linseed oil; mix, and repeat 
in2 or 3 hours if necessary. 

GLANDERS.—The cause of this disease may 
be attributed to filth, starvation, or to debilita- 
ting diseases, as lung fever, catarrh, or any dis- 
ease capable of generating pus, which being ab- 
sorbed into the circulation forms a ferment 
within the blood. The membrane lining the 
nostrils assumes a leaden or purple color, accom- 

anied by a thin, acrid, transparent and odor- 
ie discharge; the discharge grows thicker, and 
sinks when placed in wa- 
ter; the membrane lin- 
ing the nostrils will have 
sores, ragged and de- 
pressed at the top, with 
varicose veins leading to 
them from all sides. The 
appetite fails, and the 
horse assumes an emaci- 
ated and dull appear- 
ance; he will be fide: 
bound, and his legs swell 
during the day, and the 
swelling go down at 
night. The ulceration is 
very bad, and the sores 
spread into his throat; 
the body is also some- 
disfigured by ulcerative times afflicted with sores. 
patches. Treatment: This disease 
is generally considered incurable, but if the fol- 
lowing is adopted early it may prove successful: 
Give from 4 to 1 oz. doses of sulphite of soda 
at night, in cut feed, for several weeks, and 5 er. 
powdered Spanish flies with it; also every 
morning and noon a powder consisting of 3 dr. 
powdered gentian, and 2 dr. powdered sulphate 
of copper. The tendency is to improve the gen- 
eral health. Give good liberal feed and change 
it often. 

GLASS EYE (Amaurosis).—Caused by paraly- 
sis of the optic nerve. Thesymptomsarea full 
dilatation of the pupil, and the iris is so insensi- 
ble to light that when exposed to the direct rays 
of the sun it does not contract. Treatment : Give 
the following ball: 6 dr. Barbadoes aloes; 1 dr. 
pulverized ginger; 2 dr. pulverized gentian 
root; mix with molasses. In 24 hours after, give 
3 dr. doses of pulverized nux vomica, mixed in 
the feed night and morning, and apply a blister 
under the ears. 

GLAUCOMA. — This is inflammation of the 
globe of the eye. It may be known by a dilated 
pupil, sea green color of the interior of the eye, 
und muddiness of the vitreous humor. T'reat- 
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Proof of Glanders. 


1. Termination of the 
lachrymal duct—a natu- 


ral development. 2. A 
discolored) membrane, 
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ment: Give 1 dr. calomel and 1 dr. rhubarb 
once a week; also give 1 dr. iodide of potassi- 
um, dissolved in } pt. water, every morning. 
GOITRE ed le re enlargement of 
the thyroid gland, and is situated on and in 
front of the windpipe, about 3 in. from the low- 
erjaw. Treatment: Give the following night 


Goitre. 


and morning: 4 dr. iodide of potassium; 1 dr. 
liquor potasse; 4 pt. distilled water. Rub the 
swelling with the following ointment: 1 dr. 
iodide of lead; 1 0z. simple cerate. 
GRAVEL.—This may be known by the animal 
straining in the effort to pass urine, which es- 
capes in driblets, or not at all. Blood is often 
passed in clots, and, by introducing the oiled 
hand into the rectum, up to the bladder, the 
stone may be felt. Treatment: Give 2 table- 
spoonful saltpeter in a little salt, for 3 consecu- 
tive days; or, take 1 pt. watermelon seed and 
boil in 2 qts. water till reduced to nearly 3, and 
drench 2 mornings in succession. 
GREASE.—This is a greasy exudation of whit- 


First and Second Stages of Grease. 


ish, offensive matter from the lower part of the 
legs. Neglected scratches often run into grease 
(see Scratches); but it is just as likely to appear 
in warm weather, when it is the result of surf- 
eit. ‘The symptoms are scurfiness and itching 
of the legs; rubbing the leg with the hoof of 
the opposite limb; the legs are swollen to the 
knees, and matter oozes from the pores; lame- 
ness; granulations form in ragged bunches; 
their points becoming like horn. Treatment : 
Cut off all the remaining hair. If hot and 
scurfy, cleanse with mild soap and hot soft wa- 
ter. Saturate a cloth with the following lo- 
tian: Animal glycerine, 4 pt.; chloride of zinc, 
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4 0z.3 water, 6 qts. Lay it upon the leg. When 
this cloth becomes warm, remove it and apply 
another, also wet with the lotion; thus continue 
applying cool cloths to the 
limb till the heat abates; af- 
terwards moisten the leg 
thrice, daily. When cracks 
and ulcerations are present, 
adopt the wet cloths, but sub- 
sequently use 1 of the follow- 
ing to the sores: Permangan- 
ate of potash or phosphoric 
acid, 1 pt.; water, 6 qts.; or 
chloride of zine, 1 0z.; water, 
1 gal.; employ thrice, daily. 
j Ifthe granulations have 
—— sprouted, remove them with 
Third Stage. a knife, in 8 operations; like- 
wise, always place in a loose 
box. Feed liberally; allow old beans; give a hand- 
ful of ground oak bark with each feed of oats. 
Night and morning give liquor arsenicalis, 1 
oz.; tincture of muriate of iron, 1} 0z.; porter 
or stout, 1 qt.; 1 pt. for the dose. Chopped 
roots, speared wheat, hay tea, cut grass, and ex- 
ercise, are all good for grease. 

GRUBS.—These are the larve of some bectle, 
causing a lump about the size of a raisin, usu- 
ally on the back. Treatment: They may be 
squeezed out as soon as the head is visible. 

hen discovered previously, an opening may 
be made with the point of a penknife, and then 
the larve may be gradually squeezed out, avoid- 
ing too much haste in the operation, which will 
only retard the process. 

HAIR, Loss of. — Sometimes caused by faulty 
digestion, disease of the skin, or by blisters, 
burns, ete. Treatment: 8 gr. quinine; 10 gr. 
finely powdered galls; 5 gr. powdered capsi- 
cum; oil of almonds and pure lard, of, each, 1 
0z.3 20 drops oil of lavender; mix thoroughly, 
and applyasmall quantity to the denuded parts, 
2 or 3 times a week. Where there is a falling 
out of the hair of the mane and tail, take 2 oz. 
glycerine; 1 oz. sulphur; 2 dr. acetate of lead ; 

oz. water ; mix well, and apply by means of a 
sponge. 

HEART, Atrophy of. — This is a wasting away 
of the substance of the heart. The walls be- 
come soft, and do not perform their work in a 
healthy manner. It may be known by emacia- 
tion, listlessness and pallor of the mucous mem- 
branes. Treatment: Give the following pow- 
der in soft food, night and morning: Nux vom- 
ica, 1 dr.; sulphate of iron, 1 dr.; fenugreek 
seed, 1 dr.; mix. 

HEART, Enlargement of.—The symptoms are 
irregular pulse; uneven temperature of the 
body; oneside of the body may be cold, and 
the other warm. Treatment: Iodide of potash, 
powdered nux vomica, and fenugreek seed, of 
each, 1 dr. give as 1 dose in a bran mash, 
morning and night, for 8 or 4 weeks. 

HEART, Inflammation of (Carditis). — An in- 
flammation of the muscular structure of the 
heart. The animal will be lame generally in the 
off foreleg, but upon examination no cause will be 
found sufficient to account for it. This lameness 
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ous to the attacks, leaving the impression that 
the lameness was rheumatism; then the animal 
refuses to eat; his heart palpitates violently; 
he occasionally gasps and gnashes his teeth; has 
a full, hard and frequent pulse; quickened res- 
piration, and a wild expression of the eyes. 
Treatment: Give cold water freely; also, 1 dr. 
tinct. digitalis, 3 times a day; if there is high 
fever, give 10 drops tinct. aconite, once in 2 
hours. 

HEART, Palpitation of, or THUMPS.—An in- 
flammation of the liningmembrane of the heart. 
The symptoms are, violent palpitation of the 
heart; pulse full and hard, but not quickened. 
Treatment: Give 1 of the following powders 
every 3 hours: 1 oz. nitrate of potassa; 2 dr. 
pulverized digitalis; mix, and divide into 5 pow- 
ders. Subsequent attacks may be warded off by 
keeping the bowels regular. 

HEAVES, or BROKEN WIND.—The symptoms 
are a peculiar double-bellows motion of the 
flanks; respiration quicker than natural; a short 
peculiar cough, and frequent passing of wind. 
Treatment: If, by rubbing the sides of the 
throat, a cough is excited, the chances for a cure 
are favorable; but if the windpipe requires a 
squeeze in order to produce the cough, there is 
little use in attempting a cure. Use upon the 
throat 8 times a week, for 5 or 6 weeks, the fol- 
lowing salve, well rubbed in: 2 0z. iodine oint- 
ment; 1 oz. blue mercurial ointment; mix well 
together, and make thin with oil. Give inter- 
nally, every night, 1 of the following powders : 
1 oz. each of sulphate of copper and pulverized 
ginger; 2 oz. pulverized gentian root; divide in- 
to 16 powders. Never give water before work ; 
no hay should be allowed, but give wheat or 
oat straw. Carrots are peculiarly suited to this 
disease, and a diet of bran, mixed with carrots, 
sliced, has sometimes been known to relieve a 
broken-winded horse most materially. 

HIDE-BOUND.—This usually arises from the 
diseased condition of the secreting vessels; slow 
inflammation of the liver; the presence of worms; 
exposure to cold and starvation. It may be 
known by the skin being extremely tight on the 
body; the hair, which all stares the wrong way, 
is dry, and the skin dirty. Treatment: Give 
mixed feed (cut hay, bran, and cornmeal), wet 
with just enough water to cause the whole to 
keep together. Give the following powders in 
the feed every night, for 2 weeks: 8 dr. pow- 
dered gentian root; 2 dr. powdered sulphate of 
iron; mix, and give for 1 dose. 


HIP-JOINT LAMENESS. — (See Strains and 


Sprains.) 
HOCK, Capped.—This is the result of a bruise 
of the superficial bursa, which S 


is situated on the point of the 
hock immediately beneath the 
skin. The swelling is some- S 
times slight, being just suftic- 
ient to show the point slightly 
enlarged, and to give a soft, 
puffy sensation to the fingers, 
where there ought to be nothing 
but bone felt beneath the skin. 
The bursa always rolls freely 


Capped Hock. 
may appear and disappear several times previ~} on the bone, and when large it can be laid hold 
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of and shaken like a bladder of water. {reat- 
meni: Firct, draw out the fluid from the bursa 
with a hypodermic syringe, having a needle of 
large calibre; then inject the bursa with a mix- 
ture of tincture of iodine, 1 dr., and water, 2 dr. 
After the operation, dress with cold lotion, 
which there 1s some diticulty in doing, owing 
to the prominent nature of the part. A piece 
of stout calico or fine canvas may, however, be 
shaped iuto a cap, carefully fitting the point of 
the hock; and this being tied by several pieces 
of tape in front of the leg will allow not only of 
the application of cold lotions, but of pressure 
also, 

HOOF, Brittleness of.— This is produced by 
frequent standing in pools of decomposing liq- 
uid manureand rotting dung heaps. Treatment: 
Mix 8 0z. of oil tar with 6 oz. of common fish 
oil; rub this well into the crust and hoof. 

HOOKS.—(See Eye, Inflammation of.) 

HYDROPHOBIA. — Generally produced by a 
bite from a rabid animal. The symptoms area 
depressed and anxious countenance; inquiring 
gaze, suddenly lighted up and becoming fierce 
and menacing from some unknown cause; there 


Countenance of a Horse in Hydrophobia. 


is a peculiar dread of water, and an irrepressible 
desire to bite those withinreach. Treatment: The 
horse should be shot as soon as the disease is 
discovered, as it jis incurable. 

HYSTERIA.—Caused by irritation of the uter- 
us, or some of its nerves. The symptoms are 
excitement and incapability of standing, and 
it appears as if some of the bones of the back 
were broken. Treatment: 1. Give 20 drops 
tincture aconite root, every 2 hours, while the 
symptoms last. Give the following to build up 
the strength of the mare: Sulphate of iron, 8 
dr.; 3 dr. gentian root; mix, aiid give in 1 dose, 
every day, for 1 week or 10 days. Feed well. 
—2. Give the following purgative ball: 5 dr. 
Barbadoes aloes; 1 dr. ginger; 1 dr. gentian 
root: syrup or soap to combine; give as 1 dose. 
Give also the following anodyne: 3 gr. sulphate 
of morphia; 1 dr. water; dissolve and inject 
with hypodermic syringe under the skin of the 
neck. 

INFLUENZA, or EPIDEMIC CATARRH.—Also 
callel Pink-Eye Distemper and Epizootic, Gen- 
erally prevails in wet and damp seasons, or 
when horses are crammed together in stock 
yards and stables, and filthiness is allowed to 
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predominate. The symptoms are » cough 
slight watery or thin mucous discharge from 
the nostrils; eycs become very red; water col- 
lects inthe inner corner of the cye; pulse very 
quick; appetite fails; oxcessive debility; heart 
sometimes violently agitated; flanks heaving, 
and feet sometimes hot; in the early stages the 
membranes of the nose will be found pale, or 
of a leaden color. In some instances the disease 
is ushered inwith achill. Treatment: If inflam- 
mation runs high, give for several days the fol- 
lowing : Tartar emetic and nitrate of potash, of 
each, 2 dr.; make into a ball with molasses, and 
give at night. Give also in a pail of water, 1 oz. 
spirits nitre, twice a day, or 2 dr. extract bella- 
donna, dissolved in water. When the inflam- 
mation is reduced, give 1 of the following balls, 
night and morning: Pulverized gentian root 
and nitrate of potassa, of each, 1 0z.; pulverized 
Jamaica ginger, $ 0z.; ground fenugreek seeds, 
6 dr.; mix with molasses, and divide into 8 balls. 
In pure cases of debility, or in the early stages, 
previous to extensive inflammation being estab- 
lished, give 1 of the following twice a day: Sul- 
phate of iron (green vitriol), 2 0z.; pulverized 
ginger, 1 oz.; pulverized gentian root, 2 02z.; 
mix with molasses, and divide into 8 balls. If 
the lungs are affected, give the following twice 
a day: Tartar emetic and pulverized digitalis, 
of each, 1 sc.; nitrate of potash, 3 dr.; mix with 
molasses. Linseed tea or oatmeal gruel should 
be given frequently. No hay should be given 
unless the bowels are in good condition. If the 
liver is affected (which may be known by the 
yellow tinge of the mucous membrane; dun 

small and hard; horse lying on his side, an 


Blistered Throat. 


occasional fits of uneasiness), give the following, 
but it must not be repeated: 3 dr. Barbadoes 
aloes; calomel and pulverized digitalis, of each, 
3 dr. make into a ball with molasses. When 
there is soreness or swelling of the throat, the 
parts should be 
freely  blistered. 
If the cough con- 
tinues trouble- 
some afterwards, 
nseton should 
be inserted in the 
throat in the po- 


sition shown in 
the illustration. 


This disease often 

spreads rapidly. 

Green food must ao 

be given as early Seton in the Throat. 


as possible; and in a neighborhood where the 
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attack has commenced, each horse should be 
given 1 or 2 oz. of hyposulphite of soda (accord- 
Ing to size), once a day, in water, as a precaution- 
ary measure. 

INTERFERING, or CUTTING.—Caused by bad 
shoeing, weakness, malformation, or thinness in 
flesh. The point where the foot is struck is 
sue plain; there is a smooth surface on the 

ot and blood on the hoof. Treatment: This re- 
quires anicely-fitting boot placed on the bruised 
leg to prevent injury. (See Interfering in SHoE- 
ING.) Have the horse well shod, and apply the 
following lotion, 3 times a day: 1 oz. muriate 
of ammonia; 1 oz. nitrate of potash; 1 qt. wa- 
ter; mix. 

IRIS, Inflammation of (Iritis).— Caused by 
cold and exposure. The symptoms are, redness 
of the eye, and muddy color of the cornea. The 
iris is a little changed in color. Treatment: 
Apply moist poultices to the eye to allay irrita- 
tion. Give the following ball: 1 dr. calomel; 
1 dr. ginger; 5 dr. Barbadoes aloes; 1 dr. gen- 
tian root; molasses or soap, to mix; give as 1 
dose. Apply 3 times, daily, with a small cam- 
el’s hair brush, the following mixture: 12 gr. 
nitrate of silver; rain water, 4 oz. The brush 
to be dipped in the mixture and drawn lightly 
across within the eye. Cover the face of the 
horse with a green cloth. 

ITCH.—(See Mange.) 

JAUNDICE.—This is the result of an obstruc- 
tion of the gall duct, causing a yellow discolor- 
ation of the mucous membrane. The animal 
hangs his head, is dull and mopy, and becomes 
very poor in flesh. Treatment: Give 2 dr. cal- 
omel, made into a bolus with flaxseed meal and 
molasses, followed in 24 hours by the following 
purgative ball: Barbadoes aloes, 5 dr.; ginger, 
1 dr.; gentian root, 1 dr.; molasses or soap, to 
combine; give as 1 dose. The animal should 
have moderate exercise daily; his body should 
be kept warm; and if there is pain in the right 
side, apply a blister. If necessary, the calomel 
may be repeated in scruple doses once a week. 

JUGULAR VEIN, Inflammation of.—(See Vein, 
Inflammation of.) 

KIDNEYS, Inflammation of.—Caused by bad 
provender, hard work, slipping, taking a sud- 
den cold after a hard day’s work or drive, or 
after being under the saddle fora long time; and 
also by an indiscriminate use of nitre or other 
diuretics. The symptoms are, quickened and 
short breathing, suggestive of pain; more or 
less fever, with quick hard pulse; unwillingness 
to move the hind legs, which the animal strad- 
dles apart when he walks, looking anxiously 
around to his flanks; urine scanty and high 
colored, and sometimes bloody. The horse sel- 
dom lies down, almost refuses to move about, 
and crouches beneath pressure made over the 
kidneys. Treatment: Use hot fomentations 
over the kidneys, and change the cloths often. 
In the Ist stage, give 10 gr. powdered opium 
and 15 gr. calewel: sprinkled on the tongue; 
repeat every hour or two, for a few times, or 
while the acute stage continues. No food will 
be necessary during the acute stage, but set be- 
fore the horse a pailful of good linseed tea, and 
allow him to drink all he will. If the pulse is 
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quick and hard, give 20 drops aconite root, eith- 
er between doses of opium and calomel, or after 
it has been given, and repeat until the pulse be- 
comes slower and softer. Give the horse one 
month’s rest, and use carefully for some time. 
KNEE. Broken.—Knees are always broken by 
falling on them. There will be a ragged wound, 
the skin hanging off, the ends of the tendons 
protruding, and sometimes the white bones of 
the joint can be seen and felt. Treatment: Pro- 
cure a pail of milkwarm water, and a large 
sponge. Dip the sponge in the pail, and squeeze 
out the water above the knee. Continue to do 
this, but do not dab or sop the wound itself. 
The water, flowing over the knee, will wash away 
every impurity. Then, with a probe, gently: ex- 
bere the bag. If dirt has entered it, place a 
arge spatula under the 
knee; then take a knife with 
a sharp point, but with its 
edge blunted the 2 posterior 
thirds of its length; guard 
the point with a lump of 
beeswax ; introduce this in- 
to the sac, and drive the 4 
point through the bottom 
of the bag. An opening 
will thereby be created 
through which the dirt and 
pus will gravitate. If the 
probe enters the knee of the 
flexed leg unopposed # in., 
ush it no further; be sat- 
isfied that the cavity is opened. 
horse’s_ head, Mii ll il 
and get some 
cold water, to 
every qt. of 
which add 2 
oz. tincture of 
arnica. Poura 
little of this 
into a saucer, 
and then dip 
asponge into 
the liquid. 
Squeeze the 
avenge dry ieee < 
above the ia : 
joint. Do this Manner of Opening the 
every 4 hour, Dirt Sac. 
for 84 days, both by day and night. If at the 
end of that time all is going well, the head may 
be released; but should the knee enlarge and 
become sensitive, while the animal refuses to 
put the foot to the ground, withdraw the seton; 
give no hay, but all the oats and beans that can 
be eaten, with 2 pots of stout each day. Place the 
horse in slings; apply the arnica tt \y!utay 
lotion until ae takes place; whee iy 
then resort to the chloride of zine na iN 
lotion, 1 se. to the pt., and continue Wk ae 
to use this as has been directed. 
KNEE, Capped. — This consists 
in inflammation and effusion of 
fluid in the superficial bursa under 
the skin in front of the knee. T’reat- 
ment: The same as that for Hock, 
Capped, which see. 


MM 

Probing a Broken 
Knee. 

“Rack up” the 
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KNEE, Sprung. — The cause of this is sprain 
of the suspensory ligaments, soreness of the feet 
and joint. It may be known by a deviation 
from the straight line at the knee and thick- 
ness of the back tendons. Zvreatment: Clip the 
hair from the back tendons and shower with 
cold water several times a day. Rub well in the 
following blister: Powdered cantharides, 4 0z.; 
lard, 2 0z.; mix. The shoes should be removed, 
the feet pared down, and the heels opened. 

LACHRYMAL DUCT, Obstruction of. — This 
small canal leading from the eyes into the nose 
to carry away superfluous moisture, is sometimes 
closed from inflammation, and the water of the 
eyes flows over the face. Treatment: Swab the 
nostrils with weak tobacco water and afterwards 
with clear water. If this does not effect a cure, 
inject warm water up the nasal termination of 
the duct by means of a fine pointed syringe. 

LAMPAS.—Generally occurs in young horses 
that are kept up and fed upon solid food, which 
causes irritation of the stomach. Treatment: 
Give a dose of 1 pt. of linseed oil and repeat in 
2 days; then give 1 dr. of gentian root, powder- 
ed, in the food twice a day. The swollen parts 
may be scored slightly with a sharp knife and 
rubbed with powdered borax. 

LEG. Fracture of. — The horse has not the 
power to move, and isin great pain; excitement, 
sweating, ete. Treatment: If in the summer 
season, place the horse in the field or yard, but 
in winter in a large, comfortable stable or in the 
barn-yard, if well protected from wind and 
storm. Do not give too much bedding nor al- 
low anything to be in the way of the foot, so 
that it can be carried without interruption. Give 
25 drops tinct. aconite root every 5 hours, forthe 
first 20 or 25 hours, to lessen the fever and pain. 
Place the broken leg in a position as near like 
the other as possible in shape and also (by actual 
measurement) to be of the same length, for it 
is by neglecting the measurement that some are 
left to unite shorter than the sound leg. When 
the 'eg is placed in the same shape and length 
of the sound one, apply a good coating of tar to 
the leg, around, below and above the point of 
fracture. Then wrap the whole leg in carded 
cotton or coarse tow, and place over this splints 
cut out of pieces of boards, which will rest even- 
ly upon the leg prepared as above, and fill all 
unevenness with tow. or cotton. Have 3 or 4 
splints, so as to hold the leg in position constant- 
ly. Secure the whole by carefully applying a 
strong bandage or by tying with soft cord, and 
make it perfectly secure, so that the horse 
will not move the leg where fractured before it 
has time to unite. Examine thesplints daily and 
see that they do not get loose, The horse may 
also be suspended in a sling, if thought best to 
do so. 

LEUCOMA.—Consists in more or less opacity 
of the cornea, existing as a scar resulting from 
a wound or ulcer, or is the result of acute in- 
flammation of the eye. Treatment: Keep the 
animal in a dark place; give laxative food; al- 
so 1 dr. dose of calomel once a week; apply 
continually the following eye-lotion; 10 gr. ni- 
trate of silver; 1 oz. water; mix. 


LEUCORRHEA. — This is caused by an attack 


of inflammation which produces a discharge 
from the vagina or womb; it often follows diffi- 
cult parturition. Treatment: To open the bow- 
els, give the following draught: Linseed oil, 8 
oz.; infusion of aloes, 3 0z.; tincture of gentian, 
2 oz.; mix, and administer after a fast of several 
hours ; give easily digested food and the follow- 
ing powders in the food morning and_night.: 
Sulphate of iron, 8 0z.; carbonate of soda, 1 oz! 
ground gentian, 3 0z.; apply the following dress- 
ing to the vagina: Tannic acid, 2 dr.; spirits of 
wine, 1 oz.; laudanum, 3 0z.; water, 1 pt. 

LICE.—Tvreatment: They may be desteoyed 
by rubbing into the roots of the hair white pre- 
cipitate, in powder, taking care to avoid sweat- 
ing the horse or wetting his skin for some days 
afterwards. 

LOCK-3AW, or TETANUS. — This almost al- 
ways follows some operation, or a severe injury 
in which a nerve has been implicated, the 
most frequent causes being the piercing of the 
sole by a nail, or a prick in shoeing, or the op- 
erations of docking, nicking, castration, ete. 
The symptoms are a permanent rigidity of cer- 
tain voluntary muscles, and especially of the 
lower jaw. The mouth is kept rigidly shut, the 
masseter muscles feeling as hard as a deal board; 
one or both sides of the neck are rigid; upon lift- 


Test for Tetanus. 


ing the head, the haw projects over the eye; 
the nostrils are dilated; the ears erect and stiff, 
and the countenance as if horror-struck; at first 
the extremities are seldom involved, but as the 
disease progresses their control is first lost, and 
then they become rigid like the neck and head; 
the patient is scarcely able to stand, and plants 
his feet widely apart to prop himself up, while 
at last the tail also becomes a fixture ; the pulse 
varies a good deal, in some cases being quick, 
small and hard, and in others slow and labored. 
Treatment: Administer a strong purging ball 
or drink, assisted by injections of 1 pt. linseed 
oil to 1 gal. warm water, at the same time 
applying a strong blister from the poll to the 
rump, and even on the side; when the physic 
begins to act, give a hypodermic of 8 gr. of sul- 
phate of morphia, dissolved in 2 dr. of warm 
water, under the skin of the neck every 4 hour, 
until narcotism is performed; and aid the effect 
of this anodyne by inhalations of chloroform va- 
por, as may be needed for relaxation of thesymp- 
toms. Place a bucket of cold, thin gruel where 
the horse can get at it, without an effort to him. 
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self to reach it. Renew it once a day, and keep 
it sweet. If the horse is unable to open his mouth, 


Mode of Feeding a Horse with Tetanus. 
the medicine and met food should be given 


through atube passed through one of the nostrils 
and down into the throat. 

LIVER, Inflammation of.—The symptoms are 
fever; rapid pulse ; bowels generally confined; 
legs cold; mouth hot; membranes of nose and 
eyes much reddened ; respiration rapid; there 
are no intervals of rest, the horse is up and down, 
rolling and pawing continually. Treatment: 
Give i pt. linseed oil, with 10 drops croton oil 
added; and apply a blister over the loins; 
follow the oil with five drops tincture of aconite 
root every hour for 5 or 6 Hone: then every 3 
hours, until about 10 doses have been given. 
Apply blankets wrung out in scalding water to 
the belly, and keep up for several hours, and 
give injections of Castile soap and water. Repeat 
the oil if necessary. The diet should be confined 
to green food if possible. 

LUNGS, Congestion of.—(See Pnewmonia.) 

MALANDERS AND SALLENDERS. — These 
eruptions are both of the same nature, differing 
only in the locality where they are displayed. 
The former shows itself in the flexure at the back 
of the knee, and the latter at the bend of the 
hock. The symptoms are shown in the appear- 
ance of afoul scurf mixed with a few thin scabs, 
the skin underneath being stiff and unyielding. 
They are generally brought on by washing the 
legs and leaving them undried. Treatment: 
Wool the parts well with Castile soap, and rub 
well in the following every night: Cerate of su- 
peracetate of lead, 2 0z.; creosote, 10 drops ; 
mix. If the skin 
continues to be 
very hard and stiff, 
a little glycerine 
should be brushed 
on 2 or 8 times a 
week. 

MANGE, or ITCH. 
—Due to the irri- 
tation and _ ulcera- 
tion caused by the 
burrowing of mi- 
nute insects. Va- 
rious causes pre- 
dispose animals to 
afford develop- 
ment to the mange 


Mange Mite. 


parasites and to aggravate their ravages, such as 
neglect, dirt, starvation, ill-usage, ete., and in cu- 
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ring the ailment these must be remedied. The 
first symptom is an excessive itching, causing 
the horse to rub himself eagerly against any 
obstacle; the skin becomes scabby, the hair falls 
off in patches, leaving the skin at first smooth, 
with a few small red patches, each of which 
contains one of the parasites, technically known 
as Acari; in time the pimples multiply, hard- 
en into scabs, under which the acari may be 
found like mites in cheese. The, constant irrita- 
tion makes the horse feverish, thin and wretched. 


Test for Mange. 
To test its presence, scratch the roots of the 
mane, andthe horse will exhibit pleasure. T'reat- 
ment: Give the horse a good scrubbing, with a 
coarse brush, and then wash him well with Cas- 
tile soap and soft water, and dry carefully. As 
soon as the horse is thoroughly dried, apply an 
ointment made as follows: sulphur, 4 0z.; lard, 
10 0z.; carbolic acid, $ 0z.; mix. 
MEGRIMS.—(See Brain, Inflammation of.) 
MENINGITIS, Cerebro-Spinal.—This is the re- 
sult of badly ventilated stables and a plethoric 
condition of the body. It may be known by the 
animal exhibiting great uneasiness; excited 
breathing; inability to swallow; staggering in 
his gait. Treatment: Give the following: 4 0z. 
bromide of potassa; 2 oz. tinct. belladonna; 2 
ts. water; give 2 oz.every 2 hours. Keep hot 
lankets along the spine, after bathing it well 
with mustard and water, well rubbed. If the 
throat is sore, apply a good blister. If the ani- 
mal does not show signs of improvement in 2 or 
3 days, give the following: 4 oz. pulverized cap- 
sicum; 1 oz. camphor; mix, and divide into 12 
powders; give 1 in a teacupful of water, 3 times 
aday. Make him a good bed, and turn him over 
occasionally. Ifa horse survives the 4th or 5th 
day he generally recovers. 


MOUTH, Excoriated Angles of.—Caused by an 


Excoriated Angles Sensibility of Mouth 
of the Mouth. Destroyed. 
abuse of the reins. The bit injures the lower 


jaw bone, so as to kill a portion of it. The cor- 
ners of the mouth become very sore, and if al- 
lowed to continue doing harm, the mouth loses 
all sensibility. Zvreatment: Apply the follow- 
ing wash, gently, after every coding and water- 
ing: 2 sc. chloride zinc; 2 pts. water; 2 dr. es- 
sence of aniseed. 
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MOUTH, Parrot.—The upper incisors project 
over the lower ones, and meeting with no antag- 
onist, they grow very long, 
and from their form are . 
likened to the bill of a par- 
rot. The horse is igable to 
graze. Treatment: File off 
the teeth even with the low- 
er ones. 

MOUTH, Scald. —This is 
caused by giving strong medicine instead of di- 
luting it as directed. 
The whole inside of 
the mouth will be 
found to beswollen; 
Saliva flows from it 
with constant motion 
and repeated smack- 
ing of the lips; if it 
is very bad, it will 
skin in spots. Treatment : Give soft food, and 
use 8 times a day the wash recommended for 
Aphtha, which see. 

MUSCLES, Atrophy of, or SWEENY.—This is 
a shrinking of the muscular tissue, and may be 
known by the hollow surface which will be 
found in the place of the muscle, and is caused 
by sprains, bruises or severe pressure. T'reat- 
ment: Frequent applications of the tincture of 
cantharides will generally re-develop the mus- 
cles; but if it does not, after 8 or 4 weeks, se- 
tons should be inserted over the shrunken por- 
tions, about 2 or 8 in. apart, the extent of the 
atrophy; about twice a week apply a fly blister 
to the setons; let the setons remain in 3 or4 
weeks; give gentle exercise. 

MUSCLES, Rupture of.—This is the result of 
severe sprains or over exertion. 'Thesymptoms 
are lameness, pain and swelling, and inability to 
move. Treatment: To allay the inflammation, 
bathe with warm water, and apply the following 
liniment: Tincture of arnica, 1 oz.; tincture of 
opium, 1 0z.; water to make 1 pt.; mix, and ap- 
ply 8 times a day; when the inflammation is 
subdued, apply tincture of cantharides till the 
part is blistered; grease the part till it is healed, 
after which blister again, and repeat this treat- 
ment during several weeks, giving mild exercise. 

NASAL GLEET.—This is a chronic discharge 
from the nostrils of a whitish 
matter, and is generally caus- 
ed by neglecting to treat ca- 
tarrh and colds properly. The 
symptoms are, distortion of 
the face; partial enlargement 
and softening of the facial 
bones; irregular discharge of 
fetid pus from one nostril. 
The discharge is increased or 
brought down by feeding off 
the ground, or by trotting 
fast. Treatment: If there is 
no bulging of the bone, syr- 
inge out the nostril with warm 
water, and inject a little of the 
following lotion night and 
morning for a month, using a 


Scald Mouth. 


Nasal Gleet. 


long nozzled syringe: 2 dr. carbolic acid; 1 pt. 
water; mix. Give the following ball, once ev- 


| Foot, Heavy Horses. 


ery 24 hours: $ oz. balsam copaiba; 4 gr. pow- 
dered cantharides; cubebs, a sufficiency. If the 
foregoing should affect the urinary system, 
change it for 4 dr. doses of extract of belladon- 
na, dissolved in 1 wineglass of water. Give 
these every 4th day, and on such occasions re- 
peat the belladonna every hour, until the appe- 
tite has been destroyed. 

NAVICULAR DISEASE.—Caused by hard work 
upon pavements, producing slight ; 
inflammation, which is neglected, 
and the horse is kept at work, so 
that the inflammation continues 
until it ends in ulceration. The 
symptoms are, an undue amount 
of heat in the foot, the pointing 
of the toe, and a peculiar round- 
ing forward of the fetlock joint. 
Treatment: Bleed the foot, pare Navicutar 
the sole thin, and cover the foot Disease. 
with linseed poultices for a week; keep a seton 
in the foot for a month; the pastern also may 
be blistered. In bad cases, resort to neurotomy, 
but do so upon the second attack of lameness; 
because continued disease disorganizes the in- 
ternal structure of the hoof, and also occasions 
the sound foot to be attacked by navicular dis- 
ease. 

NECROSIS, or DEAD BONE.—This is the re- 
sult of external violence, which causes the bone 
to perish. It may be known by openings in the 
skin and flesh, from which pus exudes and some- 
times a piece of dead bone will pass out with 
the pus. Caries is present when the bone is im- 
paired only, and necrosis when the bone is en- 
tirely dead, and the functions have entirely ceas- 
ed. Treatment: Make the openings large, to 
allow the pus to escape freely; keep the parts 
clean, and, if the disease is on the surface, dress 
3 times a day with the following lotion: Carbolic 
acid, 4 0z.; linseed oil, 4 pt.; mix. Ifthe cavi- 
ties are deep, inject the following lotion : Car- 
bolic acid, 1 part; water, 80 parts; mix, and in- 
ject 3 times a day. 

OVERREACH.-—A tread upon the heel of the 
coronet of the fore foot by the shoe of the cor- 
responding hind foot, and either inflicted by the 
toe, or by the inner edge of the inside of the 
shoe. Treatment : The weight of the fore shoe 
should be mostly on each side, and the web at 
the toe as narrow as possible. The hind shoe 


Tread upon Hind 


Tread upon Hind 
Foot, Light Horses. 


must be set back from the toe about 3 in., and 
the toe calk as far back on the web as possible; 
the toe of the hoof should project over the shoe. 
The bruises may be treated by the application 


of tincture of arnica in full strength, which 
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will dry them up and prevent suppuration. If, 
however, the heel is very much bruised, a poul- 
tice must be applied; but even then a little tine- 
ture of arnica should be sprinkled on it. When 
the bruise is so severe that a slough or core 
comes away, the wound may ke dressed with a 
piece of lint, dipped in a solution of nitrate of 
silver, 8 gr. to the oz. of disvilled water, and over 
this a bran poultice. In most cases it is better 
to foment the part well and then apply the tinc- 
ture of arnica. 

PARALYSIS, or PALSY.— Usually the result of 
lead poisoning, injuries to the back, sunstroke, 
etc. The horse lies helpless, and while he can 
move himself forward, is powerless behind, and 
the muscles are as soft and quiet as they would 
be after death. Treatment: Open the bowels 
if they are the least costive and give internally 
1 of the following powders night and morning ; 
nux vomica, 1 0z.; pulverized gentian root, 2 02.; 
Jamaica ginger, 1 0z.; mix, and divide into 12 
powders. Apply warm sheep-skins to the loins, 
succeeded by the following application: 1 pt. of 
linseed oil; 4 oz. spirits hartshorn; shake well 
before using. Perfect rest and moderate diet. 
are necessary. 

PARAPHIMOSIS. —In this disease the penis 
protrudes from the sheath, and on account of the 
constriction of the prepuce, the animal is unable 
to retractit. It may be caused by an accident, an 
operation, by castration, or debility. Treatment: 
It should be bathed with cold water, and the fol- 
lowing lotion applied 3 times a day: Sugar of 
lead, 1 oz.; water, 1 pt.; mix; pass a bandage 
across the loins to support the penis. If this 
fails to cure, slit the sheath up a little ways and 
replace the organ. 

PAROTID DUCT, Fistula of.—This resembles a 
round ball attached to the lower jaw. It may 
be caused by hay seeds or other substances get- 
ting into the mouth of the duct during mastica- 
tion. The duct greatly enlarges behind the 
obstacle, which, becoming swollen, prevents the 


Parotid Duct Distended by Salivary Calculus. 


secretion from entering the mouth. Great agony 
is occasioned by every mouthful masticated. The 
duct bursts, anda fistulous opening is established, 
through which the saliva jerks at each motion of 
thejaw. From the absence of a secretion im- 
portant to digestion, the flesh wastes, and the 
animal soon assumes a miserable appearance. 
Treatment : Make an adhesive fluid with gum 
mastic and spirits of wine; or with india rub- 
ber and sulphuric ether. When the horse is not 
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feeding, pare the hardened edges from the wound; 
cover the orifice with a piece of strained india 
rubber; over this put a layer of cotton; fasten 
one end to the horse’s cheek by means of the 
adhesive fluid; that having dried, fasten the 
other end tightly down. Place other layers of 
cotton over this, allowing each layer to cross the 
other, and fastening all tothe cheek. Fasten 
the head up; allow the horse to remain thus until 
the cotton falls off,and only give gruel for food. 
Put tan under the feet; and should the first 
trial not succeed, repeat it. 

PAROTID GLAND, Inflammation of.—Usually 
caused by cold or from injury. It may be 
known by theswelling, soreness, hot, dry mouth, 
and more or less fever. Treatment: Bathe the 
swollen glands with hot water and place linseed 
poultices upon them; give the following mix- 
ture: Tincture aconite root, 1 dr.; fluid extract 
belladonna, 2 dr.; sweet spirits nitre, 2 0z.; car- 
bonate of ammonia, 1 0z.; nitrate of potash, 1 
oz.; water to make 1 pt.; mix, and give a teas- 
poonful every 2 hours. 

PATELLA, Dislocation of. — This is displace- 
ment of the whirlbone of the stifle, and may be 
known by the horse being unable to bring the 
leg under his body. Treatment: Attach a rope 
to the pastern ot the leg which is dislocated; _ 
carry the end of the rope through a ring, or 
over a beam at or about the horse’s head; place 
the ends of the rope in the hands of 1 or2 strong 
men (telling them not to pull till a man is place 
at the head of the horse to keep him steady) ; 
have another man at the leg with 1 hand placed 
firmly on the point of the hock-joint pulling 
towards himself, and the other pushing firmly 
against the dislocated joint; then let the men 
on the rope pull firmly and gently, till the foot 
is brought fairly in under the horse’s body; 
after which remove the rope, and keep the 
horse quiet for a day or two. 

PHARYNX, Inflammation of.—-This isusually the 
result of an inflammation of the top of the 

ullet; caused by some obstruction lodging 
there. The symptoms are pain in swallowing, 
violent coughing, and when liquids are poured 
down they are quickly forced out through the 
nostrils. Treatment: Pass the hand to the back 
of the mouth, and remove the foreign substance, 
if it can be seized, but, if not, the forceps or a 
piece of hooked wire must be used, and the ob- 
struction removed in a gentle manner, as it will 
require much time and patience. 

PHIMOSIS.—This is a constriction of the pre- 
puce or sheath at its extremity, which may en- 
tirely prevent the passage of urine, and is caus- 
ed by wounds or blows inflicted on the sheath, 
swelling of the sheath in castration, or by the 
sting of venomous insects. Treatment : Give 
pene of exercise, fomentations, diuretics, and 

and friction; if these fail to relieve, divide the 
constricting prepuce just so far as to allow of 
the escape of the penis, and promote free urin- 
ation. 

PLEURISY. — Caused by exposure to cold 
when the body is in a heated condition, or by 
broken ribs or wounds. The symptoms are a 
chill, fever, and occasional painful and short 
cough, and careful breathing, and a disinclin- 
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ation to turn short; a peculiar line will usually 
be seen running from the haunch, round the 
belly to the breast bone. Treatment: Blister 
both sides of the chest, and bathe the legs in hot 
water; or boil bran, and then put an old pant- 
aloon leg on over his, and fill in around with 
hot bran; this will get up a circulation in the 
extremities. Then give 10 gr. tartar emetic; 
2-dr. laudanum; 2 dr. tincture digitalis; and 1 
dr. nitre, once in 2 hours, till relief is experien- 
ced. Keep well covered with warm clothing; 
keep the fase warm by hot applications and 
bandages. Use 1 oz. cream tartar, in 2 qts. te- 
pid water, for a drink. 

PNEUMONIA, or LUNG FEVER.—One of the 
most frequent causes of this disease, is to drive 
against a cold wind after being taken from a 
warm, tight and poorly ventilated stable, where 
several horses have remained through the night; 
or some different alterations of heat, cold, or 
moisture in an animal not accustomed to work, 
or in one not in proper condition to work. The 
horse will often have a discharge from the nos- 
trils; a chill, followed by fever, which is in- 
creased for a short time; cold legs and ears, 
quick and wiry pulse, quick and difficult breath- 
ing, pain in the chest, which is aggravated by 
coughing, and a quivering of the muscles of the 
side and breast. Treatment : Give tartar emet- 
ic, every 3 hours, in 10 gr. doses, with 2 dr. of 
laudanum and 1 dr. of nitre, to increase the ac- 
tion of the kidnevs; apply mustard to the chest 
externally, or, if the disease is severe, blister 
both sides of the chest. The diet should con- 
sist of bran mashes, gruel, and a little hay or 
green food; the bowels must be kept open by 
salts or oil. A cool, airy stable, and warm cloth- 
ing are indispensable. 

POLL EVIL.— Produced by a blow on the 
poo ridge at the top of the poll. It may 

e known by a painful swelling on the poll. The 
nose is protruded, and the head kept as motion- 
less as possible; the animal hangs back when it 
is feeding from the manger. Pressure, or en- 
forced motion, excites resistance and swelling. 


First Stage of Poll Evil. 


The swelling bursts in several places, from 
which exudes a foul, fistulous discharge. Treat- 
ment: Open the swelling as soon as it has be- 
come a little soft, before the pus has time to 
burrow down among the bones, and thus pre- 
vent the spread of the disease. Make a large 
opening, so as to allow all the pus to escape, 
and clean out well, if necessary, with a swab, so 
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as to remove all the pus, and do this twicea day, 
as long as any pus remains. Syringe out with 
a solution of carbolie acid, $ oz. to each pt. of 
soft water. Give internally the following: 4 oz. 
pulverized Socotrine aloes; 4 02. soft soap; 1} 
Ibs. linseed meal; mix with molasses; dose, 1 
oz. twice a day. Nux vomica, in 4 dr. doses, 
may be used with good effect, 

POLYPUS, Nasal.—This is an appendage like 
a tumor, which grows in the nostril. It may be 
known by the difficult breathing of the animal. 


Nasal Polypus. 


Treatment : The horse must be cast, the side 
containing the polypus being uppermost. Catch 
firm hold of the polypus with the forceps for 
the purpose, then revolve 
them several times, which 
motion will twist and rup- 
ture it. Or, procure a fine 
hollow tube, 18 in. long, 
having at one end a cover 
made to screw on and off; 
the opposite extremity must 
be open, and should have 
a cross bar attached ex- 
ternally, 1 in. from the ter- 
mination. Upon the cov- 
er bore 2 holes, sufficiently 
large to admit a fine wire; push a piece of zine 
wire, 1} yds. long, through one of the holes on 
the unscrewed cover and down the tube; screw 
on the cover; fasten the projecting end of the 


Polypus Forceps. 


Tube for Removal of Nasal Polypus, 
wire to the cross bar; return the wire through 
the other hole, and passing down the tube, leave 
it hanging free; form of the wire a loop large 


enough to surround the polypus; pass it over 
the head of the polypus; by means of the tube 
work the loop forward, tightening the wire as 
the size of the polypus diminishes. "When the 
wire is round the pedicle, fix it by winding it al- 
so over the cross sid then slowly make turns 
with the tube, observing the growth while so 
doing. When the tumor changes color, or the 
animal exhibits pain, release the wires from the 
cross bar and withdraw the tube, leaving the 
ends of the ligature protruding from the nostril 
and turned up on one side of the face. The next 
day, ifthe tumor has not lost the living hue, 
reinsert the wires into the tube, fix them again 
on the cross bar, and give another turn or two; 
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when the tumor appears dead, twist the tube till 
the pedicle gives way. 

POX.—This disease usually attacks the limbs, 
but sometimes other parts of the body. It shows 
itself by slight fever for 2 or 8 days, and swell- 
ing of the affected part; then lumps break out, 
which are at first red, and then enlarge and be- 
come yellow. Treatment: Bathe the parts with 
warm water, once or twice a day, and then 
eae them over when dry. Give a laxative 
diet. If fever runs high, give the following ball: 
1dr. gentian root; 1 dr. ginger; 5 dr. Barba- 
does aloes; syrup enough to mix; make asa 
ball, and give as 1 dose. 

PRURIGO, or ITCHING SKIN.—The causes are 
generally a most liberal use of nutritious food, 
such as beans, salt, etc., and also a want of exer- 
cise and work. It may be known by the skin 
becoming thickened and scaly, which is attend- 
ed by constantitching. Treatment: Take away 
some hay. Give 2 bundles of grass per day. 
Allow 2 bran mashes each day till the bowels 
are open. Apply either of the following wash- 
es: Animal glycerine, 1 part; rose water, 2 
parts. Or, sulphuric acid, 1 part; water, 10 
pe Or, acetic acid, 1 part; water, 7 parts. 

rink: Liquor arsenicalis, 1 0z.; tincture of 
muriate of iron, 14 0z.; water, 1 pt.; 4 pt. to be 
given every night. Withdraw the drink a week 
after the disease has disappeared. Allow a pot 
of porter and an extra feed of oats each day. 

PUERPERAL FEVER. — This discase follows 
parturition, and is rendered worse by neglect 
and exposure to cold. There is fever, quicken- 
ed pulse, ears and extremities cold, constipation 
and inflamed udder. Treatment : The animal 
should be kept warm, and have good ventila- 
tion. Give soft food and pure water, in which 
mix a tablespoonful of sweet spirits of nitre, 
morning and night. Give 1 dr. calomel, and 10 
gr. powdered opium, 3 times a day. If there is 
constipation, give } pt. raw linseed oil every oth- 
er day. 

PURPURA HEMORRHAGICA. — This is often 
the result of typhoid catarrh, and also arises 
from defective ventilation, uncleanliness, bad 
water, etc. The attack is sudden. The body, 

% ‘aes head and limbs enlarge; con- 

a sciousness is partially lost. The 
horse stands, and the breathing 
is quickened. Through the 
skin there exudes serum, with 
blood. The nostrils and lips 
enlarge, and part of the swol- 
len tongue protrudes from the 
mouth. The appetite is not 
uite lost, though deglutition is 
ifficult. Thirst is great. Treat- 
ment: Bleed till the animal 
appears relieved. A second 
bleeding may be demanded, 
but it should be adopted with 
caution. Give 4 oz. of chloro- 


Purpura 
Hemorrhagica. form in 1 pt. linseed oil, in the 
Ist stage; repeat the dose in 4 hour. No amend- 
ment following, give 2 oz. of sulphuric ether in 
1 pt. of cold water; in 4 hour repeat the dose, if 
necessary. Perform tracheotomy, to ease the 
breathing. Incise the protruding tongue; then 
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squeeze out the fluid, and return the organ to 
the mouth. Should the skin slough, bathe the 
part with a solution of chloride of zine, 1 gr. to 
1 oz. of water. 

QUINSY.—(See Bronchitis.) 

QUITTOR. — Often produced by a blow or 
tread from another horse, ; ae 
but will take place from 
any severe bruise, an ab- 
scess forming in the coron- 
et, mostly on the inside, 
and often affecting the car- 4 if 
tilages. The symptoms are & > 
lameness, heat and tender- Quittor Before th 
ness of the part, occasion- Pis- Has 
al redness of the horn, and Brok Out 
absence of pun'cture. ies eas 
Treatment: Remove the animal’s shoe, to cut 
away any dead or discolored horn, so as to reach 
the seat of the suppuration, y 
and to allow it to escape 
by a more direct outlet; 
then apply hot water fo- 
mentations and_poultices 
for a few days. Should the 
sores show an indisposition 
to heal, the parts should be 
washed with a tolerably 
strong solution of sulphate 
of zine, or of bichloride of Pus Has 
mercury, 25 gr. of the latter Broken Out. 
to 1 oz. of water. The application of strong 
caustics is to be avoided. 

RAT-TAILS.—This disease is caused by neglect 
of simple eczema. It may be known by thick- 
ening of the skin, from which flows an abund- 
ant fluid ; scales are formed, and the hair grow- 
ing from the parts is glued together by the se- 
eretions. Treatment: The bowels should be 
opened, and the following salts given: Powder- 
ed nitrate of potash, 4 dr.; ground locust beans, 
1 oz.; ground coriander seeds, 1 0z. Bathe the 
affected parts, and apply the following lotion: 
Goulard’s extract, 2 ft 0z.; carbonate of ammon- 
ia, 1 dr; laudanum, 2 fl. oz. Give the following 
dose internally: Sulphur, 12 0z.; arsenic, 1 dr.; 
bruised coriander seed, 6 oz.; divide into 12 
powers, and give 1 daily. 

RHEUMATISM, or FOUNDER.—It is of 2 kinds, 
acute and chronic. Acute. This may be caused 
by sudden changes of temperature, over exertion 
on hard roads, over feeding, large draughts of 
cold water, standing in snow or ice water while 
warm; or it may be a sequel to strangles, influ- 
enza, etc. The horse stands upon his heels, 
with fore feet and legs stretched out as far as he 
can get them, so as to throw the weight off as 
much as possible; and he can scarcely be made 
to move; has fever and considerable constitu- 
tional disturbance; is extremely excitable, and 
breathes fast and laboriously. The coronet and 
hoof feel very hot, and, when wetted, may be 
seen to steam. Treatment: 1. Put the horse in a 
sling ; to the end of the cord append weights; 
soak the feet in warm water, in which a portion 
of an alkali has been dissolved. As soon as the 
hoof is softened, release the feet from the water 
and remove the shoes. Cut down the rim of the 
hoof all round to such an extent that only the 


ee 


Quittor After the 
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sole and the frog touches the ground. Do not 
pare away anything from the sole or frog. Then 


place him on an earthen floor and not ona plank | 
floor, unless it is kept well littered. Envelop the | 
feet. in large, soft, cold poultices of equal parts | 


of bran and linseed meal. If much tenderness 
prewails, scarify the skin above the hoof and 
place the feet in warm water to stimulate bleed- 
ing. Give 5 dr. of aloes, and 1 dr. each of podo- 
phyllin and capsicum, made into a ball. Give 
every hour from the beginning of the attack, 10 
drops tincture of aconite root, until 6 doses are 
given. IRfafter 2 or 3 days the fever and pain 
in the feet do not decrease, thin down the sole 
at tlhe toe, and make an incision sufficiently deep 
to start bleeding, and encourage by immersing 
the feet in warm water; then apply a blister 
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out; sometimes bleeding from the nose; loss of 
appetite for a day or two,and more or less fever. 
Treatment: Move the horse carefully to his 
box, and place a bandage with surcingle direct- 
ly over ihe fracture, drawing them middling 
tight to prevent working of the ribs. To control 
the fever, the following mixture may be used: 
1 dr. tincture aconite root; 2 dr. fl. extract of 
belladonna; water, to make 4 oz.; mix, and give 
1 teaspoonful every 2 hours. Give soft food; let 
the horse have perfect rest for several weeks. 
RICKETS, or BIG HEAD. — A disease of the 
bony structure. It is a gradual softening and 
enlargement of the bones, which become spongy 
and porous from want of proper nutrition. 
Treatment : Give the animal liberal, wholesome 
and very nutritious food, such as oats, barley 
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Soaking a Horse’s 
round the pastern. Give loosening food. Sub- 
sequently give liberty out of doors when the 
weather permits. — 2. Bed the horse well in a 
roomy box-stall, so that he can lie down; give 
20 drops tincture aconite root, in 4 pt. cold wa- 
ter, every 4 hours, until 6 or 8 doses have been 
given; apply a cloth, wet with ice water, to the 
feet, and keep wet with the same for several days 
until pain is allayed. Give plenty of cold water 
to drink, and rest until recovered; feed on grass 
and mashes. Chronic. First shown by aslight 
soreness or lameness, generally appearing in both 
fore feet. Treatment: Put the horse in a sling, as 
directed for acute form, and proceed in the same 
manner to remove the shoes. Omit all bleed- 
ing. If the bowels are costive, allow a portion 
of green food until the evil is removed; but do 
not produce purgation. Give night and morn- 
ing, 1 qt. of stout; allow 2 drinks, each contain- 
ing 1 oz. ether, in 4 pt. water, during the day. 
Give 4dr. doses of belladonnato allay any symp- 
tomsof pain. Give sound oats previously ground, 
and a moderate allowance of old beans. The wa- 
ter should be whitened and all hay withheld. 

RIBS, Broken.—The ribs are often broken by 
colliding with objects while running away, and 
by blows or kicks from other horses. There is 
displacement; there will be either bulging in or 
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Feet for Rheumatism. 


and bran, mixed or steamed, as 
chewing is often slow, painful and 
difficult. During the summer seas- 
on pasturage is beneficial. For in- 
ternal use, tonic remedies may be 
employed, such as 1 dr. of perox- 
ide of iron, and 2 dr., each, of pow- 
dered boneset and gentian, mixed 
together, and such a dose given 
among food, morning and even- 
ing, during every other week. 
RINGBONE.— Usually the result 
of weakness, hereditary predisposi- 
tion, concussion or sprain of the 


joint. The symptoms are, lame- Severe 
ness, soreness and swelling, which -Réngbone. 
either forms lumps on the pastern, | 1. The joint 
or runs ina circle clear around the Petween the 
a pastern bones, 
joint. Treatment: Pare off the showing the 
groove in 


toe; then apply wet bandages to 
reduce the inflammation; and for 
every qt. of water used for this 
purpose, add 1 teaspoonful, each, 
of arnica and alum. Give the ani- 
mal at the same time a dose of 
physic, 5 dr. aloes, or 1 1b. Glaub- 
er salts. When the tenderness has 
subsided, apply a blister, composed of 1 dr. 


which the ten- 
don of the ex- 
tensor pedis 
muscle repos- 
ed. 

2. The joint 
between the 
lower pastern 
and the bone 
of the foot. 
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of cantharides; 1 dr. of iodide of mercury; 5 | application of a blister or seton. If it arises 


gr. of camphor; 1 oz. lard; mix all together. 
Cut off the hair 
from the front 
and back of the 
joint, and apply 
rubbing in thor- 
oughly. When 
the blisteris well 
formed, wash off 
and dampen the 
surface daily 


Aggravated Horse with with a lotion 
Case Ringbone composed of 1 
“Ole Straining part compound 

Ringbone. Up-hill. tincture of io- 


dine, and 3 parts water. In very bad cases the 
blistering may have to be repeated. 
RINGWORM.—This is prcauced by the form- 
ation of afungoid crust ina circular form, which 
causes the hairs to break off and become stumpy; 
the crust be- 
comes white and 
soon. breaks 
downintoapow- 
dery condition ; 
and there is 
itching and ir- 
ritation of the 
skin. Treat- 
ment: Be very 
clean. Wash 
night and morn- 
ing, and, after- 
wards, apply 
the following 
ointment: Animal glycerine, 1 02.; spermaceti, 
1 oz.; iodide of ra 2dr. <A drink is likewise 
of use when employed with the ointment. Liq- 
uor arsenicalis, 1 oz.; tincture of muriate of 
iron, 14 0z.; water, 1 qt.; mix, and give every 
night $ pt. for a dose. Should the ulceration 
ee obstinate, apply permanganate of potash, 


f 
| 


Ringworm. 


:0z.; water, 80z. Or, chloride of zinc, 2 se.; wa- 
ter, 1 pt. Moisten the parts with a soft brush, 6 
times daily. Feed well, and do not work for 1 
month. 

ROARING. — This is caused when a partial 
obstruction to 
the passage of air 
to and from the 
lungs takes place, 
which thus causes 
the noise that 
gives its name to 
\ the disease; in 
‘the case of car- 
riage-horses, it is 
often caused by 
tight reining. 
Thesymptoms 
are a_ hard, dry, 
ED : and frequent 
Indicating Roaring. cough; difficult 
swallowing, the fluids returning by the nostrils; 
mucous membrane red, and pulse frequent. 
Treatment : If it is caused by an obstruction in 
the air-tube, from an injury or from the effect 
of an operation, relief may be obtained by the 


from a thickened state of the membrane of the 
bronchial tubes, apply irritants, such as binio- 
dide of mercury, to the exterior of the part af- 
fected, or insert a seton on both sides. 

RUPTURE, or HERNIA.—Generally t}e result 
of kicks, blows, strains in jumping, fading or 
pulling. It may be known by a soft swelling 
ona surface that should be smooth. Treatment: 
Push the part back; introduce skewers cross- 
wise through the skin over the opening, and 
wind silk round the skin below the ends of the 
skewers, middling tight; put on a compress, 
and give the part considerable pressure. Other 
operations are performed by veterinary surgeons, 
such as opening the skin and sewing up the 
opening in the abdominal wall with cat-gut 
sutures, injecting salt and water under the skin, 
ete. 

SADDLE AND HARNESS GALLS.—7reatment: 
1. Arrange the harness so as to give an even 
bearing on the back or shoulders. Bathe the 
parts several times a day with 1 pt. water, and 

pt. tinct. myrrh.— 2. Dress the parts with 
common salt dissolved in water, and the brine 
mixed with 4 its bulk of friar’s balsam. When 
the sores become firm and hard like warts, 7s 
ply the following ointment: 1 part of red iodide 
of mercury to 8 parts of hog’s lard, well mixed 
together; rub well into the parts; if they do 
not disappear in 5 or 6 days, repeat the appli- 
cation; apply lard once a day between each ap- 
plication, and occasionally wash the parts with 
warm water, and lard or oil the part when dry. 

SANDCRACK. — Caused frequently by bad 
shoeing, a false step, or by Wi py 14 
over exertion when Paving a 
load. It may be known by a 
fissure in_ the hoof, which be- 
gins at the coronet, the thin 
edge first breaking away. 
Treatment: Always pare out 
the crack, so as to convert it = 
into a groove. "When the Quarter 
erack is partial, draw a line Sandcrack. 
with a heated iron above and below the fissure. 
If the separation is all the 
way down the hoof, make 
a semi-circular line near 
the coronet, with the hot 
iron, or draw lines from 
the coronet to the crack, 
in the shape of a V, with 
the hot iron. Ifthe split 
is not clear through the 


er Sr 


Partial Quarter 
hoof, the edges may be Sandcrack Dressed 


drawn together by pushing and Shod. 
thin wire in short pieces through the holes 
across the fissure, and bend- } 

ing the ends over so they fy 
will meet; then melt a little - 
beeswax, by means of a 
heated iron, into the crack. 
When it occurs at the toe, 
cleanse the wound with & 
chloride of zinc lotion, 1 
gr. to the oz. of water, and 
then cut them off. After- 


Eradicating 
Sandcrack. 
ward place the foot in a poultice. Subsequent- 
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ly, pare down the edges of the crack while the | it to close up by provoking adhesive inflamma- 


horn is soft. Use the lotion frequently. Draw 


Bar Shoe for Toe 
Sand Crack. 


lines from the coronet to the crack, so as to cut 
off communication between the fissure and the 


newly-secreted horn. Shoe 
with a bar shoe, having the 
seat of the crack well eased 
off, and also a clip on either 
side. If the horse must work, 
lay a piece of tow saturated 
with the lotion into the crack; 


ENE bind the hoof tightly with 
——— wax-end; tie over all a strip 
Foot Dressed for of cloth, and give this a coat- 


ing of tar. When the horse 
returns, inspect the part. 
Wash out any grit with the chloride of zine 
lotion. Feed liberally on prepared food. 
SCRATCHES, or CHAPPED HEELS. — This 
disease is generally caused by filthy stables, 
where the animal stands 
constantly in manure; by 
overwork, or by traveling 
long in the mud, and by 
not being properly groom- 
ed at night. The symp- 
toms are adry and scurvy 
state of the skin of the 
heel, accompanied by red- 
ness, heat, and_ itching. 
See Grease.) Treatment: 
tive a dose of 12 oz. Ep- 
som salts, then 1 oz. hy- 
posulphite of soda, daily, 


Toe Sandcrack. 


2S haley? 
= ’ Ar for 2 or 8 weeks. The 
ee =6part should be dressed 


with cerate of acetate of 
lead, a little of which 
should be rubbed in every night. Next morn- 
ing some glycerine should be brushed on at 
least an hour before the exercise, and renewed 
before the daily work is commenced. This will 
prevent all risk of the skin cracking, while the 
ointinent will act beneficially on the vessels of 
the part. 

SCROTUM, Dropsy of. — The symptoms are 
enlargement, tenderness and softness. ’reat- 
ment: The water should be drawn off with a 
small trocar and eanula, and-tinetuze of iodine 
injected into the dropsical cavity, so as to cause 


Scratches. 


; hocked or cow- 


tion. 
SEEDY TOE. — This is caused by inherent 
weakness, undue shocks, or founder. It may be 
known by tap- 
ping the toe 
with a ham- (ty 
mer, and if it \¥/ 
is disunited, it 
will give a hol- 
low sound. 
Treatment: 
Find the ex- 


Ni 


= 
Toe 


tent of thesep- Seedy after Hoof after 
aration with a Removal of Removal of 
thin probe; Shoe. Seedy Toe. 


cut away the whole of the detached horn; place 
the horse in a loose box, 
and feed liberally; once 
every fortnight, for 2 
months, cut away so 
much of the outer wall 
as may be still disunited. 
It will take 3 or4 months 
for the hoof to grow 
down. 


Section of a Horse’s 

SHEATHS, Foul.— Soot Affected With 
Treatment: Parethe nails Seedy Toe. 
of the right hand smooth, and take as much clean 
lard, free from salt, as can be held by the points 
of the fingers and thumb; insert the hand to 
the bottom of the sheath, and as the hand is with- 
drawn leave all the lard. Repeat the operation 
2 or 8 times at intervals of about 2 days, and in 
9 cases out of 10 the horse will be all right. If 
not, wash out carefully with lukewarm water. 

SIDE BONE. — Generally caused by severe 
bruises or other injury to the feet. It may be 
known by striking near the lateral cartilages 
with a hammer, when the animal will show 
signs of pain; the cartilages become stiff, hard 
and enlarged, the action stilty, and the feet con- 
tracted. Treatment: Bathe with water contin- 
uously and place the following fly blister on the 
spots: Spanish flies, coarsely powdered, 8 02.3 oil 
of turpentine, 2 qts.; steep for 8 weeks; strain, 
and add 1 qt. of olive oil. 

SKULL, Fracture of.—Commonly caused by 
bruises, kicks and blows. It may be known by 
the external marks of violence, fever, and either 
stupor or delirium. Treatment: Remove the 
portion of bone that presses into the skuli, by 
trephining the 3 
bone, and treat 
as for a simple 
wound. If fever 
sets in, apply 
poultices of 
chopped ice and 
bran. 

SPAVIN.— 
There are sever- 
al forms of this 
disease. Sickle- 


hocked horses, 
are said to be 
most subject to 
it. To examine 


for a Spavim. 
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a horse ddl ee view the suspected joint from 
before, from 


ehind, and from either side. After- 


LAS 


WI 
fH 


i i i i oh 
the i‘ ty 
een 


A Sickle-Hocked or Cow-Hocked Horse. 


wards feel the hock. Bog spavin, generally caused 
by bruises, sprains, or by wounds 
or pricks from nails. It may 
be nas by the extensicn of 
the bursa or sheath of the true 
hock joint, and by the soft, yet 
firm swelling. Treatment: Bathe 
it continually with water, and 
apply a hot, soft oil meal poul- 
, tice for 2 or 8 days. hen 

_ the pain and lameness have 
Bog Spavin. disappeared, the following oint- 
ment should be applied: Tincture of iodine, 3 
0z3 aqua ammonia, 1 oz.; turpentine, 1 0z.; 
glycerine, 1 oz.; mix; and, after the skin has be- 
come sore, grease with lard until it heals. 
Bone spavin may result from constitutional 
causes, hard work, or bad 
shoeing. It is characterized 
by an objection to put the 
heel to the ground; by fre- 
quent stumbling or knuckling 
under of the lower joint ; and 
by stepping on the toe when 
running, causing the undue 
wearing at the toe of theshoe. 
Treatment: Bathe the parts 
with warm water, and let the 
animal have rest or cessation 


Bone Spavin. 
from hard work, or putting to moderate work 
on soft ground. The bony deposit, or inflam- 
mation, may be removed by repeated blisters. 


Use a hot iron only as the last resort. Blood 
spavin. Similar to bog, but more extended, and 
generally involves the front, inside and outside 
of the joint, giving it a rounded appearance. 
The swelling is soft and fluctuating. Young 
horses and colts, especially if driven or worked 
hard, are more liable to have this form of spav- 
in than older horses. Treatment: 4 lb. blood 
root; 1 qt. alcohol; 2 oz. tannin; } Ib. alum; 
mix, and let it stand, shaking it several times a 
day till the strength is all in the alcohol, and 
bathe the spavin twice a day, rubbing it in with 
the hand. Occult spavin. Similar to bone in. 
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its nature, the difference being that the location 
is within the joint, so that no enlargement is 
seen, which makes it more difficult to come to a 
definite conclusion as to its location, and conse- 
quently the horse is often blistered and torment- 
ed in nearly all parts of the leg but in the right 
place. The causes and effects are the same as 


Position of aSpavined Position of a Healthy 
Foot. Foot in Trotting. 


bone spavin, and it should be treated in the 
same way. When convalescent, give the fol- 
lowing: 4 oz. pulverized fenugreek seed ; 1 02. 
sulphate of iron ; 2 oz. gentian root; 3 oz. nux 
vomica; mix, and divide into 12 powders; give 
1 night and morning in the feed. Give a few 
carrots, and a little new grass, if itis to be had; 
a little walking exercise every day will be bene- 
ficial. Do not put to work for several days af- 
ter recovery. 
SPLINT.—This is produced by inflammation 
of the shank bone , 
from fast driving, or 
from the animal hav- 
M ing been overworked 
Ma when young. The 
symptoms are heat, 
tenderness, pain, and 4 
often lameness. Dish- 
ing, or carrying the 
front leg outward, 
when trotting, is bi 
thought bysometobe 3 gf iM 
an indication of splint, | 
- but many horses do 
= this that haye no 
splints. Treatment: 
The periosteum must 
be cut down and divi- 
ded by a small nar- pa vOlving ee 
row knife, to relieve knee joint. 
the tension and irri-, 2; A splint, 


s . interfering 
tation. Cutthe hairwith the ac- 


Serious 
Splints. 
1. A_ splint, 


Kinds of 
Splint. 

1 eee 
splint near the 
knee. 
P 2. Low apyne 
ar from the : A : 
knee. short; rub alittle of tion of the 


8; small ifs . back sinews. 
beng eee the following oint-~’3;° A small 


on thefront of ment into the skin, spt eee 
poe Nee ee covering the splinttenaon of an 
splint. every night, until a extensor mus- 
free, watery discharge “!¢- 
is produced from the surface: Biniodide of mer- 
cury, 2 dr.; lard, 1 oz.; mix. If, after a fort- 
night, the splint does not appear much reduced 
in size, the ointment should be re-applied, and 
repeated at similar intervals, 


STAGGERS,—(See Brain, Inflammation of.) 
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STOCKED or SWOLLEN LEGS.—(Scee Debility.) 
STOMACH, Inflammation of. — (Sce Bowels, 
Inflammation of. 


ay 


tH 


HNN 
) 


ae 
Stone Impacted Dctween. 


the Sole and the Web 
of the Shoe. 


ness, and a tender and painful spot on the foot. 
Treatment: Same as that for Overreach, which 
see. 

STRANGLES.—(See Throat, Sore.) 

SUNSTROKE.—Caused by over exertion or ex- 
posure to the sun in hot weather. The symp- 
toms are exhaustion and stupidity; and the a.i- 
mal falls to the ground, unable to go farther. 
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lock, hip, back, stifle joint, flexor tendon, sus- 
pensory ligaments, etc., caused by slipping, 
falling, overwork, ete. Whatever part is affect- 
ed the treatment is essentially the same. Frac- 
ture of the hip also 
requires the same 
treatment, as the 
bones cannot be got 
at to be set. The 
animal will always 
remain one-sided; 
but he may be just 
as useful as ever for 
ordinary work. 
Treatment: Apply 
cold douches to the 
part, pouring the 
water sometimes 
from a height ; keep 
the affected part 
swathed in cloths, 
wet with rum or di- 
luted aleohol. After 
the inflam mation : 
has somewhat sub- ara ae ; 
sided, use the follow- Fractured Hip. 
ing liniment: Tincture of arnica, tincture of 
opium, aqua ammonia, of each 2 0z.; water, 1 
pt-; mix and rub in twice a day. Give the horse 
rest from 1 to 3 months. 


AB 
ABI 


y 


ian 


Surfeit. 


Treatment : Remove the horse from the harness 
tea cool, shady place. Give 2 oz. of sulphuric 
ether, 20 drops of tincture of aconite root, and 
a bottle of ale, or porter, as a drench, to sustain 
the vital powers, and to act as a stimulant in 
equalizing the circulation. Chopped ice should 
be placed in a coarse towel, or bag, and laid be- 
tween the ears and over the forehead. If the legs 
are cold, swathe them in woolen bandages. 
STRAINS AND SPRAINS.—These are accom- 
anied by swelling, heat and tenderness. Every 
joint is liable to sprain, but the more common 
sprains will be found in the pastern or fet- 


SURFEIT.—Sometimes caused by indigestion, 
or by sweating the horse when he is in a pleth- 
orice condition, and then exposing him to a chill. 
Itmay be known by numerous small scabs on the 
skin, matting the hair, and chiefly met with on 
the loins and quarters. Treatment : Regular ex- 
ercise and grooming must be fully attended _ to, 
using the wisp only in dressing the skin, when 
eruption shows itself, and avoiding the brush 
aad curry-comb. Give 1 oz. nitre, with a mash, 
twice a week, or the following balls: 8 dr. nitre; 
3 dr. sulphur; 2 dr. sulphuret of antimony; 
linseed meal and water to form 2 balls. 
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of too hard work where the strain 
upon the hind legs is very great. 3\ 
It may be known by soft swellings 
just in front of the point of the 
hock, Treatment: This should 
be by pressure, kept up fora long 
time, by means of a carefully ad- 
justed truss, alternated with cold 
affusion, and the use afterwards of 
tincture of arnica, diluted with wa- 
ter, as a wash. “a : 
THROAT, Sore, or LARYNGITIS, Zoroughpin. 
—The symptoms are perpetual deglutition of sa- 
- liva; want of ap- 
petite; inability 
to swallow a 
draught of liquid, 
the fluid return- 
ing partly by the 
nostrils, and each 
gulp being ac- 
companied by an 
audible effort; 


THOROUGHPIN. — This is generally the result 


Appearance of Strangles. 


in some cases a purulent discharge issues from 
the nose, and it is then called strangles. Treat- 
ment: House in a large, well-littered, loose box, 
and clothe warm- 
ly. Give gruel for 
drink; green food, 
with 8 feeds of 
bruised scalded 
oats, also beans 
daily. If the bow- 
els are obstinate, 
, : give a drink com- 

Eight-tailed Bandage. posed of the fol- 
lowing: 4 0z. solution of aloes; 4 oz. ess. aniseed; 
1 pt. water. Should the throat not amend, steam 
the nostrils by securing a nose-bag on the head, 
placing bran and boiling water in the bottom of 
it. Soak soft hay in boiling water, and fix it 
upon the throat by means of an 8-tailed band- 
age. Give 2 pots of stout daily, and blister the 
throat. No alteration ensuing, mop out the fau- 
ces with a sponge wet with nitrate of silver, 5 


Opening the Abscess. 


gr.; water, 1 oz. Give a ball, daily, composed of 
oak bark and molasses, a sufficiency at each to 
form amass. Should the swollen glands of the 
neck suppurate, open with a lancet. <A twitch 
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on the nose will be sufficient to keep the horse 
quiet. Keep it thoroughly clean by sponging 
with the following: 2 dr. carbolie acid, 1 pt. 
water. 

THRUSH.—This disease is generally caused by 
moisture, bruises or filth, and may be known by 
the disagreable discharge of eo 
offensive matter, if a stick or 
blade is run into the fissure. 
Treatment: First poultice 
with linseed meal, put on hot, 
and let it remain 12 hours. 
then use the following paste : 
2 oz. blue vitriol; 1 0z. white 
vitriol; powdered as finely as 
possible; mix well with 1 Ib. 
of tar and 2 lbs. of lard; apply 
this in the cleft, by putting it on 
tow and pushing it in; let it re- 
main 12 ene 3 then cleanse out 
with soft water and soap. When 
dry, make a second application; 
also renew the poultice at night, 
until all inflammation disappears. 

TONGUE, Sore.—Sometimes 
caused by injuries from the halter - 
chain, or by striking against the nie 
teeth. Treatment: Wash with a Thrush in 
saturated solution of borax. If ore Foot, 
the tongue bleeds, apply turpen- with Thick 
tine as an astringent. Crust, Con- 

TOOTHACHE.—Caused by cari- ¢¢ve Sole, 
ous teeth, and may be known by @@ Small 
the head being depressed, the eyes Frog. 
closed, and tears running down the face. Treat- 
ment: To safely examine the mouth, a balling 
iron should be used to keep the jaws open. If the 
tooth is ulcerated, extract it at once; if not, it 
may be cleansed and the cavity filled with gutta 
percha. If tender, destroy the nerve with crys- 
tallized carbolic acid and powdered opium, be- 
fore filling. 

TYPHOID FEVER.—This disease may be known 
by the strength becoming reduced; the breath 
fetid, and the mouth loaded with a black dis- 
charge from the tongue and gums. J'reatment: 
As few cases recover, it is best to leave the ani- 
mal chiefly to nature, simply regulating the 
bowels by injections, and supporting the strength 
by 1 dr. of quinine every morning, and 4 pt. 
whisky, 2 or 8 times a day. For nourishment, 
give freely as a drink a strong iufusion of hay 
and oats, 

URETHRA, Inflammation of.—Generally caused 
by small stones, gravel, or irritating substances 
in the urinary passage, or injury to the penis. It 
may be known by the passage of urine being 
slow and painful, soreness and swelling in the 
sheath and penis, and by the discharge of pus. 
Treatment: Give 1 pt. raw linseed oil, and fo- 
ment the sore part with hot water; rinse out 
any gravel, and inject once or twice a day with 
a lotion made as follows: $0z. sugar of lead; 1 
oz. vinegar; 1 qt. water; mix. 

URETHRA, Spasm of—(See Bladder, Inflam- 
mation of.) 

URETHRA, Stricture of.—Produced by irri- 
tating substances inthe urine. It may be known 
by painful urination, the urine being passed in 


Foot. 
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a fine stream. Treatment: A small catheter 
should be passed in every day, gradually in- 
creasing the size of it, and gently pushing it by 
the stricture. 

URINE, Bloody.—Caused by violence, affecting 
the bladder, loins or kidneys, or by abscess, tu- 
bercle, or cancer in the kidneys. The symptoms 


are, the existence of bloody urine, unaccompan- | 


ied by pain or irritation. Vreatment: Little ean 
be done in severe cases, and mild ones only re- 
quire rest, and a dose of physic. Green food 
should be given, and the dict should be attend- 
ed to as for Diabetes, which see. 

URINE, Retention of.—(See Bladder, Inflam- 
mation of; Bladder, Stones in the, and Gravel.) 

VEIN, Inflammation of. — Generally caused 
by the operation of bleeding being performed in 
aclumsy manner, or with a blunt orrusty instru- 
ment. It may be known by great pain, heat 
and tenderness; the inflammation spreads to sur- 


rounding parts, and there is considerable tume- | 


faction. Treatment: Give the following every 
8 hours: Nitrate of potash, 2 dr.; tepid water, 6 
fl. oz.3 tincture aconite, 10 drops; mix. Apply 
linseed poultices over the vein, and tie up the ani- 
mal’s head to prevent him from rubbing the 
parts. 

WARTS.—These are small tumors which form 

on any part of the 
body. Treatment: 
Take corrosive sub- 
limate and red pre- 
cipitate, powdered 
and mixed, equal 
parts. Ifthe wart 
is large and loose, 
tie a fine, strong 
cord around it close 
to the skin. Ina 
short time the wart 
will come off; then 
apply the powder 
until the wartis eat- 
en down below the 
skin; then wash off 
and rub on a little sweet oil, and it will soon 
heal over. If the wart is dry, scratch it with a 
pin or point of a knife until it bleeds, then rub 
onthe powder. It will make a dry scab; pick 
off the scab, and put on the powder again until 
it is all eaten off. 

WINDGALLS. — The symp- 
toms are, small enlargements, 
generally upon the hind legs 
and below the hocks; no lame- 
ness; 2 windgalls appear above 
the pastern,1 beneath that 
joint; after extraordinary labor 
the round swellings disappear 
and the course of the flexor ten- 
dons becomes puffy. Sometimes = 
continued irritation will cause & et 
the windgalls to greatly enlarge 
and ultimately provoke their 
case to change into bone. Windoalls 
During these changes, the ig Jaane 
horse is very lame. Treatment: Fold pieces of 
rag; wet them; put these on the windgalls; place 
on the rags pieces of cork, and over the cork 
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lace on an india rubber bandage. Mind this band- 
age is constantly worn save when ridden or driv- 
en. Rest is the only alleviation 
for the change of structure. 
WIND SUCKING.—This gener- 
ally arises from feeding on chaff, 
bad hay and musty oats. The 
horse smacks his lips, attempt- 
ing to confine air within the 
mouth, arches his neck, and, 
with a belching action, inflates | 
the stomach. Treatmenc: 
Place astrap around the throat, 
tightening it sufficiently to pre- 
vent the animal from distending 
the neck and straightening the 
pharynx. 
WITHERS, Fistulous.—When 
a saddle has been allowed to 
press upon the spinous process- Zhey Appear 
es of the dorsal vertebra, it pro- Dissected. 
duces inflammation, which, neglected, leads to 
the formation of an abscess. But the situation of 
the part is such that matter cannot escape, even 
if the skin over the points of the bones is perfor- 
ated, andit has a tendency to burrow downamong 
the muscles connecting the shoulder blade with 
the trunk. Theconsequence is, there is extensive 
inflammation, often lameness of the shoulder, and 
a constant discharge comes from the swelling. 
Treatment: An opening should be made as low 
down as possible on the right side, taking care 
that it will allowall the matter to run out as fast 
as it forms. The reason why the right side 
should be chosen is, that most horses liedown on 
that side; but if the subject of fistulous withers 
is inthe habit of lying on the leftside, the opening 
should be made there in preference. When the 


Windgalls as 


Fistulous Withers. 
matter points before or behind the shoulder 
blade, a sufficiently large opening should at once 
be made, taking care thatthere is no pouch below 
it which will permit any accumulation. In_re- 
cent cases the establishment of this dependent 
opening will alone suffice to effect a cure; but 
in those of long standing the lining of the fis- 
tulous passage or passages has become convert- 
ed into a substance almost resembling cartilage, 
and refuses to throw out healthy granulation, so 
as to lead to adhesion of its walls Here a stim~- 
ulus must be applied to their interior, which 
may be either mechanical, in the shape of a se- 
ton tape passed through from end to end and left 
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there; or, chemical, by means of injections. 
The latter are best composed of chloride of zine, 
diluted with water; 1 dr. ofthis should be mix- 
ed in 1 pt. of water, and carefully injected into 
every part of the sinus twice or thrice a week. 

WOLF-TEETH.—These are small supernumer- 
ary molar teeth, which do no harm, except per- 
haps causing a slight irritation. Zvreatment: 
They may be removed very easily, being but 
slightly inserted in their sockets. 

WOMB, Inflammation of. —'The symptoms 
and treatment are the same as those of Puerpe- 
ral Fever, which see. 

WORMS.—There are several kinds of worms 
which infest the horse: Lumbrici. Long, round 
worms, which are sometimes 18 in. long. They 
prey upon the weakiy, whether old or young. 
Treatment: 8 dr. calomel; 1 dr. tartar emetic; 
make into 8 balls; give 1 every night for 3 
nights; 1 day after the last ball, give the follow- 
ing purgative ball: 1 oz. aloes; + oz. cream 
tartar ; ee Castile soap; mix with molasses. 
Pin Worms. This variety inhabits the rectum, 
and causes great itching posteriorly; which 
causes the horse to rub its hair off against the 
wall. Treatment: 1 oz. catechu; 1 qt. water; 
dissolve and give as an injection; repeat for 7 
mornings. On the 8th day, giveamash; at night 
follow with 4 oz. aloes, and 1 dr. calomel. Re- 

eat the above if necessary. Injections of to- 
lanes smoke work well. Yenia or Tapeworm. 
These trouble the young mostly; are usually 
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caused by starving the mare when with foal, and 
by breeding from old animals. The symptoms 
are, checked development, large abdomen, rav- 
enous appetite, unhealthy coat, thin body and 
fetid breath. Jvreatment: Give spirits of tur- 
pentine. For a colt, 8 mos. old, give from } to 
+ 0z.3 6 mos. old, $ to 1 oz. lyr., 1 to 14 02.5 
2 yrs., 1} to 2 oz.; 4yrs.,8to40z. Take 1 Ib. 
quassia chips, and pour 8 pts. of boiling water 
on them; then mix a proportional dose of the 
quassia infusion with the turpentine, and mix 
together by stirring in well, with yolks of eggs; 
add 20 gr. powdered gum camphor, and _ give 
the dose the first thing in the morning. Feed 
well, and give every morning until the coat is 
glossy, 1 dr. muriated tinct. of iron, and 1 dr. 
fowler’s solution. 

WOUNDS. — Treatment : Foment frequently 
with hot water, and apply tincture of friar’s 
balsam, 20z.; compound tincture of myrrh and 
aloes, 2 oz.; if unhealthy granulations arise,wash, 
previously to using the tincture, with blue stone, 
loz.; soft water, 1 pt. Wounds generally heal 
better without sewing, if it can be avoided. If 
suppuration is inevitable, use carbolic acid 
combined with glycerine or linseed oil, in the 
proportion of 1 to 20; apply night and morn- 
ing with a feather. The wound must be kept 
clean, and, in the case of backs and shoulders, 
all pressure removed by small pads of curle#l 
horse hair, sewed on the harness above and be- 
low the sore. 
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Skeleton and Points of the Sheep. 


HEAD.—1, intermaxillary bone; 2, nasal bones; 3 


union of molar and lachrymal bones; 6, orbits of the eye; 7, frontal bone; 


nippers; 11, molars or grinders. 


, upper jaw; 4, union of nasal and upper jaw bone; 5. 


9, lower jaw; 10, incisor teetb or 
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Trounk.—1, 1, ligament o7 the neck, supporting the head: 1 to 8, several vertebra or bones of the necks 
Lto 14, 13 vertebra or bonesof the back; 1 to 7, 6vertebra of the loins; 7, sacral bone; 8, bones of the tail, 
varying from 12 to 21; 9, haunches and pelvis; 1 to 9, 8 true ribs with cartilages, 9 to 14, 5 false ribs; 14, breast 


bone. 


FORELEG .—1, scapula orshoulder blade; 2, humerus or lower part of shoulder; 3, radius or bone of fore- 
arm; 4, ulna or elbow; 5, knee; 6, metacarpal or shank bones;7, a rudiment of the smaller metacarpal; 8, one 
of the sesamoid bones; 2, two first bones of the foot, the pasterns; 10, proper bones of the foot. 

HInbD LEG.—1, thigh bone; 2, patella; 3, tibia or bone of the upper part of the leg; 4, point of the hocks 


5, Other bones of the hock; 6, metatarsal bone or bone of hind leg; 


7, rudiment of small metatarsal; 8, sesa- 


moicl bone; 9, two first bones of the foot, the pasterns; 10, proper bone of the foot. 


BONY STRUCTURE. —The structure of the | massive, compact, and well-formed frame. 


sheep resembles that of the ox and the horse, 


having a corresponding number of joints in the | breed. The sheep are hornless ; 


limbs, with the exception of the 4 bones below 
the fetlock being double. The sheep, when full 
grown, has 8 incisor teeth in the lower jaw, 
none in the upper, and 24 grinders, 6 on a side 
in. the upper jaw, and 6 jn the lower; in all 82 
teeth. At birth, usually, the 2 central incisors 
are through, and in 5 or 6 weeks all the incisors 
will appear. The 2 first, or milk incisors, will 
be acd at 12 or 15 mos., and 2 permanent ones 
appear. At 2 yrs. and past, 2 more permanent 
teeth appear; at 3 yrs. and past, 6 permanent 
teeth, and at 4 yrs., 8. 

BLACK-FACED HIGHLAND.—The oldest breed 
known in Scotland, and noted for great hardi- 
ness. 
the ram massive and spirally curled; eyes 
bright and wild; body square and compact; 
docile, easily handled, and herd well. Mutton 


of fine flavor, and when fat, weigh from 60 to 


70 lbs. 


The ewes are careful mothers. 


and mellow, 
but rather 
coarse; aver- 
aging 7 or 8 
lbs.per fleece. 
By crossing 
them upon 
Meri ho, or 
native ewes, 

the first cross 
* will be nearly 
Sepia i Ge equal to that 
Yearling Cotswold Sheep. of the thor- 
oughbred, both in size and quality, and the 
fleece is in demand at prices beyond the Merino 
or pure-bred Cotswold. They will go to mar- 
ket under liberal keep at 18 mos. old, weighing 
150 to 200 lbs., live weight, and will command 
top prices in the best markets. There is no 
mutton breed tgat will feed out at so early an 
age and cross with as much profit. Being a 
yure-bred sheep, the rams are erat for cross- 
ing than any other of the English breeds. 

DORSET. — Hardy, strong, active; heavily 
horned; larger than the Highland; prolific; 
both rams and ewes are horned; they produce 
twice in the season. At 2 yrs. they dress 100 lbs. 
The fleece is close, soft and white, and weighs 
about 6 Ibs. 

HAMPSHIRE-DOWN.—A mixed breed, origin- 
ated by crossing the Southdown on the native 
breed of Hampshire. Lambs at 1 yr. weigh 100 
lbs. Their fleece weighs 6 to 7 Ibs., and is ex- 
cellent combing wool. The mutton is excellent 
in flavor, and juicy. They are hornless; have 


black faces, a Roman nose, a large head, anda! young, and inferior flavor of mutton. 


The face black ; muzzle thick ; horns of 


LEICESTER.— A much esteemed English 
head small and 
clean ; eyes prominent and animated ; shoulders 


Leicester Sheep. 


and neck deep and full. At 1 yr. they dress 
about 100 lbs.; flesh excellent, but'too fat ; wool 
long,white, lustrous, and weighs from 7 to 8 Ibs. 

LINCOLN.—Very large, white, coarse-wooled 
and hornless. With good feeding they reach 120 
to 160 lbs. The fleece, at the second shearing, 
weighs from 10 to 15 lbs.; the fiber measures 9 
in. in length; hardy and prolific; large feed- 
ers, and require succulent grasses and skillful 
care. 

MERINO.—The Merino sheep is, so to speak, 
a cosmopolitan animal, and may be met with 
in the most widely-divided latitudes, for it has 
been_introduced into Germany, France, En- 
gland, at the Cape of Good Hope, Australia, 
Canada, and the United States of America. It 
is distinguished by the fineness and felting qual- 


Merino Sheep. 


ity of its wool and weight. Its defects are un- 
profitable and unthrifty form, voracity of ap- 
petite, tendency to barrenness, neglect of 


The wool, 
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lying closer and thicker than in other breeds will yield about 7 lbs. of washed wool. Ewes 
of sheep, and being abundant in yolk, is cov- prolific and good mothers. 

ered with a dirty crust, often full of cracks.]| SOUTHDOWN.—This is probably the most 
Legs long, small in the bone; breast and back | popular breed in England with the butcher and 
narrow; the sides somewhat flat; fore shoul-| consumer, and the prices fetched at the annual 
ders and bosoms heavy. The horns of the male | lettings and sales prove that it is still consid- 
are comparatively large, curved, more or less | ered one of the most generally useful sorts. It 
spiral; head large; forehead rather low. Male] is noted for fine mutton; ewes very prolific: 
and female have a peculiar coarse growth of hair | wool fine and curled, with spiral ends, and well 
on the forehead and cheeks; the other part of|adapted to carding. The head of medium 
the face has a velvety appearance. Under the| length ; lips thin ; under jaw fine and thin ; ears 
throat there is a looseness of skin, which gives|tolerably wide apart, and well covered with 
the appearance of throatiness, or hollowness in| wool; neck of a proportionate length, thin 


the pile; the pile, when pressed, is hard and 
unyielding, on account of the thickness with 
which it grows upon the pelt, and the abund- 
ance of yolk detaining the dirt which falls up- 
on it. 

OXFORD-DOWN. — A comparatively new 
breed; a cross between the Cotswold and 
Hampshire-Down. They mature early; dress 
80 to 90 lbs. of excellent mutton at 14 mos.; are 
hardy, herd well, and are good feeders. The 
fleece is thick and curly, averaging from 10 to 
15lbs.; wool even in quality and excellent for 
worsted manufactures; and is from 6 to 7 in. 
long. 

ROMNEY-MARSH.—A_ native of England; 
hardy ; improved by crossing with the Leicester. 
They have a'thick, broad head and neck, and a 
tuft of wool on the forehead ; wool long, some- 
what coarse, but sound, bright and glossy. 

SHROPSHIRE-DOWN. — Originally horned, 
but crossing with Cotswold, and later with 
Leicester and Southdown, has produced a sheep 
witnout horns. Face and legs spotted gray ; 
head small and firm ; ears handsome ; neck thick 
but handsome. The fleece is long, glossy, and 


Southdown Sheep. 


'next the head, and enlarging toward the shoul- 
‘ders; breast wide and deep, projecting well 
| forward between the fore legs. 

WHITE-FACED HIGHLAND. — A native of 
Wales. Mutton superior in quality; weighs 8 
to 10 lbs a quarter. Hardy; good nurses. Face 
white, rusty brown, or specked with gray. The 
fleece is famous for not shrinking, but seldom 


weighs more than 2 lbs. 
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REMARKS.—Sheep are one of the principle 
sources of agricultural wealth, and furnish, both 
to commerce and manufacture, products of no 
inconsiderable importance. Flocks of sheep, 
from the dung which they leave behind them, 
are wonderful improvers of the soil. The fold- 
ing of these animals in a field intended for the 
cultivation of corn causes beneficial effects 
which are felt for three consecutive years. Thus 
their utility in rural economy has long been 
known. Their wool, for a very considerable 
period, was considered their most valuable 
production; but now they supply so vast a 
quantity of wholesome, agreeable, and very 
nourishing food, that it is doubtful in which 
way they most benefit the human family. The 
fat of sheep, which forms tallow, is likewise one 
of their most important products; in some 
breeds it forms a layer from 7 to 8 inches thick 
along the ribs and around the loins. Their skin, 
deprived of the wool, is also applied to numer- 
ous purposes. Of this integument are made 
most ofthe thin leathers which are used in the 
manufacture of shoes and gloves. When pre- 
pared by other processes, it takes in commerce 


the names of chamois, parchment, vellum, ete. 
Lastly, milk and cheese are other useful pro- 
ducts which are furnished to us by these useful 
creatures. Ewe’s milk, which is remarkable 
for its richness, is used in many countries as an 
article of food, but it is more generally applied 
to the manufacture of cheese. The most valu- 
able commodities which are produced by sheep, 
both in a manufacturing ae agricultural point 
of view, may be summed up as wool and meat. 
In order to supply these two products in per- 
fection, it is necessary that the animal should 
present a certain type of conformation. With 
regard to the months and seasons named in this 
department, they are of course modified by the 
climate and location of each country. We ac- 
knowledge our indebtedness to Mr. Armatage’s 
valuable and more complete works, “ The 
Sheep Doctor,” and “The Sheep; Its Varieties 
and Management in Health and Disease.” 
SELECTION, Rules for.—1. When buying 
rams, select always from the same_ breeder 
whose reputation is guaranteed.—2. Avoid 
flocks only recentiy established, and thus es- 
cape the consequences of wide crossing.—3. 
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Avoidall animals having the tendency to,or evi- | er the breeder’s object. be wool or mutton. 


dence of, hereditary ailments and defects. A 
delicate constitution is equally as hereditary as 
physical perfection.—4. Systematic in-breeding 
is the only source of excellence: that is, a rig- 
orous rejection of faulty sheep, male or female, 
and breeding only from perfect animals.—é5. 
In-breeding, even with close relations, as sire 
and daughter or son and mother, if so be that 
each have perfect health and sound physical 
ke isin keeping with the principle of pro- 
ducing excellence and sound stock. oe dates 
proves that a good ram lamb, excelling his 
sire, put to his own mother, will produce bet- 
ter stock than even himself or his sire.—6. In- 
bred animals do not “throw back ;” therefore 
close breeding preserves the strain and acts as 
a barrier to the introduction of foreign tenden- 
cies 6f every kind.—7. The prominent condi- 
tions of successful reproduction are judicious 
selection and breeding. Without these the 
flock-master may work for a lifetime unsuc- 
cessfully.—8. The experience derived from the 
mating or in-breeding of wild animals is wide 
of the mark. They ‘do not select, but inter- 
mingle, the worst animal having the unopposed 
opportunity of baa ela offspring worse than 
himself. This applies to form, habits and vice, 
equally with all physical defects and qualities. 
—9. If there be no good and suitable rams on 
the station, they should be purchased from some 
well-known breeder, and a fair price paid for 
them, for it is false economy to purchase in- 
ferior rams at any price. The more you pay 
for rams they will (or at least should) be, and 
of course the more you will get for your wool. 
When the first dropping of these ewes by the 
rams you have purchased are about 20 mos. old, 
select 50 of the very best of them, and_pur- 
chasing from the same party who supplied you 
with your first rams a very superior one, put 
him to your 50 selected ewes, or to 100, if you 
ean find that number of sufficiently good qual- 
ity. Ifyou breed from the 50 only, you will 
See have, at weaning-time, 20 or 22 ram 
ambs; from these select the very best one, and 
when the proper time arrives, put him and his 
sire to the first selected 50, together with the 22 
or so of his own age, provided the whole of the 
22 are good; but should any of the 22 be in- 
ferior, in consequence of their dams throwing 
back, cull them at once, and keep only such as 
are faultless, or nearly so. By these means, as 
the old rams give up, youreplace them with bet- 
ter stock, as the father of the young rams was 
worth about $225, whilst the old ones cost 
probably no more than $22.50 or $27 each. 
Thus, in the first instance, you buy better sheep 
than your own; consequently, the first lambs 
of that drop must be better than their mothers ; 
and these again, being put to rams very much 
superior to either father or mother, must im- 
prove your flock rapidly. 


Ram. 
CHOICE FOR BREEDING. — It is of great im- 
portance that the ram be thoroughbred, wheth- 
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In 
choosing aram, the following points are requis- 
ite: The maximum wool with the minimum of 
yolk; the greatest amount of muscle done up 
in the least bi ae of skin; an animal that 
will reproduce himself the greatest number of 
times—constitution, wool, mutton. 

INFLUENCE UPON PROGENY.—Males do but 
little influence the number of the young, the fe- 
male having the power; but a male, being a 
twin or atriplet, will sire a daughter or daught- 
ers which will breed twins or triplets. Every 
male conveys the qualities of his dam to his 
daughters because they follow their sire’s moth- 
er in ability to produce young. 

SERVICE.—Keep the ram apart in an inclos- 
ure with a couple of ewes only ; have the ewes 
brought singly, and allow only one leap to each. 
By this method a ram impregnates twice the 
number of ewes he would do, if turned loose 
among them, especially a young ram. The 
period during which the ram is to go with the 
ewes must be regulated by climate, and the 
quantity of spring food provided. The rams 
should be shorn about a fttnigh previous to 
being turned among the ewes, and kept in an 
open shed up to that time, in order that they 
may gradually become accustomed to the loss 
of their coats, otherwise, in case of their being 
turned into the open field when recently shorn, 
they suffer in health and condition during the 
night frosts, which often happen in the early 
part ofthe month of May. In the south of En- 
gland the ram is turned with the ewes in Au- 
gust for the main crop of lambs. In the later 
districts of England the ram is put with the 
ewes—1 to 60 or 70—and both are put in good 
pastures, and kept in good condition by ample 
feeding. The rams arenot taken from among 
the ewes in ordinary farm practice in the au- 
tumn; and on the moorland farms of Scot- 
land they are not generally admitted to the 
ewes until November. The ram is generally 
removed from among the ewes in lowland dis- 
tricts toward the end of this month. 


EWE. 
FOOD.—Ewes that are to bear lambs, should 


be well fed, and begin winter in good condition 
A little grain will do much to insure strong 


lambs. Keep nursing ewes by themselves, and 
give scalded bran and oatmeal uy: Sugar 
ed with 1 


beets or potatoes, sliced and sprink 
qt. of migalings or bran, for each, will produce 
abundant and rich milk. 

LAMBING, Time for.—The ewe flock needs 
constant care in March, which is in most dis- 
tricts the chief lambing season. The lambing 
season commences onall lowland farms in Feb- 
ruary, and the constant care and attention of 
the shepherd are then required. Ewes of some 
breeds of sheep will lamb in January. They 
should be provided with shelter, food and at- 
tendance. They seldom need turnips till 
near the end of the year, most farmers having 
grass sufficient for the ewe flock till they are 
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near lambing, when they should have turnips 
regularly given them. If it is desirable to ob- 
tain early Jambs, they should come in January 
or February; but it is indispensable to have 
suitable accommodations, where the ewes may 
be kept separate and comfortable, and not 
pinched by cold. To secure lambs early, the 
sheep should be coupled in August or Septem- 
ber, ifit is desirable to raise early lambs for 
market; and, as the best prices are obtained 
early inthe year, it is important to have the 
lambs come as early as they can be well looked 
after. 

LAMBING, Treatment Before.—To enable the 
ewe to produce her lamb with safety, she 
should not be too well fed; high condition will 
dispose to fever; and with too poor keep the 
ewe will not have strength to go through safe- 
ly, nor will she havemilk enough ; 1 pt. of bran 
or oats, or an ear of cdrn every day, will be use- 
ful. Ewes that will have early lambs should 
be separated and carefully tended; and, at 
night, they should be folded in a sheltered 
place. Ewes in lamb are likely to take cold, 
and when exposed to wet and cold, or allowed 
to lie on the ground, are apt to suffer abortion. 
One point is also deserving of much attention, 
which is, that few things contribute more to the 
health and well-doing of ewes in lamb than by 
causing them to take a fair amount of exercise 
every day. About three weeks before lambing, 
mix with the pulped turnips and chatf brew- 
er’s grains, bean meal, crushed oats, or some 
other extra food, to bring the milk upon them; 
and the same feeding is continued after they 
have lambed until there is a full bite of grass 
forthem. Also allow them a limited quantity 
of hay some weeks before they lamb, so that 
the lambs may be fat and ready for market as 
early as possible. It is requisite to provide 
suitable lambing paddocks or pens for the 
lambing season, to which the ewes can be taken 
every ene In them, and also about the pas- 
ture fields, or adjoining fields, shelter pens 
should be constructed, into which a ewe about 
to lamb, or immediately after she has lambed, 
should be put, if the weather is unfavorable. 
These pens are made with straw-wattled hur- 
dles, five hurdles making a double pen, three 
being set down parallel with each other, and 
so near that the other two hurdles form the 
back and front. As the season draws nigh 
every preparation is made, and the allowance 
of food is increased. The ewes being heavy 
with lamb, require additional support. When 
their “time is up,” ewes should be constantly 
watched for a few days upon the pastures 
where they have been wintered. As soon as 
the lambs begin to fall, they are collected into 
a roomy field, provided as aes. in the corner 
of which, adjoining the shepherd’s house, are 
the lambing paddocks, into which they are 
driven every dark and unfavorable night. In 
fine open moonlight nights they are sometimes 
left out, as it is desirable that the paddocks or 
lambing pens should be freed from taint, 7. e., 
be sweetened occasionally.Tainted straw or gan- 
grenous droppings are sometimes fatal to ewes 
if they come in contact with the wounded ut- 
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erus. On many large farms in parts of the 
country, ewes are generally if not universally, 
lambed while on turnips. In such eases lamb- 
ing-yards, or pens of sufficient capacity, should 
be provided, with a temporary house for the 
shepherd. Itis constant and untiring attention 
that is required. It is only in special cases that 
the shepherd’s skill and experience are brought 
into requisition. 

LAMBING, Treatment During.—The ewe goes 
with the lamb for 5 mos. The period of lambing 
having commenced, the attendant should ob- 
serve every ewe that appears to be in labor, but 
should not be in haste to render assistance, 
until the strength of the ewe appears to be de- 
clining. Ifsheis to be driven to the fold, let 
it be done gently. Before assistance is given 
see that the foetus is coming properly, which 
is with the head crouched between the forelegs; 
if pone: it must be turned to the proper posi- 
tion. In case of twin lambs, the one which is 
least advanced must be put back, and the ex- 
traction of the other assisted. Ifthe foetus be 
dead, extract immediately. The following are 
useful to produce parturition :—1. A decoction 
of horsemint, or any other kind of mint.—2. 
Bruised ergot of rye, 1 dr.; boiling water, 1 pt.; 
infuse for 4 hour, and give} part; repeat if 
necessary. The ewe is occasionally subject to 
after-pains; 20 drops of laudanum should be 
given in a little gruel, and_ repeated every 2 
hours till the pains abate. It will always’ be 
prudent to bleed if not better soon after the 
second dose. . 

LAMBING, Treatment After.—Ewes should be 
allowed rest, quiet, and good feed. If any do 
not seem to give milk enough, separate them 
from the rest and give oatmeal gruel, roots, 
bran slops, and, if possible, second-growth 
grass. As the ewes lamb, they should be drafted 
off to other pastures, and the lambs ought there 
to have access to a fenced enclosure, where they 
can enjoy a ration of corn and cake to them- 
selves. Ewes should be well treated on the 
pastures, receiving cut mangolds, and oats and 
peas daily, until ee is a full bite of grass, and 
the lambs are well grown and able to help 
themselves. 


Lame. 

CARE.—After the lamb is dropped, the ewe 
will generally lick it dry; if she refuses, it 
should be wiped dry. The lamb will soon at- 
tempt to suckle ; if it does not, assist it. If the 
ewe refuses the lamb, she should be held while 
it suckles; repeat a few days until she owns it, 
If the lamb is intended for market, let it eat 
while young. Feeding may begin at about 3 
weeks of age; Indian meal or oatmeal gruel 
may be given. The ewe should be fed bran, oil 
cake or oatmeal ; heating food, like corn, should 
not be given. 

CASTRATION. — Castration should be per- 
formed when they are 10 days or 2 weeks old. 
They should be in health, and the weather fine, 
but no twarm. An incision is made into the 
scrotum on each side, through which the testi- 
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clies are successively protruded, and they are 
taken away by severing the spermatic cord. A 
simple operation. 

CHILLED LAMBS, To Relieve. — Bring the 
lamb into the house,and lay it on a warm 
blanket on the floor before the fire, so that it 
maay receive all the warmth possible. Beat up 
1 egg, and place the cup containing it in a ba- 
sin of hot water, and stir until warm ; feed it 
to the lamb, and in less than 1 hour it will be 
ready to go back to the yard. 

FEEDING.—Lambs should be fed very lightly 
at first, for fear of starting the wool. Oats are 
better than corn, and the feed for each may be 
increased so that at the end of 2 or 3 weeks it 
reaches } pt. If corn is fed instead, less will suf- 
fice. A small amount of grain during winter, 
with plenty of hay, straw, pure water, good 
shelter, dry litter, ventilation, and a little salt 
once a week, will keep lambs growing and in 
health through winter. A mixture of 1 part of 
oats and 2 parts of bran is excellent to feed 
lambs. When the ewe has no milk, feed the 
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lamb on condensed milk diluted with warm 
water, 2 parts water to 1 of milk. 

TRAINING.—By training a pet lamb to come 
at call, and afterward Sta) it with the flock, 
the owner can call his sheep wherever they hear 
him, and the pet will come, followed by the 
other sheep. 

WEANING.—The period of weaning differs ac- 
cording to the locality of the farm, and the 
quality of pasture. In a mountainous situation, 
and where the land is inferior, weaning often 
takes place when the lambs are not more than3 
mos. old; it requires all the time to the begin- 
ning of winter to bring the ewes ready for the 
ram or fat for market. The time is from the 
Ist to the middle of July, and the lambs are 
separated from the ewes. Take away a portion 
of the ewe’s milk at intervals, to prevent dis- 
tension of the udder ; dry them by demrecd Put 
the lambs into a good pasture in the summer, 
to make up for the loss of milk. When the 
grass begins to fail, supply with turnips,which, 
with hay are to be their food during winter. 


GENERAL 4ANAGEMENT. 


FEEDING AND FATTENING. 


REMARKS.—A sheep, to be well and hearty, 
must not be starved at any period. It must 
feel comfortable to grow wool every day. A 
sheep out of condition is subjected to ailments 
that, in good condition, would not have affected 
him. September and October are favorable 
months for fattening stock, as severe storms are 
then few. The temperature is neither very 
warm nor very cold. During this season a larger 
proportion of food consumed by animals is con- 
verted into fat and muscle. Exercise during hot 
weather is fatiguing and requires the expendi- 
ture of muscular power. During severe cold a 
large proportion of the food consumed is em- 
signal in the production of heat, where animals 
ae little or no shelter. Sheep must be ie 
dry, have a ration of roots or grain, and be 
kept from fields in the spring, if lambs are ex- 
pected to live. No aobd farmer should allow 
the first blade of grass to entice his sheep. 
Coarse wooled, large sheep, will thrive in con- 
finement, and it is wrong to imagine that, after 
running in the fields through the winter, in the 
spring they can be fatted up by extra food all 
at once. 

FEEDING.— When sheep are well fed in win- 
ter, the wool starts to grow, but if any starving 
takes place, the fibre will have a weak place in 
it, sad be unfit for combing wool. Those in- 
tended for the butcher after shearing in May 
should receive from the Ist of November, peas, 
oats, or oil-cake, commencing with 3 pt. of the 
first, $ pt. of the second, or } lb. of the third; 
and increasing gradually up to ? pt., 1 pt., and 
11b., respectively each. They will eat with 
these from 15 up to 25 Ibs. of cut Swedes each 
daily, according to the weight of the animals. 
It isa fairrule to go by, that an animal when 


full grown will eat daily of green food a weight 
equal to } the weight of its carcass when in fair 
condition; and it may be assumed that the oil- 
ake given will reduce the quantity of Swedes 
required by about 8 lbs. ofthe latter for every 
pound of the former. A good nop of Swedes 
pulled and cut, the sheep being folded on the 
the land, will keep 10 sheep for 5 months per 
acre; the same crop may be assumed as equal 
to the keep of 13 or 14 under shed.—Beans. 
There is no more valuable food than beans. In 
the production of fat they are inferior to corn 
and the small grains, but superior in the pro- 
duction of flesh. All young animals are bene- 
fited by beans.—Bran. Breeding ewes thrive 
better upon bran than upon corn. Bran supplies 
nourishment better. Oats are next in value. 
Mixed food is the best; 1 bush., each, of corn, 
rye, buckwheat, oats and bran, mixed, com- 
bine the most nutritious food elements; 1 pt., 
daily, will bea fair allowance.— Buckwheat may 
be fed, but it should be given lightly; 4 gill 
the first few days, gradually increasing the 
amount.—Oorn. Sheep may be carried through 
an average winter with the food furnished By 
the corn field.—Clover Hay. Sheep fatten 
readily on good clover hay, if cut in full bloom, 
to retain the juices.—Pine Boughs. If given 
once or twice a week, they will creare an appe- 
tite, prevent disease and Increase health.—Fo- 
tatoes. Sheep thrive upon raw potatoes.—Salt. 
Sheep are fond of it, and it is said to be a pre- 
ventive of rot, worms, braxy and other dis- 
eases. It increases appetite, promotes diges- 
tion, modifies their natural timidity, and may 
be given in moderate quantities 2 or 8 times ¢ 
week. It is said to improve the quantity and 
quality of the wool. Sheep fed on roots or 
succulent food are benefited by salt, which pre- 
vents swelling or flatulence. — Water. Give 
plenty of water at all seasons, and have it ac- 
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cessible to them. Where it cannot be furnished 
by streams, springs or wells, the flock should 
be allowed to drink for some length of time 
every night. Where such is the custom, shee 
will seldom frequent impure ponds, and will 
remain at the yard under sheds until daylight, 
when they will return to the pasture without a 
shepherd. If water cannot be given more than 
once a day, it should be given at night, as graz- 
ing takes away the desire for water, and thirst 
does not begin to be felt until after the effects 
of morning feeding are past and the grass is 
dry and parched. 

FOLDS.—A considerable quantity of manure 
may be saved by folding at night during the 
winter, though such practice would be injuri- 
ous in warm weather. As a rule, sheep carefully 
sheltered from severe weather, will be in better 
condition, and their wool finer and softer than 
if left exposed. ‘Rhe objection to folding at 
night is that in warm weather they feed at night 
time, and it is an objection to have to withdraw 
them from their feeding grounds just when 
they feed best. They can be taken in at the 
close of twilight and put out at daybreak, and 
thus have the cool of the day to feed in. See 
that they have a dry and soft bed. Plenty of 
bedding is very important. The buildings must 
be clean, and the floor strewn with straw for 
bedding. At least twice a week this should be 
carted out. To prevent the yard from becom- 
ing a slough of mud, the eaves of the shed can 
be guttered with 2 planks, nailed edges togeth- 
er, forming a trough, which will convey the 
water from the yard through the means of 
other troughs arranged for the purpose. Place 
the racks in a line, facing the open part of the 
sheds, leaving a space for the oe to pass in 
and out. Make each rack of a single plank, 20 
ft. long, 12 in. wide, and 2 in. thick, into each 
edge of one side of which, rounds 3 ft. long may 
be inserted to incline outward at the tops. 
Leave aspace of 5 in. between each round, and 
set in 2 or 8 at each end, to prevent the sheep 
from jumping into the racks. Mount each one 
upon 4 legs, 2 feet high, giving them a sufficient 
spread. Place the troughs convenient to the 
root house, make them of plank, giving a 
length of 20 feet, a width of 12 in., and a depth 
of 4in., to each. Over each trough, fix a plank 
on supports, rising from each end, and tenoned 
to fit into mortice holes in the plank. A long 
nail, passing through each tenon, will keep the 
cover in its place, thus preventing jumping 
into the troughs. Before the hay racks are 
filled, the sheep must be turned out, to keep 
them from getting seed in their wool; and if 
the racks are well filled in the morning, each 
will feed 100 sheep during the day, provided 
they can pick ata little green food. 

HERDING.—The practice of close herding to 
keep sheep from running themselves poor, is 
erroneous. Sheep thrive when traveling 5 to 7 
miles per day; but they should not be driven. 
All that is necessary is to keep them headed in 
the desired direction, and they will feed as they 

o. If this method is adopted with a flock that 
he been accustomed to close herding, they will 
run furiously for the first week, but when they 


see that they are not stopped, they soon settle 
down so as to consume $ day going out from 2 to 
4miles,and the other 4 coming home. The herd- 
er should refrain from following so closely as 
to annoy the sheep by the presence of his dog. 
Sheep should not be driven unless it is urgently 
necessary, asin fetching them home against a 
storm, or when they become stubborn. To pro- 
tect from dogs, put a bell upon about 15 or 20 
sheep in a flock of 100; 2 goats can drive away 
a dozen dogs. As soon as dogs enter the field 
at night, the goats attack them. Horses and 
sheep pasture well together, the horses pro- 
tecting the latter from dogs. 

PASTURING.—The pasture should be changed 
every few weeks. In pasturing sheep and lambs 
the benefit is not only to the animal, but to the 
pastures, which are greatly improved. Sheep 
are indiscriminate feeders, and will bite grass, 
shrubs, weeds and every green thing that starts 
in spring, and thus destroy and keep down most 
of the foul stuffthat usurps the place of grass ; 
and they tend to leave pastures clean for grass 
to grow. Their manure, also, is absorbed by 
the earth and becomes plant food, and accom- 
plishes what cannot well be done by grubbing 
or top-dressing to renovate land. If sheep graze 
wheat during the winter and early spring they 
will destroy numbers of the eggs and larve of 
chinch bugs, army worms and Hessian fly, 
which lay their eggs in spring and fall, and 
hatch the first warm spell. In many instances 
wheat has been saved from destruction by the 
grazing of sheep. _ Blue lie affords excellent 
winter pasturage, but early sown rye is a good 
substitute for this. The value of winter pas- 
ture can searcely be estimated too highly. The 
idea that distaste for ordinary winter food is 
created, finds no warrant in the experience of 
those who have tested the policy. The advan- 
tages of winter pasture are found in the whole- 
some effect upon the animal system, by min- 
gling the green and the dry food. Another con- 
sideration is the fact that exercise, which is es- 
sential to thrift, is secured while the few bites 
are being snatched from the frozen ground. 
It is important that the fences around sheep 
pastures should be close and well kept,especially 
that walls should be well laid up and gaps in 
rail fences stopped. 

SHEARING. — This is an annual operation, 
usually taking place at the end of May or Ist 
of June, the precise period depending on the 
state of the animals, those in high condition be- 
ing ready sooner than are lean, the wool coming 
off readi y at that time. Itis best not to wash 
needy as they are apt to catch cold, and the 
wool often becomes dirty before shearing. But 
if they are washed, the first object is to provide a 
convenient place. It is common for men to stand 
in the water for it, by which they sometimes 
get bad colds and rheumatic complaints, and 
must besides be supplied with gin ; so disagree- 
ably situated, they hurry over the work, and 
the wool suffers. A stream or pond offers the 
requisite opportunity for doing it well, and at 
the same time comfortably to the men. Rail 
off a portion of the water for the sheep to walk 
into by a sloped mouth at one end, and to walk 
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out by another at the other end, with a depth 
sufficient at one part for them to swim; pave 
the whole; the breadth need not be more than 
6 or 7 feet; at one spot let in on each side of 
this passage, where the depth is just sufficient 
for the water to flow over the sheep’s back, a 
cask, either fixed or leaded, for a man to stand 
in dry. The sheep being in the water between 
them, they wash in perfection, and pushing 
them on, they swim through the deep part, and 
walk out at the other mouth, where is a clean 
pen, or a very clean, dry pasture, to receive 
them. Of course there is a way to the tubs, and 
a pen at the first mouth of the water, whence 
the sheep are turned into it, where they may 
be soaking a few minutes before being driven 
to the washers. The shearing is done after a 
few days, during which the sheep should be 
kept in adry meadow. The best method prac- 
ticed is to lay the sheep on a bench or seattold 
as high as suits the shearer, with the hind legs 
stretched out and tied; then i a rope or 
strap over the neck and through the bench, so 
as to keep the sheep from floundering or throw- 
ing its head up, with the feet toward you; then 
begin on the hind leg, and shear toward the 
head and back. When the first side is done, 
turn the sheep, with his feet under, so as to 
bring the back to you, and eee the shear- 
ing. This leaves the fleece whole. 
WOOL.—The wool covering the ribs, back, 
shoulders and side of the neck, is considered 
finest; and next, that clothing the upper part 
ofthe legs and thighs, and extending up to 
within a short distance of the haunch and tail. 
A coarser kind covers the uper part of the 
neck, throat, breast, belly, and lower parts of 
the legs. Temperature, pasture, food and man- 
agement, exert great influence on the fineness 
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‘TREATMENT 


ABORTION.—Various causes produce it, such 
as exposure to severe weather, fatigue in snow, 
leaping ditches, crowding through narrow 
gateways, being worried by dogs, over-driving, 
a too free use of salt; but mostly by the un- 
limited use of turnips and succulent food, so as 
to cause diarrhea. It may occur at all periods 
of pregnancy, more especially when the ewe is 
about half gone. The first symptoms are dull- 
ness and refusal to feed; the ewe will mope 
and be heard to bleat unusually ; followed by 
restlessness, often trembling, with slight labor 
pains, and in the course of 12 hours by abor- 
tion. Treatment: Prevent, by avoiding the 
causes mentioned above. 

ANEMIA.—This is vulgarly called Pale Dis- 
ease. Most common in young stock from 3 
mos. to 1} yr. old. There is weakness, loss of 
ee drooping head, the skin loses its red- 
dish cast, the nose becomes pale, the eyes are 
devoid of the minute blood vessels seen under 
the eyelids in health. As the disease ap- 
proaches death, the blood turns to water, ye a 
ghastly whiteness is visible throughout. Sheep, 


When attacked are found infested with long, | 
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of the wool; and the value of the sheep is in 
proportion to the equal quality of the wool on 
all parts of the body. Soundness and elasticity 
are important properties, especially in long 
wool, in which they are indispensable. Fine 
wool has a regular fibre, free from coarse hairs; 
fineness of staple is always accompanied by an 
equal growth of wool over all parts of the ani- 
mal, and marked by an absence of shaggy 
spots seen on poor and half-fed sheep. Felting 
onthe back of sheep very much injures the 
quality of wool; and though this occurs among 
heavy breeds, yet it is commonly the result of 
ascanty supply of food. A desirable quality is 
softness of pile. This depends on the fineness 
of the fibre; and as the yolk imparts richness 
and pliability, as well as nourishment to the 
wool, it necessarily exerts some influence on the 
softness of the pile. The color of wool is of im- 
portance; for the purchaser never loses sight 
of purity and perfect whiteness. Sheep should 
never be lifted by the wool. When about to 
catch one, move carefully toward the one to be 
taken, until you are sufliciently near to sprin 
quickly and seize the animal with both hands; 
then pass one hand round the body, grasp the 
brisket, and lift the sheep clear from the ground. 
The wool must not _be pulled. If the sheep is 
heavy, let one hand and wrist be put around 
the neck, and the arm pressed against the leg. 

WOOL, To Clean.—Make a hot bath composed 
of water, 4 parts; urine, 1 part ; enter the wool, 
opening it out, to admit the full action of the 
liquid; after 20 minutes’ immersion, remove 
from the liquid, and allow it to drain; then 
rinse it clean in running water, and spread out 
to dry. The liquid is good for subsequent op- 
erations; only keep up the proportion and use 
no soap. 


Pond 


Or DISEASE. 

flat worms, which look like the tape-worm of 
the human family, only not as large. These 
worms increase in numbers and gradually de- 
stroy the blood, sooner or later ending in 
death, if the cause is not removed. Treatment: 
For 8 mornings give } tablespoonful turpen- 
tine, with 2 tablespoonfuls raw linseed oil, to 
each lamb or sheep; skip 8 mornings; then 
give the same dose 8 mornings again. Con- 
tinue this until the worms are removed. Dur- 
ing this time give liberally of tincture of iron, } 
teaspoonful, once or twice a day. — The animal 
should be removed to comfortable quarters 
during the above treatment. 

APOPLEXY, or STAGGERS. — Cerebral apo- 
plexy is the result of high feeding, and the sys- 
tem adopted for producing extraordinary ple- 
thora. Thus high-class sheep prepared for ex- 
hibition, and excited by traveling, have been 
known to fall dead in the show-yard. Hot 
weather, luxuriant grass, and over-exertion, or 
long journeys by rail, operate fatally on over- 
plethoric animals. Sudden as this disease usu- 
ally is, there are however, premonitory signs, 
such as refusal to feed, loss of the cud, dullness, 
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congested membranes, hurried and heaving 
respiration. In acute cases the animal is first 
seen to stagger, or reel, fall, and after violent 
struggles dies, the whole of the stages being 
often completed within 15 or 20 minutes. At 
the commencement of the usual attack the 
signs are as follows: pulse full and somewhat 
accelerated, breathing loud and stertorous, nos- 
trils dilated. blindness is evident, the eyes be- 
ing open, but amaurotic, and as he moves about 
he falls over anything inthe way. Some sheep 
will stand persistently, and ultimately will fall 
and die on the spot, others succumb when 
forced to move, god after falling, seldom move, 
and die very shortly. In all such fatal cases 
there is room for more than a secret belief that 
the accepted causes minister to some occult 
form of tissue degeneration within the brain. 
Treatment:—1. Bleeding, only while the pulse 
is full; in later stages it hastens death.—2. 
Strong purgatives, with enemas ; and strong de- 
rivatives to the loins and spine, as liniment of 
ammonia, etc. Belladonna, nitro-glycerine, and 
bromide of potassium, to dissipate cerebral 
congestion, or injection of atropia hypodermic- 
ally, and when tonics are required, strychnia or 
nux vomica to restore tone to the nerve tissue. 
—3. Give, for a purging drench, Epsom salts, 2 
oz.; linseed oil, 2 0z.; warm water, 4 0z.; re- 
peated every 6 hours, if the bowels are not well 
opened, and give once or twice a day tartar 
emetic, 2 gr.; nitre 1 dr.; gruel, 2 0z.;. mix.—4. 
The advent of one or more such cases should 
induce the owner to investigate the causes, and 
he must discriminate carefully between this 
disease and others which also exert their effects 
through the medium of luxuriant pastures and 
highly nutritious food. The apparently healthy 
should be bled and purged, means of daily ex- 
ercise also given, ane food somewhat less stim- 
ulating be provided, a dose of saltpetre or 
chlorate of potash being placed in the troughs 
daily. Sheep recovering from the immediate 
shock of apoplexy are exceedingly liable to an 
attack of phrenitis, and ultimately succumb to 
that disease. 

ANTHRAX. — Blood-poisoning among sheep, 
taking the various forms of anthrax, may have 
their origin in the organic impurities of water, 
food, etc. Pastures near the farmyard, laid 
down during many years, are often loaded with 
the putrid elements of manure to an extent far 
beyond its power to assimilate, and they are 
taken up unchanged by the vegetation, to its 
great detriment as food for stock. The im- 
portation of wool, coming from foreign coun- 
tries never free from anthrax, largely contains 
the poisonous germs. The hoofs, horns and 
hides of cattle transmitted from similar places are 
equally dangerous commodities. But refuse wool 
proves a most widely destructive agent, as it is 
turned out of the cloth manufactories of the 
United Kingdom in the form of shoddy man- 
ure. Land fertilized with these preparations is 
often constituted a permanent home of the dis- 
ease, the most virulent and fatal forms being 
developed among cattle, and even mankind. 
Palliative and preventive measures are recom- 
mended rather than active remedies, including 
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the removal of dead animals, and separation of 
diseased from healthy ones, as well as small 
doses of purgative medicine, followed by small 
doses of nitre. 

BLADDER, Weakness of.—Sheep in low con- 
dition, having passed through a trying winter, 
or the effects of protracted disease, are some- 
times unable to Hiechurze efficiently the con- 
tents of the bladder in a continuous stream. 
There are no evidences of pain, but the at- 
tempts to urinate are frequent; the animal 
stands passively prepared, without straining, 
and succeeds only in discharging a small quan- 
tity in an intermittent flow. ‘The cause is want 
of tone in the bladder, notably the muscular 
coat, arising from general debility of the sys- 
tem or a previous attack of inflammation. 
Treatment: Promote regular action of the bow- 
els by means of enemas; give linseed mucilage 
as a drink, and let the food be composed of the 
best kinds, supplied judiciously, with ample 
opportunity for exercise. The remedies should 
comprise tonics, as saccharated carbonate of 
iron, 1 oz.; gentian and ginger, of each, 2 02.3 
linseed mucilage, 1 pt.; divide into 4 or 6 doses. 
The iron, = panes and ginger may be mixed 
and divided into 4 or 6 powders, 1 of which 
may be given in manger food, morning and 
night; 1 or 2 gr. of finely powdered canthar- 
ides may be afta to each dose of the tonic 
powders, and continued a few days, missing 1 
or 2, and renewing the dose in like manner as 
required, until the full tone and functions of the 
bladder are restored. Uncertain and dangerous 
results are common where cantharides are ad- 
ministered incautiously and_ irregularly, or 
when continued too long. Careful attention 
to the directions already given are therefore 
essential. 

BOTS.— The symptoms are nausea, weak- 
ness, sneezing, slow pace, turning the head, 
holding it down, and pushing against the near- 
est object; a shining, pus-like matter flows 
from the nostrils, often adhering so firmly to 
the apertures as to close them up, and cause 
difficulty of breathing; dullness, indifference, 
swelling of gums and mouth, ulceration and 
convulsions. It also makes the sheep turn 
round frequently, as if they were infested with 
hydatids, which occasions the disease called the 
gid. Treatment: They are either taken out 
alive, by trepanning the skull, as for hydatids, 
oran attempt is made, by injection into the 
nostril of animal oil, diluted with water, to kill 
them. 

BOWELS, Inflammation of.—The symptoms 
are, restlessness; resting on one side, and then 
on the other; walking up and down, as if look- 
ing for a place to lie down. Treatment: 2 02. 
castor oil; 5 gr. calomel; 2 dr. laudanum; 2 
oz. molasses; beat up with an egg and as much 
water as will be sufficient for a small drench. 
Repeat in § doses every 6 hours, 

BRAIN, Hydatids on, or GID.— A complaint 

roceeding from the presence of bladder worms 
a species of tapeworm) in the brain, lodged in 
a sac or bladder, which presses upon the brain. 
Treatment: When once seated, nothing can be 
done, though the skull is often examined for a 
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soft pee the bone, where the water is col- 
lected. Perforate the skull with a trocar, ac- 
companied by atube, through which the water 


may escape; after which, apply a few drops of 


essence of myrrh to the aperture; shelter the 
animal and dress the wound. 

BRAIN, Inflammation of. — Often attacks the 
healthiest sheep of all ages, more frequently in 
hot weather. The eyes protrude, are bine 
and bright; the countenance eager and fero- 
cious. The animal is in constant motion; he 
gallops about, attacking his fellows, the shep- 
jerd, and sometimes a post or tree; he is labor- 
ing under delirium, and this continues until he 
is exhausted. He then stands still, or lies down, 

anting dreadfully, when he starts afresh, as 
Heliriogs and as ungovernable as before. Treat- 
ment: Bleed from the jugular vein until the an- 
imal falls; then give a purging drench. The 
sheep should be removed into a less luxuriant 
pasture. 

BRAXY.—A_ blood disorder, having special 
manifestations due to sudden changes in the 
quality of the food, as when sheep are folded 
on turnips, rich pastures, etc., and otherwise 
forced in order to prepare them speedily for 
the butcher. The symptoms, as a rule, are 
very speedily developed, and very few premon- 
itory signs are observed. When such are pre 
ent, they consist of unusual excitement, blood- 
shot eyes, full and rapid pulse, accelerated res- 
piration, mouth, body and limbs are hot, cos- 
tive bowels, deficient and highly colored urine, 
with a peculiar staggering gait, in which the 
creature takes short steps. Colic, as indicated 
by uneasiness, lying down and rising repeated- 
ly, is characteristic of some cases; while others 
separate themselves,and stand persistently with 
the back raised, head depressed, hanging ears, 
clapped fleece, dull eyes, and swollen abdomen. 
In the more violent cases, the above mark 
the commencement of the critical stage, when 
the feces are voided with pain and covered 
with mucus, or even blood; the heart throbs 
violently, and colic causes great uneasiness, 
between the paroxysms of which sudden in- 
sensibility comes on, and passes into distressing 
convulsions, in which the animal expires. In 
some instances the final struggle takes place 
while the animal stands, or has just risen to its 
feet. He then throws the head upward and 
backward, the fore limbs refuse their support, 
and he falls forward, death speedily following 
more or less painful convulsions. Treatment: 
Accumulated experience not only declares the 
uselessness of medical treatment, but strongly 
condemns it. When the symptoms are sutti- 
ciently recognizable the fate of the animal is al- 
ready sealed, the termination, by a rapid and 
agonizing death, being very near at hand. The 
advent of the disease in one or more animals 
should prompt the owner to make a strict ex- 
amination of the whole flock. Those in which 
the promonitory signs are even but slightly 
present should have immediate attention, a 
sharp run of 200 yards or more having the ef- 
fect of stimulating the circulation as well as the 
digestive organs, at the termination of which it 
is a judicious proceeding to extract blood from 
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the facial vein, jugular, plate or saphena vein. 
Purgatives with stimulants should immediately 
follow, the action of these being promoted by 
enemas of soap and yarm water. A. proper 
action of the bowels, with an improvement in 
the general appearance of the animal, will sug- 
gest a change of diet, some of the forms ofa 
less nutritious quality, conjoined with the use 
of cooling salts, as the nitrate or chlorate of 
potash, being scene | supplied, and with 
these the opportunity for free exercise daily 
must not on any account be omitted. 

BRONCHITIS.—This affects adult sheep when 
subjected to severe wet and cold, especially af- 
ter being washed or shorn. Other conditions 
of exposure also bring it on, is ara when 
food runs short in quality as well as quantity. 
Lambs are poonharly liable to it, as a result of 
being too early subjected to cold, and especial- 
ly prolonged wet weather. The symptoms com- 
prise severe constitutional disturbance—fever, 
in which the circulation of blood is rapid, as 
denoted by the pulse, accompanied with a cor- 
responding elevation of temperature. The first 
will number probably 100 beats, and the lat- 
ter, as registered by the thermometer, may be 
106° to 107° F. The cough is_ persistent, 
wheezy, troublesome, and even distressingly 
painful; the inspirations are short and diffi- 
cult, and loud breathing sounds are heard in 
the bronchi by applying the ear to the bottom 
of the windpipe in front of the chest. Treat- 
ment:—1. Bleeding robust patients is tolerated 
only at the very outset, and when the pulse is 
full and strong. All depletive measures are 
hurtful beyond this stage—2. The following 
proves a good fever draught: Take solution of 
acetate of ammonia, 1 fl. 0z.; extract of bella- 
donna, 20 gr.; cold water, 5 fl. oz. Make an 
emulsion by rubbing the extract of belladonna 
with successive portions of the water, then add 
the ammonia. This must be po iets as re- 
quired. Stimulants may be added when neces- 
sary, as nitrous ether, or aromatic spirits of 
ammonia, When there are signs of prostration. 
The usual requirements for shelter, warmth, 
good bedding, and comfortable quarters must 
not be omitted as important factors in the cure 
of the patient. 

CATARRH.—Sheep run at the nose sometimes 
on account of cold, but often it is chronic ca- 
tarrh, which is not easily cured. The symptoms 
are, a thick yellow diseharge from the nose. It 
clings to the nostrils, and obstructs the air pas- 
sages, and is frequently accompanied by a 
cough. T’reatment: If sheep are made to inhale 
the steam from hot vinegar, or a decoction of 
hops, Ha will throw out a great deal of mu- 
cus, Whtch will be loosened by inhalation. The 
steam may be made by dropping a live coal 
into a vessel containing the liquid, or by insert- 
ing a hot iron. After the mucus has been dis- 
charged, smear the nostrils with pine tar. 
Scotch snuff dropped into the nostrils will 
cause the sheep to throw out the mucus, but 
this remedy is not so effective as the steaming. 
A hood may be put on the head of the sheep to 
prevent the steam from escaping, and the head 
of the animal must be held over the vessel, 
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Sheep affected with catarrh should not. be ex- 
posed to cold storms or winds, as either will in- 
crease the malady. 

CHICKEN-POX.—This affection bears close 
analogy to the Varicella Bovum, or chicken- 
pox of cattle, and has been described by various 
Continental writers. The symptoms arise in 
the form of slight constitutional disturbance, 
with the formation of pustules on the coronet 
of the hind feet, and on rare occasions only on 
the fore feet or lips. They are constantly found 
on the udder and teats, at first being minute, 
hard, and inflamed knots in the skin, which 
eventually suppurate, dry up, and leave a scab 
on the site. Ke duration of the disease lasts 
from 12 to 14 days. The disease has been de- 
scribed as an acute form of ecthyma, and is 
also considered by some as a variety of true 
sheep-pox. Treatment: Very little satisfaction 
arises from the best efforts in this direction. 
During constipation in the early stages the fol- 
lowing drench may be given :—1. Take linseed 
oil, 4 or 5 fl. 0z.; solution of the acetate of am- 
monia, 1 fl. 0z.; sulphuric or chloric ether, 1 fl. 
dr.; mix, and administer slowly.—2. The mouth 
may be dressed with the following: Take of 
alumn, in fine powder, 4 0z.; tincture of myrrh, 
1 fl. oz.; sulphuric acid, 20 drops; soft water, 
1 qt.; mix the alum with } of the water, add 
the acid, and stir with a stick until a clear so- 
lution is obtained; then put in the tincture and 
fill up with the remainder of the water, when 
the lotion is ready for use. 

CHOKING.—This accident occasionally arises 
from the accumulation of food, or the lodg- 
ment of a portion of root in some part of the 
throat or gullet, when signs of severe distress 
are developed. Rupture of the gullet, or even 
the stomach, may ensue, the first arising from 
the obstruction, the latter in consequence of 
gaseous distension and interference with the 
functions of distension. When the obstruction 
isinthe upper part of the throat, it may be 
reached’by a long iron spoon, etc., and with- 
drawn; and at the outset, when situate within 
the upper portion of the gullet, the substance 
being anit it may be caused to pass down- 
wards by gentle mechanical pressure outside 
with the hand, especially if a small quantity of 
the mixture about to be referred to is poured 
into the mouth and allowed to reach the spot. 
When the obstruction is still lower down in the 
gullet, and apparently fixed, a dose of the mix- 
ture, in conjunction with gentle manipulation, 
may cause it to descend. The most suitable 
remedy for this purpose is composed of 4 02. of 
raw linseed oil, to which 4 oz. of sulphuric 
ether has been thoroughly mixed; 1 oz. of the 
mixture may be first tried, and the manipula- 
tion resumed, other portions being administer- 
ed as required until the whole has been given. 
When this fails, the probang must be used 
with as little delay as possible, and in the fol- 
lowing manner, avoiding force as much as pos- 
sible, otherwise the gullet may be seriously 
wounded, an event which terminates fatally. 
The sheep is turned on his rump by a stout 

erson, who from behind holds the fore feet in 
fis hands, and with his knees grips him firmly 
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at the shoulders. The operator, standing in 
front, fixes the gag in the mouth, or uses his 
hand for the purpose, and gently passes the 
probang, bulb aul downwards, toward the ob- 
struction, which, when reached, may be stead- 
ily pushed downwards into the stomach. Dur- 
ing this operation the course of the mouth and 
gullet must preserve a straight line as far as 
is possible, which will greatly assist the op- 
eration. When this fails, the practitioner opens 
the gullet, providing the situation of the offend- 
ing body is quite visible, and removes it 
through the incision. The wound is then closed 
by sutures, and usually heals without trouble, 
the animal being fed on soft diet for some time, 
and the wound protected by a bandage. In the 
absence of a suitable probang, one of which 
should always form part of the accessories of 
sheep industry, a stout cane or rod of hickory, 
elm, ete., about 5-16th of an inch in diameter, 
may answer efficiently, the end being protected 
by means of a piece of stout chamois leather, 
covering a piece of cork trimmed to form a 
ball-shaped protuberance about $ in. in diame- 
ter. ‘To insure an easy passage, the whole 
should first be smeared with oil. 
CHOLERA.—Hundreds of lambs die annually 
with this disease. Few flocks escape without a 
loss of 8 or 4, and many lose from 25 to 50. A 
thin lamb, or one poorly suckled or hand fed, 
seldom dies with eolete Treatment: Stir as 
much salt into 4 gal. of pine tar as it will take. 
The lambs will then soon learn to lick the tar. 
COLIC, Wind.—Also called Blown or Bloat. 
When sheep are first turned on a pasture more 
nutritious than that to which they have been 
accustomed, if they are not watched and kept 
moving during the day, and folded elsewhere 
at night, they are apt to overload the paunch, 
so that it can no longer contract upon and ex- 
pelits contents; fermentation ensues, and the 
expulsion of gas; the paunch is extended to the 
utmost, and the animal often suttoecated. Treat- 
ment: Pass a common elastic tube down the gul- 
let into the paunch. Give ahypodermic of 1 gr. 
sulphate Ar aacrpiiee in solution under the 
skin of the neck, repeated every half hour, un- 
til evident narcosis. When a sheep is first 
seized, he will often be relieved by being driven 
gently about foran hour or two and put into a 
bare pasture. In the act of moving, these pil- 
lars will be occasionally separated a little from 
each other, and the gas will escape; but the an- 
imal must not be galloped or driven by dogs, 
lest the stomach be ruptured. After relief of 
the painful distension, give the following: Glau- 
ber’s salts, 1 0z.; hot water, 1 0z.; peppermint 
water, 4 oz.; tincture ginger, 1 dr.; tincture 
gentian, 2 dr.; every 6 hours till the bowels are 
opened, and } the quanty the next 4 mornings. 
CONSTIPATION, or STRETCHES. — Derange- 
ment of the stomach and intestines, as known 
by non-passage of excrement, is common to 
ovine animals of all ages. Adult sheep suffer 
on land of very dry nature, especially when the 
asturage contains grasses and plants possess- 
ing astringent characters. An abnormal hard- 
ness, With scarcity of faeces should lead to close 
examination, or enteritis, dysentery, etc., may 
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supervene. Injections of warm water (oil is 
preferable) or soap and water should be used, 
which will direct attention to the state of the 
anus, and consequently suggest the removal of 
feces, wool locks, etc., and other obstructions. 
Linseed oil is a safe and effective remedy for 
sheep of all ages, both as a purgative and in- 
jection. In young animals constipation may 
he treated by a mixture of warm milk, about 
100° F., to which molasses has been added, to 
yroduce a reddish-brown color. A small syr- 
Inge must be used, and 2 or 8 0z., according to 
size of lamb, must be injected. During the op- 
eration the lamb is held by the hind legs, and 
raised to a perpendicular position, the fore feet 
only being allowed to touch the ground. Some 
flock-masters use 2 or 8 spoonfuls of hog’s lard 
asapurgative. Constipation in young lambs 
is a common result of being fed on cow’s milk ; 
sometimes the first milk of the mother brings 
about the same result; and young lambs al- 
lowed to drain the udder of the ewe after a long 
fast often suffer acutely. In addition to injec- 
tions for this complaint, linseed or castor oil 
are safe purgatives, and are beneficially com- 
bined with rhubarb, ipecacuanha, ginger, gen- 
tian, etc., by which combined useful effects are 
derived. For constipation in newly born lambs, 
yurge the ewe, and unload the rectum of the 
fas by mechanical means. .In more severe 
cases the lamb must be treated direct, and with 
promptitude, as constipation is frequently the 

recursor of serious and fatal complaints. An 
infusion of Eupatorium perfoliatum and pump- 
kin-seed tea are sometimes employed as laxa- 
tives in doses of 6 teaspoonfuls, and their action 
is said to be prompt andefticient. It is important 
to observe that on the removal of constipation 
the return to ordinary kinds of food must be 
observed with the greatest care. Small and fre- 
quent allowances of moist, laxative aliment 
only should be allowed, until the stomach has 
resumed its natural functions and the system 
has regained its usual tone. 

COSTIVENESS.— This is not an cd re 
complaint, and must be speedily attacked; for 
it is either the accompaniment of fever, or it 
will speedily lead to fever. Treatment: If there 
is fever, give tinct. of aconite root in 10-drop 
doses every 2 hours. Then give 1 sc. calomel; 
1 oz. Epsom salts; 1 se. ginger; 1 dr. gentian; 
2 oz. warm water; 1 oz. linseed oil; give either 
alone or with gruel, to a full-grown sheep ; and 
from }+ to 4 to a lamb, according to age. After 
the operation of the cathartic, give asa tonic 
simple doses of quinine twice a day for 1 week 
or more. 

CROUP.—This is common to lambs bred in 
localities subject to cold and damp, and also to 
those in high exposed situations. A severe form 
of sore throat—laryngitis—attacks the animal 
suddenly; the breathing is described as pain- 
fuland wheezy, being seriously intensified by 
changes of temperature, and notably at morn- 
ing or night. At these times the attendant 
cough is aggravated by spasms of the larynx, 
producing serious distress. Fever is intense ; 
pulse will number from 90 to 100 beats, and the 
thermometer registers 107° F. or more. The 
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specific sign in this malady consists of the form- 
ation of false membranes on the inner surfaces 
of the larynx, or throat—albuminous shreds— 
as aresult of the violent inflammation in the 
mucous surfaces. These, in ordinary course, 
are discharged, on or about the third day, by 
the violence of coughing. Treatment: When a 
number of animals are affected, their effectual 
treatment is a somewhat doubtful matter, un- 
less careful individuals take up the task asa 
special duty. Fresh air and perfect ventilation, 
with freedom from cold draughts, are all-essen- 
tial. These being secured, warmth to the skin 
should be maintained by suitable clothing. The 
next essential is a suitable degree of moisture 
in the atmosphere, which is readily liberated 
from heated water. _ A smart blister should be 
applied to the outside of the throat; this may 
consist of the usual oil of cantharides or mus- 
tard, to which turpentine has been added. The 
activity of the cough may be mitigated by ac- 
onite, chlorie ether, chloral hydrate, tincture of 
opium, lobelia, ete. The mucilage of marsh- 
mallow, slippery elm, ete., are also available 
for the same purpose. In extreme cases it may 
be needful to dress the affected parts of the 
throat internally with a mild caustic, for which 
nitrate of silver is most useful, about 8 or 10 
gr. being dissolved in 1 oz. of water. This 
should be applied by means of a roll of tow or 
piece of sponge firmly secured to the end ofa 
suitable cane, piece of stick, or whalebone. 
Sudden prostration of strength is not an un- 
common stage in the progress of this disease, 
which requires the administration of stimu- 
lants, as the aromatic spirits of ammonia, and 
tonics, as gentian, quinine, ete. 

DIABETES, or PROFUSE URINATION. — An 
abnormal discharge of urine, probably not in 
all cases meriting the term diabetes, may exist 
in consequence of mere functional derange- 
ment, the original cause being the irritant prop- 
erties of plants, etc.; forming the food of the 
animal. In such eases the odor of the plant 
may prove a guide to the cause. Diabetes, es 
ever, attends upon wasting diseases, especially 
those which result from improper food and de- 
fective management generally. The symptoms 
comprise a chronic form of dyspepsia, rapid 
loss of flesh, pale membranes, irregular bowels, 
unequal temperature, small, weak, and irregu- 
lar pulse, abnormal appetite, and inclination to 
eat rubbish. The prominent symptom is pro- 
fuse urination, coupled with increasing weak- 
ness. The animal wanders away alone, and is 
eventually found dead in some isolated spot, or 
has fallen into a brook, river, pit, or over the 
rocks. In these cases the cause is not always 
properly made out, death being ascribed to the 
accident instead of the disease. Treatment: 
Rarely successful. Mild aperients are needed 
to correct the prevailing dyspepsia, which are 
to be followed by iodine, phosphate of iron, 
ete., the food being of the best and most nutri- 
tious character, as well as of easy digestion, 
and supplied with sound judgment. Warm and 
ie quarters, good beds, and efficient nur- 
sing are pre-eminently necessary. 


DIARRHEA.—Frequently attacks lambs when 
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they are but a day old and carries them offin a 
day. Oftener it does not appear until they are 
nearly a week old, and the lambs have not then 
amuch better chance. But if they are 2 or 3 
mos. old, and have gained a little strength, they 
may, perhaps, weather the disease. Sheep 
changed from dry food to grass, frequently 
have it. Treatment: Remove the sheep from 
dry pasture and give only dry food for a few 
days. For lambs give the following:—1. 2 oz. 

repared chalk; 2 dr. powdered canella bark; 
Pon tincture catechu; $ oz. laudanum; 1 pt. 
water.—2. 2 oz. castor oil; 2 dr. laudanum; 4 
to 4 is a dose for a lamb. 

ECZEMA. — A. form of erythema attended 
with the formation of numerous small vesicles 
or bladders. These by bursting leave the skin 
and wool moist with their contents, and occa- 
sion great irritation, causing the animal to rub 
the atfected parts against some object, as a wall, 
post, ete., eventually producing a sore. Newly 
washed or shorn animals are attected, especially 
as aresult of cold weather succeeding the oper- 
ation. Successive crops of vesicles appear for 
atime, invading fresh skin, and thus the dis- 
ease is continuous. Plethoric animals are the 
common subjects. Treatment:—1. Administer 
an aperient ; Epsom salts, 4 to 6 oz.; gentian, 1 
to 2 dr.; ginger, 1 to 2 dr.; mix, and administer 
in linseed mucilage. Follow with daily doses 
ofthe nitrate of potash in the food.—2. Laud- 
anum, water, and glycerine may be used asa 
lotion.—8. An ointment of morphia, belladon- 
na and lard is exceedingly eflicacious.—4. Reg- 
ular diet, exercise, cleanliness, ete., are im- 

ortant auxiliaries in the process of cure. 

EPILEPSY.—In this disease the animal suf- 
fers from convulsions. The duration of the fit 
varies ; sometimes it terminates at the expiration 
of a few minutes; at other times, + hour elapses 
before it is perfectly conscious. Treatment: Give 
dr. doses ae bromide potassium, 3 times a day, 
dissolved in gruel. 

EYES, Inflammation of. — Vreatment: When 
there is much inflammation, bleed slightly from 
the facial vein, that is the vein which runs down 
obliquely from the eye, and bathe the eyes with 
the following: Nitrate of silver, 5 gr.; water, 1 
oz.; laudanum, 15 drops; dissolve the nitrate of 
silver in the water; add the laudanum, and mix. 

FLEAS.—Treatment: Mix 10 parts benzine, 
5 parts common soap, and 85 parts water. 
Generally one or two applications to the fleece 
are enough. 

FLEECE, To Prevent Diseases of.—To prevent 
sheep from contracting disease, wash them twice 
ayear. The following is a good contrivance: 
Have a ditch dug 8 ft. in depth, a little over 1 
ft. wide and 100 ft. long; in this put 600 gals. 
water; 200 Ibs. sulphur; 100 lbs. lime; 6 lbs. 
soda; all of which fae to 180°; for a small 
flock, this size and the quantities of materials 
can be reduced pro rata. Drive the sheep into 
atrap at one end, and they will be compelled 
to swim through to the other side, thus secur- 
inga bath and taking their medicine at the 
same time. 

FOOT ROT.—A disease where the hoofs unite 
with the bony structure, and in the cleft be- 
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tween the hoofs. If not attended to at once, it 
suppurates and the hoofs come off. The first 
symptom is lameness. The foot is hot, and the 
animal shrinks if it is firmly pressed. It is par- 
ticularly hot and painful in the cleft between 
the two hoofs; and there is generally enlarge- 
ment about the coronet. There is an increased 
secretion, usually fetid, and often there is a 
wound about the coronet, discharging a thin, 
stinking fluid; sometimes there is a separation 
of horn from the parts beneath, and that too 
frequently preceding the dropping off of the 
hoof. Treatment:—1. Pare off all the diseased 
perpen ; wash off the matter and apply the fol 
owing : Turpentine, 2 0z.; sulphuric acid,2 dr.; 
lard, 1 Ib.; tar, 4 pt. After treatment, the 
animal should be kept on a dry footing. As 
soon as the disease appears in a flock, the sheep 
affected should be isolated at once.—2. 1 oz. 
corrosive sublimate; 1 oz. blue vitriol; 1 oz. 
spirits of salts; 1 oz. verdigris; 1 oz. horse tur- 
entine; }0z. spirits turpentine; 4 oz. mercu- 
lal ointment; mix well, and keep tied down in 
a bottle when not in use. Apply every 2 days. 

HEAD, Grubs in.—Caused by the worm hatch- 
ed in the nostrils from eggs of the sheep gadfly. 
The eyes become weak, watery and swollen, and 
the sheep makes violent efforts to clear the 
nostrils. Zreatment: Prevention is the best rem- 
edy. Set traps for the flys,and smear the sheep’s 
nose with tar during fly-season. Scattering 
slaked lime about the feeding places causes the 
sheep to sneeze, which expels the grubs. Scotch 
ae injected into the nostrils will also expel 
them. 

HEART, Dilatation of the.—This condition con- 
sists of an enlargement of one of the cavities of 
the heart, without material addition to the sub- 
stance of the organ. The causes are those which 
produce enlargement. The symptoms com- 
prise absolute lack of power, appetite, and en- 
ergy; difficult breathing, increasing weakness, 
Be Lara tendency to faint, coldness of the 

imbs, ete. In this, as in enlargement of the 
heart, the animal must be kept very quiet ; the 
forcing system of feeding must be abandoned, 
and EN for the butcher accomplished 
slowly. 

hs ara and DEBILITY.—(See Costive- 
Ness. 

INFLUENZA.— This may be distinguished 
from a cold, or from bronchitis, by the dis- 
charge from the nostrils being more profuse 
and the eyes nearly closed, great uneasiness of 
the head, and a sudden prostration of strength. 
Treatment: The same as for Catarrh, which see. 

ITCH, or SCAB.—An ailment that will spread 
rapidly through a large flock, causing the ani- 
mals afflicted y. it to lose flesh rapidly, and be- 
sides this they lose $ their fleece. It is purel 
of a local nature, and due to an insect ek 
attaches itself to the skin, and, in the move- 
ments necessary for the purposes of life, pro- 
duces violent irritation, dosteicdon. of animal 
tissue, supperation or formation of matter, end- 
ing in a subsequent incrustation over the af- 
fected parts. The skin of the affected parts 
first assumes a red appearance, shortly followed 
by a feeling of roughness under the finger, 
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which is due first to the slight raising of the 
cuticle, and very shortly to the formation of 
simall white and hard spots, from the points of 
which yellow exudation rapidly follows; or they 
naay be replaced by many small hard nodules, 
which successively become vesicles and pus- 
The latter furnish the material for the 
scab or crust in the form of pus, which dries, 
and in the process becomes an isolated, round, 
In a subsequent stage, further 


tiules. 


and hard mass. 
pustules form within the intermediate spaces, 
tlheir contents uniting with the previous crop, 


tlhat is, becoming confluent or running togeth- 
er. In this way the continued invasion of the 
acari produce new and large surfaces of dis- 


eased skin, constituting the state from which 
tihe vulgar term “scab” has been applied to 
tlhe disease. Other changes also take place. The 
presence of pustular states cannot exist without 
calling into action the natural active processes 
for the removal of the diseased products. The 
lymphatic vessels and glands commence to ab- 
sorb the effusion, the nature of which sets up 
some irritation within; they swell and become 
enlarged. This is especially aggravated by the 
extent of the abraded surfaces and subsequent 
attacks of the fly. Treatment:—1. Apply a 
maixture of 1 part of mercurial ointment with 
11 parts of Pt hur ointment.—2. Another use- 
ful remedy, which is more cleanly and agree- 
able, is composed as follows: Take “ Sanitas” 
oil, 1 part; olive oil, 10 to 15 parts. Apply 
freely by means ofa brush, taking care to break 
up the scabs and insure the entrance of the 
dressing beneath.—3. Take sulphur, 2 0z.; 
powdered sassafras, 1 0z.; honey sufficient to 
make into a paste. Dose, atablespoonful every 
eae se, at the same time, a wash made 
ll pyr 


of 1 gi oligneous acid, and 1 qt. water, 
mixed. Apply withasponge. Ifa few appli- 


cations do not remove the difficulty, take } pt. 
fir balsam, and 1 oz. sulphur, well mixed, and 
anoint the sores daily.—4. Use for a lotion, 
corrosive sublimate, 1 0z.; sal ammoniac, 4 0z.; 
spirits turpentine, 1 pt.; hot water, 2 gals.; dis- 
solve the sublimate and sal ammoniac in water; 
then add the turpentine ; separate the wool, re- 
move the scab, and apply the lotion. 

JAUNDICE, or ROT.—Consists of a supera- 
bundant discharge of bile, or an obstruction of 
the biliary tubes; and in either case a quantity 
of bile enters into the circulation, penetrates 
the capillary vessels, and tinges the skin. Treat- 
ment: Give repeatedly for a purge, 2 oz. Ep- 
som salts; 4 dr. powdered ginger; 2 dr. ani- 
seed; } pt. warm water. Ifthis be too weak- 
ening, give 2 dr. powdered gentian; 1 dr. pow- 
dered Ponaviann ark; 4 dr. powdered ginger ; 
4 pt. warm water. 

KIDNEYS, Inflammation of.—A derangement 
of these organs may result from external vio- 
lence, or it may depend on the animal having 
eaten stimulating or poisonous plants. Its symp- 
toms are, pain in the region of the kidneys ; 
the back is arched, the walk stiff and painful, 
with the legs widely separated; there is a fre- 
quent desire to make water, and that is highly 
colored or bloody; the appetite is more or less 
impaired, and there is considerable thirst. 


Treatment: Give 1 oz. poplar bark, finely pow- 
dered; 1 teaspoonful finely powdered pleurisy 
root. Make a mucilage of the poplar bik by 
stirring in boiling water; then add the pleurisy 
root; the whole to be given in the course of 24 
hours. The diet should consist of a mixture of 
linseed, boiled carrots and meal. 

LARYNGITIS.—Inflammation of the throat is 
of common occurrence during the repeated 
changes, and_ especially the ungenial states of 
the weather during spring and autumn. The 
usual signs of fever are observed, more or less 
intense, with proportionate increase of respira- 
tion, sometimes giving rise to panting; the 
head is held low and the muzzle protrudes, an 
attempt to obtain a free, straight passage for 
easy breathing ; there is difficulty in swallow- 
ing, and it occasions a hard, tickling cough. 
These signs soon acquire intensity ; the cough 
is troublesome and painful; the throat is also 
painful under pressure, the cough being repro- 
duced by it. hese conditions prevent the ani- 
mal from taking food, or, if he attempts to 
feed, he cannot swallow, and the alimentis re- 
tained inthe mouth, which is liberated in con- 
junction with much saliva if the jaws are sep- 
arated by the insertion of a finger. The trachea 
or windpipe is also more or less affected, as 
shown by slight pressure inducing a cough and 
inconvenience in respiration. Sometimes swell- 
ing of the throat is seen externally. Under 
ordinary circumstances, weather being more 
genial and shelter, ete., available, the disease 
declines, and terminates by resolution, conval- 
escence being established in a week or 10 days. 
Unfavorable cases terminate in bronchitis or 
sporadic pleuro-pneumonia. Treatment: — 1. 
Ample protection from wind and wet is all- 
important, especially when the changes are se- 
vere and continued, affecting numbers of ani- 
mals. Move the bowels by frequent warm en- 
emas. Do not attempt to cause the animal to 
swallow medicines, or the result may be death 
by choking the passage to the lungs, ete.—2. 
The following may be used as an electuary: 
Take boratic acid, 1 part ; linseed meal, 1 part ; 
treacle, a sufficiency ; mix the acid and meal in 
a mortar, afterwards add treacle to make a stiff 
paste; $ teaspoonful to be placed on the back 
of the tongue, or between the teeth, 8 or 4 times 
a day. 

LICE.—They run up and down over the body 
of sheep, causing a separation of the wool from 
the skin. They tad be occasioned by dirt, in- 
sufficient food, or want of bodily exercise, or 
by previous disease. Treatment:—1. Use the 
following washes: 2 Ibs. arsenic; 4 lbs. soft 
soap; dissolve in 30 gals. water.—2. 1 oz. cor- 
rosive sublimate ; 2 oz. spirits of wine ; rub the 
corrosive sublimate in the spirit until it is dis- 
solved, then add 1 oz. cream of tartar; 4 oz. 
bay salt ; dissolve the whole in 2 qts. water, and 
apply a little of it with a small be of sponge 
wherever the lice appear.—3. ply freely a 
mixture of 1 part sulphur with 7 of salt. 

LIVER, Yellow Atrophy of the.—This form of 
derangement, unmistakably due to dietetic ir- 
regularities, constitutes a widespread source of 
loss among the flocks of New Zealand. The 
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oe are snatching movement of the right 
fore limbs after rest, with occasional lameness ; 
dropping of both ears, at first only when at 
rest, afterwards constantly ; a watery discharge 
from the eyes, and a peculiar and striking ex- 
pression of face; disinclination to move, and 
apparent inability to Paes hind limbs for- 
ward, the feet seeming to be put down almost 
from whence they were lifted. The nose is pro- 
truded, the breathing becomes labored; the 
wool may be easily pulled out; and the sheep, 
having usually selected a quiet and shaded 
place, sinks and expires. Frequently from 36 
to 48 hours elapse between the early marked 
symptoms and death, though often the time is 
much shorter, and a sheep will be found some- 
times dying or dead which had previously 
shown no marked signs of illness. In all pad- 
docks where these deaths occur it has been 
found that there is present in enormous excess 
food in which the albuminoid ratio must be 
probably 1.85. So great indeed is the profus- 
lon in which trifolia are found, that a sheep 
may almost lie down and obtain all it can con- 
sume without moving. Sheep will suffer from 
acute and extensive degenerative changes in 
the liver when kept under such conditions, es- 
pecially in a climate like this. Treatment: The 
sheep should be removed to a paddock in which 
there is not a great profusion of food, and in 
which they will take exercise in search of it. 
Food must be at their disposal in such variety 
as will insure the presence of the well-known 
ingredients which are absolutely essential to 
the maintenance of a proper nutritive balance. 
Beyond this, a dose of laxative medicine, and a 
convenient supply of water, in which a little 
chlorate of potash may be dissolved, will be the 
only treatment necessary.. When changes of 
pasture cannot be effected, the affected flock 
should be quietly driven into a stock-yard, or 
into sheep-pens, where such are available, each 
night, and only allowed on the pasture by day. 
Care must be taken to avoid overcrowding in 
the pens. 

LOCKJAW, or TETANUS.—Caused by wounds 
on some part of the body. The jaws become 
set and the animal soon dies. The malady is usu- 
ally fatal, and treatment is of little avail. Treat- 
ment: Keep the sheep warm and quiet; move 
the bowels as soon as possible with castor oil, 
and follow this with ape when the an- 
imal begins to recover, give gruels. 

LUNGS, Inflammation of, or PREUMONIA.— 
The symptoms are dullness, hanging of the 
ears, quick breathing, cough, and discharge 
from the nostrils. Treatment: Dissolve 1 dr. 
tartar emetic in 2 oz. hot water; add 2 oz. laud- 
anum; give 2 tablespoonfuls 3 times a day. Af- 
ter this a dose of salts should be given. 

MEASLES, or RUBEOLA. — The manifesta- 
tions of the disease are irritative fever, aceom- 
panied with elevation of temperature, catarrhal 
states, swelling of the head and throat, consti- 
pation, loss of appeuie, ete. On or about the 
second or third day an eruption appears on the 
thin parts of the skin, chiefly confined to the 
inner sides of the thighs, also the sides of the 
body, chest, face, etc., consisting of percepti- 
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ble elevation, with redness, which disappears 
on pressure. At the central part the swelling 
is also hard, from which point in the course of 
another day, arises a wheal or pimple, others 
also arising more or less on the surrounding 
surface, where such points of hardness were 
first observed. In 2 or 3 more days the acute 
signs are allayed, the spots become brown, the 
cuticle peels off, and the disease subsides by the 
ninth or eleventh day under ordinary circum- 
stances. A peculiar odor of the skin is exhaled 
in the earlier stages, and the disease is propa- 
gated by the discharges from the nostrils and 
the scales from the skin. Fatal terminations are 
marked by the setting in of diarrhoea, on or 
about the ninth day. Treatment: From these 
characters the need of a definite method of seg- 
regation is indicated. The bowels should be 
moved during constipation by means of mild 
cathartics, as Epsom salts, followed by daily 
doses of saltpetre, hyposulphite of soda, ete., 
and a most essential pe baad ike is the daily ap- 
plication of “Sanitas” to the affected portions 
of the skin. Animals having recovered from the 
disease should be dipped in a “Sanitas” bath 
at the earliest and most suitable opportunity. 
MICROBES.—Rural districts, islands of the 
sea, and mountains are free from microbes. In 
other words, fresh air, oxygen, kills them ad- 
mirably. Open the windows and admit the 
health-giving breezes, which is death to all 
germs the result of filth. Lakes and rivers, free 
from sewage and decomposing refuse, do not 
contain bacilli. The direct or diffused rays of 
sunlight effectually destroys the pests. This is 
theuniversal remedy. As a sanitary arrange- 
ment, it is said that an open drain for convey- 
ing the fluids, etc., from houses is a sure pre- 
ventive of disease. This old truth remains the 
same—given fresh air, pure water, with suit- 
able food and exercise, health is preserved. 
Danger lies in the tendency to overlook or cov- 
er up the sources of disease, which are fairly 
well known, and, as a rule, may be suitably 
dealt with. Accept the axiom of the scientists, 
viz., “Mortality is lessened by hygiene,” which 
simply means cleanliness in habitations, per- 
sons, and clothing, with pure air and water: 
and, as far as domestic animals are concerned, 
purity of stables, cow-sheds, sheep-folds, ete. 
RICKETS.—This may be defined as inability 
to bear the weight of the body or the strain of 
muscular exertion. In this affection, as it oc- 
curs in sheep, the softening of the bones, arising 
from a want of earthy material, more particu- 
larly the earthy phosphates, with greater or 
less deformity, is the natural result of impaired 
function, having its origin in causes both re- 
mote as well as of a predisposing character. 
Treatment: That most likely to be of benefit 
will be of the character which will afford the 
necessary material for bone construction. Food 
rich in phosphates, as the cereals and oil-cakes, 
and even special forms of the salt as medicine, 
should be supplied, young lambs and sheep be- 
ing additionally fed with fresh cow’s milk. 
Rams and ewes apparently of rickety constitu- 
tion should be rejected for breeding, especially 
if they have been known to yield offspring 
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tainted or affected with the malady. The num- 
ber of the ewes for putting to the ram should 
be carefully estimated, and regulated so as to 
insure conservation of the vital powers. This 
is too frequently overlooked in the eagerness 
for gain. “ites and rams at the time of mat- 
ing should be in perfect health; liberal feeding 
with suflicient exercise are also called for dur- 
ing pregnancy, and when the yeaning time 
comes on, these precautions should not be re- 
laxed, but regulated as the wants and condi- 
tion of the animal may suggest. 

ROT.—(See Jaundice.) 

RUPTURE, or HERNIA,—This consists of the 
appearance, usually, of a tumor on the outer 
side of the abdomen, the contents of which are 
a portion or portions of the abdominal viscera. 
The most common form in sheep is situate at 
the navel, and is known by the term Exom- 
ohalus. The usual characteristics are a well- 

efined swelling, usually soft and fluctuating, 
which under ordinary manipulation disappears 
within the abdomen, and returns to its former 
size when pressure is removed. Treatment: 
Various methods are adopted. The most com- 
mon consists in laying the animal upon its 
back, returning the bowel, and placing a liga- 
ture round the sac formed by the skin, which 
must be close to the abdomen. The circulation 
being thus cut off, the lower portion dies, and 
healing of the upper part ensues with adhesion 
to the orifice, thus closing it entirely. The ori- 
fice also may contract when pressure of the in- 
testine is removed. 

SHEEP LAUREL, Poisoning by.— When sheep 
eat of this shrub in great quantities, a disease Is 
contracted called Hoven,withimpactation of the 
rumen, accompanied by staggering gait, sleep- 
iness, and inability to walk. Treatment: Give 
2 dr. spirits ammonia in 1 tumblerful of cold 
water, once every hour, till 8 or 4 doses are 
given ; withholding the medicine when the an- 
imal recovers, though only 1 dose has been 

iven. 

SMALL-POX.—This disease, although bearing 
the same name as that which attacks the hu- 
man subject, is a perfectly distinct malady, and 
incapable of being communicated to man. In 
about 10 days from the time of the animal’s 
having imbibed the contagion, feverish symp- 
toms set in with a mucus discharge from the 
nose. Red inflammatory pimples begin to de- 
velop, first appearing where the skin is thin. 
After the pimples have been out about 3 days 
they assume a white mppen rance, and are filled 
with serum and pus. Some of the vessels dry 
up, leaving brown seabs ; others, especially in 
the severer cases, run together, and the scarf 
skin is detached, leaving an_ ulcerated surface. 
It is in this ulcerated stage that the prostration 
reaches its height, and that most sheep die. 
Treatment: The affected animals must be kept 
separate from the healthy ones. Give 30 gr. 
chisraee potash, 8 times a day. Give nutritious 
food to tempt the appetite, such as bruised oil- 
cake, bran, and steeped oats. 

SORE HEAD.—Often produced by the striking 
of the fly, especially in woody countries. Next 
to the tail, the head is most frequently and seri- 
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|ously attacked, and in defending themselves, 
the sheep are continually striking their heads 
with their hind feet, until at length a consider- 
able sore or ulcer is formed. No sooner is this 
done than the fly persecutes the poor animal 
with tenfold fury, anxious to lay its eggs on or 
near the wound; and the ulcer will often spread 
so rapidly as to be difficult to heal, and occa- 
ously it will destroy the sheep. Treatment: 
Procure a covering for the head, made of soft 
leather or brown paper. This should be cut so 
as to protect the whole of the head, and yet not 
to come too close to the eyes; then use the 
following lotion: 2 dr. carbolic acid; 1 pt. wa- 
ter. 

TICKS.—This is one of the most annoying 
pests of sheep, and is not easily got “a of. 
Vhen it becomes numerous it affects the 

health, lessens the growth of wool, and absorbs 
the vitalizing oil thrown out. The pups (shin- 
ing bodies, like the pips of small ype and 
similar in color) may be found attached to the 
wool; from these issue the ticks,which are hor- 
ny, bristly, and of a dull ochre color. The head 
is orbicular, with 2 dark eyes, and_a rostrum in 
in front, inclosing 8 fine curved tubes, for 
piercing the skin and sucking blood. Treatment: 
1. Make a decoction of bruised leaves of ma- 
ple, and wash the infested sheep.—2. Put 


Sheep Tick. 


a magnified. 


1, Pupa. 2. Pu 
magnified. 5. Head, 6. Rostrum. 

brown snuff into the wool. This is sure death 
to ticks.—8. Use mercurial ointment carefully, 
and in small quantities. 

WOUNDS AND FRACTURES.—7*reatment: If 
any sheep is hurt, catch it at once and wash the 
wound; and, if it is fly-time, apply spirits of 
turpentine daily, and wash with something 
healing. A. broken limb must not be roughly 
stretched or handled, but the divided edges of 
the bone brought gently and as perfectly op- 
posite, close and fitting again to each other as 
possible, and kept together by some strips of 
adhesive plaster, or pitch, spread upon leather, 
wound round the part. Over this splints should 
be placed, reaching a little beyond the joint 
above and below, and these confined with more 
plaster or waxed thread. A little lint or linen rag 
should be placed under the end of the splints, 
to prevent injuring the part beneath. This being 
done, the leg should not be meddled with until 
the bandage becomes loose, which will be in 
about 10 days. The splints must be replaced 
once, and, at the expiration of another 10 days, 
the edges of the bone will generally be found to 
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have united; the animal should be kept a little | at once, but with a sharp and strong pair of 
while longer as quiet as possible, and if the bone | scissors, 2 or 8 notches should be cut through 
is not quite firm, apply the starch bandage to | the edge of the bandage above and below. This 
keep all firm, until perfectly healed. If swelling | will atford sufficient room for re-establishment 
takes place after the splints have been employ- | of the circulation, and the swelling will subside 
ed, they have been put on too tight, or they do | without the fracture having been disturbed. 
not press equally. They should not be taken off 
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Skeleton of the Hog. 


A, cervical vertebre; B, B, dorsal vertebre; C, lumbar vertebre; D, satrum; EF, FE, coccygeal bones; 
F, F, ribs; G, costal cartilages; H, scapula; I, humerus; K, K, radius; L, ulna; M, carpus or knee: 1, seaph- 
oid; 2, semilunar; 3, cuneiform; 4, trapezium; 5, trapezoid; 6, os magnum; 7, unciform: 8, pisiform; N, N, 
large metacarpal or cannon; O, small metacarpal; P, P, sesamoid bones; Q, Map Une es: i os suffraginis or 
astern bone; 2, os coronx; 3, os pedis; R, pelvis (fore leg phalanges, 1, 2, 3); 1, ilium; 2, pubis; 3, ischium; 
> femur; T, patella; U, tibia; V, magnum; 4, cuneiform medium; 5, cuneiform parvum; 6, cuboid; 3, 6 cu- 
bo cuneiform; X, large metatarsal (hind leg, phalanges 1, 2, 3); Y, small metatarsal; Z, head; 1, inferior max- 
illa, 2, superior maxilla; 3, anterior maxilla; 4, nasal bone; 5, molar; 6, frontal; 7, parietal; 8, occipital; 9. 
lachrymal; 10, squamous-tempoid; 11, petrous-tempoid. 


Swine have 44 teeth: 12 incisors, 6 upper and | markings are important. The hogs vary from 
6 lower; 4 canines or tusks, 2 upper and 2 low- | medium to very large size; have a short, slight- 
er; 28 molars, 14 upper and 14 lower. The pig | lv dished face, with erect ears; short neck; no- 
is born with 4 incisors and 4 tusks On the &th | ticeably broad back, straight, or slightly arch- 
or 10th day, the 2d or 3d temporary molars ap- | ed, with strong but finely boned legs. They 
pear. The 4 nippers, 2 on the upper and 2 on 
the under jaw, appear at 4 weeks old. The Ist 
temporary molars appear in the 5th or 6th 
week. At the age of 3 mos., the intermediate 
incisors appear. At 6 mos. the wolf teeth ap- 
pear, and the 8d permanent molars. At 9 mos. 
the permanent tusks, permanent corner incisors, 
and the 2d permanent molars appear. At 12 
mos. the permanent nippers appear; and at 13 
mos. the 8 temporary molars will have shed, npr 

and the permanent ones appear. At 18 mos. Berkshire. 
“the permanent intermediate incisors and the | have great vitality, fatten readily, and the meat 
permanent rear molars will appear, and at 21 | is of fine quality, having a large amount of lean 
mos. these will be fully developed. After this, | in proportion to fat. They require more feed 
the age can only be determined by the wear of | in proportion to their weight than the breeds 
the teeth and the increasing length of thetushes. | abounding in lard. } 

BERKSHIRE.—One of the most popular of CHESHIRE.—One of the offshoots of the race 
modern breeds. It came from the shire of that | common to the northern part of England. They 
name in England, but has been much modified. | are excellent bacon pigs, the sides being long, 
It is now uniformly black, with some white on | broad, and thin, and the flesh and fat streaked. 
the face, feet, and tip of the tail, and these white | They are good grass eaters, but by feeding on 
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corn have become more inclined to fat than the | claimed by some that these are distinct breeds. 


English races. 
CHESTER WHITE.—Once of the few American 


breeds. It took its name from its color and a 


county in Pennsylvania, in which, by various | 


crosses, it was aed tte Its size is large, nose 
straight, ears drooping, body long and deep, 
hams good, flank frequently light. In almost 


Hogs of this general type have long been bred 
in New Jersey. They sometimes weigh from 
500 to 600 lbs.; do not mature as soon as some 
other breeds; but are great favorites with many. 

LANCASHIRE.—Divided into the short-faced, 
the middle breed, and the large. The short- 
faced are white, with short face, prick ears, and 


every State there are experienced breeders who | small bones. The middle breed partakes of the 


prefer this breed to any other. 


Chester White. 


CHINESE.—Originally from Asia. There are 
2species, white and black; the former better 
shaped than the latter, but less hardy and pro- 
lific. Both are small limbed, ears and head 
fine, round in the carcass, thin skinned, and, 
when quite fat, the end of the snout only can be 
seen. They seldom reach great weight; are 
rather difficult to rear, and the sows are bad 
nurses. Their flesh is somewhat tender for ba- 
con, rather fat, and their hind quarters so defic- 
ient in proportion to the size of the other parts, 
that they cut up to considerable disadvantage 
for hams. But their great aptitude to fatten, 
and the extreme delicacy of their meat, render 
them very valuable. The black are thrifty, and 
fatten on a small quantity of food. They are 
crossed with other breeds to considerable advan- 
tage, producing several kinds possessing proper- 
ties superior to those of the parent stock. They 
are very prolific. There is also a mixed breed, 
patched with black and white; some with thick, 
pointed ears, like the true species, which they 
otherwise resemble in form; while in others the 
ears are rounded, and hang down. 

ESSEX.—A small to medium sized, pure black 
breed, with fine dishing face, fine bones, great 
disposition to lay on 
is admirably suited for crossing on coarse, 
rough hogs, but is counted too small for the 
great pork regions of the West. 

JERSEY RED.—The name most commonly 
given to a breed of large, strong, slightly coarse, 


Jersey Red. 
very hardy, healthy, and prolific hogs of a red 
or dark sandy color. They are sometimes call- | They lay on fat with readiness; 
ed Durocs and Red Berkshires, although it is | ture early, but are sometimes shy breeders. 


- 


esh, and very quiet It | i 
| and delicate. 


quality of the small breed and the size of the 
large. The large breed is the largest breed of 
swine known. They are short haired, hearty, 
and have flat backs, with large, square hams. 
POLAND-CHINA. — Originated from various 
crosses and good selection by breeders in south- 
western Ohio, and has been steadily improved 
for } century ormore. It isnearly black, often 
with the Berkshire markings, but white is not 
an evidence of impurity. The ears droop; the 


Poland-China. 


size is that of the largest; the form like that of 
other good large breeds. It is quiet in dispo- 
sition, matures early for a large breed, fattens 
well when young, and its flesh is of fair quality. 

SIAMESE.—The animals are small, and have 
a cylindrical body, with the back somewhat 
hollow, and the belly trailing near the ground, 
on account of the shortness of the limbs. The 
bristles are soft, the color is usually black, and 
the skin externally of a rich copper color. The 
ears are short, small, and Sang hae erect. The 
animals are not over hardy or prolific, and the 
females do not yield the same quantity of milk; 
but they arrive very soon at maturity; fatten on 
asmall quantity of food, and their flesh is white 


SUFFOLK.—A small to medium-sized white 
hog, with peculiarities readily distinguishable. 
They have short, dished faces, so much so as to 
look deformed ; a compact, well-rounded, very 


Suffolk. 


deep body on short legs and with heavy hams. 
are quiet; ma- 
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YORKSHIRE.—One of the best breeds. They 
are well haired, hardy, vigorous, prolific, and 
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are good nurses, and weigh from 200 lbs. up- 
wards. 


BREEDING AND REARING. 


Boar. 


AGE FOR BREEDING. — The boar may be 
coupled at from 6 to 8 mos. old, but it is better 
not to allow him to serve until 10 mos. old. 

CHOICE FOR BREEDING.—Look to constitu- 
tional vigor; perfect form, without this, will de- 
generate the whole herd. The ideal boar has a 
short head, wide between the eyes; fine muzzle; 
lively eyes; silky ears; long, fine abundant hair, 
without bristles; short, well knit, straight legs; 
high, arching, short, full neck; full and rather 
compactly built body; strong masculine appear- 
ance. 


pow. 


AGE FOR BREEDING.—Sows should not be 
allowed to breed until they are 1 yr. old, and if 
the female is kept much longer, it improves the 
size and vigor of the pigs. 

CHOICE FOR BREEDING.—A_ brood sow 
should be a good milker; if deficient in this, she 
should not be retained as a breeder. An abun- 
dance of milk for the first 8 or 10 weeks of 
existence is the best preparation young pigs 
can have to fit them for profitable growth. 
Milking qualities in swine are as transmissible 
to progeny as in cattle. This trait may be greatly 
improved by retaining only good milkers for 
breeders, as well as by feeding them when young 
with a view to their development as milk pro- 
ducers rather than as fat producers. Spring and 
early summer litters are usually the best from 
which to select young brood sows. They can 
be kept through summer almost entirely on 
grass, which will make them grow nicely, and 
the exercise required in grazing will keep them 
in good health. At this period all animals natur- 
ally lay up fat which afterwards goes to enrich 
the milk. Hence, while not allowed to become 
over fat, they should yet be so fat as to supply 
this demand of nature, and retain the general 
vigor of the system. 

FARROWING, Season for. — The best season 
for sows to farrow is April or early in May; an 
April pig is worth ali than a July pig, and 
morethan double a September pig. Some breeds 
can be fattened at any age, but will not fatten 
as wellat 1 yr. or as much as at 15 to 18 mos.; a 
hog must arrive at full maturity before it is fat- 
tened. An April pig can be kept till a year 
fromthe following January at less expense and 
trouble than a September pig. 

FARROWING, Treatment before. — Breeding 
sows are generally kept too fat. They will not 
bear when in this condition either so large or 
healthy pigs, and they are more liable toa wrong 
presentation, which is dangerous to both mother 
and young. A breeding sow should never be 
fed so liberally that she will attain her full 
growth. This is a condition for a porker and 


not for a breeding animal. A condition of half 
fat or thrift is the right one. There is large loss 
in making unnecessary growth with breeding 
sows in food which is eats wasted, and causin 
the sow to be too large and unwieldy, whic 
makes her more liable to lie upon her pigs and 
crush them. Such sows will be slow to move, 
whereas, if lighter and more active, they would 

et up quicker when they heard the cry of a lit- 
tle one. 

FARROWING, Treatment during.—Two litters 
of pigs may be obtained from the same sow in 1 
year. The sow usually goes with pig 4 months. 
A week or 10 days before pigging, the sow should 
be separated from others, orthe young may be de- 
voured. Ifthe mother shows any signs of de- 
vouring her young, muzzle her, and smear the 
little ones with whale oil and aloes. 

FARROWING, Treatment after. — Sows should 
be fed lightly for a few days after the pigs are 
born, or there may be a surfeit of milk, which 
will cause the pigs to scour, taking more than 
they can digest, and causing caking of the ud- 
der and fever, which will check the flow of 
milk, and make it dry up. When this is the case, 
they should be thoroughly bathed with water, or 
vinegar, as hot as it can be applied. Thorough 
rubbing is also beneficial. Sometimes the moth- 
er’s milk will not flow for a number of hours 
after the pigs are born. This condition may be 
known by the pigs appearing hungry and un- 
satisfied, and not lying quietly in the nest after 
sucking. Excellent food for increasing milk may 
be prepared by grinding corn and oats together 
in equal quantities by measurement, and mak- 
ing a slop of the mixture. To this may be add- 
ed a little oilmeal with profit. 


Pigs. 


CARE.—The young animals, being tender, are 
liable to be destroyed after birth by the motion 
of the sow; to guard against this, they should 
be watched and the young ones removed as they 
are brought forth. During the Ist and 2d days 
after birth, or until they acquire strength, they 
should be removed from the sow, and occasion- 
ally admitted to suck. 

CASTRATING.—The males may be castrated 
when about 1 mo. old; and a like operation, 
though not necessary, may be performed, at 
the same age, on such females as are not intend- 
ed for breeding. 

F EEDING.—-Pigs need careful attention the 
first 8 or 4 weeks; about this period the pig 
reaches a point where the milk of a sow is not 
sufficient to keep up healthy growth, and, un- 
less taught to eat before this time, there will al- 
always be trouble. The way to avoid it, is to 
teach them to eat and drink at the earliest age. 
This may be done by placing a little milk or 
other food, in liquid or semi-liquid form, in a 
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trough near them, but where the sow can not | food, combined with milk or whey; and, ina 


et at it. 


they will learn to eat heartily. Give them plen-_ 


ty of nutritious food from this time on, and there 
will be no difficulty. 

WEANING.— When they have been liberally 
ea with food, weaning need not be defer- 
red longer than 6 or 7 weeks 
yond this, the sow will be in low condition as the 
time of bringing forth young again approaches. 
When weaned, the young pigs should be fed 3 
times a day on nutritious and chiefly farinaceous 


; when delayed be- | 


By the time the pigs are a week old | 


0 


few weeks, they will consume ordinary roots. 
Pigs, after being weaned, are sometimes allow- 
ed to go through the pastures, and depend on 
these for their food. In this case they fre- 
quently do great injury. The best plan is to 
confine them in pens, allowing them occasionally 
to go through the feeding-yard, to nee up any 
food scattered through it; and, in addition, sup- 
ply them with a little green food, as clover dur- 
ing summer, and turnips or potatoes during 
winter. 


(GENERAL 4VLANAGEMENT. 


COMPARATIVE COST OF RAISING PORK AND 
CORN. — By the results of experiments, 1 bush. 
of corn, weighing 56 Ibs., $i produce 103 lbs. 
of pork. Deducting 1-5 to come at the net wt., 
would give 8 3-5 lbs. of pork as the product of 
1 bush. of corn, or 1 lb. of pork as the product 
of 64 lbs. of corn; 8 4-5 lbs. of cooked cornmeal 
make 1 1b. of pork. Allowing that it requires 
6% lbs. of corn to make 1 |b. of pork( exclusive 
ot the labor of the care of hogs), the proportion 
which the price of corn bears to that of pork, is 
exhibited as follows: 


Corn Pork Corn Pork 
per bush. per lb. per bush. rer Ib. 
Cents. Cents. Cents. Jents. 
ON: Labkewess 1.50 BOs cwiranceend 4.52 
BS enunecoce 1.78 Oi cctesewons 4.76 
Wii ccucite cess 2. BS. ssewot 20s 
BD cea sacices 2.38 MS Sacstawess 5.35 
ies Goosen sases 2.62 DOL vcs ssacd 5.95 
BD Ys vswacceaee 2.96 Bsa esac! 6.54 
BO! cic owetaree 3.57 GO Rises ces 7.14 
BG haw anise eek 3.92 BDiscetecenss 7.74 
Ds cesme seca 4, WM Olscorwasss 8.57 


By reversing the above, the price of corn per 
bush. can be obtained at different prices per Ib. 
for pork. The use of the above comparison is 
obvious. For instance, should corn be selling for 
50 cts. per bushel, and pork for only 5 cts. per 


Ib., it would be most profitable to sell the corn; | 


but should corn be selling at 40 cts. 
and pork for 6 ets. per lb., it would be most 
profitable to reduce the corn to pork, and sell 
the latter. To find the price of pork per Ib., 
taking the price of corn per bush. as the stand- 
ard, divide the price of corn by 8.40 (the num- 
ber of lbs. of pork produced by 1 bush. of corn). 
To find the price of corn per bush., taking the 
price of pork per lb. as the standard, multiply 
the price of 1 1b. of pork by 8.40. 

FEEDING AND FATTENING. — Feed about 3 
times each day. "When fed once or twice, hogs 
eat too ravenously, impair digestion and make 
themselves uncomfortable. ever add fresh 
food to any left in the trough from a former 
meal. If worth preserving, take it out, work it 
ed with fresh food, and clean out the trough. 

hen the substances employed in fattenin 
have been juicy rather than nutritious, the fles 
will be improved by feeding with bran meal, 
mixed with the other food. This is essential for 
bacon, as it hardens the flesh, and renders it 
mellow and firm. Some time previous to killing, 


er bush., 


the food may consist of about # steamed potatoes 
or roots, and 4 ground peas, barley, oats, bran, 
or corn, enlarging the quantity of farinaceous 
food as the animal fattens. Apples, boiled 
with meal, are good.— Artichokes are nutritious, 
and are said to prevent cholera. — Ashes, given 
in small quantities to pigs while fattening, are 
very beneficial, as their food is generally rich 
in Fee ae acid and deficient = Fee eans 
will beeaten by pigs, if thoroughly boiled, though 
they are not fond of them. Swine, fed on beans, 
will produce soft, spongy pork.— Bran, exceptin 
small quantities, is not valuable for fattening 
pigs. But, when rich, concentrated food is given, 
such as corn, barley, peas, or oil-cake, pigs 
should be allowed all the bran they will eat, 
placed in aseparate trough. In this way it be- 
comes useful and almost indispensable to the 
pig feeder. It is also very useful for breedin 
sows.— Cabbage contains a large per cent. o 
phosphoric acid, and is valuable food for young 
pigs. — Charcoal is a useful medicine, the best 
regulator of the stomach, correcting acidity and 
imparting al to the human patient. As 
the principal forte of the hog is to eat as much 
as possible, his organs of digestion are liable to 
derangement. Charcoal is perfectly harmless, 
and aids digestion.— Corn will produce the 
largest amount of fat when ripe. While the 
foliage is green, nearly every portion of the stalk 
will be eaten. Ears of corn sufliciently matured 
for the table make admirable food for hogs. If 
at any time they refuse to eat dried corn, try 
coarse ground cornmeal instead of corn on the 
ear; it may be that continued feeding of whole 
corn has made their teeth sore, and grinding it 
will help them along. — Hay. Cut the hay as 
short as oats, and mix with bran shorts or mid- 
dlings, and feed as other food. Hogs learn to 
like it, and if soaked in swill, it is highly relish- 
ed. In winter, use for hog feed the same hay 
that is fed to the horses, and while it saves bran 
shorts, or other food, it puts on flesh rapidly. 
—Oil Cake, fed in large quantities, injures the 
quality of the pe but small quantities of it 
can be fed with advantage to the health and 
growth of the pigs, without any apparentinjury 
to the lard or pork. It is useful ‘ee breeding 
sows, keeps the bowels loose, and increases the 
ey and quantity of milk. — Peas. Hogs are 
ond of peas, and, when cheap, they should be 
given, as they afford rich manure; 4 peas and 3 
_ corn are betier than either alone. Bay make 
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firm pork. — Potatoes. Pigs will not always eat 
and never can be fattened upon raw potatoes; 
while, if they are boiled, next to boiled peas, 
perhaps, they will bring them to the greatest 
weight, and greater perfection than anything, 
admitting that 3 or 4 weeks’ feeding upon corn, 
oats or barley is necessary to make the pork 
firm and impart flavor. — Pumpkin, raw, is ex- 
cellent for intestinal parasites, and hogs arefond 
of it. — Water should always be within their 
reach. — Salt should be placed where they can 
get it. It is a necessary ingredient of the blood 
und gives tone to the digestive organs. 

PASTURING. — A pasture surrounded by a 
strong fence is essential for keeping hogs that 
are to rely on green food during summer. Every 
farmer who is not able to fence a pasture, may 
get afew boards, build aportablefenceand make 
asmall inclosure for hogs and move it as cir- 
cumstances require. It will make pork-raising 
more profitable than to keep hogs confined in 
pens all the time. Hogs cannot be herded 
like cattle, and it is not well to keep them in an 
inclosure with other stock. An acre should be 
allowed for every 5 hogs and pigs. Hogs are 
more likely to remain healthy if they have the 
run of a large lot that is clean and well supplied 
with water, than if kept in close quarters, filthy 
and poorly supplied with water. Glover will pro- 
duce most food, and the kind of green food that 
is best relished. As it does not come forward 
very early in the spring, and is liable to suffer 
from drouth that usually occurs in midsummer, 
a hog pasture should contain a plat of one of 
the true grasses. 

RINGING.—It is not best to ring swine, except 
those intended for fattening. Breeding swine 
should never have rings. To ring a swine, have 
a strong cord, 6 or 8 ft. long, with a ring on 
the end, for making a noose that will slip 
freely. Now get the swine into a close place, 
and make a running noose with the cord and 
ring; step beside the hog to be caught, and drop 
the noose down at the point of the nose on a line 
with that of the mouth, and draw back gently 
and steadily until the cord enters the nostrils at 
the mouth fike a bit inthe mouth of a horse. As 
the hog moves back, so must the operator, and 
keep his place beside the animal until his nose 
is drawn up close back of the tusks, when the 
cord may be thrown over a post and the ani- 
mal drawn up just so as not to draw the feet off 
the floor. Let the open ring be placed astride 
the gristly part of the nose, and when it is ready 
to set in the gristle of the snout about 2in. back, 
close it firmly and promptly, and unloose the 
squealer and he will go and root no more until 
the ring comes out, which may be in 1 mo. and 
perhaps not for 6 mos. But the farmer must not 
allow swine to run on goodsod land without rings. 
Care must be taken not to insert the ring so as to 
touch the bony part of the nose, or the nose will 
swell and keep sore, and the pig will lose flesh. 
If the rings are properly inserted, there is no 
loss of appetite. 

SHELTERING.—Upon whatever scale the pig- 
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gery is erected, it should be raised upon a lit- 
tle declination, to allow of drainage of urine, to 
keep the animals dry, and divided into sties of 
between 6 and 7 ft wide, and 14 or 15 ft. long; 
the back part should be covered with a low roof, 
sufficiently large to allow a fatting hog to lie 
down conveniently. Sties are sometimes left 
open in front; but although ventilation should 
be attended to in cold weather, they should be 
boarded nearly to the top, allowing only ofa 
door to enter, and 2 in. open space at the bot- 
tom to carry off urine. The boards, if placed in 
a groove of the frame work, can be removed at 
pleasure, to clean the sty or to render it cool. A 
ee place for the food is a trough outside the 

ront paling of the pen, with a hole in it just 
large enough to admit the head; by which waste 
may be avoided, and the trough can be cleaned 
and then filled without entering the court. The 
illustration shows a good way to make troughs. 
The sties for breeding sows and for store pigs, 


Hog Trough. 
may be wider, and the trough should have a suf- 
ficient number of apertures for the little pigs’ 
heads, together with a separate trough, having a 
larger opening, for the: sow, as well as high 
enough to prevent the sucking pigs from getting 
into it. It is a good plan to have a small spout 
of water directed through the sties, not only for 
easy cleansing, but to afford opportunity to 
drink. A cool, airy, nearly dark place to lie in 
during summer can be provided at a small cost, 
and it will pay largely inthe increased growth 
of the hog, and prevent loss of fat. Hogs sleep- 
ing in straw never become rough and scrawny, 
but their skin and hair are clean, sleek and 
healthy. An earth bed (not mud) is good for hogs; 
and, if dusty, there is little danger of vermin. 
A warm, dry pen, with a dirt floor, and banked 
up so as to keep out wind, is asafe place for 
hogs, and can be cheaply constructed. A heap 
of stable manure is < bad place fora bed. It is 
impossible for them to inhale the gases arising 
from it, night after night, and remain healthy. 
Such a bed is a prolific source of weak backs 
and rheumatism. The filthy state in which 
many fattening hogs are kept, has a tendency 
to give arank taste to the meat and render it 
positively unwholesome. A common mode of 

enning hogs is a rail pen, without protection 
rom the weather. Such pens are not fit to 
keep animals in. Hogs, so kept, will not take on 
fat, and a great part of the food fed is wasted, 
while the hogs will consume a considerable 
amount of filth, which is detrimental to their 
health and to the health of those who consume 
the meat. 
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‘TREATMENT OF DISEASE. 


REMARKS.—It is very difficult to get swine | 


to take medicine. The best mode of adminis- 
tering it, is to mix it inthe food or drink. If 
too sick to eat, put them in a pen; pass aslip- 
1oose over the upper jaw, and, the mouth be- 
ing open, pour down the liquid from a horn 
or bottle, Salt and ashes mixed in the drink of 
hogs has a tendency to ward off disease. A so- 
lution of copperas is also useful to purge them 
from worms. Charcoal is one of the best reme- 
dies for the disordered state into which they 
drift. A. good way to administer it is in the 
form of burnt corn. 

APOPLEXY.—A hog, in the act of feeding, or 
when moving across the sty, falls suddenly. He 
will be motionless for a while, and then con- 
vulsions come on; the eyes seem protruded, the 
head and neck swell, and the veins of the neck 
will be brought into sight. Tveatment : Bleed 
copiously, then give 2 or 3 oz. Epsom salts. Di- 
minish the quantity and heating character of the 
_ and give daily 2 dr. sulphur in the Ist 
meal. 

BRAIN, Inflammation of. — Vulgarly called 
Blind Staggers. The symptoms are, foaming 
ut the mouth, rearing on the hind legs, champ- 
ing and grinding of the teeth. Treatment: 
Bleed; then give cathartic medicine according 
to the state of the bowels. 

CATARRH. — Treatment: Give a liberal al- 
lowance of gruel made with powdered elm or 
marshmallows, and 1 teaspoonful of balsam 
copaiba, or fir balsam, every night. The ani- 
mal must 9e kept comfortably warm. 

CHOKING. — Often produced by feeding on 
roots, particularly uncut roots, like the potato. 
The animal slavers at the mouth, tries to raise 
the obstruction from the throat, groans, and ap- 
pears in great pain. Then the. belly begins to 
swell, from the amount of gases in the paunch. 
Treatment: The obstruction, if not too large, 
can sometimes be thrust forward by introduc- 
ing a flexible rod, or tube, carefully into the 
throat. If the obstruction is low down, and a 
tube is to be inserted, 1 pt. olive or linseed oil 
first turned down the throat will so lubricate the 
parts as to aid the operation, and the power ap- 
plied must be steady. A hollow tube is best, 
and if the object is passed on into the paunch, 
the tube should remain a short time to permit 
the gas to escape. In case the animal is badly 
swelled, give 8 dr. chloride of lime, or ammonia, 
in 1 pt. water. Care should be taken to allow 
no solid food for some days. 

CHOLERA. — During the last few years this 
disease has become prevalent and fatal, and thus 
far nothing has been established as aspecific for 
itscure. The symptoms are, drooping of the 
head and ears; great thirst ; refusal of food; the 
hair looks dead and is loose on the skin; drawing 
up of the back, and falling in of the flank ; wast- 
ing away of the flesh; in some cases there is 
vomiting and diarrhea, with copious discharges 
of dark, bilious, and offensive matter; in other 
cases the discharges are hard, black balls; the 


/ ally; put them in good, clean 


animal becomes weak. The disease sometimes | 


proves fatal in a few days, and in other cases 
runs several days. Treatment: Remove the 
sick hogs from others and use disinfectants liber- 
ens with plenty 
of fresh slacked lime sprinkled in them. The 
following are well recommended remedies: 1. 
1} tbs. pure chlorate of potash; 1 Ib. sub-car- 
bonate of iron; 1 Ib. powdered may-apple root; 
1 th. Prussian blue; 1 tb. powdered worm seed; 
12 oz. pure arsenious acid; powder well and 
mix; to full grown hogs give 1 teaspoonful 
twice per day; pigs 4 the amount, for 3 days, 
then once per day until they are well. When 
diarrhea is present, give each hog $ teaspoonful 
powdered alum once a day, until the bowels 
check up, in connection with the above treat- 
ment. When cholera is prevalent, give the 
medicine 3 times a week as a preventive. Give 
for food boiled vegetables, or boiled oats, rye or 
barley.—2. Take 1 tb. pure hickory ashes, 1 tb. 
black antimony, 2 tbs. sulphur, 4 Ib. fenugreek, 
x lb. resin, $ 1b. saltpetre, $ Ib. ginger, 2 lbs. 
cream tartar, and 1 pt. fine salt; pulverize and 
mix well together. To revent the disease, give 
each hog 1 Haspooatal 8 times daily. If the 
hog can not eat, drench him with the medicine. 
To destroy the cause, the hogs should have a 
sheltered place of rest, with plenty of dry ab- 
sorbent earth to lie on; good air, sheds sweet- 
ened by whitewashing once in 3 mos., clean 
water to drink, and salt, sulphur and sulphur- 
ous soft coal or charcoal accessible. An entire 
change of food from corn to potatoes, mangolds 
and er cooked and raw as often as once a 
week. 

COLIC.—Teatment : 1 teaspoonful powdered 
caraway seeds ; 4 teaspoonful powdered asafet- 
ida; 1 teaspoonful laudanum. Give as 1 dose, 
and repeat in 1 hour, if relief is not obtained. 

COSTIVENESS.— Caused by confining hogs. 
Treatment : Give Epsom salts, or 10 gr. calo- 
inel in the animal’s favorite food. 

DEBILITY.—(Sce Indigestion.) 

DIARRHEA. — This disease rarely attacks old 
hogs, but is often fatal to young pigs if not at- 
tended to in time. Treatment: 1. Give fresh 
skimmed milk, thickened with wheat flour.—2. 
Charred corn cobs, or charred corn have a good 
effect.—3. Ifthe pigs are large enough to eat, 
sine vba dry, raw flour or corn, rye or wheat 
whole. 

DROPSY.—The animal is sad and depressed, 
the uppetite fails, respiration is performed with 
difficulty, and the belly swells. Treatment: Keep 
the animal on a light, nutritive diet, and give a 
handful of juniper berries, or cedar buds, daily. 
If these fail, give 1 tablespoonful of fir balsam 
daily. 

EAR, Grubs in.—Caused by a fly depositing its 
egesintheear. Treatment: Put a few drops of 
nitric acid in some water and fill the ear with it. 

EAR, Sore.—There are very often troublesome 
cracks and sores at the back of the large lop- 
ears of some breeds. Yreatment: Wash the 
ears 2 or 8 times a day with a solution of nitrate 
of silver, 10 gr. to 1 oz. water. 
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EPILEPSY.—7ycatment : Put the animal ina 
well ventilated and clean situation ; give a boun- 
tiful supply of valerian tea, and sprinkle a small 
quantity of scraped horseradish in the food; or 
give 1 teaspoonful bromide of potassium 3 
times a day. 

EYE, Inflammation of, or OPHTHALMIA.—Caus- 
ed by sudden changes in temperature, unclean 
sties, want of pure air, and imperfect light. 
Treatment: Keep the animal on thin gruel, 
and allow 2 teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar per 
day. Wash the eyes with an infusion of marsh- 
mallows until a cure is effected. 

FEVER, Contagious.— This disease is very 
contagious and may be carried quite a distance 
in the air. The symptoms are, refusal of food ; 
lying under the litter; great thirst; heat and 
soreness of the skin, with black spots and red 
patches; sunken eyes; staggering gait; rapid 
and weak pulse; belly very sore and tender upon 
pressure; the bowels are sometimes costive, but 
generally about the 8rd or 4th day diarrhea sets 
in, andslime and blood are passed. Treatment: 
Burn or bury deeply all dead animals. Giveto 
the sick ones pure well water, acidulated with 
sulphuric acid, todrink. If constipated, give 2 
oz. castor oil, and an injection of warm water; 
then give the whole of the following 2 or 3 times 
a day: Nitrate potassa, pe ga of soda, of 
each, 20 gr.; nix in 1 pt. gruel. When blood is 
assed give 20 drops oil of turpentine twice a 
ay. When they shows signs of improvement 

give tonics twice a day. 

HEART, Palpitation of, or THUMPS.—Usually 
this disorder affects pigs when confined in a 
close pen. The symptoms are heaving of the 
sides, which increases to such an extent that 
pigs thus affected will not eat and rapidly be- 
come emaciated and soon die from weakness. 
Treatment: Give 1 dr. bromide of potassium, 
dissolved in 1 gill water, mixed with the food, 
twice a day. 

INDIGESTION. — Treatment: 1. Give pre- 
pared chalk, ora small amount of magnesia in 
the food. — 2. Let the hogs have access to the 
following: 1 peck ashes to 1 pt. salt; 2 lbs. pul- 
verized copperas; $ lb. black antimony; 4 lb. 
sulphur; 1 peck charcoal; mix and put where it 
will be kept dry. 

INFLUENZA, or EPIDEMIC CATARRH.—Caus- 
ed by the introduction into the system ofa poison 
germ, which propagates itself, and increases in 
the blood and tissues in a manner allied to the 

rowth of a ferment in a saccharine solution. 

he symptoms are, difficult breathing; short 
hoarse cough; fever; constipation and some- 
times diarrhea; the head is stretched out and 
drooping. The duration of the disease is about 
15 days. Treatment: If the disease is far ad- 
vanced, kill the hog and bury it deep. Ifany of 
the animals show slight indication of the dis- 
ease, separate them from the others and give the 
following: 20 gr. powdered white hellebore ; ; 
pt, milk. Whenthis has vomited the animal, 
= 2 gr. tartar emetic, 8 times a day, till the 
disease subsides. If there is costiveness, give 10 
gr. calomel once a week. 

ITCH, OR MANGE.—Treatment: 1. Anoint 

with equal parts lard and brimstone.—2. 11b. 
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flour sulphur; 4 0z. Venice turpentine; 2 Tbs 
lard; 4 oz. mercurial ointment; rub well to- 
ether. 

JAUNDICE.—Distinguished by a peculiar yellow 
tint in the white of the eye, and sometimes in 
the lips ,aecompanied by loss of appetite. Treat- 
ment : % 0z. powdered golden seal; } 0z. pow- 
dered sulphur; 3 0z. powdered blue flag; 1 lb. 
flaxseed ; mix and divide into 4 parts; give 1 
every night; also once a week give 5 gr. calo- 
mel. The food must be boiled, adding a little 
salt. 

LICE.—Treatment: 1. Wash the pig all over 
with crude petroleum ; the next day give hima 
thorough washing with warm water and soap, 
using a scrubbing-brush.—2. Lard and Scotch 
snuff. mixed, and rubbed along the back and 
behind the ears, will destroy them.—3. Rub kero- 
sene on with a woolen rag wherever lice are 
seen; 2 or 3 vi aol are necessary, as some 
eggs may hatch. Pigs should be provided with 
scratching-posts, having holes bored for pegs at 
different heights, to accommodate pigs of differ- 
ent sizes. 

LUNGS, Inflammation of, or PNEUMONIA.— 
The early symptom is a cough. The disease 
rapidly progresses; the animal heaves at the 
fianks; has a distressing cough, which some- 
times almost suffocates him; he refuses to eat, 
and fever runs high. Zvreatment: Give 2 gr. 
tartar emetic 3 times a day, and 1 dr. laudanum 
every night. 

MEASLES.—The skin is red and pimpled. It 
shows that there has been general inflammation 
resulting from the fattening process being car- 
ried too far. The hog rubs himself more than 
usual, while the skin is free from pimples and 
seurf. Treatment: Remove the animal to a warm 

lace; feed gruel; give 1 teaspoonful sulphur 

aily with a drink of bittersweet tea; if the 
eruption does not reappear on the surface, rub 
with the following: 1 oz. oil cedar, in sufficient 
alcohol to dissolve it; then add } pt. whisky 
and 1 teaspoonful sulphur. 

PARALYSIS.— Caused by cold and damp 
quarters or exposure to cold rains; more fre- 
quent in young pigs than in older ones. Treat- 
ment: Rub turpentine, or mustard paste upon 
the loins, over the spine. 

PNEUMO-ENTERITIS, Contagious.—A form 
of hog cholera; inflammation of the lengs and 
bowels, with red or purple blotches on the skin; 
caused by filthy pens and foul water. There 
are 2forms. In one, the animal is dull and 
without appetite; there is cough, an attempt to 
vomit, and constipated bowels. The ears, neck, 
throat and breast are covered with dark red or 

urple blotches; breath labored, and the hind 
imbs become paralyzed. Fetid diarrhea some- 
times sets in before death. The other form of 
this disease commences similarly, but there is 
great difficulty in swallowing; and a red and 
purple line about the throat. The throat be- 
comes so swollen that the animal may die in 1 
hour. Treatment: Give castor oil; when it 
operates, oe nitrate of soda, 20 gr.; nitrate of 
potash, 20 gr.; mixed with gruel. When the 
parts are swollen, foment with hot water and 
sulphate of iron. Keep up the strength by 10 
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gr. quinine every morning, and 4 dr. laudanum 
every night. 

QUINSY.—(See Influenza.) 

RED ERUPTION.— Analogous to scarlet fe- 
ver, and appears in the form of red pustules on 
tlhe back and belly, which extend to the whole 
body. Treatment: 4 oz. powdered bloodroot ; 
1 pt. boiling vinegar. When cool, rub on the 
external surface. Diet with boiled vegetables, 
coarse meal, etc.; give a small dose of sulphur 
every night. 

RHEUMATISM.— Caused by exposure and 
wallowing in filth. The symptoms are mus- 
cular rigidity of the system ; loss of appetite and 
unwillingness to leave the sty. Treatment: 
Keep the animal on a boiled diet, given warm; 
avoid exposure and filth, and give a dose of the 
following: Equal parts powdered sulphur, pow- 
dered sassafras, powdered cinnamon, and pow- 
dered saltpetre, or nitrate of potash; give } tea- 
spoonful in warm gruel. If this does not give 
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immediate relief, dip an old cloth in hot water, 
and fold it around the animal’s body; repeat if 
necessary, until the muscular system is relaxed. 
Wipe the animal dry and place in a warm situa- 
tion, with a good bed of straw. 

ROT.—The tails of young pigs drop or rot off. 
Treatment: Give a little sulphur in the food; or 
rub oil or grease daily on the affected parts. It 
may be detected by roughness or scabbiness at 
the point where separation is likely to occur. 

TRICHINA.—This is a small worm in the flesh 
of the hog. When the infected pork is eaten it 
produces a disease called Tvichinosis. The 
cause of trichina in hogs is attributed to eating 
dead rats, mice, cats, ete. A trichinous hog can 
never be detected in life, but after death the 
parasite can be seen through a powerful micro- 
scope. Trichinosis is generally fatal; the only 
preventive is to eat no pork unless thoroughly 
cooked. 
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PRESERVING MEAT FRESH. — 1. To 6 lbs. 
salt, add 1 lb. brown sugar, 2 oz. saltpetre, 3 
oz. saleratus, and 3 Ib. finely powdered char- 
coal; dissolve in sufficient water to cover the 
meat 2 in. with brine; pack close and weight 
down. Sufficient for 50lbs. of meat. Bysoak- 
ing the meat in cold water a few hours before 
using, it will add to its freshness. — 2. It is said 
that meat,will be preserved fresh for 2 weeks 
in sour milk or buttermilk. — 3. As soon as the 
animal heat is out of the meat, slice it up ready 
for cooking. Prepare a large jar by scalding well 
with hot salt and water. Mix salt and pulver- 
ized saltpetre in the proportion of 1 tablespoon- 
ful saltpetre to 1 teacupful salt; cover the bot- 
tom of the jar with asprinkle of salt and pepper; 
put down a layer of meat, sprinkle with salt and 
pepper, the same as if just going on the table, 
and continue in this manner until the jar is 
full; fold a cloth or towel and wet it in strong 
salt and water, in which a little of the saltpetre 
is dissolved; press the cloth closely over the 
meat and set in a cool place. It is a good plan 
to let the meat lie over night after it is sliced, 
before packing. Then drain of all the blood 
that oozesfrom it. It will be necessary to change 
the cloth occasionally, or take it off and wash 
it, first in cold water, then scald in salt and wa- 
ter, as at first. In this way farmers can have 
fresh meat the year round. 
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REMARKS ON KILLING.—The veal from a 
calf, less than 4 weeks old, is unfit for food and 
is unwholesome ; after 6 weeks the calf requires 
more food than the mother can give it, and the 
char to grass, or hay, or meal, materially al- 
ters the character of the flesh, which becomes 
darker and less juicy. Calves are sometimes 
bled; this makes the meat white, but detracts 
from its flavor. The amount of meat obtained 


from a domestic animal sold by its live weight, 
is variable; animals yield as much as 70 per cent. 
of meat, while others give 50 per cent.; the mean 
weight produced is calculated at 58 per cent. 
of the live weight in beef cattle. An ox o: the 
live weight of 1,332 Ibs. yields meat, 771.4 lbs.; 
skin, 110.2; grease, 87; blood, 55.1; feet and 
hoofs, 22; head, 11; tongue 6.6; Jungs and heart, 
15.88 ; liver and spleen, 20.05; intestines, 66.15; 
loss and evaporation, 154.352; making the total 
1,832 lbs. (See Weighing Cattle by Measure- 
ment, in Heavy Live Stock.) Cattle may be 
killed by firing a rifle ball into the forehead, 
between and above the eyes. Another meth- 
od is to stun the animal by a blow with the head 
of an ax in the same place. When he has fallen, 
cut the throat with a sharp butcher knife; make 
the gash square across the front of the throat, 
and deep enough to reach the spinal column. 
Now hang the animal on a frame by the hind 
legs. A good frame can be made of strong oak 
wood. A heavy gambrel should be placed under 
the large tendons above the hock joints. Place 
the gambrel over the hooks, or attach it to the 
cross nail of the frame by strong cords; then 
raise the frame by drawing forward the uprights, 
until the carcass leaves the ground. 

CUTTING BEEF.—This should be commenced 
as soon as the blood ceases to flow. Cut the skin 
from the throat along the centre of the brisket 
and belly into a line between the centre of the 
thighs to the tail; divide the skin of the legs in 
the same manner on the inside, the cuts running 
down to the former cut; sever the fore feet at 
the knee joints and the hind feet about 8 in. 
below the hock-joints; remove the skin from 
the upper side of the animal to the back-bone; 
turn him over and skin the other side; remove 
the entrails while lying, or first hang up the 
carcass by the hind legs, and then remove them; 
now wash the carcass; after cooling divide it 
into halves by splitting the back-bone; leave it 
hanging from 12 to 24 brs, then divide accord- 
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ing to the divisions figured in the illustration. 
CANNING. — Re- : 
move the bones from 
fresh meat, parboil 
the flesh, put into a 
clean tin can, and fill 
up with rich soup; 
solder on the _ lid, 
pierced with a small 
hole. Next put the 
tin intoa bath of brine 
and heat until steam 
issues from the hole; 
then solder up and 
remove the can from 
the bath. In a short 
time the pressure of 
the air will induce a 
slight concavity of 
the top and bottom 
of the can. If the 
process has been suc- 
cessfully performed, 
this concavity will be 
permanent; but if, at 
any future time, the 
concavity has ceased, 
or the ends become 
slightly convex, it is 
a sure sign that the 


Divisions of Beef. 


A, tas B, mouse but- 
eg; 


tock: C, D,round; E, 
itchbone; F’ sirloin; G, fore 
ribs; H, middle ribs; 1, chuck 
ribs; Ji neck; K, shin; L, 
h shoulder; M, brisket; N,thin 
meat has become pu- flank, 0, thick flank} P, 
trid. veiny piece. 


CORNING.—1. Put into a cask 12 gals. water, 
12 qts. salt, and 1 Ib. saltpetre; stir until all is 
dissolved. Salt your meat, rubbing it well, and 
lay it in a separate tub, taking care to have the 
skin side down. Let it lie thus for10 days; 
then put into the brine (still with the skin side 
down),weighting it down with boards and a large 
stone. This brine will keep from November to 
March. Meat may be added from time to time, 
always taking care to have salt rubbed over it 
and the blood drained off.— 2. A pickle for 
beef is made as follows: 6 Ibs. salt, 1 1b. sugar, 
and 4 oz. saltpetre, are boiled in 4 gals. water, 
skimmed, and cooled. The meat is packed 
closely in a barrel or vat and the pickle poured 
over it. The pickle may be preserved and used 
year after year, by boiling and skimming it to 
remove the coagulated albumen which comes 
from the meat, and which would soon cause it to 
spoil, and also adding some salt and sugar to re- 
place that which the meat has absorbed. 

CURING TONGUE.—Throw a handful of salt 
oyer the tongue, seeing that it is sprinkled on 
both sides, and let it remain to drain until the 
following day; make a pickle of 1 tablespoon- 
ful common salt, 3 that quantity of saltpetre, 
and the same quantity of coarse sugar as of salt ; 
rub this mixture well into the tongue, every day 
for a week; it will then be found necessary to 
add another tablespoonful of salt; in 4 more 
days the tongue will be cured sufficiently. 
Sometimes the tongue is merely left in the brine 
and turned daily; this method will be found to 
oecupy 2 month or 5 weeks before it is cured. 
When the tongue is to be dried, affix a paper to 
it with a date; smoke over a wood fire 4 days, 
unless wrapped in paper, and then as many 
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weeks will be required to cure the tongue. 
TALLOW.—(See same in Soap AND CANDLEs.) 


DHEEP. 


REMARKS ON KILLING.—To obtain the best 
mutton the sheep should be killed between 3 
and 5 yrs. of age. The quality depends on the 
feeding and the breed. The veins and arteries 
of the neck are cut with a sharp pointed knife 
thrust through the throat. In dressing sheep 
the 4 legs are tied together and the sheep laid on 
a bench, with the head and neck projecting. 

CUTTING MUTTON.—The carcass is turned or 
the back, the legs loosened, and the skin divided 
from the root of the tail along the belly to the 


Divisions of Mutton. 
1, leg; 2, shoulder; 3, loin; 4, blade rib; 5, breast; 6, 


neck or scrag;7, flank. 

chin, by running the sharp-pointed knife alon 
under it and cutting nothing else. The skin o 
the legs is then slit in the same manner on the 
inside and up to the first slit. The knuckles are 
divided and the feet removed and the legs freed 
from the skin, which is separated from the 
belly, shoulders and flanks. The sheep is then 
hung up by the gambrels on a cross-stick, which 
stretches them apart, and the skin flayed off 
from the rump to the head. When the skin is 
removed the belly is opened carefully and the 
intestines taken out without breaking them. 
The sheep is usually cut up according to the 
above illustration. 

DRYING.—Cut the flesh into slices from 2 to 6 
oz. in weight; immerse a small portion at a time 
in boiling water for5 or6 minutes, using only 
just water enough to cover the meat, and adding 
water to keep the liquor up to its original quan- 
tity. Lay the meat to dry on open trellis- 
work in a drying stove, keeping the tempera- 
ture at about'122° Fahr. In about 2 days the 
meat will be completely dry, having lost about 
Zits weight. Add a little salt and spice, es- 
pecially coriander, to the liquor in which the 
meat was immersed, and then evaporate it to a 
ane consistence. When the flesh is dry, 

ip it, piece by piece, in the gelatinous matter 
liquefied by a gentle heat, and replace it in the 
stove to dry, repeating this varnishing and dry- 
ing 2or 8times, so as to get the coating uni- 
formly thick. Meatthus dried will keep good 
for a year. 

MUTTON HAMS. To Cure.—Choose fat, sound 
mutton; rub thoroughly with a mixture in the 
proportion of 1 part sugar to 2 of salt, adding 4 | 
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oz. each saltpetre and black pepper to each Ib. of { vat must be laid wooden strips on a slatted 


the mixture; place the meat in a covered ves- 
sel and turn and beat it twice a day for 3 con- 
secutive days; on the 4th day wipe the scum 
from the meat, wash it with strong vinegar, and 
again rub it with the mixture; the day after beat 
and turn it; repeat thesealternate operations for 
10 days, being careful to remove the scum before 
each rubbing, and to turn the meat every time; 
after this it must be soaked for 10days. To be 
used the same as smoked venison or dried beef. 

MUTTON HAMS, To Pickle.—1. Rub the hams 
with a mixture of sugar, pepper and saltpetre, 
allowing 4 oz. of the former and 1 oz. each of 
the 2 latter to every 12 lbs., and 1} Ibs. salt to 
thesame quantity ; after the meat is thoroughly 
rubbed, cover it with the salt, and turn and 
beat it every day; at the end of a week add a 
teacupful of vinegar to the brine and continue 
the turning and beating; after 3 weeks take it 
from the brine, wash with fresh water, then 
with strong vinegar, and hang in a cool cellar 
for a weck or less according to the weather. It 
should be soaked in cold water about 1 hour 
before boiling. —2. 3 gals. soft water; 1 lb. 
coarse sugar ; 8 lbs..of common salt; boil and re- 
movethe scum, and, when cold, pour over the 
meat. In 2 or 8 weeks the ham will be excel- 
lent for baking or boiling. It may be smoked 
if preferred. 

TALLOW. —( See same in SoAP AND CANDLES.) 


DWINE. 


REMARKS ON KILLING.—It is better to kill 
early than late. As soon as cold weather comes, 
pigs will gain little, if any, and often lose during 
cold storms. A cold northwest wind, with a 
clear sky, indicates suitable weather for the 
slaughtering; but an east wind, no matter how 
low the thermometer may fall, implies unsettled 
weather with prospect of moist temperature. 
While avery cold temperature is not desirable, 
it should be sufficiently low to secure a freeze at 
night. A mean daily temperature of 40° is con- 
sidered favorable for killing. Let the hog out 
of the pen, which is apt to be a hard place for a 
scuffle. He will soon tire of running, and may be 
seized by the hind leg, the noose slipped over his 
snout and he laid on his back ready for sticking. 
The blood may be drawn by an insertion of 
the knife a little before the front legs directly 
down towards the spine. Further cutting is use- 
less, injuring the meat. At the great slaughter- 
houses the victims are dispatched by a single 
stub, As soon as bleeding ceases, dip the hog 
ina sealding vat. A barrel or cask is insufficient 
in which to scald a hog. A good scalding ves- 
sel consists of a box 6 to 7 ft. long, 80 in. wide 
at the top, and 24 in. deep, with the sides flar- 
ing. This should be provided with a sheet iron 
bottom, well supported on the under side, and 
set over a stone or brick foundation, in which 
there is a chamber for making fire to heat the 
water in the vessel above, and by which it can 
be kept heated for any number of hogs. At its 
rear should be a pipe or chimney, and the sides 
banked up with earth. On the bottom of the 


frame to prevent the hog coming in contact with 
the iron bottom. When this is not practicable, a 
box sunk into the ground, or a hogshead partly 
let into the ground and slightly inclined, will 
answer, though it is difficult to keep water at the 
right temperature. With the latter arrangement 
a stout pole or rail scaffold, sloping up from the 
scalding vessel to a height of 3 ft., will facilitate 
the operation of lifting and cleaning the carcass. 
When the scalding vessel first described is em- 
ployed, it will be wellto build astrong platform, 
about 6 ft. wide and 8 ft. long, on a level with 
the top of the vat on one side, from which to 
scald the hogs, and upon which they are to be 
cleaned after scalding. 

CUTTING PORK.—In cutting pork, it is split 
through the back bone and cut in pieces ac- 
cording to the following illustrations: 


Pork. 


1, leg; 2, shoulder: 3, chops; 4, loin pieces; 5, rib; 6, 
brisket; 7, flank; 8, tail-piece; 9, neck-piece. 


Mess Pork. 


1, snout; 2, head; 3, lard; 4, shoulder; 5, shoulder 
env 6and7, middle eut;8, flank cut; 9, rump; 10, lard; 
ll, ham. 


Prime Mess Pork. 
A, snout; B, head; C, lard; D, shoulder; E, shoul- 
der joint; F, G@, H and I, prime pieces; J, rump; K, 
lard; L, ham. 


Shoat Pork. 


1, leg; 2, loin; 3, chine; 4, brisket; 5, flank; 6, hocks; 
7, head; 8, feet. 

HAM AND BACON, To Cure.—As soon as the 
animal heat is gone, salt with plenty of the 
purest salt and about $ oz. saltpetre to 100 Ibs. 
pork. Assoon as the meat is salted to taste, 
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which will generally be in about 5 weeks, take | up. They will be ready to smoke in 6 weeks, 


it out, and if any of it has been covered with 
brine, let it drain a little. Then take black pep- 
per, finely ground, and dust all over as much as 
will stick; then hang it up in a clean, dry, airy 
place. If all this is done as it should be, you 
will have no further trouble with it. Another 
way is to dry-salt the hams, and prepare for the 
smoke house in the usual way. hen the time 
for smoking comes, instead of lighting a fire, 
buy a bottle of pyroligneous acid, at the drug 
store, and, with a clean brush or rag, rub it over 
the fleshy surface of the meat. Repeat this in 2 
weeks, and then lay the meat aside. The room 
where it hangs will smell like smoke for weeks; 
for pyroligneous acid is nothing else than bot- 
tled smoke. After the meat has taken sufficient 
salt, which will be in 4 to 6 weeks, according to 
the size of the hogs, and counting out any weath- 
er cold enough to freeze the meat in the meat 
house, take it up, knock the salt off, and string 
each piece ready for hanging; then wash clean 
in tepid water, and while wet roll it in hickory 
ashes before hanging. Smoke it well with billets 
of green hickory, and about the Ist of March 
PS the joints in cotton bags, tie closely, and 

ang up in the house. Never use pine, oak or 
walnut, or any other quite strong scented wood. 
A smoke house ouglit to be dark, and the smoke 
sosupplied as not to heat the meat. —3. To each 
green ham of 18 Ibs., apply 1 dessertspoonful 
saltpetre and } Ib. brown sugar, to the fleshy 
side and about the hock; cover the fieshy side 
with fine salt 4in. thick, and pack in tubs, to re- 
main from 8 to 6 weeks, according to size. Be- 
fore smoking, rub off any salt that may remain 
on the ham, and cover well with ground pepper, 
particularly about the bone and hock. Hang 
up and drain for 2 days; smoke with Nae 
wood 8 weeks, or until the rind assumes a light 
chestnut color. The pepper is a very effectual 
preventive of the fly. —4. Dissolve salt in cold 
water until it will float a potato; then for 12 lbs. 
ham, add 1 oz. saltpetre dissolved in water, and 
add it to the brine as you pour it on the meat. 
Have a kind of skewer made of iron a few in. 
long, a little wider than thick, sharp at one end, 
with a hole in it large enough to pass stout 
twine through; with it put strings in the leg 
end of the hams before putting in the brine, 
then pack tight in the cask, with the string end 


but standing longer will do no harm. Have 
them andked and packed away either in oats or 
marsh hay before the first fly makes its appear- 
ance in the spring. The animal heat must be 
all out before putting in brine, or they will be 
tainted. 

HAM, To Keep.—1. Take an old flour barrel, 
or other dry cask; put a good layer of coarse 
salt in the estas and then put down a ham; 
cover with coarse salt, and put down another; 
and so on till the cask is full, or all put in; put 
the cask in acool, dry place; and the hams will 
come out good.—2. Put the hams in thick paper 
sacks, such as millers use to put flour in, made 
of manilla paper; wrap the ham in several thick- 
nesses of old paper, to keep moisture from strik- 
ing through and exiting the sack; tie up tight- 
ly, first twisting the top around well; then hang 
it anywhere; the fly will not find its way into 
the ham. This paper is strong enough to bear 
the weight of the ham. 

LARD, To Render.—1. To render leaf lard, skin 

, carefully, wash, drain, cut into bits, put into a 
tin pail, and set into.a pot of boiling water. Af- 
ter melting, throw in a small quantity of salt to 
make the sediment settle, then simmer 4 hour or 
until clear. Strain through a coarse cloth into 
jars. Tie over with bladders or paper and cloth, 
the latter dipped in melted grease. The other 
fatty portions, wash, drain, cut into bits, and put 
into an iron kettle over aslow fire. Add a teacup- 


ful of water to prevent burning. When the bits 
of fat are reduced, take out the fibres with a 
skimmer. Watch, and toward the last stir con- 
stantly. The fire should be moderate from first to 
last. Sprinkle in a little salt, and when the fat 
looks clear take from the fire; when cool enough 
strain through a sieve or coarse cloth into jars. 
When straining, do not press the cloth as long as 
the clear fat will run through, and when you do 
squeeze it strain that part into another jar. Lard 
keeps best in small vessels. Keep covered in a 


cool, dark place. — 2. Cut the fat up into pieces 
2 in. square; fill a vessel, holding about 8 gals., 
with the pieces; put in 1 pt. of boiled lye, made 
from oak and hickory ashes; strain before using; 
boil gently over a slow fire, until the cracklings 
have turned brown; strain, and set aside to 


cool. 


A RESULT OF FINE BREEDING. 


POULTRY. 
CHICKENS. 


0 


‘ANATOMY AND BREEDS. 


Skeleton of a Fowl. 


A, head; B, neck; C, back or spine; D, hip; E, rump; 
F, shoulder; G, collar bone; H, chest; 1, breast-bone; 
J, wing bones; K, leg. 


Leg and Foot 
of a Fowl. 
The leg is compos- 
ed of d, thigh bone; 
e, shin bone; /, bone 
of thefoot; g, claws; 
h, knee; i, heel. 


Points of a Fowl. 

A, neck hackle; B, saddle hackle; C, tail; D, breast; 
E, upper wing coverts; F, lower wing coverts; G, 
primary quill; H, thighs; I, legs; K, comb; L, wat- 
tles; M, ear-lobe. 


BANKIVA. — A native of Java. Has a red in- 
dented comb, red wattles, and ash-gray legs 
and feet. The cock has a thin indented or seal- 
loped comb and wattles under the mouth; the 
tail elevated above the rump, and the feathers 
disposed somewhat in the form of titles; neck 
feathers long, hanging, rounded at the tips, and 
of fine gold color; head and _ neck fawn color; 
wing-coverts dusky brownish and black; tail 
and belly black. The hen is of a dusky ash- 
gray and yellowish color; comb and beard much 
smaller than the cock, with no feathers on the 
neck beside the long hackles. 

BANTAM. — So called on account of their 
small size. All cocks over 28 oz., and hens over 
24, are disqualified. They are distinguished by 
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their stylish bearing; are chlefly valued as pets; 
were formerly prized according to the amount 
of feathers on their legs, but this is now consid- 
ered their defect. The characteristics of a well 
@_ bred bantam are a 

beak short and 
curved; the head 
narrow, with a 
rounded forehead ; 
bright eye; small 
ear lobes; short 
back; breast prom- 
inent; round, full 
body, and carriage 
erect. A. rose comb 
is considered essen- 
tial in most varie- 
gq tics, and always to 
: Sg be Aas erin The 
male bird should 

Seabright Bantam Hen. seta weigh more 
than 20 0z.; thefemale not morethan 15. From 
their tender flesh, they are substituted for chick- 


Bantams. 


ens, and their eggs are considered a delicacy for 
weak stomachs. The varieties are Game, Giold- 
en Seabright, Silver Seabright, Rose-combed 
Black, Rose-combed White, Japanese, Pekin, 
and Booted White. 

BRAHMA.—A breed of large size, the cocks 
weighing from 10 to 121bs. It is divided into 
dark and light. 
The dark are char- 
acterized as fol- 
lows: The head of 
the cock is sur- 
mounted by a pea- 
comb; wattles full; 
beak strong; neck 


back short, wide 
and flat; tail small, 
upright; back al- 
most white; saddle 
feathers white, 
striped with black; 
breast broad, full 
ee ee and carried well 
Brahma Hen. forward; legs short 
and well feathered. A standard light brahma 
hen has a pea comb, bright red wattles, a good 


short and curved; | 
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sized neck; the neck hackle feathers are edged 
with white, with a broad, black stripe down the 
centre; back broad and white; tail small and 
black; legs yellow and well feathered. The cock 
resembles the hen in color, has no distinct sex 
markings, but is built on a masculine model. 
They are good setters and mothers; fine winter 
layers, and fatten easily. 

BREDA.—A long, thin fowl, with black plu- 
mage and feathered legs; wattles, large; both 
cock and hen, combless; eggs, size of a duck’s, 
and very often unfertile. Weight of cock, 6 lbs.; 
of hen 5} lbs. 

COCHIN, or SHANGHAI. — Imported from 
China. They fatten easily, and the hens are good 
winter layers. The male is from 22 to 25 in., and 
the female 18 to 22 in. high. There are several 
varieties, of which the favorites are buff and 
cinnamon colored ; there is a white variety, for 
which large sums have been realized. The 
Black Cochin is, without doubt, the most profi- 
table of the Cochin varieties. They are not so 
large as the buff or partridge, but large enough 
tomake a fine table fowl, and betterlayers. The 
cocks when 18 mos. old weigh from 10 to 12 Ibs. 
and hens from 74 to 9 lbs. They are active, 
and less subject to disease and less inclined to set. 
They are a rich, glossy black; have a single 
comb, medium size; short neck, curved, and 
covered with a rich, glossy hackle; broad back, 
with a gentle slant toward the tail, which is 
short; breast full andbroad. The Buff Cochins 
have a clear buff head; hackle, wings, saddle 
and back ofa rich, deep golden buff; comb and 
wattles, brilliant red. Partridge: The cock 


Partridge Cochins. 


has bright red hackles and saddle feathers, 
with a well defined black stripe down the mid- 
dle of each feather ; the back and wing-bow of 
a dark, rich red, with a wide, lustrous, greenish- 
black bar across the wings; the quills rich bay 
on the outer webs, the secondaries ending in 


| black tips; the tail glossy black. Not unfre- 


quently, some white appears at the base of the 
feathers. Fashion demands a black breast. In 
the hen, the neck-hackle feathers are bright 
gold, each having a broad black stripe down the 
centre. The remainder of the plumage light 
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brown, well and distinctly pencilled with dark 
brown. It is important that the pencilling 
should reach well up the front of the breast; the 
shafts of feathers creamy-white, contrasting with 
the darker colors of the webs of the feathers. 
These fowls are of a domestic disposition. A 
very low fence, 3 or 4 ft. high, prohibits their 
straying. They are hardy, if not over-fed. The 
chickens are raised without difficulty. One of 
the best varieties for laying eggs in winter, if 
pars managed, The White Cochins are 
neavy and among the best foragers. The face, 
comb, and wattles are red; plumage white 
throughout; legs bright yellow. 

CREVE COEUR.—Prolificege producers, grow 
rapidly, and have white juicy flesh; non-setters. 
Not surpassed for whiteness of flesh by any. 
Their black legs are objected to, but they have 
no effect on flavor or tenderness of flesh. Young 
birds fatten when 3 mos. old, and have been 
made to weigh 4 lbs. at that age; at 6 mos. 
they weigh 7 lbs. 

DOMINIQUE. — Their qualities are extreme 
hardiness, fast growers, among the best of lay- 


Dominique Hen. 


ers, and form that of the ideal fowl. Quality 
of flesh good, plump, and of a nice yellow 
skin. With an ordinary good run 12 or 14 lay- 
ing hens can be bred to 1 cock; closely confined, 
8 is enough. The eggs are fertile. 

DORKINGS. —The color is pure white, and 
their distinctive mark is 5 claws on cach foot, 
the 5th claw being little more than an apology. 


They are large, well shaped and good layers. | 


No fence lower than 7 ft. will keep them in; 
they will not bear neglect, are long arriving at 
maturity, seldom come to full size until after the 
2nd molt, need a long season, and should be early 
hatched. They require warm quarters in cold 
weather, remain longer in egg production, 
and when not producing eggs they are making 
most juicy, white, and delicate flesh. Capons 
ani poulardes are frequently made of these 
fowls, which grow to an enormous size when 
castrated. The other varieties are the Blue, 
Brown, Red, Silver Duck-wing, Yellow Duck- 
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wing, Ginger Red, Gray, Red Pile, White Pile, 
Spangled and White, with combinations. 


eS 
eae 


Dorkings. 

FRIZZLED.—A native of Java and Japan. All 
the feathers are turned and frizzled; smaller 
than the common species, more wild, and less 
caer e for domestic purposes. Flesh, firm and 

elicate. 

GAME.—Rather slender in body, neck, bill and 
legs; and the 
colors, particu- 
es of the 
cock, are bright 
and showy. 
The flesh is 
white, tender, 
and delicate; 
eggssmall, but, 
like the flesh, 
muchesteemed 
fordelicacy. 
The plumage, 
especially that 
of the Red, is 
beautiful and 
rich; size be- 
low common, 
and symmetry ; 
of limbs com- Game Cock. 
parable with those of the race-horse and the 
deer. They are pugnacious and will fight till 
they die. The Black-breasted Red is the most 
favorite. 


Guinea Fowl. 


GUINEA FOWLS. — Not strictly speaking a 
breed of, but they assimilate with the domestic 
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species in habits and The cocks and 
hens are nearly alike. They have a peculiar gait 
ard cry. The head is covered with a kind of 
casque, with wattles under its bill; plumage 
either black or dark gray, sprinkled with uni- 
form white spots. They are natives of Guinea 
and South America. They are active destroyers 
of the Colorado beetle, and lay an abundance 
of eggs, smaller than those of the common hen, 
and speckled. 

HAMBURG.—These have a handsome plum- 
age and form; 
are great layers 
and non-setters; 
tender and re- 

uire good care. 
| They are about 
| the size of the 
common fowl 
and their flesh 
is dark. Silver- 
Spangled and 
Black are best. 
The other va- 


rieties are the 
Golden Pencil- 

: ed old 
Silver Spangled Hamburg. Spanos 4. Sil. 
ver Penciled and White Hamburg. 

HOUDAN. — Large, heavy, short legged, five- 
toed fowls, with small light bones, and irreg- 
ularly speckled or mottled plumage. Their 


Houdans. 


merits as table fowls are of the highest excel- | 
lence. They mature with rapidity, feather early, | 
and are hardy. The old birds are robust, the 

eggs are numerous, and almost invariably fer- | 
tile. They have a bulky appearance; plumage | 


black and white spangled; a crest of the same 
color; comb triple. They are of extraordinary 
fecundity; lay large white eggs, and the chick- 
ens are fit for the table at 4 mos. old. The 
weight of adult is from 7 to 8 lbs. in which 
bones figure only for 4. The chickens weigh, 
a 4 mos, old, without the intestines, about 43 
S. 


/early; have white flesh; feather 
| hardy, and good winter layers. T ley are su- 


| legs and skin 
| usually 
| low; 


| the improved 
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JAVA. — Resembles the Malay in shape, but 
somewhat colcred like the Dorking ; probably 
across. In qualities resemble the fiday, but 


—== 


Java Hen. 
not so valuable as across with other breeds. 

LA FLECHE.—Resembles the Spanish, but ex- 
cec ds it in size; cocks often weigh from 8 to 10 
lbs. Both sexes have a large, long body and 
powerful legs; plumage Seis black, with 
green reflections ; excellent layers and non-set- 
ters; the flesh white, and of good quality. 

LANGHSHAN. — The plumage is black, of a 
greenish lustre; they have a stately walk; 
combs straight but small. They are as large as 
the Brahmas and feathered on the legs; lay 
uickly; are 


perior market chicks. They have one fault (if 
it can be so called)—black legs; but, as they 


_ dress white, and the meat is fine-grained, the 
_ objection is a small one compared with their ex- 


cellence in every other respect. 
LEGHORN.—A quiet, hardy and docile fowl; 


yel- 
wattles 
full and large. 


There is no 
fowl among 


breeds culti- 
vated in this 
country that 
will produce 
so large num- 
ber of eggs as 
the Brown 
and Whit 
Leghorns 
The Black 
Tr - = —— 
motitole tie White Leghorn Cock. 
respect. Leghorns are the dependence for eggs, 
but when flesh is desired, size is against-them. 
MALAY. — They have long legs and large 
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bones; flesh finely flavored, when properly fat- 
tened; and their eggs are so large and rich that 2 
of them are equal to 3 of those of ordinary 
fowls. The color of the feathers is black, or 
dark brown, streaked with yellow; legs large 
and coarse; tall, strong-beaked, and powerful; 
the cock hasa harsh crow. It is said that a cross 
between the Malay and common fowl produces 
a breed superior to its progenitors. They look 
the very brigands of poultrydom ; egg about 
2 oz., its shell pale chocolate-colored ; moder- 


ate layers; good setters and mothers if they have | 


roomy nests. Chickens feather slowly and 
should not be hatched after June. 


OSTRICH.— This breed are hardy and lay | 


we “ . 


Ostrich Pout. 


from 40 to 50 eggs before setting ; weigh from 7 
to 9 Ibs.; have short legs and plump, thick body; 
color, blue-black. 

PLYMOUTH ROCK.—Came into prominence 
within the last 10 
years, because of 
its adaptation for 
farmers and mar- 
ket. They are a 
made-up breed, 


New England by 
crossing a Domin- 
ique cock on a 
black hen of the 
large Asiatic stock. 
Careful breeding 
has resulted in an 
evenly barred, 
and hawk-colored 
fowl, with clean 
yellow legs and 
single comb. They 
Plymouth Rock Cock. D&¥° Blump bodies 
skin not so yellow as the Cochin, and when 
dressed for market, does not look so clean as the 
Cochin, but they are more desirable for the 
table. A well bred Plymouth Rock will be in 
good form at 5 mos. old and in its prime at 6 
mos. A cock and hen, when matured, weigh, 
alive, 18 lbs. The average weight is probably 
2 lbs. less. They are good layers. 
POLAND.—Imported from Poland. Their color 
is shining black, with white tops on the head of 


44 


and originated in | 
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cock and hen; head flat, surmounted by a fleshy 
protuberance, out of which spring the crown 
feathers, white or black, with the ‘head in the 


Black Polands 


centre of the crown. They are kept as orna- 
mental, but are one of the most useful varieties, 
and called everlasting layers. They require 
more warmth, and attention than the common 
breed, and are more subject to disease. Their 
topknots should be occasionally clipped, or 
they grow into the eyes and nearly blind them. 
RUMPLESS, or RUMPKIN.—They areentirely 
withouttailand : 
without that a 
lump terminat- 
ing the spine, 
from which the 
tail feathers is- 
sue; and the 
saddle feathers 
fall over behind 
in profusion. 
They are mod- 
erate layers; 
the eggs aver- 
age QF oz. F 
SPANISH. — 
A large size; & 
lay enormous 
eggs, but donot 
set well; plum- 


Sa 

Spanish Cock. 
age black; comb loose; and the skin behind the 
ears white. T'wo breeds, remarkable for beauty, 
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are the Gold-spangted and Silver-spangled Po- | lands, sometimes mixed with the Spanish. 


CARE AND 9VANAGEMENT. 


REMARKS.—Fowls feel changes from moder- 
ate to extreme weather. Over this stage the 
Brahma appears to pass with little difficulty, if 
well fed, and comes Into laying early in Dee. 

BREEDING.—A cockerel mated with 3 adult 
hens will give a larger number of male than fe- 
male chicks—especially with the earlier broods. 
Later broods will be uncertain. Mating an adult 
cock with not more than 8 pullets will be un- 
certain, one sex as likely as the other may pre- 
dominate. Mating an adult cock with 5 Py lets 
will give an excess of pullets, but, as in the first 
instance, there will be most male birds from the 
earlicreggs. Young birds, or adult birds mated 
together, will give uncertain results, but the 
fewer the hens and the more vigorous the cock, 
the greater the proportion of males, and the 
most numerous from early eggs. 

CAPONIZING. —This will cause the fowl to 
pore $ larger than the ordinary male fowl. 


ieir flesh is delicate and juicy, and they com- | 


mand prices higher than common poultry. To 
prepare cockerels for caponizing, shut them up 
without food or drink for 24 hours previous to 
operation; ifthe intestines are full the opera- 
tion will be difficult and dangerous. Cockerels 
should be operated upon between 8 and 4 mos. 
of age. Those of any breed may be caponized, 
but Jarger breeds are best. A cross between the 
Light Brahmas and Partridge Cochins produce 
extra large cockerels, but only the first cross is 
desirable. A set of caponizing instruments con- 
sists of a pointed hook, asteel splint with a broad 
flat hook at each end, a pair of tweezers, and a 
pair of concave forceps. First kill a young 
eockerel and examine it,so that you will be able 
to tell the position of the organs to be removed. 
They are within the cavity of the abdomen, at- 
tached to the back, one on each side of the spine, 
are light colored, and the size varies much with 
age and breed. Practice on chickens that have 
been killed, until sure that it can be performed 
quickly and safely; then try the living bird. 

§ onfine the fowl to 
a board, left side 
down, by weights 
or straps which will 
sa securely fasten legs 
and wings, the lat- 
ter being drawn well 
over the back, and 
the legs extended 
backward, the up- 
per one drawn far- 
thest out; head and 
neck free. Remove 
the feathers froma 
spot a little larger 
than a silver dollar, 
at the point near 
the hip, upon the 
line between the 
thigh and shoulder. 
Draw the skin back 


Mh) 


i 


Position of the Fowl 
in Caponizing. 


while you make acut 14 in. long betweea the 
last 2 ribs, and lastly through the thin mem- 
brane that lines the abdominal cavity. In mak- 
ing the last cut take care not to injure the in- 
testines. Now take the splint and separate the 
ribs by attaching one of the hooks to each rib, 
and then, allowing the splint tospread, push the 
intestines away with a teaspoon bandle; find the 
testicles; take hold of the membrane that covers 
them and hold it with the tweezers; tear it open 
with the hook; grasp the spermatic cord with 
tweezers; then twist off the testicle with the 
forceps. Kemovethe other in the same way. 
The left testicle is usually farther back than the 
right, and should be removed first. ‘Take care 
not to injure the intestines or rupture the large 
blood-vessels attached to the organs removed. 
The operation completed, take ous the splint, 
allow the skin to resume its place, stick on some 
of the feathers that were removed, which will 
absorb the blood and cover the wound. Give 
plenty of drink, but feed sparingly on soft 
cooked food for a few days, or until they begin 
to move around pretty lively. 

EGGS, To Pack. — Eges are best packed in 
boxes with divisions of stiff paper to keep them 
from touching, or being injured by jarring. The 
following are good ways to preserve eggs: 

EGGS, To Preserve. —1. Coat the eggs with 
lard or clean grease; pack in bran. — 2. Wrap 
each egg in soft paper, twisting each end of the 
paper so that it can not loosen from the egg; 
take a bag of coarse muslin, made in the shape 
of a pillow-slip, draw up one end in your hand, 
tie strong string around it tightly, leaving the 
ends long enough to tie a loop; place the eggs 
in this bag, ends down. It does not matter 
which end, but be sure not to have them on the 
side. Put50in one bag. Draw up the open 
end of the bag firmly against the eggs, and tie 
itlike the other end. —8. Put 12 or more eggs into 
a small willow-basket and immerse this for 5 
seconds in boiling water, containing about 5 lbs. 
brown sugar per gal.; place the cg8s on trays to 
dry; pack, when cool, small ends down, in an 
intimate mixture of 1 part of finely powdered 
charcoal and 2 of dry bran. They will last 6 
mos., or more. Scalding water causes the for- 
mation of askin of hard albumen next the inner 
surface of the shell, and the sugar closes the 
pores. — 4. Cover the eggs, by means of a bit of 
wool, with butter in which has been dissolved 2 
or 8 per cent. of salicylic acid. Each egg, after 
coating, is placed in a box, filled with fine, dry 
sawdust. _ If care be taken that the eggs do not 
touch, and are perfectly covered with sawdust, 
they will keep fresh for months. — 5. As the 
eggs are taken from the nest, brush each one 
with a thin solution of gum Arabic, being care- 
ful to leave no portion of the shell uncovered. 
The 3 of each egg must first be done, and left to 
dry before the remainder is touched, that the gum 
may not be rubbed off any part by contact 
while wet with the hand as it is held to be var- 
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nished, or with the ‘able when laid down to | 
harden. 

FEEDING.—-Keep chickens for the first fort- | 
night upon alternat2 feedings of cornmeal, | 


w/t Ls 
BY,.//7". 


Feeding Hopper. 
bread crumbs, and hard boiled eggs chopped 
fine, and mixed with a little crushed hempseed; 
the cornmeal should be moistened. Never feed 
young Guineas with cornmeal, but feed the same 
as to young turkeys—stale bread, soaked in 
milk, cottage cheese, bits of hard boiled eggs, 
chopped onion tops, ete. Give young chickens, 
when feathering, wheat, grits, or rice Boiled dry, 
green food, cabbage, and lettuce. Remember, 
that alittle food, given every 2 hours, is a chief 
rule. Food should be given warm in cold weath- 
er. The gain is 20 per cent. by feeding cooked 
food. Corn can be cooked to advantage. But 
fowls tire of a cooked dict entirely; substitute 
grain occasionally. Vary the cooked food, as 
potatoes 1 day, cabbage or onions another, ete. 
Cracker crumbs are good to mix with the meal. 
Bran, alone, should not be fed, on account of its 
swelling and caking in the crop. Moisten it with 
warm water, add powdered charcoal, 1 teaspoon 
to 1 qt. bran, and give scraps of fat or cooked 
vegetables ; as an ege producing food, it is un- 
equaled. — Buckwheat is fattening, an egg pro- 
ducer, and is relished. — Cabbage is best given 
whole.— Charcoal should be liberally fed, brok-. 
enin small lumps and put where the fowls can 
et it.— Lime and Bone. Air-slaked lime should 
e scattered over the floor of the chicken house 
to remove unhealthy odors, and scattered around 
the vard. Laying fowls need bone for eggs and 
shells. For old fowls feed finely ground bone 
mixed with feed, or coarsely ground into bits; 
in the latter form it assists the gizzard. Ground 
oyster shells are valuable. — Meat. Feed scraps 
3 or 4 times a week, with other food, when there 
are no worms or insects. — Milk may be given 
with coarse cornmeal, scalded together until a 
stiffmass; or it may be curdled, separated from 
the whey and given dry, but not sour. — Millet 
is excellent, and easily swallowed. — Oats may 
be used to advantage for breeding fowls, espec- 
ially Asiatic varieties—Red Pepper has a bene- 
ficial effect on fowls. — Salé in small quantity 
is good, but if not used to it, a very moderate 
ee is poisonous.—Sand and Gravel should 
eused during the breeding season to act as 
grinders for hard food. Sprinkle sand over the 


floor of the house after cleaning, and on the 


| droppings if the house is not cleaned every week 


or two.— Sunflower seeds may be fed freely ; 
they promote laying and health. 

FEEDING HOPPER.—The illustration shows 
a feeding hopper. A, shows the end view, 8 
in. wide, 2 ft. 6 in. high, and 8 ft. long; B, roof, 
which projects over the perch; C, lid of the 
manger; H, H, cords seiadhied to the lid of the 
manger and to the perch; I, end bar of the 
perch, with a weight attached to the end to bal- 
ance the lid; H, pulley; G, fulerum. When a 
fowl wants food, it hops upon the perch, and its 
weight raises the lid. When the fowl jumps off, 
the lid closes. 

FATTENING. —Fowls should be fed liberally 
from the time they are hatched. It is a mistake 
to suppose that they can be kept low when 
young, and got up to great size by feeding when 
put up to fatten. With bara feeding they 
become fit for fattening at the age of about 4 
mos. in summer, and from 5 to 6 in winter. 
Cramming is sometimes practiced with a feed- 
ing machine, which is made to expel its contents 
through a tube of rubber, in response to pres- 
sure of the operator’s foot upon a pedal; the 
amount passing through the tube is indicated 
on a dial. The operator seizes with the left 
hand the neck of the chicken, and, pressing on 
each side of the beak, the bird is forced to open 
its mouth, while with his right hand he intro- 
duces the nozzle of the tube communicating 
with the reservoir of food, and conveys into the 
stomach the food. A. skillful operator can 
cram 400 chickens per hour. In this way it re- 
quires an average of 15 days to fatten a duck, 
18 for a chicken, 20 fora goose, and 25 for a 
turkey. ‘The pullets are fed 3 times a day and 
the ducks 4 times. The food used for chickens 
is barley and cornmeal, mixed with milk into a 
dough so thin that no liquid is necessary; the 
ordinary quantity given is from7-10 to 1 4-10 
gl eachtime. Pullets are not allowed drink,but 

ucks are given water at intervals. Only birds 
between 3 and 6 mos. old are treated thus. 

HATCHING, Natural.—Eges of average size are 
best for hatching. Rough-shelled eggs should 
not be chosen, as they are often sterile. Smooth- 
shelled eggs are proper. Observers claim that 
sex can not be determined by the shape of the 
ge The hen testifies her desire to set by 
clucking, searching for eggs to set upon, and 
restlessness. When this is not naturally excited, 
some breeders promote the disposition by ap- 
plications, such as nettles, to the belly. Hens 
that have molted early often set before Novem- 
ber. When a hen desires to set, give her a few 
nest eggs and let her alone for a day or two 
until the fever is well on, then remove her after 
dark to the nest and put her gently on the eggs; 
fasten a board in front of the box, leave it there 
till after dark the next evening, then remove it. 
In 9 cases out of 10 the hen will come off the 
next morning, eat her breakfast and_return; 
then you may give her the eggs you desire to 
hatch. Ifshe refuses to return, put her back, 
and fasten her in for another day and night. 
The setting hen needs feed and water once a 
day. Setters are sometimes shut up by them- 
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selves to keep others from disturbing them. A 
setting hen should _be started right, and left 
much to herself. If early chicks are to be 
raised, a warm house is needed; a small yard 
should be attached to each nest, so that the hen 
ean wallow in dirt and ashes placed for that 
purpose. If a henis not set until April 1st, 
set on in a barrel, placed on the warm side 
ofa fence; the barrel should be tight and set in 
the ground 6 in.; the end that is to be left open 
should be lower than the other end to let water 
run out, if any should get in. The nest should 
be made by first covering the middle of the 
barrel with fine moist loam several inches in 
length. In this the nest should be made with 
soft hay. From fresh eggs the chicks are 
usually all out by the morning of the 22d day; 
the strongest first. Remove shells and addled 
eggs, but leave the chickens in the nest for 1 
day; feed the hen and give water; give nothin 

to the chickens; warmth is what they need. 
Giving young chickens a peppercorn, or other 
stimulant, is a bad practice. When 24 hours’ old, 
place the hen under a coop in a dry out-house 
open to the south, and upon a surface of dry 
sand 38 or 4 in. deep, so that she can bask at 
pleasure. Put water outside, within reach of 
the hen, and give her the same food as the 
chickens. The difficulty that interferes with 
rearing early chickens is to overcome the long 
night of from 15 to 16 hours, when they are 
without food. There is only one substitute, 
and that is warmth, derived from the hen. She 
should not have more than 5 chickens; if she 
have 9 they would, while small, be covered; but 
they grow, and she cannot cover them durin 

the night. Allow a hen 5 chickens, and she wi 

rear 4. She can cover them till the nights get 
short and warm. The hen should be under the 


Hatching Coop. 
ens have plenty of curd, egg chopped fine, oat- 
meal mixed with new milk, and some onion 
tops. Feed often. Let them have milk to drink. 
Feed the hen the same. No warmthis so bene- 
ficial as that from generous feeding. Guinea 
eggs are best hatched by putting them under a 
cree fowl or bantam; when the chicks appear, 
eep them under cover where they can have 
lenty of air and dry gravel; feed once every 3 
at least. Karly chickens are desirable, 
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but they are troublesome to raise in winter. To 
overcome this and keep the chicks warm during 
cold weather, a few coops of the style shown in 
the engraving are necessary. They are 4 ft. long, 3 
wide, and 4 high, and large enough to give 
ventilation when closed. The nest is made in 
one corner of the coop, and when the young are 
hatched they may be confined in it. The front 
is acommon hot-bed sash, 8x4 ft., and can be 
raised at pleasure. The coop is placed in a 
corner of the poultry house, near the glass 
front, and being thus warmed during the day, 
will retain warmth through the night. In the 
coldest weather a blanket may be thrown over it. 

HATCHING, Artificial.—The construction and 
operation of the hatching box and artificial 
mother, are so simple that any one can make 
and use them. The Ist illustration represents 
the incubator, with the drawer containing the 


Artificial Incubator, with Drawer Partly Open. 


eggs partly drawn out. The 2d shows a sec- 
tion of thesame. The upper part of the box 
contains a zinc reservoir (A) with a space left (E) 
for the introduction of the lamp, and a smal 
tube (B) passing through the top of the box, 
which serves for filling it with water, and hold- 
ing a thermometer, which, plunged into the 
water, indicates the temperature. Thermometer 
tubes may be held in position by inserting 
through a perforated cork; the temperature of 
the water may then be seen at a glance. The 
drawer for the eggs (D) is immediately beneath 
the reservoir; itis provided with two small holes 
for ventilation, and holds about 40 eggs. A 
small thermometer is 

also kept in the drawer 
to indicate the temper- 
ature of air surround- 
ing the eggs. A space 
is left around the reser- 
voir, and on 8 sides of 
the drawer, for a filling 
of sawdust or other non- | [> ; 
quien se simgiitiry a Section of Incubator. 
round wicks, is used, but a properly constructed 
kerosene burner would answer. Soft hay is 
spread in the bottom of the drawer; the eggs are 
put in, it is then closed and warmed by the 
water above. The temperature of the water is 
kept at 122°, or enough higher or lower to kee 
the eggs at 104° to 106°. Once or twice eac 
day the drawer is opened, the eggs turned and 
left for $ hour in the open air belors replacing. 
At the end of 21 days, the chickens come out, 
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and are left 24 hours in the drawers, without 
feed, before being taken to the artificial mother. 


This operation follows the natural method; the | 


eggs receive their heat from above; are turned 
each day, and ventilated, as in the case when 
under the mother. The holes for ventilation in 
the drawer are small, and probably could be dis- 
pensed with. The artificial mother is provided 
with a zinc reservoir (A) of the shape shown in 


Artificial Mother. 
the 8d illustration; it is covered below with a 
lamb’s skin (C), in the warmed wool of which 


the chickens nestle themselves. This reservoir 
is only filled in cold weather, once a day, the 
water being first brought to a temperature of 
160° to 175°. The tube (B) passing up from 
this reservoir is used for filling, and the one at 
the side (D) for emptying. The top of the box 
(E, E) is of glass, arranged to slide open at 
pleasure; there are three ventilating holes on 
each side the box (F, F, F), andagate at the end. 
The chickens are placed in this when 24 hours 
oid, and kept there 1 week; they arethen gradu- 
ally habituated to the outside air, the gate bein 
constantly open for them. Fresh water ae 
feed are given 5 times each day, it being con- 
sidered essential to give only small rations, and 
frequently. 

LAYING.—Hens lay from early spring, to mid- 
summer, when they cease; then commence again; 
again cease toward mid-winter, and commence 
again. When the period of laying approaches, 
it is known by the brightening of the red in the 
combs and wattles, archness of gait, glistening 
eyes, and frequent cackling. She then looks for 
her nest, an after going in and out of it for 
some days, and making a hollow in it, she lays. 
Nests may be made in boxes in which a chalk egg 
ortwo should be put. They may be made of short 
straw. In some instances, a hen makes choice 
of a nest, and when she finds this preoccupied, 
she will wait until it is vacated. Some hens lay 
1 egg every day, and others 1 every other day. 
Eggs ought to be taken from the nest every 
afternoon, for, if left, the heat of the hens when 
laying the next day will corrupt them. The 
supply of eggs depends on the food furnished. 
Never over feed. Hard food, such as corn, 
bariey, wheat, buckwheat, ete., once a day, is 
necessary; but the principal supply should be 
soft food, scalded. Corn and oats ground to- 
gether, and wheat bran, mixed in equal pro- 
portions, well scalded, is best. Give this in the 
morning and grain at night. Never feed often- 
er than twice a day, and if they have fields to 
roam feed $ what they would naturally eat. 
Occasionally give a little ground mustard, gin- 
ger or pepper, but do not always be doctoring. 

MARKETING.—F atten the fowls, and let them 
remain 24 hrs, without food previous to killing. 
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Instead of wringing their necks, cut their heads 
off; hang them up by their legs to bleed; pick 
while warm; do not tear the skin; the wings 
should not be cut off, but picked ; if the head 
be cut off, the skin of the neck should be tied 
over the end. Cut off the heads of ducks and 
geese. All the offal should be taken out from 
behind. Never send to market with the intes- 
tines in; this does great injury to the flesh. Af- 
ter removing the intestines, wipe out the blood 
with acloth; but no water should be used. With 
a moist cloth take off the blood upon the car- 
cass; hang in a cool, dry room until ready to 
market. Donot remove the gizzard; if the fowl 
be fat, make a larger hole, turn the leaves out, 
and fasten with a small skewer. Prepared in this 
way, poultry will be nicer and entitled to a bet- 
ter price. 

SETTING, To Prevent.—Put water, 2 in. deep, 
into a barrel; place the hen in it, and cover with 
a board; leave her 24 hrs., when the setting fev- 
er will have left her. 

SHELTERING.—An open, airy fowl house is 
best, provided neither rain, snow, nor wind 
reaches the body. Pure air is essential to the 
health; close quarters and high feed are sure to 
make them sick. Roosts protected from storms 
and currents of air should be provided, and the 
fowls bedded down during cold weather. Spring 
pullets will lay regularly during winter; _s0 al- 
so will mature hens of large breeds, and non 
setters, provided they recover from molting, 
which takes place between August and Novem- 
ber. With larger breeds, such as the Brahmas 
and Cochins, high roosts are objectionable; use 
low roosting benches, made cf 2 in. strips, laid 
flatwise, rounded off for the top, and with legs 
spread apart at the bottom, to prevent tipping 


over. They are made 18 in. high, and 4 to 5 ft. 
long. The following are good home-made coops: 


1. Take an old barrel; tack the hoops on each 
side of every seam. After clinching the nails, 
saw the hoops off on a seam; spread the barrel 
open by placing a barrel about 20 in. long for 


Barrel Coop. 


the back of the coop.— 2. Take an inverted 
box, saw out places in one side for doorways. 
When there is danger of rats, drive 4 stakes, 1 or 
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Box Coop. 


14 ft. long, into the ground; on these place in- 
verted tin basins ; then place the coop on them. 
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DUCKS. 


Ducks. 
BREEDS. 


AYLESBURY.—Handsome and strong ; inferi- 
or in flavor; the flesh too light colored, and 
chickeny. Great numbers are raised and fatten- 
ed, attaining a large size. In ordinary condi- 
tion they range 
from 10 to 15 
lbs. a pair, and 
are largest at 2 
to 3 years old. 
Towards spring, 
and during 
breeding, all 
ducks lose flesh 
., and become 

2 light. These are 
* hardy, easy to 
raise, and the 
eggs usually fer- 
tile if the ducks 
are not kept too 
fat. No breed 
excels this for laying; they commence in March 
and lay till July or August. They mature early; 
and at 6 weeks old are fit for market, weighing 
about 3 Ibs. 

BLACK, or DUSKY.—They breed from Cana- 
da to the Gulf of Mexico, in any lake or marsh. 
The nest is built under bushes, beside logs, and 
often on high ground a distance from water. 
They cover the eggs when leaving the nest, to 
conceal them from crows and other birds. Only 
1 brood is raised a year at the North, though 2 
are common atthe South. The young are cov- 
ered with brown down, are taken to water as 
soonas hatched, grow rapidly, and at4 or 5 mos. 
equal their pole They feed on bugs, seeds, 
and roots of grasses. In captivity they lose all 
activity and grace, retaining but one instinct, 
fidelity to one mate. Several generations of 
crossing are required to destroy this characteris- 
tic. The body is brownish black, margined with 
reddish brown; head brownish yellow; upper 
part black, with green cast at the sides; win 
coverts grayish brown; tail short, and rounded. 
The length of the male 22 in.; weight, 8 lbs. 

CALL.—Round and compact in form; gray or 
white; the gray resembles the Rowen, while the 
white resembles the Aylesbury. 

EIDER.—Perfectly tame. The duck is mot- 
tled gray and brown, and hardly to be distin- 
guished at a short distance when upon her nest. 
It is she who fur ‘shes the eider down. The 
drake has a showy Lack, white plumage, and is 
a conspicuous bird, but not so tame as his mate. 
When the nest has been repeatedly robbed of 
the down, and the duck finds difficylty in re- 
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Aylesbury Duck. 


supplies her with down from his own breast. 

MUSCOVY.—A distinct species; larger than 
the common duck; has a red membrane covering 
the cheeks and behind the eyes; has a musky 
odor. In a wild state, the drake is brownish- 
black, with a broad white patch on the wings; 
the female is smaller and more obscurely col- 
ored. In the domestic state it exhibits every 
variety of color. It is easily fattened, a prolific 
breeder, a voracious feeder, but profitable to 
rear. The male will pair with the common duck. 


: nF ’ 
Muscovy Ducks. 


PEKIN. — Their color is snowy white; very 
handsome for small bodies of water or the lawn. 
They have yellow colored bills and legs, free 
from black spots. They can be raised any where; 
do not require much water until several months 
old, and even then they will do well witha small 
trough of water, if they have grass range. They 
mature early and can be marketed in July and 
August at high prices. It takes in warm weather 
3 weeks to hatch them. At birth they are larger 
and stronger than other varieties and when de- 
veloped weigh about 18 Ibs. to the pair. They 
lay 150 eggs per year. During the summer they 
require but little food, if they have a good range 
and access to the chicken yard. 

ROWEN.—One of the most useful and hardy; 
plumage dark and rich; awkward in gait, and 
dull in countenance; especially adapted for put- 
ting on flesh, which is dark, but excellent ; pro- 
lific layers. They ought to be of the largest 
size, for, if small, it is probable they are not far 
removed from the wild breed, and in that case 
will be apt to stray away, and be less prolific in 
eggs, though both eggs and flesh will be higher 


placing it, the drake comes to the rescue, and | flavored. 


CARE AND MANAGEMENT. 


EGGS.—The eggs of the duck are known from | larger size, the shell being smoother, not so 
the common fowl by their bluish color and | thick, and with fewer pores. "When boiled, the 
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white is never curdy, like that of a new-laid hen’s 
egg, but transparent, while the yolk is darker in 
color; the flavor not so delicate. For omelets, 
puddings and pastry, duck eggs are better than 
hen’s eggs, giving a finer color and flavor. 
FEEDING.—Young ducks should be fed upon 
cornmeal or curds, kept in a warm place at 
night and not let out early in the morning. They 
should be kept from water to swim in, as it al- 
ways doesthem harm. When ducks grow large 
they will provide for themselves a considerable 
part of the year. They live on grain strewed 
about the poultry-yard, the sweepings of barns, 
mealy substances, the residue of breweries, her- 
bage, roots and fruits. They are fond of boiled 
potatoes, and these have been substituted for 
maize and barley. Every kind of flesh or offal 
forwards their growth. Ducks often try to 
swallow a whole fish, or a frog, which heats 
them, if they do not immediately throw it up. 
Slugs, spiders and toads suit their appetite. 
FATTENING.— When ducks are being fattened 
allow no pond, only a trough of water. Butch- 
ers’ offal is excellent and does not give the flesh 
a rank flavor. Acorns injure the flavor, and 
barley renders it insipid. It expedites fattening 
to have coops, quiet, and darkness. Ground 
malt, mixed with water, is excellent. When ducks 
have been rendered tolerably fat by being at 
large, they are cooped in a dark place and taken 
out morning and evening to be crammed. This 
may be done by crossing their wings on the 
knees, opening their bills with the left hand, 
while with the right they are stuffed with boiled 
maize. Many are suffocated by the operation; 
but their flesh is not the worse, provided they 
are bled. It requires a fortnight for the pro- 
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| cess. The sign of their being fat enough, is when 
the tail opens like a fan, from the fat pressing on 
the roots of the feathers. 

HATCHING. — The domestic duck is not dis- 
posed to hatch; to induce it to do so, towards the 
end of laying, 2 or 3 other eggs may be left in each 
nest, taking care every morning to take away the 
oldest laid, that they may not be spoiled; 8 to 
10 eggs may be given; they should not be 
sprinkled with cold water. The duck cannot 
go to her food and it must be placed before her. 
First broods are usually best, because the sum- 
mer helps to strengthen the ducklings. The 
ducklings are no sooner excluded than the 
mother takes them to the water, where they 
dabble and eat, and many of them perish, if the 
weather is cold. 

LAYING. —Ducks begin to lay towards the 
end of February, and earlier; some will lay 50 
and even nearly double that number. They do 
not lay later than May, unless they be well fed. 
In the wild state there is only one duck to a 
drake, therefore in domestication the fewer the 
better. At the laying season, ducks require to 
be looked after, for they are not so easily 
brought to lay in nests as common fowls, but 
stray away to lay, and sometimes drop their 
eggs in water. As ducks usually lay at night or 
early in the morning, to secure their eggs, con- 
fine them, when they must lay. 

PONDS. —In order to keep ducks a pond 
should be provided, if there be no water con- 
venient; and, if the pond will admit, have an 
island in it, planted with aquatic plants. 

SHELTER.—Ducks should have a house with 
a brick or stone floor, which should he frequently 
washed, Give straw for bedding every 2 days. 


Geese 
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BREEDS. 


AFRICAN.—A large goose, with straight neck, 
and head carried level in walking. The head 


fan. \ 


Common Geese. 
is brown, and bill hooked. Rare in the U.S. 


CHINESE.—A well known variety embracing 
several kinds; the geese smaller than Toulouse, 
but fine birds; the white variety with red legs 
is pecan: flesh good; fatten easily, and are 

rolific, 

COMMON.—These are divided into large and 
small, and white and gray. The gray are the 
best and prove the most prolific. 

EMBDEN.—The most valuable domesticated 
breed. They have heavy bodies, strong necks; 
white plumage and blue eyes. They are heavy, 
weighing 20 Ibs. 

HAWAIIAN. — These geese commence laying 
in April. In the wild state they lay but 2 or 3 
eggs, while in domestication they sometimes lay 
8or10. They are fond of human society; are 
less aquatic than other geese, rarely remain in 
the water long, and show little disposition to fly. 

TOULOUSE. — Chiefly remarkable for size. 
The head is a slaty blue, marked with bars; 
neck dark brown; breast slaty blue; belly white; 
bill orange red, and feet flesh color; of a mild 
and easy disposition, which conduce to fatten- 
ing, at little cost; flesh tender and well-fiavored. 
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GEESE AND TURKEYS. 


ARE AND MANAGEMENT. 


goslings cornmeal 


FEEDING. — Feed ti hig toga 
» rather 


ground with the cob, mixe 


Toulouse Goose. 


dry, with a little salt; teach them to eat regu- 
larly; throw a morsel at atime, in the midst ofa 
flock, or the old geese will get the most. Gos- 
lings soon become tame nd will eat as long as 
one will feed them. At the end of the 3rd week 
feed twice a day; after the 6th not at all, till 
ready to fatten them for market. If goslings 
are taught to eat, well fed, and kept dry till 
feathered, success is certain. The older geese 
should be fed corn and wheat screenings; 
put their grain in water, so that they willhave to 
put their heads in to get at it. 
FATTENING.—Geese may be brought to great 
fatness; at which period kill them, otherwise 
they become lean and many of them die. Geese 
may be fattened when young, and after the 
have attained full growth. The methods at each 
period are nearly the same. Give boiled oats 3 
times a day, with plenty of milk; this will fatten 
them in a month. For stubble geese, besides 
oats, give split beans, meal and water, and coop 
them up in narrow pens, so low that they can 
neither stand upright nor move; keep clean, b 
renewing the litter. A few feathers are previ- 
ously plucked out_froim the rump, and from 
under the wings. The maize required for feed- 
ing is boiled and put into a trough, with clean 
water, and they are permitted to eat when they 
feel inclined; they eat a great deal, but in about 
3 weeks their appetite falls off. As soon as this 
is perceived, they are crammed. A lean goose 
is confined ina small coop, narrow enough to 
prevent it from turning. ater is supplied in 
a trough, having some bits of charcoal in it. A 
bush, of maize is enough food for a month. It is 
soaked in water and the goose crammed morn- 
ing and evening, but allowed to eat and drink 


as much as it chooses. About the 22d day, a 
gg of poppy-oil is mixed with the maize. 

na month, it is seized with difficulty of breath- 
ing, and a lump of fat under each wing indi- 
cates that it is time to kill it, lest it should be 
choked with fat, and die. 

HATCHING.—Gceese are good mothers, but not 
good hatchers ; 2 to 4 are enough for 1 gander; 
eggs may be set under hens; 3 or 4 are enough 
fora moderate sized hen, When a goose ap- 
pears tractable, let her hatch 1 brood, and when 
those hatched under hens are big enough, they 
will all go together. While geese are setting, 
dust them with dry sulphur, to cleanse them 
from vermin. After the 28th day the eggs should 
be put in milkwarm water a few moments each 
day. This softens the shell, enables one to throw 
pile the rotten, and to count the goslings. 
Goslings are a month hatching, and must be 
taken from the mother; for, feeling the youn 
under her, she might leave the rest aor oem 
Having separated them, they must be kept in 
flat wicker pens, or baskets, covered with a cloth 
and lined with wool. When the whole brood 
has come forth, the first hatched may be return- 
ed to the mother. Sometimes, when the eg, 
are nearly hatched, the shell is broken to help 
the goslings out. Have the nest tight, and keep 
the goslings in over 1 night after all are hatch- 
ed. Make a triangular pen where the grass is 
short, and move toanew place every day. Putin 
a shallow dish of water, and keep it fresh. Feed 
little and often, while small, and at the end of 1 
week they may be turned into a pasture; but 
shelter at night. IRfa gone gets wet and be- 
gins to droop, carry it to the fire and dry it. 

LAYING.—When well kept, geese will lay 8 
times a year, from 5 to 12 eggs each time; if the 
eggs be removed as soon as laid, a goose may be 
made, by proper feeding, to lay from 20 to 50 
eggs. They begin to lay in March; it may be 
known by her carrying straws to form her nest. 
They should be watched, lest they lay in some 
by-place. As soon as geese want to lay, eoep 
them up under their roof, where nests made 0 
straw have been prepared. If they can once be 
induced to lay in this nest, they will continue 
to doso till their number of eggs is completed. 
To have early goslings, geese should be brought 
to lay early ¥ sp eb them in a warm, clean 
place, and feeding them on stimulating food. 

PONDS.—To raise geese successfully, have a 
pond, or running water, into which they may go 
at pleasure. 

HELTERING.—Geese need a clean, dry place 
| to sleepin. It is not well to keep geese with 


poultry; for, when confined in the poultry yard, 
they will harrass the hens and turkeys. 


TURKEYS. 


REMARKS. — In selecting a turkey cock, see 


that he is large and majestic. Both cock and 
hen should have short legs, full shapes, energy 


in movement, and be healthy. A turkey cock 
is in his prime in his 8d year, and the hen in her 
2d year. 


— 


DISEASES OF POULTRY. 


BREEDS.—Diversity of coloris about all that 
constitutes varieties, the Black, White, Copper, 
Brown, Bronze, Dusky Gray, etc. As to rela- 
tive value, there is doubt. The brown and ashy 
gray are not remarkable; but the black are 
superior as regards hardiness, rearing and the 
quality of flesh; and they are very prolific. 

FEEDING. — Turkeys nearly feed themselves 

> in the farmer’s 

: yards and fields; 
if not so fortun- 
ate, scatter oats 
or corn among 
them, or feed 
boiled potatoes 
or Swedish tur- 
nips: feed only 
so much corn as 
they will eat up 
clean. For sum- 
mer feeding use 


= buckwheat, bar- 
ey, ley, or secreen- 
Turkey. ings of wheat. 


For autumn and for fattening, yellow corn, asthat 
gives arich color to the skin; give milk regular- 
ly; chopped onions, bread crumbs, corn bread, 
cheese curds, or any clean food to insure health. 

FATTENING. — Feed meal, boiled potatoes, 
oats, and mix pulverized charcoal with their 
food. After6 mos. cram, like fowls, with the 
same kind of food, but they need not be closely 
confined, though a dark place is recommended. 
It requires 6 weeks to fat, and it would be bar- 
barous to confine them in pens; they may be 
left in close farm yards. To bexe large turkeys, 
cocks should be kept over for fattening until 
nearly 2 years old; but a young turkey hen, in 
spring, is much better in flavor. Early feeding 
of young turkeys is similar to that recommend- 
ed for fowls; egg is a favorite food; they may 
soon have nettles and parsley, made into balls, 
and grits or meal boiled thick, which they will 
peck from the hand. 

HATCHING. — It is better for turkeys to be 


hatched early. The earliest eggs must be hatch- | 


ed under a common hen, for the turkey, when 
young, seldom sets on her first clutch, and it is 


J REATMENT 
APOPLEXY. — Cause, a full habit of body; 
occurs in overfed birds, and most common 
among laying hens. Without warning, they 
fall, roll on their backs, struggle for a minute or 
two, then rise, stupid and giddy, and return to 
their food. Treatment: Wash the head in cold 
water, and keep a wet rag on the head. Give 2 
gr. calomel, mixed with 5 gr. rhubarb; if it does 
not operate in 8 hours, give 1 dessertspoonful 
castor oil. Keep the bird warm and quiet, on 
light food, and ina dark coop, until recovery. 
ASTHMA. —- Gaping, panting, and diflicult 
breathing. Treatment: Give warmth, with small 
repeated doses of sulphur, mixed with butter 
and cayenne pepper. 
BALDNESS. — Loss of feathers from the head 
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not profltable for her to do so. Never keep over 
2 or 8 breeding females ordinarily; if a busi- 
ness, one can_ keep as many breeders as accom- 
modations admit. Turkeys do not want to be 
cramped; they like extensive grounds and free- 
dom; the more there are, the greater area re- 
quired. The male should be changed every 
year; or, if reserved, the females should be of 
distinct blood. Choose a quiet hen for a setter, 
and a quiet place for her nest. A hen will cov- 
er from 15 to 18 eggs; while sitting, she should 
not be disturbed, nor taken from the nest after 
hatching, for at least 24 hrs.; if contented, allow 
her to stay longer. The young turkeys gain 
strength by being quiet for a day or two at first. 
Watch the hatching, and if a chick is not likely 
to come out strong, the shell may be broken, 
and the chick saved. After the hen and her 
brood is taken from the nest, give her a large, 
airy coop, where the grass is closely mown off, 
and the chicks can bask in the sun, run, and 
pick up bugs and insects. 

LAYING.—Hens that have been well kent, lay 
before they are 1 yr. old, if the season be open. 
The laying period comes on at 9 mos., and sel- 
dom later than 10 mos. from the shell. One fe- 
cundation, it is said, renders all the eggs of that 
laying fertile; some allow 1 cock to every 12 or 
14 hens. The laying season is known by the 
liveliness and strut of the hen, and_a peculiar 
ery. This takes place in March. When let out 
inthe morning, examine the hens, and keep in 
such as are about to lay. While the hen is le - 
ing, the cock should be kept from her. The 
eges must be taken as soon as laid, and they 
will keep if put in a basket and kept dry. The 
hen will hatch other eggs than her own. 

SHELTERING.—In keeping turkeys, let them 
havea large shed, protected from the weather. 


| The perches should be high, and a ladder must 


be supplied, as they are apt to injure themselves 
in their descent. During warm weather let them 
select their roosting places, but watch, lest they 
stray, and in cold weather get their toes frosted. 
Young turkeys, not well feathered, should not 
be allowed to run in the dew, for a chill will 
prove fatal. Allow them to roam, but long before 
night pen them in a roomy coop, after feeding. 


oF 1 DISEASE. 


and neck; caused by want of wholesome and 
green food. Treatment: Rub the place with 
mercurial ointment, and givea 5 gr. Plummer’s 
pill every 2d day for 1 week. Give green food. 

BLINDNESS.—77eatment: Wash with warm 
water; then put a few drops of green tea into 
the eyes. 

BUMBLE FOOT.—A large bunch on the sole 
or heel, which sometimes suppurates and forms 
acallosity. Caused by alighting from a high 
perch, or from perching on a flat pole, the whole 
weight coming on the ball of the foot, Treat- 
ment: Prevent by proper roosting poles. Round 
perches are best. The pole for a full-grown 
fowl should be 13 in. in diameter. One suflficient- 
ly large to bear the weight is all that is neces- 
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sary. When roosting on a tree, fowls seek the 
branches that are small and easy to clasp the 
toes around. Square or large perches cause 
crooked breast bones. 

CANKER. — In this disease the mouth and 
throat become fiiled with a cheesy substance of 
offensive odor, sometimes causing stoppage of 
windpipe, suffocation and death. Treatment : 
Take out all cheesy matter with a small spoon 
and pincers, and wipe out the mucus from the 
mouth, nostrils and eyes. Prepare a solution of 
chlorinated soda; dilute it with 6 parts water; 
wash the head, eyes, nostrils, mouth and throat 
out, using a soft swab; in 20 minutes give a feed 
of chopped meat, mixed with bread soaked in 
ale or spirits and water, and_ sprinkled with 
cayenne pepper; keep up this diet until well. 

CATARRH.—Cause, cold and dampness. The 
symptoms are a watery orsticky discharge from 
the nostrils, and swelling of the eyelids; in 
worse cases the face is swollen at the sides, and 
the disease has the appearance of roup. T'reat- 
ment : Remove to a dry, warm situation. Give 
mashed boiled potatoes, dusted with black pep- 
per. In severe cases, treat in the same manner 
as roup. 

CHILLS.—T7reatment : Give ground malt and 
barley-meal in equal quantities, adding a little 
powdered caraway or coriander seed. 

CHOLERA.—Treatment: Mix with skim milk 
and place in small troughs, whenever there is 
any appearance of the disease, 2 tablespoonfuls 
of the following: 2 oz. each flowers of sulphur, 
powdered alum, resin, cayenne pepper and cop- 
peras. Let these be stirred into 6 qts. cornmeal. 

CONSUMPTION.—-Cause, confining chickens in 
unhealthy places. Thesymptomsare not strongly 
marked in the early stages, but in the advanced 
state there is wasting, cough, and expectoration 
of matter. Treatment: Prevent by wholesome 
diet, and good housing. In advanced stages it 
is incurable. Give cod-liver oil mixed with 
barley meal. Temperature is the principal 
thing to see to. 

COSTIVENESS.—Cause, dry diet, without ac- 
cess to vegetables, and want of good water. 
Treatment: 1. Give soaked bread, with warm 
skim milk.—2. A meal, of fresh meat, or hot 
potatoes, mixed with lard. 

CRAMP.—Cause, damp and cold. The feet 
are contracted and the fowl unable to move its 
legs. Treatment: Dryness and warmth, with 
oatmeal mashed with ale for diet. 

CROP-BOUND.—The crop is overcharged, and 
unable to expel its contents into the stomach. 
The bird being hungry stuffs his crop until it 
becomes a mass. Treatment: With a sharp 
penknife cut through the skin and upper part 
of the crop, and remove the impacted mass by 
some blunt pointed instrument. If it has re- 
mained many days and is offensive, pour some 
warm water into the crop. The incision, if small, 
may be left; but if large, a stitch or two should 
be taken. Give soft food for a day or two. 
Sometimes a dessertspoonful of gin will stimu- 
late the crop to overcome the mass, and render 
the knife unnecessary. 

CROUP. — Treatment: Remove the croup 
membranes from the mouth with a feather ; 
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then touch the parts with a feather dipped ina 
solution of nitrate of silver, 10 gr. to1 oz. of rain 
water. Feed no raw grain, but well boiled oat- 
meal or cornmeal will be excellent. Put } oz. 
carbonate of soda in every qt. of water drank, 
and change their roosting-place to a new build- 
ing. If this last cannot be done, clean the place, 
and wash it over with a solution at the rate of 1 
oz. carbolic acid to 1 qt. water. 

DIARRHEA.—7catment: When brought on 
by green or soft food, the diet must be changed, 
and water given sparingly. Give powdered 
chalk and rhubarb, of each 5 gr.; 3 gr. cayenne 

epper; if this does not check it give the fol- 
owing every 4 or 5 hours: Powdered opium, 
and powdered ipecacuanha, of each, 1 gr. 

DISTEMPER. — An affection of the head and 
throat of young fowls. The symptoms are list- 
lessness; remaining on the roost; face and comb 
red, and puffy under the eyes; no appetite. A 
white froth appears in the corner of the eye the 
2d day. Treatment: Wash the head and 
beak clean, and clear the tear tube by blowing 
through the nose into the throat; bathe the 
head and wash the throat with a solution of 
carbolic acid—1 pert of acid to 10 of water. 
Keep quiet and allow only water for a day or 
so. In aggravated cases, steam the head and 
throat, give a dessertspoonful of castor oil, and 
repeat the carbolic acid treatment at short in- 
tervals. 

EGG ORGANS, Inflammation of.—Cause, over- 
feeding. The symptoms are, going on to the 
nest without laying; laying shell-less eggs; 
dropping eggs from perch or elsewhere. T'reat- 
ment: Low diet of boiled mashed potatoes and 
boiled rice for a week or more; give a dessert- 
spoonful of castor oil, and apill containing 1 gr: 
calomel, and 1-12 gr. of tartar emetic every 2d 
day for a week. 

FEATHERS, Loss of. — Treatment: Give, in- 
ternally, cayenne pepper and sulphur, } each, 
mixed with fresh butter. Let the fowls have 
access to plenty of lime. The diet should be 
changed, and cleanliness and fresh air secured. 

GAPES.— A worm infesting the windpipe. 
Cause, impure and stagnant water. The symp- 
toms are gaping, coughing and sneezing, in- 
activity, ruffled feathers and loss of appetite. 
Treatment: 1. Take the chicken in the hand, 
and insert a small-sized wing feather, dipped_in 
kerosene oil, down the throat; turn it round 2 
or 8 times, and you will find asmall red worm 
attached to it. Feed wheat screenings and 
cracked corn or dry feed.—2. Give water to 
drink impregnated with camphor. 

GIDDINESS.—(Sec A poplexy.) 

INDIGESTION.—Cause, overfeeding and want 
of exercise. Treatment: Give less food; turn 
the fowl into an open walk, and mix powdered 
gentian and cayenne pepper in the food. 

LEGS, Scaly.—Resulting from debris left by 
small lice in the shank of fowls. They burrow 
between and under the feet and legs, and the 
deposits seen are dead insects and the destroyed 
scales of the parts. When the insects are left to 
work for along time the excrescence becomes 
irritating, and, in an old fowl, sore. It is trans- 
missible from a hen to her chicks. An affected 
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fow] on the roost will infect others. Treatment: 
Before hens become broody, smear their shanks 
with carbolic soap, every 2 or 8 days. Treat 
the perches in the same way. 

LEG WEAKNESS.—A disease of young fowls. 
Thesymptoms are moping, squatting and stag- 
gering. Treatment: 1. Remove to a dry, warm 
place and give cayenne pepper daily in the food. 
—z2. See that that the fowls have lime, and give 
bone meal in the food. 

LICE. — The symptoms are refusal of food, 
rumpled feathers, comb dark blue at the end. 
Treatment: 1. Grease the fowls under the wings, 
over the vent and on the head, with ointment 
made of lard and sulphur. Examine the roosts 
und wash thoroughly with coal oil.—2. Dissolve 
1 oz. earbolic acid in 1 gal. hot water and wash 
the roosts, and throw the remainder of it over 
the floor.— 3. 2 or 3 lbs. copperas, dissolved in 
2 gals. water, will cleanse roosts, and keep poul- 
try in health. —4. Mix a few sprigs of cedar 
bush with hay or any kind of litter for hen’s 
nests. —5 Syringe the roosts and poultry with 
pennyroyal tea. 

PARALYSIS. — Cause, overstimulating dict. 
Treatment: Incurable. Give plenty of exercise, 
mixed diet and well ventilated, dry quarters. 

PIP.—Cause, want of water or bad water. A 
dry, horny scale appears upon the tongue. The 
beak becomes yellow at the base, plumage ruf- 
fled, the fowl mopes and finally dies. T'reat- 
ment: Frequently moisten the mouth; if the 
scale of the hardened membrane is loose, remove 
it. Do not scrape the tongue, nor use rough 
modes; apply borax, dissolved in pure water, 
and tincture myrrh, with a camel-hair brush, 2 
or 8 times a day. Give onions or parsley chop- 
ped and mixed with potatoes and a little Indian 
or oatmeal; give pure water; also, ateaspoonful 
castor oil, according to age. 

POX. — A contagions eruption of the comb, 
face and wattles. Thesymptoms are yellowish 
white rash, bleeding profusely when the crests 
xreremoved. It takes from 5 to 7 days to run 
its course. Treatment: Remove the crests and 
bathe in hot water and carbolic acid. When the 
bleeding ceases, apply citrine ointment; take off 
the scales after 6b or 72 hours. Take 1 table- 
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spoonful each of common flour, and flour of 
sulphur; 1 teaspoonful cayenne pepper; 60 gr. 
hyposulphite of soda; milk enough to mold 
into 20 pills; dose, 1 pill each morning. Dis- 
solve 4 gr. quinine in % pt. of milk, and give in 3 
equal doses during the seg Feed boiled onions 
and rice mixed with oatmeal. 

RHEUMATISM.—Cause, exposure to cold and 
wet. The fowl is unable to move. Treatment : 
Give good food and warm, dry quarters. 

ROUP. —Cause, dirt, too hot feeding, and 
want of exercise. The symptoms are difficulty 
of breathing, constant gaping, dimness of sight, 
lividity of the eyelids, a dechares from the 
nostrils that gradually becomes purulent and 
fetid, loss of appetite, and thirst. Treatment: 1 
part powdered gentian and powdered ginger; 1} 
pe Epsom salts; } part sulphur; make up with 
utter and give every morning. If the discharge 
becomes fetid, bathe the mouth, nostrils and 
eyes with the following: 1 part chloride of lime; 
lpart acetate of lead; or with an infusion of 
chamomile fiowers. 

SPINAL CURVATURE.—This causes the tail to 
be carried on one side. It arises from over- 
growth when young, caused by high feeding and 
too much confinement. Treatment: Nourish- 
ing but not animal food, a good run, and green 
food, are the best preventives. 

STOMACH, Inflammation of. — Cause, over- 
stimulating food. When a fowl mopes and re- 
fuses to eat, or selects only soft food, and gradu- 
ally pines and becomes thin, inflammatior of 
the stomach may be suspected. Treatment : 
Give an occasional gr. of calomel, at intervals of 
several days, and a wholesome diet. 

ULCERS.— Treatment: Dress with a little 
lard, or wash with a weak solution of sugar of 
lead. Ifthey appear sluggish, touch them with 
bluestone. 

VERTIGO.—(Sce A poplery.) 

WHITE COMB. — Treatment : } oz. turmeric 
powder; 1 oz. cocoanut oil; apply to the comb. 

WINGS, Drooping. — Caused by Lice, which 
see. 

WOUNDS.—7Treatment : Wash witha solution 
of 1 dr. carbolic acid in 8 oz. water. 
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Cars. 


BREEDS. 


ANGORA, or PERSIAN.—Remarkable for great 
size, length and delicacy of hair, especially of 
the belly and throat. Color usually white, yel- 
lowish, or grayish, while the soles and lips are 
sometimes flesh color. Its temperament leth- 
argic, which is generally due to excessive petting. 

BLACK.—These are remarkable for clear, yel- 
low eyes; coat rarely entirely black, having gener- 
ally white hairs on the throat. When young 
they show striped markings. 

GRAY. — Very rare; a tabby, without black 
stripes, except 2 large ones over the forelegs. 

MALAY. ound in Pegu, Siam and Burmah. 
Their tails } the ordinary length, and contorted 
in a sort of knot. 

MALTESE (Blue or Carthusian).—This breed 
has long, soft hair of a uniform dark, grayish 
blue tint; black lips and black soles. 

ROYAL SIAMESE.—This cat is fawn color of 
adark tinge, with a tendency to darker color 
about the muzzle; remarkable blue eyes, and 
sometimes 2 bald spots on the forehead. 

TABBY.—This may be the result of crossing 
of the domestic cat by the wild cat. That they 
do breed together, sometimes, is certain. 
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TORTOISE-SHELL. — Fawn colored, mottled 
with black. Cats thus marked are generally 
females, while sandy colored ones are males. 
It seems that the sandy tomcat is the male of 
the breed of which the tortoise-shell is the female 
—the litters being so divided. 

WHITE.—Have blue eyes, or eyes of the ordin- 
ary color (an obscure yellow), with a tinge of 
green. Those with blue eyes are generally deaf. 
It sometimes happens that the eyes of a white 
cat are not always alike in color; one may be 
blue and the other yellow. 


Care AND Hasirs. 


FOOD.—Cats will eat any kind of fresh meat, 
er birds and insects, and are very fond of cow’s 
milk. 

LONGEVITY.—The length of the lives of cats 
varies; 12 yearsis probably its limit; but,in some 
cases, 18 yrs. may be attained. 

REPRODUCTION.—The domestic cat begins 
to be ready to reproduce by the end of the Ist 
year, and is prc to her 9th. She carries her 
young from 55 to 56 days; has generally 5 or 6 
young ata birth, and sometimes 8 or 9. 


Dogs. 


BREEDS. 


ALBIAN.—About 27 to 28 in. high, with long 
pointed muzzle, powerful body, muscular limbs, 
and a long, bushy tail, like that of the New- 
foundland. The hair of asilky texture and fawn 
color, clouded with brown. Used for hunting 


scenting the blood of a wounded animal, so that 
once on his trail he could hunt him through 
any number of his fellows, and thus single out 
a wounded deer from a herd. He has been used 
to trace human beings. His height is 24 to 26 
in.; forehead long and narrow; ears 8 to 10 in. 
long; lips hanging; throat loose and roomy ; 


wild boars and wolves and for guarding sheep- | deep in the brisket, round in the ribs; loins 


folds. 
BLOODHOUND.—Named from his power of 


broad, legs and feet straight; color black and 
tan, or deep and reddish fawn. 
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BULL-DOG. — The bull-dog and bull-terrier 
are fighting dogs. They have short, broad muz- 
zles; head massive and large, and the frontal 
sinews broad; lips thick and pendulous; ears 
pendent; neck short; legs short and thick. 

Yhen properly domesticated they are harmless. 

DALMATIAN, or COACH DOG.—KResembles the 
pointer; has fine muzzle, small ears, dark eyes, 
sparkling and small; ears spotted, not black, 
nor any black upon his muzzle, head, or body, 
exceptin spots. Black on the head orears not un- 
frequent, but it detracts from his beauty. Black 


and tan on the head is not uncommon and oc- 
casionally tan spots, mingled with black, on the 
legs, feet and hips. The tail is like the point- 
er’s, but inclined to coarseness. The feet small, 
well split up, close and firm. His chief beauty 
consists in his marks. 

FOX-HOUND. — Prevailing colors: Black and 
white with tan; mixed or blended colors, known 
as red pie, blue pie, yellow pie, gray pie, lemon 
pe hare pie, and badger pie; the last 3 are 
randsome. 
female from 21 to 23 in. 

GREYHOUND.—The greyhound is used in the 

WAS x WSs chase; and, as he hunts 
SSSSS 


by sight, rather than 
by smell, his eyes are 
¢ placed more forward 
than in other dogs. 
His head is 
N and finely shaped; 
muzzle longand point- 
ed; ears droop at the 


‘and muscular; body 
Blank, and much con- 
tracted in its lower 
parts; legs long and 
muscular, while the 
chest is capacious; tail 
slender and curved up- 
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Italian Greyhound. 


rincipal varieties are the English, Rough Scotch, 
talian, Persian, Russian, and Turkish. 
HARRIER.—A dwarf southern hound, with a 


Height of male from 23 to 25 in., | 


slender | 


points; back is broad | 


ward at the end. The | 
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slight infusion of greyhound; is more throaty 
than the Benue aaa has more ear, with a 
broader head, more fully developed flews, and 
a heavier and less active frame. Height 18 in. 
MASTIFF. — A large variety; head large, and 
muzzle broad; ears moderate size and pendent. 


Mastiff. 


His strength is great, and his vigilance as a house 
dog unrivalled. 

NEWFOUNDLAND.-—There are several varie- 
ties; A smooth breed, with small head; white 
spotted with black, which seems to be extinct; a 
large breed, with broad muzzle, head raised, 
noble expression, curly hair, thick and bushy 


Newfoundland. 


tail. He is the water dog par excellence. The 
purer, the better water daw will be; yet many 
dogs, possessing Newfoundland blood, make ex- 
cellent dogs for ordinary sporting. His educa- 
tion comes by nature. In his infancy he may be 
taught to bring a glove and lay it down; and 
by practice, his various duties will follow. With 
judicious exercise of authority, he becomes very 
dontle. They have been known at 4 mos. old to 
fetch a duck, but they should not be put too 
early at hard service. 

POINTER.—A valuable sporting dog. When 
it scents game, it stops motionless, until the 
sportsman comes near, and is prepered to shoot; 
he then gives the word and the dog springs u 
on the game. It requires but little training, its 
scent and sight are acute. 


Pointer. 
POODLE .— 
This dog. is 


covered with 
long, silky hair. 
It is considered 
the least useful of 
any variety, and 
is only kept as a 


Pug. 


having a bushy tail. It is cleanly, sensible, and 


somewhat intelligent and affectionate. It is 
small, of a fawn color, with black muzzle, and 
curled tail. 

RETRIEVER. — A cross breed. The head is 
long, ears small, and set close; eves and mouth 
large; chest broad and powerful; color, black 
or black and tabby. They are good tempered, 
and are used to bring in birds that are shot. 

SETTER.—Probably a large species of spaniel. 
He is intelligent, docile, and courageous. He 
is taught to set or stand at birds, and is held in 
ay value by sportsmen. He is not a clean 

ouse dog, and should be confined to his ken- 
nel. There are three kinds: English, Irish and 
Russian, she latter more like a poodle. 

SHEPiiERD.—There are 2 varieties: 1 short- 
haired, black on the back, white on the breast, 
belly and feet, with tan-colored spots on the 
cheeks, shoulders and thighs; the 2d, large and 
rough, with long hair; in color resembling the 
Ist. Crosses between these breeds have pro- 
duced numerous races of dogs, doing duty in 
every sheep country. As soon as his strength 


| more difficult. 
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allows, he applies himself to the care of sheep 
with fidelity. With little training he learns the 
will of his master. Training should commence 
when the pup is 5 or 6 mos. old; the older, the 
In training, the services of an 


experienced dog will be indispensable. The 


Retriever. 
ardent temperament of the young dog must be 
subdued, and there is no better mode, than by 
compelling him to accompany a well-trained 
dog. A long line in the hands of the trainer, 
attached to a collar or belt, on the neck of the 
young dog, is generally necessary. 


Setter. 

SPANIEL.—There are several varieties, more 
or lesselegant: The Irish Water Spaniel stands 21 
in. at the shoulder, with long ears, round fore- 
head, elegant sharp muzzle, and a comical face; 
body adorned with long ringlets, and though 
the face is bare, a few ringlets hang over the 
forehead; legs well covered with curls; color 
red, or dark mahogany. The Clumber Spaniel 
is long, heavy looking, short on the legs, strong, 
white in color, with orange markings; the coat 
straight and silky; head large and foolish-look- 
ing, but the eyes thoughtful. The Sussex Span- 
tel is from 80 to 85 lbs., of a beautiful golden 
liver color, with long head, dark brown nose, 
and well developed nostrils; mouth large, and 
the lips long and hanging; legs rather short and 
the body strong; coat short. The Norfolk Span- 
iel is liver and white color, at times black and 
white; legs and nose white, with brown freckles; 
shaped like the Sussex, but larger. The Cocker 
Spaniel, somewhat similar to the Sussex. The 
English Water Spaniel stands 19 to 20 in. at the 
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shoulder; color liver and white, with a collar of | hasa stately carriage; tail heavy and well car 
white ; the dog is the only spaniel, except the | 
Trish, on which a curly coat can be tolerated. 


ried; they vary in intelligence; but a dog of 
moderate ability will learn to discover the dy- 
ing and dead beneath the snow. 


Spitz. 

| TERRIER.—A number of varieties, prominent 
|} among which are fox, Bull, Skye, Scotch, 
Dandy Dinmont, and the smooth Black and 
Tan terriers. Noted for sagacity and power of 
| scent; they will lie about and dig into a rat 
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St. Bernard. 


hole for days. They are of great assistance in 
with long, thickly coated white hair; of hardy | hunting foxes and animals that burrow. The 
stock ; active, sagacious, but rather cross; their } Bull Terrier is a cross between the bull and the 
bite thought to be dangerous; considered sub- | terrier. Half bloods make good fighting dogs, 
ject to rabies; when small, they afford amuse- | while less of the bull produces a dog that will 
ment to children, and are often pets. learn tricks. They are obedient, affectionate and 

ST. BERNARD. — A mastiff capable of high | courageous. Color white, or white patched with 
training; could be educated as a retriever, but | black; the under jaw does not project; fore 


is almost too massive; reaches great weight; | legs straight and hind quarters strong. The 


SPITZ. — A breed of medium size, covered 
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Fox Terrier was once used in fox hunting, but | 


at present his place is taken by faster dogs. 


They weigh about 16 lbs.; head flat and nar: | 


Bull Terrier. 


Fox Terrier. 


row between the eyes; ears small and set back; 
jaw smooth, strong, and armed with strong 
teeth; eyes small, black and keen; nose black; 
shoulders straight; chest full; color white with 
black, or black and tan markings about the 
head; coat fine. Of all classes of terriers, per- 
haps the Fox terrier has greater intelligence; he 
is small, clean and attractive. The Skye Terrier 
is beautiful; the short haired variety is among 
the most valuable, being sagacious, hardy, ener- 
getic and courageous; color generally dark. 
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BREEDING. 
AGE FOR BREEDING.—The best age to breed 


from, is soon after maturity. When the result 
is desired to be small, the older both animals are 
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Skye Terrier. 


the more likely this sequence; except in the 
last litter, which being often composed of one 
or two, they are not smallerthan the average, but 
sometimes larger. All should be allowed to 
breed. The period varies according to size. 
Small dogs are adult at 1 yr.; large ones take 
fully twice as long to develop. The mastiff is 
barely full grown at 2 yrs.; large hounds and 
greyhounds at 1} yrs.; pointers and setters from 
1} to 14 yrs.; terriers and small pet dogs at 1 yr. 
and even earlier. 

CROSSING. — Crossing has 2 objects: 1. T'o 
prevent degeneration by keeping the same blood, 
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or what is called in-and-in breeding; 2. To im- 
rove the breeds when deficient in any desira- 
le quality, by crossing with others which have it. 

TIME FOR BREEDING.—The best time of the 
year for breeding is from April to September; 
for in the cold of winter the young are apt to 
become chilled, whereby growth is stopped and 
disease developed. 

WHELPING, Treatment before. — When it is 
ascertained that the animal . in whelp, exercise 
should be increased freely till the 6th week, af- 
ter which it should be given with care, to avoid 
strains. During the last few weeks the food 
should be regulated by her condition, which 
must be raised, if too low, or reversed, if too 
fat, tlhe medium being such as is compatible 
with health, and neither tending towards ex- 
haustion or inflammation. Excessive fat inter- 
feres with the birth of the young and the secre- 
tion of milk. It is better to separate her from 
other dogs during the last week or 10 days, as 
she becomes restless, is constantly looking for a 
place to whelp in, and if prevented from occu- 
pying any desirable place, she is uneasy. At 
this time the food should be of a sloppy kind, 
chiefly composed of broth, and milk and bread. 

WHELPING, Treatment during.—The best way 
to prepare a place for the animal to whelp in, 
is to naila piece of old carpet over asmooth 
boarded floor, to a regular bench, if in a sport- 
ing kennel, or on a flat board, raised a few inch- 
es. Whenaregular wooden box or kennel is 
used, she may as well continue to occupy it, as 
she will be more content ; but it is not so easy 
to get at her or the whelps it anything goes 
wrong. A board, according to the size of the 
animal, with a raised edge to prevent the young 
rolling off, and supported by hee a few inch- 
es from the ground, is all that is required; and 
if a piece of carpet is nailed upon this, and some 
straw placed upon it. the height of comfort is 
afforded. During whelping, the only manage- 
ment is in regard to food and quiet. While la- 
bor is going on, no food is required, unless it is 
delayed unnaturally. When’ completed, some 
lukewarm gruel, made with 4 milk and 4 water, 
should be given, and repeated every 2 or 3 hrs. 
Nothing cold should be given for the first 2 or 
3 days, unless in the height of summer. Milk 
or broth should be given, until the secretion of 
milk is established, when a generous diet is to 
be allowed of meat. 


T RAINING. 

THERE is not space to give a long description 
of various tricks, but the most common, useful, 
and amusing ones are here explained. 

CARRYING.—This consists of placing the ar- 
ticle in the dog’s mouth, and when he lets go of 
it, give him a slight box on the ear, and replace 
the article in his mouth. Whatever is given 
him to carry should be of such a form as to be 
grasped easily. The weight should at first be 
very light, and never more than he can carry. 
Dogs take pleasure in carrying articles, and feel 
the responsibility. When teaching them to 
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from eating it. Place the article in a covered 
basket, and when the dog has learned to carry a 
parcel give him this. If he attempts to get at 
the food, box his ears. By-and-by reward him 
with food, and then try him with a basket from 
which he can abstract the contents; if he tries 
to do so, punish him slightly, never permitting 
him to steal. 

DANCING.—Taught by attaching a piece of 
meat to the end of a long switch; with this 
trace out in the air, in proximity to his nose, 
the figures you wish him to take, and you may 
depend upon his instinct leading him to follow 
the motions of the switch. Reward him with 
the meat after he has danced enough, and after 
a few lessons the switch may be used without 
any bait. He will at first follow its motions in 
the hope that there is something attached, and 
if he be rewarded, he will soon comprehend that 
following the switch means meat. 

HUNTING.—As soon as the pups feed apart 
from the mother they should be called to their 
meals by firing a gun, commencing for a few 
days while engaged in eating their food. At 
first they will be terrified, but will soon associ- 
ate the sound with enjoyment. Leave off when 
this object is abiained: They must be taught 
from the first to come to heel at a call or whis- 
tle, and as soon as they understand the com- 
mand, made to obey it by temperate chastise- 
ment for neglect. When old enough to walk 
out into the fields, they should be taught to obey 
the word “down.” The command should be utter- 
ed with the whelp at the feet, forcing it down by 
pressure of the hand; repetition soon teaches 
the pup obedience, which may be occasionally 
rewarded by a bit of bread. When obedient at 
the feet, the pup should be ordered “down” 
when at some distance, and if a steady pointer 
can assist, he will soon obey; but, if not, walk 
quickly up and repeat the command in a stern 
voice. On the second disobedience a scolding 
is added; and ifa third time the order be neg- 
lected, a cut with the whip accompanies the 
“down,” and impresses it. This lesson is of 
great consequence. Teach the dog to drop at a 
wave of the hand. The animal must never be 
allowed to rise till ordered to “hold up,” or 
simply “up.” The next step is to ae the 
pups to drop at the report of the piece by or- 
dering them “down” after discharging it, by de- 

rees omitting the command, meeting any neg- 
ect at first by rebuke, and the second time b 
chastisement. Onno account must they be al- 
lowed to rise until the piece is reloaded, check- 
ing any attempt by an imperious “down.” To 
prevent the cther dogs, when a comrade has 
found game, from rushing in upon the scent, 
the trainer must wait till the first dog has made 
a decided point, and then, if another runs in, his 
name and the word “soho,” or other word of 
caution, must be shouted in a stern voice, at the 
same time waving the hand. If the game should 
run and the dog follows, the others will natural- 
ly approach, and they may be allowed to follow 
on the scent. But if any pup attempts to go 
before the one that found, he must be checked 
and punished 1f he disobeys. Young dogs should 


carry food, care should be taken to keep them | be allowed to play with the first game they see 
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xilled; with every successive bird they mouth, 
their ardor seems to increase, while they rarely 
mjuroit much. Dogs may be trained with very 
littlo correction, which should never be adminis- 
tered wantonly. If any dog is obstinate, it is 
best to fasten a light line to his collar, and just 
when he has gathered full speed, fetch him up 
sharply, which will send him tumbling over, and 
a few cuts of the whip will bring him to order. 
Any hunting dog may be taught to retrieve. 
Great patience is required, but the result am ly 
compensates for the trouble. In teaching a dog 
to retrieve, anold glove, or other soft substance, 
should be used, and after allowing the pup to 
play with it, toss it from you and “he will rush 
to getit. Call him after he has got it, and take it 
from him, rewarding him with kind words. Re- 
peat this plan, using the command, “hie fetch,” 
when you wish him to go, and “come in,” when 
you wish him to return. By using the com- 
mand, “come in,” when he isa little distance 
from you, he will learn to obey. He will regain 
the glove. After practicing, vou may drop the 
Bove unobserved. He will follow your track 
or a distance to recover a lost article, by re- 
ceiving the command, “hie fetch.” You may 
now give the glove to another person to hide, 
first permitting the dog to see it in his ged 
sion, and he will be almost certain to find it: In 
first lessons, be careful to place the glove where 
the dog will be certain to End it. He should be 
taught to follow closely at the sportsman’s heel 
when they are out together; this may be done by 
saying, “back, back,” and striking him gently 
with the whip when he attempts to press for- 
ward. 

LEAPING.—Extend a line from any support 
so high that the dog cannot step over; hold a 
morsel of meat near his nose, but a trifle above 
it, and induce him to approach to the line. With 
asudden movement extend the hand beyond the 
barrier, saying “hip,” or any quick exclamation. 
This will generally cause him to jump the_bar- 
rier; when repeated several times he should be 
given the morsel. After a few repetitions, he 
will leap over, at a motion of the hand and the 
word of command. He should be rewarded for 
obeying, and it is well to have a switch to give 
a gentle cut, should he attempt to run under. 
The height of the barrier may beincreased daily, 
taking care never to overtask his powers. When 
he has learned to leap, a hoop may be held in 
the hand, and he will jump through it. The 
hoop may be lessened insize until the dog leaps 
through one hardly bigger around than his own 
body, but, to do this, the trainer must display 
skill in conforming the’ motions of the hoop to 
those of the dog as he passes through. 

PAW, To Give. —If the same paw is always 
given, the dog may be taught to offer the other 
one, when you ask for the “other paw,” by tak- 
ing it a few times when you make the request. 
It is easy for a dog to learn the difference be- 
tween “right paw” and “left paw.” It is well 
to lay extra stress upon “right” and “left” 
while training. 

SITTING AND LYING DOWN.—Raise one hand 
over his head, and make a motion as though 
about to strike him on the top of his head with 
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your palm; as you do so, use the word “down” 
distinctly and commandingly with each motion 
of the hand. ‘While this is done, press firmly 
with the other hand upon his back, just over the 
hips. When he has done so, he should be pat- 
rai Repeat until he obeys the command read- 
ily. Then teach him to lie down, forcing him 
into a recumbent posture as you command him 
to “lie” down, 

SITTING UP.—When the dog has learned to 
stand erect, he may be taught to sit up by press- 
ing him down in the desired position. ve he 
attempts to leave it, a gentle tap on the head 
with the switch will suffice. He may be taught 
to sit up without learning to stand erect; in this 
case he may be made to sit down, and, then, 
pressing his haunches down to prevent rising, 
tap him under the chin till he takes the right 
position. Repetition is necessary until he learns 
what is desired. 

WALKING ERECT.— Hold a bone above the 
nose, but not so high as to lead him to jump 
up. As he reaches for it, raise it to induce him 
to rise on his hind feet, saying, ‘up, up.” When 
hereaches the proper point, let him remain a 
moment or two, er then let him have the bone. 
Soon he will stand up by merely holding the 
hand in proper position, and saying “up, up.” 
He a taught to walk in this BOSIOA by 
slowly moving the bone, or your hand, slightly 
in advance. These exercises should not be tedi- 
ous, for the position is fatiguing. After he un- 
derstands, you may check any attempt he may 
make to regain his natural position, by a tap un- 
der the chin or under the fore paws. 


TREATMENT OF DISEASE. 
REMARKS.—The effect of medicines on dogs 


is much the same as on man; but there are ex- 
ceptions. The dog can take a dose of aloes 6 or 
8 times larger than that given to man; but the 
administration of 4 as much calomel or oil of 
turpentine would’ be of serious injury to the an- 
imal. Dogs have a short and strait alimentary 
canal, and purgative medicines act more quick- 
ly. The facility with which dogs can be made 
to vomit, is another peculiarity. Vomiting may 
arise by swallowing unpalatable matters. A 
good plan to prevent the vomiting of medicine, 
isto keep the head well raised for 1 hr. after ad- 
ministration, by attaching a cord to the collar, 
and fixing it at the requisite height. The kid- 
neys are acted upon with more ditliculty than 
with the horse, while the skin seems nearly in- 
capable of being affected. The variety in the 
sizes of dogs should enjoin caution as to quanti- 
ties in doses. 

‘ASTHMA. — Dogs shut in damp cellars, and 
deprived of air and exercise, are attacked with 
asthma; old dogs are more liable than young. 
Treatment: Powdered bloodroot, lobelia, marsh- 
mallows, licorice, of each, 1 teaspoonful; mix; 
divide in 12 parts, and give 1 night and morn- 
ing. Ifthey produce retching, reduce the quan- 
tity of lobelia. The object is not to vomit, but 
to induce nausea or relaxation. Let the animal 
take exercise. Feed cooked vegetables ; a small 
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quantity of boiled meat may be allowed; raw 
meat should not be given. 

BOWELS, Inflammation of.—The symptoms 
are acute pain in the abdominal region; signs 
of suffering when moved, and the bowels con- 
Stipated. Treatment: Put the animal into a 
warm bath for about 5 minutes; then take out, 
rub dry, and give the following injection: 4 oz. 
linseed oil; 1 gill warm water. To allay irrita- 
tion give the following: 1 teaspoonful powder- 
ed pleurisy root; 1 tablespoonful powdered 
marshmallows; mix, and divide into 38 parts; 
give levery 4 hours. Should vomiting predom- 
inate, give a small quantity of saleratus in 
spearmint tea. If this does not give relief, make 
a fomentation of hops and apply to the belly, 
and give $0z. manna. For food, give barley 
gruel and mush. Ifthe dog betrays heat, thirst, 
panting and restlessness, a little cream of tartar 
may be added tothe gruel. The bath and clys- 
ters may be repeated, if necessary. 

BRUISES, or SPRAINS.—7reatment : 1. Rub 
opodeldoe into the part frequently during the 
dav.— 2. Bathe with rum or diluted alcohol. 

COLDS AND COUGHS. — Treatment: Give a 
purge of oil, less food, and keep warm. 

CONSTIPATION.—Treatment: Givealarge dog 
4 oz. castor oil, and repeatin 10 hoursif the bowels 
have not moved. Give injections of soap and 
water frequently. If these means do not suc- 
ceed, give the following: 1 dr. jalap; 1 dr. gin- 
ger; I dr. gentian; syrup to make a pill; give 
as 1 dose, and continue the injections. Mixed 
food and exercise will prevent it. 

DISTEMPER. — Commences frequently with 
White mucus running from the nose. If it begin 
with a dry, hot nose, it is not so good a sign. 
The dog is restless, disinclined to move, has loss 
of appetite, looseness of the bowels, dry cough, 
debility, and wasting of the flesh. Some have 
only a part of these symptoms. Treatment: 
Give anemetic; feed beef soup, with rice, and a 
little meat well cooked. The 2d day give a tea- 
spoonful to a dessertspoonful of castor oil every 
2 hours until it operates, if costive. If his bowels 
be loose give a dessertspoonful of spiced syrup 
of rhubarb every 2 hrs., until the passages are 
colored by it. Give rich soup, little and often. 
If he still grow weak, give a teaspoonful of 
whisky in each pt. ofsoup. With patience and 
care he will be apt to recover. 

DROPSY.—Preceded by loss of appetite, cough, 
diminution of urine, and costiveness. The ab- 
domen shortly after begins to enlarge. Treat- 
ment: Powdered flagroot and male fern, of 
each, } 0z.; scraped horseradish, 1 teaspoonful; 
mix; divide into 8 parts, and give 1 night and 
morning. Give nutritious diet. 

EAR, Internal Abscess of. — The affected side 
is turned downwards, and the dog shakes his 
head. Treatment: In the early stages foment 
the part twice a day with an infusion of marsh- 
mallows. As soon as the abscess breaks, wash 
with an infusion of raspberry leaves, and if a 
watery discharge continues, wash with an infu- 
sion of white oak bark. 

EAR, Ulceration of. — Treatment: External 
ulcers should be washed twice a day with the 
following: 2 oz. pyroligneous acid; 8 oz. wa- 
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ter, mix; as soon as the ulcers assume a healthy 
eres touch them with tincture gum cate- 
chu. 

EPILEPSY.—7reatment: 15 gr. bromide of 
potassium, 3 times a day, dissolved in water. If 
the disease is caused by worms give the medi- 
cines ordered in such cases. (See Worms.) 

EYE, Inflammation of.—7reatment: Bathe the 
eyes 3 timesaday with green tea. Keep the 
animal in a dark place ona light diet; and if 
the eyes are very red and tender, give a pill 
composed of 29 gr. extract of butternut, and 10 
gr. cream tartar. Ifa purulent discharge sets in, 
bathe the eye with the following: 5gr.alum; 1 
oz. water. Give the following: ual parts 
powdered pleurisy root, bloodroot ae sulphur; 
mix, and give 4 tablespoonful daily in honey. 
When the eyelids adhere together, wash with 
warm milk, and grease their edges with lard 
every evening. 

FLEAS.—Treatment: 1. Bathe with an infu- 
sion of lobelia for 2 successive mornings, and af- 
terwards wash with water and Castile soap. — 
2. Rub the skin with powdered resin and bran. 
—8. Take tobacco stems and put them in the 
dog’s bed. 

HYDROPHOBIA. —2 days after madness has 
seized a dog, he becomes agitated, restless, and 
turns continually in his kennel. If at liberty, 
he goes and comes, and seems to be waiting 
for something; then he starts and bites the air, 
and dashes himself, howling and_ barking, 
against the wall. His voice undergoes a change; 
he then begins to fight with other dogs. These 
last symptoms indicate an advanced period of 
the disease, and the dog may become dangerous 
at any moment. Treatment: When a dog acts 
suspen chain himup. If it proves to be 
hydrophobia, shoot him, 

LUNGS, Inflammation of.—Treatment: Give 
a purgative; afterwards the following: 12 gr. 
digitalis; 3 gr. tartar emetic; 1 dr. nitre; mix, 
and divide into 6, 9 or 12 powders. Also give 5 
gr. Dover’s powder every evening; 

MANGE. — Treatment: 1. 7 parts flour of 
sulphur; 2 parts sulphate ammonia; 1 part 
sulphate copper; pulverize the 2 latter ingred- 
ients to a fine iid and mix the whole to the 
cousistency of paste; rub well over the parts 
affected, and repeat on the 8d day. —2. Sulph- 
ur, 1 1b.; soft soap, 4.0z.; oil of tar, 1 0z.; whale 
oil, 4 pt.; mix for use,and rub in with the hand. 

PILES. — Generally brought on by confine- 
ment, over feeding, etc., and showa red sore 
and protruded rectum. Dogs subject to con- 
stipation are likely to be attacked. Treatment: 
Give } teaspoonful sulphur, 2 or 8 mornings, 
and wash the parts with an infusion of white oak 
bark. If they are very painful, wash 2 or 8 times 
a day with an infusion of hops, and keep the 
animal on a light diet. 

SCALDS.—Treatment: Apply, with as little 
delay as possible, a saturated solution of bicar- 
bonate of soda. 

ST. VITUS’ DANCE.—Treatment: 8 gr. nitrate 
silver; 10 gr ginger; syrup to form a mass; di- 
vide into 64 pills; give 1 or 2 morning and night. 

THORNS. — Treatment : Extract with pliers, 
if they can be grasped. If too far in, bind up the 
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itching at the nose, and does not gain flesh on 
his fair allowance of food, worms may be sus- 
pected. Treatment: 5 gr. calomel; 40 gr. aloes; 
give at night, and follow the next morning with 
castor oil and turpentine, if necessary. 


piace with a plaster of shoemaker’s wax, or a 
read poultice, and it will soon come out. 
WORMS.—Dogs occasionally suffer with these, 
and the worms will be seen in the passages. If 
the animal starts in his sleep, is troubled with 
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BREEDS. 


ANDALUSIAN.— With care this will reach 16 to 
20 lbs. weight. The most robust variety known. 
The breeding of this rabbit is deserving of at- 
tention. It is a wonderful producer of fiesh, 
rendering it the most profitable for food. At8 
or 10 weeks old it weighs as much as the com- 
mon tame rabbit at 8 or 9 mos.; besides, the 
flesh is more tender, juicy and delicate. 

ANGORA. — A rabbit of medium size, with 
erect ears. It differs from the common in fine- 
ness of fur, skin, habits and flesh; not so tender 
as others, and not so often used for the table. Its 
fur varies in color. The White is most common, 
yet not less valuable. Then come the Gray, 
Slate or Blue, Black and White and SilverGray. 
The Fawn and Whiteis rare. If the male is 
separated from his mate, he will die of grief. 
He is careful of the little ones. The Angora 


Angora. 


loves society. The young are never ill-treated, 
and respect the aged. This variety is bred for 
its long, silky fur; the old furnish it more abun- 
dantly and is more valued. In France their fur 
is combed every 2d or 3d month, and, as this op- 
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Chinese. 
eretion makes them chilly, they should have 
warm lodgings, with bedding more abundant 


and clean. 
BELGIAN.—Attain large size; not so fruitful 


as many varieties ; ears large; head small; and 
in color they are similar to a hare. 

CHINESE.—Also known as Polish, Russian 
Warren and Himalayan. They have red eyes; 
fur whiter and finer than the common white 
rabbit ; nose, ears, feet and tail black or rich 
brown; they do not arive at this perfection till 
6 mos. old. They are hardy, and are bred for 
their fur, which is valuable and the best imita- 
tion of ermine. 

DOUBLE, or FULL LOP. — Lop eared rabbits 
are pets of the fancier. In breeding, there are 
7 points to aim at: Length of ear, measuring 
from the tip of one ear to the tip of the other 
across the head; width of ear; position of ears; 
color; size of eye (the larger the better); car- 
riage of body; and size. Both ears should fall 
near to the inner corner of the eye. The con- 
vex surface of the ear should be outwards, and 
the concave inside surface nearly concealed; 
the ear should be of the prevailing color; it 
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should be thick and strong, though round and 
narrow at its root, becoming broad to the tip 
and not angular. The fashionable colors are 
Black and White, Blue and White, and Tortoise- 
shell. Good Yellow and Whites are admired, 
but are scarce. The nose is marked at each side 
with some dark color, having a dark mark run- 
ning up the fage; the eyes surrounded with col- 
oring which joins the ears. The chain is a line 
of spots at each side of the shoulder, running 
from the ears to the saddle, which is a large 
patch of color, and should be large and unbrok- 
en by any other color. The saddle should be 
free from any but the prevailing color. The 
carriage should be low at the shoulder, high at 
the rump, head resting on the dewlap when sit- 
ting. They should not be jess than 18 in., but 
20 to 21 are good lengths. 

DUTCH.—Known in France under the name 
of Micard; very prolific, hardy, and largely 
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bred; useful as nurses, to bring up young fancy 
rabbits ; of all varieties of color; many of them | 


"Dutch. 


have a white collar around the neck, and their | 
chief excellence is diminutive size. 
HALF LOP.—Derives its name from the car- 
riage of its ears. It may be divided into 2 class- 
es: One bespeaks impurity of blood; in the 
others, we find numbers descended trom parents | 
of pure blood. It is difficult to breed a litter 


from perfect specimens without 1 or 2 of them 


Half Lop. e 

being half lop. In the first class the rabbit 
holds one ear erect, in the other both fall over 
one side. In the former, the ear will be found 
deficient,in length; in the latter they often turn 
out longest eared and best lopped. 

HORN LOP. — The korn lop is not so often 
met with, is ungainly in appearance, and the 


Horn Lop. 
ears difficult to get into position ; it is impossi- 
ble to make perfect lops of horn lops either by | 
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capping or stitching. Stitching is practiced by 
fanciers; that is, the ear is placed in position 
and stitched to the side of the face and allowed 
to remain for a week, when the stitch is drawn; 
but the cap is best. In color, form, and size, 
the Horn Lop resembles the other varieties of 
the lop-eared rabbit. 

QAR LOP.—So called from the ears in this 
position resembling the two oars of a boat rest- 
ing in the rowlocks. This is admired by some 
fanciers, but condemned by others. It bears a 
more close resemblance to the perfect lop than 
any other variety of this breed. Many rabbits 
carry their ears in this position, but are unfit for 
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exhibition, unless to compete for weight. The 
ears being thus carried should not be a reason for 
rejecting stock rabbits fine in every other respect. 
SILVER GRAY. — Also known as Chinehilla 
Silver Gray, so called from the skin resembling 
that animal and being sold as a substitute. It 
is more developed in form than the wild or do- 


Silver Gray. 

mestic rabbit. Its fur is dark, part silvery gray, 
and part slate color. The head and ears black, 
with a few white hairs; white hairs numerous 
on the neck, shoulders and back; on all the 
lower parts the number of white hairs is greater 
than those of a blue or black color. The young 
are quite black, and continue thus from 2 mos. 
to 9 weeks old, when white hairs show about 
the neck and loins. These hairs increase until 
4 to 6 mos. old, when they assume the silver 
gray character. Itis bred for its flesh and fur, 
but in cold climates it becomes iron gray instead 
of remaining silvery. The fur of the males is 
finest. To obtain a finer fur, castration of the 
males is in use, which should be performed when 
the animal is 8 mos, old. It not only improves 
the fur, but increases size. 1n climates where 
temperature alters its qualities, it requires great 
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care to profit by its skin. The temperature of 
burrows that suit the wild rabbit is suitable for 
tame rabbits. The darker and warmer the bur- 
hip the finer, longer and more lustrous will be 
the fur. 
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BREEDING, 


AGE OF DOE.—The doe should not be allow- 
ed to breed at less than 6 mos. old; it is better, 
however, to wait till they are 8 or9 mos. If 
under 6, they produce weak and delicate young. 

BREEDING-IN.—It has been proved that mul- 
tiplication by son and mother, or between bro- 
thers and sisters, is a powerful cause of degen- 
eracy in fur, fecundity and health. Rabbits of 
one color, that multiply in their own family, 
offer from the 3d generation white spots on the 
fur prejudicial to value. Fecundity diminishes, 
and weak rabbits are produced, subject to in- 
ternal derangements, seldom living over the Ist 
molt, and dying at from 4 to 6 weeks old. 

CHOICE FOR BREEDING.—The females must 
be strong, body long and well developed, hind 
legs large and well apart, teats apparent, and 
filled with milk at the approach of birth. The 
most gentle should be chosen, as the turbulent 
often destroy the young. The males should be 
bold and vigorous. 

DELIVERY, Treatment before. — Pregnancy 
continues from 30 to 381 days, and a memoran- 
dum should be made to indicate the doe’s fe- 
cundation, in order to separate her from the 
young she is suckling. Clean the hutch out, 
and give litter for her new family. If she is 
suckling and pregnant at the same time, she 
must be fed with succulent food, and oceasion- 
ally a little salt given. Females suckling and 
breeding at the same time, are often so thirsty 
that they devour 1 or 2 of their young, to allay 
thirst. Give them, at least twice a day, a good 
handful of green food, and water once a day. 
Four or five days before birth, the litter should 
be removed and the rabbit left alone in her 
hutch to prepare her nest. 

DELIVERY, Treatment during. — When the 
rabbit is vigorous, she is delivered without vio- 
lent pain. The successive births sometimes last 
24 hours. During parturition she loves quiet 
and secrecy, and it is customary to cover the 
door of the hutch over with a cloth, from the 
28th day of gestation. Rabbits frequently die 
from a laborious birth or from weakness, the 
result of bad food, or from too watery green 
food. Delivered, she closes the opening of her 
nest and watches her new family. She suckles 
several times a day, but chiefly at night. Ifshe 
is surprised, she starts away suddenly, and drags 
with her several little ones out of the nest. The 
mother does not replace them, unless the feeder 
does it for her. 

HUTCHES.—Place them on stands 3 ft. high, 
around the sides of the rabbit house. Each 
hutch for breeding should have 2 apartments, a 
bedroom and a dining-room. The floor must 
be smooth, so that the wet will run off. They 
should be 2 ft. high, 2 ft. 6 in. deep, and 4 ft. long. 
Separate $ of this length by a panel and arched 
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doorway, dividing the dining-room from the 
bedroom. Above this there should be a sliding 
door, to shut the doe into either compartment. 
Case the edges of the doorway and edges of the 
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feedir.s, trough with tin, and any other part that 
the rabbit can get at with its teeth. The front 
of the hutch has 2 doors: one, belonging to the in- 
ner apartment, made of boards; the other, be- 
longing to the feeding room, is open, having 
wire-work in front; both doors are fastened by 
buttons in front, but open in a contrary direc- 
tion. The bottom of the hutch should have a 
long, narrow piece of wood in front, below the 
wires (at B), which should be movable, and this, 
upon being removed, will permit an iron rod or 
scraper to be introduced for cleansing the hutch 
of any loose matter. Place the hutch on the 
stand a little aslant backward, and drill a few 
holes at its back partition, to let all liquids pass 
off as soon as rolled: During warm weather, a 
hutch under the trees does very well; but when 
cold weather approaches the rabbits must have 
comfortable quarters. This is especially true of 
young lop-eared rabbits, warm quarters making 
material difference in the length of earage. 

WEANING.—At the age of 5 or 6 weeks wean, 
by removing from the mother. The young are 
finer if left till 7 or 8 weeks old with their moth- 
er; but the number of young is diminished by 
allowing the mother to bear less frequently. The 
weaned rabbits should be placed with others of 
the same age, in spacious, warm hutches, with 
plenty of broken straw for their_bed; cleanli- 
ness assists their development. Feed with ton- 
ic, succulent food, a little barley meal 4 times a 
day, and what they leave give to the older and 
less dainty. 


ARE AND VIANAGEMENT. 

FEEDING AND FATTENING. — The principal 
thing is always to give more dry than succulent 
food; weeds and refuse vegetation should be 
banished, except the roots and leaves of dande- 
lion, sow thistle and hog weed. The most nu- 
tritious food is the tops of carrots and pars- 
nips, cabbages, parsley, fine grass, clover, tares, 
coleworts, and the tops of furze plant, cut up 
with their dry food. The grain proper for rab- 
bits, are oats, peas, wheat or tn wheat; to 
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these may be added bran, dry clover, pea and | 


bean straw. Rabbits, full grown, which have 
ag much corn as they will eat, never take harm 
from an abundant supply of vegetable food; 
but to young rabbits especially, very little vege- 
table food should be given. The greater the 
impossibility to change the green food, the more 
necessary to season it. Parsley, fennel, corian- 
der, aniseed, dal desta bitter chicory, wild 
thyme, pimpernel, ete., should be mixed twice 
a week with other green food. Salt, as a seas- 
oning, should be mixed with meal once or twice 
a week. Rabbits should be fed at daybreak, 
and from 11 in the morning till 1 in the after- 
noon, and 1 hour before sunset. The best food 
for fattening is barley meal, oatmeal, soaked gray 
peas, and boiled linseed, mixed with meal; but 
they must be varied. Oil cake will fatten to a 
great size, but the difficulty is to get them to 
take it, which is only done by starving them in- 
to it, and by giving very little at first, pounded 
and mixed with meal; the cake should be put 
near the fire, and when warm can be wonaeledl 
easily. A large quantity of green food is not 
advisable. Dandelions, thistles, or any plant of 
the same family, are good, but when not to be 
had, give a little water once a day, or a little 
milk sweetened with sugar. Much exercise is 
not good for them at this time; but if placed 
for afew hours a day in fine weather, on dry. 
gravelly ground, and given a little green food, 
it will promote health. In selecting for fatten- 
ing, young males should be sacrificed before the 
females; they become amorous sooner, and their 
flesh loses flavor. 

SHELTERING. — The rabbit house should 
stand upon a dry foundation, and be well ven- 
tilated. A spare loft will be a good place. If 
rabbits are to be kept in a place already built, 
fill all crevices with pieces of brick and cement; 
then mix 1 part cement with 2 parts fine sand 
and water, till thick like cream; spread it on the 
floor 14 in. thick. This should be done quickly, 
for cement dries rapidly, and becomes hard as 
stone, through which vermin cannot penetrate. 
The sides of the building that have been stop- 
ped, should be plastered with the same, but 
thicker than for the floor. Where tiles, stones, 
or bricks are used for paving, see that joints are 
well filled with cement to avoid filtration of 
urine under the pavement. (See Hutches in 
BREEDING.) 


TREATMENT OF DISEASE. 
CONSTIPATION. — Dry food, deprivation of 


greens and water, and cold temperature, occa- 
sion constipation so obstinate, as to be accom- 
panied by irritation of the genito-urinary or- 
gans. Treatment: 1. Give a few greens, or a 
little salt and water. — 2. Dissolve 15 dr. sulph- 
ate of sodain 1 qt. water, and give 5 oz. twice a 
day. 

DIARRHEA. — Caused by an excess of green 
food, and by cabbages and vegetables of too 
watery anature. Treatment: Change the diet; 
banish objectionable food; place in a warm 
butch, and give a little peameal and oatmeal 
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mixed into a stiff paste; also, sweet hay, crush- 
ed oats, and a little carrot. 

DROPSY.—Caused by damp, dark hutches, 
and damp, green food. A soft tumor appears 
in the neck, disappears, and returns. Treatment: 
Give corn to eat, 1 lb. dry bran, and a mixture 
of rosin in powder. The powdered leaves of the 
juniper tree may be given as a preventive. 

EAR GUM. — Treatment: Loosen the scurf 
formed upon the ear, by means of a quill; then 
sprinkle into the ear dry sulphur, which will, 
after 1 or 2 applications, clear all off. Do not 
be afraid of a little sulphur, as the rabbit will 
shake out a great portion of it. Examine the 
ears every week. 

EYE, Inflammation of.—Occurs in young rab- 
bits bred in hutches. The eyes are closed, and lids 
covered with little red pimples, from which mat- 
ter is discharged; these pimples often extend 
over the head, neck, and part of the body. 
Treatment: Give air, clean the hutches, and wash 
the floors with water in which sorrel has been 
boiled. If the rabbits are valuable, wash the 
parts with the following: 23 dr. alum; 1 qt. wa- 
ter; mix. 

LIVER COMPLAINT.—Caused by damp beds, 
foul hutches, want of exercise, ete. Treatment : 
There is no cure, but it is easily prevented by 
dry hutches and bedding, and wholesome food. 

MANGE.—This attacks the roots of the ears, 
eyelids, nose and legs. Caused by uncleanliness, 
want of air, and too much dry food. Treatment: 
Rub sulphur among the hair. Separate the af- 
fected rabbits from the rest. 

MOLTING.—A bout the age of 30 or 40 days 
the fur falls off, and is replaced by permanent 
fur. This crisis passes if the rabbits are kept 
warm and elean, and the mother well fed. Con- 
vulsions occur when it does not take place natu- 
rally, and is often preceded by paralysis. 
Treatment: For paralysis rub the loins with 
camphorated brandy, or apply a small blister. 
Keep them warm with 15 gr. camphor a day; 
as soon as they can eat, give water cress, and 
boiled barley, with a little salt. 

SNUFFLES.—Caused by damp hutches and 
exposure to cold. There is a discharge at the 
nose, dullness of the eye, and a stupid appear- 
ance. It is fatal if not taken in time. eat- 
ment; Give to a full grown rabbit 2 gr. sulph- 
ate of copper 3 times a week, or mix it with 
bran. Give more bran than usual as food; keep 
the hutch warm, and separate the affected rab- 
bits. 

WOMB, Tenderness of. — Treatment : Wash 
the parts affected every alternate day with the 
following: 15 gr. carbolic acid to 1 oz. water. 

WORMS.—Frequent in rabbits kept in damp 
hutches, fed on much watery green food, and 
that lie on damp litters. Round worms are found 
outside the intestines, the loins, bladder and 
heart. The flesh becomes soft. Tenia, or Tape- 
worm, is seldom found. Treatment: Change 
the male or female breeders. Give dry hutches, 
and tonic food, seasoned with salt; employ condi- 
ments mixed with bran and composed of the 
leaves of heather, juniper, sage, wormwood, 
hye, green parsley, etc. dried and powder- 
ed. 
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FERRETS. — These are useful to poultry 
keepers. They should never be teased. They 
cannot bite if held by the neck and shoulders. 
Wherever rats are, ferrets will go and drive 
them out. Ferrets need a hutch to prevent them 
getting out ; their quarters should be cleansed 
twice a week. Pine sawdust is best for litter, 
but cut straw or dry earth will do. Feed with 
bread and milk, slightly salted; if they become 
too fat, mix water with the milk. Feed twice a 
day, and keep ‘water by them.’ Feed meat once 
or twice a week. They will eat rats, birds, or 
anything fresh. They breed in spring, and have 
6 to 9 at a litter. After copulation the male 
must be kept from the mother, who needs quiet, 
and after birth her young should not be dis- 
turbed until their eyes are open. A few days 
before delivery fill the nest with soft, clean 
straw. The period of gestation is 6 weeks. They 
breed twice a year if well cared for. 

GOATS.—The Angora goat is a native of Asia 
Minor, of square build, straight back, large 
wavy horns, and grayish white color. It has atuft 
of hair under the chin, an undercoat of short 
hair, and an outer one of long, silk hair, termed 
mohair. The Cashmere goat is a native of Cen- 
tral Asia, of medium size, and grayish white 
color; ears long, and horns small. It has a coat 
of outer hair, and an undercoat of soft, silky 
wool, weighing about $1b., used for cashmere 
shawls. The different varieties of the Common 
goat are believed to have originated from wild 
stock. The milk issuperior and plentiful. Goats 
feed on what cows could not subsist. The fe- 
male bears 2 or 8 ata birth. Its hair and skin 
are valuable, especially the skin ofthe kid, whose 
flesh is equal to lamb. The male will gender at 
1 yr. old, and the female at 8 mos., Bat good 
stock must come by parents not so young. The 
goat is capable of attachment, and may be used 
in harness and taught to go where desired. 

GUINEA PIG.—A native of Brazil; feeds on 
eee and fruits, and et be kept on sopped 

read and vegetables, with an occasional slice 
of apple. They are less than a rabbit; the up- 
per lip half divided; ears broad and erect; col- 
ors, ite, Black and Fawn. The Tortoise- 
shell is generally preferred. Some of the white 
ones have red eyes. Their flesh resembles the 
rabbit in flavor. 

MICE.—The mouse is a lively but timid ani- 
mal. The Brown mouse can rarely be tamed, 
but White mice are domesticated. The female 
has 6 to 8 broods in a year, but at these times 
must be separated from the buck, who destroys 
the young. The cage is like a squirrel’s, but 
smaller, The principal food is bread and milk, 
oatmeal grits, or any common food, excepting 
cheese. They should be kept clean, and their 
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beds made up every day, to enjoy health. 

MONKEYS.—These are divided into 8 groups: 
The Catarrhines or Simiade have an oblong 
head, oblique, flat nostrils, the anterior members 
longer than the posterior, and provided with 
thumbs; natives of the old onl The Platyr- 
hines or Cebide havea round head, wide nostrils, 
the anterior members longer than the posterior, 
and without distinct thumbs; have long tails, 
and are natives of the New World. The Strep- 
sorhines or Lemuride have a pointed head, 
curved nostril openings, the posterior members 
usually the longest, have Jong tails, large eyes, 
soft wool, and are mostly nocturnal ; natives of 
the East Indies and Madagascar. The monkey 
is easily trained. During instruction he has a 
small leather belt around his body, to which is 
attached a cord, which the trainer holds. The 
first thing taught is to stand on the hind legs; 
this is done by holding the cord tight and the 
gentle application of a switch under the chin. 

Valking the tight rope is easily accomplished, 
and, when furnished with a balancing pole, he 
will go back and forth under the guidance of 
the “leading string.” Jumping barriers and 
leaping through hoops is taught by jerking the 
string and giving the monkey a slight cut with 
the whip. Hoops, covered with tissue paper, 
may be substituted for open ones after a few 
lessons. Nuts, bread, and an occasional bit of 
candy, may be given asa reward. To break a 
monkey to ride a horse, carry a flag, and hold 
on by the reins, is considered remarkable. 

OPOSSUM. —Sometimes a pet with country 
boys. He uses his tail for climbing, and swing- 
ing from branch to branch. He is hardy, and 
it 1s almost impossible to kill him. He feeds on 
insects, birds, eggs, ete. His length is about 22 
in., and his height that of an ordinary cat. He 
should be watched, as he is destructive among 
the hen roosts, like his neighbor the raccoon. 

RACCOON.—A bout the size of a common dog. 
If taken young, he can be domesticated. He 
is very amusing. Feed him with green corn 
and vegetables. 

SQUIRREL.—One of the most engaging of all 
pets; elegant in form and cheerful in disposi- 
tion. It breeds generally in May or June, and 
brings forth 4 or 5. In captivity it will eat nuts 
and Fruit sip milk and eat bread; it generally 
sits upon its hind legs, and uses its fore paws in 
eating. Some squirrels are difficult to tame, and 
must be taken from the nest at an early age. 
With care the squirrel may be brought to love 
and obey its keeper. The Flying Squirrel is 
frequently carried in his young master’s pocket. 
He is fed and treated like others of his kind, He 
has an expansion of the skin, by which he takes 
enormous leaps, 
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REMARKS ON MANAGEMENT. — For fresh 
water, the simplest and least expensive aquarium 
is the bell glass. It is preferable to the globe, 
exposing a larger surface to the atmosphere. It 
is also free from any contaminating influences. 
Where space is no object, an oblong tank may 
beselected. The 
framework may be 
of wood, zine, iron 
or glass pillars, with 
glass sides; but the 
best are slate, with 
glass frontor slate 
ends, with a_ glass 
front and back. If 
not made of slate, 
the bottom should 
be lined with glass 
or slate, embedded 
in a layer of Port- 
land cement. Wood 
frames are least du- 
rable, and soon leak. 
Sandor pebbles ma 
be used for the bot- 
tom, but sand is to 
ENR <cignaial : be preferred. Wash 

ie, es the sand till the wa- 
Bell Glass Aquarium. ter runs from it 
clear, and then lay it in the bottom of the tank 
to the thickness of 2 in., to hold the plants and 
allow them to root. Or, the plants may be fas- 
tened in one of the terra cotta ornaments sold for 
that purpose, with enough sand or broken rock 
to cover the bottom. The plants will root read- 
ily if the aquarium has light. A few large peb- 
bles improve the appearance, and afford shelter- 
ing nooks to which the fish may retire. Shells 
and corals are out of place. Floating islands 
may be made of pieces of cork, on which may 
be grown small ferns. For rock-work or cay- 
erns, pile up small blocks of granite, fastening 
them with Portland cement (other cements are 
apt to injure the fish); this cement must remain 
in water for a week, in order that it may part 
with any soluble matter it may contain. Hav- 
ing laid your sand and gravel, and built your 
rockery, let the cement get firm, then add water, 
and empty and refill till the water is clear, when 
it will be fit to receive plants. These must be 
put in the aquarium several days before the fish, 
to enable the plants to commence growing vig- 
orously. Do not put the fish in till this is the 
case, and then put in only a moderate number. 
The most important consideration is light. A 
certain amount ‘of sunlight is necessary. Freq- 
uent removal of sediment is required. For this 
purpose use the lifting tube, which is a simple 
pase tube, $ in. in diameter, and 2 or 8 in. 
onger than the depth of the water, and drawn 
in a little at one end, so that the finger may 


cover it more easily. Hold it in the right nand, 
with the finger over the smaller end; insert it 
into the water, placing the open end over the 
object to be removed. Then remove the finger, 
when the air will escape, allowing the water to 
rush into the tube, carrying the dirt with it. By 
placing the finger again over the opening at the 
top, the tube may be lifted out with its contents 
and emptied into a vessel held in the other 
hand, by again removing the finger from the 
opening. Never take fish in your hand. If the 
aquarium needs cleansing, make a net of mos- 
uito netting, and take the fish out in it. Kee 
the aquarium clean and the water clear. Watch 
the fish, and you will find out when they are all 
right. Feed them with worms, meat, fish wafer 
or fish spawn. Dace, roach, and other eyprin- 
idonts are vegetable feeders, and may be kept in 
good condition on wafer food, sold by dealers. 
The addition of shreds of lean meat and oysters, 
or small worms, will be enjoyed. Sun fish may 
be kept healthy on meat, oysters, or worms; the 
oysters should first be washed. Where a brook 
is accessible, a small net, dipped among the 
piants, dead leaves, or sedimentary deposits, 
will furnish crustaceous larvae, on which all 
classes of fish feed. The sticklebacks require 
this, and will not thrive on dead food. All food 
which is not eaten within 2 or 8 hours, should 
beremoved with the lifting tube. The aquarium 
should have such an even balance, and every oc- 
cupant so adjusted as to number and variety, 
as to present a miniature aquatic world har- 
moniously displayed. 


‘ANIMALS. 
CADDICE WORMS.—These may be put into 
the tank with safety. To protect their bodies, 
they inclose themselves in cases formed of straw, 
sticks, pebbles, and small shells, kept together 
by threads, which they spin. When about to 
assume the pupa state, the larve fix their cases 
to some solid substance, and close the extremi- 
ties with a grating. When nearly arrived at the 
erfect form, they eat through the grating, swim 
to the surface, and undergo their final change in 
the air. 
COBITIS, or LOACH.—A small fish, found in 
running streams. It seldom exceeds 4 in. in 
length; head, back and sides clouded and spot- 
ted with brown on a yellowish white ground; 
fins spotted with dark brown; belly white; and 
scales spotted olive. They arerestless on the ap- 
roach of rainy weather and become barometers. 
CRAWFISH.—A species resembling the lobster, 
but smaller; found in fresh water streams. 
DACE.—A small fish, found in clear streams ; 
head small, and muzzle pointed; back slightly 
elevated, and tail forked; color silvery gray. 
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EELS.—Small eels look well; their sinuous 
movements give variety. ‘They feed on any sort 
of food, but prefer animal food. 

FROGS.— Young frogs and tadpoles are inter- 
esting. They thrive well on meat and oysters. 

GOLD FISH.—Live for months without intro- 
duced food; are hardy, and stand remarkable 
changes in temperature. 

GUDGEON.—A small fresh water fish, 6 to 8 
in. long; back pale brown, spotted with black ; 
belly white, acd tail forked. It is easily caught. 

MINNOW. — No fish thrives better in the 
aquarium. The top of the head and back are 
of a dusky olive clos sides of the body pale 
and mottled; belly white and silvery. After a 
short residence in the aquarium, the minnow be- 
comes bold and intelligent. 

NEWT, or WATER LIZARD.—Found in ponds 
and streams. They soon grow tame, and will 
feed from the finger. 

RED SALAMANDER.—Presents a curious ap- 
pearance, having an elongated body, 4in. long, 
es a long tail, which gives it the form of a liz- 
ard. 
ROACH. — A fresh water fish; color silver 
white, with greenish back. Suitable only for a 
large aquarium. 

NAILS.—In- 
troduced into an 
aquarium, they 
will reduce the 
growth of fung- 
us; and where 
the different ele- 
ments of the 
aquarium are 
balanced, 2 or 
more snails are 
sufficient. 

STICKLEBACK.—A fine fish, 24 in. long. A 

air is necessary, for they will breed in the tank. 

e builds his nest somewhat like a hanging- 
bird’s, and is a lively, spirited fellow. He is a 
fine fish for the aquarium. 


Large Water Beetle. 


SUNFISH.—A small fresh water fish, and will 
answer only while small; but when older he is 
apt to disturb the others. 

TENCH. — Though common in ornamental 
waters, it is sparingly found in pools and riv- 
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ers. Its length is 10 in.; color, greenish brown 
or olive. It is peculiarly adapted to the aquar- , 
ium, where the quantity of oxygen is never over 
plentiful. 

TURTLE.—The Chrysemys picta, or painted 
water turtle, should be procured when young, 
as they are destructive iter old, : 

WATER BEETLES.—The large water beetle is 
useful as a scavenger, and is perfectly harmless. 
It is better to buy these than to catch them; for 
if, by mistake, one of the Dytiscus maginalis 
family were 
put into the 
aquarium, it 
would kill 
the other an- 
imals. The 
Water Boat- 
man beetle 
is very inter- 
esting, and 
may be dis- 


Water Boatman. 
tinguished by its hind legs, the lower joints of 


which are fringed and resemble oars. The body 
is thick and triangular, and the outer half of the 
superior wings fold over each other. 


PLANTS. 

BROOK LIME.—A plant with sky-blue flow- 
ers in loose, lateral spikes; very pretty. 

FORGET-ME-NOT.—A well-known blue flow- 
er. It may be cultivated on the projecting rock. 

FROGBIT.—A plant of the lily kind in appear- 
ance. It will thrive well and Moom freely. The 
body of the plant derives its nourishment from 
the roots by means of its long spiral stalks; its 
foliage accommodates itself to the surface of the 
water. This plant dies away inthe winter; but 
during the autumn aseries of cones are formed ; 
these, in due time, are detached and float on the 
surface; but, on the approach of winter, gradu- 
ally sink. At the approach of spring they un- 
fold themselves, and assume the shape of the 
perfect plant. 

SOLDIER PLANT.—Admirably adapted, as it 
affects water of the 
stillest kind. — Its 
broad, saw-edged J 
leaves form capi- 
tal lurking places 
for fish. 

TAPE GRASS.— : 
This is found in 
some rivers; two ¢ 
plants should be 
obtained, male and — 
female. They may ripypae 
be distinguished by Soldier Plant. 
the flowers—the male being borne on short and 
straight, while the female are on long, spiral 
foot stalks. 

VALLISNERIA.—Well suited on account of its 
long. bright green leaves. It has perennial roots, 
and requires but slight depth of soil. The fe- 
male flowers are borne on long foot stalks, which 
rise and float on the surface. The male flowers 
are on short stalks, and at maturity detach and 
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ascend to the surface, float among the female 
flowers, and impart to them their pollen. 


Water Lily, 


Small 
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WATER CROW FOOT. — Known by its white 
| flowers and yellow petals. The plant may be 
set in the sand, or simply placed in the water. It 
may be found on the surface of pools in April. 

WATER LILY. — Plants of the lily kind are 
pretty objects. The Yellow and White, with 
their handsome leaves flouting on the surface, 
serve as rests for the smaller amphibia. It 
should have an appropriate situation in every 
aquarium. 

WATER VIOLET.—Fleshy, aquatic, perennial 
herbs, with pectinate-pinnatifid submersed radi- 
cal leaves. It is found in swamps and stagnant 
waters, and may be added with pretty effect to 
the aquarium. 

WATER WEED. — A species of Anacharsis, 
which may be found in ponds and slow-running 
streams. It is a necessary, as well as a hand- 
some plant; but it multiplies so fast that you 
will be obliged, occasionally, to remove some. 
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REMARKS ON MANAGEMENT. — The best 
form of tank for a marine aquarium is the ob- 
long square tank, with the back sloping inwards 
towards the bottom, all (except the glass front) 
being made of slate. The hexagonal shape is 
ornamental. Artificial sea water may be used, 
by mixing 100 oz. fresh water with 8 oz. com- 
mon salt, 1 oz. Epsom salts, 200 gr. chloride of 


magnesium, and 40 gr. chloride potassium. Sea | 


water may be imitated as follows: Mix with 


970,000 gr. rain water, 27,000 chloride of sodi- | 
um, 8,600 chloride of magnesium, 750 chloride | 


of potassium, 29 bromide of magnesium, 2,300 


sulphate of magnesia, 1,400 sulphate of lime, 35 


carbonate of lime, 5 iodide of sodium; all, fine- 


ly powdered and mixed, are to be stirred into the | 
water, through which a stream of air may be | 


saused to pass from the bottom till the whole is 
dissolved. Onno account heat the water. 
arranging rockwork avoid hiding places. The 
stones should be piled to form a shelving back- 
ground, which will shade the light and prevent 
the creatures getting out of sight. 
objects, such as serpule, should be placed so as 
to be easily seen. Prisats if deposited against 
the glass, will clingsto it and creep up the side, 
and afford observation for the magnifying glass. 
Limpet shells may be embedded in the shingle 
at the bottom, or placed on rocks. When the 
hermit grows too large for his shell, he goes in 
search of another, and an empty shell, larger 
than the one inhabited, should be placed in the 
aquarium. Ifthe aquarium has been in prepar- 
ation for some time, and green growth has com- 
menced, the live stock may be introduced. If 
not, the water must be aerated, by taking some 
out with a cup and pouring it back from a dis- 
tance. All the creatures are accustomed to 
shallow water, which is aerated by the lashing 
waves. Imitate this every day for 5 minutes by 
moving a stick backwards and forwards in the 
water. 
where the water reaches, and when evaporation 
causes the water level to descend below the 
mark, fresh rain water should be poured in. 


In | 


Immovable | 


A mark should be made on the glass | 
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BARNACLES. — Found upon the sea shore, 
drifted upon the 
wood of a wreck, 
| or other floating 
| body. They live 
| in clusters, each 
_barnacle  consist- 
ing of a membran- 
eous branch, fixed 
to some body, the 
animal being in- 
| vested with com- 
pressed shells, at- 
tached to the pedi- 
| cel. They are fur- 
nished with ten- 
| tacula, with which 
| they gather their 
‘food. The shellis — - 
| clear and brittle, Z 
of a white color, 
tinged with pale: 
blue. The shell is * 
at the end of a 
long fleshy stalk, generally of a purplish red, 
but sometimes of a bright orange color. 
CORALLINES, or 
ZOOPHYTES. —Are 
compound animals, 
that live upon one 
general structure of 
a plant-like form. 
Those commonly 
known are named 
Moss Corals, from 
| their moss-like ap- 
pearance, and Pol- 
yps, many of which 
closely resemble sea 
weeds. Viewed un- 
der the miscroscope 


= 


Barnacles. 


Corallines. 
they are exceedingly interesting objects. 
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CRAB.—An animal whose body is covered by 
a crust-like shell. It has 10 legs, the front pair 
terminating in claws. Hermit Crabs are soft- 
tailed, and occupy the empty shells of whelks, 
or other mollusks, as they happen to find them. 
The crab acts as a scavenger. 


Hermit Crab. 
FISH LOUSE, or ROCK LOUSE.—Frequently 


seen running over rocks, where the crevices af- 
ford safe retreat. They resemble the common 
wood louse. 

LIMPETS.—Eligible for the salt water aquar- 
ium. They are quiet animals, Those should 
be chosen that 
are found ad- 
hering to the 
rocks, with the 
shell raised a 
little from the 
body, and with 
> seaweed grow- 
ing from the 
shell; the lat- 
ter being pret- 


Limpets. 


tily marked sometimes. 
MUSSELS.—These live in strong shells, of an 


Mussel. 


oblong triangular form, terminating in a point. 
The head of the animal is situated toward the 
point near the hinge. Mussels abound on rocks, 
to which they attach themselves by strong fibres. 
When they move, they thrust a tongue-like foot 
out of the shell, and draw themselves onward. 
It is hardy, and should always have a place in 
the aquarium. 

PERIWINKLE.—A well-known shell fish. Its 

= eyes are placed at the 
base of the tentacula. 
Their tongues are long 
and armed with teeth. 
Members of this group 
inhabit all regions of the 
sea, but the greater num- 
ber live near the shore. 
They are useful as scav- 
engers, 

SEA ANEMONES.—There are many varieties. 
The handsomest is the Carnation-like sea ane- 
mone. There are other kinds, known as Daisy, 
Wheatsheaf, and Crass. <A little below high 
water mark plenty of specimens of the carnation 


Periwinkle. 
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anemone may be found. The pale pink varie- 
ties are sought for nearer to low water mark, 
where overhanging 
weeds orstones 
shelter them. The 
crass is generally 
sought for in crey- 
ices behind bunch- 
es of overhanging 
weeds. Choose 2 
or 8 that have fixed 
themselves to bits 
of rock that you can chip off and bring away. 
The smaller specimens are best, for they live the 
longest. 

SEA HEDGEHOG. or SEA URCHIN.—A great 
treasure for the aquarium, They are of a coni- 
cal shape, divided into 5 segments, covered with 
minute holes, from which project tentacles. The 
surface of the body is covered with shelly spines. 
The mouth is in the centre; they feed upon ma- 
rine productions. 

SEA MOUSE.—Its appearance is much like 
an enormous cat- WW Www 
erpillar. Its upper 3 
surface is covered 
with a double row 
of broad membran- 
ous plates, beneath 
which are the gills. 
These plates ‘are 
covered with hair; 
and besides these the upper surface is beset with 
bundles of irridescent bristles, brilliant as the 
plumage of the humming bird. After a gale of 
wind, many of them are thrown upon shore. 

STAR FISH. — Small specimens are very in- 
teresting. They 
have very peculi- 
ar colored rays 
and extraordinary 
motions. The brit- 
tle star fish is one 
of the handsomest 
specimens. It is 
called brittle from 
the property of 
separating into 
pieces with won- 
derful quickness. 
They are affected 
by the presence 
of light, and will 


Crass. 


Sea Mouse. 


Star Fish. 
grow lively when a lighted candle is brought 
near them. 


PLANTS. 
ARTICULATED CHYLOCLADIA.—Found grow- 


ing upon rocks, or attached to larger plants. Its 
fronds are tubular, looking like the cells of an 
orange, united at their extremities; the branch- 
es spring from some of these constructions, and 
the plant grows in tufts, rising from 1 to 6 ins; 
they are of a tender substance, and purplish or 
pinky red colored. 

BLUNT RUSCOUS-LIKE DELESSARIA. — A 
red fronded species, growing upon rocks and the 
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larger marine plants. Remarkable for small 
leaves from the midrib of the fronds. 

BUCK’S HORN FUCUS.—This is destitute of 
air vessels, but the extremities of the fronds are 
inflated, forming terminal receptacles. The 
fronds are from a few inches to 1} ft. in length; 
olive green color, with yellow at the extremities. 

DICHOTOMOUS DICTYOLA.—Grows upon 
rocks. The fronds are from 2 to 9 in. in height, 
green in color, and forming a beautiful specimen 
when dried. 

ESCULENT IRIDZA.—Consists of a subcartil- 
aginous cuneiform frond, attenuated below into 
a short stipe; it is found near low water mark. 
The fronds are 4 to 8 in. long, deep blood red or 
purple, changing to greenish or yellowish white 
upon exposure, 

FEATHERED PTILOTA.—This ig of 2 red col- 
or, characterized, with some 
3 or 4 varieties, by the feath- 
ered form of the frond. It is 
frequent on rocky coasts, 
grows from 8 to 6 in. long, 
and is attached by a small 
disc. The younger branches 
are pale crimson or pink; the 
older deep purplish red, pass- 
ing into brown. 

LACERATED NITOPHYL- 
LUM.—Frequently met with 
on rocky coasts. The plant 
is thin and delicate, ofa pale 

inkish red, varying to red- 
ish brown. The lower part 


Feathered 
Ptilota. 

of the frond is marked with dark veins, origin- 

ating at the base,and disappearing at the length 


of 2or8 in. It flourishes well in the aquarium. 
PEACOCK’S TAIL PAVONIA. — A curious spe- 


cies, growing in rock 
nie The frond is 
membranous, present- 
ing shades of brown, 
and yellowish or red- : 
dish olive, which, with 
the numerous darker 
and concentrical lines, 
and a white, bloom- 
like powder, spread- 
ing over and modifying 
the hues, renders this 
a most beautiful plant. 
Several generally rise from the same base in 
tufts, seldom more than 2 or 8 in. high. 

RED ROCK-LEAVED DELESSARIA.—Beautiful 

lants of fragile texture, rarely found entire, un- 
ess growing in rocky pools; the leaves of a rich 
red color and satiny texture, from 38 to 12 in. in 
length. 

SARGASSUM.—An interesting specimen found 
on the American shores of the Atlantic. The 
stems are 1 ft. or more in Jength, alternately pin- 
nated with simple branches; dark olive color, 
changing to reddish brown on exposure to air. 

SEA WEED. — In making a selection of sea 


Peacock’s Tail Pavonia. 


weeds, brown and olive must be avoided; they 


cannot endure the narrow limits of a tank, 
and will die; red and green are the sturdiest 
and the most beautiful varieties. Always 
choose the smaller and finer kinds; the larger 
are too strong and will cover the aquarium with 
slime. The delicate specimens are found under 
the shelter of the larger kinds. Remove them 
gently, taking care that a portion of the rock on 
which they grow is detached with them. En- 
deavor to obtain specimens of as many various 
forms and colors as possible. 


—— 
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BLACKBIRD.—A native of Europe, but being 
hardy, it is generally able to stand the climate 
of the United States. Of all birds (excepting 
the American robin) it is most capable of in- 
struction. His song is rich, and contains deep 
notes like those of the nightingale. When free, 
he sings from March until July; but in the cage 
during the whole year, except when molting. 
His memory is good; he will learn various airs, 
and even imitate words. He will eat bread, meat 
andsuch food as comes on the table. The young 
may be raised upon roll steeped in milk. The 
blackbird must be kept ina large cage and not 
allowed to associate with other birds, or he will 
peck them to death, especially the young ones. 
He will live from 12 to 15 years, if his food is 


varied, bathing facilities allowed, and his cage | 


kept. thoroughly clean. 

BULLFINCH.—A pretty bird, about thesize of 
a sparrow; common in many parts of Europe. 
Its bill is strong and black; the upper part of 
the head, the ring around the bill, and the mar- 
gin of the neck are glossy black; the back ash 
gray; breast and belly red; wings and tail black; 
legs dark brown. 


The male has a red tinge up- ' 


on the breast. The food for those that are al- 
lowed to run about, may consist of German 
paste and a little rape seed. Those kept ina 
cage must have rape and hemp seed, with a lit- 
tle biscuit occasionally. Rape seed, soaked in 
water, without hemp seed, increases longevity; 
the latter is too heating. Occasionally give a 
little water cress or lettuce. They breed 3 or 4 
times a year. The female lays from 2 to 6 eggs, 


Canaries. 
of a bluish white. The young hatch in a fort- 


night. The bulltinch may be taught to whistle 
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many airs, in a soft, pure tone. The diseases are | to warble atthe end of a month. Canaries mate 
costiveness, diarrhea, epilepsy and the effects of | in March. Puta cock and hen into the breed- 
molting. Change and regulation of food will | ing cage, which should be large. Place 2 little 
generally work a cure. wicker nests in the cage. The hen sometimes 

CANARY. — A native of the Canary Islands. | has asecond brood betore the first ure fit to fly, 
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Pets in the Household. 


The male has a streak of bright yellow over the | leaving them to the care of the father bird. 
eyes and under the throat, his head is wider and | When the birds are pairing, feed, besides the 
longer, his feet are larger, and he is much high- | usual seeds, with yolks of hard boiled eggs, 


er colored than the female; he sometimes begins | bread moistened, and pounded almond meat. 
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The hen lays commonly 4 or 5 eggs, and the time 
of setting is 18 days. They frequently eat their 
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Breeding Cage. 


eggs; to prevent, replenish the food box over 
night. hen the birds are hatched, cut fine a 


hard boiled egg, and add some roll soaked in | 


water and squeezed dry. Give fresh every day. 
If the little birds should be left orphans, keep 
the nest warm; grate up plain biscuit, and pound 
some hemp seed; mix together, and moisten 
with raw yolk of egg and water, and drop mor- 
sels into their mouths with the end of a quill. 
This must be done once every hour. The quan- 
tity administered to each at a meal should not 
exceed $ teaspoonful. In a fortnight the birds 
will be able to feed themselves. When they are 
a month old take them out of the breeding cage, 
but continue the soft food. Canaries thrive on 
a mixture of canary seed with rape. A little 
hemp seed should be occasionally given, but not 
mixed continually. Groundsel or chickweed, 
watercress, lettuce and a sponge cake, may be 
givenoccasionally. Food forsinging birds may be 
made as follows: Blanched sweet almonds, pul- 
verized, 4 1b.; pea meal, 1 Ib.; saffron, 3 gr.; 
yolks of 2 hard boiled eggs. Reduce to powder 
by rubbing throughasieve. Place the mixture 
in a frying pan over the fire, and add 2 0z., each, 
butter and honey. Slightly cook fora few min- 
utes, stirring well; set off to cool, and preserve 
in a closely corked bottle. To keep canaries in 
health, the cage and perches must be washed oft- 
en, and fine sand scattered over the sliding bot- 
tom; clean water given daily for drinking and 
bathing; a piece of cuttle fish bone put handy 
for them to pick at, and a small lump of sugar 
given occasionally. The cage should not be 
hung more than 5 feet high, and out of the way 
of draughts. When hung out doors, have a 
part of the cage in the shade. Canaries may be 
trained by stupefying them with oil of bergamot, 
and made to hop from one finger to the other. 
Canaries are subject to the following diseases: 
Decline is indicated by roughness of the feathers, 
inordinate appetite and wasting of the flesh. The 
bird should be forced to swallow a spider, and a 
rusty nail should be put into the water. Give 
green food, especially watercress. Epilepsy is 
caused by excess of food, and deficiency of ex- 
ercise. Give a few drops of olive oil, but if in- 
efficacious dip the bird once or twice in ice cold 
water, and cut the claws so close that they let 
blood. Giddiness is the result of looking up- 
wards. Cover the top of the cage with a cloth. 
Molting is an annual recurrence. The food 
should be varied; all draughts excluded, and 
cleanliness observed. Put a sprig of saffron or 
arusty nail into the water. Pairing Fever at- 
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tacks birds in May. The birds cease to sing, 
their feathers become rough, ‘and waste away. 


Hang the cage before a window, so as to cheer 
the Bird. Pip is caused by cold. The symp- 


toms are yellowness at the root of the beak, dry- 
ness of the tongue, roughness on the feathers of 
the head, and frequent gasping. <A pill of but- 
ter, garlic and pepper, with occasional sipping 
of infusion of speedwell, will cure; and to assist 
the remedy a fine feather should be drawn gen- 


_ tly through the nostrils. ice may be extermin- 


ated by using hollow canes for perches ; knock 
out mornings into water. Or, cover the cage 
with a white cloth at night, and in the morning 
it will be covered with red spots; these are lice. 
CROW. — The crow family comprises birds 
that have astrong bill, covered at the base with 
bristly feathers; plumage dark, sometimes gray. 
They are caught when young and tamed. They 
have many amusing tricks, and may be taught 
afew words with patience. They are thievish, 
and, likethe English magpie, hide many things. 
GOLDFINCH.—About By in. long ; the bill is 
white, forehead and throat scarlet, head black, 
back brown, belly white, wings black, edged 
with white, and crossed with yellow. Kept ina 
cage or allowed to run about the room. A square, 
flat cage is best. When allowed to run about 
the room, a place separated by a grating, or a 
small tree or bush should be provided for a 
sleeping place. The female lays once a year 5 
or 6 pale green eggs, spotted red. The males 
have a white ring round the beak. When taken 
from the nest, rear on poppy seed, and bread 
soaked in milk and water. The diseases are # 
ilepsy; to this the goldfinch is most liable. Sore 
and Swollen Eyes may be cured by applying 
unsalted butter. Stupor and Giddiness, pro- 
duced by hempseed, may be cured by substitut- 
ing soaked lettuce and thistle down. It will 
conduce to health, if they are allowed now and 
then to pull the seeds from a thistle head. 
LINNET, or REDPOLE.—Found in the north- 
ern, temperate and arctic regions. The bill is 
short, wings long and pointed, and tail forked. 
Its winter plumage is brown; in the spring the 
crown of the head is deep crimson. The males 
have more brown on the back; and if, on 
stretching out the wings, the white on several 
feathers extends up to the quills, it is proof that 
the bird isamale. The food consists of rape 
and canary seed, groundsel, plantain, seeded 
chickweed, and hemp seed may be given occa- 
sionally. They may be taught to perform many 
tricks, and require the same care as canaries. 
MOCKING BIRD. — It receives its name from 
being able to imitate the notes of other birds. 
The female lays from 4 to 5 eggs, of an ash blue 
color; sets 14 days; is very jealous of her nest, 
and apt to desert it if disturbed. Their food 
consists of thickened meal and water, or meal 
and milk, mixed occasionally with minced fresh 
meat. Animal food, finely divided, and soaked 
in milk, is at first the only nutriment for raising 
nurslings. Young and old require berries from 
time to time, and any kind of wild fruits, if not 
given too freely, are useful. A few grasshop- 
pers, or other insects, as well as gravel, are neces- 
sary ; spiders will often revive the drooping or 
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sick. The following is a good food: Mix 1 part 
cornmeal, 1 part pea meal, and 4 part moss 
meal; add a little melted lard and sweeten with 
molasses. Fry for 4 hours, stirring constantly ; 
this makes it keep. Put in a covered jar. The 
moss meal is prepared by drying and grinding 


Mocking Bird. 


the imported German moss seed. During molt- 
ing, saffron should be put in the water or a rusty 
nail. To keep insects out of the cage, tie up a 
little gta in a bag, and suspend it in the 
cage. This is essential to health. 

ORIOLE OS aati native of America. 
It is 73 in. long. The plumage of the male is 
brilliant, the under parts being a bright orange 
yellow. Head, throat, back and tail black; legs 
and feet lead colored. It can be kept on meal 
and water, with occasionally a piece of sweet 
fruit. It is easily tamed, and ta docile and play- 


= 


Baltimore Oriole. 
ful in captivity, and can be taught to imitate 
the notes of other birds. 

PARROT, PAROQUET and COCKATOO.—True 
arrots have the upper mandible toothed, and 
onger than it is high, and the tail is short and 

rounded at the end. The tongue is fleshy, ob- 
tuse, and entire; the feet and ‘bill are used in 
climbing. The Gray Parrot is remarkable for 
its loquacity, docility and distinctness of srticu- 
lation. It is about the size of a pigeon; its color 
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ash gray, tail bright crimson; bill black, and legs 
cinerous. It is said to live nearly 100 yrs. The 
Green Parrot is larger than the gray. Plum- 
age fine green; base of the bill bright red; 
cheeks blue; top of the head yellow; all the quill 
feathers and wing coverts deep blue; legs and 
feet dusky. It LG: 
is affectionate, 
and may be 
taught to talk 
distinctly. The 
Paroquet be- 
longs to the 
arrot family, 
ut is disting- 
uished by be- 
ing smaller 
and having a 
longer tail. It 
is graceful in 
its actions and 
prettily color- 
ed. It is a na- 
tive of Conti- 
nental India 
and some of 
the islands of 
the Indian 
Ocean; it is also found in the woods of Australia. 
When well cared for, it is easily domesticated. 
The Cockatoo may be distinguished from true par- 
rots by a crest or tuft of elegant feathers on the 


Gray Parrot. 


Green Parrot. 


head, which it can raise or depress at pleasure. 
A native of Australia and the Indian Islands. 
There are several varieties, the Great White 
Cockatoo being the most common. It is about the 
size of acommon fowl; color white. The head 
has a handsome crest of feathers, which are scar- 
let underneath; bill bluish black, and strong. 
It is of a docile disposition, but can rarely be 
taught any words. Cages for parrots shodld be 
large and strong; from the top of the cage there 
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should hang a wide ring, swinging well clear of 
the perches, for exercise by day and roost at 


Vhite Cockatoo. 


night. The food is bread and milk, varied with 
nuts and almonds, biscuit, boiled corn and fruit, 
but no meat. The dishes should be porcelain 
or thick glass. The 
greatsecret of keep- 
ing parrots well is 
in careful feeding 
and perfect cleanli- 
ness. The feet must 
be washed, and the 
plumage occasion- 
ally syringed with 
warm water. The 
cage should havea 
grating at the bot- 
tom, and a drawer 
— for sifted gravel, 
ee Cage. which should be 

put in fresh every 
other day. The grating and the perches must 
be scraped occasionally, and the cage cleansed 
once a month, taking care that it Is quite dry 
before the bird is put into it. The water must 
be fresh every day, and the food of a moist na- 
ture. To train a parrot, take him alone; caress 
him a little, then utter the word in a distinct 
tone, and repeat at intervals of a few moments. 
Soon the parrot will attempt to repeat the word. 
Caress him and reward him. Repeat this until 
he has learned the word thoroughly. When he 
desires anything, make him repeat his lesson be- 
fore his wishes are gratified. It is essential that 
the trainer should be on good terms with the 
parrot in order to insure success. Under favor- 
able circumstances they copy the words and even 
the voice of their trainer. Parrots are subject 
to several ailments. Asthma is caused by cold, 
or too much hempseed. Thesymptoms are short- 
ness of breath and frequent expansion of the 
beak. Give extra warmth and change of food. 
In severe attacks, give a paste, made by boiling 
a piece of white bread, the size of a walnut, in 
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a pulp; mix with it a few grains of cayenne 
pepper, and keep the bird entirely on it for 2 or 
3 days; it must be prepared fresh as wanted; as 
an aperient, give twice a week lettuce or water- 
cress. Atrophy or Wasting is caused by im- 
proper food. The body becomes emaciated, 
feathers rough, and the bird disgorges its food. 
Put a rusty nail into the water, and give same 
treatment as for asthma. Consumption or De- 
cline is known by loss of appetite, swelling of 
the lower parts, and falling away at the breast. 
Give a bread and milk diet, with seed about 
twice a weeks; no water on the seed days; juice 
of white turnip to drink, and a red or black pep- 
percorn, occasionally, are the best remedies; if 
taken in time, this disease can be cured. Con- 
vulsions or Fits should be treated as follows: 
Take the bird up; open the beak, and put into 
it a few drops of cold water ; if this does not re- 
store it, plunge it into a cold bath; this failing, 
draw out one of the tail feathers, and lay the pa- 
tient on some cold substance. If recovery takes 
place, wrap the bird in flannel, and put it in a 
warm place until dry; afterwards feed _ it as di- 
rected for asthma, and give it a few drops of 
spirits of nitre occasionally in its water. Cos- 
tiveness may be detected by frequent and useless 
efforts of the bird to void its excrements. Give 
bread and milk diet, with a few shreds of saffron 
boiled in the milk; if this is not effective, give 4 
drops castor oil, and introduce into the vent the 
head of a large pin dipped in linseed oil. Diar- 
rhea is caused by sudden change of diet, or im- 
proper food. The symptomsare frequent evacu- 
ations of fluid chalky matter, which causes irri- 
tation in the parts. Keep the bird warm; feed 
it with soaked bread and corn boiled in a decoc- 
tion of lettuce seed; anoint the irritated parts 
with palm oil, and give water impregnated with 
iron to drink, mixed with a little milk; chillies 
are good, and the yolk of a hard boiled egg. 
Diseased Eyes proceed from various causes; 
when inflamed wash with warm green tea. Dis- 
easéd Feet result from want of cleanliness and 
from cold. Soak the feet in lukewarm water for 
+ hour, daily; put the bird in a small dry cage, 
in awarm situation. If sores are observable, 
sprinkle with powdered loaf sugar. Inflamma- 
tion is caused iy draughts. The bird becomes 
dull and listless. When this is the case great 
care must be taken. Give bread and milk and 
oatmeal grits boiled, yolk of egg boiled hard, 
and corn boiled in an infusion of rape seed twice 
a week; remove all food at night, and place a 
little magnesia mixed with water in a shallow 
vessel ; remove in the morning, after the patient 
has taken a dose. When Molting give extra 
warmth and nourishment. Give hemp seed, corn 
and canary seed, separately, twice a week; 
bread and milk, with chillies cut small, and 
mixed, once; on seed days put alittle saffron in 
the water; warmth is the grand requisite. Sur- 


Feit is usually the effect of neglect; it shows itself 


in head eruptions, which discharge an acrid hu- 
mor. Apply asolution of salt in spring water, 
wiping the parts dry atter it, and anoint with 
palm oil. The diet should be scalded bread and 
eround rice, mixed with milk, in which has been 


4 tablespoonfuls of milk, stirring until it becomes ! boiled a little licorice, and keep the bird warm, 
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Tumors may be removed by passing strong silk 
around them close to their junction with the 
part to which they are attached; tie the silk so 
as to gradually tighten it, and the tumor will 
eventually drop off. 


PEACOCK.—A native of the East Indies. It 


is now domesticated all over Europe and the | 


U.S. The head is adorned with a crest of green 
and gold; the body variegated ; its distinguish- 
ing feature is its train, which, when erect, forms 
acircular fan of resplendent hues. The plumes 
are shed every year, and, when molting, ihe bird 
keeps out of sight. The female lays 5 or 6 eggs, 
which she hatches in 27 to 30 days. The plum- 
age is in its perfect state the 3d year. It lives 25 
years. It feeds chiefly on corn, preferring bar- 
ley, however; at times it seeks insects, and is 
very mischievous in gardens. 

PIGEONS.—The Archangel is rich in its color- 
ing; the head, neck, and fore part of the back 
and body are chestnut, or copper color, with 


Common 


changeable hues; tail, wings and hinder parts are 
blue ‘black; but many of the feathers on the 
back and shoulders are metallic and iridescent; 
iris orange red; feet clean and bright red. It 
has a turn of feathers at the back of the head, 
similar to the trumpeter, and its sizeis that of the 


Archangel. 
rock dove. The Barb or Barbary pigeon was 


horseman. 
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has a tuft of feathers sprouting from the back of 
the head; plumage dusky, or Black; short, thick 
beak; insides of the eyes are pearl-colored, and 


| there is a circle of incrusted flesh round the 


eyes, of a red color. The Carrier has been 
employed as a messenger from the earliest ages; 
is larger than the common pigeon; measures 15 
in. in length, and weighs about 1} lbs. The 
neck is ong, and the pectoral muscles large. An 
appendage of naked skin hangs across its bill. 
The value of the bird is estimated according to 
its size and shape. Those are considered best 
that have the appendage rising high on the 


® Carrier. 


head, and of considerable width across the bill, 
and a wide circlet round the eyes, destitute of 
feathers. The Cropper has a thick, short body ; 
legs feathered down to the feet. It has also a 
large pouch or bug under the beak. The crop 
hangs low, but is large, and it is loose breech- 
ed on the thighs. _The Dragoon is bred be- 
tween a tumbler and a horseman. It is a serv- 
iceable pigeon, and sometimes invaluable as a 
nurse. A good flyer, but not so strong as the 
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Fantail. 

The Fantail takes its name from 

introdced from that part of the African coast. It | spreading its tail in the shape of a fan. Thero 
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are 2 sub-varieties, the broad-tailed and the nar- 
row tailed shaker. The former ought to have 
a tail of at least 24 feathers, a swan-like neck, a 
full breast, and quivering motion of its tail, 
which gives it the second name of shaker. The 
plumage is white, red, blue, or cream color. The 
narrow-tailed shaker is produced by pairing the 
broad-tailed shaker with the stock dove. The 
tail is not so wide as its name imports, while it is 
also a shorter, thicker and less graceful bird. 
The Helmet is much coveted; it is smaller than 
the nun, which it resembles, but has no hood; a 
tuft of white tinted feathers overshadows its 
head; head and tail black. The Horseman re- 
sembles the carrier in appearance and qualities, 
butis smaller, and has a shorter neck. He may 
be trained like the carrier, and is scarcely infe- 
rior. The Jacobin or Jack has inverted feath- 
ers on the back part of the head, like the cowl 
of amonk. The Mawmet is of a cream color, 


Jacobin. 


with black bars across its wings; the part near- 
est to the body is black; has black wattle on its 
beak; and the eyes are circled with black flesh. 
The Nun has a tuft of feathers rising from the 
head like a hood; bill small; pearl eye; color 


of body white; head, tail, and the 6 flight feath- 
ers red, yellow or black. 
ing; has a purl on its breast; short beak, and a 


early eye; color varies, being red, blue, yellow, 
black, or silver; the yellow and red, when hand- 
somely formed, are rare and valuable. The 
Pouter is handsome, and distinguished by the 
size and form of the crop. It is about 18 In. in 
length; has a hollow back; carries its wings 
close ; legs well covered with feathers; front of 
the crop white, surrounded with green; head, 
neck, back and tail uniform intint. Ifa pouter 


wh 
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is unable to distend his crop handsomely, it is 
considered a defective bird. They are difficult 
to rear, and require great care to prevent over- 
feeding. Every bird should be kept in a seps- 
rate coop, lofty and capacious; when the young 
are hatched, as the old birds pay little attention 
to them, they should be carefully watched, 
Some fanciers never suffer pouters to rear their 
young, but put their eggs under a hen dragoon, 
Che Ruff is like the jacokin, but is larger, anda 
distinct variety. The hood and span are larger, 
The Runt is full breasted, with tail turned up, 
It has a long, thick neck; beak short; has q 
small wattle over the nostril; plumage grizzlec, 
and ermine round the neck; ae esteemed ara 
black, white, red or mottled. The Leghorn is 
the most valued, but is a bad nurse; their (orogeny 
are often put under the hen horseman. The 
Friesland runt is larger than the common runt, 
and its feathers stick out the wrong way. The 
Spanish runt is short, thick legged, ne | has a 
long body. The Smyrna runt has feathers grow 
ing from the outside of the feet. The Roman 
runt is large and unwieldy. The Swadllow re. 
sembles the nun in having a tuft of feathers ris. 
ing from the back of the head; but has a large» 
bill and feathered legs and feet. It is not a uni. 
versal favorite. A perfectly feathered bird has 
the colored portions clean cut and free fron 
white feathers; the colored portion of the hea¢ 
extending back to the base of the crest. The 
feathers of the feet are the same color as the 
wings and top of the head, and extend no furthe» 
than the hock joint; the hock feathers are pure 
white; and the entire wing the same color as the 


The Owl is odd-look- | head. The Trumpeter derives its name from the 


sound it utters after playing. It has a tuft of 
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feathers sprouting from the root of the beak, 
and the larger this is, the greater the value of the 
bird. The legs and feet are feathered; it is 
pearl eyed; to be valuable, it ought to havea 
hood at the back of its neck. The Tumbler has 
its name from its habit of turning over in the 
air. The finest variety is the bald-pated, having 


a — 


Ermine or Almond Tumbler. 


a snow white head and pearl like eyes. Anoth- 
er, called the Ermine or Almond, is a beautiful 
bird, distinguished by the colors and marking of 
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its feathers. The Twurbit has a round head; is 
remarkable for a tuft of feathers on the breast, 
like a frill; and according to the beauty of this 
the birdjis prized. It has a short beak, and a 
tuft behind its head. It varies in color, some 
being red, some dun, while others are blue and 
black. The most valued have their body plum- 
age white, or of one color. The blue have black 
bars across their wings. They are called yellow 
shouldered or blue shouldered, according to the 
tints of the shoulders or wings. The original 
blue turbit has a blue tail, and the black turbit a 
black tail, In erecting a pigeon house, care 
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should be taken to fix it in some quiet and secure 
spot. A small one is easily made from a wine 
cask, which has holes cut in its sides, and the in- 
terior apportioned into chambers, and a small 
slatform, made of wood work, before each hole 
forms a place for the birds to alight upon. The 
cask should be elevated on a stout scaffolding 
pole or the trunk of a straight tree, and made 
secure. The top of the cask may be thatched, 
and should come well over the holes and sides. 
In arranging the chambers, they should be large 
enough for the birds to turn round with ease; 
and if 2 holes can be allowed for each compart- 
ment for egress and ingress, it will be of great ad- 
vantage. Sometimes there is a little trouble at- 
tending the mating of pigeons, and it is of im- 
portance that they should be comfortably match- 
ed. Coops should have a thin lattice-work par- 
tition between them, so that the birds may be- 
come acquainted; they should be allowed to 
feed out of the same vessel, and in a short time 
the observer will find the birds selecting their 
choice, when they may be placed in one pen. 
When mated, they may be left to build their 
nests. When pigeons are fed, accustom them 
to one particular call, and the best is that of a 
common pea whistle. Pigeons willeat any kind 
of grain; pigeon’s beans are the best food, but 
this may be varied, by mixing with it tares, 
gray peas, and buckwheat; the tares 
should be very old and good, and the 
buckwheat sparingly given. Hemp seed 
is stimulating, and should be sparingly 
given, except in very cold weather. Pig- 
eons are fond of lime and salt. Prepare 
the following for their use: Take sifted 

ravel, brickmaker’s earth, and the rub- 

ish of an old wall, 4 peck each; add to 
to these 14 Ibs. cummin seed; } Ib. salt- 
petre; let these be mixed with as much 
natural animal brine as will make a stiff 
paste. Portions of this mixture may be 
placed in flower pots and stationed where 
the birds can,get at them. Gravel should 
always be scattered plentifully about the 
floor of the house, and a little salt al- 
lowed. Fresh water, daily, is necessary 
to keep them in health and feather. They 
must never be exposed to damp or cold. 
Cleanliness is necessary, and their houses 
should be cleansed oncein 6 months, care 
being taken to have them well dried_be- 
fore the birds are readmitted. The dish- 
es must be kept clean, and covered with 
wirework to prevent the birds from scattering 
their food. A little hemp seed, and,a little saf- 
fron in their water, help them about molting 
time. If annoyed with vermin, fumigate their 
feathers by puffing tobacco smoke into them. 
To prevent vermin, attention must be paid to 
cleanliness, both in the birds themselves and in 
every part of their houses. 

ROBIN. — The common robin of America is 
about 10 in. long. It is acommon and most in- 
teresting bird, coming to the temperate districts 
in spring, and remaining late in autumn; some 
remain the whole winter, even in New England. 
Its song is among the sweetest. It builds in 
hedgerows, or at the foot of old trees, and lays 
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4 or 5 eggs. It is also very easily domesticated. 


SPARROW.—There are 2 species—the house 
sparrow and the tree sparrow. The house spar- 
row builds in holes, eaves of houses, or in de- 
serted chimneys; the tree sparrow in trees. The 
nest of the latter is large. It is distinguished 
from the house species by its chestnut colored 
head, and having a black patch on the cheek. 
The sparrow feeds upon grains and seeds, and 
sometimes upon insects. Some are prized for 
their song and others for their flesh. 

SWAN.—The most graceful of aquatic birds 
when gliding over the water, with its neck 
yroudly arched, and the wings pti spread. 
Wild swans are found in nearly all the northern 


regions of the globe. There are numerous varie- 
ties of tame ones, the jet black being rare and 
the white common. They are seldom seen but 
in parks and gardens. They feed upon the roots 
and seeds of aquatic plants, are easy to manage, 
though often vicious; are hardy, and live long. 

THRUSH.—Of this family, the song-thrush is 
smallest and most attractive. It thrives well in 
the cage. It may be fed on German paste, or 
paste made of oatmeal moistened with milk, 
with now and then a few snails and worms. It 
needs to be kept clean, and to have plenty of 
water for drinking and bathing. The young are 
hatched in spring, and should at first be fed on 
alittle raw meat cut small, and bread steeped 
inmilk and mixed witha little hemp seed. When 
they can feed themselves, give German paste 
and an allowance of raw meat. 

WREN.—This genus is distinguished by having 
the bill nearly aslong as the head, and the wings 
about equal to the tail. There are several spe- 
cies; the best known is the bouse wren. It is 
nearly 5 in. long; the wings over 2 in.; the col- 
or above reddish brown, barred with dusky. It 
builds in holes in the timbers or walls of dwell- 
ings, or in a hollow tree in the garden The nest 
is formed of twigs and grasses, and lined with 
soft materials, The wren lays 5 or 6 eggs of a 
pale reddish color. 
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REMARKS. — There are few enterprises that 
romise more profit than the multiplying of 
ood fishes in fresh water ponds. It is believed 

by those who have investigated the facts, that 
fresh water fishes can be multiplied indefinitely, 
and improved in quantity, quality and cheap- 
ness. very one, who has water sufficient to 
form a pond, can make it yield fish food profit- 
ably, with a moderate outlay. 


PARP. 

CLASSES. — Carp are divided into 3 chief 
groups: The Scale Carp, which has regular, 
concentrically arranged scales, being the origin- 
al species improved; the Mirror Carp,so named 
from the rows of large scales along its sides, the 
rest of the body being bare; the Leather Carp, 
having only afew scales, or none, and a soft skin, 
velvety to the touch. 

CHARACTERISTICS AND HABITS.—The carp 
is partial to sluggish waters, with a loamy bot- 
tom, and deep places with vegetation. In the 
temperate zone, at the beginning of cold, they 
seek deep water. This occurs at the beginning 
of November if winter sets in early. From 50 
to 100 make a cavity in the muddy bottom, call- 
eda “kettle;” in this they pass the time until 
spring, huddled in concentric circles, heads to- 
gether, the posterior part of the body raised and 

eld immovably, scarcely lifting the gills for 
breathing, and taking no food from October un- 
til the end of March. It will not, however, be 
safe to depend on this habit when transporting 
them for propagation, in spring or winter, es- 
pecially young carp. 

CROSSING.—The carp sometimes crosses with 
related species; and hybrids result, resembling 
the genuine so much that it is difficult to recog- 


nizethem. Such are valueless on account of bad | 


and bony flesh. The spawning season of the 
crucian and the true carp coincide, and if kept to- 
ether hybrid races may result. The spawn- 
ing season is from March until August, accord- 
ing to latitude. 
FEEDING.—The carp lives on vegetable food, 
worms and larve of aquatic insects, and is fond 
of cabbage, lettuce, boiled potatoes, corn, tur- 
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nips, pumpkins, and melons. The refuse of 
brewer’s malt is good. The pisciculturist, who 
has a pond of only 4 acre, can feed his fish on 
refuse from the kitchen and stable. Not every 
pond has the essentials of a good soil at the bot- 
tom and is capable of producing fish food. If 
these are wanting, the fish must be fed. This 
is ageneral rule for ponds with a sandy bottom. 
Never feed in the same place; distribute the 
food in different places near the banks. If food 
is always put in one or two places, the carp will 
stay near those places, and instead of scouring 
the pond in search of food, will remain at the 
bottom. It will grow fat, but never have firm flesh 
nor much length; and, besides, such feeding 
attracts the turtle, who will lie in wait and de- 
stroy the carp, Never give much at one time, 
or during the day, but in the morning or even- 
ing. During the hot season feed late at night, 
because the carp, if it has eaten sufficient in the 
morning, remains at the bottom all day, while it 
is necessary that it should swim and get a change 
of water. It is, therefore, useful to place in 
ponds containing large carp a limited number 
of pike, smaller than the carp. The carp fears 
the pike and flies from it. 

PONDS.—To carry on carp culture in a ju- 
dicious manner, 8 ponds are required: The 
hatching pond, breeding pond, and regular carp 
pond. A gravelly ground is not appropriate. 
Small ponds with a sandy bottom may be im- 
proved by supplying them with loam. An un- 
dulating country, with slight elevations, where 
the valleys are easily closed by dams for form- 
ing reservoirs, is favorable, the construction in- 
volving only a trifling expense. Ponds must 
not be too deep, or the water will be cold and 
harbor fewer insects, larvee and worms; besides, 
this fish does not grow quickly in cold water. A 
depth of 8 ft. in the centre is sufficient; toward 
the outlet sluice it may be 6 to 8 ft. deep, but 
only for an area of 200 to 1,000 sq. ft. In the 
depths of this “collector” the fish seek their 
resting place for winter, and in summer, when 
the water is too warm near the edge. “he out- 
er part of the pond should not be deeper than 
1 ft. for the distance of about 70 or 100 ft., so 
that the water may be warmed by the sun. To- 
ward the centre of the pond, and in accordance 
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with its size, a cavity of from 20 to 50 ft. in 
length and 2 feet deeper than the rest of the 
ground, should be dug. This cavity is some- 
times called a “kettle.” From the entrance of 
the pond to the other end, where the “collector” 
and the outlet sluice are situated, 2 or 3 ditches 
of 2 ft. in depth and 4 ft. in width, must be dug. 
These are to carry the fish into the “ collector,” 
when the pond is drained. The “ collector” is 
a place of from 20to 40 ft. in length and breadth, 
near the outlet sluice, 1 ft. deeper than the re- 
maining bottom of the pond. In ponds of su- 
perior construction, it has a wood floor, and is 
cleaned of the mud every year, so that the fish 
may not become too much soiled. The hatching 
pond should not be as large as the breeding 
pond ; its depth 1 or 1} ft.; the outer portion, 
or low water margin, 2 to 5 in. in depth, and 30 
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accords with the size 1 ft.,in regular carp ponds, 
4 ft. in breeding ponds, and } to $ ft. in hatch- 
ing ponds. The Boiden should be of consider- 
able width, and a great number of shallows be 
contrived for feeding places. Ifthe size of the 
principal and supplementary ponds has been 
decided, the height, depth and width must be 
measured, and the levels of the ground and dams 
carefully taken. The leveling of the bottom is 
required to assist in determining the depth of 
the ditches, kettles, collector and outlet. In the 
erection of the required dam, it must be of the 
best material, to make it secure against the de- 
structive influence of water. It ought to be 3 
times as wide at its base as it is high, and at the 
top the width should be the same as the height. 
The interior or water side should be less inclined 
than the exterior. The dam should not be en- 
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Plan of Artificial Carp Pond. 


I, breeding pond, for spawning fish and spawn; II, pond for small fry; III, pond for large fish; a, supply 
of water; b, inlet; c, collector; o, outlet. 


to 40 ft. in width. Provision should be made | tirely of clay, for in midsummer it would dry 


that Festuca fluitans grows there plentifully ; 
fish prefer this for deposition of eggs. The 
bottom of hatching ponds must be of similar 


construction to the larger ones, and_ provided | 


with cavities, collectors and ditches. The “ col- 
lectors” must be cleaned from mud_ every 
spring; they need not be as deep in these ponds 
as they are in such as are intended for larger 
fish; a depth of 4 to 5 in. being required for fish 
of minor size. The hatching ponds must have 
outlets and reserve sluices in the dam at the low- 
er end or on the sides, to guard against overflow. 
The breeding ponds have the same construction 
as the hatching ponds; they have dams, reserve 
sluices, outlet channels, collectors and ditches, 
the only difference being that they are deeper 
and larger. They have an average depth of 1 
ft. 9 in., and the width of their shallow borders 
isfrom 70 to 80 ft. The “kettles” have a 
depth of 44 ft. from the surface; their borders 
are from 6 to 8 in. deep. The growth of grass 
should be advanced in these ponds. Culture 
ponds should have a shallow border ; the depth 
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too much on the side exposed to thesun, and be- 
come full of fissures through which water would 
escape. On account of the outlet sluices, etc., 
newly-constructed dams will sink ten per cent. 
after a lapse of little more than a year, with the 
exception of that which has been solidly made. 
T’ e dam should be sodded. For the draining of 
we pond at the “ fishing out” season, it should 
have an outlet at the lower end. The most de- 
sirable construction would be that the outlet 
channel consist either of masonry work, or wa- 
ter pipes of clay or iron. This channel must be 
made to close tight or open readily if needed, 
and provided with two or threefold gratings to 
prevent the escape of the fish upon opening the 
sluice. There should also be an outlet channel, 
several feet in breadth at the side of the pond, 
to allow the water to run off, secured by grating, 
but kept open, so that in case of storms no over- 
flow may be possible through rising of the water 
in the pond. Theillustration shows a good plan 
for an oulet in the dam: A, shows the surface 
of the pond; B, the dam ; C, the outlet, which 


is a wooden box, extending from the surface to 

a distance under the water, and must be large, 

so as to allow the surplus water to flow off. The 

water enters through the perforations (D) and 

flows up through the box and out at the outlet 
Y 
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Outlet Channel through the Dam. 


in the dam (E). The advantage is that the wa- 
ter flows out from the bottom of the pond, pre- 
venting the grating from becoming clogged by 
leaves, etc. If it be desirable to use natural 
ponds, see whether they can be put in proper 
condition for regular culture. This can only be 
done if the influx of water can be regulated, and 
drainage made possible. An intrenchment will 
be required to make them dry. Trunks of trees 
should be taken out; if too deep, they should 
be filled up, or brought into connection with the 
sewers on the bottom of the pond. If this is 
not done, many fish will remain embedded in 
the mud when the pond is drained. Should any 
brooks rall into such ponds, they must be kept 
under strict observation on account of possible 
overflow. If practicable, turn off, and conduct 
alongside the pond, when the latter can be sup- 
plied with water, if required. Spring water di- 
rect, is not favorable; it should be conducted a 
few hundred yards through wide, shallow ditch- 
es, to receive nourishing components from the 
air and earth, and be warmed by the sun. The 
inflow of water into the pond should not be di- 
rect, like a brook falling into it, causing the wa- 
ter to rise, thus carrying into the pond other 
fish, especially the rapacious pike. The carp 
has a disposition to swim toward the inflowing 
water, away from its feeding places. The water 
should be conducted into the pond sideways 
from the stream; and if a small brook only, it 
may be turned off and carried alongside + 
pond, from which point the latter can be su 

plied with water. The inlet sfuices from the 
stream must be of strong construction, so that 
overflow is impossible, and provided with grat- 
ings to prevent other fish from intruding. It 
is indispensable for fish culture that the ponds 
allow of being thoroughly drained, so that the 
fish can be taken out without difficulty. The bot- 
tom of the ponds should permit of their being 
dried up for agricultural purposes when nec- 
essary. The fundamental rule in carp culture 
is that the water be of the same depth in sum- 
mer and winter. Ifthe supply of water is too 
plentiful, great quantities of mud are carried in- 
to the pond, embedding the grass and causing it 
to rot and poison the water. The carp deserts 
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such water for depths which are deficient in food. 

PONDS FOR MIXED CULTURE.—Sometimes 
only 1 pond is used instead of 8. When this is 
the case it must combine the characteristics of 
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Mixed Carp Pond. 
A, pond; B, breeding place. 
so places 8 to 10 ft. deep for larger fish. It 
must be rich in food. A natural pond may be 
used, or an artificial onemade. It must have the 
same depth of water the year round, and so ar- 
ranged that the last drop of water can be let off, 
as occasionally even the smallest fish must be tak- 
en out. Such ponds must have collectors and 
collector ditches. It will be useful to construct 
a sort of hatching place, on some flat and sunny 


lace. 


Breeding 
A, pond; B, breeding place. 


spot, near the bank (a cut in the bank ), 40 to 
100 ft. long, 30 to 50 ft. wide, and 5 in. to 14 ft. 
deep, planted with aquatic plants, and it ought to 
be the only place where carp can ascend to de- 
posit eggs and engage in spawning; as soon as 
this has taken ape the entrance is closed with 
a net, so that the eggs cannot be eaten. This 
net may be removed when the young have 
hatched; but it is safest to leave it for some 
days, that they may feed undisturbed. 
STOCKING PONDS.—The hatching pond is for 
propagation, by placing a number of male and 
female fishes therein. The females drop the 
eggs upon the aquatic plants, where they are 
impregnated by the males; 1 female is calculated 
to 2 males, per acre. When young fish want 
food for a length of time, the gristle and bone 
harden, and the fish is crippled for life, even if 
placed in ponds with an unlimited sup v of 
food. It is better to place fewer young ks in 
the ponds, then they will grow rapidly, develop, 
and during the first year reach 5 to 6 in. in 
length. Strong fish can thus be placed in the 
growing ponds, and they will grow rapidly. If 
there are too many young fish for the water 
area, place them in some lake, brook or river; 
on no account keep them in the pond. In ponds 
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of a few acres, it will be found advantageous to 
surround them with a close board fence sunk 4 
to 6 in. into the ground. This will exclude the 
snapping turtle, the most dangerous enemy. At 
night it seizes the fish with its fangs and kills 
them. Itis a peculiarity of the carp to keep at 
the bottom during the night, and in cold and 
gloomy weather; the snapping turtle would, 
therefore, have many an opportunity of destroy- 
ingthem. Large iron fish hooks, with meat as 
bait, at suitable places on the banks, will catch 
the turtle; this should be done from spring to 
October. The pieces of meat should be of such 
a size that large carp cannot bite them. The 
hooks should be fastened with strong brass wire. 
In placing spawners in ponds, caution must be 
taeda selection, so that healthy fish may be in- 
troduced, and not such as are affected by fung- 
ous growths, the gelatinous polyp, or other dis- 
ease. The newly obtained fry are left in the 
hatching ponds during winter, to be transferred 
to the larger ponds inspring. In catching the 
young fish, it must be done carefully, the water 

eing drained off through the outlets slowly, so 
that none remain in the mud; for, if a new 
hatching operation is contemplated in the pond, 
the newly hatehed fish will be retarded in their 
growth on account of scarcity of food, this be- 
ing consumed by any remaining larger ones. 
Young fish must be handled carefully, for the 
slightest injury proves fatal. The stocking of 
the breeding ponds takes place in spring, after 
emptying the Vatehine ponds; it lasts from the 
latter part of March until April. An advantage 
will be gained in northern sections by leaving 
the young fish 2 summers in the breeding ponds; 
that is, they are trausferred to a larger pond, 
and from this pass into the real carp pond. This 
answers well where the bottom of the pond is 
poor, or if feeding has not the desired effect. In 
the spring of the 3d year, those fishes which 
have been 1 year in the breeding pond are trans- 
ferred to the carp pond. Fish kept in the breed- 
ing pond for 1 summer, without being fed, will 
weigh, at the expiration of that time, 1 to 1} 
lbs.; while those which remained 2 summers, 
will show a proportionally greater increase. To 
stock a culture pond of 1 acre, 400 to 500 carp, 
of 11b., will be required, and in the autumn of 
the same year, when taken out for market, they 
will weigh 2% to 3 lbs. each. 

SPAWNING.—The fish show signs of spawn- 
ing about March Ist. Some days before, they in- 
crease in vivacity, and rise to the surface more 
often; 2ormore males keep near the female,which 
swims more swiftly onasunny morning. Spawn- 
ing does not take place at once; days and weeks 
may pass before the fish leaves her last egg to the 
care of nature. In rainy, cool weather, it is inter- 
rupted, but is resumed when the water grows 
‘varmer. Culturists dislike cold weather at this 
time, as not only the eggs, but the young fry 
suffer. The great abundance of eggs in the carp 
explains its extraordinary increase in natural 
waters. A fish of 4 to 5 lbs. contains about 
400,000 to 500,000 eggs. The eggs of the carp 
adhere in lumps to the object upon which they 
have fallen. The moment she drops her eggs t hey 
are impregnated by the milter. As soon as the 
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egg has left the fish it swells a little, the mucus 
which surrounds it, serving to fasten it upon 
some aquatic plant, stone, or brushwood, The 
eggs which have no such object to cling to, are 
lost. Eggs develop quickly in warm weather. 
As early as the 5th or 6th day, the first traces 
of the eyes will be visible, and toward the 12th 
or 16th day the little fish break through. This 
rapid development takes place only in shallow, 
thoroughly-warmed breeding ponds. If these 
ponds are deep and the water colder, the hatch- 
ing process ie) require 20 days. In 8 to 5 days 
the young fish has absorbed the yolks, and seeks 
food. If the breeding pond be productive enough 
to furnish the food for so many young, they will 
grow rapidly. The weight which a carp may 
attain to in 3 years, is from 8 to 8} Ibs.; that is, 
a fish which has lived 2 summers, will weigh 23 
to 8} lbs. the year following. : 

TRANSPORTATION. — The assertion that the 
scale carp is better for transportation than eith- 
er the mirror or leather carp, by reason of its 
scales being a protectionagainst transfer and hurt- 
ful attacks in ponds, is not correct. In trans- 
portation, scales are not only inefficient, but fre- 
quently cause death, especially in the so-called 
breeding fish, for, if a scale be torn off in part 
only, ulceration and death will ensue. he 
leather carp, having no scales, will bear more 
ill-usage, whether young or old. Its smooth, 
slippery skin, suffers much less from transport- 
ation, and any slight wound will heal more 
easily. The emptying of ponds demands great 
caution. The water must flow gradually through 
the outlets, all of which must be kept open at 
the time; requiring from 10 to 18 days to draw 
off the water. The fishes are driven carefully 
and slowly with boats into the principal ditches. 
They must not be chased on any account, or 
they will bury themselvesin the mud. To guard 
against such an emergency, preparations must 
be made for an immediate supply of water to 
save the fish. If the fishing out progresses in 
the regular manner, the fishes will, by degrees, 
draw off from the ditches into the collector. 
The collecting takes from 5 to 6 days in large 
ponds, containing 100 to 400 tons of fish. Avoid 
crowding them. On the evening previous to 
the fishing out, when the water has been dimin- 
ished to the depth of 4 ft., those fish which 
have been collected are shut off from the pond 
by a large net, and at dawn they are caught. 
(See Transportation in SALMON.) 


DALMON. 


CHARACTERISTICS AND HABITS.—Under the 
head Salmon, may be included salmon, trout, 
lake trout, white fish, grayling, and the fresh 
water herring. The mode of culture for each 
is essentially the same. They spawn in autumn 
and winter, with the exception of the California 
salmon, which spawns in summer and the first 
of autumn. The salmon comes in from the sea 
as soon as the ice breaks up, and seeks fresh wa- 
terin which to spawn. Trout, also, pass from 
ponds and lakes into fresh water streams. Sal- 
mon and trout form nests. The female digs out 
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the bottom with her fins and tail; and when the 
nest is made, she deposits her eggs, which are 
then impregnated by the male. They are cov- 
ered an 4 gravel by the female, while the male 
drives away any intruders of his own sex. When 
the spawn falls from the fish, it adheres to what- 
ever it touches. As soon as this operation is 
completed, and the fish are exhausted of milt 
and spawn, they seek deeper water, leaving the 
eggs measurably unprotected from numerous 
enemies; the worst of whom is the eel, which 
devours the eggs and young voraciously. The 
eggs remain in the water from 2 to 5 months, 
according to the temperature of the water, be- 
fore hatched. Many fail of impregnation, and 
the nest is often disturbed and the eggs eaten 
by other fish seeking places for a nest. When 
the eggs have hatched, the fry are about @ in. 
long, and are furnished with a sac of provision 
3 times their bulk. For nearly 30 days after 
birth, the salmon and trout 
are sustained by the ab- 
sorption of this sac or stom- 
ach. During this period 
they are beset on all sides 
by hungry enemies, and be- 
ing very shy they try to 
hide in every imaginable 
place. 
Depth, 6 in. PONDS, Trout. 
Ist Pond 20by6. —L hose who 
raise trout as a 
seeres Depth, 2ft. crop, have a se- 
\ hee .Screen and fallries of ponds 
ona: connected by 
Spawning Race, raceways,the lat- 
suft. long. ter being used 
-Slotsfornet. for spawning 
grounds. Three 
ponds are neces- 
sary: The Ist 
pond is for the 
young fish, from 
the time they are 
hatched until 
/ they attain the 
eeoees Screen and fallaoe of 18 or 20 
Pera months. For if 
left with the old- 
er ones they will 
..spawning Race, b e dev oure d. 
were 40 ft. long. The 2d pond is 
for thesame fish, 
until they are 384 
years old. The 
shape of the 
ponds should be 
oblong and the 
width about 4 
of the length. 
Theraceways 
should be 5 to 6 
in. deep, and 2 to 
8} ft. wide, ac- 
cording to the 
size of the ponds 
and the supply 
of water; the 
bottom of the 
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Trout Ponds. 
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raceways should be covered about 3 in. in 
depth with fine gravel for nests, and the sides be 
of boards 1 in. thick, 12 in. wide, and furnished 
with screens, to prevent the fish going from one 
pond to the other. These screens may be made 
of common wire, painted with tar, or copper 
wire, or of galvanized iron wire; the last being 
most durable. The screens for keeping the fry, 
should be 14 threads to the inch, and for 1 yr. 
old fish, 5 to 6 threads to theinch. Incline them 
at an angle of 45°, the top farthest down stream. 
The bottom of the pond may be of mud, clay or 
moss; gravel must be avoided, as the fish would 
spawn on it, and the eggs be lost. The ponds 
must be arranged so that they can be entirely 
drained. 

PONDS, Salmon.—To hatch salmon it is nec- 
essary to have ponds where they can be retain- 
ed till they are ripe; but it is impossible to 
keep them throughout the year, as they are mi- 
gratory. The ponds must be larger than for 
trout, and have larger raceways. They are ma- 
nipulated as for trout, and the eggs hatched in 
the same way. 

HATCHING, Artificial—When the fish ascend 
the raceways and seem to be seeking for a place 
to make their nest, they may be a and the 
spawn pressed out. At the entrance of the rave- 
way there should be grooves to receive a franie, 
on which is tacked a net of coarse bagging, 8 or 
10 feet long. One corner of the bagging should 
be narrowed, left unsewed, and tied with string. 
The raceways should be covered in spawning 
time, so that the fish will not be frightened. As 
soon as there are fish in the raceway, the net is 
gathered in one hand, and the frame held in the 
other, so as to put in the grooves quickly. Go 
quietly to the spot, and put the net 1n the groove 

uickly. The water running down will swell 
the net to its full length. The covers may be 
removed and the fish frightened down from the 
head of the raceway into the net. As soon as 
they are in, the frame may be lifted out and the 
fish inclosed in the bag. A tub of water being 
ready, the end of the net can be lifted into it 
and untied, when the fish will fall into the tub. 
The fish should then be immediately taken to 
the hatching house, lest they die in this. small 
quantity of water. While the fish lie quiet in the 
tub, there is sufficient air to sustain them, but, 
if they begin to come to the surface, the air is 
exhausted and the water must be replenished. 
Provide a milkpan for the spawn, and a tub of 
water in which to put the fish after they are de- 
prived of the spawn. Wet the milkpan with 
water; hold the fish as shown in the illustration; 
slip the right hand gently down from the head, 
and press the belly with the forefinger and 
thumb. If the fish is ripe, a few drops of pearly 
colored milt, or orange-hued eggs, will be ex- 
pressed into the pan. I=fthe milt is not of this 
color, it is not good, and another male must be 
treated in the same manner. Press the female 
more slowly and oftener than the male. If, when 
the hand is pressed lightly over the belly, the eggs 
are felt to be hard, they are not ripe. When 
ripe, the belly is soft, and the eggs feel loose and 
change position at the touch. Stir the eggs at 
intervals by moving the pan, so that they will 
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all come in contact with the milt; when the op- | 
pt. of water | given a few approved methods: 1. A wooden 


eration is completed, pour about $ 


on them and set the pan in a hatching trough, 


Taking Spawn. 
through which water is running; this keeps the 
eggs at the proper temperature, and prevents 
any sudden change when they are transferred 
to the trough or hatching apparatus. In a few 
hours after the spawn is taken, there is a small, 
light brown spot seen on the top of the egg, 
whether impregnated or not; and this spot al- 
ways rises to the top. When the egg is held 
before the light in a small vial, this speck looks 
about the size of the head of asmall pin elong- 
ated upwards. Looking down on the egg, the 
speck is seen in the centre, apparently on top. 
Seven days after the ova is taken, a small circle 
is seen around the speck, whether the egg is 
impregnated or not. It is difficult to know which 
eges are fecundated; the fecundated egg has a 
clearer speck in the centre, and the ring around 
the speck is larger. When 9 days old, the circle 
in the impregnated egg has enlarged, a slight 
brown or bluish gray tinge pervading the inte- 
rior. The unimpregnated do not change after 
the 9th day, unless to become opaque. On the 
11th, the first formation of the fish is seen, a 
brown line extending from the circumference 
towards the centre of the circle, and covering 4 
the egg. When 12 days old, the circle cores 
the egg. On the18th the circle has passed 3 
around the egg. On the 14th the circle covers 
entirely the egg, and the trout is formed. On 
the 25th, the eyes, heart, arteries, red blood, and 
circulation of blood and motion will be observed. 
About the 50th day the trout come out of the 
shell. Ina couple of weeks they move about, 
become more agile as the sac is absorbed, and 
begin to look for food. They should now be 
fed twice a day on chopped raw liver, coagulat- 
ed blood, thick milk, or bonny-clabber, boiled 
liver or lean meat grated, and the yolks of eggs 
boiled hard and powdered. 
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ventions are in use for hatching. Below are 
trough, 12 to 15 in. wide and 4 in. deep, is divi- 
ded into nests or apartments, 16 to 18 in. long, 
by placing strips across ; over these strips, the 
water slightly ripples, and the force of the cur- 
rent is broken. The bottom of the trough is 
covered with clean gravel to the depth of 1 in., 
to receive the eggs, over which the water, 1 in., 
deep, flows in a gentle current. — 2. A floatin 

box for hatching is also used. It is made of 
boards, 4 in. thick; the bottom covered with 
fine, painted wire gauze; on this the eggs are 
distributed. Ifthe box does not set deep enough 
to allow the water to cover the eggs 1 to 13 in., 
weights should be placed on the cover to sink 
it that depth. Ifthe bottom of the box is made 
of boards and gravel strewn over it, 2 or 3 rows 
of large gimlet holes should be bored in each 
end below the water line. These boxes are 2 ft. 
long, 18 in. wide, and 6 in. deep, and are tied to 
a strip extending across the raceway, and allow- 
ed to float in the current. Success in hatching 
depends on the purity of the water, and even 
the purest should be filtered. A sq. in. of wa- 
ter divided into 4 jets, and flowing through the 
same number of troughs, will suffice for 800,000 
to 400,000; but about 3 times the supply will 
be required to sustain the same number of young 
fish for any great length of time in the nursery. 
An extra supply must, therefore, be provided 
for the fry, after they have absorbed the umbili- 
cal sac.—38. The Holton hatching box is an ex- 
cellent incubator, and was constructed especial- 
ly for white fish. It is about 20 in. sq. and 2 ft. 
ghteen wire trays, placed 
one upon another, The water enters from the 
bottom, passes up through the box, falls evenly 
into little troughs, which run around 4 sides, and 
is thence carried into a reservoir. The trays are 
lifted for cleaning by arms at 2 sides of the 
box, fastened into a lower frame. The trays are 
made of wire cloth of so small a mesh that the 
eggs will not pass through, but large enough to 
permit the passage of the white fish fry, which, 
as soon as they break the shell, are carried u 

by the current into the reservoir, from whic 

they may be taken as required.—4. Coste con- 
structed an incubating-box, which it is claimed 
will remedy the defects of the other boxes. This 
box measures 60 in. in breadth and depth. Its 
sides and bottom are of solid wood. Its top is 
formed of a lid in 2 parts, in the centre of 
which is a grating of metal wire; each end is 
closed by a door, whose opening is larger than 
that of the lids, and is also supplied with grating. 
Both doors and lids move on hinges open out- 
ward and are closed by 2 small bolts fastend with 
strings, and supplied with padlocks. There are 
no subdivisions in the inside of this box, but 
running along the sides are small ledges to sup- 
port the frames. These frames are of wood and 
glass sticks. As these frames are intended to be 
put one over the other, the box must be higher 
than in the trough apparatus, and at the ends 
there must be large notches for the free pas- 
sage of water. To render the process easier, 
their surface must not (if che box has the length 


HAICHING APPARATUS.—A great many in- | mentioned above) represent more than } its 
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capacity, so that 4 of them may be on the same 
floor. This box,which should be used in running 
water, can be used for free eggs and for eggs 
adhering to foreign bodies. It can hatch a large 
quantity, and permits manipulations which in 
other apparatuses are hurtful. For observing 
what is going on inside, and to clean the grat- 
ings, when obstructed by sediments, the lids 
anid doors can be opened without taking the ap- 
paratus out of water or disturbing the frames 
or eggs. Whether attached to a floating frame 
by clamps, or by strings attached to pegs driv- 
en in the ground, it must present to the current 
one of its extremities when the current is mod- 
erate, and one of its angles when it is very rap- 
id. A bed of pebbles and fine sand, at the bot- 
tom, receives the fish, which either fall or de- 
scend on it as they are hatched, and offers fa- 
vorable conditions for their development, till 
the gates can be opened and they set at eel 
insome river or pond. Fish of small size will 
escape through the meshes of the wire grating 
and disperse through the water. When the 
hatching process is finished, the frames are re- 
moved from the box, so that it can be cleaned, 
and also that better care can be bestowed on 
the young fish. 

SMELT.—This fish is a variety of the salmon. 
The eggs are very adhesive, and must be treat- 
ed differently from those of trout. The fish 
spawn in March, and the eggs should be depos- 
ited upon trays, previously dipped in water, and 
then placed in a tin pan without_ any water in 
it; then the milt should be added, and just 
enough water to cover the tray, and the whole 
shaken till the eggs are evenly distributed. In 
a few minutes they will adhere firmly, and must 
remain undisturbed till hatched. With a tem- 
perature of 85° to 40°, they will hatch in about 
amonth. The trays are removed to hatching 
boxes (see Hatching Box in Suan), after the 
eggs have adhered by the hardening of the mu- 
cous matterthat surrounds them, and are then 
treated as trout eggs. 

TRANSPORTATION.—Trout, or any other kind 
of fish, may be transported in a cask, witha 
cover which has a hole 1 in. in diameter, and 
the cask filled to within 6 in. of the top with 
water. Tie some ice in a piece of flannel, and 
fasten it to the side of the cask near the top, so 
thatit cannot swing about and bruise the fish. 
If the journey be long, insert a bellows with a 
tube long enough to reach the bottom of the 
cask, and by blowing occasionally the fish may 
be supplied with air and carried a great distance. 


only en being that they are deposited 
at night A little increase of current will wash 
9-10 of the eggs off the rocky ledge into the 
muddy flats, where they perish for want of air. 
A heavy rain will rile the water, and on its sub- 
sidence there will be deposited upon the eggs a 
thin covering of sediment, which will destroy 
them all absolutely and without exception. 
Eges of fish, in order to hatch, must be contin- 
ually surrounded with fresh water; they require 
the oxygen of changing water just as land ani- 
mals require the oxygen of changing atmos- 
phere. So great are these risks, that shad could 
never have held their own, were it not for the 
compensation of their wonderful fecundity. 
They produce 10,000 eggs to each Ib. of weight, 
which is 10 times as many as salmon or trout, 
and it is not unusual to obtain 60,000 eggs from 
asingle mature female. This is their protec- 
tion, that among the vast number laid some 
will hatch, and although the percentage is 
small, the aggregate has been large enough to 
maintain the supply. - When spawning is over, 
the fish at once return to the ocean to recup- 
erate. 

HATCHING, Artificial—Shad eggs are lighter 
than those of trout, and will almost float in wa- 
ter. They are less than $ the size of trout eggs, 
and require a temperature of from 65° to 75° 
for hatching. They will hatch at a lower tem- 

erature, but in such cases mature slowly, while 

0° of heat are as much as they can possibly 
endure. In artificial manipulation the fish are 
taken in seines at night from their spawning 
beds, and stripped at once, as they will die very 

uickly. The eggs are caught in a pan with a 
little water in it; after being allowed to stand 
fora few minutes until impregnation is com- 
plete (which is shown by their swelling in size), 
and reducing the temperature of the water 10°, 
they are poured into the hatching boxes and 
allowed to remain. In 24 hours the black eyes 
of the young fry will be visible through the 
shell. In from 8 to 10 days the fry will hatch. 
Instead of trusting to good fortune to get ripe 
spawners from the nets, these may be obtained 
in a way similar to the treatment of salmon and 
trout. A pond may be built by damming up a 
stream running into the main river; in this 
the shad may be confined till they are ripe. It 
has been supposed that shad were so timid a 
fish that they would hardly ascend fishways, 
and could not be kept in confinement; but such 
does not turn out to be the case. There is no dif- 
ficulty in ponding them and in examining them 
from time to time till they become in proper 
condition to strip. They are not more timid 
than other fish. 

HATCHING BOX.—This is a simple box with 
the bottom knocked out and replaced by a wire 
gauze netting. It is suspended by floats of 
wood nailed on the aides so that the bottom is 
presented at an angle to the current, the degree 
of inclination being determined by the velocity 
of the current. The water striking against the 
screen enters the minute interstices and keeps 
the eggs in motion. Attach these boxes one 
behind the other in a long row; fill with im- 
pregnated spawn and anchor them in the river, 
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CHARACTERISTICS AND HABITS.—Shad are 
migratory, but spend much of their time in the 
sea. They spawn from February to August, 
and ascend into fresh water to deposit their 
eggs, but do not go as far as salmon. They seek 
some rocky ledge, where there is a gentle cur- 
rent, and, uniting in pairs, press their vents to- 

ether and extrude the spawn and milt. They 
build no nests, and spawn while in rapid mo- 
tion. The eggs are left to their enemies, the 
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ADHESIVES. 


REMARKS.—Quite as much depends upon the 
manner in which a cement is used as upon the 
cement itself. The best will prove worthless if 
improperly applied. Cement should be brought 
into intimate contact with the surfaces to be 
united, by heating the pieces to be joined, as in 
using resin, shellac, marine glue, etc. Glue must 
never be used upon hot wood, or hot cauls used 
to veneer with, as the wood will absorb the wa- 
ter in the glue too suddenly, and leave only a 
little residue, with no adhesiveness. Always glue 
both surfaces, excepting in the case of veneer- 
ing. Where solutions are used, the cement must 
be rubbed into the surfaces with a soft brush 
(as in the case of porcelain or glass), or by rub- 
bing the surfaces together (as In making a glue 
joint between two pieces of wood). As little 
cement as possible should be allowed to remain 
between the united surfaces. To secure this, 
the cement should be as liquid as possible, and 
the surfaces pressed close, until the cement has 
hardened. Time should be allowed for the 
cement to harden, particularly oil cements, such 
as copal varnish, boiled oil, white lead, etc. 
When two surfaces are joined by a layer of white 
lead between them, 6 mos. may elapse before the 
cement in the middle of the joint has become 
hard. When the article is to be used immedi- 
ately, the only safe cements are those liquefied 
by heat, and which become hard when cold. A 
joint made with marine glue is firm an hour 
after made. Next to cements that are liquefied 
by heat, are those dissolved in water or alcohol. 
A glue joint sets firmly in 24 hrs.; a joint made 
with shellac varnish becomes dry in 2 or 3 days. 
Oil eements, which do not dry by evaporation, 


but harden by oxidation (boiled oil, white lead, 
etc.) are slowest of all. The hotter the glue, the 
more force it will exert in keeping the parts to- 
gether; in long joints the glue pioula: be ap- 
plied after boiling; glue loses its strength by 
remelting; newly made is preferable to that 
reboiled. Glue of good quality should contain 
no specks, and be transparent. Good glue, 
when put in cold water, swells without dissolv- 
ing, and resumes its original condition on be- 
ing dried. In preparing glue, break it into small 
pieces; soak in water 10 to 24 hrs.; put over 
the fire ina glue pot; heat until dissolved, stir- 
ring frequently. Never melt glue in a pot sub- 
jected to the direct heat of the fire. Glue used 

y cabinet makers is of an amber color, and of 
superior quality. Fresh glue dries more readily 
than that which has been reheated. The quality 
of glue is determined by the amount of cold wa- 
ter it will absorb. From experiments it has been 
found that after 24 hrs. immersion in water at 
60°, the finest glue absorbs 12 times its weight 
of water; that mes dark bones absorbs 9 times 
its weight, and ordinary glue absorbs 8 to5 times 
its weight of water. Glues that take the longest 
to dry are preferred to those that dry quickly; 
the slow drying glues being strongest. Pow- 
dered chalk; added to glue in small quantities, 
makes it hold stronger. Common adhesives are 
so indiscriminately called cements, lutes, glues, 
or pastes, that any classification under these 
heads has little value; the terms are merely 
those of popular usage, and are too general in 
their own meaning to be clearly separable. Com- 
mon usage is, therefore, the uncertain guide in 
the following analysis and nomenclature. 
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BuILDING. 


BRICK DUST. — Brick dust, 1 part; lime, 1 
part; sand, 2 parts ; mix dry, and temper with 
water in the usual way. 

BRIMSTONE. — Melted brimstone, alone or 
mixed with resin and brickdust, 


CONCRETE, Gravel. — To 8 barrows slaked 
lime, well deluged with water, add 15 barrows 
sand; do notuse river or beach sand, as this will 
absorb dampness. Mix to a creamy consistency, 
and add 60 barrows coarse gravel; work well. You 
can throw stones into this mixture of any shape, 
from 9 to 10in. in diameter. Form moulds for 
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the walls of the house by fixing boards horizon- 
tally against upright standards, which must be 
braced so as not to yield to the pressure of the 
material as it settles. Set standards in pairs 
around the building where the walls are tostand, 
6 to 8 ft. apart, and so wide that the inner space 
shall form the thickness of the wall. Into the 
molds thus formed, throw the concrete, and the 
more promiscuously the better. In a short 
time the material will get hard as solid rock. 
If the gravel is free of dirt, the sand clean, and 
the weather dry, the walls can be raised 1 ft. a 
day. Some make the gravel and sand into mor- 
tar, press into bricks, and then lay into walls; 
but the walls will be stronger, if laid up solid 
in board frames made to raise up as required. 

DRAIN TILE. —1 bush. Rosendale cement 
should be evenly mixed with 3 bush. sharp, clean 
sand, and 4 bush. washed gravel, not very coarse, 
but not fine. When all is carefully mixed, wa- 
ter should be added to make a soft mortar, and 
the cement rapidly worked until mingled, and 
immediately used. It sets quick. 

EXTERNAL.—1. (Pen’s.) Used to cover build- 
ings. Powdered quicklime, 1 part; powdered 
baked clay, 2 parts; mix; then add 1 part fresh- 
ly baked and powdered gypsum to 2 parts pow- 
dered baked clay; after mixing, add them to 
the former powder, and incorporate the two. It 
is mixed with water, and applied like mortar.— 
2. Sand, 1 part; ashes, 2 parts; clay, 2 parts; 
mix with linseed oil. Hard and durable, and 
resists the weather almost like marble.— 8. 
(Hamelin’s.) Siliceous sand, 60 parts; Portland 
stone, in fine powder, 40 parts; lime marl, 20 
parts; litharge, 8 parts: grind together. For 
use, mix with linseed oil, and use like mortar. 
Wash,the surface of the building first with lin- 
seed oil. 

FIRE-PROOF.—Used for walls, and to mend 
broken pieces of stone, steps, ete. Fine river sand, 
20 parts; litharge, 2 parts; quicklime, 1 part; 
linseed oil sufficient to form a thin paste. —2. 
(Beale’s.) Chalk, 60 parts; lime and salt, each 
20 parts; Barnsey sand, 10 parts; iron filings or 
dust, and blue or red clay, each 5 parts; grind 
together, and calcine. 

FLOOR.—1. Used for houses, especially malt 
houses. Take % lime and 4 coal ashes, well sift- 
ed, with a small quantity of loamy clay; mix 
the whole together; temper with water, making 
it up into a heap; let it liea week or 10 days, 
and temper it again. Heap it up for 3 or 4 days; 
repeat the tempering till it becomes smooth and 
gluey. The ground being leveled, lay the floor 
therewith 24 or 8 in. thick; smooth with a trow- 
el; the hotter the season the better. — 2. To 
make floors look better, take lime of ragstones, 
well tenipered with whites of eggs; cover the 
floor 3 in. thick before the underflooring is too 
dry. If well done and thoroughly dried, it will 
look, when rubbed with a little oil, as transpar- 
ent as metal or glass. In elegant houses, floors 
are made of stucco, or of plaster Paris, beaten 
and sifted and mixed with other ingredients. 

MORTAR, Gloucestershire. — Used for stone 
and brickwork. Collect road scrapings; slake 
lime, and mix thoroughly together. Carefully 
pick out, as the mass is worked over, stones or 
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other foul matter. For stone work, this is quite 
sufficient; for brick work, pass the materials 
through a sieve previous to being made into 
mortar. 

MORTAR, To Make.—Reduce quicklime and 
sand to a paste with water; the lime pure, free 
from carbonic acid, and in fine powder; the 
sand free from clay (partly fine sand and partly 
gravel); the water pure, and if previously satu- 
rated with lime, so much the better. The pro- 
portions are 3 parts fine and 4 parts coarse sand, 
1 part quicklime, recently slaked, and as little 
water as possible. The addition of burnt bones, 
rye straw, or hair, improves mortar, by giving 
tenacity, but should not exceed } of the lime 
employed. Sawdust has been recommended as 
superior to hair for preventing cracking and 

eeling off of rough casings by storms and frost. 
Mortars improve with age, and attain maximum 
hardness and strength after a long time. A 
chemical union takes place between the lime 
and the silica of the sand, requiring years to 
complete. Black mortar is made by mixing with 
lamp black. 

PORTLAND. — Gray chalk, mixed with } its 
weight of clay in a pug mill supplied with 
warm water, and run off into a settling pond 
where the superfluous water is removed. The 
sediment is dried on a floor provided with flues, 
then burned in a kiln, and ground between mill- 
stones. 

ROOFING.—1. Melt together in an iron pot, 2 
parts by weight of common pitch, and 1 part 
gutta percha. This forms a homogeneous fluid 
more manageable than gutta percha alone. To 
repair gutters, roofs, etc., clean out of the cracks 
all earthy matters; warm the edges with a 
plumber’s soldering iron; then pour the cement 
upon the cracks hot, finishing by going over the 
cement with a moderately hot iron, so as to 
make a smooth joint. —2. Mineral coal tar, pul- 
verized coal (charcoal is best), and fine well 
slaked lime; the coal and lime to be well mixed 
together; 4-5 coal, and 1-5 lime; the tar to be 
heated, and, while hot, thickened with the mix- 
ture of coal and lime, until it can be spread 
upon a board and not run. The cement must 
be applied warm with a trowel. 

ROMAN.—Genuine Roman cement consists of 
puzzolene (a ferruginous clay from Puteoli, cal- 
cined by the fires of Vesuvius), lime and sand, 
mixed with soft water. _The only preparation 
which the puzzolene undergoes, is pounding and 
sifting; but the ingredients are occasionally 
incorporated with bullock’s blood and oil, to 
give more tenacity. 

ROMAN, Artificial.—1. A mixture of clay or 
loam, broken pottery, flints, or silicious sand, or 
broken bottle glass and wood ashes, exposed to 
heat in a furnace, until it becomes partially vit- 
rified; then ground to powder, sifted, and mix- 
ed with 4 its weight quicklime in fine powder ; 
then packed in casks to preserve from air and 
moisture. For use, mix with water, and apply 
like Roman cement.—2. Drift sand, 94 parts ; 
unslaked lime, 12 lbs.; and 4 lbs. poorest cheese 
grated; mix well; add hot water to reduce to & 
consistency for plastering. Work well and quick, 
with a thin, smooth coat.— 8. Slaked lime, 1 
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bush.; green copperas, 34 lbs.; fine gravel sand, 
4 bush. Dissolve the copperas in hot water, 
and mix all to a consistency; use the day it is 
mixed, and keep stirring while in use. 

SLATING FLUID. — Dissolve water glass in 
boiling water to a syrup, and form into a paste 
with a mixture of sqcal pase dry plaster Paris 
and fine calcined clay passed through an 80 
in. sieve. 

STUCCO.—Used for coating walls and orna- 
menting ceilings. A compound of powdered 
gypsum or strong gelatine. It takes a high pol- 
ish, and colored designs can be painted on it. 
When employed on walls a coarser kind is first 
laid on, followed by a coating made of choicer 
specimens of gypsum, or glue, orisinglass. Fine 
stucco is the third or last coat of 38-coat plaster, 
and consists of fine lime and quartzoze send eticl 
is “twice hand floated” and well trowelled. 
When the outer coat is dry, it is polished with 
pumice, tripoli and linen. The color is incor- 
porated with the outer coatings by mixing met- 
allic pigments with it, and applying it to the 
wall, after which a very thin coating of gyp- 
sum and isinglass, or oil is given, and when the 
whole is partially dry the tint is brought out by 
polishing. Generally the finest effect is obtain- 
ed by oil. 

WALL FINISH.—1. (Sorel’s.) For coating 
walls ofrooms. <A. coat of oxide of zinc, mixed 
with size, made up like a wash, is first laid on, 
and over that a coat of chloride of zinc, pre- 
pared as the first wash. The oxide and chlor- 
ide effect a combination, and form a cement as 
smooth as glass, and said to be superior to plas- 
ter Paris. —2. Slack 1 pk. lime, and while hot 
and thick like cream, add 1 pt. linseed oil, and }+ 
Ib. dissolved glue. Let it stand 4 day before 
using. This, for interior walls, is superior to 
simple lime and water. 

WATERPROOF, or HYDRAULIC. —1. Good 
gray clay,4 parts; black oxide of manganese, 6 
Aas limestone, reduced to powder by sprink- 
ing it with water, 90 parts; mix, calcine, and 
aoe — 2. Mixwhite iron ore, 15 parts, with 
ime, 85 parts; calcine and powder. Both this 
and the preceding must be mixed up with a lit- 
tle sand for use. A piece thrown into water rap- 
idly hardens. — 8. Fine clean sand, 1 ewt.; 

uicklime, in powder, 28 lbs.; bone ashes, 14 lbs. 

he above are beat up with water for use.— 
4. aliecheh dea Clay, 8 parts; slaked lime, 1 
part; mix, and expose to ared heat for 3 hours, 
then grind to powder.— 5. (Vicat’s.) Stir into 
water amixture 4 parts chalk and 1 part clay ; 
mix with a vertical wheel in a circular trough, 
letting it run out into a large receiver. A de- 

osit takes place, which is formed into small 

ricks, which, after being dried in the sun, are 
moderately calcined; it enlarges about % when 
mixed with water.—6. (Gad’s.) Clay,well dried 
and powdered, 3 parts; oxide iron, 1 part; mix, 
and make into a stiff paste with boiled oil. — 
7. Slake lime with water, containing about 2 per 
cent. gypsum, and add a little sand. Gypsum 
tends to delay the slaking of the lime, and to 
harden the substance formed after slaking. — 
8. Used in constructing edifices constantly ex- 
posed to the action of water. When a little 
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manganese is added ta the mortar, it acquires 
the invaluable property of becoming hard un- 
der water. Limestone is often combined with 
manganese, when it becomes brown by calcin- 
ation. — 9. Used for uniting large stones in cis- 
terns. Equal parts red and white jead, with dry- 
ing oil, spread on tow or canvas. — 10. Used 
for making the hard joints of wooden cisterns and 
casks air and water-tight. Melted glue, 2 parts; 
linseed oil, 4 parts; boiled into a varnish with 
litharge; hardens in 48 hours. 


(MECHANICAL. 


ACID PROOF.—1. This cement resists boiling 
sulphuric acid. Take caoutchouc; melt by 
gentle heat; add from 6 to 8 per cent. of the 
weight of tallow; keep the mass stirred ; add 
dry slaked lime, to make the fluid mass the con- 
sistency of soft paste; then add 20 per cent. 
red lead, whereby the mass becomes hard and 
dry.—2. Used for cementing troughs for holding 
acids. Resin, 6 lbs.; dried red ochre, 1 1b.; cal- 
cined plaster Paris, $ lb.; linseed oil, + Ib.; in- 
corporate by stirring together when melted. — 
3. For smaller purposes, an alcoholic solution 
of shellac, or a solution of bitumen in benzol, 
answers well. To render this latter less brittle, 
adda few drops solution ofindia-rubber.—4. (See 
Fireproof, 4, in BUILDING.) 

ALABASTER.—Used to join or mend pieces in 
alabaster, white marble, Derbyshire spar, por- 
phyry, and other like substances, and to fill up 
cracks, supply chips out of corners, etc. Apply 
hot, the surfaces having been previously warm- 
ed. 1. Yellow resin, 2 parts; melt, and stir in 
plaster Paris, 1 part. — 2. Yellow resin, bees- 
wax and plaster Pare, equal parts. — 8. Resin, 
8 parts; wax, 1 part; melt, and stir in plaster 
Paris, 4 parts. — 4. Sulphur or shellac, melt- 
ed with sufficient plaster Paris, or coloring mat- 
ter to give the desired shade. 

AMBER. — Used as a cement for glass and 
earthenware. Fragments of amber are cautious- 
ly heated in an iron pot; as soon as it becomes 
semi-liquid, an equal weight of hot pale boiled 
linseed oil is gradually stirred in and the whole 
thoroughly blended. 

AQUARIUM.—Used for the marine as well as 
the fresh water aquaria, as it resists the action 
of salt water. 1. 1 gill litharge; 1 gill plaster 
Paris; 1 gill dry white sand; 4 gill finely pow- 
dered resin. Sift, and keep corked tight until 
required for use, when it is made intoa putty by 
mixing in boiled linseed oil, with a little patent 
drier added. Never use it after it has been mix- 
ed with the oil over 15 hours. The tank can 
be used immediately, but it is better to give it 3 
or4 hours to dry.—2. Mix equal quantities white 
and red lead, to a paste, with mastic varnish, and 
use soon as mixed.— 8. Resin, 1 lb.; tar, 4 02z.; 
linseed oil, about 2 0z.; melt together over a 
gentle fire, and pour into the angles of the aqua- 
rium in a liquid state, but not when boiling, as 
this would crack the glass. The cement be- 
comes firm ina few minutes. If too liquid after 
cooling under water, add more tar to the cement 
and heat again; if not suffieiently fluid, add 
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more oil. The cement will not affect the water, 
and will set the glass water tight. (See Water- 
roof or Hydraulic.) 

ARCHITECTURAL.—Used for making entire 
models, busts, ornaments, etc. It is light, and 
takes a good polish, but is affected by moisture. 
1. Reduce paper to a pulp by boiling in water, 
and work it over. Squeeze this paste dry, and 
add an equal bulk of whiting; mix the whole 
into a paste of the required consistency with 
good size or a solutlon of glue. — 2. Same as the 
above, but with plaster Paris instead of whiting. 
—3 (See Japanese.) 

ARMENIAN, or DIAMOND. — Used to unite 
bits of glass, polished steel, and for cementing 
precious stones on jewelry. 1. Dissolved or 6 bits 
gum mastic, each the size of a large pea, in as 
much rectified spirits of wine as will render it 
liquid; and in another vessel dissolve as much 
isinglass, previously softened in water (though 
none of the water must be used), in French 
brandy or good rum, as will make a 2 oz. vial of 
strong glue, adding 2 small bits gum galbanum 
or ammoniacum, which must be rubbed till dis- 
solved; mix the whole with sufficient heat, and 
keep in a vial closely stopped; when used, set 
the vial in boiling water. — 2. Isinglass, 6 0z.; 
gums mastic and olibanum, each, 2 0z.; pure wa- 
ter, 9 0z.; rectified spirits wine, 12 0z.; dissolve 
the isinglass in the water; then stirin the mas- 
tic, previously dissolved in the spirits wine; and, 
lastly, stir in the olibanum in the state of an 
impalpable ee — 3. Isinglass, 1 0z.; distil- 
led vinegar, 5} 02.3 spirits wine, 2 0z.; gum am- 
moniacum, 4 0z.; gum mastic, $ 02.3; mix well. 

BADIGEON.—Used for filling up holes and de- 
fects in mechanical work. The most common is 
putty, colored to suit. Statuaries use a mixture 
of plaster and freestone; carpenters, a mixture 
of saw dust and glue; coopers, a mixture of 
tallow and chalk. The same name is given to 
a stone colored mixture used for fronts of houses 
of which the published composition is wood-dust 
and lime, slaked together, stone-powder, and 
a little umber or sienna mixed with alum water 
to the consistency of cement. The composition 
is probably some good hydraulic cement, color- 
ed to suit. 

BUCKLAND’S.—Used for all the purposes of 
mucilage, and as acement for labels. It does 
not become brittle and crack. "White sugar, 1 
oz.; starch, 8 0z.; gum Arabic, 4 0z.; all be sepa- 
rately reduced to fine powder, and rubbed to- 
gether in a dry mortar; then, little by little, 
add cold water until of the thickness of melted 
glue; put in a wide-mouthed bottle and cork 
close. The dry powder itself, ground and mix- 
ed, may be kept for any length of time in a wide- 
mouthed bottle, and when wanted a little may be 
mixed with water. 

CAP.—Used for chemical and electrical pur- 
poses; cementing glass tubes, necks of balloons, 
ete. 1. Resin, 5 Ibs.; beeswax and dried Vene- 
tian red, of each, 1 Ib., melted together. — 2. 
Equal weights of red lead and white lead. 

ASE-HARDENING.—Used as cement mixture 
for the. manufacture of steel, to convert iron 
into steel and to utilize the waste bone in the 
process of the manufacture of cosmoline. A com- 
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bination of bone carbon and hydrocarbon oils. 


The bone carbon is impregnated with hydro- 
carbon oil. The wrought iron is case-hardened 
by immersion in the bone carbon heated to red- 
ness. The surface of the iron is of extreme 
hardness, and the metal is not blistered. 
CHEESE, or CURD.—Used to unite glass, earth- 
enware, etc. It is made into a paste with a lit- 
tle water, and applied immediately. 1. Curdle 
skim-milk with rennet or vinegar; press out the 
whey; dry the curd by a gentle heat, as quickly 
as possible; when quite dry, grind in a pepper 
or coffee mill, and triturate in a mortar until re- 
duced to fine powder. Mix 10 parts by weight 
of this powder with 1 part quicklime, in pow- 
der; to every oz. of the mixture, add 5 or 6 gr. 
camphor; triturate the whole together, and keep 
in vials well corked. —2. Add 4 pt. vinegar to 
3 pt. skimmed milk; mix the curd with the 
whites of 5 eggs well beaten, and sufficient pow- 
dered quicklime to form a paste. It resists wa- 
ter anda moderate degree of heat. 
CHEMICAL GLASSES. — Used for mending 
glasses. 1. Mix equal parts wheat flour, pow- 
ered Venice glass, pulverized chalk, and asiall 
quantity of brick dust, finely ground. These 
ingredients, with a little scraped lint, are to be 
mixed and ground with the whites of eggs; it 
must then be spread upon fine linen cloth, ap- 
lied to the crack, and allowed to get aioroushe 
y dry before the glasses are put to the fire. — 
2. Used for sticking things temporarily togeth- 
er. Melt yellow beeswax with its weight of tur- 
entine, and color with powdered Venetian red. 
hen cold, it has the hardness of soap, but is 
easily softened and molded with the fingers. 
The consistence of the cement may be varied by 
changing the proportions of turpentine and 
wax, and if a firm cement is Seen a little re- 
sin may be added, — 8. Used for mending stone 
ornaments. Finely scraped old cheese, 13 parts; 
quicklime, in fine powder, 1 part; mix thorough- 
ly; moisten with milk to a Beka and use at 
once, as it hardens quickly. Instead of milk, a 
ae aqueous solution of water glass or borax 
may be used. White lead (in oil) applied on 
cotton gauze, may be used advantageously. It 
is nearly colorless, quick setting, can be applied 
without heat, and will stand outside weather. 
CHINA.— Used for mending all kinds of erock- 
ery. 1. Take 10 oz. isinglass, and dissolve in a 
wineglass gin before the fire. It should be warm 
when applied, and put on with a camel’s hair 
brush; the pieces joined, and then bound with 
strips of cloth. — 2. Take a very thick solution 
of gum Arabic and water; stir in flour of plas- 
ter Paris until it becomes a thin paste; apply 
with a brush to the broken edges, and put them 
together; let them dry; its whiteness renders it 
valuable. — 3. Take the white of an egg and a 
little flour, which make into a light paste; clean 
the parts to be joined from all dust and dirt; 
spread the paste on each piece and press togeth- 
er; wipe off exuding portions, and let it dry.— 
4, A transparent cement. Take 1 1b. pulver- 
ized white shellac; 2 oz. clean gum mastic; put 
these into a bottle, and then add 4 lb. pure 
sulphurie ether. Let stand $ hour, and then 
add 4 gal. 90 per cent. alcohol; shake occasion- 
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ally till dissolved. Heat the edges to be mend- 
ed, and apply the cement with a camel’s hair 
brush; hold the article together until the ce- 
ment cools. —5. The expressed juice of garlic 
is a good cement for glass or china; it is better 
if mixed with a little of the ash of a burnt oys- 
ter shell. — 6. Equal quantities of gutta-percha 
and shellac are melted together and well stirred. 
This is best done in an iron capsule placed on a 
sand bath, and heated. It possesses hardness 
and toughness. The articles to be mended must 
be warmed, and kept in position until cool. — 
7. 4 lbs. white glue; 1} Ibs. dry white lead; 4 
Ib. isinglass; 1 gal. soft water; 1 qt. alcohol; 4 
pt. white varnish. Dissolve the glue and isin- 
glass in the water by gentle heat; stir in the 
lead; put the alcohol in the varnish; mix the 
whole together. — 8. A cement that cannot be 
dissolved or broken from the part that is re- 
paired. 5 parts gelatine to 1 part acid chrom- 
ate of lime; put on the edges with a camel’s 
hair brush; press the edges together, and ex- 
pose to the sun. — 9. This cement will make 
crockery as good as new. Dissolve 1 oz. com- 
mon salt in I qt. water; bring to a boil, and put 
in 1} lbs. gum shellac. When dissolved, pour 
into cold water, and work like wax; make into 
small sticks. Warm the articles to be cemented 
till they melt the sticks brought into contact 
with them. — 10. Freshly burnt plaster Paris, 
5 parts; freshiy burnt lime, 1 part; white of egg, 
as needed. Reduce the 2 first ingredients to a 
fine powder, and mix well. Moisten the parts 
to be united with white of egg; then mix the 
powder rapidly with white of egg, andapply the 
mixture; the pieces are then pressed together, 
and left undisturbed for several days. -— 11. This 
is unbreakable. Pure white lead, or zine white, 
ground in oil, and used very thick; but it takes 
a long time to harden.—12. Put a piece of white 
flint stone into the midst of a fierce fire; when 
itis of a white heat, take it out with a pair of tongs, 
and suddenly drop into a pan of cold water, 
which should be placed ready for the purpose. 
This will destroy the powers of adhesion in the 
flint, and precipitate the stone to a fine powder, 
from which you must carefully pour off all the 
water; next melt white resin in an iron or earth- 
en pipkin, and stir the flint stone powder into it 
till it is of the consistence of thick paste. Warm 
the edges of the glass, stone, china or earthen- 
ware, and rub it thereon; then carefully and 
neatly place them together; when quite cold, 
with a knife scrape off as much of the cement as 
remains outside. 

CHINESE. — Used to mend china, glass, and 
fancy ornaments. 1. Dissolve shellac in enough 
rectified spirits to make a liquid of the consist- 
ency of molasses. This will join wood so strong- 
ly that it will resist the flexion of a bow. The 
fluid is thinly smeared over each face to be uni- 
ted, a thin piece of muslin interposed, the whole 
pressed tightly together, and left to the next day. 
— 2. Dissolve 6 oz. shellac in 14 pts. water, con- 
taining 2 oz. borax, and evaporate to the consist- 
ency of molasses. 

COLLODION.—Ordinary collodion is made by 
dissolving 8 parts gun cotton in 125 parts ether, 
and 8 parts alcohol. When used as a cement or 
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varnish, it becomes hard, cracks and peels off. 
It may be rendered elastic by the addition of 4 
parts Venetian turpentine, and 2 parts castor oil. 
COPPERSMITHS’.—Used to secure the edges 
and rivets of copper boilers, to mend leaks from 
joints, ete. 1. Bullock’s blood, thickened with 
finely powdered quicklime. It must_be used as 
soon as mixed, as it rapidly gets hard. It is ex- 
tremely cheap and very durable. — 2. Boiled lin- 
seed oil and red lead, mixed together into a put- 
ty. The washers of leather or cloth are smeared 
with this mixture in a pasty state. 
CUTLERS’.—1. Tied for handling knives and 
forks. 1 1b. colophony, and 8 oz. sulphur, melt- 
ed together, and kept in bars or reduced to pow- 
der. 1 part of the powder is to be mixed with 
3 part iron filings, fine sand or brick dust, and 
the cavity of the handle filled with this mixture. 
The stem of the knife or fork is then to be heat- 
ed and inserted in the cavity, and when cold it 
will be found fixed to its place with great tenac- 
ity. — 2. Shellac, 2 parts; prepared chalk, 1 
part; powder and mix. The opening of the blade 
is filled with the powder, the lower end of the 
iron heated and pressed in. — 3. Resin, 4 parts ; 
beeswax, 1 part; brick dust, 1 part. Fill the 
hole in the handle with the cement; heat the 
tang of the blade, and press in. — 4. Pitch, 4 
parts; resin, 4 parts; tallow, 2 parts; brick dust, 
2 parts. Melt the first 3 ingredients, and add 
the brick dust hot and finely powdered. — 5. 
Chopped hair, flax, hemp, or tow, mixed with 
powdered resin, and applied as above. 
CRUCIBLE.—Used to join the covers to cru- 
cibles, or for similar purposes, so as to keep them 
air tight when hot. ade of glass, of borax 
(fused borax), brick dust and clay, finely pow- 
dered together and mixed with a little water 
when used. No very great nicety is required in 
the proportions, but about 1-10 of borax is 
quite sutticient to bring the earths to that state 
of semi-yitrification which is desired. Litharge 
may be used instead of borax, but the latter is 
by far the best, as it promotes that thin spread- 
ing fusion which is most efficient. 
DRUGGISTS’.— Used for cementing stoppers. 
1. Composed of finely ground litharge and con- 
centrated glycerine, painted around the cork or 
stopper; quickly dries, and becomes hard, but 
easily scraped off when necessary to open the 
bottle. — 2. Used to close vessels containing the 
vapor of acids, or highly corrosive substances. 
Beat and sift finely dry pipe clay; add painter’s 
drying oil, and mix in a mortar toa molding 
consistency. Use this lute in cylinders, flatten- 
ed and applied to the joinings. The points to 
which it is applied must be clean and dry. — 
3. For corks and apparatus use. Zinc white 
rubbed with copal varnish to fill up the inden- 
tures; when dry, cover with the same mass 
thinner, and lastly with copal varnish. — 4. 
Used as a temporary stopping or lute for the 
ends or joints of tubes, which are not exposed 
to much heat. Yellow wax, 4 parts; turpentine, 
2 parts; Venetian red, well dried, 1 part; melt 
together. 
EARTHENWARE.—1. A good cement is made 
by dissolving gum shellac in alcohol; apply the 
solution, bind the parts together, and let it dry.— 
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2. White of egg, thickened with powdered quick- 
lime.—38. Fire-proof. Used for metallic or earth- 
en vessels, which should be dried with heat in 
the open air. Coagulate 2 lbs. fresh milk by 
means of a little vinegar; remove the whey, and 
beat this with whites of 4 or 5 eggs, or with fresh 
bullock’s blood; mix with powdered slaked 
lime. — 4. 2 parts litharge ; t path each, un- 
slaked lime and flint glass; pulverize separate- 
ly and mix. To useit, wet up with old drying oil. 
— 5. (Botany Bay.) Used to cement coarse 
earthenware. Yellow gum and brick dust, equal 
parts, melted together. The liquid is spread 
thin over the parts, a thin gauze interposed, the 
whole pressed together, and confined so until 
the next day. 

EGG.—(See China.) 

ELECTRICAL MACHINE. — 1. Black resin, 7 
Ibs.; red ochre, 1 lb.; plaster Paris, 3 1b.; both 
dried and warm; melt together until frothing 
ceases, and the liquid runs smooth; withdraw 
from the fire, and stir until cooled sufficiently. 
— 2. Melt together 5 lbs. resin and 1 lb. bees- 
wax; stirin 1 lb. red ochre, dried and warm, and 4 
oz. plaster Paris, continuing the heat a little 
above 212°, and stir till frothing ceases. — 3. 
(See Acid Proof, 2. 

ELASTIC.—Used for cementing leather, cloth, 
ete. 1. Caoutchouc, in small pieces, 1 part; 
chloroform, 8 parts; dissolve, — 2. Caoutchoue, 
5 parts; chloroform, 3 parts; dissolve, and add 
powdered gum mastic, | part. Elastic and trans- 
parent. —8. Gutta-percha, 3 parts; caoutchouc, 
1 part; both cut small; bisulphide of carbon, 
8 parts; mix in a close vessel, and dissolve by 
the heat of a water bath. Gently warm before 
applied. —4. Gutta-percha, 1 Ib.; caoutchouc, 
4 02.3 pitch, 2 0z.; shellac, 1 0z.; linseed oil, 2 
oz.; melt together. Melt before being applied. 
— 5. Used for cementing leather and india-rub- 
ber. Bisulphide of carbon, 4 0z.; fine india-rub- 
ber, in shreds, 1 02.; isinglass, 2 dr.; gutta-percha, 
4 0z.; dissolve. The parts must be coated thinly, 
and allowed a few minutes to dry; then heat to 
melting; place the parts together, and hammer 
the air bubbles out. 

EMERY, To Wood. — Melt together equal 
parts shellac, white resin, and carbolie acid in 
crystals; add the last after the others are melt- 
ed. The effect of the carbolic acid is surprising. 

ENGINEERS’. — Used by engineers to make 
metallic joints; also, for joining broken stones. 
A washer of hemp, yarn or canvas, smeared with 
cement, is placed in the joint, which is then 
screwed up tight. It dries hard as stone. 1. 
Ground white lead, mixed with as much red lead 
as will make it the consistence of putty. — 2. 
Equal weights red and white leads, mixed with 
boiled linseed oil to a proper consistence. 

ENTOMOLOGISTS’.— Used by entomologists 
in rejoining the dislocated parts of insects. To 
a solution gum ammoniac in proof spirit, add 
best isinglass, and unite with gentle heat. The 
value of this consists in the readiness with which 
it melts, and the little tendency it has to be af- 
fected by moisture. 

FIRE-PROOF.—1. To 4 or 5 parts clay, dried 
and pulverized, add 2 parts fine iron filings free 
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common salt, and } part borax. Mix thorough- 
ly; render as fine as possible; then reduce to a 
thick paste with the necessary quantity of water, 
mixing well; use immediately, and apply heat, 
gradually increasing almost to a white heat. — 
3. Pulverized litharge, 5 lbs.; fine Paris white, 2 
lbs.; yellow ochre, 4 0z.; hemp, cut into shreds, 
} oz. Mix to the density of thick putty with 

oiled linseed oil, and it is ready for use. —4. 
Used for making joints, fitting taps, connecting 
pipes, and filling cracks in retorts. Is said to be 
of great service in the manufacture of nitric and 
sulphuric acids, and other products, because it 
can be easily made and applied, hardening rap- 
idly, and preventing the escape of acid vapors. 
It consists of asbestos powder made into a thick 
paste with the liquid silicate of soda. 

FRENCH. — Used by naturalists in mounting 
specimeng; by artificial-flower makers, and by 
confectioners to stick ornaments, wafers, etc., on 
cakes. Mix thick mucilage of gum Arabic with 
powdered starch; a little lemon juice is some- 
times added. 

GASFITTERS’.—Mix together, resin, 4} parts; 
wax, 1 part; Venetian red, 3 parts. 

GAS RETORT. — Finely powdered barytes 
and a soluble water glass ; or the barytes and a 
solution of borax. The joints are to be coated 
several times with this cement, by means of a 
brush. The addition of # part clay improves 
the cement, and the retorts will then stand a 
red heat very well. Instead of the water glass, 
a solution of borax may be used, or even finely 
powdered white glass. 

GLASS.—1. Pulverized glass, 10 parts; pow- 
dered fluor spar, 20 parts; soluble silicate of 
soda, 60 parts. Both glass and fluor spar must 
be in the finest possible condition, which is best 
done by shaking each in fine powder with water, 
allowing the coarse particles to deposit, and then 
pour off the remainder, which holds the fine 
particles in suspension. The mixture must be 
made by quick stirring, and when thoroughly 
mixed, must be at once applied. — 2. Dissolve 
1 part india-rubber in chloroform, and add 16 
parts by measure of gum mastic in powder; di- 
gest for 2 days, shaking the bottle frequently; 
apply with a fine camel’s hair brush. —8. Used 
for mending broken china. Red lead, 8 parts; 
fine white sand, 2 parts; crystallized boracic 
acid, 8 parts; mixed and fused; it is levigated 
and applied with thin mucilage of tragacanth. 
The repaired article must be gently heated, so as 
partially to fuse the cement. — 4. Take a thick 
mucilage of gum Arabic, and stir into it plas- 
ter Paris (the broken images are best) made 
very fine, to form a paste, and apply to the edges 
with a brush; press firmly together, and confine 
there 2 or 8 days. — 5. Used for repairing val- 
uable objects in glass. A strong solution of gel- 
atine, to which has been added for every 5 parts 
gelatine, 1 of a solution acid chromate of lime. 
‘he mixture becomes insoluble in water under 
the action of light, in consequence of the partial 
reduction of the chromic acid. With a fresh 
preparation of the solution, cover the surfaces 
to be united as evenly as possible; press them 
together, and tie them. Expose the glass to the 
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on the oxidized cement, and the fracture can 
scarcely be recognized. — 6. Used to stop cracks 
in glass vessels to resist moisture and heat. Dis- 
solve caseine in cold saturated solution borax; 
with this solution paste strips hog’s or bullock’s 
bladder (softened in water) on the cracks of 
glass; dry at gentle heat; if the vessel is to be 
heated, coat the bladder on the outside, before 
quite dry, with a paste of a concentrated solu- 
oo of silicate of soda and quicklime, or plaster 
aris. 

GLYCERINE.—Used to mend coarse earth- 
enware, stop leaks in tin, tighten joints of wood 
and iron, etc. Mix together litharge and glycer- 
ine to the consistency of fresh putty. The arti- 
cles should not be used until the cement is hard- 
ened, requiring from 1 day toa week. This resists 
the action of water, hot or cold, and acids. 

GRINDERS’.— Used to fix pieces of glass while 
grinding and for lenses. 1. Pitch, 5 parts; wood 
ashes and hard tallow, of each 1 part; melt to- 
gether.—2. Black resin, 4 lbs.; aes iL Ibs: 
melt, and add of whiting (previously heated red 
hot and still warm), 1 1b. —8. Shellac, melted 
and applied to the pieces slightly heated. 

GUTTA-PERCHA.—Used for cementing metal, 
glass, porcelain, ivory, etc., and as putty in 
glazing. Melt together, in an iron pan, 2 parts 
common pitch and 1 part gutta-percha; stir well 
together until incorporated; then pour into 
cold water. When cold it is black, solid, and 
elastic; but it softens with heat, and may be 
used as a soft paste, or in the liquid state. It 
does not crack. 

HENSLER’S.— Used for china, glass, ete. Lith- 
arge, ya quicklime, 2 parts; white bole, 1 
part (all in fine powder); linseed-oil varnish, 
q.s. to make a paste. It is very tenacious, but 
long in drying. 

INDIANITE.—Used for uniting pieces of india- 
rubber. 1. 100 parts finely chopped rubber, 15 

arts resin, 10 parts shellac, dissolved in suffic- 
lent bisulphide carbon. — 2. India-rubber, 15 
grs.; chloroform, 2 oz.; mastic, $ oz. The 2 first- 
named to be mixed, and, after the rubber is dis- 
solved, add the mastic in powder; macerate 
for a week. 

IRON.—1. Used for cast-iron ware. 5 parts 
fire clay and 1 part fine iron filings, mixed into 
a paste with linseed oil. When hard, it resists 
heat, but does not close eracks in a stove unless 
these are held by means of a plate and rivets, as 
the expansion caused by red heat causes the ce- 
ment to crack. — 2. Clean borings or turnings 
of cast iron, 16 parts; sal ammoniac, 2 parts; 
flour of sulphur, 1 part; mix together in a mor- 
tar, and keep dry. When required for use, take 
of the mixture I part; clean borings, 20 parts; 
mix thoroughly, and add sufficient water. A 
little grindstone dust added, improves the ce- 
ment. — 8. Common salt and sifted wood ash- 
es, equal parts; make into a paste with water; 
this may be applied hot or cold. — 4. Used for 
repairing damaged places in cast-iron tanks, 
cisterns, ete. 5 parts brimstone; 2 parts black 
lead; and 2 parts cast-iron filings (posvioualy 
sifted), are melted together, taking care that the 
brimstone does not catch fire. The damaged 
place is well heated by placing a piece of red 
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hot iron upon it, and it is then stopped with the 
cement, previously heated in a ladle. — 5. Used 
for luting. Take 16 parts steel filings; 3 parts 
sal ammoniac, and 2 parts flowers of sulphur. 
This mixture can be preserved any length of 
time in dry packages. In order to lute with it, 
add to 1 part of the mixture 12 parts iron filings, 
and enough water, previously acidulated with 
sulphuric acid, to form a paste. This is now 
ready to be applied to the surfaces of the metal. 
For fine castings and small holes, the pulverized 
iron can besubstituted for iron filings. — 6. Used 
for iron joints. 4 parts fine borings or filings 
ofiron; 2 parts potter’s clay; 1 part pounded 
potsherds; make into a paste with salt and wa- 
ter. When this cement is allowed to concrete, 
it becomes very hard.— 7. (See Fire-proof.) 

IVORY.—Dissolve 1 part of isinglass and 2 of 
white glue in 80 of water; strain and evaporate 
to 6 parts; add 1-30 part of gum mastic, dis- 
solved in } part alcohol and 1 part white zine. 
When required for use, warm and shake it. 
Used also for mother of pearl. 

JAPANESE.—This elegant cement is made by 
mixing rice flour intimately with cold water, and 
then gently boiling it. It 1s white and transpar- 
ent. Papers pasted by this cement will not sep- 
arate at the joining, which makes it useful in the 
preparation of curious paper articles, as tea- 
trays, ladies’ dressing boxes, etc., which require 
layers of papers to be cemented. It is prefer- 
able to common paste. It answers well for 

asting into books the copies of writings taken 

y copying machines on unsized silver paper. 
With this composition, made with asmall quan- 
tity of water, that it may have a consistency 
similar to plastic clay, models, busts, statues, bas- 
reliefs, etc., may be formed. When dry, the arti- 
cles made of it are susceptible of a high polish, : 
and are durable. 

JET.—Sheilac is the only cement used by jew- 
ellers forjet articles. The edges should be warm 
before applying the cement. Should the joint 
be in sight, by smoking the shellac before ap- 
plying, it will be rendered the same color as the 


et. 

JEWELLERS’.—1. Dissolve 5 or 6 pieces gum 
mastic, the size of a large pea, in just as much 
methylated spirit as will render it liquid. Soften 
isinglass, by steeping in water; having dried it, 
dissolve as much in good brandy as will make 
a 2 oz. vial of strong glue, to which add 2 small 
bits of gam ammoniacum, rubbing until dissol- 
ved. Mix the two solutions; keep in a close 
vial; and when used, set the vial in boiling 
water. — 2. Put in a bottle 2 oz. isinglass and 1 
oz. best gum Arabic; cover with proof spirits; 
cork loosely, and place the bottle in a vessel of 
water, and boil it till a thorough solution is ef- 
fected; then strain it for use. 

LAMP. — The cement, commonly used for 
fastening the tops on kerosene lamps, is plaster 
Paris, mixed with alum water to the consistency 
of paste; this is porous and quickly penetrated 
by the kerosene. A cement which has not this 
defect is made with 3 parts resin, 1 part caustic 
soda, and 5 parts water. This is mixed with 4 
its weight plaster Paris. It sets firmly in about 
2 hour, aud is said to have great adhesive pow- 
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er, not to be permeable to kerosene, a low conduc- | 


tor of heat, and but superficially attacked by wa- 
ter. Zine white, white lead, or precipitated 
chalk, may be used instead of the plaster, but 
when they are used the cement will be longer 
in hardening. 

LEATHER. —1. Common glue and isinglass, 
equal parts; soak 10 hours in enough water to 
cover. Bring gradually to boiling heat, and add 
pure tannin until the whole appears like white 
of an egg. Buff the surfaces to be joined. Ap- 
py this cement warm, and clamp firmly. —2. 

sed by shoemakers for invisible patching. To 
10 parts bisulphide carbon and 1 part spirits 
turpentine, add enough gutta-percha to make a 
tough, thickly flowing liquid. The surfaces to 
ae must be freed from grease, by laying 
acloth upon them, and applying a hot iron for 
atime. The coat is applied to both surfaces, 
and Oa pi made till the joints are dry. —- 3. 
Used for earthenware, china, glass, or leather ; 
for harness, belts for machinery, andcloth belts 
for cracker machines fur bakers. Ale, 1 pt.; best 
Russia isinglass, 2 0z.; put into a glue kettle, 
and boil until the isinglass is dissolved; then 
add 4 oz. best common glue and dissolve it with 
the other; slowly add y oz. boiled linseed oil, 
stirring while adding, till mixed. When cold, 
it appears like india-rubber. To use, dissolve 
what you need ina suitable quantity of ale to 
the consistence of thick glue. If for leather, 
shave off as if for sewing, apply with a brush 
while hot, laying a weight to keep the joint firm- 
ly pressed for 6 to 10 hours, or over night. — 
4, A mixture of india-rubber and shellac varn- 
ish; or astrong solution of common isinglass, 
with a little diluted alcohol added to it, makes a 
very adhesive cement. — 5. Gutta-percha, 1 Ib.; 
india-rubber, 4 0z.; pitch, 2 oz.; shellac, 1 0z.; 
oil, 2 oz. melt, and use hot. —6. Used for 
invisible patching on shoes. Put 2 oz. sulph- 
uret carbon and $ oz. gutta-percha into a wide- 
mouthed bottle. Shake occasionally till the 
latter is dissolved. Dust the shoes with finely 
powdered rosin; shave the edges of the patch 
thin and roughen them; apply the cement, and 
press with a warm iron. 

LEATHER, To Gutta-Percha.— Used for ee 
sheet gutta-percha to leather, such as soles o 
shoes, ete. Gutta-percha, 50 lbs.; Venice tur- 
pentine, 40 lbs.; shellac, 4 Ibs.; caoutchoue, 1 
1b.; liquid storax, 5 Ibs. The Venice turpentine 
should be first heated; then the gutta-percha 
and shellac added; the orderin which the other 
materials is added is not important; incorpor- 
ate thoroughly and do not burn the mixture. 

LEATHER, To Metal.—1. Steep the leather in 
an infusion of hot nut-galls; wash the metal 
with hot gelatine, and press the leather firmly 
on the surface. — 2. Take 56 lbs. good common 
glue; melt, and add 384 Ibs. gum ammoniac; 
stir well, till reduced to an even mass; remove 
from the fire, and pour in gradually 8% Ibs. ni- 
tric acid, and incorporate with the rest. This 
has been proved to be the best among metal 
binders, because not susceptible to the action of 
oil. Gelatine dissolved in acetic acid, forms a 
cement that will fasten leather to metal, and that 
will not be affected by bisulphide of carbon. 
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LUTES. —- Used to make tight joints without 
really effecting a tenacious union between the 
parts. — 1. Linseed meal, either alone or mixed 
with an equal weight of whiting, and made into 
a stiff paste with water. It soon becomes hard 
and tough. — 2. Ground almond cake, from 
which the oil has been pressed, mixed as the 
preceding. It is capable of resisting the action 
of the fumes of volatile oils, spirits, weak acids, 
etc., for some time. This, and the preceding, 
are much used for stills, retorts, and other ves- 
sels, that are not exposed to a heat higher than 
820° F. — 3. Used as a coating for glass vessels, to 
preserve them from injury from exposure to 
the fire. Pipe clay natal horse dung, made into 
paste with water. This composition is used by 
the pipe makers, and will stand unharmed the 
extremest heat ofthe kiln for 24 hours. Applied 
by spreading on paper. — 4. Dissolve 1 part in- 
dia-rubber in 2 parts linseed oil, by heat, and 
work into a stiff paste with 8 parts, or as much 
as is sufficient, of stiff clay. — 5. Powdered clay 
or whiting, made into putty with water and 
boiled linseed oil. Commonly known as “fat 
lute.” — 6. Used for joining crucibles which are 
to be exposed to a strong heat. A mixture of 
powdered clay and ground bricks,made up with 
water, or a solution of borax. 

MAHOGANY.—1. Used to fill cracks and holes 
in furniture. Melt 4 oz. beeswax, and add 1 oz. 
red lead, and enough yellow ochre to_produce 
tint required. — 2. Shellac, melted and colored 
as above. Red putty is also used. - 

MAISSIAT’S.—Used as a waterproof and air- 
tight covering for corks, bungs, ete. India-rub- 
ber, melted with about 15 per cent. of either 
beeswax or tallow; quicklime, in powder, is 
gradually added; and the heat continued until 
change of odor shows that combination has 
taken place, and until a proper consistence is 
obtained. 

MARBLE. — 1. (Ixcene’s). Admirable for in- 
ternal decorations, and from its extreme hard- 
nessis durable. Baked gypsum, or plaster Paris, 
steeped in a saturated solution of alum, and 
then recalcined, and reduced to powder. For use 
itis mixed up with water, as plaster Paris. It may 
be colored or tinted of any shade, by diffusing 
mineral colors (levigated, if in powder) through 
the water which is used to mix the cement. A 
pleasing tint is given to this cement by adding 
a little solution of green copperas to the alum 
liquor. — 2. Water, 1 gal.; glue, 8 lbs.; white 
lead, 4 0z.; alcohol, 1 qt.; mix. If cold weath- 
er, warm the bottle until the cement is dissolv- 
ed; then rub on the broken parts; put together, 
and retain in place until dry. — 8. Gum Arab- 
ic, 1 lb.; make into thick mucilage; add to it 

owdered plaster Paris, 1}1bs.; sifted quicklime, 

oz.; mix; heat the marble and apply the mix- 
ture. —4. Melt together 8 parts resin, and 1 part 
wax; when melted, stir in 4 or 5 parts plaster 
Paris. The pieces to be joined should be made 
hot. — 5. Procure a small piece quicklime fresh 
from anewly burnt kiln; slake with white of 
an egg; wash the fractured parts clean, and ap- 

nly. — 6. Used for mending marble or stone. 
Tix 20 parts litharge and 1 part freshly burned 
lime in dry powder, This is made into a putty 
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with linseed oil. It sets in a few hours, and 
appears like light stone. 

METAL, To Fibrous Material—An amalgam 
composed of good glue dissolved in hot vinegar, 
with 4 its volume of white pine pitch, also hot. 
This composition, it is said, will give a sure and 
certain result with any metal.— 2. Used for 
brass and wood. Best gelatine, 1 part; glacial 
acetic acid, 1 part; soak the gelatine in cold wa- 
ter, until it has swollen up and become soft; 
throw away the water, and dissolve the gelatine 
in the acetic acid, applying gentle heat if neces- 
sary. — 8. Melt rosin, and stir in calcined plas- 
ter until reduced to a paste, to which add_boil- 
ed oil until of the consistency of honey; apply 
warm. — 4. Melt rosin, 180 parts; stir in burnt 
umber, 80 parts; calcined plaster, 15 parts; and 
boiled oil, 8 parts. — 5. Mix thoroughly to- 
gether 4 parts carpenter’s glue and 1 part Ven- 
Ice turpentine. 

METAL, To Glass.—1. Take 1 1b. shellac, dis- 
solved in 1 pt. strong methylated spirit, to which 
is to be added .05 part of solution of india-rub- 
ber in carbon bisulphide. — 2. A mixture of 2 
parts finely ground litharge and 1 part white 
lead; work toa paste with 3 parts boiled oil and 
1 part copal varnish; add more litharge and 
white lead as required. — 3. 4 oz. thick solution 
glue; 2 oz. linseed oil varnish; 1 oz. turpentine; 
mix, and boil together in a close vessel. The 
metal and glass to be joined should be clamp- 
ed for 48 hours, after Baines cemented. — 4. Co- 
pal varnish, 15 parts; drying oil, 5 parts; tur- 
pentine, 3 parts; melt in a water bath, and add 
10 parts slaked lime. 

METALLIC.—An alloy of copper, prepared as 
follows, is capable of attaching itself firmly to 
the surfaces of metal, glass and porcelain. From 
20 to 80 parts tinely divided copper (obtained 
by the reduction of oxide of copper with hydro- 
gen, or by precipitation from solution of its 
sulphate with zinc) are made into a paste with 
oil vitriol; 70 parts mercury are then added, and 
the whole well triturated; when the amalga- 
mation is complete, theacidis removed by wash- 
ing with boiling water, and the compound is al- 
lowed to cool. In 10 or 12 hours it becomes 
sufficiently hard to receive a polish, and scratch 
tin or gold. 

MICA.—Used for joining sheets of mica. Clear 
gelatine, softened by souking it in a little cold 
water, andthe excess of water pressed out by gen- 
tly squeezing it ina cloth; then heated over a 
water bath until it begins to melt, and just 
enough hot proof spirit stirred in to makeit fluid. 
To each pt.of this solution gradually add, while 
stirring, ee sal ammoniacand 14 0z. gum mas- 
tic, previously dissolved in 4 oz. rectified spirit. 
It must be warmed to liquefy it for use, and kept 
in stoppered bottles when not required. This ce- 
ment, when properly prepared, resists cold wa- 
ter and is colorless. 

MICROSCOPIC.—Used for mounting sete 
objects for the microscope. Put into a bottle 
2 parts isinglass and 1 part gum Arabic; cover 
with proof spirit; cork the bottle loosely; place 
in water, and boil it till a solution is effected ; 
strain for use. 

MILK. — 1. Snugly tie together the different 


parts to be united, and lay in the pail while 
inilking. After thoroughly drying, the pieces 
will be firmly united, and will remain together a 
long time if not soaked. — 2. Take fresh, warm 
milk, and turn it into a basin over the fire; 


| into this lay the article to be mended, firmly 


tied together. Heat until scalding hot; then 
remoye, and dry. 

MILLSTONE.—1. Emery of the proper grain 
mixed with melted borax in slight excess, — 2. 
For a French burr millstone, a good cement can 
be made of alum and powdered burrstone; plas- 
ter Paris is generally used to cover the stone 
after making the joints with the cement. 

OIL STONE.—Dissolve isinglass in the smallest 
quantity of proof spirit by the aid of gentle heat 
(over a water bath). In 2 oz. of this dissolve 
10 gr. gum ammoniacum ; triturate to effect so- 
lution; then add $dr. gum mastic dissolved in 8 
dr. rectified spirit. Stir well and keep stopper- 
ed. Liquefy by gentle heat when required for 
use. Clean the stone with hot lye, rinse thor- 
oughly, and dry before cementing. 

OPTICIAN’S.—1.Shellacsoftened with rectified 
spirit or wood naphtha. For fine work.— 2. 
Beeswax, 1 0z.; resin, 15 02z.; melt. and add whit- 
ing (previously made red hot and still warm), 4 
oz. — 3. Resin, 1 lb.; melt, and add plaster 
Paris, dry, 4 0z.— 4. Pitch, 5 parts ; wood ash- 
es, 1 part; tallow, 1 part, less or more, accord- 
ing to the temperature of the season. — 5. A 
useful cement for many purposes. Itis employ- 
ed by opticians for uniting the lenses of achro- 
matic objectives. For this purpose it must be 
pure and colorless. It is bleached by exposure 
to sunlight. If too thick, it may be thinned by 
benzole. In cementing the 2 parts of an achro- 
matic lens together, the surfaces should be well 
c‘eaned, and the glasses, previously warmed, 
lay on some surface that will not scratch them. 
By means of a rod of glass or metal, place a 
drop of balsam on the centre of one lens, and 
gently lower the other down upon it. Now ap- 
ply a slight pressure, and the dark disc in the 
centre, indicative of optical contact, will rapid- 
ly increase in size, until the balsam reaches the 
margin and begins to ooze out. By means of a 
piece of soft string, if the lenses are large, ora 
spring clip, if they are small, the lenses should 
be held firmly together, and exposed to a gen- 
tle heat in an oven that is cooling, or before a 
fire, until the balsam at the edges has become 
hard and dry. The string or clip may then be 
removed, and all traces of balsam, first by scrap- 
ing,and afterwards witha little benzole or ether. 
The above directions, modified to suit cireum- 
stances, apply to the cementing of glasses for 
transparencies or opal pictures; also to the var- 
nishing of magic lantern slides, and the pro- 
tection of any transparent surfaces from the 
air. 

PARIS, or SEA SHELL.—Used for mending 
shells and other specimens of natural history. 
1. It is composed of gum Arabic, 5 parts; sugar 
candy, 2 parts; and white lead enough to color. 
— 2. A bit of isinglass boiled in spirits of wine. 

PEASLEY.—Prepare a solution of 200 parts 
white gluein water; another, of 50 parts isinglass, 
3 parts gum Arabic, and 3 parts tragacanth; and 
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finally, another of 1 part shellac in alcohol. 
Then pour these 8 solutions together; mix them 
with 24 parts white lead, and add 12 parts best 
glycerine, and 200 parts alcohol. The mastic ob- 
tained should be immediately put up in bottles, 
and well corked. 

PLUMBERS’.—Used to fix the pieces of metal 
while cutting, and also to secure seals and tools 
in their handles. Black resin melted with about 
an equal weight of brick dust. Sometimes a 
little pitch or tallow is added. It grows harder 
and improves every time it is melted. 

PORCELAIN.—1. 2 parts isinglass are soaked 
in water until swollen; the water is then poured 
off, and the isinglass is dissolved in dicokol by 
heat. 1 part mastic is then dissolved in 3 parts 
alcohol, andadded to the above solution; then 1 
part gum ammoniacum. The solution is well 
shaken, and evaporated to the consistency of 
strong glue, when it solidifies on cooling. For 
use, the cement and the articles themselves 
must be warmed. — 2. Used to unite glass, met- 
al, porcelain, etc., quite firmly. Add plaster 
Paris to a strong solution alum, till of the con- 
sistency of cream. It is probably suited for 
large rather than small surfaces. 

RUBBER.—1. Pieces of india-rubber may be 
united by means of the pasty mass obtained by 
acting upon pure rubber by its appropriate 
solvents. These are sulphuric ether, coal-tar, 
naphtha, bisulphide of carbon, caoutchoucin, and 
oil of turpentine. As it is difficult to dissolve 
rubber on the small scale, and, as the cement 
may be bought ready made, it is hardly worth 
while to enlarge upon its preparation. Those 
who wish to try it, will probably succeed best by 
cutting pure rubber (not that which has been 
vulcanized) into thin slices, boiling it in water 
so as to soften and expand it, and then digesting 
it in hot coal tar, naphtha, or oil of turpentine. 
Several days are required to effect the solution. 
When used for uniting rubber, the surfaces to 
be joined must be fresh; the surfaces should be 
either pared with a knife or rasped with a file. 
They may then be coated with the cement, press- 
ed firmly together, and exposed to a gentle heat 
for a few days. — 2. For mending india-rubber 
shoes, boots, and apparatus, when the regular 
rubber cement cannot be obtained, the following 
directions are given: Cut 2 lbs. caoutchouc in- 
to thin, small slices ; put them in a vessel of tin- 
ned sheet iron, and pour over 12 to 14 lbs. sulph- 
ide carbon. For the promotion of solution, 
place the vessel in another containing water, 

reviously heated to about 86° Fahr. The so- 
ution will take place, put the fluid will thicken 
soon, and thus render the application difficult. 
To prevent this thickening, a solution of caout- 
choue and resin in spirits of turpentine must be 
added to the solution of caoutchouc in sulphide 
of carbon, and in such quantity that the mix- 
ture obtains the consistency of a thin paste. The 
solution of caoutchouc and resin in spirit of tur- 
pes should be prepared as follows: Cut 1 
b. cavutchouc into thin, small slices ; heat over 
a moderate coal fire until the caoutchouc be- 
comes fluid; then add 41b. powdered resin, and 
melt both materials at a moderate heat ; when 
these materials are fluid, gradually add 3 or 4 
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Ibs. spirit turpentine in small portions, and stir 
well; by the addition of the last solution rapid 
hardening will be prevented, and a mixture ob- 
tained which fully answers the purpose of glue- 
ing rubber surfaces, etc. —8. Used for uniting 
leather or rubber that has not been vulcanized. 
16 parts gutta-percha; 4 parts india-rubber; 2 
parts common caulker’s pitch ; 1 part linseed 
oil; melt together, and use hot. 

RUBBER, To Wood, Metal or Glass.—Used to 
fasten gum covering on iron rollers. Melt to- 
gether over a gentle fire equal parts black pitch 
and gutta-percha. If this is required to set 
very hard, 1 part powdered shellac may be add- 
ed. The addition of 1-10 part caoutchoue clip- 
pings makes it more adhesive, but prevents, in 
a measure, its final hardening. This cement 
should be used hot. 

SAFETY ENVELOPE. — To be used in 2 por- 
tions, neither being of any value till moistened 
and joined to the other. One portion is com- 

osed of a preparation of chromium, and is made 

y dissolving crystallized chromic acid in wa- 
ter, in the proportion of 2.5 grams of acid to 15 
grams of water; 15 grams of ammonia are add- 
ed to this, and then about 10 drops sulphuric 
acid are added, with finally 80 grams eh hate 
of ammonia and 4 grams white paper. The 2d 
preparation is made by dissolving isinglass in 
dilute acetic acid (1 part acid to7 parts water). 
This cement is designed chiefly for envelopes, 
and in using it the chromium preparation is ap- 
plied to the back of the envelope, and the isin- 
glass to the flap. On wetting the flap and pressing 
it down, the two preparations meet and form a 
firm and insoluble cement, binding the paper 
against every effort to open it. The materials 
may be applied in the same manner to other uses. 

SAND SLAG.—A good hydraulic cement from 

blast furnace slag is made by selecting such 
pernene of it as are readily dissolved in dilute 
rydrochloric acid. On subjecting it to the ac- 
tion of the acid, silica is thrown down, which is 
afterward to be washed, dried, and pulverized; 
1 part of this is to be mixed with 9 parts pow- 
dered slag and the necessary quantity slacked 
lime. This matter soon hardens, and rivals 
Portland cement in its durability. 

SEAL ENGRAVERS’.—Common brick dust and 
resin melted together in an earthen pipkin; 
with this the handles of loose knives and forks 
may also be fastened. 

SECTIONS OF CAST-IRON WHEELS.—Used 
for fastening stone to stone, oriron toiron. Make 
a paste of pure oxide lead, litharge, and concen- 
trated glycerine. 

STEAM BOILER.—Used to stop cracks and 
leaks in iron boilers, stoves, etc. 1. Dried clay, 
in powder, 6 lbs.; iron filings, 1 1b. Make intoa 
paste with boiled linseed oil. —2. Powdered 
litharge, 2 parts; very fine sand, 2 parts; slaked 
quicklime, 1 part. Mix all together. To use, 
mix the proper quantity with boiled linseed oil, 
and apply quick. It gets hard very soon. — 
3. This cement offers great impermeability and 
strength. Itis prepared by an intimate mix- 
ture of 6 parts graphite finely ground; 8 parts 
slaked lime; 8 parts sulphate baryta, and 7 parts 
linseed oil varnish. 
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STEAM-PIPE JOINTS.—1. Sal ammoniac, 2 0z.; 
sublimed sulphur, 1 0z.; fine cast-iron turnings, 
1 1b.; mix ina mortar, and keep dry; when to 
be used, mix with 20 times its eentty of clean 
iron filings, and triturate the whole in a mortar; 
then wet with water until of proper consistence. 
— 2. Used for iron steam pipes. 2 parts lith- 
arge; 1 part ba slaked lime, and 1 part fine 
dry sand. Combine thoroughly, and add suf- 
ficient hot linseed oil varnish to form a paste. It 
sets hard quickly, and must be freshly prepared 
every time it isrequired. Apply only when the 
cement is hot. — 8. Good linseed oil varnish 
ground with equal weights white lead, oxide of 
manganese and pipe clay. —4. White lead, 
ground in oil, 10 parts; black oxide of mangan- 
ese, 3 parts; litharge, 1 part. Reduce to the 
proper consistency with boiled linseed oil, and 
apply. — 5. Mix finely ground soapstone with a 
little plumbago and mica in it, into a paste, with 
an equal weight plaster Paris, and the proper 
quantity of water, and cast in flat bricks or in semi- 
cylindrical, well-oiled molds, to fitthe pipes, ete. 

SULPHUR.—Roll sulphur is frequently used 
alone as a cement for fastening iron barsin holes 
drilled in stone. The addition of brick dust, 
sand or resin, lessens its liability to crack. When 
the yellow color of brimstone is an objection, a 
litle plumbago may be mixed with it. 

TURNERS’.—1. Melt 1 1b. resin in a pan over 
the fire; when melted add } 1b. pitch; when 
these are boiling add brick dust until, by drop- 
pany a little on a cold stone, it is hard enough. 

n winter it may be necessary to add a little tal- 
low. By means of this cement a piece of wood 
may be fastened to the chuck, which will hold 
when cool, and when the work is finishedit may 
be removed by a smart stroke with the tool. 
Any traces of the cement may be removed from 
the work by means of benzine. —- 2. 16 parts 
whiting are finely. powdered and heated to red- 
ness; when cold, this is mixed with 16 parts 
black resin and 1 part beeswax, the latter hav- 
ing been previously melted together, and the 
whole stirred till of uniform consistence. 

UNIVERSAL. -—1. Used for cementing wood, 
iron, leather, glass, paper, and almost-all kinds 
of household materials. Best isinglass, } 02.5 
rub it between the hands until it breaks into a 
powder; put ina bottle, and put as much com- 
mon aceticacid to it as will wetthe mass through; 
stand the bottle in some boiling water, and the 
paste will dissolve and be fit to use at once; it 
will be solid when cold, but is easily warmed 
up the same as before. Leave the cork out 
when warming, or thereis danger of bursting the 
bottle. — 2. Used for repairing fractured bodies 
of all] kinds. White lead ground upon aslab with 
linseed oil varnish, and “Tok from contact with 
air. It requires a few weeks to harden. — 3. 
When stone oriron are to be cemented together, 
a compound of equal parts sulphur with pitch 
answers very well. 

VARLEY’S.—Black resin, 16 parts; beeswax, 
1 part; melt; add whiting (sifted, dried by a 
a dull red heat, and allowed to cool), 16 parts ; 
and stir until cold. 

WATERGLASS. or SILICATE OF SODA. —A|so 
called “soluble glass,” and when mixed with the 
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following forms a good cement for mending orna- 
ments and vessels of zinc, sticking alike well to 
metals, stone and wood.—1. Finely pulverized 
or levigated stibnite (gray antimony, or black 
sulphide of antimony) will produce ‘a dark ce- 
ment, which, after burnishing with an agate, 
will present a metallic appearance. — 2. Pulver- 
ized cast iron; a gray cement.—s. Zinc dust (so- 
called zine gray). An exceedingly hard, gray 
cement, which, after burnishing, will exhibit the 
white and brilliant appearance of metallic zine. 
—4. Used for glass, earthernware, and porcelain. 
tub together 1 part fine pulverized glass, and 
2 parts pulverized fluorspar, and add enough 
waterglass solution to give it consistency. — 5. 
Used for edges and joints of stone and marble 
slabs. Waterglass mixed with hydraulic cement 
to a thick dough. It is well to mix but a little 
at a time, as it hardens very quickly. 

WATERPROOF, or HYDRAULIC. — 1. Shellac, 
4 0z.; borax, 1 oz.; boil in a little water until dis- 
solved, and heat to a paste. — 2. 10 parts carbon 
disulphide and 1 part oil turpentine are mixed, 
and as much gutta-percha added as will readil 
dissolve. — 8. Melt together equal parts sith 
and gutta percha; apply warm, and press the 
parts firmly together until cold. — 4. Used for ° 
glass, porcelain, etc. Simple shellac, made up 
into sticks, is commonly sold for such cement. 
The articles to be cemented are warmed suffi- 
ciently to melt the shellac brought into contact 
with them. It is not adapted for flexible objects, 
as it cracks, and will not withstand heat or al- 
cohol. — 5. Take alcohol, 1 pt.; sandarac, 1 0z.; 
mastic, 1 02.3 common white turpentine, 1 oz; 
glue, isinglass, and water sufficient. Dissolve 
the sandarac and mastic in the spirit, then add 
the turpentine to the solution. Make some 
strong glue, and add to it a good pinch of isin- 
glass. Heat the alcoholic varnish until the liq- 
uid begins to boil; then stir in the warm glue; 
the amount of liquid glue to be added is deter- 
mined by noting the point at which, after thor- 
ough mixture, a magma or thin paste is formed 
capable of being strained through a cloth. When 
required for use, the strained mixture is to be 
warmed and applied like glue. A junction is 
effected which is not destroyed by cold water, 
and only after a time by hot water or ordinary 
saline solutions. — 6. 2 gills litharge; 2 gills 
plaster Paris; 2 gills fine, dry white sande a 
gill finely powdered rosin; sift, and keep them 
for use, when they should be made into putty by . 
mixing them with boiled linseed oil, to which a 
little dryer has been added. Use within 12 
hours after being mixed. 

WHITE.—Beeswax, 1 0z.; resin 4 0z.; powdered 
plaster Paris, 5 0z.; melt together; to use, warm 
the edges, and use the cement warm. 

WOOD, To Metai, Glass, etc. — Dissolve isin- 
glass in acetic acid, in such quantites that it be- 
comes solid when cold. When applied let it be 
heated. It resists moisture well. 

ZEIODELITE. — Used for uniting stones or 
bricks and for cementing iron rods into holes 
cut in stone. 19 parts sulphur and 42 parts 
powdered glass or earthenware, mixed together 
by heating the sulphur. 

ZINC.—(Sorel’s.) The following composition 


forms an excellent material for molding or for 
unitin stone, etc. Mix commercial zine white 
with 3 its bulk fine sand, adding a solution 
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chloride of zine of 1.26 specific gravity, and rub 
the whole together in a mortar. The mixture 
must be applied at once, as it hardens quickly. 


—— — 
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REMARKS.—Common glue is generally pre- 
pared from waste pieces of hides and skins, the 
refuse of tanneries and offal of slaughter houses. 
They should be kept dry to prevent decomposi- 
tion. Before conversion into glue they are steep- 
ed in weak milk of lime, well worked in water, 
and exposed to air for 24 hours; then placed 
in a copper boiler, # filled with water, and fur- 
nished with a perforated false bottom to prevent 
burning, and as much is piled on as will fill the 
vessel. Heat is applied, and gentle boiling con- 
tinued until the liquor, on cooling, becomes a 
gelatinous mass. The clear portion is then run 
off into another vessel, kept hot by a water bath, 
and allowed to repose some hours to deposit, 
when it is run into the congealing boxes and 
placed in a cool situation. The next morning 
the gelatinous mass is turned out upon boards 
wetted with water, and cut horizontally into 
thin cakes with a stretched piece of brass wire, 
and into smaller cakes with a moistened flat 
knife. These cakes are placed upon nettings to 
dry, after which they are dipped one by one in 
hot water, and slightly rubbed with a brush 
wetted with boiling water, to give them a gloss; 
they are lastly stove dried forsale. The undis- 
solved skins left in the copper are treated with 
water, and the operation repeated again and 
again. The first runnings peeaues the best glue. 
Refuse matter from the tanners and leather 
dressers yields, on an average, when dried, 50 
per cent. of its weight in glue. To bleach com- 
mon glue, soak in moderately strong acetic acid 
for 2 days; drain, place on a sieve, and wash 
well with cold water; dry on a warm plate. 

BANK-NOTE.—(Sce East Indian, or rae 

BOTANICAL.—1. Used for mounting ferns, an 
made as follows: 5 parts gum Arabic; 3 parts 
white sugar; 2 parts starch; add very little wa- 
ter, and boil,stirring until thick and white. — 2. 
For moss work: Clarified glue, dissolved in water 
to the thickness of molasses; add a thickening 
of flour and water while the glue is boiling, until 
about as thick as clear starch; use hot. Put on 
the moss and the surface to which it is to be ap- 
plied. The moss and lichen on old board fences 
or old shingled roofs is better, because it has 
a more even surface than that from walls and 
rocks. Peel it from the wood and remove all 
the bark, dirt and dust. The thinner it. is, the 
better it will adhere. It works better damp, and 
if gathered before being used, should be kept in 
a cellar, and sprinkled occasionally. 

DRAIPER’S.—3 parts gluein small pieces; cov- 
er with 8 parts water; let stand for several hours; 
then add # part hydrochloric acid and 1 part 
sulphate zinc, and expose the whole to a tem- 

erature of 178° to 192° Fabr., during 10 or 12 

ours. The compound does not gelatinize; it 
only needs to be allowed to settle. A most useful 
agent for joining purposes. 


EAST INDIAN, or PORTABLE. — Useful for 
many purposes, such as repairing book-binding, 
leather goods, bank bills, parchments, etc. For 
use, hold it over steam a moment, or wet it with 
the tongue and rub on the surfaces to be cement- 
ed. It is strong, and is prepared as follows: 2 
lbs. white shell glue; boil and strain until clear; 
then boil 8 0z. Cooper’s isinglass to a creamy 
consistency ; mix the 2 substances while hot in 
a clean double glue pot; add 1 lb. good brown 
sugar to the mass, and boil, stirring until thick; 
pour off into shallow pans; when nearly cold, 
cut in pieces for the desk or pocket. 

FIRE-PROOF.—Take the best glue; pour on 
an equal quantity of water; soak over night ; 
melt it over a gentle heat, and add fine Paris 
white, or white lead; mix well, and add a little 
acetic acid, carbolic acid, or any ethereal oil, to 
prevent putrefaction. This cement is adapted 
for flexible objects, like leather. It will not 
withstand boiling water. 

HAT MAKERS’.— This is prepared from the 
tendons of cattle. It is brown and soft; grows 
moist in damp weather, but it does not render 
felt brittle like other varieties. 

LABELING ON METAL.—1. Take good yellow 
glue, break it into small pieces, and soak a few 

ours in cold water; pour off the supernatant 
water; place the glue in a wide-mouthed bottle; 
add sufficient glacial acetic acid to cover the 
glue, and facilitate solution by standing the bot- 
tle in warm water. This glue will stick any- 
thing. — 2. Add a little chloride of calcium to 
glue; this will prevent cracking and make it 
adhere to metal, glass, ete. ‘ 

LIQUID.—1. The addition of a little nitric 
acid will prevent the glue from becoming solid. 
It is supposed that this is substantially the form- 
ula for making the well-known Spalding’s glue, 
but this is doubtful. The addition of this sub- 
stance injures the glue, however, as it is even- 
tually decomposed.—2. 1 part refined glue brok- 
en, to 4 or 5 parts saccharate of lime; on warm- 
ing the glue dissolves, and remains liquid when 
cold. It can be varied to make any thickness 
desired. The saccharate of lime is prepared 
by taking 1 part crushed sugar and dissolving 
in 3 parts water; adding to the sugar } its weight 
slacked lime, and heating to 145° or 165°, and 
allowing it to macerate several days, with fre- 
quent shaking; then let it settle, and pour off 
the clear liquid for use. This is equal to the 
prepared glue sold for scrap book use. — 8. Best 
white glue, 16 0z.; white lead, dry, 4 0z.; rain- 
water, 2 pts.; alcohol, 4 oz. With constant stir- 
ring, dissolve the glue and lead in the water by 
means of a water bath. Add the alcohol, and 
continue the heat for a few minutes. Lastly, 
pour into bottles while hot. — 4. A bottle # full 
common glue; fill up with common whisky ; 
cork, and set by for 3 or 4 days. — 5. Dissolve 1 
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Ib. best glue in 14 pts. water, and add 1 pt. vine- 
gar. It 1s ready for use any time without warm- 


ing. 

MARINE.—This is probably the strongest ce- 
ment known; when well made and properly 
applied, it will unite wood, metal, glass, leather, 
etc., with a strength that is astonishing. 1. Dis- 
solve 3 parts shellac and 1 part india-rubber, in 
separate vessels, in ether free from alcohol, ap- 
plying a gentle heat; when dissolved, mix the two 
solutions. Use rectified sulphuric ether and un- 
vulcanized india-rubber. When the india-rub- 
ber has become softened, break into small pieces, 
and stir until a soft mass is obtained. Itis well 
to cut the rubber into small pieces before pour- 
ing the ether on, but the mass must be frequent- 
ly stirred. Pour the solution of shellac into the 
rubber, and incorporate by stirring. This is a 
modification of the famous marine glue, and re- 
sists water, both hot and cold, and most acids 
and alkalies. Ifthinned by admixture of ether, 
and applied as a varnish to leather, along the 
seams, It renders them water-tight and almost 
impossible to separate. — 2. India-rubber, 15 
to 20 gr.; chloroform, 2 fl. 0z.; dissolve, and 
add powdered mastic, 4 0z.; keep corked, and in 
a cool place. — 8. Finely divided india-rubber, 
1 part, dissolved in crude naphtha, 40 parts. The 
solution is complete in 10 or 12 days, if repeat- 
edly agitated. To it is then added gum lac, 2 
parts by weight to 1 of solution. The com- 
poe is then placed in an iron vessel over the 

re, and constantly thinned till homogeneous. 
It is then poured on a slab to cool, When it is 
broken up, and put by for use. India-rubber 
is sometimes omitted, in which case the propor- 
tions will be 1 part naphtha and 2 parts lac. 
For use, the cement is heated to 212° Fahr.,in a 
vessel of copper or cast iron, and is brushed in 
thin layers on the surfaces to be joined; these 
are then brought into contact, and strongly 
pressed. Ifthe surfaces are so wide that the ce- 
ment becomes cool before the operation is fin- 
ished, it is well to pass a hot iron, at about 140° 
Fahr., overit. It is valuable for repairing brok- 
en wood, cementing molds used in foundries, 
caulking ships, joining blocks of marble or gran- 
ite, and for uniting wood and iron. It can be 
made as hard as Tested by increasing the lac. 
— 3. Caoutchouc, 1 0z.; genuine asphaltum, 2 
oz.; benzole or naphtha, q.s. The caoutchoue 
is first dissolved by digestion and occasional agi- 
tation, and the asphalt gradually added. The 
solution should have the consistence of molasses. 

METAL.—Melt the glue as usual, and to every 
pt. add 2 spoonfuls, each, of powdered resin 
and powdered brickdust; incorporate together, 
and it will hold the metal much faster than 
plain glue. 

MINERAL.—Starch, 2 dr.; white sugar, 1 0z.; 

um arabic, 2 dr.; water to dissolve. Dissolve 
the gum, add the sugar, and boil until the 
starch is cooked. It is very adhesive, never be- 
comes brittle or scales off from stones or other 
hard substances. In a geological cabinet it is 
simply invaluable. 

MOUTH, or LIP.—(See East Indian or Port- 
able.) 1. Soak 4 oz. best glue and 1 oz. isinglass 
in water until soft; pour off superfluous water, 
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and add 1 oz. brown sugar; melt together with 
a gentle heat, until thick; pour into a flat-bot- 
tomed dish; if placed on ice,so much the better, 
as it will prevent the glue sticking to it. When 
solid cut into cakes.—2. Glue, 5 0z.; sugar, 1 0z.; 
dissolved in water, boiled down, poured into 
molds, and dried. — 38. Isinglass and parchment 
glue, each, 1 0z.; sugar candy and gum traga- 
canth, each, 2 dr.; add to them 1 oz. water; boil 
the whole to the consistence of glue; form into 
small rolls, This glue, wetted with the tongue 
and rubbed on the edges of paper, silk, etc., will, 
on their being laid together and suffered to dry, 
unite them as firmly as any other part of the 
surface. 

PARCHMENT. — Parchment shavings, 1 1b.; 
water,6 qts.; boil until dissolved; then strain 
and evaporate to proper consistence ; use a wa- 
ter-bath if mates light colored. 

POTATO STARCH. — Pour upon 11 lbs. best 
potato starch a mixture of 7 oz. pure nitric acid 
and 4 lbs., 6 0z., soft water; stir together, and let 
stand 24 hours at the temperature of about 80° 
Fahr., stirring from time to time; then heat to 
212° Fahr.; add gradually from 4 Ibs., 6 0z., to 
63 lbs. more water, and boil till the mass begins 
to grow thick and transparent. Further add 13 
oz. pure nitric acid, diluted with 2 lbs., 3 0z., 
water; boil till the liquid is clear, dilute with 
water if too thick, and strain through a woolen 
cloth; next, dissolve 11 Ibs. gum Arabic and 2 
lbs., 8 oz., sugar in 8% to 11 lbs. of soft water, 
warming slowly and adding a little more water 
if the whole is not dissolved; strain through 
a woolen cloth, and add to the filtered solution 
12 oz. nitric acid, mixed with a little water; 
heat to 212° Fahr. for an hour, adding gradually 
the first-mentioned solution of starch, and allow 
the whole to stand at this temperature till per- 
fectly clear. Ifitis at all turbid, dissolve at a 
boil 8? oz. isinglass in 63 Ibs. water and 2 lbs., 
8 0z., alcohol, keeping up the heat till all the 
spirit has escaped; strain through a woolen 
cloth; add i oz. pure nitric acid; heat once 
more, and add the solution gradually to the ad- 
hesive mixture. If any turbidity appears, filter 
again. The consistence can be regulated at 
pleasure by the addition of water. 

RUBBER.—A most valuable glue for photo- 
graphers, and extensively used by book-binders, 
is made from bottle india-rubber. This must be 
dissolved in highly rectified spirits turpentine. 

SPALDING’S.—(See Liquid.) ; 

TUNGSTIC. — This has been suggested as a 
substitute for hard india-rubber, as it can be 
used for all the purposes to which this latter is 
apeley: Mixing together a thick solution of 
glue with tungstate of soda and hydrochloric 
acid, a compound of tungstic acid and glue 
is precipitated, which, at a temperature of 86° to 
104° Fahr., is sufficiently elastic to be drawn out 
into thin sheets. 

WATERPROOF.—1. Soak glue in water until 
it is soft, but still retains its form; then put it 
into raw linseed oil, and apply a gentle heat un- 
til it is dissolved by the ail it is then used like 
ordinary glue. It dries soon, and water has no 
effect on it. — 2, A glue which will resist water 
to a considerable degree, is made by dissolving 
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common glue in skimmed milk. Fine leviga- 
ted chalk added to the solution strengthens it, 
and renders it suitable for sign boards. — 3. A 

lue that will hold against fire and water, may 

e prepared by mixing a handful of quicklime 
with 4 oz. linseed oil. Thoroughly levigate the 
mixture; boil thick, and then spread it on thin 
plates in the shade; it will become hard, but 
may be dissolved like glue. — 4. Where glue is 
exposed to the weather, common glue, protect- 
ed by a good coat of oil color, is superior to the 
one above. If both are combined (that is, the 
waterproof glue and the paint), a much greater 
advantage may be obtained. — 5. 1 0z., each, 

um sandarach and mastic are to be dissolved 
in 1 pt. alcohol, to which 1 oz. white turpentine 
is to be added; at the same time a very thick 


MUCILAGES.—PASTES. 


glue is to be kept ready, mixed with a little isin- 
glass. The solution of the resins is to be heated 
to boiling in a glue pot, and the glue added 
gradually with constant stirring. After the mix- 
ture is strained through a cloth it is ready, and 
is to be applied hot. It dries quickly, becomes 
hard, and surfaces of wood united by it do not 
separate when immersed in water. — 6. Glue, 
12 parts; water, sufficient to dissolve; then add 
yellow resin, 3 parts; and, when melted, add 
turpentine, 4 parts. Mix together in a water 
bath. — 7. Ordinary glue can be rendered in- 
soluble by adding to the water, with which it is 
mixed when required for use, a small quantity 
of bichromate of potash, or tannic acid, and ex- 
posing to light the articles to which it is applied. 


——_—— 


(MuciLaaes. 


REMARKS. — The use of salicylic acid, cor- 
rosive sublimate, carbolic acid, boracie acid, 
cloves, or any essential oil, are recommended for 
preventing the decomposition of mucilage and 
paste, which, as generally prepared, become 
sour, ropy, and unfit for use. 

CASEINE.—Take the curd of skim milk, care- 
fully freed from cream or oil; wash thoroughly, 
and dissolve to saturation in a cold concentrat- 
ed solution of borax. This mucilage keeps, and 
surpasses gum Arabic in adhesiveness. 

DEXTRINE. — 1. Dissolve sufficient yellow 
dextrine in hot water to bring it to the consis- 
tency of honey. This forms a strong paste that 
will keep long unchanged if the water is not al- 
lowed to evaporate. Sheets of paper may be 
prepared for extempore labels by coating with 
the paste and allowing it to dry; to use slightly 
wet the gummed side. This paste is very useful 
in the office or laboratory, and is cheap. — 2. 
The following is said to be the formula for the 
mucilage used on United States postage stamps: 
Dextrine, 2 0z.; acetic acid, 1 0z.; water, 5 0oz.; 
alcohol, 1 oz.; add the alcohol to the other in- 
gredients when the dextrine is dissolved. 

GUM ARABIC.—This is the principal material 
from which true mucilage is made. Put 3 oz. 
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gum Arabic into 4 pt. cold water, and stir fre- 
quently till dissolved. 

GUM TRAGACANTH.—1. Powdered tragacanth, 
1 dr.; glycerine, 6 dr.; water, enough to make 
in all 10 0z. Rub the tragacanth in a mortar 
with the glycerine and then add the water. 
This will produce a mucilage of excellent qual- 
ity. —2. Dissolve equal parts gum Arabic and 
gum tragacanth in sufficient water. This will 
produce a stronger mucilage than either gum 
Arabic or gum tragacanth alone. 

LABELING. — Ordinary mucilage from gum 
Arabic, does not fix paper to wood or pasteboard, 
or to metallic surfaces. These disadvantages are 
overcome by adding a solution of sulphate of 
aluminum, made up in 10 times its quantity of 
water. 10 grains aluminum sulphate are suffi- 
cient for 250 grains of mucilage. Prepared in 
this way it will not become moldy. Again, a 
few drops of strong sulphuric acid are added to 
the gum solution, and the precipitated sulphate 
of lime allowed to settle. 

PEACH TREE.—Take the gum that exudes 
from the peach tree, put in a vial and add equal 
parts of water and alcohol, till of the right con- 
sistence. This is good and easily obtained by 
any one having peach trees. 


PASTES. 


REMARKS.—Except where paste is to be kept 
a long time, no additions are necessary. Carbol- 
ic acid may be used on the large scale. For 
small quantities, cloves are a good preservative, 
but afew drops of oil of cloves or any essential 
oilis more convenient. To prevent the attacks of 
insects, the addition of corrosive sublimate is 
a sure preservative; but this is a powerful poi- 
son and requires great care. 
BOOKBINDERS’.—Place 4 gill flourin asauce- 
an, and as much cold water as will cover it. 
reak all the lumps while in state of dough; then 
pour on 2 qts. cold water and 1 oz. powdered 
alum. Set on the fire, and stir constantly while 


boiling, till thick. 


CORN STARCH.—Corn starch makes a good 
paste for scrap-books. Dissolve a small quanti- 
ty in cold water; then cook: thoroughly; do 
not get it toothick. When cold itshould be thin 
enough to apply with a brush. It is not so lia- 
ble to mold and stain the paper as paste made 
from other kinds of starch. 

FLOUR. — Mix good flour with cold water to 
a paste, then add boiling water, stirring up well 
until of a consistence capable of being spread 
with a brush. Add a little brown sugar, a little 
corrosive sublimate, and 6 drops oil lavender, 
and keep 2 days before using. 

PERPETUAL. — Used for leather, paper, or 
cardboard. Let 4 parts by weight of glue soft- 


PASTES.—SEALING WAX. 


en in 15 parts cold water, for 15 hours, then 
heat the mixture until clear. To this mixture 
65 parts boiling water are added without stir- 
ring. In another vessel 30 fae starch paste 
wre stirred with 20 parts cold water, so that a 
thin milky fluid is obtained without lumps. In- 
to this the boiling solution is poured, with con- 
stant stirring, and the whole kept at boiling 
temperature. When cooled, 10 drops carbolic 
acid are to be added. It must be preserved in 
closed bottles, and will keep good for years. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC.—Used for mounting photo- 
graphs. 1. Mix thoroughly 630 grains finest 
Bermuda arrowroot with 375 gr. cold water 
in a capsule with a spoon or brush; then add 
10} oz. water and 60 gr. gelatine in shreds. Boil 
with stirring for 5 minutes, or until clear; when 
cold, stir in 875 gr. alcohol, and 5 or 6 drops 
pure carbolic acid. Keep in well-closed vessels, 
and before using it, work up a portion with a 
brush ina dish. — 2. 4 parts, by weight, of glue 
are allowed to soften in 15 parts cold water for 
some hours, and then moderately heated till the 
solution becomes clear; 65 parts boiling water 
are now added with stirring. In another vessel, 
30 parts starch paste are stirred up with 20 parts 
cold water, so that a thin fluid is obtained with- 
out lumps ; into this the boiling glue solution is 
pees with stirring, and the whole kept ata 
oiling temperature. After cooling, 10 drops 
carbolic acid are added. This paste is of great 
adhesive power, and may be used for leather, pa- 
per, or cardboard with success. _ Preserve in 
closed bottles, and it will keep good for years. 
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SCRAP-BOOK.—1. Rice starch, 1 0z.; gelatine, 
3dr.; water, 4 pt.; heat with stirring, until the 
milky liquid becomes glassy. Keep in a tight 
bottle, with a few drops clove oil added. — 2. 
Dissolve in hot water a teaspoonful alum; when 
cold, stir in flour to make it like cream, stirrin 
out alllumps. Stir in this as much powered 
resin as will lag on a dime, and add 6 cloves. 
Put into another vessel a teacupful boiling wa- 
ter; set over the fire and pour the flour mixture 
into it, stirring well. It will soon be like mush. 
When cool, put into fruit jars, cover and keep in 
a cool place. For use, soften with warm water. 
It will seep a year, and does not blister the pa- 
per or stain through. 

STARCH. — Prepared by triturating starch 
with cold water in a mortar until no lumps _ re- 
main, and not too thick a mass is formed; pour 
into this boiling water slowly, with rapid stirring, 
until the paste begins to form, as indicated by 
increase of transparency, and then rapidly add 
the rest of the boiling water necessary. Boil- 
ing renders it less adhesive and liable to peel. 
Rye flour affords a more adhesive paste than 
starch, but of a gray color. A little alum, added 
to the water renders it more permanent, and the 
boiling lime water instead of pure water adds to 
its adhesiveness. An aqueous extract of decom- 
ee gluten, affords the best paste with starch. 

y incorporating with the paste turpentine, 
equal in weight to the starch, and stirring well 
while hot, it will be rendered more impervious 
to moisture, and more adhesive. 


SEALING Wax. 


REMARKS.—AII kinds of sealing wax, except 
that formed in round sticks, are molded in eel 
iron molds. They are made in 2 pieces, eac 
representing half the matrix. The wax is pee 
edin from the top. The iron chills the stick and 
prevents it adhering. The sticks then go through 
un ironing process, which imparts the gloss. 
If the wax is not properly compounded and 
strained, the casts are likely to be imperfect. In 
forming round sticks, a portion of the mass 
should be weighed while ductile, divided into 
pieces, and then rolled out upona warm slab by 
means of a wooden block like that used by apoth- 
esaries for pills. The variegated kinds are scent- 
el with essence of musk or ambergris, or any 
fragrant essential oil. The addition of a little 
camphor, or spirit of wine, makes sealing wax 
burn easier. 

BLACK.—1. Shellac, 3 Ibs.; Venice turpentine, 
1) oz.; finest cinnabar, 2 Ibs.; mix. —-2. Re- 
sin, 4 lbs.; shellac, 2 lbs.; Venice turpentine and 
red lead, of each 14 lbs. — 8. The following 8 re- 
cipts are for bottle corks, cask bungs, ete. Black 
resin, 64 Ibs.; beeswax, 4 1b.; finely powdered 
ivory black, 14 lbs.; melt together. — 4. Black 
pte ,6 lbs. ivory black and whiting, each, | 
'b.; melted together.—5. Common resin, 20Ibs.; 
tallow, 5 1bs.; lampblack.4 Ibs.; mix, with heat. 

BROWN. — 74 oz. shellac; 4 0z. Venice tur- 
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cinnabar. Mix thoroughly by a gentle heat, 
and mould as required. 

GOLD.—Bleached shellac, 3 lbs.; Venice tur- 
pentine, 11b.; Dutch leaf, ground fine, 1 1lb.; mix 
with a gentle heat, and pour into molds. 

GREEN. — Shellac, 2 parts; yellow resin, 1 
part; verdigris, 1 part; powder and mix by heat- 
ing slowly. 

MARBLED. — Mix 2 or 3 different colored 
kinds just as they begin to grow solid. 

RED. — 1. Melt cautiously 4 oz. pale shellac 
in a copper vessel, at the lowest temperature ; 
add 14 oz. Venice turpentine, warmed, and stir 
in 8 oz. vermilion; pour into metallic molds to 
cool. — 2. Used for cans. Melt together yellow 
wax, 1 oz.; American vermilion, 3 0z.; gum 
shellac, 5 oz.; rosin, 16 oz.; run into molds. 

WHITE. — Mix 8 parts resin, 1 part caustic 
soda, and 5 parts water; this is then to be mix- 
ed with 3 its weight of plaster Paris. The com- 
pound sets in # hour, adheres strongly, is not 
permeable like plaster alone, and is affected but 
slightly by warm water. — 2. Soften glue in 
cold water; melt to a thick paste; add glycer- 
ine in quantity equal to the dry glue taken, and 
heat to expel the water. Cast on a marble slab 
to cool, and melt for use as required. 

YELLOW. — Mix together 4 oz. pale shellac; 
1} 02. resin; 2 oz. Venice turpentine; ? oz. King’s 


pentine; color with 1 oz. brown ochre and } oz. | yellow (sulphuret of arsenic, or orpiment). 
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BUILDING. 


ARCHITECTURE AND STYLES.—This depart- 
ment has been prepared under the supervision 
of Mr. Jerome . Lace: of St. Louis, whose ef- 
forts have not been confined to that city and 
vicinity, but the monuments of whose archi- 
tectural taste and mechanical skill loom up in 
widely scattered cities and dot the hillsides over 
a dozen states. His recent signal triumph in car- 
rying off the honors in the hotly waged con- 
test for the premium design for the great St. 
Louis Exposition Building, over competitors 
from the ranks of the most renowned archi- 
tects of several of our largest cities, has placed 
him in the very front position, and stamps our 
selection of Mr. Legg with approval. His ad- 
vice will be found fully abreast with all the 
latest modern requirements pertaining to home 
building, 

To a close observer, the unwritten history of 
past nations may be followed, step by step, by 
the development or decay of their architect- 
ural cultural. No art allies itself so closely to 
the social condition of peoples; none follows 
with more fidelity their successes or reverses. 
Nowhere is found more information concern- 
ing bygone ages, than in the remains of their 
buildings; nations that have left none are the 
most unfathomable. Egypt, who built her pyr- 
amids and magnificent temples, which have 
withstood the elements, and stand as landmarks 
to explorers in ancient history, leads in the 
ranks of nations whom we are able to trace 
back for centuries where all authentic traces of 
their neighbors have disappeared. That they 
had such neighbors, is indisputable from refer- 
ences to them in Egyptian chronicles. With 
them architectural forms reached a higher 
standard than the earliest traces of contempor- 
ary nations, showing that they enjoyed superior 
knowledge and power and were rich and cul- 
tured. Babylonia, Syria, Persia, India and 


China, contain remains of the same nature, and 
their history is an open book so far as these 
ruins carry us, but sinks into oblivion as soon 
as their architectural traces are lost. In the 
following classification of architectural styles, 
it will be seen that it stops with the Renaissance. 
While the unlearned talk of “modern styles,” 
there are no suchstyles. Since the Renaissance 
no architectural style has been developed with 
sufficient originality to claim classification. The 
19th century sees an indiscriminate application 
of almost every preceding style. The so-called 
Elizabethan and Queen Anne styles are but 
mongrel varieties of Gothic and Renaissance, 
and, as applied in this country, seldom come u 
to the characteristics of their use in England. 
The results of the last 10 or 20 years’ work here, 
show a gradual improvement in style, propor- 
tion and execution, the natural consequence of 
increasing wealth and cultivation. here this 
movement may eventually lead, the future must 
decide; possibly to a new style, which will be 
national. The Colonial style arose from the 
necessities of our forefathers ; and though some- 
times attempts are made to harmonize it with 
the demands and conveniences of the present, 
it taxes the ingenuity of the architect, as the 
requirements are suchas not to harmonize with 
the opportunities which that style of design of- 
fers. An_attempt to describe these sub-types 
would end in a labyrinth. A passing notice 
only is taken of them in standard works on ar- 
chitecture. The difference in the many ways 
ofapplying old principles, heretofore explained, 
eich often led to most curious combinations, 
is no greater than may be seen any day in a trip 
from the East to the West, in our own country, 
where each section is seen to have its peculiar 
style, regulated by the wants of the inhabitants 
and the materials which are at hand for satisfy- 
ing them. 


(ARRANGEMENT. 


REMARKS.—The first step, when intending to 
build, is to secure a good lot. Many important 
points are often overlooked in the desire to se- 
cure a bargain, or get into a particular neighbor- 


| hood. For a dwelling house, the lot should be 
of natural ground, free from fill; for, unless the 
material used to grade up the lot is pure clay, or 
earth free from all vegetable or animal mat- 
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ter, serious consequences may follow, caused by 
the inevitable decomposition which follows any 
disturbance of suchearth. Another point is, that 
a low piece of ground, which has served as drain- 
age for the neighborhood, is certain to be impreg- 
nated with filth of all kinds, which is apt to form 
gases that will force their way to the surface. 
The purifying effect of the ground placed over 
them will reduce this result to an extent; but 
unless this fill is pure, it will fail even in this 
respect. Many cases of sickness could be traced 
back tosome such source. Having selected a 
lot, the house should be placed at an elevation 
above the street from which it is to be viewed. 
Placing too low, will spoil the appearance of the 
best design. The height will vary with the style 
of the building and its surroundings, and no 
guide but good tastecan be given. Another 
reason for placing the house on an elevation is 
to ventilate the cellar; or, in case there is none, 
more important still, the space under the house, 
so as to carry away all vapors and gases, which 
are constantly rising. The house should be so 
laid out as to get all the sun and air practicable 
in the living and sleeping rooms; for sunlight 
is as indispensable to healthy apartments as pure 
air is to breathe. No apartment is desirable 
where the sunlight has not the freest access. 
In the country, trouble about good building sites 
is seldom encountered, and the point to be look- 
ed afier is that the ground slopes in all directions 
from the nouse sufficiently to drain the surface- 
water from it, and that natural drainage is handy 
for the discharge of the waste matter from the 
house. The next step is to consider the style. 
To do this, the number of and size of the rooms 
must be determined. The location of the house, 
as to the points of the compass, must be noticed. 
The location of the building, whether in city, 
village, or on a farm, must not be forgotten. 
The halls and stairways should be placed so that 
the distance between the rooms in connection 
be as short as possible; a few steps spared her 
housewife amount to considerable in the course 
of a year,and make a great difference in the 
convenience of a house. 


Houses. 


CITY DWELLINGS.—In erecting a city resi- 
dence, the hints elsewhere, especially as to filled 
ground and arrangement of different rooms, must 
be carefully considered. The small space usual- 
ly allotted demands the closest attention to its 
arrangements. A good, dry cellar, with as 
much light as possible; suitable location fora 
furnace; convenient coal and fresh air supply, 
and a good laundry, are conditions most com- 
monly required. The cellar should not be less 
than 7 ft. to the underside of the first floor joist. 
The monotony of living apartments, where nar- 
row lots will allow of no great projection, is 
sometimes nicely accomplished by the manner 
in which the closets are placed. Sinall projec- 
tions in front relieve the stiffness of the elevation, 
and improve the parlor and front chamber. 
The height of stories should be 104 ft. to 12 ft., 
in the first, and 10 ft. to 11} ft., for the second 
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story. The size of the rooms should be taken 
as a guide in determining the height of stories, as 
asmall room, with too high a ceiling, is never 
pleasant and cosy. Within the above limits, 
there will always.be sufficient height to thorough- 
ly ventilate the apartments, and, unless ver 
large, prevent any squatty appearance. Hidterd- 
ing the exterior of city houses, not much can be 
givenasa guide; the three most common modes 
of handling being the stock-brick, brick and 
stone trimmings, and stone-fronts. Such mat- 
ters depend on the owner’s taste, and amount of 
money to beexpended. As to brick fronts with 
stone or terra cotta trimmings, or stone fronts, 
it may be said, that in large cities, where the 
atmosphere is loaded with soot and dust particles, 
projections should be avoided, except in such 
places where provision can be made for a water 
drip to throw the wash from rains away from 
the walls; otherwise, the dirt and dust will be 
washed down the front, and produce a very bad 
effect. All stone, except granite (which is seldom 
used), disintegrates under the effects of the 
weather; it is, therefore, a good precaution, when 
used in combination with brick,to give the stone 
one coat of paint of the original stone color; 
it will effectually prevent the wearing of the 
stone, and stop the streaks, which appear soon 
after such work is completed, on the brick work 
below the stone. The space between the ceil- 
ings of the upper stories and the roof should 
always be ventilated, which will prevent the 
super-heating of the contined air, and keep the 
rooms cooler in summer. 

COUNTRY TOWN DWELLINGS. — Houses 
built in country towns and in the suburbs of 
cities may be classed under one head, as the re- 
quirements are the same. More ground being 
avilable, the house assumes a broader shape, 
usually with a centre hall, making a double 
house. The hall should be made wide, with an 
easy stairway. The parlor, family room, and 
dining room should enter the hall with sliding 
doors. The family room, being used more fre- 
quently, should be roomy and have a pleasant 
exposure. The parlors, dining roomand kitchen 
need the same conveniences as a city house. 
The bed rooms and general arrangement of the 
second story, should be according to directions 
elsewhere. The only point differing is the bath 
room, which requires some extra arrangments. 
City water not being usually available, parties 
desiring a bath room are ies to providea 
substitute. A tank is placed in the attic, or 
elevated in some room, so as to allow the water 
from the eave-gutters to flow irto it, and pro- 
vided with a cut off, by which the supply can 
be thrown into the conductors leading to the 
cistern. This tank should be in connection 
with a force pump in the kitchen or laundry, 
which can draw the water from the cistern and 
throw it into the tank, so that in a dry season, 
when the water in the tank is low, asupply can 
be had from the cistern. The soil pipe re case 
a closet is used), must empty into a cesspool, at 
least 40 ft. from any well or cistern, and inclosed 
with hard burnt brick laidin cement, to prevent 
seeppage of the matter through the ground, 
which would follow any strata in the earth and 
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taint the contents of neighboring wells. Where 
a natural drainage can be had for cesspools, at- 
tention, in properly locating wells and cisterns, 
is especially necessary. Porches greatly in- 
crease comfort and should never be omitted. 
The front porch should shelter the entrance ; 
and, if the exposure is south or west, could ex- 
tend across the entire front and protect the par- 
loralso. The kitchen porch ought to be large. 
The south and west fronts should have protec- 
tion. If properly treated, porches will be a 
comfort to the inmates, and ornamental to the 
house. Good taste must be exercised, or, in try- 
ing to provide ample porch room, it may result 
in burying the house. 

FARM HOUSES.—Their requirements differ 
from those of city and country towns. The 
parlors and library are omitted, and the kitchen, 
dining room and sitting room, are enlarged. In 
some cases the kitchen is made of asize sufficient 
to serve as kitchen and dining room. One or 
two bed rooms are usually provided on the 
ground floor. The general arrangement and 

isposition of the rooms have been thoroughly 
discussed elsewhere. This class of buildings 
is put up with small expenditure, and debates 
more on the skill of the architect than even the 
more elaborate ones. It is easy to procure fine 
effects when ample means are at hand; but, to 
produce a ee | appearance, and convenient 
interior with small outlay, taxes the designer’s 
skill to the utmost. 
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BATH ROOM.—This modern convenience, in 
order to be enjoyed, must be easy of access from 
all sleeping apartments; not located, when 
avoidable, on the north side of the building, 
and of sufficient size to be comfortable. ii 
should never be connected directly with any bed 
room; for, although much improvement in san- 
itary devices has been made, we are still far from 
the point when we can guarantee safety from 
sewer gases. 

BED ROOMS.—These should be placed where 
exposed to the sun sometime during the day. 
The furniture of the rooms must not be forgot- 
ten in the disposition of the doors and windows. 
It is not unusual to find houses in which no 
thought has been given to this point; where beds 
are placed across windows and before doors in the 
the most awkward position, simply because the 
designer of the room neglected to make it appro- 
priate to the use intended. Bed, bureau and 
washstand, each demanda place. The bedshould 
be located so as to avoid draughts, and still be 
where the air in summer can reach it ; never be- 
tween two openings, nor in such a manner as 
to project too far into the room, thus cutting 
it in two parts; neither must it come too close 
to fire places. The bureau requires good light, 
and is best provided for between the windows. 
The washstand is less important, and can be lo- 
cated in a corner of the room away from the door 
leading into the hall and the side where the prin- 
cipal windows are. (Good ventilation is indis- 
pensable, and is gained by placing a transom 
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over the door to the hall, and, where possible, 
the location of windows on two sides of this room. 

CELLAR.—Complete drainage is an absolute 
requirement of all cellars; and, where this can- 
not be obtained, it is better to do without them, 
and merely ventilate the space beneath the first 
floor. The necessity for drainage will vary with 
the varieties of soiland the location of the house. 
With good clay and sufficient fall of grade in all 
directions, a cellar is not liable to be damp. If 
moisture should show itself, the cause may be 
sought in a careless ramming of the back filling 
around the walls. When there is a sandy soil, 
with a layer of clay underneath, cellars may be 
kept dry by sinking a trench around the walls 
at the level of the top of the clay bed, and filling 
with coarse gravel, rock, or, better still, laying 
ordinary clay drain tile. These trenches must 
have an outlet to some point low enough to 
drain the water from them. By catching all 
surface and subsoil water before it reaches the 
house, they keep the walls dry. 

CLOSETS. — The convenience of closets is 
realized when one is unfortunate enough to oc- 
cupy a house in which they have been omitted. 
A skilful designer can locate them so as to use 
corners and spaces which could not be utilized. 
Kitchen closets and_pantries require consider- 
able shelf room, and the lower shelf must not 
come nearer the floor than about 2 ft., 6 in., so 
as to allowa barrel to be placed underneath. 
In large pantries it is best to inclose the shelves 
with narrow, tight fitting doors. China closets 
need many shelves, placed with decreasing 
spaces as they go up. Clothes closets are fitted 
up with two shelves and astrip for clothes hooks. 

DINING ROOM.—This room, in which the 
family gathers every day, and often used as a 
sitting room, should be pleasantly located; an 
eastern exposure is best, as the room is always 
cbeerful in the morning. Itsshapeshould havere- 
ferencetothefurniture. Thetable will be greatest 
in length; hence the room ought to correspond. 
If the fireplace is on the long side, width must 
be gained to prevent persons sitting on that side 
from being rendered uncomfortable. When the 
fireplace is at the small end, the sideboard should 
be placed at the opposite side of the room. The 
doors must be located to obviate passing close 
to parties seated at the table. The method of 
reaching this room, from main and rear portions 
of the house, should be as direct as the disposi- 
tion of the rooms will admit. 

HALLS AND STAIRWAYS. — The main hall of 
city houses ‘is gradually assuming a more im- 
portant place; the long, narrow passway, with its 
straight run of steps, will soon pass out of use. 
This is one of the most important steps of 
modern house building. The hall takes a promi- 
nent position among the several apartments ; 
it is in constant use, and is seen by all guests. 
A pleasing effect here carries the feeling through 
the house. The vestibule and steps leading to it 
must not be cramped; the last step to the storm 
doors should be double width, so as to afford a 
good platform to rest on when the storm doors 
are closed. The stairs must not start too close 
to the front door, and must be constructed so as 
to show the newel, rail and balusters to the 
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best advantage. The doors of the rooms ad- 
joining the hall, when well grouped, assist the 
general effect. Stained windows soften the light 
and are appropriate, and at a small cost add 
much to the general finish. Though any de- 
- parture from the old fashioned hall is an im- 
provement, the mistake of making the hall out 
of proportion is serious and must be avoided. 
In some cases, on narrow lots, no other style 
than a long hall can be applied; but where 
space will admit, a more pleasing arrangement 
can be obtained. The stairway, well propor- 
tioned, should measure 103 in. to 12 in. on the 
treads and 6 in. to 74 in. rise; a wider tread not 
being comfortable, and a higher tread making 
too great step up. Where the story is high, 
platforms or landings make the ascent easier 
and beautify the stairs. Skylights of stained 
glass at the height of the ceilings produce pleas- 
ing effects. Open fire places are sometimes 
used with good results. Rear halls require good 
light, and stairs free from “winders; ” or steps, 
which come in the turns, can be made with 8 in. 
rise and 10 in. treads. There are cases where 
“winders” haveto be employed; but they should 
be used sparingly. More space than absolutely 
needed is a bad feature in rear halls, as they 
are cold passages in winter. 

KITCHEN.—This should be conveniently iso- 
- lated from the house, so as to prevent the odors of 
cooking from penetrating to therooms. Nothing 
is more annoying to the housewife than this. A 
convenient connection of the kitchen with the 
front dooris a good point, ifattainable, and should 
not require passing through another room. The 
inside cellar stairs, to and from the kitchen, 
must be handy. Communication between kitch- 
en and dining room must haha be close, and 
where possible protected by double doors. A 
double pantry, with a slide, forms the best meth- 
od of passing the eatables, though it should be 
used in connection with double doors. Some- 
times the pantries can be made large enough to 
enable one to get necessary shelf room and a 
passage through the closets also. The exit to 
the yard must the protected by a porch or shed 
roof, so as to shelter the entrance from storms 
and sun. Sinks and flues should be carefully 
located with reference to light. 
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LAUNDRY.— This is not usually “finished,” 
but the ceilings should be plastered in two coat 


work, which will prevent steam from _penetrat- 
ing to rooms above, and dirt from falling down ~ 
on the clothes. The best form of floor is that 
tinished in the best Portland cement. In some 
localities sand used for buildings contains iron, 
rendering it unfit for cement work below the 
ground; where this is the case, a top dressing 
of pure cement will obviate the difficulty. Con- 
ereting the cellar is excellent for excludin 
moisture and vermin, and, where the funds wil 
allow it, should never be omitted. Cheaper 
floors are made by laying cedar sleepers and 
filling the space between with broken brick and 
stone, rammed solid, then covering with ordi- 
nary flooring. This filling should stop 4 in. 
below the sleepers, so as to leave an air cham- 
ber between the filling and bottom of the floor, 
which will prevent decay. Stationary tubs are 
not in general use for laundries. Though con- 
venient, they become foul and afford a harbor 
for vermin; but if adopted, there should be 
as little wood work as possible surroundin 
them. Laundry sinks are set low, and shoul 
be placed on an open frame with turned legs. 

PARLOR.—This indispensable feature requires 
more symmetrical designs than any other part 
of the house. The fireplace and door to the hall 
should be on a line, in the centre of the room; 
the door between the parlors (or if there be but 
one, that leading to the library or dining room, 
as the case may be) also in the centre. The lat- 
ter door is commonly a sliding door, and should 
not be less than 5 ft., 6 in. wide. Parlor furni- 
ture calls for some attention in the location of 
openings; and places for piano, sofa and cor- 
ner stands are to be provided. The piano needs 
good light and a location where doors do not 
open against it. When the hall is wide, sliding 
doors connecting the parlor or parlors with it, 
and also between the parlors and dining room, 
make a fine suite of rooms, and, in giving enter- 
tainments, are fully appreciated. 

SERVANTS’ ROOM.—This, in a well-arranged 
building, is cut off from the rest of the house; 
where there are two stairways, this can be easil 
accomplished, and should never be overlooke 
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BRICK WORK.—This is of several grades. If the 
outer facings of the wails are of red brick, and 
the balance of salmon or soft, light, burnt brick, 
itis called a “merchantable job.” If the fac- 
ings are of dark red brick, and the balance of 
the walls of light red brick, it is called an 
“ordinary hard and red job;” and if the inner 

ortions are of hard or red brick, it isa “strictly 

ard and red job.” Extra fine, smooth brick, 
of even size and color, with square, full edges 
and corners, are called “stock brick,” and are 
made larger than ordinary brick, to admit of 
neat joints in the outer facings and being laid 
in courses and bonded in with the common 
brick back of same. Stock brick are laid in 


fine, thin mortar, composed of white sand and 
Cape lime, but often made of a compound to 
eae a black or red mortar joint. If red or 

lack joints are required, the brick is generally 
laid in white mortar; and, after the walls are 
up, the outer portions of the joints are scraped 
out, and the joints tuck-pointed. If the po 
are cut back, and straightened with a steel, it is 
called “steel joints;” if worked with an oval 
convex face, with a concave rod, it is called a 
“rod joint.” Stock brick work is laid with all 
stretchers on the face of the walls, that is, with 
the long edge of every brick showing outside; 
except on corners and angles the ends are 
alternately bondedin. The stock brick facings 
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are bonded to the common brick portion of the 
wall, by having the inner corners of the stock- 
- brick clipped off, and extending the common 
brick clipped off, and extending the common 
brick work into this space. Walls are 2, 8, 4,5, 
or more bricks thick, according to the height 
and strength required, and every course should 
be bonded together, every 5 or 7 brick in 
height, with heading courses; that is, with bricks 
laid lengthwise across the walls. The Flemish 


Ordinary Bond. 
bond is made by laying a stretcher and head- 


er alternately in each course. Every brick 
should be bedded in mortar, and all head joints 
and wall joints filled; and, where a good ig? is 
required, every course of headers should be 
slushed up with thin mortar, poured in to fill up 
every crevice inthe walls. Brick, surroundin 
smoke flues, should be shoved up in mortar an 
the joints inside struck and pointed same as 
wall facings, where not of stock brick. , 
CARPENTER’S AND JOINER’S WORK.—There 

are two divisions of work under this head which 
are intrusted to the carpenter: 1. The carpen- 
ter’s work proper, such as framing the joist, 
roofs andstud partitions; putting on roof sheath- 
iny, and laying floors; he is required to furnish 
and cut all the wood blocks required, and, as the 
walls go up, for later use in securing stud par- 
titions, finish wainscot, etc. 2. The joiner’s work, 
is such as cornicing, doors, windows architraves 
and base finish, panel backs, shutters, etc., which 
are delivered to the building ready to go up, 
but fitted and put in place by the carpenter. 
(See Joiner’s Work.) ‘The carpenter has to fit 
and secure locks, bolts, hinges and other hard- 
ware. In rough framing the most important 

oint is the quality of the wood, which should 
»e dry and free from knots, which would be 
likely to impair the strength. 

Girders. — These are of two kinds, solid gir- 

ders and those of several pieces of timber bolted 
or spiked together. Those in general use for 
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dwellings are usually made of 4 pieces of 2x10 
or 12 in. joist, each spiked to the next, with the 
joints in long girders broken over the supports 
in such a manner as to let each piece lap over 
the joints in the next one. Where timber is 
strongly grained, have the grain lines reversed 
in adjoining pieces. 

Joist.— The depth of a layer of joist varies 
with the length of the span, that is, the distance 
between supports, and the weight which they 
may be required to sustain. Joists should be 
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sized to one depth at the ends, and rest on ac- 
curately leveled bearings, with the tops dressed 
in such a way as to leave them high in the 
in such a way as to leave them high in the 
centre, which is called crowning. Those comin 

above the first story in brick alld shai 
reston a 8in. x4 in. piece of titnber, laid even 
with the inner edge of the wall, with each joist 
spiked to same. Each tier of joists should be 
braced with small pieces (commonly Lin. x 3 in.), 
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so as to form a cross between the joist, and 
nailed to the top and bottom of same. In spans 
of over 14 ft. there should be 2 rows of 
bridging. In framing around well holes, for 
skylight, for stair openings 
and fireplaces, and from 
brick work of flues, the 
timbers should be doub- 
led; the trimmers or long : 
joists, which are placed at 

either end of the eonitie. Double Tenon. 
or at sides of chimneys and flues, should be 
doubled and spiked, with mortises to receive the 
tenons of the header, or side pieces, which are 
also doubled and spiked together, and have 
mortises cut to receive in turn the tenons of 
such joist as come in the space and are support- 
ed by the header. When the studding for par- 
titions come on the joist, they should be doubled 
for ordinary partitions; and, if more strength is 
necessary to sustain the weight, the number 
may be increased, thus forming a sort of gir- 
der in the floor. Under sliding door partitions 
there should be 8 joists, either blocked 2 in. 
apart by small pieces, spiked between, or trus- 
sed by cutting 2in.x 4 in. or 2 in. x6in. pieces 
between them, so as to form an inverted V 
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truss meeting in the centre at top line of the 
joist, and extended to lower edge at sides. It is 
of importance that spikes be not spared. The 
ae form of sliding door partitions is prefer- 
able. 

Roof. —The rafters or timbers which support 
the inclined portions of a roof should rest at 
the base on a wall plate, a piece of timber com- 
monly 2 in. thick, laid level on top of the wall; 
and where there are look-outs, or skeleton 
frames built in the wall to secure the cornice 
to, the plate should be spiked to them. Deck 
rafters or joist are those supporting the flat 
portions of a roof. The decks are supported, 
where there are no rooms underneath, by suit- 
able posts 1a under the deck plates, or 
plates on which the deck rafters rest; these 
posts should stand on sleepers, short pieces of 
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timber long enough to cover 4 or 5 of the joist 
below (ceiling joist). Valley rafters are those 
forming the line in the inner angle of a hipped 
roof. Hip rafters are those forming the line on 
the outer angle of a hipped roof. These latter 
(hip and valley rafters) should be heavier than 
the plain rafters, as they support the cripples 
or short pieces cut in to fill out the angles in the 
framing. The dimensions of roof timbers de- 
pend on the use to which they are put and the 
construction and size of the roof. 

Partitions for separating the compartments 
of a building, are commonly made of timber, 
called “studding.” For ordinary partitions, 2 
in. x 4 in. stud are used, and for such as are re- 
quired to carry u tier of joist, 2 in. x 6 in. They 
are placed 16 in. apart from the centre of one 
sunt ts the centre of the adjoining one. The 
correct construction of these partitions plays an 
ye eae part in the stability of the plastering, 
and no point to secure that end should be 
slighted. In all cases where there is a partition 
or girder under a line of stud, the stud should 
continue on through the floor ic and rest on 
the girder or plate (a horizontal piece of timber 
placed over the top of a line of stud) of the par- 
tition underneath. The benefit to be gained by 
this, is the reduction of the amount of shrink- 
able timber in the height of the partitions, as 
wood in drying only contracts across the grain ; 
and by not resting the studding on the joist, the 
shrinkage in them does not affect the plastering. 

Sil/s.—It is not always practicable to have the 
upper partitions come over the lower ones; and, 
in such cases, the stud should be placed on a2 
in. piece of the same width as the stud, resting 
across the joist; this, of course, applies to parti- 
tions running in an opposite direction to the joist; 
when the direction is the same, the stud rests 
directly on the joists. (See Joist.) ; 

Plate. — Partitions should be capped with a 
plate 2 in. thick, of same width as the stud, with 
a couple of spikes through plates into the head 
of each stud. Where a partition supports a 
partition above, this plate should be doubled, 
with the joints of the upper half, so us to lap 
over those in the lower one, and sccurely spiked 
together. 

ridging. —All eataetd should be bridged. 
There are two methods, the “block” and the 
“zigzag” bridging. The block bridging by 
cutting 2 in. stuff so as to fit in exactly Setween 
the stud, and then eeneiliyy. the pieces se- 
curely to the sides of stud. The zigzag bridg- 
ing is formed by cutting the pieces about 3 
larger than the distance between the stud, with 
the ends cut at such an angle as to fit exactly 
against the side of stud, and then toe-nailing 
ends to the studding, reversing the direction of 
slant of each piece, so that, when completed, 
the bridging will have azigzag outline. This isto 
be preferred to the previous method, for unless 
the pieces in the block bridging are accurately 
fitted, they do not hold the stud in position and 
are of no practical service. This accuracy is 
difficult to obtain, as the spaces vary on account 
of difference in the width of studding ; while in 
zigzag bridging, the pieces are wedged firmly 
between the stud in the process of nailing. Un- 
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less in very high partitions, one row of bridging 


| will suffice. Sliding door partitions are formed 


by placing 2 lines of stud, 2 in. x4 in., so far 
apart as to allow the door to slide back in the 
space between (called pocket). These partitions 
should be trussed over the opening for the 
doors, to prevent the weight of dng floor from 
sagging them down, which would impair the 
working of the doors. When the space at the 
sides of the opening is more than 4 or 56 ft., 
there should be a diagonal brace cut in on each 
side to prevent the ends of the truss over the 
door from moving sideways. 

Door Jambs.—At all door jambs the stud of 
partitions should be double ; and, if the finish 
is of such width as to require it, they should be 
blocked far enough apart to allow the nailin 
of the finish directly to the outer stud. Wal 
stud, or those coming against brick walls, should 
be spiked every 24 in. to wood blocks 3 in. x4 in. 
x8in., which must be built in, as the walls go 
up, in the correct position. Care should Be 
taken that the bricklayer does not neglect to 
build in the blocks; otherwise the partitions 
will invariably shrink from the brick wall, leav- 
ing an ugly crack in the plaster. Corner stud, 
or those forming the angles in partitions, must 
be well spiked, insuch a manner as to leave good 
spaces for nailing the lath work. For these 
places, straight dry stud of even size, should be 
selected. 

Floors.—These are generally made of § in. 
matched stuff, and from 8 in. to 54 in. wide; the 
narrower widths preferable. In laying floors, the 
stuff should be selected to match in width, and 
nailed to every joist with a 10d nail.? Flooring 
should be abec\itely dry, and never put ina 
bailding until the roof is on. 

Balloon Frames.—The descriptions of girders, 
joist, studding, ete., is applicable to brick or 
frame structures, but in the latter, the bearin 
of joist on the outer walls, erecting of frame cod 
sheathing, require further description. When 
the building is placed on wood posts, or brick or 
stone piers, they should be leveled at the re- 
quired height, and then sills, composed of 38 
pieces of timber, the centre oneof which is 2 in. 
narrowerthan the other 2 (commonly two 2 in. x 

2 10 in., and one 2 in.x 

8 a), all pple’ to- 
ether, with the joints 

Waterfable oun as deactbed 
for girders, and the 


Sections Through Water Table. 
corners then carefully joined and spiked. The 
ends of the frame stud are then cut with a 
2 in. mortise to fit in the channel between the 2 
larger pieces of the sill, and carefully spiked te 
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the same. If there is a brick or stone founda- 
tion, the sill is formed by spiking a 2 in. x 10 in. 
and a 2 in. x 8 in. 
piece together in the 
shape of an L, with the 
2in. x 8 in. laid flat on 
the wall, and the 2 in. 
x 10 in. spiked against 
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the end of it. The frame stud are then notch- 
ed out 1 in. for 8 in. of their height, so as 
to fit over the outer piece of the sill, and then 
Hl aere to each piece of the sill. The corner posts, 
if not solid, are made by spiking 2 pieces of stud 
together to fit the angle, with blocks inserted on 
those for outer angles, to stiffen them, about every 
3 ft. Corner braces and pieces running fromthe 
bottom of the 2d tier of joist to the sills, as far 
from the corners as the window arrangements 
allow at the sills, and should always, be putin. 
For houses where studding used is 2 in. x 6in., 
these braces should be 2 in. x 6 in. pieces; and 
where studding is 2 in.x 4 in. a 1 in.x 6 in. piece 
is preferable, as they (the braces) must be let in 
flush with the outer edge of the stud; if 2 in. 
braces were used in 4 in. studding, they would 
weaken it. The first tier of joist where there is a 
sill, should be sized by notching down on the 
sill, and then be spiked to the sill and also to the 
sides of the studding. Where the sill is of the 
second variety, the joist should be sized on the 
lower piece of sill and spiked to both pieces of 
the sill and to the stud. The second tier of joist, 
when the house is frame, rests on a 1 in. x 4 in. 
piece, let in fiush with the inner edge of the stud, 
and the joist spiked to the sides of the stud. It 
is obvious how important a part spikes have in 
this construction, and a liberal use of them is 
necessary. Wherever possible, the stud should 
continue up the height of the walls, and must be 
doubled at the sides of all openings. 

Sheathing.—In houses of good size, sheathing, 
or the covering of the frame with 1 in. boards, 
should never be omitted. In many cases these 
are, in turn, covered with felt paper, and the 
dressed siding or weather-boarding put over the 
felt. In houses of a cheaper class, in countries 
not exposed to severe climatic changes, the 
sheathing may be omitted; but this is not ad- 
visable, as it weakens the structure. 

Joiner’s Work.—The first portion of this work, 
is the door and window frames. Door frames 
are all plank except when paneled, and may 
be ornamented in various ways, with beads, 
flutes, etc.; those for outer doors should not be 
less than 1% in. thick; for inner frames, 1} in. 
They may be plain, single or double rabbetted 

that is, reduced at the edges 4, to allow the 
oor to fit in between the frame), giving the 
centre of the frame the appearance of a raised 
pe The tops of sliding door frames should 
e made in one piece. "Window frames are of 
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2 kinds, the box and plank. In plank frames, 
the sash are held up by catches, a great variety 


Elevation of Window in a Frame House. 


of which are in the market. In box frames 
the sash are counter-balanced on cast iron 
weights, and hung by cords. Sash, in the better 
class of rooms, shotild be 1? in.; for those less 
important, lin. Window sills, if wood, shoula 
be of cedar. The sub-sill placed on the sil. 
pene forms the bottom of the window frame. 
n frame buildings, exterior openings are orna- 
mented by trimmings, called “outer architra- 
ves;” interior finish is called the “inner 
architrave.” There are two ways of finishin 
interior window sills. The stool finish, whic 
is a small shelf, against the outer edge of which 
the lower sash closes, and has, sometimes, a 
piece called an apron placed against the wall 
[yj i under the stool, and orna- 
| mented with beads, moldings, 
| ete. Theother is the “panel 


Za 
Section and Elevation of Window, with Stoot 
and Apron Finish. 
back,” in which the entire space, from floor to sill, 
is covered with a wood panel; the inside archi- 
trave continuing to the base; while, with asteol 
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and apron finish, the architrave stops on the 
stool. 


Section and Elevation of Window, 
with Panel Back. 


Doors.—-Ordinary doors are 1% in. thick, 4 
paneled; 13 in. thick are used for better class 
interior doors, and should be used for exterior 
doors, except front and vestibule doors, which 
are made thicker and often of ornamental de- 
sign. Sliding doors should never be Jess than 
1% in. thick; the best class 2}. in.; doors of 2 
thicknesses of 1} in. stuff glued. This prevents 
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warping. Ordinary sliding doors are 6 paneled. 
Doors may be divided into the following styles: 
Those “ molded on the solid” (such as have the 
panel molding worked on the stiles); ‘flush 
molded,” or such as have a panel mold, which 
does not project beyond the face of the stile; 
“lip-molded,” or with a projecting mold, which 
lips over the stile; or they may have raised 
panels in the main panel, or be plain. Doors 
cas made with paneling of various kinds and 
styles. 

Finish.—The interior trimmings of the open- 
ings of a building, the door and window fin- 
ish, and the base ae Plain finish consists 
of asimple casing, usually $ in. thick, of var- 
ious widths; the top piece made fin. thickerthan 
the sides, and sometimes raised in the centre, 
called pediment head.” The base has the top 
edge beveled. Molded finish is of one or more 
members, which mitre around an opening with 
the outer mold in door casings, and when there 
are panel backs, made similar to the cap mold 
on the base, so as to mitre, making one contin- 
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uous mold around the apartment. Plain pilas- 
ter finish has a molded or beaded casing in one 
piece, with a base, plain or molded, called 
“plinth,” against which the base is stopped, and 
corner blocks, in the upper angles, against which 
the side and top casing stop. Sometimes an 
ornamental top piece is added to the corner 
block. Molded pilaster finish is designed to 
any degree of richness. The height of the base 
should be about 1-12 the height of an apart- 
ment, but varies with the style of the finish. 
Blinds, omitting several patent varieties, are 
of 2 kinds, inside and outside. Inside are of 
1} in. stuff, and, unless the width of opening is 
more than usual, in 4 folds. They are cut 2 
sections in height, the division coming at the 
meeting rail of the sash. The inner folds are 


Sections Through Window Jamb, with Pocket 
Sor Inside Blinds. 


made with movable slats, and the outer folds 
paneled and molded to match the finish in the 
apartment. There are 2 ways of disposing of 
the inside blinds when open, either to let them 
close against the window jamb and project in 
the room, or to prepare pockets in the jambs, 
into which they are pushed when open. The 
former is preferable. Outside blinds are made 
1% in. thick for ordinary dwellings. They are 
also sometimes made with a solid panel, when 
security is desired. 

CISTERN. — The great importance of pure 
drinking water is nowhere more appreciated 
than in countries where there are no wells; the 
illustration shows a form of filter cistern which 
will clear the most cloudy water. On the right 
is the receiving tank, where the discharge from 
the down spouts from the house is received. 
The small enclosed tank on the left is for the 
clarified water after having passed through the 
filter at B, where the spaces A, A, are filled with 
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Filter Cistern. 


gravel and fine charcoal. The supply is drawn 
from the second apartment, which fills as the 
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water is withdrawn. A more simple, and equally 
effective form of filter is made from an ordinary 
cistern, by building a partition wall in it, after 
the cementing of the outer surface has been 
completed; the pressure of water in the receiv- 
ing side forces the water through the pores of 
the bricks and effectually clarifies it. 
CONCRETE.—Made of broken stones, about 
24 in. in diameter, with the interstices filled with 
mortar, composed of 1 part cement and 2 parts 
sand; mixed together, dumped in_ position, 
leveled and rammed down solid with a maul, 
until the cement floats on top. This, 3 to 4in. 
thick, makes a fine flooring tor cellars; if used 
10 in. to 15 in. thick, and 20 in. to 40 in. wide, 
it makes a fine footing or foundation for heavy 
walls, as good as stone, and cheaper. 
CONCRETE HOUSES.—The method of build- 
ing with concrete is shown in the illustration. 
Firmly fix stout wooden uprights, 3 x9 in., at 
each angle of the building, and at the junction 
of cross or division walls. They should be kept 
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be ready for moving higher the next morning. 
The sides, being only a single plank, will be 
oy to move up and down than if made u 

of 2 or 8 in depth; theshallowness of the trench 
will enable an unskilled laborer to fill it in bet- 
ter with concrete. It will also be open to super- 
vision, although the progress will not be so fast 
as if the trench had been 18 in. deep; but where 
unskilled workmen are employed, the slower 
progress will be more sure. No scaffold poles 
will be required, as strong wood brackets can 
be secured to the wood uprights to carry the seaf- 
fold planks. Special provision will have to be 
made for fireplaces and for gables. Door and 
window frames should be built in, partially driv- 
ing a few nailsin at the backs of the frames, to 
take firm hold of the concrete. Joist should 
be fixed in place,and either wood fillet, hoops, 
iron, or nails driven in at the ends, so as to se- 
cure them to the concrete, and form a perfect 
tie from wall to wall. In the case of any open- 
ing being required, such as fireplaces or arches, 
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at a uniform width apart, with bolts or cross- 
pieces of wood; and stiffened with stays from 
the ground to keep them upright. Two3 x11 
in Ganka one for each face of the wall (or four 
3x7 in. deals, 2 for each face, each pair firmly 
secured with wedges), are required to form a 
trench the length and width of the intended wall. 
A piece of iron suited to the thickness of the wall, 
dropped over the plank at intermediate distances 
between the uprights and wedged up, will pre- 
vent the planks from bulging out by the press- 
ure of the concrete; a few such pieces, to suit 6 
or 9 in. walls, could be made by any black- 
smith, of light bar iron. When the trench is 
filled with concrete up to the ground line, and 
above that to the top of the planks, they should 
be moved higher up, and secured with counter 
wedges. The lower edges of the planks should 
be allowed to cover the concrete about 1} in.,to 
securely confine the next layer of concrete and 

revent oozing out. The trench being shallow, 
it may_be filled in a day, allowing the concrete 
to sei during the night, so that the trench may 


wood cores or molds, made tapering, should be 
used so as to be easily withdrawn when the con- 
crete has set; wood cores will be required for 
chimney flues, either round, square or oval, and 
by the same means air flues or other openings 
for ventilation can be formed as the work pro- 
ceeds. The face of concrete being smooth, no 
parqueting will be required for flues; and one 
coat of plastering to walls will be saved. The 
floors of the kitchen, if formed with concrete, 
will be drier and warmer than either tiles orstone. 
Concrete (if made of Portland cement and fine 
broken material) is impervious to moisture, and 
will make a drier and warmer house than one 
built of brickwork. In the illustration, 1 2, 3, 
are details of a string to } in. scale; 4 and 6 are 
details of plinths; and 6 shows a window with 
stone head and chamfered red brick jambs.— 
Making Concrete. The position of the intend- 
ed building being staked out, the trenches for 
the foundations dug, and the several materials 
required to make the concrete being arranged, 
2 mixing boards are required, a useful size be- 
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ing 12 ft. x 7 ft.; but this will depend upon the 
nature and extent of the building. They should 
be made of 3 in. planks, firmly secured to cross 
sleepers, without sides, so as to form a good, 
firm and solid floor upon which to mix the con- 
crete. The larger materials must be broken 
the size of a hen’s egg and deposited in heaps 
around the mixing boards, within reach; a 
plank is laid from each heap to the board, and 
towards the building, to facilitate wheeling. The 
men should proceed to wheel on to the mixing 
board as much of the materials as can be con- 
veniently turned by 4 men; 2 of the men wheel 
the stuff on, while the other 2 spread it evenly, 
depositing the whole in layers. The lime should 
be thoroughly slaked, the proportions being 1 
part lime to 6 or 7 of broken material, large 
and small. These should be mixed in a dry 
state by turning the mass over twice. Commenc- 
ing at the centre and throwing over towards the 
right and left, the mass will be divided into 2 


space should be filled with clay, puddled and 
rammed solid, to keep the water from the walls. 
GAS. — The arrangement of gas fixtures de- 
pends on the use to which an apartment is to be 
putand must be governed thereby. Parlors, din- 
ing rooms and bed rooms should have centre 
lights; also front halls, where the gasis not on the 
newel posts. Bed rooms should have a bracket 
on each side of where the bureau would be 
placed. In first-class work there is a branch 
pipe leading from the supply of a story to 
where the centre drops come; and in no case 
should the joist be cut more than 24 in. from 
the points of support. Municipal gas compan- 
ies have regulations governing the size of the 
pipe. There are various gas machines, each 
requiring their own sizes. All gas pipe should 
be tested after lathing is completed. 
HARDWARE. — Consists of the hinges, locks, 
bolts, window locks and lifts, sash weights and 
cord, and the ornamental facings of the parts, 
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heaps, which should be again thrown together, 
and form 1 heap. Water should now be spar- 
ingly added, and the whole thrown back in 2 
heaps, and again back to 1, so that the various 
materials may be thoroughly incorporated. The 
mixture is now ready for use, and should be 
at once wheeled to the building and thrown 
into the trench or mold, as the case may be.— 
Concrete Cement. This is made in the same 
manner as for lime concrete. The only differ- 
ence is that cement is used in the place of lime; 
as the building materials and the rough materials 
are reduced in size, the smaller the rough ma- 
terials are broken up, the stronger will be the 
concrete. Concrete cement is used chiefly for 
walls above ground. 
EXCAVATIONS.—Foundation walls for build- 
ings must extend below frost line, and deep 
enough to reach solid ground. The earth 
should be removed from 4 in. to 6 in. from wall 
lines, to admit of the foundation walls being 
built and pointed; when the walls are up, this 


called the “furniture. _The most inexpensive 
is the Japanned finished, and the most expen- 
sive real bronze, more or less ornamental. The 
principal varieties are: Japanned, plated, Tucker 
and Berlin bronze, and real bronze. Knobs are 
mineral, porcelain, jet and bronze, Care should 
be taken to use none but the best brands and 
makes. Mortise locks should be used, as the 
old style rim lock is liable to become out of 
order and troublesome. Chamber doors and 
outer rear doors ought to have thumb-bolt at- 
tachments on the locks. No furniture should 
be put on any of the work before the varnish ig 
thoroughly dey. 

PAINTING AND GLAZING. — Painting should 
have special attention. The foundation of 
all durable work is good material. Pure lead 
and oil must be used, or all will be in vain. 
The wood-work must be smoothed before paint 
is applied, and knots covered with shellac; 
then the first coat can be applied. This coat. 
ought to be composed principally of oil, with 
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just enough body added to fill pores. Cate | 
plenty of oil makes it penetrate the wood, an 

repares it to receive following coats without 
ivawine on them for oil, which would deaden 
and make the finish look spotty. The work 
must be sand papered before each coat is ap- 
plied, dust or dirt removed, and each coat 
thoroughly dry before succeeding ones are ap- 

lied. For common work 2 coats may suffice; 

ut on all interior work, not less than 8 ought 
to be used. A good coat does not mean a 
heavy one, for, when heavy coats are applied, 
they are liable to blister. The coats should be 
medium, with sufficient body to cover well; 
and when well rubbed down, this will be found 
to produce satisfactory results. Graining, when 
put over good ground work, will have a proper 
foundation; but for fine panels, it is necessary 
to cover the panels with ground pumice stone 
and oil, and then rub down smooth with pumice 
stone and water. Good graining is a pleasin 
decoration; but poor work is a detriment, Bae 
plain painting in parti-colors is preferable. One 
of the most common mistakes in graining is to 
maka the work too “loud,” which here, as in 
every thing else, looks common. Oil color grain- 
ing is more durable than when done in water 
colors. Varnish must be of good material and 
carefully oat otherwise all defects present 
in the work will be magnified. Itshould never 
be applied when the temperature prevents it 
flowing freely, as then every hair in the brush 
will leave a ridge. As regards color, good taste 
must be the judge, and a selection of harmon- 
ious colors adds much to appearance. Glass 
may be classified into single strength, double 
strength and plate-glass. Single is used in less 
important sash, except in places where the size 
of the light prevents. Double is used for front 
sash. Good glass must be true, flat, and free 
from waves. To properly set glass, brads should 
be used without stint, as otherwise the move- 
ment of the glass will push back the putty be- 
fore it hardens, leaving a space larger than the 
thickness of the glass; a rattling window will 
be the result. Even bedding of the glass against 
the sash is indispensable. 

PLASTERING. — The foundation for plaster- 
er’s work must be looked after in that of the 
carpenter’s, who must space his joist and stud- 
ding accurately, 16 in. from the centres, so that 
*he Lae will fit the length of the lath. Lath 
should be dry, carefully selected, and free from 
knots. Rafted lath are preferred to saw-mill 
lath. The spaces between the lath must be 2 in. 
to 4 in., for the plastering to be pushed between 
and run over on the back of the lath, forming 
the “key” of the plastering. The first or 
“scratch” coat, appued to the stud walls and 
ceilings only, must have plenty of long hair, 
mixed in when ready for use. This should 
be keyed to the lath work, and well cross- 
scratched to afford a good key to the second 
coat. When scratch coat is hardened, the 
second coat is applied, composed of clean, 
sharp sand and fresh strong lime, well temper- 
ed. In this coat all inequalities of surface 
should be overcome and the corners and angles 
be left sharp. This, like the first coat, must be 
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dry before the white coat is applied. The white 
coat is composed of pure white lime and fine, 
sharp sand, washed to remove foreign matter, 
with sufficient plaster of Paris added to give 
ita smooth surface. This coat must be thorough- 
ly “troweled” down, and washed with clean 
water and a brush. Troweling is important, 
otherwise the plaster will show cracks in all di- 
rections, which are hard to remove. While 
each coat of plaster must be dry before the 
next one is applied, too rapid drying must not 
take place; for that reason the blinds must be 
hung, and when there are no outside blinds, the 
sash put in place, so as to stop draughts. 
Cracks are annoying, as they do not show 
themselves, in some cases, until after the white 
coat is finished. Plaster cornices are measured 
by the length of the face measured around all 
the moldings. This can be ascertained by using 
a string and passing it overall and then takin; 
the length of string used. The cornices an 
centres should be well keyed. Centres ought 
to follow the form of the room in shape. If 
there be any imperfect joints they should be 
discovered and fixed before plastering. 
PLUMBING AND SEWERAGE. — This is a sub- 
ject on which there is great diversity of opinion. 
Although much has been discovered, and many 
improvements made in the last 10 years, our 
advances have only taught us how much more 
there is about which our knowledge is insuf- 
ficient. Too much attention cannot be paid to 
sewer pipes for the whole system of plumbing, 
which represent the main arteries; and any de- 
fect soon spreads through the whole structure. 
Where possible, the rain water from the roof 
ought to be taken through them, which will 
give them a wash out not to be attained in any 
other way. The pipe must be laid with a good 
fall to the outlet, not less than 4 to 1 ft., and 
the more obtained within a limited extent, the 
better; more fall than 1 in. to 1 ft. being super- 
fluous. They must rest on solid ground; and 
where such cannot be obtained, a prepared 
planking must be laid under them in the tren- 
ches. All joints should be thoroughly cemented. 
Between the house and the point of discharge, 
whether a sewer or vault, there must be a trap, 
with the neck ventilated by a stand pipe pei 
ed to the level of the yard. If the discharge is 
into a vault, connected with the sewer, a second 
trap ought tobe placed between the vault and 
sewer pe ventilated), which will prevent gas 
from the main from penetrating to the vault. 
All sewer pipe inside of buildings, in good 
work, are made of socket joint iron soil pipe; 
those outside may be of glazed clay. Take the 
sewer out of the building or cellar as soon as 
practicable. No sewer pipe ought to be laid in 
the vicinity of cisterns or wells, as the effect of 
one imperfect joint would be disastrous to the 
health of those using the water. A few words 
are needful on the subject of traps and ventil- 
ation. A trap is the bent portion of apipe, or 
a receptacle so formed as to retain a body of 
liquid large enough to completely fill the sec- 
tion of the pipe, thus shutting off the air from 
such portions of the works as lie beyond the 
trap, i. e., the branches leading to the plumbing. 
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To overcome the pressure of such air, which 
frequently becomes charged with sewer gas, 
ventilating pipes are provided which connect 
with the trap on the side of the discharge, thus 
affording a free outlet for such air. By supply- 
ing all branches with a constant volume of air 
all siphonage of traps is avoided. Some pro- 
fessional men advocate the use of a ventilation 
system only, and use no traps; but as our know- 
ledge is limited, it would seem best to employ 
both safeguards. Water has great affinity for 
gases. This can be seen by the short time 
necessary to taint water placed in a bucket ina 
freshly painted apartment. If we did not use a 
system of ventilation, the great pressure exerted 
by accumulated sewer gas would charge the 
contents of the traps, and by evaporation it 
would be discharged into the apartments. By 
providing an outlet this danger is reduced. The 
more simple and condensed the plumbing of a 
structure, the better. Washstands in living 
apartments should be avoided, and a door con- 
necting bed rooms with bath rooms is often a 
cause of disease. This isa matter where con- 
venience should not be regarded, for severeand 
dangerous sickness may follow such indulgence. 
Laundry sinks are set low, so as to facilitate the 
emptying of large tubs, ete. Kitchen sinks are 
of many varieties, plain iron, enameled, bel 
stone, ete., and should have good drain boards. 
It is preferable to place sinks on open frames, 
to inclosing them, as such cupboards are likely 
to harbor vermin. Butler’s sinks are made of 
copper, of ashapetosuitspace. All sinks should 
have a screw plug in the bottom of the trap, to 
facilitate cleansing. Strainers are needed in the 
sink to catch large particles and prevent chok- 
ing the trap. Washstands should have plug 
chains and rubber plugs. Bath tubs are made 
of tinned copper, 12 to 14 oz. per sq. ft., and 
need plugs and chains the same as washstands. 
By using rubber plugs, they never batter the re- 
ceptacles. The waste pipe and overflow of baths 
and washstands should be separately trapped. 
Water closets are made in endless styles, of 
which the “pan closet” is the worst; a side 
outlet hopper closet with flushing tank, is the 
most perfect. All plumbing above the first 
floor should he lined underneath with sheet 
lead, turned up not less than 8 in. on the edges, 
and connected with the soil pipe by a separate 
waste pipe and trap. Boilers ought not to be 
tested to less than 150 lbs. pressure. The sup- 
ply pipes are of extrastrong lead, usually } to 3 
inch from the street main to the kitchen sink. 
The waste can be of medium lead pipe. Join- 
ings must be carefully made, and air chambers 
provided over all cocks, to prevent hammering 
inthe pipe. Thesupply pipe must be laid so 
as to enable one to drain them completely at 
some point in the cellar. Compression faucets 
are best. Keep all soil and waste pipe as short 
as possible, as every inch adds to the surface, 
gathering foul matter and discharging sewer 
gas into the house. Never try to economize in 
this part of the dwelling. The many new im- 
provements made in this branch, render it diffi- 
cult to select the best; a good adviser in this 
work is the most effectual safeguard. 
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ROOFING.—ShAingles. These are made of dif- 
ferent kinds of wood, cedar, cypress, and white 
pine, sawed or shaved. The best shingle is of 
shaved cedar. As arule the shaved shingle is 
better than the sawed; 44 in. lap to the weather 
is usual to a 16 in. shingle; but 5} in. is some- 
times allowed on buildings of minor importance. 
They should be carefully blind-naiied to the 
sheathing of roofs. For shingle roofs, less than 
$ pitch is not advisable.—Slate. The best qual- 
ity of slate comes from Maine and Pennsylvania 
quarries. A simple tests for the quality, is to 
take a dry piece, and, after weighing, immerse 
itin a bucket of water; then, after a soaking 
of 24 hours, re-weigh; the less water absorbed 
the better the slate. Slate roofs should be put on 
over felt paper, carefully lapped; none but or 
vanized iron nails are trustworthy.— Tin. Ordin- 
ary roofing is designated by I. C. Bright tin. 
The best quality used for the purpose is the I. 
X. Bright. For portions not liable to be walked 
over, the tin. should be put on with standin 
grooves, with the seams carefully locked an 
soldered. For ordinary work, every other sheet 
of tin should have a tag soldered to the under- 
side, to fasten it to the sheathing. In good work 
every sheet should be back-tacked. Before the 
tin is pu on the roof, both sides should be 
painted with 2 coats of mineral paint in oil. 

STAIR-WAYS.—Stairs are usually divided into 
skeleton steps, boxed, and open flights. The 
pieces on which the steps are supported, are 
called “carriages.” The horizontal piece on 
which one steps, is called tho “tread,” and the 
vertical piece the “riser.” Skeleton steps have 
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no rigers, and areonly used for cellar stairs. Box- 
ed stairs have walls, or partition on both sides, 
against which the outside carriages are placed, 
and are enclosed stairs; although, insome cases, 
there may be a rail on one side, with the space 
between that and the floor boarded with par- 
tition stuff. In such stairs the treads and risers 
are grooved and glued together with small 
blocks glued and screwed in the inner angle of 
joint, and then placed on the carriages. To 
prevent a squeaking the bearings of the treads 
on the carriages should be kept level so as to 
bring the weight on all the supports. Open 
flights are of 2 kinds: those of which the face 
string, or outer carriage is cut out for the treads 
and risers, and then the nosing with scotia and 
fillet returned on the string, or extended around 
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on the string. The other variety has a close or| work facing the outer walls when exposed above 
curb string which hides the treads and risers} grade, and consists of stonesin even courses and 


Stair with Open Face String. 
and continues in one width up with the slant of 
the stairs. Sometimes this string is ornament- 
ed. Rails are double-molded, and show the 
same shape on both sides. Balusters need no 
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description as they are of numberless forms, to 
suit taste and means. Great care should be 
taken in stair work, to secure accurate work- 
manship and dry material, as the entire work is 
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exposed to the eye, and all defects easily seen. 
The newels, or posts, if larger than 6 in., should 
always be boxed; or, if turned, glued of several 
pieces; otherwise they are sure to crack. 

STONE WORK, Cut.—Is either drove, bush- 
hammered or tooled, and made to any degree 
of fineness. If the work required has to be fine, 
itis first cut to an even surface; then rubbed 
with astone and fine sand and water. Stone 
fronts are generally built with thin stones, 4 in. 
or 5 in. thick, set on edges, and backed up with 
a brick wall, to which the stone is anchored 
with flat iron hooks with the outer end turned 
down and gained into the top edges of the stone; 
the other end turned up and built into the 
brick wall. 

STONE WORK, Range.—A class of rough stone 
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regular height, and in rectangular blocks with 
the face left stone rough or with broken sur- 
fuce; the top, bottom and ends hammered off to 
admit of close, straight joints, which should be 
raise-pointed in best cement colored with lamp- 
black or bone-black, with straight oval joints. 
If the stories are of uneven height, and laid up 
without being kept in courses, the work is called 
“broken ashler;” if the face of the stones is 
worked off to an even surface with a pointed 
tool, it is called “ pitch-faced work ;” and, if 
dressed only on the margins, it is then “ashler” 
or “range work,” with tool or drove margins. 

STONE WORK, Rubble.—This means rough 
stone walls, built of promiscuous stones neatly 
fitted and bonded together, with the spaces 
filled with mortar. The stonas should have flat 
bottoms and tops, and be selected and laid in 
the wall so as to break joints every time over 
each other on the space of the walls, and lap 
past each other, extending through the walls, 
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and should be bonded every few feet with stones 
extending through the thickness of walls. All 
stones should be bedded in mortar, and spaces 
filled with mortar; where the spaces are large 
and stories irregular, such should be filled with 
spauls, or small stones, well bedded in mortar, 
so as to level up the walls to receive the stories 
above. These walls should be built 18 in. to 
24 in. wide, to strength required; true and 
plumb to a line on both sides, with all joints 
and cracks neatly pointed. 

CORNICE. — A term applied to horizontal 
molded projections terminating a building. The 
eaves cornice issometimes divided into 20 equal 
parts, and is that part of the entablature which 
surmounts the frieze. (See Column.) Ordin- 
arily it is com- 

osed of the fil- 
et, cymatium, 
corona,ovolo and 
cavetto moldings 
and divided into 
2 principal parts, 


of which projects 
beyond the lower, 
and is supported 
by modillions. The 
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prea of the cor- 
d be less than in halls, 
salons, ete. In rooms finished with a single cor- 
nice, it should not exceed 1-15 nor be less than 


1-20 of the height of the room. The form of 
angle bracket for a cornice may be found as 
follows: Let a in the engraving be the com- 
mon bracket; draw the parallel lines, 000, to 
meet the mitre line, c; square up on each line 
at c, and set the distances, 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., on the 
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common bracket, from the line, d, on the small 
lines from ¢; through these points, 2, 4, 6, ete., 
trace the form of the bracket. 

DOME.—The concave covering of a building, 
and may be either a segment of a sphere, of a 
spheroid, or of any similar figure. When made 
of wood its strength depends on its construc- 
tion. The usual form is that of the sphere. 
When the interior does not rise too high, a hor- 
izontal tie may be thrown across, by which any 
degree of strength may be obtained, and by 
means of which trusses may be formed on 
each side of the opening in the top. Upon 
these the whole frame-work is to depend for 
support, and their strength must be calculated 
accordingly. When the interior dome rises too 
high to admit ofa level tie beam, the framing 
may be composed of a succession of ribs stand- 
ing upon a continuous circular curb of timber. 
This must be well secured, as it serves to resist 
the lateral thrust of the ribs. In small domes 
the ribs may be cut from wide planks, but for 
large structures they must be built in 2 thick- 
nesses, and placed 2 ft. apart at the base. The 
strength of the scantling varies with the size. 
For domes 24 ft. in diameter, 1x8 in. will be re- 

uired, which will increase to 38x13 in. for one 108 
.in diameter. The curve of equilibrium should 
ass through the middle of the depth of the 
raming. Foy an arched roof the curve of equi- 
librium is that of a parabola; for adome having 
no tower or cupola above it, a cubic parabola; 
for one having a tower above it, an approach 
to a hyperbola, as great strength is required at 
its upper parts. The pressure of a circular dome 
is greatest at 4 of its height; therefcre an iron 
band should be piaced around it at that height; 
also around or across the base. The boards may 
be applied either in the form of gores, orin por- 
tions of conic surfaces.—T0 Find the Form of a 
Base or Covering for a Cone or Circular Dome. 
Let a, Fig. 1, be the width of the base to the 
cone. Draw the line & through the centre of 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 

the cone; extend the line of the side e, till 
it meets the line 6 at d; on d for a centre, with 
1 and 2 for a radius, describe e, which will be 
the shape of the base required ; f will be the 
joint required for the same.— To Find the 
Shape of Horizontal Covering for Circular 


Dome. The principle which is employed is 
shown at Fig. 2, supposing the surface of the 
dome to be composed of many plane surfaces. 
The narrower the pieces the more accurately 
they will fit. Draw the line a through the cen- 
tre of the dome, Fig. 2; divide the height from 
b to ¢ into as many parts as there are to be 
courses of boards or tin. Through 1] and 2 draw 
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a line meeting the centre line at d; that point 
will be the centre for sweeping the edges of the 
board g. Through 2 and 8 draw the line meet- 
ing the centre line at e; that will be the centre 
for sweeping the edges of the board &, and so 
on for the other courses. 

DOORS.—Their construction should accord 
with the size and style of the building or apart- 
ment. The principal door of a public building 
should be 6 to 12 ft. wide, and proportionately 
high. The doors for a dwelling By to 33 ft. wide 
and a little more than twice their width in height. 
Closet doors 2 ft. wide, of even height with the 
other doors in the apartment. Folding doors 
should be used where greater width is required 
than 8} ft.; the height about 1-10 greater than 
the adjacent single doors, and the width equal 
to 4-5 of the height, if the width of room allows. 
A 4 panel door is strongest. Sues Paneling.) In 
doors having 2 panels, the stilesshould be 1-7 of 
the width. Whatever the number of panels, the 
united widths of the stiles should equal 3-7 tne 
width ofthe door. The bottom and lock rails 
shouid each be equal to 1-10 of the height of the 
door, and the top rail and all others of the same 
width as the stiles. The molding on the panel 
should be equal in width to } the width of the 
stile. The lock rail is essential for strength and 
durability. Doors should be hung so as to open 
into rooms, and not into halls or passages. If it 
opens away to the right, it is a right-hand door; 
if to the left, it is a left hand-door. Doors are af- 
fected by an unequal temperature of adjoining 
rooms, causing the stiles to spring ; this may be 
remedied by using three hanging butts. There 
is no rule as to the proper edge to which to af- 
fix the hinges. 

DOVETAILING.—The dovetail joint shown in 
Fig 1 consists of the pin, A,and the dove-tail 
B, the pins usually made first, and should beon 
the end or short side of the box. The marks, 
e eee, show the size of the interior of the box 
when complete. Take the mitre bevel and set 
it about 60° or 70°, the angle is not important, 
and set off on the edge of each end of A the 2 
outside pins, and any convenient number of pins 
between them, the bevel being reversed to mark 
the 2 sides of each pin. Produce the bevel round 
both faces of the board,with the square, as far as 
gauge lines e e. Now fix the moni firmly on the 

ench, end up, and with the dovetailsaw cut the 

ashes ccc. Lay the board flat on the bench, 
Poca down, and take asharp chisel and a mallet, 
and give a cut exactly on the square line, e, be- 
tween each pin. Turn the piece over, and cut 
from the other side gauge-line until the pieces 
between the pins are removed, taking care that the 
pins are not injured, Carefully square the spaces 
with the chisel, without using the mallet, and 
trim off the roughness left by the saw on the pins. 
Next take the front or back (2) of the box and 
lay on the bench inside uppermost, and place on 
it theend A on edge, with its inside edge touching 
the square mark e, and with its top and bottom 
edges flush with those of 2. Now, with the point 
of the striking-knife, mark off the bevels on the 
edges of each pin, and produce the lines with the 
square across the end of B and to the square 
mark on the other side, with the mitre bevel. Saw 
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lines A A, with the dovetail-saw, and remove 
spaces 2 7 by chiseling out across the square 


qf 
‘ 
4 
Q 


Fig. 4. Big. 3. 


Dovetailing. 


line, and K K by sawing. The pins on the ends 
of A will then exactly fit the dovetails in B. 
The 4 corners of the box require to be treated 
in the same way, the pins being worked on each 
end of the shortest side or end, and the dovetails 
on each end of the longest or side of the box. 
Glue in firmly, and after the work is dry plane 
off projecting ends. The appearance of the joint 
will then be as seen in Fig. 2, in which the end 
grain of the wood is shaded. Fig. 3 represents 
the corner of a drawer as commonly made, on 
which, although the dovetails are seen on the 
side when the drawer is open, they are invisible 
in front. The latter having been planed up true, 
a line, C D, is made with the gauge on both ends 
of the same to mark the portion which is to be 
left uncut. Let the pieces be first rebated out, 
as A B, Fig. 4 The pins and dovetails are then 
to be cut with a chisel in both parts, below the 
rebate, which is then to be cut toa mitre. This 
is difficult, because the pieces cannot be fitted 
together until the mitreing is done. An easier 
Fig. 5. method is the lap or secret 
dovetail, in which only one 
piece is rebated; but the 
} dovetails in the other are 
f not cutthrough. See Fig. 5. 
Ny in this case no such difli- 
MUP culty occurs in marking 
I) and cutting the pins made 

\ ‘ in the rebated piece, and 
\ MU) fi yp the pieces can be tried in 

Ome -, their places with ease, asin 
Seorat Dovetatt. carinon dovetailed work. 

DURABILITY. — Certain timbers of great dur- 
ability, when framed together produce mutual 
destruction. Experiments with cypress and wal- 
nut, and cypress and cedar, prove that they rot 
each other while joined together, but on separa- 
tion the rot ceases, and the timbers remain sound 
for a long period. 

ELASTICITY.—The quality of springing back, 
or toughness. The following is a comparison of 
the different woods: Ash is], fir.4,elm.54, pitch 
pine .57, teak .59, oak .63, spruce .64, yellow pine 
64, cedar .66, chestnut .73, larch .84, beech .86. 

FLOORS.— May be comprised in 3 follow- 


ing kinds: Single joisted floors, double floors, and | 
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framed floors. A single joisted floor consists of 
only one series of joist; sometimes every third 
or fourth joist is made deeper, with ceiling joist 
nailed across at right angles. This kind is used 
in ordinary buildings, where the span from wall 
to wall does not exceed 24 to 25 ft. Boards are 
laid transversely on the joist, and secured by 
long floor brads after having been pressed to- 
gether by a screw attached to the joist likea 
vice during the process of laying and nailing. 
When a close floor is required, the planks must. 
be jointed by a groove and tongue. After the 
planks have been nailed to the joist, the brads 
are countersunk, and the edges of the boards 
planed level. It is economy to have floors of 
narrow boards and good wood. Broad and poor 
boards shrink and leave cracks as vermin. nests, 
and warp at the sides and ends and wear out 
a pie Hemlock is probably the worst wood, 
and spruce or yellow pine the best. Oak is pre- 
ferable. The combinations of walnut with chest- 
nut, oak, and other lighter-colored woods, are 
durable, and save matting if carpets are removed 
in hot weather. The high temperature of the 
house, fire, hot-water pipes, etc., are severe; it 
is, therefore, necessary that the wood be well 
seasoned. What is called naked flooring are the 
joist which support the flooring boards and 
ceiling of aroom. The wall plates or timbers 
which receive the ends of the girders or joist, 
should be sufficiently long and strong to throw 
the weight upon the piers. When the ends of 
girders lie over doors or windows, the strength 
of wall plates must be increased. “Wall plates 
must be larger as their length and the weight 
of the floor increases; the scantlings will vary 
from 4} by 3 in., to 74 by 5 in. When theends 
of joist are supported by outside walls whose 
heightis great, the middle of such timbers should 
not at first rest upon a partition wall that does 
not rise higher than the floor, buta space should 
be left between, so that when the walls settle, 
there may be a proper bearing upon the parti- 
tion walls. A double floor consists of 8 tiers of 


timber, called binding, bridging and ceiling joist. 
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Timbers Used in Flooring. 


aa, girder; b b, binding-joist; ¢ c, ceiling-joist; dd, 
wall-plates; e¢, bridging-joist. 
The binding joist is the principal oe of 
the fioor and run from wall to wall. The bridg- 
ing joist lie transversely on the binders, and are 
attached to them by notching, or framed be- 
tween with chased mortises. Ceiling joist are 
attached to the binders by notching, or pulley 
mortising. Framed floors differ from double 
floors in having the binding joist framed into 
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atge pieces of timber, called girders. When 


the breadth of girders is considerable, it is an | 


excellent method to saw them down the middle 
and bolt them together with the sawed sides 
outward. This gives an opportunity of examin- 
ing the centre of the log, and reduces the tim- 
ber to a smaller scantling and less liable to rot. 
The slips put between the ha!ves or flitches 
should be thick enough to allow air to circu- 
late freely. Single joisted floors, when the bear- 
ing exceeds 10 ft., should be cross-bridged_be- 
tween the joist, to prevent turning or twisting, 
and to stiffen the 
ceeds 15 ft., 2 rows will be necessary, and so on, 


bearing. Single joisting may be used to any 
extent for which timber can be got deep enough; 
where it is desirable to have a perfect ceiling, 
the bearing should not exceed 18 ft., nor the dis- 
tance from centre to centre be more than 16 in.; 
otherwise the bearing for the lath becomes too 
long to produce good work. Fire-proof. floors 
may be made by filling a frame-work with con- 
crete or cement, on which tiles may be laid to 
form the flooring, or joist of timber on which 
planks may be laid down and nailed in the or- 
dinary way. 

FRAMING. — The process of joining and fit- 
ting the timbers which comprise the skeleton of 
a building. A knowledge of the laws of pressure 
and strength of timber is imperative in determin- 
ing the position and dimensions for the timbers 
which compose a roof, floor, partition, or bridge. 
Materials should be of good quality and in 
proper quantity, any superfluity being an injury. 
A heavy body exerts a pressure equal to its own 
weight in avertical direction. When 2 supports 
are inclined at different angles, the pressure is 
proportionately unequal. The united pressures 
which are exerted by a weight upon 2 inclin- 
ed supports will always exceed the weight. 
When the supports are notinclined equally, the 
strain will be greatest upon the support that has 
the greatest inclination to the horizon. The 
smaller the angle of horizontal inclination, the 
greater the pressure upon the supports. Correct 
ideas of comparative pressures can be formed by 
drawing designs of framing and estimating the 
strains according to the parallelogram of forces, 
always drawing the triangle so that the 3 lines 
shall be parallel with the 3 forces or Droste 
respectively. Ifascale cannot be had of equal 
proportions with the forces, the calculation is 
effected by making the line of the triangle that 
represents the known weight equal to the unity 
of a decimally divided scale, and measuring the 
other line in tenths and hundredths. 

GLUING. — Carpenters use various forms of 
clamps to hold work until the glue is dry ; but 
for those having no such convenience, the best 
plan is to bind the parts together with twine, 
and then set them aside for 12 hours. It is sel- 
dom that articles once united by glue and sepa- 
rated, will unite firmly a second time. (See 
GLUES in ADHESIVES.) 

JOIST. — Narrow beams of timber about 23 
in. thick, and varying in depth according to the 
extent of the span from wall to wall. As walls of 
successive stories are raised, the joist is laid 
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across, 15 or 18 in. apart, and the ends imbedded 
in masonry. In building a row of houses, care 
should be taken to keep 7 in., at least, of mason- 


| ry between theends of the joist bridging the space 


oor; when the bearing ex- | 
_ by 2.2 for pine, or 2.8 for oak, will be the depth 
adding another row for each increase of 6 ft. | 


from party wall to party wall, so as to prevent 
communication of the flames in case of fire. To 
steady the joist, cross struts are often nailed 
transversely to the joist and across each other 
like the letter X, at intervals of 2 or 8 ft. 
—To Find the Depth of a Joist, the Length of 
Bearing and Thickness Being Given. Divide 
the sq. of the length in ft. by the thickness in 
in., and the cube root of the quotient multiplied 


in in. 
TABLE OF SCANTLINGS OR JOIST FOR DIFFER- 


ENT BEARINGS, FROM 5 TO 20 FT. 
ee eer ee 
Bearing ars roils Pel “n. “5 
in Feet. ray 2x 0 2x =e 

H Be a B =) 
Depth | Depth | Depth | Depth pepe. 
in In. in Dn.) inins.. | inein. in In. 
5 bye 48 43 4 4 
6 54 | 5h | 5 a 4} 
7 64 6 5} 5} 5 
: 7 6 64 5g 5 
7 65 6 6 55 
10 a 74 a3 63 63 
11 83 8 74 16 6} 
a2 9 83 8 74 a 
13 of 9 84 8 1% 
14 10 9 9 83 8 
15 104 93 9 | 8% 
16 (U0 103 9 9 8 
17 114 | 10% rot 93 9} 
18 12 11+ 108 10 94 
19 12 113 10 104 10 
20 13 12 114 | 10% 10} 


—To Find the Depth of a Girder when the Length 
of Bearing and Thickness of the Girder are 
Given. Divide the sq. of the length in ft. by 
the thickness in in., and the cube root of the 
quotient multiplied by 4.2. for pine, by 4.84 for 
oak, will give the depth required in in.—To Find 
the Thickness when the Length of Bearing and 
Depth are Given. Divide the square of the 
length in ft. by the cube of the depth in in., and 
the quotient multiplied by 74 for pine, or by 82 
for oak, will give the thickness in in. In these 
rules the girders are supposed to be 10 ft. apart. 
and this Ruane should never be exceeded; but 
should the distance apart be more or less than 
10 ft., the thickness should be proportionate.— 
To Cut Bridging to Fit Exactly the First Time. 
Let a, ete. show the 
floor beams, being differ- 
ent distances apart. Snap 
alineat ¢ to nailthe 
bridging by; then snap 
another at d, the distance 
from ¢, the depth of the 
timber. Lay a piece of : peat 
bridging stuff(d), on the Cutting Bridging. 

timber, and mark it on the under side by the 
timber as shown by the short dotted lines ; saw 
correctly, and it will fit exactly when in place, 
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no matter what distance apart the timber is. | by 12; the result is the sq. ft. of the board. Tf 


LADDERS. — The most desirable timber for 
the sides of ladders, is straight-grained white 
»ine or basswood; these are light and tough. 

or a ladder 20 to 25 ft., have a plank sawed 2 
in. thick, 8in. wide, and length desired. It should 
be carefully laid away to season. When sawing, 
mark out so that the bottom of the side will be 
5 in. wide and the top 3in. Ina 20 ft. ladder 
the sides at the top should be 13 in. apart, and 
20 in. at the bottom. The rungs should not be 
less than 1 in. in diameter, of seasoned tough 
wood, pinned in position ; the whole then painted 
and hung up under shelter. A ladder should be 
of length sufficient to reach the roof of the high- 
est building in case of fire, or for repairs. A 
straight, second growth white pine, 6 in. in di- 
ameter at the butt, if peeled and split in 2, will 
make durable sides. Chestnut and other light 
woods may be used for the same purpose. 

LATHING. — The process of nailing lath to the 
studding ofa partition or joist of a ceiling. Lath 
is made in 3 and 4 ft. lengths, and is called 
single, lath and a half, and double, according to 
thickness. The first is the thinnest; thesecond 
about 4 thicker, and the double twice as thick 
as single. Single lath is used for partitions, and 
the double for ceilings. Both lengths should be 
used for ceilings to enable the plasterer to break 
the joints, thereby improving the general key, 
and strengthening the ceiling. The ends of lath 
should never be lapped when they terminate 
upon a quarter or batten. Lath come in bundles 
of 100 each; 10 bundles, or 1,000 lath, will cover 
about 60 sq. yds., and will require about 7 lbs. 
of 3-penny nails. 

LUMBER. — The best is that sawed from tim- 
ber which has attained full maturity before 
being felled. The logs are cut from Novem- 
ber to March; then hauled tothenearest stream 
and deposited to be rafted. When notrafted, or 
joined together, the logs are marked separately 
and floated. When ice breaks up and streams 
begin to swell, the process of guiding the lumber 
down the stream commences. When atits desti- 
nation, it is taken to the saw-mill and cut into 
beams, posts, planks, scantlings, etc. — Piling. 
Lumber should not depreciate for lack of care 
in piling. Piles should be built so that the front 
cross-piece shall be higher than the back, and 
each in succession overlapped beyond the pre- 
vious one. A pile 20 ft. high should incline out- 
ward from base to top 18 or 24 in., which will 
prevent storms from eating in, or snow from 
resting to melt and form ice. The sides should 
be carried up plumb, each cross-piece on top of 
another, so that the weight shall rest solidly on 
the foundation timber. Ifthe courser be placed 
a little forward or back of the previous one, the 
weight above will warp and perhaps break the 
lumber. Piles should never be placed less than 
8 ft. apart, and boards in the pile should be laid 
with 2 to 4 in. space between them. — Rules 
for Measurement. The unit of board measure 
is 1 sq. ft., 1 in. thick, when speaking of the con- 
tents of timber. The contents of a board, scant- 
ling or plank, can be ascertained by multiplying 
the length of the board in ft. by the width in in. 
and that by thickness, and dividing the product 


the board or joist is broader at oneend than an- 
other, multiply the length in ft. by the breadth 
of the middle in in. and divide by 12; or add to- 
gether the width of the ends in in., and multiply 
the length by 4 this sum, and divide by 12; the 
result is the number of'sq. ft. inthe board. Pine 
and spruce spars, 10 to 43 in. in diameter are 
estimated by taking the diameter, minus the bark, 
at 4 their length at the large end; they are 
bought and sold by the in. diameter, all under 4 
in. called poles. Round timber is sold by the cu. 
ft.,and when squared by hewing or sawing is esti- 
mated to lose 1-5; hence 1 ton of round timber 
is estimated to contain 40 cu. ft. The rule for 
measuring the contents of round logs, is to mul- 
tiply the length by the sq. of } the girt in in., 
taken about 4 the distance from the larger end, 
and then divide the product by 144; the quotient 
is regarded as the contents in cu. ft. Square tim- 
ber, hewn or sawn, is sold by the cu. ft., and 
rated at 60 cu. ft. to the ton, but, as usually sur- 
veyed, 1 ton of timber contains 50 and 92-100 
Gu. ft; 

MITREING.—Joining 2 pieces of wood by glu- 
ing, the ends of which fave previously been 
planed to an angle of 45°, and matching togeth- 
er, so as to form aright angle. Joints can be 
cut at once, without eas 
gauging and measur- 
ing to find the proper 
angle, with the aid of Wl l 
the mitre box; it has Mitre Box. 
cuts in the sides at angles of 45°. 

MORTISING AND TENONING. —Joining two 
pieces of wood at right angles, and generally 
adopted in heavy work, such as tables, doors 
and window sashes. A cavity, called a mortise, 
is cut into one pieceof wood 
toreceivethe end of anoth- 
er piece shaped to fit, call- 
edatenon. The mortise is 
marked on both sidesofthe 
wood by means of square Ny 
and gauge, and cutequally ———] 
from both sides by means === 
of achisel, care being taken ~ me 
to keep within the guide Mortising and 
lines. The tenon is meas- Tenoning. 
ured in the same manner as the mortise, and the 
cheeks cut away with a fine saw. If, instead of 
the outer cheeks, the piece between them is to 
be removed to make a double tenon, this must 
be done with a mallet and chisel, after sawing 
down the lines; the chisel used first on one side 
and then on the other, by which means the 
shoulder will be cut true to the guide lines. Af- 
ter joining, asmall wedge is brushed with glue 
and driven in on each side of the tenon. 

MOLDINGS. — The ornamental curved and 


plane projections used in cornices, arches, panels, 


wainscoting, etc. The regular moldings are 9 in 
number, as follows: Band or fillet, a low, flat, 
broad, but not deep circle; astragal, or bead, a 
narrow, curved ring; torus is large, semi-circu- 
lar, and resembles a rope; scotia, sunken, or 
concave; ovolo, quarter round and egg-shaped; 
cavetto, cave, or hollow; cymatium, waved, 
upper part hollow, lower part swelling ; ogee, 
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inverted cymatium ; apophyge, the curve with 
which the shaft escapes into its base or capital, 
therefore the first molding in the entablature. 


These moldings are common to all architectu- | 


ral orders. The fillet, astragal and torus bind 
ee the parts; the ovolo and 
onan owe sent ge aie the project- 
Gly, Nae ee, Ie Parts yay them; the 
: evmatium and cavetto core 
— os placed uppermost to cover 
and shelter the other parts; 
the scotia piu nies in 
: the base of a column to 
Moldings. separate the upper and 
_teyAetragals }»o8c6: lower torus, to give variety 
to: e, scotia. or case- and relief. For beading 
ment; /, apophyges; and molding, the iron of 
g, ovolo, or quarter Pia ‘ 
round; fh, torus; i, the plane is filed into the 
reeding; j, band. shape of the molding it is 
meant to produce. That fora simple bead is 
made with a plane. The piece is first planed ac- 
curately to the width and substance required, 
and the plane is then applied, not perpendicu- 
larly, but on a slope, the edge and sole of the 
plane parallel to the surface to be cut, so that 
the strip may be planed to such inclination. The 
illustration shows how to find the form of rak- 
ing crown molding. m is the form of the level 
crown molding; 7e is the pitch of the roof. 
Draw the line @, which shows the thickness of 
the molding. Draw the lines 0 0 o parallel to 
the rake. Where these lines strike the face of 
the level molding, draw the horizontal lines, 1, 
2,38, ete. Draw the line f square from the rake; 
set the same distances from this line that you 
find on the level molding 1, 2, 3, ete. Trace the 
curve through these points 1, 2, 3, etc., and you 
have the 
form of the 
raking mold- 
ing. Holdthe 
raking mold- 
ing in the 
mitre box, on 
the same 
pitch that it 
ison Ne pi 
eee . 1e box be- 
Finding Form of Crown Molding. ie level, 
and then cut the mitre in that particular posi- 
tion. 
NAILS, Kinds and Sizes.—The following table 
gives the kinds of nails required: 


8 penny, fine............. 1$ in. long, 720 in 11b. 
3 “ commonia.1y “ ee AOON <5. 
4 es § Ada) ae ee F800, “lb: 
5° « TE 9200 & HID, 
6 me « pe ame CORT ORE: eli: 
7 “ “ aes “ ‘“ 110 6“ “Tb. 
8 “ “ apt ‘ “cc 85 73 “1b, 
9 ‘ “c a DE “ “ 75 “ “lb, 
10 ‘ £S nite ose § GOOFS “Tb: 
2 « «BE 50 Ib, 
16 “ “cc SAEs “ “ec 40 66 6 lb. 
20 “ 6 Ue ae “ 92 6 & IP, 
200 « Rake 4h « & 16 “ “Ib, 
40 Fo op He PE OTe ep. 
Ay 8 bee 10 Tb, 
60 “ “ 6° “ “ 8 & Ib, 


CASING NAILS. 


6 POLY vesstecssdvweesht 2 in. long, 220 in1 Ib. 
Bo RO eas stastearnensaes 2 ee Tp: 
TO Me Ee cect outings ee ae oes 85 “ “1b. 
122 “Ase enters BE ee ORR a eT, 
FENCE NAILS. 
6 PENNY, .shicccesscdva ccs 2: in. longy 80 th: 
a ea sere ner ce, ORM eal | 1 
10 #-_ eneats. Sy Serene 


From 43 to 5 Ibs. 4 penny nails, or 3 to 3} Ibs. 
3 penny nails will lay 1,000 shingles. 53 Ibs. 3 
penny fine lath nails will put on 1,000 lath, joist 
being 16 in. to centres; 23 lbs. 8 penny common 
nails will lay a square of flooring of 5} in. match- 
ed boards, joist being 16 in. to centres; 2} lbs. 7 
penny nails will ee on a square of lap siding, 
showing 4 in. to the weather. 

PANELING. — The process of fitting thinner 
pieces of wood into frames, into the edges of 
which grooves have been cut to receive the 

anel. A BC in the illustration are the styles; 
)EFG the rails) The mortises and tenons 
are cut as usual. The inside edges of C B DG 
are then grooved with the plow, and both edges 
of the other pieces. The panels are squared up, 
and then beveled off at the edges to fit the 
grooves. To put such a door together, A D G 
EK and F would be first 
arranged, then the pan- }} 
els slid in from the 
outside, and afterwards |)| 
the stiles B and C put }) 
in place. The part be- ]® 
vond the outer mortis- }}) 
es in the latter pieces, fj 
which are left for safe- |} 
ty in cutting these mor- | 
tises, and to prevent |} 
splitting when D and }) 
G are driven home, 4 
are not cut offuntil the | : 
glue isdry. The pro- Paneling. 
cess is simple, but it requires care, both in 
setting out the measurements, and in squarin 
up the pieces. After the whole is dry, strips of 
molding, cut to mitre-joints at the corners, are 
nailed on with brads round the panels to give a 
finished appearance. 

PARTITIONS.—Thesettling of floorsand crack- 
ing of ceilings and walls may be attributed to 
carelessness in constructing this part of the frame- 
work of ahouse. A partition should, if possible, 
be supported by the walls with which it is con- 
nected, in order that it may settle with the walls. 
The stud in a partition should be placed to 
throw the weight upon the pointsofsupport. All 
oblique pieces that do not tend to this, are better 
omitted. In partitions constructed for doors at 
the ends, the truss is formed above the door 
heads, and the lower parts suspended from it. The 
posts are halved and nailed to the tie and thesill. 
The braces in a trussed partition should be placed 
so as to form an angle of 45° with the horizon. 
The filling in pieces should be stiffened by short 
struts placed 3 ft. apart. The principal timbers 
should have the edge chamfered off, to allow 
the mortar to pass between and clinch the lath, 
thereby strengthening the plaster. When the 
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timbers require to be large for the purpose of 
greater strength, omit upright filling in pieces, 
and instead place a few horizontal pieces to sus- 
tain batten for lathing. Where practicable, the 
stud of a partition should extend down between 
the floor beams to the plate of the partition be- 
neath. 
PLANING.—The difficulty which amateurs ex- 
ae in using the plane arises from its being 
adly set. If either corner projects beyond the 
level of the sole of the plane, this Will score chan- 
nels. Hence the extreme angle should be round- 
ed off in sharpening the tool. The same effect 
will be produced if the plane iron is not ground 
square. The smaller, or break iron, whose office 
is to bend up the shaving somewhat sharply, 
should be placed to come within 4 in. of the ex- 
treme edge of the cutter for rough work, and 
within 1-20 for finer or finishing work. The two 
should then be placed in position, so that the 
edge projects the smallest possible degree below 
the sole. The position can only be determined 
by looking along the bottom of the plane, with 
the point of the same next to the eye. The edge 
will, if correctly formed and placed, appear par- 
allel with the sole. The same rule applies to small 
and large planes, except that in the jack plane the 
iron pene rather more, asit is used for rough- 
ing down. The .longer the plane, the more 
accurately true will be the work. The jointer 
lane is longer than the trying plane. That used 
y the cooper for jointing staves of casks is longer 
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still, so that it is leaned against a support, and the’ 


work taken in hand and moved to and fro along 
its sole. To plane long, thin slips, which wouid 
bend and break if set against the planing stop, 
tack them to the bench at the end next the right 
hand by runninga brad-awl through and pinnin 
them down; the action of the planetendsto siyeten 
instead of doubling up the strip. Mitred edges 
or bevels are planed similar to those which are 
rectangular. For those which run lengthwise of 
the board, along planing guide is needed, on 
which the planesole, and its side, rest in positions 
according to the angle required. The drawback 
to such planing boards is the liability to cut the 
pce and when it is of iron the tool is of course 
lable to injury. It will often be found best to 
place the plank edgewise in the bench vice, and 
with a gauge set the exact thickness; after it has 
been planed square, run a fine line on the flat 
side. (See Plane in Carpenter’s Tools.) 
POSTS.—Red cedar, cypress (see Cypress in 
Forestry) and yellow locust are the most dur- 
able for fence posts, the latter having been 
known to do good service for 20 years; the for- 
mer is even more durable. White oak cut at 
the right time and well seasoned, is good; but 
chestnut is better; walnut is good for posts, and 
will stand for years free from rot. Experiments 
have proved that posts put in the ground in the 
same position as that in which they grew, rotted 
in 12 years, while their neighbors cut from the 
same tree, and placed top down, showed no signs 
of decay for years after. The theory is that the 
capillary tubes are so adjusted as to oppose the 
rising moisture when the wood is inverted. 


PRESERVATION. -— Wood is preserved by any 


agent which destroys the tendency to putrefac- | 
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tion, enables it to resist the attacks of insects 
and renders it unsuited to the growth of fungi 
which produce dry rot. 1. The artificial pre- 
servation of timber is attained by injecting into 
the wood by hydrostatic pressure of a heavv 
liquid column, a solution of the acid tannate of 
iron. The principle is that the action of tannin 
upon the tissues is analogous to that which it 
exercises upon the animal tissues, effecting up- 
on the former a kind of tanning, having for its 
result the formation of hard and imputrescible 
tannates, corresponding to the gelatinous tan- 
nates produced in the tanning of skins. Theap- 
plication fixes the putrescible matter in unalter- 
able combinations, thus preventing decomposi- 
tion.—2. The construction of air-drains around 
wood-work to be preserved is, where applicable, 
a great aid to the preservation of wood. — 3. 
Burnetizing lumber protects it from decay, and 
renders it almost as indestructible as stone from 
the ravages of fire. Experiments have demon- 
strated that wood thus treated will not burn 
with a blaze even in the most intense fire, but 
smoulders and wastes away. Burnetized shingles 
would not only endure the waste and wear of 
time, but they are as much a protection against 
fire as is slate. —4. Wood carbonized by char- 
ring the surface prevents decay from exposure 
to air and moisture. Stakes and piles are thus 
treated before they are driven into the ground. 
Casks are charred on the inside when intended 
to hold water. In both cases the fire is com- 
monly applied directly tothe wood. — 5. Shing- 
les are rendered more durable and less combus- 
tible by the following process: Water, 1 gal.; 
chloride of zine, $ 1b.; digest the wood in this 48 
hours; drain, and put into a solution of crude 
tungstate of soda, 1 1b., water, 1 gal. (hot) for 3 
hours; then dry. — 6. Wood steeped in a so- 
lution of copperas becomes harder and more in- 
destructible. — 7. Impregnation with creosote 
water or the “heavy oil” from coal tar distilla- 
tion is an effectual preventive against the attacks 
of the teredo, an animal that destroys wood ex- 
posed to sea water. In using it care should be 
taken that the oil isof good quality, the impreg- 
nation thorough, and that woods be used that 
will absorb the oil readily, as fir and other 
resinous woods. — 8. Kyanizing is another 
method of preserving wood and cordage from 
decay. It consists in immersing the materials in 
a solution of corrosive sublimate, 1 part, and 
water, 50 or 60 parts, either under strong pres- 
sure or the contrary, as the urgency of the case 
or the dimensions of the articles may require. 
— 9. Preserving wood by the application of lime 
is found to work well. The plan is to pile the 
planks in a tank, and to put overall a layer of 

uicklime, which is gradually slaked with water. 
rhimber for mines requires about 1 week to be 
impregnated, and other wood more or less time, 
according to its thickness. The material it is 
said acquires consistence and hardness and will 
never rot. Beech wood prepared in this way 
for hammers is found to acquire the hardness of 
oak, without parting with any of its elasticity or 
toughness, and lasts longer. — 10. Posts treated 
to 2 or 8 coats of boiled linseed oil and finely- 
powdered charcoal mixed to a paint will last as 
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long as iron in the ground and can be prepared 
for less than 2 cents a piece. They should be 
well seasoned before applying the mixture. — 
11. A mixture of skim milk and brine is recom- 
mended as a wash for outbuildings, roofs, ete., 
being durable, cheap, impervious to water and 
rendering the wood uninflammable. — 12. Logs 
and planks split at theends because the exposed 
surface dries faster than the inside. Saturate 
muriatic acid with lime, and apply like white- 
wash to the ends. The chloride of calcium 
formed attracts moisture from the air and pre- 
vents splitting. Tobacconists’ signs have usu- 
ally a hole bored through their centre from top 
to bottom; this prevents the outer surface from 
cracking, by allowing the wood to dry uniform- 
ly. — 13. A ‘new method of carbonizing wood 
has been employed with apparent success. This 
consists in washing the wood with the strongest 
oil of vitriol. In this way the outer surface gets 
carbonized. It succeeds admirably with musty 
casks and vats. — 14. Wood impregnated with 
paraffine oil is preserved for years from rot, 
even under circumstances favorable to decay. 
Wooden taps, ete., are liable to crack. To pre- 
vent this, lay them ina bath of fused paraftine 
heated to 212° Fahr., and leave them as long as 
bubbles of air are given off. Then allow the 
paraffine to cool down to its point of congela- 
tion, remove the wood, and wipe off adhering 
wax; it may be used for inlaid woods and furni- 
ture. — 15. To prevent wood from shrinking or 
swelling, use the following: Paraffine, 1 1b.; ben- 
zole,2gals.; dissolve; digest the wood (dry) in this 
solution several days; dry in the air; then heat 
to about 250° Fahr., in an oven. — 16. Wood ex- 
posed to the weather is rendered durable by the 
application of crude petroleum. — 17. Pitch is 
*a good preservative. — 18. Pillars of wood im- 
prepaid with salt last unimpaired for ages. 
ooden piles driven into the mud of salt. flats 
and marshes last an unlimited time, and are 
used for the foundation of brick and stone edi- 
fices; and the practice of docking timber by 
immersing it some time in sea-water, after it has 
been seasoned, is admitted to be promotive of 
durability. Experiments appear to show that 
even after dry rot has commenced, immersion 
in salt water checks its progress and preserves 
the remainder of the timber. Posts treated as 
follows, have been found sound at the end of 14 
years: Bore a hole lengthwise into the post from 
the lower end, and somewhat deeper than the 
ae is toset inthe ground; 14 in.is largeenough 
or the diameter of the hole. Fill nearly full 
of dry salt, and plug tightly with a dry plug, 
being careful not to split the post. — 19. A 
process valuable for railway sleepers: Steam 
the timber and inject asolution of silicate of so- 
da 8 hours; then soak the wood for the same 
period in lime water. — 20. Dry rot is prevent- 
ed in new buildings and cured in old ones by 
filling up the spaces between the floor-joist with 
tank-waste from alkali works; it can also be ap- 
plied to the ends of beams resting in walls. — 
21. The following is a preventive against decay: 
Mix 40 parts chalk, 50 parts resin, and 4 parts 
linseed oil; melt together in an iron pot; add 1 
part native oxide of copper, then 1 part sulph- 
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uric acid. Apply with a brush. When dry it 
is as hard as stone. — 22. Wood may be render- 
ed indestructible as follows: The apparatus 
consists of a retort, in which resin, coal-tar, or 
other oleaginous substances, together with wa- 
ter, are placed to subject them to heat. Fire is 
applied beneath the retort, oleaginous vapor 
commences to rise, and passes out through a 
pipe into an iron tank containing the timber to 
be operated on. The heat acts on the wood, 
causing the sap to flow from every pore, which, 
rising in the form of steam, condenses on the 
body of the chamber and discharges through an 
escape pipe in the lower part. In this process 
a temperature of 212° to 250° Fahr. is sufficient 
to remove the moisture from the wood; but, af- 
ter this, the temperature should be raised to 
300° or more, in order to completely saturate 
the body of the wood with the antiseptic vap- 
ors and heavier products of the distillation. The 
hot vapor coagulates the albumen of the wood 
and opens the pores, so that a large portion of 
the oily product or creosote is admitted; the con- 
traction resulting from the cooling process her- 
metically seals Seu, and decay seems impossi- 
ble. There is a man-hole in ‘te retort, used to 
change or clean out the contents; and the wood 
chamber is furnished with doors perfectly tight. 
The whole operation is completed in less than 1 
hour, rendering the wood proof against rot, par- 
asites, and the attacks of the naval worm. 
RAFTERS. — The timbers that support the 
covering of aroof. The principal rafters are 
placed at intervals of 10 ft., or less, to which are 
attached the purlins or crogs-pieces, forming the 
truss which supports the common rafters and 
the weight of the roof. The upper ends abut 
against the king-post, and the lower ends against 
the tie beam. The common rafters are usually 
notched down upon the purlins, their feet rest- 
ing upon a piece of timber running longitudin- 
ally along the sides of the building, called the 
pole plate, and their summit abutting against 
the ridge-piece extending from one king-post to 
the other: When desirable that the common 
rafters should not stand above the principals, the 
purlins are framed by mortises and tenons into 
the principals. The longest rafters ina hip roof 
are those at the angles, called hip rafters, and 
the shorter ones jack rafters. — To Find the 
Lengths and Bevels of Hip and Common Raf- 
ters. Let pp pin Fig. 1, represent the face of 
the plates of the building; dthe deck-frame ; a 
is the seat of the hip-rafter ; 6, of the jack ; and 
c, of the common rafter. Set the rise of the 
roof from the ends of the hip and common raf- 
ter towards ee, square from a and c; connect f 
and e, then the line from f to e will bethe length 
of the hip and common rafter, and the angles at 
ee will be the down bevels of the same. — To 
Find the Length and Bevel of the Jack Rafters. 
bin Fig. 1, is the seat of a jack-rafter. Set the 
length of the hip from the corner, g, to the line 
on the face of the deck-frame, and join it to the 
point at g. Extend the jack, 6, to meet this line 
at A; then from ito / will bethe length of the 
| saa ha oo and the angle at 2 will be the top 
evel of the same. The length of all the jacks is 
found in the same way, by extending them te 
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meet the line A. The down bevel of the jacks is | bc, on theline from a; extend the jack, j, to meet 
the same as that of the common rafter at e. — | the line 6 d at e; then from e to fis the length 
To Find the Backing of the Hip Rafter. At any | of the jack, and the angle at e the top bevel of 


Fig. 1. 


par on the seat of the hip, a, Fig 1, drawa 
ine at right angles to a, extending to the face 
of the plates at A k; upon the points where the 
lines cross, draw the $ circle, just touching the 
line fe; connect the point at j, where the 3 
circle cuts the line @ with the points &&; the 
angle formed at j will be the proper backing of 
the hip-rafter. It is not worth while to back 
the hip-rafter unless the roof is 4 pitch or more. 
ra It is desirable to 

have the hip- 
rafters onamitre 
line, so that the 
roof will all be 
a2 the same pitch; 

but when this 

cannot be done 

5 the same rule is 

employed, but 

d thejacks on each 
Fig. 2. side of the hip 

are different lengths and bevels. The heavy line 
from d, Fig. 2, shows the seat of hip rafter; a 
and 6 the jacks. Set the rise of the roof at ¢; 
set the length of the 

hip, d e, from d to f 

on onesideof the 

deck, and from d to g 

on the other side; ex- 

tend the jack, 6, and 

all the jacks on that 

side, to the lined f 

for the length and top 

bevels; extend jack, 

a, and all onthatside, 

Fig. 3. to the lined g, for the 

length and bevels on that side of the hip. The 
down bevels of the jacks will be the sameas that 
of the common rafters on the same side of the 
roof. The lengths of hips, jacks, and valley raft- 
ters should be taken on the centre line, and the 
thickness or} thickness allowed for. (See Fig. 3.) 
Let ab, Fig 4. represent the valley-rafter; 77 are 
corresponding jack-rafters. Set the rise of the 
roof fom a to ¢3 connect 6 andec; from 6 
to ¢ is the length of the valley-rafter, and the 
angle at c the bevel of the same; set the length, 


the same.— When the Hip and Valley are Com- 
bined, so that One End of the Jack is on the 
Hip, and the Other End on the Valley. a b, 
Fig. 5, is the hip, and ¢ d the valley rafters. 
Find the length of each according to previous 
directions; find the lines eand f, as before. Ex- 
tend the jacks, 7 7, to the line e, for the top bev- 
elon the hip; extend the same on the other 
end to the line f forthe top bevel on the valley; 
the whole length of the jacks is from the line f 
tothe linee. If the hip and valley rafters lie 
parallel, the bevel will be the same on each end 
of the jack. In framing a hip-roof without a 
decking or observatory, a ridge-pole is used of 
such a length as to bring the hip ona mitre 
line; but this ridge-pole must be cut oe thick- 
ness longer at each end, or the hip will be thrown 
out of place. This is illustrated by the figure. 


Fig. 5. 

Suppose the building to be 16 by 20, the ridge 
would require to be 4 ft. long; but if the stick 
is 4 in. thick, then it 

should be cut 4 ft., 4 in. 5 

long, so that the centre 

line on the hip a will 

point to the centre of the 

end of the ridge pole d 

at 4 ft. long. — To Find 

the Curve of the Hip. Let 

a, Fig.7, bethe common Fig. 6. 

rafter in its true position, the line 6 being lev- 
el. Draw the line ¢ ¢ on the angle the hip- 
rafter is to lie, generally a mitre line; draw the 
small lines 0 0 0 parallel to the plate p. Thi 
more of these lines the easier to trace the curve; 
continue the lines o 0 o where they strike the 
line ¢ c, square from that line; set the distances 
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1, 2, 3, 4, ete. (on a from the line 5), on the line 
ec towards e, at right angles from ec; through 
these points, 2, 4, 6, 8, etc., trace the curve, 


which will give the form of the hip-rafter. To 
get the joints of the jack-rafters, take a piece of 
plank, d, lig. 7, the thickness required, wide 
enough to cut a common rafter; mark out the 
common rafter the fullsize; then get the lengths 
and bevels the same as a straight raftered roof, 
which this will be, looking down upon it from 
above; then lay out the joints from the top edge 
of the plank, as ff; cut joints first; saw out 
curves afterwards, and the jacks are ready to 
put up. Cut one jack of each length by this 
method, then use this for apattern for the others. 
It will be seen that the down bevel is different 
on each jack, from the curve, but the same from 
astraight line, from point to point of a whole 
rafter. — An Easy Way to Find the Lengths 
and Bevels of Common Rafters. Suppose a 
building is 40 ft. wide, and the roof is to rise 7 
ft., place the steel square on a board (Fig. 8), 


Fig. 8. 
20 in. from the corner one way, and 7 in. the 
other, the angle at ¢ will be the bevel of the 
upper end, and the angle at d the bevel of the 


lower end of the rafter. The length of the raft- 
ter will be from a to 6, on the edge of the board. 
Always buy a square with the inches on one 
side divided into 12ths. The 20 in. shows the 
20 ft., $ the width of the building; the 7 in. 
the 7 ft. rise. Now the distance from a to 4, 
on the edge of the board, is 21 in., 2-12 and }-12; 
therefore this rafter will be 21 ft., 2} in. long. 
RESONANCE. — Thetone of musical instru- 
ments may be improved, andthe wood rendered 
impermeable to temperature and moisture, by 
subjecting it to the action of pure oxygen ozo- 
nized by the passage of the electric current, and 
heated. The tone of the instrument is said to 
then improve with age rather than to deteriorate. 
ROOFS. — In the construction of roofs, the 
climate is an important consideration, and they 
should be strengthened with reference to the 
weight of snow and force of wind. The weight 
of slating per ft. on the inclined surface of a roof 
is about 7 Ibs.; of roof plank, 1} in. thick, about 
2.7 lbs.; of beams and jack-rafters, 2.3 Ibs. The 
pressure per ft. on a horizontal roof_is twice as 
great as that upon an inclined roof. The weight 
of trusses is nearly in proportion to their length 
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| and distance apart. The weight per ft. which 
the truss is to sustain, is found by dividing its 
weight by the span, and by the distance apart 
from centres at which trusses are placed. The 
weights of the ceiling beams and plaster upon 
the tie beams is 9 lbs. per ft. The force of wind 
may be reckoned as high as 50 Ibs. per ft., and 
the weight of snow in proportion to the depth it 
acquires in a particular climate. Multiply the 
weight of the snow, 8 Ibs. per cubic ft., by its 
depth. Next, allow for the strain by storage, 
dormitories, ete. Having found the weight per 
ft. of different pressure, the total weight is found 
by multiplying the weight by the area, which 
gives the weight supported by braces, suspen- 
sion rods, rafters and tie-beams. To prevent 
walls from being pushed out of perpendicular 
by the weight of the roof and thrust of rafters, 
the latter are framed into a timber called a tie- 
beam, which is partially supported and pre- 
vented from sagging or bending in the middle, 
by securing it to the king-post by means of 
scantling, which combination is called a truss. 


Timbers in a Roof. 

aa, Wall-plates ; 66, tie-beams; c, king-post; dd, 
struts; ee, principal rafters; //, pole-plate; gg, pur- 
lin; AA, ridge-piece; ii, common rafters. 
When the width of the span exceeds 380 ft., 2 up- 
right posts called queen-posts are introduced, 
and a piece of timber called acollar inserted be- 
tween, to prevent the posts from being drawn 
towards each other, and all trussed by scantling. 
When economy is desired, ng 
the king-post is omitted, | YAS 
and the rafters held by QA: dAaSN 
cross-pieces; this should FW 5 
never be done when the 
span exceeds 25 ft., nor 
where particular strains 
are to be provided against. 
When the span exceeds 
45 ft. struts should be wall-plates; %, ridge- 
placed between the queen- Piece. 
posts, inadditiontostraining piece between them. 
For a span of 20ft., tie-beams should be 9 by 4 
in.; for 380 ft., 11 by6 in.; for 40 ft., 12 by 5 in.; 
for 50 ft.,18 by 8in.; for 60 ft., 15 by 10 in.; 
all other timbers proportionately increased in 
strength. When aspan exceeds 35 ft., both king 
and queen-posts are used, and the distance be- 
tween such supports should not exceed 13 ft. 
Tie-beams should never be omitted to accommo- 
date an arch in the ceiling, as the powerful 
| lateral strains exerted by the oblique position of 


Queen-Post Roof. 
aa, queen-posts; 0, 
tie-beam; ec, struts or 


braces; dd, purlins; 
e, Straining beam; //, 
common rafters; gy. 
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the supports tend to separate the walls. When 
the ends of joist cannot have a bearing upon the 
wall, a piece of timber, called a trimmer, is 
framed into 2 of the nearest joist. When the 
bearing of a joist exceeds 8 ft., a row of strutting 
pieces should be introduced to prevent horizon- 
tal twisting. For every increase of 4 ft. in the 
bearing, the strength should be increased by ad- 
ditional rows of strutting well fitted. 
SCARFING.—Joining 2 or more pieces of tim- 
ber for the purpose of lengthening, so that they 


may beequalinstrength 
to asingle piece of tim- 
ber of the same length 


andstrength. It is per- 
formed by indenting 


the joints, and passing 

Sige ee bolts through the pieces 

i ~ within the lengths of 

Various Modes of the indents, and con- 

Scarfing. fining the bolts above 

and below by means of nuts and screws. Scarfing 

requires great accuracy, for if the indents do not 

bear equally, the greater part of the strength 
will be lost. 

SEASONING. — Green wood is seasoned by 
immersion in water a few weeks ; this withdraws 
the sap rapidly, and subsequent exposure to the 
air thoroughly seasons it; in small pieces, the 
sap can be extracted in a few hours by boiling. 
Boards and all small timber liable to warp, are 
dried slowly in a kiln. Large timber is piled so 
as to allow ventilation; it is covered and allowed 
to dry 8 or 4years. Its position should frequent- 
ly be changed by repiling. 

SHINGLING. —It is poor economy to use in- 
ferior shingles; it costs more to lay them, and 
they make a leaky roof. Spruce is used, but 
warps, twists and splits. Soft pine and cedar are 
cheapest in the end. Imperfect ones should be 
thrown out. A bundle of shingles has 25 courses 
on each end, and is 20 in. wide; or 22 courses on 
one end and 238 on the other, and 22 in. wide; 4 
bundles contain 1,000. 1,000 shingles, laid 4 in. 
to the weather will cover 111 sq. ft.; laid 43 in., 
125 ft.; laid 5 in., 139 ft.; 1,000 shingles require 5 
lbs. 4-penny nails, or 8 to 4 lbs. 8-penny nails to 
lay them. 

SHUTTERS, Inside. — Inside shutters, folding 
into boxes, require to havethe box shutter 1 in. 
wider than the flap. The usual margin shown 
between the face of the shutter when folded into 
the box and the quirk of the stop-bead, or edge 
of the casing, ae in.; and, in letting the whole 
of the thickness of the butt hinge into the edge 
of the box shutter, allowance must be made for 
the throw of the hinge; this may be estimated 
at } in. at each hinging ; which, being added to, 
the margin, the entire width of the shutter will 
be 1} in. more than the width of the frame in 
the clear. To ascertain the width of the box 
shutter, add 1} in. to the width of the frame in 
the clear, between the pulley stiles; divide this 
product by 4 and add 4 in. to the quotient, and 
the product will be the width. 

STAIR BUILDING. — It is desirable to have 
stairs near the centre of the building. This po- 
sition cannot always be accorded, because of in- 
sufficient light, unless a skylight is provided, 
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which is desirable for ventilation. Landings 
should be introduced at intervals. The width of 
stair-case should accord with the importance of 
the building. From 3 to 5ft. issufficient for private 
dwellings and 8 to 12 for public halls, andshould 
not occupy more than } the width of the hall. 
The first step in the process of construction isto 
measure the height of the story from the top of 
one floor to the top ofthe next; also the run or 
distance horizontally from the landing to where 
the first riser is placed. The riser (sce Stair- 
ways in BUILDING) varies in height. In first- 
class dwellings it is about 6 in. Upon theheight 
of the rise depends the ease of ascent. The height 
of the rise will depend upon the number ofsteps. 
Thegreater the number of steps, the lower should 
be the rise. Thenumber of risers is determined 
by dividing the number of in. in the height of 
the room, by the desired number of in. in the 
rise of the step. If there is plenty of room for 
the run, the step, or tread, should be made 10 
in. wide, besides the nosing or projection; but 
if the run is limited, divide the number of in. in 
the run, by the number of steps, which is one 
less than the number of risers, because the up- 
per floor formsa step for the last riser. The 
next step is the pitch-board. The hypothenuse 
of the pitch-board is the length from the top of 
one step to the top of another, and should be in 
proportion to the angle of ascent. I£fgradual, 
it should be longer; if steep, shorter. It is made 
as follows: Takea piece inv 
of thin, clear stuff and 

lay the square on the face Fix 
edge, as shown in Fig. oe 

1, and mark out the pitch Pitch Board. 
board p. The string of a stair forms its ceiling 


or soffit. The space re- 
quired for timber and GY RY 5 u 

lastering is 5 to 6 in. 

he stringer is laid out L 
by taking the width of Ricie 
the step on the blade Siri pet Stair 
of the square, and the ring of Stair. 
riseonthetongue of thesquare, oras follows: Nail 
a piece across the lon 
edge ofthe pitch-board, 
as at 6, soas to hold it 
up to the string. Then 
begin at the bottom, 
sliding the pitch-board 
along the upper edge 
of thestring,and mark- 
ing it out, as shown at 
Fig. 2. Winding stairs 
have the steps narrow- 
erat one end. In some 
stairs there are steps of 
parallel width, called 
flyers, combined with 
tapering steps called 
winders. Flights of 
stairs, broken at inter- 
vals by landings, are 
called platform stairs; 
they are preferable to 


Fig. 3. 

those with winders, being simple in construc- 
tion and convenient. Fig. 3 represents a flight 
of stairs with a wind at the top, and Fig. 4 
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shows a more detailed plan of the wind. Fig. | 
5 is an elevation of the winding posts show- 
ing the position of the mortises and risers. The 
lettering on these different cuts is the same for 
each part of the work: 6 is the face stringer, or 
carriage; ais thenew- 
el post; ¢ is the wind- 
ing post; eis the post 
at the upper landing, 
and is cut away so as 
to hook on to the up- 
per floor as seen in 
Fig. 4; d is a short 
piece of stringer, con- 
necting the 2 posts ¢ 
= and e; f is the skirt- 
anes ing board which is 

fastened to the trimmer, and makes a finish of 
the well-room. The risers 1 and 4 are tenon- 
ed into the post c¢, as 
shown in Fig. 3. Sup- 
ose that the rise is 7 
in., then the top of riser 
1 is 7 in. above the 
mortise, for the face- 
stringer b. (See Fig. 
5.) The top of riser 
4 is 21 in. above riser 
1. The top of riser 4 
and the piece of string- 
er dareeven. The top 
of riser 5 is 7 in. above 
d, or riser 4. The width 
of the winding steps is 
alike, when measured 
on acircle struck from 
the winding post ¢, as 
shown in Fg. 3, at 1, 
2, 3,4. The face and 
centre stringers are usually made of 2 in. plank; 
the wall stringer of a stout in. board. The wind- 
ing risers are 4 or 5 in. wider than theothers; the 
extra width projecting below the preceding riser 
to afford a good nailing for the pieces of plank 
la,2a, 3a, called sata and the piece of 
stringer d 2. The steps are joined by mitering 
the risers into the face stringer (which should 
be allowed for in laying 
out the stringer), and are 
grooved to receive the 
tongue of the steps, as seen 
in Fig.6. The ends of the 
steps are returned on the 
face stringer, and a scotia 
molding mitered beneath. 
The steps and risers are 
grooved to receive the base, 
which is tongued to fit. Fig. 
7 shows how to find the length of opening in 
the floor, to give sufficient head-room for the 
stairs. Ifthe story is 9 ft. in the clear, and the 
upper flooring, lathing, and plastering, ete., 18 
in., then the stairs must be 9 ft. 4-13 in. =10 
ft., L in. from top to bottom, that is, 121in. If 
we assume 7 in. for the rise, we have 17 2-7 risers. 
Since we must have a whole number of risers, 
we will adopt 17 as the number of risers; then 
the exact width of riser is 121 — 17 7 2-17 in., 
practically, 7} in. We will make the steps 9 in. 


Fig. 6. 


| projecting beyond the 


=Q0 
[Ret 


on the stringer ; but they will finish nearly 1 in. 
wider, owing to their —10ft. bin 
ay it a 


= 


riser. Nowthe rise be- 
ing 74 in., we find when 
we have ascended 8 
risers (that is, 212 in.) & 
we have 7 ft., 23 in. 
head-room. Counting 
out from the top of 
the stairs, this point is 


~ 


9, 


Fig. 7. 
width of 14 steps from the top, which is 14 x 9 


in, = 126 in. = 10ft.,6 in. So withan opening 
of 10 ft., Gin., we have 7 ft., 28 in. head-room. 
If we can do with less head-room, we ascend 
another riser, which takes us up 283 in., leaving 
us still a head-room of 6 ft., 74 in.; this is ata 
point the width of 13 steps from the top, which 
Is 18 & 9 in. = 117 in. —9 ft., 9in.; so that, with 
an opening 9 ft., 9 in. in length, we still have 6 
ft., 7} in. head-room, The opening might be 
still further reduced by narrowing thesteps 1 in. 
or so. ‘ 
STRENGTH. — Compression. 1. To find the 
area of a post that will safely bear a given weight 
when the height of the post is less than 10 times 
its least thickness, divide the weight in lbs. by 
1,000 for pine, or 1,400 for oak, and the quotient 
will be the least area of the postin in. This rule 
requires that the area of the abutting surface be 
equal to the result; should there be atenon on the 
end of the post, this quotient will be too small. 
—2. To find the area of a rectangular post that 
will safely bear a given load, when its height is 
10 times its least thickness or more, multiply the 
given weight or pressure in lbs. by the sq. of 
the length in ft.; and multiply this product by 
the decimal, .0015 for oak, .0021 for pitch pine, 
and .0016 for white pine; then divide this pro- 
duct by the breadth in in., and the cube root 
of the quotient will be the thickness in in. 
—8. Tofind theareaof around or cylindrical post, 
that willsafely bear a given weight, when its 
height is 10 times its least diameter, or more, 
multiply the given weight or pressure in Ibs. by 
1.7, and the product by .0015 for oak, .0021 for 
pitch pine, and .0016 for white pine; then mul- 
tiply the square root of this product by the 
height in ft., and the square root of the last pro- 
duct will be the required diameter in in. — Ten- 
sion. To find the area of a piece of timber to 
resist a given strain in the direction of its length, 
divide the given weight to_ be sustained, by the 
weight that will tear asunder a bar 1 in. square 
of the same kind of wood as above, and the 
quotient will be the area in in. that will sustain 
the given weight; but, as a beam or post should 
never be strained or loaded to more than} its 
breaking weight, multiply the last area by 4. — 
Cross Strain. To find the scantling of a piece 
of timber to safely sustain a given weight, when 
such piece is supported at the ends in a horizon- 
tal position: 1, When the breadth is given, 
multiply the square of the length in ft., by the 
weight in Ibs., and this product by the decimal, 
009 for oak, .011 for white pine, and .016 for 
pitch pine; divide the product by the breadth 
in iv. and the cube root of the quotient will be 
the depth required in in. —- 2. When the deptb 
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is given, multiply the square of the length in ft. 
by the weight in Ibs., and multiply this product 
by the decimal, .009 for oak, .011 for white pine, 
and .016 for pitch pine; divide the last product 
by the cube of the depth in in. and the quotient 
will be the breadth in in. required. (See Wood, 
Strength of, in Crvi ENGINEERING. 
TOOLS AND THEIR USES.— Adze. This tool 
is the twin 
fi brother of the 
it! 
Wy ax, and among 
fy ships’ carpen- 
y ters, wheel- 
Adze. wrights and 
coopers, it is a tool of primary importance. 
When necessary to produce a flat surface with 
an ax, as when squaring logs of timber, the adze 
gives the work greater accuracy. 

Brace and Bits.—Fig 1. Represents a carpen- 
ter’s brace, made of wood with brass mountings. 
It isin principle a simple crank handle. The 
top, A, which swivels loose, is rested against the 
chest; and in the bottom, B, there is a square hole 
into which the bit is inserted, and held by a 
spring catch, or ascrew. There are varieties of 
this instrument, but the principle is the same. 
The brace is turned by the right hand, which 
grasps the part C; the handle, A, being kept in 
position on the chest by the left hand. Fig. 2 
is a centre bit, consisting of a central triangular 

7 point, A, which enters 
the wood first and 
guides the tool; an arm 
or knife, B, which reg- 
ulates the diameter of 
the hole, cutting the 
edge clean, and a cutter 
or chisel, C, set oblique- 
ly, which follows and 
pares up the wood in- 
to shavings. Centre- 
bits are of various fixed 
sizes, but may be ob- 
tained with movable 

Fig.l. 2. 3. 4. blades,so that by shift- 
Brace and Bits. ing this blade, holes of 
different diameters may be made with the same 
cutter. For small holes a gimlet-bit, pin and 
nose-bits are used. The pin-bit, Fig. 3, is a fluted 
wire, sharpened at the end like a gouge; the 
nose-bit is like a pin-bit with a small blade 
turned under, which cuts out the wood; Fig. 4 
is a countersink bit, used for enlarging holes, 
or to sink a depression to allow the heads of 
screws to be buried level. 

Brad-Awls. — These are pieces of steel wire 
ground with 2 faces at the point. In use, this 
tool wedges the fibres of wood oneitherside. The 
upper end is sharpened and driven into a wood- 
en handle which has a ring or ferrule to pre- 
ventsplitting. Some awls are square wires sharp- 
ened to a point. Cooper’s awls have curved 
blades. Sets of brad-awls which all fit into one 
socket, and store away in the handle, may be 
met with, but they are seldom satisfactory. 

Carpenter’s Rule-—Sometimes there is a brass 
slide to add to its length, and sometimes it is 
hinged to fold up. It is 2 ft. long, 1 ft. on each 
side of the central joint. Each in. is divided by 


— 


= it 
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short lines into 8 equal parts, called 8ths; at the 
second, the line is rather longer, this being } 
in; at the 4th, there is a longer line, the 3 in. 
then comes another 4, then #, another 4, and 
the in. is complete. One edge of the rule, or 
sometimes only Lin. is aniest ini 16ths; some- 
times divisions still smaller are used, which are 
3-16ths or 82ds, because 82 make the complete 
inch. Carpenters always recxon by the ft. and in., 
and by 8ths and 16ths ofanin. The values of 
the numbers on those lines are governed by the 
value set upon the first figure, and, being reck- 
oned decimally, advance 10-fold. 

Chisels.—A common chisel is a flat blade of 
steel sharpened from one side at an angle of 
about 30°,driven into a wooden handle up to the 
shoulder. In principle chisels are wedges, and 
tend to split and tear up the fibre of the wood 
when the shaving cut is too thick to bend to the 
pressure of the edge of the tool. Paring chisels 
are thinner and wider, ———= 
and are uieice sea 
ing out deep holes,sue : 
ea ale Mortise Chisel. 
Chisels are much a ——— 
stronger and are sharp- 
ee in the same way, a Deo 

ut with an angle less apse . 
acute. Chisels are used Peipnbihta Olea 
either by the pressure of the hand or by blows, 
the flat side being kept in the intended path of 
the blade. A carpenter will need 3 or 4 of dif- 
ferent sizes. The diagrams show the chisel blades 
seen on the edge and from the back. 

Compasses.—An instrument consisting of 2 
pon branches which are joined at the top 


y a rivet on which they move. It is used for 
describing circles, measuring figures, ete. — 
To Square a Board with Compasses. Let a, 
Fig. 1, be the board, and 6 the point from which 
compasses from 

the point 6 any 

distance less than 

the middle of the 

rection of c. Up- Squaring Board with 

on ¢ for a centre Compass. 

sweep the circle, asshown. Then draw a straight 
line from where the circle touches the lower edge 
circle at d. Thena line from 6 through d, will 
be perfectly square from the lower edge of the 
board. This will be found valuable for laving 
out walks and foundations, by using a line or 
Perfect Square witha Pair of Compasses. Leta 
b, Fig. 2, be length of a side of the e 

proposed square; upon aand 6, 

with the whole length forthe rad- 

dandéc. Find 3 the distance 

from atoeat f; then upon e b 
for a centre sweep the circle cut- Beka si 
ting f. Draw the lines from @ er fect Square. 
und d; connect them at the top and it will form 
a perfect square. 
Gauges.—The common marking gauge con- 


to square. Setthe y 
Cae Y 

board, in the di- 

of the board, through the centre, ¢, cutting the 

long rod in place of compasses. — To Make a 

ius, sweep the parts of circles a 

and 6, through where the circles intersect at ¢ 
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sists of a rod whichslidesback and forth through 
a block, but can be fixed at any required place 


Mortise Gauge. 

by a screw; near one end is a hole through 
which a steel point is driven. In using this tool 
the right end is grasped by the right hand, the 
thumb and forefinger of which takc hold round 
the block. In gauging, one edge, previously plan- 
ed,is used as a guide, the left of the block being 
kept close up to it, the point marking a line par- 
allel to the edge of the wood at any required dis- 
tance. In cutting thin parallel laths, a knife is 
used instead of the point. 

Gimlets and Augers.—The ordinary form of 
gimlet is a piece of steel wire fastened into a 
handleat right angles to it, the cutting part fluted 
so as to leave sharp edges. At the extreme end 
is a small screw, 
by which the tool 
forces its way in- 
to the wood, the 
edges of the flute cutting out the shavings. 
Twisted gimlets are best, the effect being the 
same, for as the flute is twisted round the bar- 
rel the wire is not much weakened, and the 
groove being in the form of a screw, the shav- 
ings are lifted out. Augers have two grooves 
wound round the rod; the bottom edges of 
the metal left by the 2 grooves are sharpened 
into a cutting edge, and their action is easy, 
smooth, and rapid. The largest augers are not 
fixed into handles, but have their tops expand- 
ed into rings, into which a movable handle is 
thrust. 

Gouges aresemi-circular chisels, used to cut 
grooves, channels and holes, both in apeery 

———— and turn- 
——— ing, the dif- 

Gouge. ference be- 
ing in the curved edge of the turner’s tool. 

Pincers and Pliers.—Fig. 1. represents the or- 
dinary pincers, for obtain- 
taining a grasp on small 
objects, such asnails, 
pieces of wire, ete. Com- 
mon pliers, Fig. 2, are 
used for thesame purpose, 
but do not grasp so firm- 
ly; and Fig. 3, cutting- 
Fig.2. Fig.3. pliers, forsinall wire. The 
cutting edges are sometimes on the side, and 
sometimes on the top edges of the tool, serving 
the twofold purpose of cutting and holding. 

Planes.—The principle in a plane is the same 
as with a chisel, with greater steadiness on ac- 
count of the increased power of guiding given 

Fig. 1. by the sole. Fig. 1 is 
a section showing the 
construction and ar- 
rangement of an ordin- 
ary plane. 
is of beech wood, the 
bottom of which is call- 


Fig.1 
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ed the sole. The line B, on which the iron rests, 
is the bed, and is mostly inclined at an angle of 
45°. The iron is fastened down to the bed b 

the wedge C, which fits into grooves on eac 

side of the mouth D, The angle of the wedge 
is about 10°, cut away in the middle to leave 
room for the screw which holds the 2 irons to- 
gether. The plane is pushed forward by the 
handle E, which is let into the top. Fig. 2 shows 


the doubleiron : 
a Ss 


found in most 
Bales A is the ° 

ottomiron, which Fig. 2. 
is the cutting part, and B is the top iron or break 
to throw off the shavings. It is set with its edge 
about 1-20 in. from the cutting edge of the iron, 
to which it is held by the screw C. The adjust- 
ment is allowed by the long slot in the bot- 
tom. iron in which the screw slides. The top 
iron is curved in the direction of its length, 
to keep its edge in contact with the lower iron so 
as to allow noshavings to pass. In setting a plane 
the 2 irons are screwed together, and placed on 
the bed with the wedge lightly pressed in its 
place; the edge will then be felt underneath by 
the hand, and can be adjusted. Should it be 
too far out, a tap with the hammer on the fore 
part of the plane will bring it up, or should it 
not project enough, a slight blow on the top of 
the iron will be necessary ; when in its place a 
sharp blow on the wedge will fix it. Fig. 1 
shows the proportions of a jack plane, the length 
of which is 14 to 16 in. ihaeaesething plane is 
smaller, about 7 or 8in. The trying plane is 
about 20 in., the length giving accuracy in the 
surface to be operated on. it he following are 
kinds of planes used in wood working: 1. 
Compass planes have round soles according to 
the curve, they are required to cut, and are of 
great variety —2. Jack plane for smoothing 
rough boards before marking and cutting. — 8. 
Long planes, for long straight edges.—-4. Match 
planes are in 
pairs. Their 
use is to cut, 
one a groove, 
Ie: A, the : 
other a tenon, al 
as in Fig. B, 
down the long 
sides of boards 
that are to be Groove and Tenon. 


joined lengthwise.—5. Plow, with which grooves 


The body | 


Plow and Match Plane. 


are cut in the sides of book-shelves, and for door 
panels, where boards are joined lengthwise, etc. 
1 — 6. Rebate. A very narrow plane, fixed at 
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an angle, and constructed so as to reach into 
recesses or to cut across the grain of the wood. 


) 
ae 


Rebates. 
—7. Side or sash fillister, 


for cutting rebates. Has a 
wooden guide on 2 arms to 
regulate the width, and an- 
other of metal, moved by a 
screw, to regulate depth of 
cut. «A rebate is a rectan- 
gular groove to 
receive glass in 
windows or glass 
in picture frames. 
— 8. Smooth- 
ing plane, used 
for finishing. It 
dips into hollows £ 
and rises over G&G 
hills while seem- 
ing to plane true. 

Rasps.— (See 
Fites,in METAL 
W orRKING.) The 
same in action as 
files, but being used 
for wood, the teeth 
are larger, being 

roduced by the 
lows of a chisel, 
and always in lines Short or Smoothing Plane. 
ranged diagonally, 
or in curved rows across the blade. 

Saws. — Consist of thin blades of steel, in con- 
venient handles, having one edge serrated, or cut 
into teeth; and it is in the size and shape of the 
teeth, and the angles at which they are inclined, 
that the most important variations are to be 
noticed. In saws for wood, the teeth are slightly 
bent alternately outwards, that the cutting edge 
should present a larger surface to the material 
than the blade will require to follow in. The 
following are the different kinds: 1. Compass 
saw. Has a narrow tapering blade; much like 


Cross Cut Saw. 
the key hole saw, but is used for larger curves | 
and coarser work. — 2. Cross cut saw. Used | 


| 
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for cutting lumber across its grain. Worked 
singly, being of same general shape as rip saw, or 
by two men, backwards and forwards, cutting 
both ways; and for this reason the front and 
back angles of the teeth are equal, or about 60°. 
— 8. Dovetail saw. Resembles the tenon-saw, 
but is smaller and thinner in the blade and finer 
in the teeth. — 4. Keyhole saw. Has a long, 
thin, tapering blade, thicker on the teeth edge 
than at the back, to allow of the curve to be 


Keyhole Saw. 


made. In order that the extreme end of the thin 
part may beused for small circles, the blade some- 
times slides into a long hole right through the 
handle, and is fixed at any required place by 


screws. In using, a hole is first bored with a 
gimlet, the thin end of the saw is then introduced 
and pushed backwards and forwards rapidly, the 
path being regulated by the hand. — 5. Rip 
saw. The largest single-handled saw, 2 ft., 6 in. 


Rip Saw. 


or 8 ft. long, and used for sawing or ripping 
along planks in the direction of the grain; the 
teeth are inclined forward. The half-rip saw is 
of same shape and form, but smaller. —6. Tenon 
saw. It consists of a thin blade, fastened at the 
top edge in a metal rim or back, which keeps it 


Tenon Saw. 


firmly stretched out. It is rather a delicate in- 
strument and the blade liable to get crumpled ; 
if it is only slight, a smart blow with a hammer 
on the middle of the top of the back will set it 
right; but failing this, the blade must be taken 
out and re-fitted by asmith. The teeth are fine 
and the pitch is not very forward. — 7. Bracket 
scroll, or tarning. It has a narrow blade, thin- 
ner on the back than in front. The blade is fixed 
by a rivet at each L aasrrensmantf 
end to the handles, 
which are thrust 
through holes in 
the sides of the 
frame. A centre 
bar, D, keeps this 
frame distended, 
and acts as a fulcrum, whereby the force gener- 
ated by the twisting of the cord, is transmitted to 
the blade. The cordis twisted by the lever, F, and 
should consist of 5 or 6turns of whipcord. The 
te of the handles which go through the frame 
eing cylindrical, they can be turned so as to 
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Turning Saw. 
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put the bladein any required position to keep the 
frame out ofthe way of the work. The handle 
behind the pitch of the teeth, which is the one 
taken hold of, is usually larger than the one at 
the other end. It may be used to cutout spaces, 
by first boring a hole, into which the blade, re- 
leased from one of the handles by taking out 
the rivet, is inserted. The limit of distance from 
the edge of the work at which these saws can 
act, is equal to the space between the blade and 
the centre bar. (See Saw Mills in Mucuan- 
ICAL ENGINEERING.) 

_ raming Square. —The board rule across one 
sideof the blade is explained as follows: At 12in. 
is lnid down figures, commencing at the bottom: 
8, 9, 10,11, 12, 18, 14 and 15; these numbers re- 
present the length inft. ofthe board to be meas- 
ured, and also the number of ft. in a board 12in. 
wide. For any other width, as 8 in.and the length 
15 ft. opposite 8in. the space marked 15 is 10, the 
number of ft. in the board. If the board is 
shorter, or longer than is given on the square, 
take 4 or double the numbers. On the tongue 
of the square, and on thesame side that contains 
the board rule, is the brace rule. The figures 
are laid down as follows: 


24 27 
24 33.9, 97 38.19, ete. 


The double numbers represent the 2 sides of a 
square, and the decimal numbers are lengths of 
diagonals. Thus, if the 2 sides of a square are 24 
each, the length for a brace will be 33 and 
9-10ths; if the sides are 27, the brace will be 
88.19, and so on. The diagonal scale is laid 
down at the end of the brace rule near the cor- 
ner of the square, which consists of 11 equidis- 
tant parallel lines, crossed by vertical ones, 
drawn obliquely, as follows: 1 in. is divided in- 
to 10 equal parts above and below, and a line 
drawn from the top of the first perpendicular to 
the first division below, and continued parallel, 
by which method the first division on the second 
line from the top becomes 100ths of an in., and 
each of the others on the parallel lines 1-10. The 
scale of hundredths reads downwards from the 
second parallel line where it intersects the first 
diagonal at the right-hand corner, this being 
100ths of anin. The next space is 200ths, the next 
300ths, and so on, the last being 10-100 or 1-10 
in. On the octagon rule, on theother side of the 
square along the tongue, are a series of num- 
bers: 10,20, 80, 40, 50, and 60, whichare5-12ths 
of $.as many in., being the tangent of 224° for 
circles whose diameters are 10, 20, 30, etc., in. 
These numbers are used as follows: We have a 
stick of timber 10 in. sq., and wish to make it 8 
sq.; draw a centre line on each side of the stick; 
set the dividers from the beginning ofthe scale to 
10, and set off this distance on each side of the 
line; this shows how much of the corner to take 
off. The octagon scale is on most of the pocket 
rules, given on 2 lines, marked M and E. The 
divisions on the line M will be found to corre- 
spond with those on the spuare, and are used in 
the same way. The line E gives the distance 


from the corner of the stick to the angle of the | 


octagon. Suppose you have a stick 6 in. sq; set 
a guage to 6, on the line E, and guage this 
quantity each way from all the corners. The 
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lines M and E canalso beused for a brace rule; 
the line E being a table of equal sides of a 
square, and M a table of diagonals, or braces. 
Try Square.—lt is ahandle and a blade, like 
a knife half-open, the one fixed exactly square, 
or at aright angles with the other. The blade 


is thinner than the handle, and when the latter 
is placed as shown in the illustration, a line 


Try Square. 
marked across the board against the edge ofthe 
blade will be square to the side, so that when cut 
off the piece will be like the end shown in the 
cut. 

Vise. — A vise must supply the following 
qualifications: Strength to allow of chipping or 
filing the work without a pos- 
sibility of the vise breaking; 
the inertia of the anvilshould 
be sufficient to absorb the ef- 
fect of the blows; the jaws 
should move parallel and 
freely, andshould be arranged 
in such a manner as to get the 
whole power of the screw; ; 
all the parts should be dura- Vise. 
ble, and lastly the tool furnished cheaply. 

TIMBER.—The best timber grows on high, dry, 
stony or sandy land, with the exception of the 
kinds indigenous to alow, swampy soil. Tim- 
ber should be cut in midwinter or midsummer, 
when it contains the least amount of sap, and 
sawed as early as possible to prevent decompos- 
ition of the vegetable juices and fermentation 
of the albumen of the wood, which causes dry 
rot, and is indicated by yellow stains. Health 
timber is indicated by the dark green color o 
the leaves, which should be left on the tree fell- 
ed in summer, as they rapidly exhaust the sap. 
In order to determine whether the heart of atree 
is defective, without cutting, bore into the butt, 
1 ft. from the surface of the ground, with a 2in. 
auger, drawing out the chips for examination. 
In case the tree is ofso large dimensions that the 
heart cannot be reached with an auger, an iron 
rod may be attached by welding, or by means 
of a socket made in the rod to fit the shank of 
the auger. An auger-hole near the ground will 
not injure a tree for timber, except itis to be 
emploved for sleigh-runners or for ship building. 
Afterthe timber is sawed into logs, thesoundness 
may be tested by applying the ear tothe middle 
of one of the ends, while another party strikes 
the otherend. Ifthe wood is sound, the ring 
of the blow will be distinct; but if decay has 
set in, it will be muffled. The best part of the 
tree is nearest to the ground, and the toughest 
on the north side of the tree. 

TOOLS, Grinding and Setting. — Chisels, 
knives, axes, planes, and all tools with flat edges, 
are to be ground with the stone revolving towards 
you, by which means the filament of metal is driv- 
en back into the substance of the tool, instead of 
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drawn away from it. Gouges may be ground in 
the same way, but should be held across the stone 
in the same direction as their axis, and by roll- 
ing them over backwards and forwards you can 

ive a very good shape to the edge, which 
should run slightly to a point. Turner’s gouges 
should never be pond square across. The 
bevel of tools must be kept flat and even. Turn- 
er’s chisels intended to cut soft wood, like deal, 
are ground to an angle of 20° to 30°, like C and D 
in the illustration. A tool for hard wood is given 
at E. The angle is now at least 40°, and ranges up 


to 80°, giving a stronger, thicker edge, 

Jn 70/ but not so keen. I isthe chisel (held 
\. \ 4) edge-wiseas before) ground as it ought 
to be for soft wood. In grinding plane 
irons, chisels, etc., they should be held 


45 
a firmly and squarely upon the stoneata 
. point sufficiently near its upper part to 
allow the tool to be in a nearly hori- 
zontal position while its bevel lies flat 
upon it. If it is held too low, so that. 
.__ its handle points down, the tool cannot 
Cutting be firmly held,nor the work easilyseen. 
Ed, aa To sharpen and set a saw, first run a 
vols. 


file along the edge of the teeth till they 
range in a line; then lay the blade on a smooth 
piece of lead, or on theend of atrying plane, and 
witha square punch give a gentle tap on it with 
a hammer; after placing it on one of the teeth, 
do the same with every alternate tooth. Reverse 
the saw and punch the teeth, on the other side, 
and look down the saw that the teeth are all 
equally set. Then begin with the file at that part 
of the saw nearest the handle. To sharpen or file 
the teeth to a good point, hold the file so that 
it makes an angle with the saw-blade of about 
30°, or % that of a mitre angle, observing to shift 
the file for every alternate tooth in an opposite 
inclination, bringing each tooth toa sharp point, 
and keeping the upper edge of file nearly hori- 
zontal. Every tooth will then represent a sharp 
chisel, and cut as it goes without tearing. The 
illustrations show a “saw-set,” the nicks of which 


Saw Set. 
are of different sizes, to suit the various thick- 
@ nesses of blades; also the 
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manner of filing the fleam, 
or lancet toothed saw; athe 
teeth, full size; and 6 the 
osition of holding the saw. 
“he saw is held flat on the 
bench, and one sideis finish- 
ed before it is turned over. 
Fleam Tooth Saw. No setting is needed, and 
the plate should be thin and of the very best 
quality and temper. 
TURNING. — Hollowing out and forming into 
various shapes solid pieces of wood or metal by 
means of the lathe and 
suitable tools. The fol- 
lowing are the principal 
tools: 
Broad. Used for lev- 
eling the flat surface 
of lathe work, such as 


Broad. 
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platters, ete., which are not easy to finish with 
the chisel] and gouge. These are something like 
an arm-rest, being a broad bar of steel turned 
up at the extremity for a short distance and 
sharpened. 

Beading. — A to C, in the fig- 
ure, represent beading-tools. The 
bevel is on the under side, and 
it is better to interfere with it as 
little as possible, by always sharp- 
ening the flat face only. If neces- 
sary to touch the bevel, rub with 
a slip of oilstone, rounded on the 
edge. Conical grinders, revolving 
in the lathe, are used for small 
beading-tools, to be fixed in the spze(eA 
slide-rest. KK shows what arekS | ff 
meant by beadings. If these are Sqm! Ne 
semicircular in section, they are 
finer in appearance than if of 
such curves as can be roughly 
ly cut by a chisel. 
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Chucks. — These hold in a firm position the 
work to be bored or turned, and which is fixed 
upon the screw of the mandrel, B, and held ina 
chuck suited to its particular form, but some- 
times it is screwed directly upon the mandrel. 
The rest, C, is then fixed near it, and the tool is 
supported thereon and held firmly while the 
work revolves against it, remembering always to 
work down from right and left, into the various 
hollows; the fibres cannot be neatly cut by 
working up. The chucks are of wood and metal, 
according to the hardness of the wood to be 
operated on. First the prong-chuck, A, for soft 
wood. This is made tosecrew upon the mandrel. 
Its use is to hold one end of any piece of wood 
while the other is supported by the point, E, of 
the poppit, H, which poppit can be moved at 
pleasure along the lathe-bed, and fixed at any 
lace bya hand-nut below. The point itself can 

e advanced or drawn back by turning the handle, 
K. A piece of wood thus mounted revolves with 
the mandrel, because, although it can turn round 
upon the point of the back poppit, it cannot do 
so upon the fork or prong, which enters and 
holds it securely. This chuck, or one of the 
same nature, is used for cylinders of soft wood, 
which can be supported at both ends, such as 
tool-handles, chair-legs, and other work not re- 
quiring to_be hollowed out. The cross chuck, 
shown at L M, is preferable when the work is 
rough or turns upon the fork or prong. The 
centre of the little cross (which is of steel, and 
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fits into the same square or round hole in the 


socket which carries the prong, and whichis also | 


used to hold drills, pieces of iron rod to be 
turned, and other articles) is made to revolve in 
the precise axial line of the mandrel, or to run 
true with it, as it is called. The arms of the 
eross are to be imbedded in the work; which is 
effected by making in the latter 2 saw-cuts at 
right angles with each other. N, represents a 


piece ready for mounting. Ifyou use the cross- | 


chuck, take out the work to put on the ferrule, 
and replace exactly as before, and it will con- 
tinue to runtrue, The next chuck OQ, is a taper 
screw of steel, fixed in a socket which can be at- 
tached to the mandrel. Two sizes of this would 
be useful for a large lathe. It is to hold pieces 
which only require to be supported at one end, 
so that a tool can be used to work upon the 
other, either to mold it into the required form, 
or to hollow it out. The cup-chuck is the last 
required. It is seen at P, and is sometimes of 
iron, but generally of brass. The flat plates, R 
R?, can scarcely be called chucks, but they come 
in the list of such. The latter has 5 projecting 

oints, which, sticking into a flat-board, hold it 

rm when the back centre is brought upagainst 
the other side of the piece, to allow of its being 
turned. The other is a flat plate with holes in 
it, through which screws can be passed from be- 
hind into any odd bit of wood of 2 or 3 in. in 
thickness, whereby a chuck can be quickly made 
to suit any required purpose; 2 or 8 of these 
would beconvenient, 1 of whichshould be nearly 
as large as the lathe will carry; and in thisonea 
pees many holes and slots should be made. 

his is called a face-plate, and is fitted with 
clamps and bolts for the purpose of holding se- 
curely upon its face all kinds of flat work in 
wood or metal. 

Chisels and Gouges. — With these alone vou 
can do all the plain work in soft wood which 
does not require to be hollowed out. 

Draw-Knife and Shave Stool. — A useful ap- 
paratus for the preparation of long pieces is the 
shave-stool, used by coopers and chairmakers to 
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hold the pieces securely while they are being 
shaped by the double-handled shave or draw- 
knife. It answers also fora sawing-stool. Upon 
the stool A, seen in the illustration, is a sloping 
block, B. A swinging frame C, is pivoted at D, 
so that if the lower part is pushed back from 
left to right, the upper cross-bar, E, will come 
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piece of wood, suchas F, will therebwbe pinched 
and held tightly between the rail E, and the 
block. The workman sits astride of the stool at 
A, facing the block, and his feet are placed on 
the bar C. When he wishes to hold the wood 
to be shaved by the draw-knife C, he presses 


| from the lower part of the frame, and he can 


instantly loosen the wood by drawing his feet to- 
wards him. The movement is made in a mo- 
ment, and the wood shifted round as required, 
and alternately turned about and held tight, 
while the drawknife is used. A few minutes suf- 
fice to pare down a rough piece for the lathe. 
The cross-bar, E, should be strong, and is better 
if not rounded very nicely. 

Hollowing Tools. — A to F, shown in the illus- 
tration, are for hollowing out hard woods. Gand 
Hare hook-tools for hollowing out soft wood 
boxes and bowls. RS T are tools for hard 
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wood. T e first two cut on the outside of the 
curved part all round. These would be used to 
hollow out humming-tops and all similar kinds 
of work. 

Position of Tools. — A represents a piece of 
wocd in the lathe and a chisel held against it. 
The arrow shows the direction in which the 
wood is revolving. Held thus, the chisel would 
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scrape; it could not possibly cut. But, held as 
at B, it would cut. off a clean and continuous 
shaving, and this shaving would slide off along 
the upper face 6 of the tool. The tool acts like 
a thin, sharp wedge, which divides the material 
by pressure, which has to be great or slight ac- 
cording as theedge is sharp and thin, or the con- 
trary. Between the two positions shown there 
are others at a greater or less angle; but the 
smallest possible angle it can make is the best, 
so long as the thickness of shaving removed will 
suffice. This rule holds good with all tools 
made with sharp cutting edges. Care must be 
taken that the lower face of the tool does not 
rub against the work. The chisel never lies flat 
on the rest or on the work, but always slightly 
raised to clear the upper point. 

Side Parting Tools. — D, E and F represent 
side parting tools ; it is usual to have several of 
these, the hooks increasing in length. The edge 
is on the extreme end. "They are used to cut 


forward and almost touch block, B, so that any | solid blocks of ivory and hard wood from the 
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inside of boxes, instead of cutting the material 
into a heap of useless shavings. Similar tools, 
G H, curved, serve to cut out a solid piece from 
1 4 the inside of a 
bowl. Land 
| K show the 
edge and side 
for cutting off 
the ends of 
cylindrical 
pieces, separa- 
ting the turn- 
ed from the 
unturned, and 
for similar 
descriptions of work. A tenon-saw held still 
against a piece revolving in the lathe will often 
serve to cut itin two, but parting tools must also 
be had; a thick one should be kept for common 
woods, and a thin one for ivory and precious 
materials ; sometimes one with a notched edge 
is used for cutting off soft wood. The use of the 
side parting tool is seen at L in the following il- 
lustration. A common straight parting-tool or 
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narrow chisel is first applied to the face of the 
work to cut a deep circular groove or channel, 
as shown by the white space at N, and in sec- 
tion at L. This allows the narrowest of the 
hooked tools to be applied to under-cut the 
solid core x This being withdrawn, a rather 
longer hook is applied, the hook being held 
downwards as at O, until it reaches the spot 
where it is to work, when it is gradually turned 
up (bevel below). Eventually, the solid core or 
centre block « will fall out entire, which may be 
used for other purposes. M shows how a simi- 
lar but curved block can be removed from the 
inside of a cup or bowl. The paring-knife for 
short thick pieces is made like D. It consists of 
a long and curved handle, turned up at one end 
to fit under a staple E, with a cross-piece of 
wood for the hand at the otherend, and a broad 
strong blade with one bevel in the middle. C is 
the piece of wood to be pared, A the bottom 


Paring Knife. 
board or platform, B a block fastened to it, and 
made on a slope to prevent the tendency of the 


wood to slip away from the knife. The whole 
of this may be screwed down to the bench. The 
hook and ferrule should not be made so large and 
loose as in the drawing, and a better joint is that 
of an ordinary hinge. 

Ring Tools. — The illustrations P and Q 
show these tools. A recess is turned inthe face of 
apiece of wood as if 
it was intended to hol- 
low out a box. The 
ring-tool is applied 
bevel down and with 
the left cutting edge 
abead iscut } through 
from the inside. The 
right edge is then ap- ; 
plied to the eae Ring Tools. 
and when the cuts meet, the ring, neatly finish- 
ed, will fall off; they require only a rub of sand- 

aper to finish them. 

UTENSILS.— Wooden vessels for containing 
articles of food, wine and for culinary purposes, 
are hollowed out of various kinds of wood by 
the lathe. It is necessary that the wood be 
thoroughly seasoned to prevent its warping or 
splitting. To remove unpleasant extractive 
matters and fit the vessels for use, fill them with 
a solution of washing soda, and let stand 12 to 
14 hours; then draw off the discolored liquid, 
rinse, and fill with pure water, and let remain a few 
hours more. Wooden vessels, especially in chem- 
ical works, should be well dried in hot air, then 
painted 2 or 3 times with a solution of paraffine 
in 6 parts petroleum benzine. Vessels in which 
boiling is affected with steam, should further be 
coated with linseed oil varnish, or with water 

lass; after drying, the water glass coatingshould 
a set by means of dilute muriatie acid. Paraffine 
is well adapted for packing stuffing boxes, espec- 
ially in stirring apparatus exposed to vapors of 
fuming and English sulphuric acid. 

VENEERING. — The art of covering a cheap 
and solid material with a layer of a more costly 
ornamental material, so as to convey the im- 
pression that the whole is formed of that which 
meets the eye. The veneer is sent to the cabinet- 
maker, rough upon both sides; nor does it as- 
sume the beautiful polish so ornamental to good 
furniture, until laying on the veneer is complet- 
ed, which requires great skill, time, and care. 
The principal requisite to insure success is to 
select well seasoned wood for the ground, and 
to use the best and strongest glue. Be careful 
to exclude air in gluing, or a blister will arise and 
spoil the work. Keep thin-shaved veneers, such 
as ash and walnut burls, in rather a damp place 
until wanted; as they will curl and split if kept 
inadry room. Select that piece of deal which 
is freest from knots; slit it down the middle, or 
take a piece out of the heart, and place the 
boards, when cut the required length, ina warm 
place for 2 or 8 days; then joint them up, plac- 
ing a heart edge and an outside edge together ; 
when dry, cut the top again between each joint, 
and joint afresh ; you will then have atop glued 
up of pieces about 2 in. wide, and if you have 
been careful in making the joints good, the top 
will not be so liable to cast. Wainscot or other 
wood may be used instead of deal, but make the 
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joints in the same manner. It is also a good 
plan, after having veneered the top, to lay it 
on the ground wita some shavings, with the ve- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


neer downwards; it then dries gradually and is | 


much less likely te cast. In repairing furniture, | 


workmen are sometimes at a loss to know how 
to get rid of those blisters which appear on the 
surface, in consequence of the glue under the 
veneer failing, or causing the veneer to separate 
from the ground. First, wash the surface with 
boiling water, and with a coarse cloth remove 
dirt or grease; then place it before the fire; oil 
its surface with common linseed oil; place it 
again to the fire, and the heat will make the oil 
penetrate through the veneer, and soften the 
glue underneath; then, while hot, raise the edge 
gently with a chisel, and it will separate com- 
pletely from the ground; be careful not to use 
too great force. Again, ifit should get cold dur- 
ing the operation, apply more oil, and heat it 
again. Repeat till you have separated the ve- 
neer, then wash off the old glue, and proceed to 
lay it again as anew veneer. Ordinary wood may 
be made to resemble expensive veneers by the 
following process: Soak the wood 24 hours, 
and boil 4 hour ina 10 per cent. solution of caus- 
tic soda. Then wash out the alkali; the wood 
will be elastic, leather-like, and ready to absorb 
the desired color. After immersion in the color 
bath, dry between paper under sufficient pres- 
sure. 
WEIGHTS OF WOODS. — 
Lbs. in} 


leu. ft. leu. ft 
OCD. sit issssocsesecs 40 | Lignum-vite......... 83 
GN sche sine tence ieee 45 | Pine, yellow.......... 388 
1 3 Tic) a Weene a Prertecmnac tt BO) SOONG, <csieiscarhecevens 15 
QOetar. te ec.cc0-oe sees 28\'|| Pine; white......3:.. .25 
ERIGK OLY? 3: .csseaeaens 52 | Birch charcoal........ 34 
EDONY.<sssessesecdeexse 83 ) Pine ON ase 18 


WHEELS. — If the felloes of a wagon-wheel 
are soaked in boiling linseed oil before the tire is 
put on, the tire will never become loose and the 
timbers will last longer. The oil is brought 
to a boiling heat, and the wheel placed on a 
stick, so as to hangin the oil, each felloe an 
hour. The timber should be dry. Care should 
be taken that the oil be not made hotter than a 
boiling heat, in order that the timber be not 
burnt. Timber filled: with oil is not susceptible 
to water and is more durable. Wood-centred car- 
wheels, which are used for passenger cars of rail- 
ways, because of the decreased wear of axle and 
tire, are improved by making the bars with a 
number of arms extending to within a short dis- 
tance of the tire, which do not prevent a close- 
fitting of the wooden segments. Another im- 
provement consists in having the tire formed 
with a groove for the retaining ring. 

WINDOWS. — An approximation of the neces- 
sary size may be obtained by multiplying to- 
gether the length and breadth in ft. of the apart- 
ment to be lighted, and the product by the 
height in ft. The sq. root of this product will 
show the number of sq. ft. of glass. The dimen- 
sions of frames may be ascertained by adding 43 
in. to the width of the glass for their width, and 
63 in. to the height of the glass for their height, 
the measure being taken at the inside edge of 
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the sill. In a brick wall, the width of the open- 
ing is 8 in. more than the width of the glass (43 
in. for the stiles of the sash, and 8} for hanging 
stiles), and the height between the stone sill and 
lintel, or cross piece over the top, is about 103 
in. more than the height of the glass, it being 
buried according to the thickness of the sill of 
the frame. Windows should be placed as far as 
possible from the quoins of a building; they 
should be of different heights in different stories, 
but of the same width, and range perpendicu- 
larly over those of the first. The space above 
the head of a window should allow space be- 
tween the window trimming and cornice of the 
room. 

WOODS. Working Qualities of.— Acacia. An 
excellent, yellowish brown wood, tolerably hard, 
and takes a good polish. It is much used for 
turning. — Apple Wood is fine grained, hard 
and compact. Used when hardness and variega- 
ted color are objects. — Ash. Suited to all pur- 
poses requiring toughness and elasticity, as agri- 
cultural tools, wooden springs, frames of railway 
carriages, wheels, etc. Some specimens are beau- 
tifully marked, and are much prized _for cabinet 
work. The wood takes a high polish, and may 
be cut to present a satin lustre. For the treads 
of stairs, floors of offices, mills and other build- 
ings, it is regarded as superior to most woods 
thus employed. Its warm color makes it an effect- 
tive finish when used with both lighter and dark- 
er woods. -—— Beech. <A close, tough wood, used 
for framework of chairs, tables and bedsteads, 
handles for tools, etc. It is nearly of the color 
of birch, and may be known bythe presence of 
peculiar little specks of a dark brown, seen in a 
carpenter’s plane.— Birch is close grained, strong 
po pen worked, of a pale yellowish brown. 
If polished or varnished, it resembles satinwood, 
but is darker, and by staining is made to resem- 
ble Honduras mahogany. It is easy to work, 
and suitable for the purposes to which walnut 
is applied, and when properly stained it is al- 
most impossible to distinguish the difference. 
It is susceptible of a beautiful polish, and its 
light weight, close grain and rich finish, make it 
suited for certain applications where fine finish 
and bright effects are desired. There is a species 
of bird’s-eye birch, but it is very scarce. Most 
perforated chair-bottoms in use are manufactu- 
red from birch. — Camwood. A beautiful ma- 
terial when first cut; its rich red tint is diversi- 
fied with brilliant yellow streaks, but these are 
not lasting; exposed to the air they become 
red. The wood has a fine, close grain, is hard, 
and much used for turning ornamental articles. 
— Catalpa. Being imperishable under or lying 
on the ground, it can be used for railroad ties, 
telegraph poles, fence posts, grape-vine posts, 
gate-posts, hop poles, lumber for canoes, skiffs, 
shingles, weather-boarding, cooperage, water- 
tanks, framing timber for bridges, piles, the 
manufacture of railroad cars, lumber for side- 
walks, pump-stocks, undertaker’s stock, ete. 
— Cedar. Resembles mahogany, though more 
purplish. It hasno curl, and is free from tend- 
ency to warp or cast. It is light, fine grained, 
compact, and is used for posts and shingles; it 
bas been known to outlast a century. The 
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heart has a rich red color, and a pleasant odor, 
which renders it obnoxious to moths; hence it 
is highly valued for making drawers and chests 
for clothing.—Cherry is a very excellent wood; 
takes a fine polish; for light, elegant furniture 
it isscarcely equaled; dipped in lime water, it 
darkens,and by doing this here and there a 
mottled appearance is given ; ig and stems 
for pipes are made from it. This wood is not 
abundant, exceptin certain localities. It is pale 
and liable to sap-streaks, but answers very well 
for ebonizing.— Chestnut. (See Chestnut in 
ForeEstTRY.) Some of the best of the cheap fur- 
niture is made from it. It is of reddish-brown 
color, and looks so much like white oak as to 
be used in combination with it—Coral Wood 
is bright red, hard and close in grain, well suit- 
ed for chessmen, where that color is preferred. 
—RKbony. Highly prized for inlaying. It is ex- 
ceedingly hard, heavy and fuels expen- 
sive. ie and other woods, dyed black, are 
substituted for it, but are not so permanent in 
color. The best comes from Africa, and is of a 
deep black color. Its colors are red, green and 
variegated brown in the East Indies, Minute 
and Ceylon.—Larch. The grain is large and 
coarse, and owing to the immense quantity of 
turpentine contained in it, it is well suited for 
out-door work, etc. (See Larch in Forestry.) 
—Mahogany. The most prized of the furniture 
woods; its size, soundness, almost perfect im- 
munity from dry rot and shrinkage, and its 
beautiful appearance, render it most valuable 
for domestic purposes. It is of 2 kinds, Hondu- 
ras and Spanish. The former has a coarse, 
loose, and straight grain, without much curl or 
wave; lighter in color and weight than a 
ish and better for solid work. The latter is dark- 
er, with curl, by which in a great measure its 
price is regulated, and with a very fine, close 
texture. Spanish mahogany will bear great vio- 
lence; it is also free from tendency to warp. 
When it is very much curled it is not nearly 
so strong or so free from twist; but this is of 
little consequence, as its value is so great that 
it is generally veneered on some less valuable 
wood. The heaviest is best. It is good for turn- 
ing, and admits of a fine polish—Oak. Takes 
long to season, and is worse than most woods 
ifused green. It is from the numerous varie- 
ties of oak that timber for heavy building pur- 
poses and ship building is selected, being of im- 
mense strength, size, and peculiarly unsuscep- 
tible to the weather. It is hard, firm and of 
great tenacity; the best is of a light-brown 
color; darker kinds are softer and less durable, 
but being in most cases beautifully marked, are 
prized for church architecture and_ carving. 
Oak is difficult to work, owing to its hardness, 
but takes splendid polish. It improves with 
age. On account of its tendency to warp, a 
great deal of so-called oak is paneled with 
chestnut. The peculiar appearance of old oak 
is given to new wood by exposing it while very 
slightly damp to the fumes of ammonia.—Par- 
tridgeis a hard, pretty wood, rather dark or 
gray; the fibres seem to run both ways, giving 
a mottled appearance when turned.—Pear. Is 
of alight brown or yellow color, but darkens 


by exposure; it has a fine, even grain, and is 
used for making the curved templates or pat- 
terns of curves for architects and engineers; a 
favorite for carving. It is often stained to imi- 
tate ebony.—Pine. There are 2 varieties used, 
white and yellow. When dry it is free from 
all tendency to warp; but in a half-seasoned 
state articles made of them fall to pieces. They 
are distinguished from each other by difference 
of color, and from deals by the absence of tur- 

entine veins. When oiled and varnished it 
ooks very well. This wood supplies the largest 
part of the timber for building purposes.— 
Plum. Veined like elm. It is the wild variety, 
and is excellent for small boxes. It looks 
well when turned and polished.— Osage Orange. 
Valuable for its durability; does not shrink 
and warp like other woods, and can, for some 
purposes, be used green.—Osier. A species of 
willow used in the construction of wicker work. 
The most highly cultivated yields the toughest 
and finest wood.— Rattan. A small sort of cane 
brought from China, Japan and Sumatra. Very 

retty and durable summer chairs, lounges, ta- 

les, baskets, ete., are made wholly of rattan.— 
Rosewood is hard and dark, with some little 
curl, intermediate in this respect between 
Spanish and Honduras mahogany, and of a 
very open grain. Commonly used for furniture 
and turned work. Most articles of rosewood 
furniture are veneered, but the best are of solid 
wood. The color, which consists of large, 
elongated dark zones on a reddish brown 
ground, is permanent, unless exposed to the 
sun; it takes a fine polish, which is improved 
by waxing, or better by French polish, which 
brings out the color of the wood. The best 
comes from Brazil, and the grain is beautifull 
variegated.— Bois de Rose. An African wood, 
red, with yellow streaks ; it seldom grows over 
8 in. in diameter, and is cut into veneers and 
used bias for borders in inlaid or marquetry 
work.—Satinwood. Used for inlaying Tape 
and veneers. It is of a full yellowish color, 
with a fine grain, little curl, and silky lustre. 
Its toughness fits it for furniture, but it is by no 
means hard; there is also a red gatinwood.— 
Sycamore is white, and very soft until old, 
when it becomes harder, This is used for wood- 
en bowls, backs of brushes, boxes, ete. 

STONE, Improved Artificial—By a new pro- 
cess artificial stone is manufactured free, it is 
claimed, from the usual liability to crack or 
fracture. The process is simple—that is, silicie 
acid, after being ground to powder, is cleansed 
from all impurities by ordinary means, and 5 
to 10 per cent of it mixed up in warm river or 
rain water, which is either applied to slacked 
or well-burnt lime, or is added to hydraulic 
lime; the resulting product from this process, 
which is silicate of lime, ismixed with sand and 
small portions of fluor-spar. This mixture may 
be cast into molds, so as to give various shapes, 
as desired, and on being removed the castings 
are allowed to dry for from 12 to 24 hours, after 
which time they will be as dry as atmospheric 
air; they are then brought into a steam boiler 
and steam blown through so as to drive out all 
the air, after which the boiler is hermetically 
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closed up and steam let in under a pressure of 


10 atmospheres. In this high-pressure steam 
bath the stones remain for from 48 to 72 hours, 
afterward being submitted to a bath of boiling 
and saturated chloride of calcium during 6 to 
12 hours, also under a pressure of about 10 at- 
mospheres in the same boiler, and the con- 
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275 lbs. for every sq. in.; but, in construction, 
they are seldom, if ever, exposed to a tensile 
strain. Great care should be taken in the selec- 
tion of bricks for structures exposed to weather 
or the action of water; only rsa hardest burnt 
and best made bricks should be employed. 
BRIDGES. — The most simple and natural 


form of a bridge consists of 2 timbers, laid 
stones are allowed to dry in the open air, or,/ across the stream, or opening, to be passed 
when desired to dry quickly, steam may be cir- | over, and covered with plank to form the road- 
culated inside of the boiler after the chloride of way. Walls should be Guilt to support each 
calcium has been withdrawn and before the nd of the timbers, and are named abutments ; 


densed water may be used for the bath. These 


Forms of Bridges. 


stones are taken out of the drying boiler. | the width of the opening they cross is the span; 

BRICKS.—These are formed by molding pre-' the timbers themselves are the string-pieces; 
peed clay into the required form and then | their number and size increase with the stretch. 

urning the same in a kiln. The quality varies| Fora stretch of about 16 ft., they should be 
greatly according to the nature of the earth used, | about 15 in. deep by 8 in. broad, and be placed 
the care in their manufacture, and being more at intervals of about 2 ft. This construction is 
or less burnt. The weight required to crush 1 | only applicable to short stretches. For spaces 
sq. in. of brick varies from 1,200 Ibs. to 4,500 of greater width, supports from the bottom of 
Ibs.; but 4 the crushing weight will produce the opening may be placed at proper intervals, 
fracture in the brick. The weight of 1 cu. ft. of as in Fig. 1. They may be in the form of piers 
brickwork, set in mortar, is about 120 Ibs. The of masonry, or upright props or shores of tim- 
tensile strength of bricks is somewhere about, ber, properly braced, and supported on piles, 
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if the foundation be insecure. They will divide 
the long stretch into a number of shorter ones, 
and support the ends of the timbers by which 
each is spanned. But if the opening be deep, or 
occupied by a rapid stream, it is desirable to 
avoid the use of such obstructions. Means must 
be devised for strengthening the beams, to ena- 
ble them to span larger openings. This may be 
effected by supports from below, or from above. 
Of supports from below, the simplest are shorter 
timbers (bolsters, or corbels), placed under the 
main ones, to which they are firmly bolted, and 
projecting about 4 of the stretch as in Fig. 2. 

his will increase the stiffness. Still more effec- 
tive are oblique braces or “struts,” supporting 
the middle of the beam, and resting at their low- 
er ends, in “shoulders” cut into the abutments 
as shown in Figs. 3 and 4% Similar braces may 
be applied to the bolsters of Fig. 5. The prin- 
ciple may be extended to very wide openings. 
But in many cases supports from below may be 
objectionable, as exerting too much thrust against 
the abutments, and being liable to be carried 
away by freshets, ete. The beams must in such 
cases be strengthened by supports from above. 
The simplest form of such is shown in Fig. 6, in 
which the horizontal beam is supported by an 
upright “king-post,” being formed of 2 pieces, 
bolted together, and inclosing the beam between 
them. e king-post itself is supported by the 
oblique braces,orstruts, which rest against notch- 
es in the horizontal beam. Since the king-post 
acts as a suspending tie, an iron rod may be ad- 
Ness nf substituted for it. The oblique 
braces may be also stiffened by iron ties, bind- 
ing them to the main timbers, as in Fig. 7 For 
longer stretches, a straining beam may be intro- 
duced between the struts, as in Mig. 8, in which 
the posts are represented as enclosing the beam. 
For bridges of greater span, and more compli- 
cated structure, the assistance of a civil engineer 
should be secured. The pales is therefore not 
carried any farther in this volume. For thesame 
reason, bridges of stone and iron are omitted. 

MASONRY, Strength of.—The strength of ma- 
sonry is the strength of the cement or mortar 
used in construction. Theadhesivestrength of ce- 
ment is directly as its age, and inversely as the 
magnitude of the joint. The relative strength of 
cement, cement and sand in equal portions, and 
pure lime mortar, are 1,092, 225 and 155. The 
resistance of the hydrates of the limes to a 
breaking or crushing weight, is inferior to that 
of the mortar of the limes. The following ex- 
periments show the method of determining the 
tensile strength of cements and mortars and 
their results. An arch of bricks, placed horiz- 
ontally in the direction of their lengths, was 
built 15 ft.,4 in. in span and 9 in. rise. It bore 
a uniform load of 6,400 lbs., only deflecting $ 
in. It broke with 4 tons. A similar arch with 
mortar could not support itself. Two stones, 
each 89 in. x 29 in. x 26 in., weighing 2,662 lbs., 
were cemented together; they broke apart with 
aweight of 36,544 lbs.; they were cemented on 
the largest surfaces, having an area of 1,131 sq. 
in. The following table shows the strength or 
force which is required to tear asunder 1 square 
inch of the materials named therein: 
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DIRUO NM eitoasccnstecmceescscunee Secale edivecetvics coeesckauue 
Well-burned Brick........... wae sae rec seis sees cioiere 750 
Inferior errr TisNeeKeenenn secon 100 to 290 
POrtland (Stone: ...cccsscssceccevceecsae scsiee 857 to 1,000 
ROTO WD IARS. os cicccle's ais scisce ale abee sine sate saeaecetlaloias 42,346 
PATACSUOMG’ se ctess se ctciokrsoidseisinde tweh © cateceiese ose 670 to 2,800 
Ely araulicwol Mey. ..escccedeeseterccwctss csc sten scenes 140 

oe GION Usa vacainesiecstelcoulracinere baencistnaeccas 234 
Portland BSL Wie caysiatetinictaima terete cid sie cis ie 6mos. 414 
PIASTO MOL’ IOAPIS: Conrad a5 seaiclem aise seal suite dale ies vcs ail £4 


METALS.—Iron and steel are the only metals 
of importance for construction. Zine is used 
somewhat for galvanizing iron. Cast-iron may be 
divided into white and gray. White iron has a 
white color, a crystalline structure, and is hard 
and brittle. Gray iron has a gray color, a more 
granular structure, and is softer and tougher 
than white. Cast-iron is peculiarly adapted for 
resisting compression, and is almost exclusively 
employed for this purpose, as pillars, columns, 
etc. Wrought iron is principally used for bolts, 
nuts, screws and nails, by which iron and tim- 
ber are united, and for rods and stays exposed 
to a tensile or pulling strain. It rusts more 
easily than cast-iron. Of late years stee] has 
successfully replaced, and in most cases been 
much superior to iron for ee purposes. 

METALS, Strength of. — The mean tensile 
strength of malleable iron is 25 tons per sq. in., 
but elasticity is destroyed by 10 tons, and iron 
ought not to be strained beyondits elastic pow- 
er. In the following table the tensile’ strength 
of other metals besides iron are given for com- 
parison. The figures show the force required 
to tear asunder 1 sq. in. by direct tension: 

ATON WATO, WLROURDE, «osisiccciewiasieesaaisccsanssinacin soe 


Swedish bar Iron.... 
Russian ‘* as 


Mean of English Iron 5900 
Gun Metal, mean of Iron...............066 auesad .. 87,232 
Clyde, No.1, oe PE COSUODA CROC HOLO CEDICIOCO 16,125 
ae 2, we occ ents selaisnssenelanerecas 9468 
Stirling, mean of OF eee oa aed Coatinesas cee 25,764 
FATMOTICAMN INGAM OL | 8°" ue esicselssisevacsmevinsa selec 45,970 
TOW MOOR, INO: 25: CASS |. i.u cnseciccuceds saieceviencs 14,076 
Crank Shaft Cel P ate eles v selves setusieicieiate ee 44,750 
PAIMOTICAT DOM GMS. «:6:470/< wisiserwis sie ne'siviss snie sie oeGivalewiere 48,000 
DIStONs LEON. cacessconscs Eaialoislois siele’eleiviecielefela's siee 62,000 
English DIATOS, MOAN ci sas ceccessccsneciecce 51,000 
5 ee lengthwise 53,800 

ge ce crosswise. 48,800 


German piano steel Wire. 268,800 
Cast Steel, maximum. 142,000 
us ec meand...... be .... 88,000 
pheele pace seccccvenees -100,000 to 130,000 
Chrome Steel, Mean........ceceseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 170,980 
Shear Mea reason cere sada oteien casins sees cise 124,000 
AMEFICAN TOO] CO......02..ccccvcccscesvcscccsccvoese Lhd 4 
~ : 
Blistered’ StEel; GOLG -..cccciccesecccesies sees eerets 104,000 
Razor SB vccukvesse. etd eedasetnss ances dace 15,000 
Steel plates, length wise..........ccscscssecsscceees 96,300 
+e BC. s CROSB WIG) scnse'ceasescseeseeseasins .. 93,700 
MViGllOW: IMOURl@. kiccicececeiee cosines cselet siccuscuicies on 48,700 
OBST COPDGE Hie vies ic cic ee cs scieje sewn cisieiseseiey esis se 19,000 
AMEYICAN OCOPPCL iiccscsccsccvcsiecsicccecesccseres see 24,250 
IBYASSY WARGO. tsi: se ode teaneenesciese cues . 50,000 
Copper Bolts. . 38,000 
te re . 60,000 
Brass « 42,000 
Gold 20,490 
Gold, 5pts., copper, 1 pt. 50,000 
SULT OP CAS b es sarciarete tins wicioe de taialelsialhie'e © vinieninie aliases eiela ste 40,997 
BBTONZO cee ora ts seaciccice riceciseeeieeimesicee 17,698 to 56,785 
TAR TGASE MDLOOK. 5s ctalesoncicisigis ovelsiolseivie:s's'eigie'sia siveusa'evsle’s 5,000 
Pe ANCA tanec cise paevis neues ccsue ecasles fp eins raises 2,122 
PVE lanl PVE Oi sicrcte sp alate wis clove sislas-ereieie sin'p isin sieeve 5,300 
ANC Rate Mace islet taesilease aaa a aoe eeeMan aces ins 7,000 
BHGGH TIGR sid cee Vier eUrtaupestue riety elt aes epee 3,000 
PTAIOULT vies ck vcine cpiis. sists emeeagw sess ste neuueese bens 1,060 
MOISE TIERS OMBG ITs cine eis pina onsite sc veecsus abs cosiuw ronal 3,120 


To find the tensile strength, multiply the area 
of the transverse section in inches by the weight 
given in the table, and the product will be the 
strength in lbs) A weight of 86,000 Ibs. at- 
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tached toa bar of iron 1 in, sq. and 1,000 long, | from wood a mouthpiece A, and attaching to it 
will draw it out 1 in.; 45,000 will stretch it 2 in.; | a dise B of ferrotype plate. The mouthpiece 
54,000, 4 in.; 63,000 8 in.; 72,000 16 in., where it | should be 2} in. in its largest diameter, and 
breaks. Beams of maximum strength of cast | should have an annular surface 3 in. wide for 
iron, should be proportioned as follows: Sec- receiving the dise B, which is attached by means 
tional area of upper flange 4 of lower, their | of sealing wax. The wax is first applied to the 
thickness being as | to 2. Thickness of the web wood, and the dise is warmed and pressed 
should equal that of the lower flange. against the mouth-piece. The dise is 2} in. di- 
TELEPHONE.—The acoustic telephone, i in its | ameter. The portion left free to vibrate 1s 1Zin. 
simpler forms, is easy to construct and operate. | diameter. The larger internal diameter of the 
To make one, take a small sized box ho empty | mouth-piece is 1% in., the smaller din. There 
cigar box, for instance), and remove the lid and | is a small hole.in ‘the center of the diaphragm 
bottom. In place of the latter, tightly stretch | for receiving the thread, which passes through 
and attach firmly a piece of parchment or | asmall piece of soft rubber andis knotted. The 
dressed skin, in the manner that wire gauze is | telephone thread must be supported on small 
put in a sieve frame; that is, have a small frame | elastic bands which must be put under tension. 
that fits tightly on the open bottom of the box. | The string must also be taut. By means of this 
A small hole is now made in the stretched skin | sound may be conducted at any desired angle, 
through which the end of the line wire is passed | the elastic rubber supports being arranged as 
from the outside. A small button is fixed to | shown in the engraving. Whispers and even 
the end of the wire, which is then drawn tight, | breathing may be heard over a long distance. 
holding the button close against the stretc red | When talking loud, the receiving instrument 
skin. At the other end of the line is an instru- | should be removed 2 in. from the ear. 
ment similarly constructed. The wire between VELOCITY OF SOUNDS IN DIFFERENT MEDI- 
the stations must always be kept taut, and must | UMS. — Sound travels through solids faster 
be supported at intervals by a small cord or | than through the air. This may be illustrated 
wire, hung from cross arms, on posts, the limbs | by placing the ear close to the horizontal bar at 
of trees, etc. Iron or copper wire will do for | one end of an iron fence, and having a person 
the line, or small cord when the lines are short, | at the other end strike the fence a smart blow. 
Two successive sounds will reach the ear; one 
through the metal, and afterwards another 
through the air. 
PISS crcaseisstasiP andesessodaap ten. feet per second, 
BUDE -seecnseadenscasereeen < 4,900 
Wet Sand... 825 « & & 
Bolid Granitess.c.csssces. tobe oS 
WiGad set.cecussssescicocevestoesm USO a ae 
COPPelassacsvscsscionsminsud koe sf ‘< 
Steel Wird:s<.cccssese.sseeckOrano 6 16 6 
TRON) Stinccecerercccescsesecscssd Ozer clly 16 6 
PING sarsesedetmeces orate Owee 8, = 7 
Oak:... scesaseriesavecseela Oma eS ” ie se 


Acoustic Tobahons 


To make the instrument work well, everything 
must be kept tight and snug. The wire, if pos- 
sible, should be so placed that it will not be 
swayed by the win Another ‘formivof ‘the |WAShs..:....coscssccscrsssoteoss Stole. 6 «7% ae 
acoustic telephone may be. made: by turning: | HIG. cccessrcerersisassvorendgore °%  ~ . 


WEIGHT AND CAPACITY OF DIFFERENT STANDARD GALLONS.— 


Cubic_ Inches ; Wet. of a Gal.; Gallons in a , * 
in a Gallon. n Pounds. Cubic Foot. Weight of a cubic foot 


eS eG 


= a anodan || Of water, Hnelish stand: 
Imperial or English............] 277.274 10.00 6282102 1) Ore ae ee : 
ei os | caek SAGbLL: |< TaeObID || Sones coe arene 
New Yom cote ciscs cee QUO 8.00 7.901285 _| PO} 
Weight of crude petroleum, a Ibs. per U. gal., 42 gals. to to the barrel. 


Weight of refine petroleum, 6% lbs. per U. S. gal., 42 gals. to the barrel. 
AREAS OF CIRCLES.— 


Diam. | Area. I Diam. {| Area. | Diam. | Area. || Diam. a Area. | ‘ea. | Diam.| Area. || Diam.) Area. |) Diam.) A Area. || Diam. | Area. || Diam.| Area. 
\% -012 |} 4 in. 12.56 1B i ao 132.73 || 22 in. | 380.13 || 31in. | 754.7 || 40 in. | 1256.6 || 49 in. 1885.7 
4 049 le 15.90 143.13 A 397 .60 4 779.3 % 1288.2 & 1924.4 
a 110 5in,. 19.63 “i in. 153.94 || 23 in. | 415.47 || 32 oak 804.2 || 4lin. | 1320.2 || 50 in. 1963.5 
Wy «196 ly 23.75 % 165.13 ly 433.73 829.5 l6 1352.6 % 2002.9 
34 441 6in. 28.27 || 15 in. 176.71 || 24in. | 452.39 || 33° ‘ta. 855.3 || 42in. | 1385.4 || 5Lin. 2042.8 
i in. +785 lg 83.18 % 188.69 Wy 471.43 | 881.4 1418.6 % 2083.0 
\% 994 7in. 38.48 || 16 in. | 201.06 || 25in. | 490.8 34in. | 907.9 || 43 im. | 1452.2 || 52in. | 2123.7 
\y 1227. 44.17 Wy 213.82 ‘, 510.7 a 934.8 | Wy 1486.1 ly 2164.7 
iy 1.767 8in. 50.26 || 17 in. 226.98 |} 26in. | 530.9 35 in. 962.1 || 44 im. | 1520.5 || 53 in. 2206.1 
%4 2.405 Ww 56.74 MW 240.52 % 551.5 6 989.8 Wy 1555.2 2248.0 
2 in. | 3.141 9in. 63.61 || 18 in. | 254.46 || 27 in. | 572.5 36 in. | 1017.8 || 45 im. | 1590.4 || 54in. | 2290.2 
y 3.976 ly 70.88 & 268.80 od 593.9 6 1046.3 hey 1625.9 Ww 2332.8 
% 4,908 10 in. 78.54 || 19 in. | 283.53 || 28in. | 615.7 387 in. | 1075.2 |] 46in. | 1661.9 || 55in. 2375.8 
% 5.939 % 86.50 16 298.64 ed 637 .9 % 1104.4 4 1698.2 % 2419.2 
8 in. | 7.06 || llin. | 95.03 |) 20in. | 314.16 || 29in. | 660.5 388 in. | 1134.1 || 47 in. | 1734.9:|| 56in. | 2463.0 
\y 8.29 1g 103.87 % 330.06 | w% | 683.4 % 1164.1 ed 1772.0 ly 2507.1 
wW 9.62 12in. | 113.10 |} 2lin. 346.36 | 30 in. | 706.8 ||.39 in. | 1194.6 |] 48 in. | 1808.5 || 57 in. 2551.7 
% 11.04 %)=«O{:«*2122.71 | % 363.05 % || 730.6 || % 1225.4 ¥% 1847.4 ba 2596.7 
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MARBLE, Artificial. Marble is now so closely 
imitated by chemical means that there is often 
great difficulty in telling the imitation from the 
natural stone.—1. By a new process limestones 
or chalk may be converted into the nature of 
marble of any tint or combination of shades, 
while the specific gravity is increased. On the 
surface of the water-bath used for the veining 
there is sprinkled a varnish composed of ses- 
quioxide of iron, gum and turpentine, and wa- 
ter being unstable, a freedom of design is ob- 
tained, especially when the turpentine is broken 
up by the addition of soap. After the stone is 
dipped in turpentine, it is immersed in solu- 
tions of sulphate of iron, copper or zinc, sepa- 
rate or in combination. The difference in shades 
is obtained by varying the period of immersion, 
and the order of tanks used. Copper and iron 
sulphate give dark colors; zine and iron alter- 
nately give light yellow, while the use of the 3 
consecutively gives dark yellow and brown in 
variegated tints. After being treated in the 
sulphate baths, the stone is immersed in a warm 
water bath to fix the colors, all air being mean- 
while expelled. The color is said to permeate 
the full thickness of the stone, which is after- 
wards dried in an oven. The next step is immer- 
sion inan indurating bath of solution ofsulphate 
of zine, which so closes up the pores and hardens 
the stone that it acquires nearly the density of 
natural marble, and is then ready for polishing 
in the ordinary way.—2. Very finely powdered 
marble or white limestone is mixed with milk 
of lime until a smooth paste is formed. Some 
powdered limestone may now be added, and 
the mixture used at once.—3. Redu¢e marble 
dust or white limestone to a very fine powder 
by grinding and sifting, mix with it intimately 
about } its weight of zine oxide (zine white) 
and} ofits weight of Portland cement, and 
mix thoroughly into a thick paste with a suffi- 
cient quantity of a hot aqueous solution of wa- 
terglass, containing about 40 per cent of the 
glass. Mold the paste under pressure while 
warm, and expose the molded form for a week 
or 10 days to warm dry air before finishing.—4. 
A solution of alum is made by dissolving the 
alum in sufficient water, and then plaster of 
Paris is pas right into the vessel containing 
the liquid. It is then so mixed that the solution 
reaches all portions of the plaster; next it is 
baked.—5. Ecod Portland cement and colors 
that take on that material are mixed dry and 
made into a paste with the least quantity of 
water added. One paste has to be rindi for each 
color. The different pastes are placed on top 
of one another in layers of different thickness. 
The mass is pressed from all sides and beaten 
so that the colors of the different parts impress 
themselves on each other without uniformity. 
The result is that more or less deep veins pene- 
trate the mass; this is then sawed into plates, 
which are pressed in a mold for 12 days, during 
which time it is necessary to keep them moist 
as long as they are not entirely hardened. The 
plates are polished in the same way as marble. 
—6. This composition (marmorit) contains 2 

arts of magnesia; 2 parts of lime and quick- 
ee 1 part of carbonic acid; } part of silicic 
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acid; } part of argillaceous earth; and 1 part of 
magnesium chloride. 

STONE SIDEWALKS, Artificial Cement for.— 
English Portland cement is generally preferred. 
Procure a sharp, light-colored sand, and wash 
it free from all particles of soft earth or soil; 
also some stone chips, gravel and large stone. 
Excavate the sidewalk about 18 in. deep, and 
fill in the large stone to within 6 in. of the sur- 
face ; prepare a concrete made of the cement, 1 
part; stone chips and gravel, about 6 parts; 
and bed it in upon the stone bottom to within 2 
in. of the surface; then prepare a concrete of 
the cement, 1 part, and fine sand 2 parts, and 
lay it in up to the surface, floating dis surface 
with cement at pleasure. Finish by lining off 
into very regular blocks. A more economical 
sidewalk can be made by omitting the stone 
bed, but it will require a good hard soil to lay 
it on, and then will not be so sure of being 
permanent. 

MORTAR, Brick-Dust.—The use of brick-dust 
mortar, as a substitute for hydraulic cement 
where the latter cannot be obtained, is recom- 
mended on the best. engineering authority. It 
is considered that the addition of even as small 
a proportion as 1-10 as much brick-dust as sand 
to ordinary mortars is preventive of the disinteg- 
ration so often characterizing mortars used in 
the masonry of eee works. The proportions 
used are 1 of brick-dust, 1 of lime, and 2 of 
sand, mixed together dry and tempered with 
water in the usual way. This mortar is superior 
in the construction of drains, culverts, ete. 

ROADS.— Rapidity, safety and economy of 
carriage are the objects of roads. They should 
be so located and constructed as to enable goods 
and passengers to be transported in the least 
possible time, and with the least labor and ex- 
pense. Every road (other things being equal) 
should be perfectly straight. Any unnecessary 
excess of length causes a three-fold waste. 
First, of the interest on capital; secondly, by 
continual expense of repairing; and, thirdly, 
oftime and labor in traveling. A road should 
be slightly inclined in the direction of its 
length, that drainage water may be readily car- 
ried off by side ditches; for this a slope of at 
least 1 ft.in 125 should be employed. If the 
slope be too great, a large portion of the strength 
of horses will be expended in raising the load 
up ascents. Ifa road rises 1 ft.in every 20 of its 
length, a horse drawing 1 ton, is compelled to 
actually lift up 1-20 of the weight (100 Ibs.) 
through the whole height of the ascent, besides 
overcoming the friction of the entire load. Call- 
ing the load which a horse can draw on a level, 
100 lbs., then on a rise of 1 ft. in 100 he can draw 
only 90 Ibs.; 1 ft. in 50, 81 Ibs.; 1 ft. in 40, 72 
Ibs.; 1 ft. in 80, 641bs.; 1 ft. in 20, 40 Ibs.; 1 ft. in 
10, 25 lbs.; no slope on any road should be of a 
pare ag grade than 1 in 30. In a flat country a 
road should be raised slightly above the sur- 
rounding country,and in cross sections it should 
not be flat, but must “crown,” or be higher in the 
middle than at the sides, to allow water to run 
off readily. On each side of the road there 
should be inclined ditches to carry off the water 
which falls upon it. As the surfaces of newly 
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made roads are usually deficient in hardness and 
smoothness to make a good road, it is necessary 
to cover the earth, which forms the surface of 
the road, with some material such as stone, 
wood, ete. The benefits of this consist in sub- 
stituting a hard and smooth surface for the soft 
and uneven earth and in protecting the ground 
beneath it from the action of rain water, which, 
by penetrating to it and remaining upon it, 
would impede the progress of vehicles and ren- 
der the road too weak to bear weight. Gravel 
for road beds should be sharp and moderately 
clean, not contain too much earthy matter, nor 
yet be too clean, but should have sufficient 
earthy matter to bind the pebbles together some- 
what. In making gravel road beds, about 3 lay- 
ers of gravel, each 3 or 4 in. thick, are put down 
and each well rolled. Broken stone roads hae 
were largely introduced in England by Mr. Mc- 
Adam, from whom they have taken their name) 
are much used in the United States. The harder 
andtougher the rock employed, the moresuitable. 
On this account the basaltic and trap rocks are 
most suitable, but, not being as universally dis- 
tributed as limestones, are not so largely em- 
ployed. The stones should be broken by hand 
into angular fragments of about 2 in. These are 
then spread upon the road bed and in time be- 
come consolidated. The principal objection to 
limestone is that it is too soft, ruts soon wear- 
ing in the road bed and the rock being ground 
to powder. Telford roads . called, from hav- 
ing been introduced in England by Mr. Telford) 
are made of broken stone and gravel resting on 
a prepared pavement. The pavement is made 
of cubical blocks of stone, about six in. deep, 
set close together on a proper road bed so as to 
form a close, firm pavement. On this about 4 
in. of broken stones are put and rolled until 
compact. About 2 in. more of broken rock is 
then put on in the same way; and the whole 
covered with good clean gravel to a depth of 
about 2 in. Paved roadsare best made of square 
blocks of stone resting on a stable foundation, 
made of small broken stones or gravel well roll- 
ed down. The cubes should be about 8 in. in 
every direction, slightly tapered towards their 
lower ends. These blocks are set so that the 
joints between them shall not exceed } in. and 
the interstices are filled with clean, sharp sand, 
enough being put on to slightly cover the whole 
pavement. 

ROPES, CABLES AND CHAINS, Strength of.— 
The strength of cords depends meer the fineness 
of the strands, and other conditions. Damp 
cordage is stronger than dry, and untarred ropes 
than tarred. Tarring ropes renders them im- 
pervious to water and less elastic. Silk cords 
are 3 times stronger than those of flax of equal 
circumference, and manilla is $ as strong as 
hemp. Ropes of iron wire are alittle more than 
8 times stronger than ropes of hemp, of equal 
circumference. White ropes are more durable 
than others. The qualities of hemp are to be 
determined in a measure by the color. The best 
hempen ropes are pearl gray; next greenish, 
then yellow; brown colored ropes have less 
strength. The breaking weight of a good hemp 
rope is 6,400 Ibs. per sq. in., but no cordage may 
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be counted on as capable of sustaining a weight 
or strain above 4 that required to break it, and 
the weight of the rope should be included in the 
estimate. The reltabte strength of a good oe 
cablein lbs. is estimated as equal tothe square o 
its circumference in inches K 120; that of rope 
S< 200; thus, a cable of 9 in. in circumference 
may be relied on as having a sustaining power 
=9X9>X< 120 = 9,720 Ibs. The weight, in 
Ibs., of a cable laid rope, per linear ft. = the 
square of its circumference in inches < .036, 
very nearly. The weight, inlbs., of a linear ft. 
of manilla rope = the square of its circumfer- 
ence in inches X .03, very nearly. Thus, a ma- 
nilla rope of 3 in. circumference weighs per lin- 
ear ft. 3 3 X .03, = 27-100 lbs., = 8 7-10 ft. 
per lb. A good hemp rope stretches about 4, 
and its diameteris diminished 1-5 before break- 
ing. To find what weight a rope will lift when 
rove asa tackle, multiply the weight that the 
rope is capable of suspending by the number of 
parts at the movable block, and from this sub- 
tract + for resistance. Thus: 8.9 tons, the 
strength of the rope, multiplied by 6, the num- 
ber of parts at the movable block, minus the i 
or 13.8, gives 40.1 tons as the weight required. 
To find what size rope is needed, when roven as 
a tackle, to lift a certain weight, divide the 
weight to be raised by the number of parts at the 
movable block, to obtain the strain on a single 
part. To this add4 for the increased strain 
brought by friction, and reeve the rope of cor- 
responding strength; } of 40 tons is 6% tons, 
which, with 4 added, is 9 tons, nearly, for which 
reeve a 6 or 63 in. rope. 


TABLE SHOWING WHAT WEIGHT A HEMP ROPE 
WILL BEAR WITH SAFETY. 


3 3 o 

3) cS) ° 

Ss a =| 

oO vo [->) 

3 Lbs 3 Lbs 3 Lbs 

a e SS . 

a | EI 

5 5 5 

5 & 5 

oO oO oO 

1 200. 3% | 2450 6 7200. 
14 312.5 3% | 2812.5 6% 7812.5 
; 450. 4 8200, 6% 8450. 
1% 612.5 4 8612.5 6% 9112.5 
2 800. 41% | 4050. 7 9800. 
2y | 1012.5 43% | 4512.5 74 | 10512.5 
2% | 1250. 5 5000. 7% | 11250. 
23; | 1512.5 54% | 6512.5 7% | 12012.5 
3 1300. 1; | 6050. 8 12800. 
3Yu 2112.5 5% 6612.5 


STONES.—The essential properties of rocks 
as building material are: Strength, or the resist- 
ance which is offered to rupture, caused either 
by compression, extension or a cross strain; 
hardness, or the capability of resisting shocks 
and attrition; and durability, or its unchange- 
able character when exposed to the extremes of 
temperature, to the atmosphere and to chemical 
agents. Granite consists of quartz, feldspar and 
mica, firmly united, forming one solid mass. 
The quality of the stone depends on the aggre- 
gation of the particles, their size, and the pro- 
portion of each; the best is usually that in which 
the particles are fine and uniformly distributed. 
Limestones. These may be classed as granu- 
lar and compact. The granular presents the 
appearance of an aggregation of grains of vari- 
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able size, from fine to coarse, apparently from 
irregular crystallization. The compact has a 
fine, uniform texture, without any appearance of | 
grains, some of the varieties being loose and | 
earthy in their texture. Asa rule the compact 
and smooth varieties are much more durable 
and better suited for construction.—Sandstone. 
This consists of particles of quartz united by an 
argillaceous, calcareous or silicious cement. The 
objection to its use is that it absorbs a large quan- 
tity of moisture, which, when acted upon by 
frost, causes the surface of the stone to scale. 

WOO0D.—This may be classed as the most im- 
portant material used for ordinary construc- 
tional purposes. The tree is felled after having 
matured, and before it begins to decline. The 
trunk and larger branches are cut into suitable 
dimensions, seasoned thoroughly, and are then 
known astimber. The best age to fell trees for 
timber, is from 50 to 100 years old, and when 
the sap is not in circulation. The best time of 
year is during December, January and Febru- 
ary. The importance of this will be seen when 
it is stated that there are two kinds of decay, 
both caused by the fermentation and consequent 
putrefaction of the sap. Wet rot is caused by 
the wood being allowed to become alternate- 
ly wet and dry; while dry rot is due to the 
want of a free circulation of air around the tim- 
ber. If timber be not thoroughly seasoned, 
its durability will be affected, and, on account of. 
shrinkage, will be apt to cause material injury to 
astructure. The common method of season- 
ing is to expose it, under cover, to the air for 
about 2 years. The most durable timber is pro- 
cured from trees of a close texture; those which 
grow in moist and shady localities furnish weak- 
er and less durable timber than that from trees 
grown in a dry and exposed place. Straight 
grained timber, free from knots, is superior in 
strength and quality to that which is reverse. The 
best methods of preserving timber is to procure 
a free circulation of air around it, to prevent 
moisture or the action of a warm, damp, stag- 
nant atmosphere. Seasoned timber, when used 
for posts, can be preserved by slightly charring 
the end that is to be imbedded in the earth. 
‘White oak is well adapted for heavy timbers, 
but oak boards are subject to warping and 
eracking. Pine is considered second only to 
oak for durability, straightness of fibre and ease 
with which it ean be worked. The other varie- 
ties occasionally used, are chestnut, cedar, ash, 
elm, walnut, ete. 

WOOD, Strength of. — The following table 
shows the weight in lbs. required to separate 1 


sq. in. of different woods : 

BRIO caseone 16,000 lbs.||Mahogany ...21,000 Ibs. 
Beach.......... 11-500" ||Maple:: 1.5. - 10,500“ 
Bir@h niet: as 15,000 “ |}Oak, Ameri- 
Boxtsreceee 20,000 “ ean White, 11,500 “ 
@edanessc2. 5: 11,400 “ | Oak, season- 
Chestnut..... 10,500“ Co Waaererer ...13;600 * 
Cypress ...... 6,000 “ | Pine, Pitch...12,000 .“ 
IB insseen ese ccs 18,400 “ ||Poplar........ 7,000 “ 
Fir, strongest12,000 “ |Sycamore.....13,000 “ 

“ American 8,800 “ || Walnut....... 7,000 « 
Lig. Vitew.....11,800 “ || Willow........ 138,000 <« 
Locust........20,500 “ 
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To find the tensile strength of timber in Ibs., 
multiply the area of the transverse section in 
inches by the weight given in the preceding table. 
Transverse strength is power to resist force in 
a perpendicular direction. The weight required 
to break a solid uniform bar of different. mater- 
ials, is given in the following table, the bar be- 
ing 1 ft. long and 1 in. sq., fixed at one end, and 
the weight suspended from the other: 


| 
\ 


estes | és 
| es = 
MATERIALS. $3 | ss ae 
me | OS ze 

> 
Lbs In. Lbs. | Lbs. 
‘White Oak, seasoned, | 240 | 9 196 | 40 
Chestnut, ce TO aS) 1 ES 65 
Yellow Pine, seasoned,} 150 | 1.7 | 100} 62 
White <“ < 135 | 1.4 95 | 64 
Ash, 2 175 | 2.4 | 105 77 
Hickory, 270 | 8 200 | 50 


The strength of a projecting beam is } of what 
it would be if supported gb both ends, and % of 
what it would be if fixed at both ends. To find 
the transverse strength when the bar or beam is 
fixed at one end and the load applied at the 
other, multiply the value in the preceding ta- 
ble by the breadth and sq. of the depth in inch- 
es, and divide the product by the length in feet. 
The quotient will be the weight in lbs. When 
the beam is loaded uniformly throughout its 
length, the result must be doubled. hen the 
bar or beam is fixed at both ends and the weight 
applied in the middle, multiply the value in the 
preceding table by 6 times the breadth and the 
sq. of the depth in inches, and divide the pro- 
duct by the fasgth in feet. When the weight 
is equally distributed along its entire length, the 
above results must be doubled. When the bar 
issupported at both ends and the weight in the 
middle, multiply the value in the preceding ta- 
ble by thesq. of the depth and 4 times the breadth 
in inches, and divide by the length in feet. 


TABLE SHOWING THE RESISTANCE OF WOOD 
TO CRUSHING WEIGHT PER SQ. INCH. 


In Tons of 


woops. In Lbs. 2,000 Lbs. 
IASI EE Sonancas tere teenie aaat 8,683 4.3 
Beech, well seasoned...| 19,3638 9.6 
SINC te eectes ccc aeto cers 11,663 5.8 
Offa Ti BARD Pan oases 5,868 2.9 
Bidere sits be eeare ss 9,973 4.9 
Elm, well seasoned...... 10,331 5.1 
Hit (SPRUCE). .<crer-2e 00s 6,819 © 3.4 
Mahogany c.csccc.c<es0ess 8,198 4.09 
OUI Poceecc a racadee sees teste 5,982 2.9 
Pine; PitCh. 12. c.erscseesd| me OsF OO 3.3 
Pine, yellows. .c..0:.<-.0- 5,445 DH 
POPIAT icc. .cscanecestecss4-5 5,124 2.5 
Syeamore, highly...... 
SOASOMEO: «se daserscossees 12,101 6. 

Wraltnats.cseescer creas coos 7,227 3.6 
WiallOWisinecsesssse scat eatee 6,128 3.06 
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BOAT-MAKING. — Scow. Perhaps the cheap- | 
est and most easily made boat is the seow. Pro- 
cure 8 or 9 boards of # in. pine, 8 or 10 in. wide ; 
1 pine board 1 in. thick and medinm width; 1 Ib. 
5-penny nails, and §1b.same sized wrought nails. 
Plane the boards on both the sides and edges. Se- 
lect 2 of the clearest and best boards, 10 in. 
wide; saw them 10 ft. long, making square ends; 
then taper the ends down to 4 in, wide, making | 
the shape shown by A A, Fig. 7. Round off the 


Big. 1. 
edges at the beginning of the tapering section. 
The curves should be gradual, and exactly the 


same on both boards. Saw out 2 other pieces, 
each 44 in. wide, 1 in. thick, and 2 ft., 103 in. 
long. “These are the end pieces. Place the 
boards, A A, Fig. 1, parallel on their straight 
edges, and between their ends place the end 
pieces, C C. The ends of the side boards, 
A A, are to lap over the ends of the end pieces, 
C C, and the upper edges of the end pieces 
should project a little above the level of the 
side boards, as Fig. 1 shows. Nailthe side boards 
securely to the end pieces, making square cor- 
ners. ‘All the nails must be countersunk. Nail 
bottom boards, 8 ft. long, crosswise upon the 
edges of A A, Fig. 2. The edges of the bot- 


Fig. 2. 

tom boards should fit closely; about 6 nails 
may be used in every board. After planing the 
edges of the end pieces, C C, Fig. 2, sufficiently 
to make a good joint, lap the bottom boards 
over them. After covering the whole bottom 
in this manner, cut 2 strips, each 10 ft. long, 1 

in. wide. and 1 in. thick; 4 ft.,5in. from one en 

of each strip, cut a notch on the side } in. deep 
and I}in. long, and 8 in. from this notch, or 4 
ft.,8 in., measuring from the same end, cut an- 
other same size. T'urn the boat over and nail 
these strips on the upper edges of the side 
boards, A A, Fig. 3, on the outside of the same, 
with the notches inside. Use clinched wrought 


Fig. 3. 
nails, 1 ft. apart. The mortices so formed are 
the rowlocks, hence those on one side must. be | also, 


| Manner. 
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opposite those on the other. Near the rowlocks 
the strips must be more securely fastened than 
elsewhere. The end of the scow nearer the 
rowlocks is the stern. Place a Zin. board in the 
middle of the bottom inside Fig.3; bend it 
down against the bottom, and nail through the 
bottom boards into it, where the dots in the di- 
agram indicate, 2 wrought nails in each bottom 
board, clinched in the side; this board to be 
known as the long bottom board. Place 2 bourds 
crosswise, 3 ft., 2 in. long, at e, Fig. 3, and nail 


| them to the edges of the side boards, A A. The 


opposite end of the boat is covered in the same 
Naila cleat about 1 ft. long on each 
side of the boat inside, at f, Fig. 3, with its aft 
end 5 ft., 4 in. from the stern, and its upper edge 
63 in. below the edge of the side board. These 
cleats should be fastened with clinched wrought 
nails; they are to support the seat board, which 
is 2 ft., 103 in. long. Make 4 oak tholepins, Fig. 
5, % in. thick, 4 in. long, 14 in. wide, with a 
shoulder projecting over about 1 in.; fit them 
in the mortises, and thus complete the row- 
locks. Pine or cedar will do for the oars, which 
should be 5 ft. long, 1} in. diameter at handle, 
and 2in. diameter immediately below; blade, 18 
in. long, 5 in. wide, and } in. thick. Every part 
of the oar that will fall outside the rowlock 
when rowing should be as light as due regard 
for strength will permit. Bore ain. hole in 
the bow seat, through it run the end of a small 
rope and knot it inside Fig. 4. This rope is call- 
ed the “painter,” and should 
be about 9 ft. long. Wedge 
cotton evenly into all seams 
and cracks on the outside of 
the boat, except theend seats, Fig- 4. Fig. 5. 
leaving space above the cotton at least $ in. deep; 
then fill the seams and cover the nail heads with 
putty. A good carpenter can fit the joints so 
that no caulking will be necessary; thick paint 
daubed into the cracks as the pieces are nailed 
together being sufficient. A better method than 


caulking for this kind of boat, is to lay a strip 
of thick flannel, } in. wide, saturated with paint, 
between the pieces as they are put together. 
This strip must be placed in every seam outside. 
2 coats of paint will suffice. A neat color is a 
mixture of white lead and lampblack, forming a 
lead color. Use a lighter shade for inside. The 
seams leak at first, but a week’s soaking closes 
them. Cost of all materials about $3. 

Skiff. — The illustration represents a skiff 
costing about $5. 10 or 11 cedar boards # in. 
thick, and not less than 7 in. wide, are ee 


. 


2 cedur boards 1 in. thick, 14 in. wide, and 
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13 ft. long, free from knots. The latter will be 
called the side boards. They should both be of 
same quality, so that one will bend as easily as 
the other. Cedar is the wood used throughout, 
except where the name of the wood is given. A 

iece is cut, shaped like Fig. Z, with the entire 
ength 4 ft., the width 12 in., and the distance d 
from the end to the dotted line 4in. We will 
name this the cross-board. A piece of oak is cut 
of similar shape, but making the entire length 
20 in., width 18 in., and distance d6in. This 
is the stern-piece. Both ends of each side-board 
are sawed off bevel, like the ends of the cross- 
board, and with same slant at both ends. The 
bevel at one end of the side-board should be the 
reverse of that at the other, making one edge 
12 ft., 8in. long, and the other 12 ft. The side- 
board has the appearance of Fig. 1 elongated. 


; 4 The tapering of the side- 


boards at the ends, which is 
necessary in the construction 

Fig. 1. of the scow, is not required. 

The upward curve of the bottom is obtained by 
bending the side-boards. Set the side-boards, 
BB, Fig. 2, on edge parallel, with the longer 
edges uppermost, and at about the middle place 


Fig. 2. 
the cross-board, ¢, between, also with its longer 
edge uppermost. Nail the side-boards, B B, 
lightly to the cross-board, ¢. With the aid of 
ropes, draw two ends of the side-boards together; 
the other ends draw against the stern-piece, R, 
Fig. 2. In a piece of oak, about 16 in. “ong, cut 
grooves throughout its length, and make its 
cross section like Fig.3. This “stem-piece,” as 
it is called, is placed between the ends of the 


Fig. 3. 


Fig. 6. 

side-boards that were drawn together. After 
altering the shape of the stem-piece, if necessary, 
so that the ends of the side-boards, B B, Fig. 3, 
shall fit closely into the grooves, the side-boards 
are securely nailed to both stem-piece and stern- 


piece. The projecting upper end of the stem- 
iece is sawed off, and the boat inverted care- 
ully. The convex edges of the side-boards are 


Fig. 4. 
planed down 1 in. or more at the middle, ¢, Fig. 
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at aand 6. This flattening of the bottom is not 
useless, the draft being thereby diminished, and 
the speed probably increased. Bottom boards } 
in. thick are nailed on crosswise, Fig. 5, and the 


Fig. 5. 
projecting ends sawed off. A long bottom board 
is put in, as described for the secow, and the cross- 
board, which was only temporary, is knocked 
out. Fig. 6 isthe seat at the bow. The cross-piece 
mis secured by nails driven through the side- 
boards into its ends, as at P. In Fig. 7, which 
represents the seat at the stern, the cross-piece, 
I, is fastened in the same manner. There isa 
cleat at A. The seats in both bow and stern are 
about 3 in. below the edges of the side-boards, 
and the seat-boards are lengthwise. We are 
now ready for the “upper streaks,” as they are 
called. Two strips are cut 12 ft., 8 in. long, 2 
in. wide, and 1 in. thick; twonotches, each 14 in. 
long, and nearly 2 in. deep, are cut in the upper 
edge of each side-board, Fig. 8. They are 3 in. 
apart, andthe point midway between them is 5 
ft., 1 in. from its stern, measuring on a straight 
line in the middle of the boat. All the longi- 


hy A 


Fig. 8. Fig. 9. 


Fig. 7. 
tudinal measurements hereafter given are pe 
on 


this line. The upper streaks are now naile 

the outside of the side-boards even with the up- 
per edges of the latter, like the strips upon A A, 
Fig. 3,in scow. The joint made by the upper 
streaks at the bow isshown by Fig. 9, in which 
A is thestem-piece, B B are theside-boards, and 
C Care the upper streaks. The row-locks are 
now completed by a short strip, y, Fig. 10, 
strongly screwed on 

the inside, over the 

notches. Make thole- Fig. 10. 

pins, of the shape shown by Fig. 5 in scow, 
and fit them into these mortises. It is often 
quite convenient to have another pair of row- 
locks about 2 ft. nearer the bow, that when a 
person sits in the stern, the rower may shift for- 
ward to better distribute the weight, for a boat 
rows hard when the stern is weighted down. 
Make two cleats for the rower’s seat, with their 
aft ends 6 ft. from the stern, and their upper 
edges 73 in. below the edges of the side-bourds. 
Saw offa seat-board 3 ft. 10 in. long. Invert the 
boat and fit a piece of inch-board, WN, Fig. 11, 
upon its edge, :: 


at the stern, up- i 
on and perpen- 
dicular to the ~ ; 
bottom. It i 

t si Fig. 1. Fig. 12. 


fastenedatg bya } 
screw, between g and M, by nails driven into it 


4,80 that the bottom (the boat is now bottom | through the bottom from the inside of the boat; 
up) may be flat from a to 5, making easy curves | and by thestrip M, of thesame thickness, nailed 
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on the end of N,and crossing the stern-piece ver- 
tically, to which it is screwed. A in. hole is 
bored through the stem-piece at l, Fig. 12, 
through which the painter. 10 ft. long, is tied. 
Aniron strap, shaped like the double line in the 
same figure, is screwed to the cutwater. The 


proper length for oars is about 7 ft. The boat 
is now to be caulked, unless rendered water- 


tight by the methods described for the scow. 


Nail-heads are covered with putty, and 2 coats | 


of paint applied. 

Canoe Sail Boat.—The length is shown in the 
illustration is 13 ft., and is capable of carrying 2 
persons, including guns, ammunition, ete; de- 
signed for cruising on lakes, rivers and creeks, 
and on the sea-coast, in the latter case carrying 
ballast. It is decked, quite stiff, rows easily, and 
carries 2 small sails made as safe and handy as 
possible. The masts are easily removed, and 
spars and sails stowed under deck. Dimensions 
are given for full sail, or for half sail, as desired. 
A centre-board is inadmissible, and a deep keel 
impossible, light draught being an object; good 
sailing qualities are obtained by using full-sized 
sails and a “lee-board.” Without a deck, and 
fitted with thwarts, this craft would be an excel- 
lent row-boat for shallow waters. Estimated 
cost, $15. Draught, not over 3 in. with one 
person and baggage. The ribs are marked in 
Fig. Las A BC, ete., ® 1, 2, 3, ete., whichis a 
combination of cross sections, 1 at every rib. 
The canoe is a double-ender, that is, having bow 
and stern alike. The figure shows the series of 
ribs on only one side, and extending from @ to 
only one end, those in the other section being pre- 
cisely the same. The bottom is flat and coinci- 
des with line 0, and the keel is a board 5 in. wide 


NP. 


Fig. 1. 


at @, and tapering to 1 in. wide at each end. 
The points where the curves of the ribs leave 
line 0 are determined by the distances in column 
0, Table 1, measured from the dotted centre line 
a a, from which all homzontal measurements 
must be made. Lines 0, J, JJ, IJ, are 1 in. apart; 
lines JI/, IV, V, 2 in. apart. The heights in Ta- 
ble 2 are measured from line 0. The ribs be- 


| the lengths of the ribs . 
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tween @ and the bow are designated by letters, 
and those between @® 5 
and stern by figures. 
The bottom being flat, 
frames @, 1, 2, A, B, 
may each be of one 
ene the mold-board 
eing cut to represent 
the curves on both sides 
of the boat. In the table, 


mentioned are doubled, 
and the “width at lower 
end” means the width of that section of each 
frame which crosses the flat portion of the bottom. 


2. 


Fig. 


TABLE lL. 
a ee ae a a 
Laie. |) ae fia) ie, Sts |" ne 
RAD MED eiandeeres 8.5 |18.3 |14.58 15.22/15.5 (15.5 
Ribs A and 7 ..|15.62/)12.24/13.74 14.5 15.22)15.34 
« B « 2.] 5,22) 9.7011.5412.66)13.9 {14.5 
“« CGC & 3.) 1.7 | 5.92) 8.34 9.98)11.66)12.56 
“op © ££ Aw? 3.44, §.23 6.58) 8.5 | 9.4 
«BE « 5.) 65 1.64 28 3.30 4.46) 5.22 
TABLE 2. TABLE 3. 
Inches. Inches. 
Ls: es 9. 1 ky cay aN aR 15.5 
Ribs. 4 and Z..2% 9.32 | Ribs A and 7......15.38 
eee / Stems 7 thse 9.96 OW Bee Ds UA BG 
a OMe: Seok eel |, [ 49 hse CRS ann 13.5 
Cie i) Namen xe nee ty 2, OG. Aa 2. LOGS 
Ly ML ere st: 4) SS) Didier 6.26 
Stem and stern. .14.56 
DIMENSIONS (FIG. 3). 
| ey 14.57 in. Diagram 7. 
iin whaeatuucewsant Beg Ate 
Po aeeenioh Sastre 7 Le RO (248) cA Ree A a 1.6 in 
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The stern-post has no curve on either edge. An 
apron is placed above the stern deadwood as in 
the bow. 


N'rame Dy Isis ascsaheotaacesoes 11 in. from stem. 
Cain BL SAB anes Scr ae 12; “« ©“ frame #. 
66) OS Se eee eres i St et Oren “ D. 
CO FRIES Ne eee ae 1: ee “ CG. 
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And the same distances for the other half of the 
boat. 
CROSS-SECTION OF KEEL AT 


Rib @ Ribs A Ribs B'Ribs C'Ribs D/Ribs E 
jand 1,and 2,'and 3,and 4,and 5, 
‘Diag. B Diag. B Diag. B Diag. B/Diag. E|Diag.& 
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Fig. 4isthe deck plan. The outriggers carry 
the row-locks. X is a simple movable bench, 
FE E are sections of ceiling, made movable to 


E, 3, position of bow; 1, 11, etc., intersection of 
ribs; G bow; S, stern piece; H, K, bow and stern 
deadwood; #, stem; Z, stern post; dd, groove to re- 
ceive ends of planks; J.J, keel: g, commencement of 
curves. The bevel cis2in. at top; dotted linesaa, 8in. 
permit bailing. The deck is canvas, stretched 
on the framework shown in Fig. 5. Wthe gun- 
wale, 1.8in. deep and 1.3 in. thick. The ends of 
the deck-beams are let into it about .8 in., mak- 
ing beam-ends and gunwale flush with the up- 


Fig. 4 

per streak NV. The slope of beams 4and 5 is 
4.5 in.; that on the others decreases toward bow 
and stern, so that if a board is set edgewise rest- 
ing on the stem and the peak of beam 4, it will also 
touch beams 7, 2, and 3. The beams are cedar, 
5 in. thick, 1.2 in. deep at ends, and 2.5in. deep at 
peak. 


Beam: isvcc.ccee 6 in. abaft bow. 
Be ard eee. ck Are ee Leb. coe ete trarmev) 
Se eine: ied ie) nC CR OL 
Liptaey URL eR aca ae 1 “ forward frame B. 
EHS SS Intl rare ae Labatt Cai 2 
LORE Sag ie See a 2 * forward ere 8. 
ST rp canee Srnacee 2. “abate a a 
Ber gas CCA el 6 © forward stern. 


DD, Fig. 5, ave two} in. cedar boards, each 4 in. 
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wide, running from beam 4 to the bow, and from 
beam 5 tothe stern. They are nailed upon the 
tops of the aprons, and made flush with both 
gunwales and the stem and stern pieces. Beams 
4and 5 are made deeper than , 

the others, and the ends of 
boards D D let into them. 
Boards D D need not be let 
into the others. The masts 
should be “stepped,” before 
completing the deck. 


Fig. 5. 

: If full sail is spread, the 
foremast should beabout 1 ft., 10 in. from bow, the 
mizzen mast 3 ft. abaft @; if one sail is used, the 


mast should be 5 in. forward of frame B. The 
mast-holes are cut in boards D D, Fig. 4, $ cir- 
cle in each board. Sew breadths of duck to- 
gether, making two roughly shaped pieces to 
cover the boat from bowto beam 4 and from 
stern to beam 4. Less material is consumed by 
placing the breadths across the boat. After se- 
curing the cloth by a few tacks on boards D D, 
stretch it tightly, fold the edges under, and tack 
it upon the outside of the upper streaks, the 
outer sides (not the edges) of beams 4and 5, and 
crossing boards D D near their ends. Copper 


tacks should beused. Next, boards B B (one is 
shown in Fig. 5), .6 in. thick, 4 in. wide, with a 
slope of 1 in 5, are laid with their ends on frames 
4 and 5, and their outer edges cover both gun- 
They are nailed to the 
Fig, 7. 


wale and upper streak. 
beams, and at intervals 
to the gunwales, and 
supported at frame @ 
by a small iron brace 
(fig.5). Cut the mast 
holes through the can- 
vas, and tack round 
them. Then, to bind to- ~ 
gether boards DD, 

serew a flat iron ring, == 
bent to fit the slopes, 
round the aperture. 
(See Fig. 4). Figs. 6 


Fig. 6 


Fig. 8. Fig. 9. 


and 7 represent one of the outriggers. The iron — 


rod A (fg. 7) lies in a plane at right angles to 
the boat. It is screwed to the inner side of the 

unwale, before the board B (Jig. 5) is put on, 

in. forward of frame Z; its lower end is bent 
toward the stern and screwed to frame 7. The 
upper or outer end is bent back and made wide 
enough to drill a hole downware to admit the 
shank of the rowlock. The rowlock is secured 
at d by a peg or nut. To the extreme end ¢ the 
rod B is welded, and screwed at its other ex- 
tremity to the outside of the upper streak, near 
the top. Rod A should be quite stiff, as it bears 
the whole weight of the oar; rod B should be 
light. The section of rod A below the gunwale 
may be about 5in. long; the length of rod B 
should be about 13in. Sculls, 8 ft. long. In this 
boat, only one can row; butif designed for two, 
the rowlocks should be put farther forward, 
about at frame @. The rudder 14 in. wide for 
full sail, and fitted with a yoke. Dimensions 
for full sail: Foresail, height on mast, 9 ft.; 
length on boom, 6 ft. 8 in.; rise, 16 in. Mizzen 
sail: height on mast, 7 ft., 4 in.; length on Loom, 
5 ft., 4in.; rise 14in. Both are leg-o’-mutton 


sails, raised by halyards and attached to hoops 
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on the mast. Booms with jaws are best, and the ) merged, will easily float with one 
sails bent upon them. Foremast, 10 ft. 7 in. | ting in it. 
Miz- | iron work used. 


long, 2 in. diameter at butt, 1 in. at top. 
zenmast, 9 ft. long; diameter, 1.7 in. at butt, .9 | 
in. at top.. Dimensions for half sail: One fore-| 
sail, size of either of the foregoing; mast 5 in. 

forward of frame B. Beating to windward is im- | 
possible with this sail, and no leeboard is need- | 
ed. Width of rudder, 12in. To sail well the | 
boat must be furnished with both sails and a| 
leeboard. Fig. 8 shows the leeboard in proper | 
position, as it should float when partially sub- | 
merged; but if the buoyancy of the wood | 
causes it to rise, a lead or iron weight let into | 
the board at its aftend will obviate the diffi- | 
culty. The proper direction of the grain is in- | 
dicated, and an iron strap on the forward edge. | 
Fig. 9 indicates the only manner of fastening. | 
B is the board already described in Fig. 5. A 
bolt is run through the upper corner of the | 
board, and furnished with rings at each end. | 
This bolt should turn easily. Every time the 

boat “comes about” this leeboard must be 


=—— 


Canoe Sail Real. 


changed from one side of the boat to the other. 
A hook (Fig. 9) must be provided on each side 
of the boat, about 1 ft. forward of frame @. 
The cut of the complete boat shows the fore- 
halyard running through a block on deck, and 
fustened to a cleat near the cockpit; the miz- 
zen-sheet also running through a deck block, 
und attached to a cleat near the mast, though 
in gusty weather it thould be held in the hand 
with the other sheet. Diameter of cordage, } 
in. The weight of anchor about 12 lbs. The 
cable of hemp, about 5 in. diameter, and length 
“overned by waters in which used. The seam 
under board B (Fig. 5) should be caulked. If 
the canvas is stretched sufficiently, and painted, 
und the tacks placed $ in. apart, the deck will 
be tighter than if of wood. This boat, if sub- 
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erson sit- 
It is very desirable to palvatize all 

BOXES.—When made of wood, the pieces 
are accurately measured by the square ; marked 
on both sides, and sawed rbugh the line. The 
pieces are planed truly to the angle ofthe box 
to be made. Draw a pencil line across the 2 side 
pieces } in. from the ends, by the help ofthe 
square, and with a brad-awl make holes along 
those lines. Do not make the first and last too 
near the edges, or they will split the wood. 
Now setup one of the short piers, and hase 
upon it the piece which you have bored holes 
in. Run the brad-awl a little way into the low- 
er piece, through the holes made into the up- 
per. Drive a brad through the middle hole first, 
then through the other holes. This corner 
should be square and neat. Do the same with 
the other short piece; then nail on the long 
side that is left. The frame of the box will now 
be complete. The following table gives the con- 
tents of boxes of different sizes: 


Square. Depth. Contents. 
ae Sintec. Bae Ie acces 1 pt. 

Ards SSON se Ce neers 1 qt. 

Ce cg RE ary Ae acai Bee 

AE Soi Naar ee aah cbs 1 gal. 

owe Clo ata eeerns to nia RB 1 pk. 

MO ea Fo oss 338 aan } bush. 

15}x15} “...... Os rine, ose Te ccs 

HS SIS) Sos sees Did es insaales 1 bbl. 


WOOD, To Make Look Like Metal.— 
The recently invented process, by 
which wood is made to take on some 
of the special characteristics of met- 
al, has been turned to practical ac- 
count. By this process the surface 
> becomes so hard and smooth as to 

be susceptible of a high polish, and 

may be treated with a burnisher of 
either glass or porcelain, the appearance of the 
wood being then in every respect that of pol- 
ished metal, with the difference that it is unaf- 
fected by moisture. The wood is steeped in a 
a bath of caustic alkali for 2 or 8 days together, 
according to its degree of permeability, ata 
temperature of between 165° and 197° Fahr. It 
is then placed in a second bath of hydrosul- 
phate of calcium, to which a concentrated solu- 
tion of sulphur is added after 24 or 86 hours. 
The third bath is one of acetate of lead, at atem- 
aap of from 95° to 120° Fahr.; and in this 
atter the wood is allowed to remain from 80 to 
50 hours. After being thoroughly dried, it is 
in condition for being polished with lead, tin 
or zinc, as may be desired, finishing the process 
with a burnisher. 
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Tare cost of materials and labor varies so much 
in different parts of the U. 5., that the estimates 
given for the cost of each building must be 
regarded as only approximate. 

BARNS. — Sinall. In the country and sub- 
urbs a sinall barn, such as shown in the illustra- 


tion, is sometimes desirable. The first floor has 
a carriage-house for 2 carriages; a covered open 
shed fora wagon; a large tool-room, with 3 
stalls and a harness closet. The second floor has 
the grain bins and hay-loft. The loft is lighted 
by dormer windows, and the ventilating shaft 
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breaks the roof-line very effectively. Cost about | the large surfaces of the sides. All the rooms 


$650. 
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Plan of Hay Loft 


Medium-Sized. —The importance of careful 
handling of farm stock is always kept in view by 
good farmers, and the accompanying plan may 
please many. The first floor has 7 large stalls 
and 4 pig-pens on one side of the drive-way; and 
the feed, tool, harness and carriage-rooms on 
the other; also the stairs leading to the second 
floor. The wagon-shed will accommodate about 
4 wagons without encumbering the driveway to 
the stable. Thesecond fioor has a hay-loft with 
a well-hole to pass hay from the wagons up and 
also to haul grain through. _ Bins for oats, corn, 
and bran are provided. The men’s room is 
large and has 2 closets. The hay-loft, owing to 
the high pitch of the roof, will hold a large sup- 

ly f hay. Externally, the sides are weather- 
bommded with ornamental false framing to break 


are well lighted and ventilated. The cost is 
about $2,750. 

CATTLE SHED. —To prevent the cattle from 
becoming reduced in condition during winter, 
some protection from the weather is neces- 
sary. When arranged in stalls, as shown in the 
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illustration, they shelter when fattening for mar- 
ket or for milking. The closed side should 
be placed to the north. The small fences en- 
able aseparation of the stock. The cost per stall 
is about $350. 

CORN-CRIB.—The corn-crib, shown in the il- 
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lustration, is elevated on 6 posts, and allows free 
circulation of air nnderneath, preventing damp- 
ness and keeping the grain dry. This also pre- 
serves the grain from attacks of vermin. 
DWELLINGS.— Plate 91, Design 111. A build- 
ing, no matter how small or unimportant, costs 
no more to erect if symmetrically arranged and 
designed in good proportions. The illustration 
shows how the most simple form of a house is 
improved by such treatment. This 3 room cot- 
tage, designed for a farm or small village, is 
compactly and economically arranged. The en- 
trance is sheltered bythe porch being drawn 
under the roof of the building ; from it you can 
enter either the kitchen (intended to be used as a 
dining-room also), or the sitting-room. The 
kitchen has a good-sized pantry with ample 
shelf-room for all necessary utensils, and may 
serve as astore-room. The size of the kitchen 
is 10 ft.,6 in. by 14 ft., 6in., large enough to serve 
the double purpose intended, for a small family. 
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The sitting-room, to the left of the porch, is 14 
by 15 ft., having windows on 2 sides, and a 
door, with transom, entering the bedroom in 
the rear; it is well lighted and ventilated. The 
bedroom, the same size as the sitting-room and 
lighted in thesame manner (windows on 2 sides), 
will make a pleasant sleeping room. A closet 
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with shelves is attached to this room, and adoor 
leads from it into the kitchen. This door should 
have no transom. One feature, and a very eco- 
nomical one, is the location of the chimney, so 
placed that it contains a flue for each room. 
Any one who has built in the country knows 
how expensive it is to build chimneys, and will 
appreciate this. Regarding the exterior, the 
perspective view shows plainly what the design 
is. The roof will take shingles about 33°, and 
has a hanging gutter on each side. The gables 
have small finials and simpleframe work. The 
outer architraves are plain, anda belt rail extends 
on the level of their top from corner strip to 
corner strip. The cornice is a plain molded 
front railroad cornice. The cost of the build- 
ing with a cellar under one room would be about 
$675. 

Plate 97, Design 117.— This cottage is a little 
more pretentious than the preceding one and 
has 8 rooms, but the entrance is not directly 
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and has windows on 8 sides, 2 in front and 1 on 
tke right and left. From this room doors enter 
the kitchen and bedroom. The bedroom, 10 
ft, 6 in., by 14 ft.,has windows on 2sides, and is 
eut off from the kitchen. 
by 14 ft., and has a window on 2 sides and a 
door leading to the yard in the rear. The rooms 
are well lighted, and having windows on 2 sides, 
will be cool in summer. The door from the 
vestibule into the parlor, and the one from par- 
ler to bedroom, might have transoins, although 
not necessary. One chimney serves the 3 rooms. 
The exterior shows a broken roof, with a gable 
in front over the parlorand one over the kitch- 
en, the roof in the rear at outer corner of the 
bedroom being hipped up. The outer archi- 
traves of the windows have molded caps. The 
perch roof is re eine by square posts with 
small solid molded brackets in the angles. The 
weather-boarding only extends to the line of the 
exves in the gables, and is capped by a molded 
belt rail, the space above which is shingled, as 
is also the spandrel formed by the roof in front 
of the porch. This shingling could be stained 
differently from the color of the siding and pro- 
duce a pretty effect. The cornice is a plain 
molded railroad cornice with hanging gutter. 
The cost of the building with a cellar under the 
kitchen would be about $750. 

Plate 93, Design 113.— The plan of this 4 
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room cottage is almost a perfect square, with 
rooms and porch under one roof. In front the 
house is entered from the porch into a vestibule, 
6 by 9 ft., entering into the kitchen or par- 


The kitchen is 12 | 
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lor. The parlor, 14 by 15 ft. has windows 
on 2 sides, giving good ventilation, and doors to 
the kitchen and bedrooms. The front bedroom, 
10 ft., 6 in., by 12 ft., and the rear bedroom, 15 
by 12 ft., have each a closet, and windows on 2 
sides of the rooms. The rear room has a stove 
flue, but the front room will requireto be warmed 
from the parlor. The kitchen, 10 ft., 6 in., by 14 
ft., has adoor in the rear leading to the yard. 
On the left of the kitchen, and opening into 
same, is a large pantry or store-room, 6 by 9 
ft., which is of sufficient size to contain the fam- 
ily stores. This plan has the same features de- 
scribed in previous examples as to the single 
chimney, style of architraves, cornice, etc., and 
needs no further explanation. Cost about $950. 
Plate 95, Design 115.— This is a small 4 
room cottage, adapted to farm or village, and 
by its economical construction suitable to per- 
sons of limited means. A small porch in front 
and rear covers the entrances and is roofed in 
with the building. Entering at the front is a 
small hall which leads into the sitting-room, 14 
ft. wide and 19 ft. long, and designed to be a 
general family room. Theside bedroom, 10 ft., 
6 in., by 14 ft., and rear bedroom, 9 ft.4 in. by 14 
ft., are entered from this room. Each of these 
bedrooms is provided with a roomy closet. The 
rear bedroom has a flue-hole for a stovepipe in 
the chimney, which contains a fireplace for the 
sitting-room, and flues for the bedroom and 
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kitchen. The kitchen, 9 ft., 4 in., by 14 ft., is en- 
tered from the yard, or from the sitting-room. 
An extra large pantry opens into the kitchen, 
provided with shelving and roomy enough to be 
used to store flour, etc., in. A window gives the 
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needs light and air. Though rather small, the 
itchen is of a size to enable the family to use it 
as a dining-room; otherwise the sitting-room 
will be used. The exterior has been kept plain, 
and much ofits good effect depends on the play 
of light and shade which the broken outline of 
plan and roof insure. The perspective repre- 
sents the building with a stone foundation, 
though if posts or piers are used, the space be- 
low the water-table will have to beinclosed with 
matched boards placed upright and finished on 
the ground on a plain base. The water-table is 
simple, but enough to break the line between the 
foundation and superstructure. Molded top 
architraves are used on the front windows, 
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front of the house is a roomy porch. Thehouse 


is entered by square hall, 7 ft., 8 in., by 15 ft., 
which is a great assistance in making the house 
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comfortable in summer, as it allows the venti- 
lation of the rooms opening on it. To the left 
of the hall is the parlor, 18 ft., 6 in., by 15 ft.,.and 
on the right the sitting-room of same size. Both 
rooms have windows on 2 sides, and the parlor a 
good sized closet; both aré provided with flues 
for stoves. The parlor has no connection with 
any other room, but from the sitting-room a 
door enters one of the bedrooms, 8 by 12 ft. 
The rear end of the hall opens into the kitchen, 
12 ft. sq., or the second bedroom, 8 by 12 ft. 
Both of the bedrooms have flues for stoves. The 
kitchen has a pantry lighted by a window. The 
uses to which the rooms can be put may be 
varied to suit the needs of those living in it; for 
example, a door could be placed between the 
kitchen and parlor and the latter room used as a 
dining and family room, and the sitting-room 
and bedroom used as sleeping apartments. The 
building has a straight gable roof which extends 
across the building and broken into by the porch 
roof. This porch has neat, square, chamfered 
posts, molded corner brackets, and gable roof with 
ornamental gable and finial. Cost about $1,050. 

Plate 94, Dinas 114. — A little better class of 


wit 


lot, a corner being well adapted to it. A piazza 
in front, 16 ft. long, fills out the break made by 
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the projection of the parlor; from this you enter 
a small hall only large enough to prevent a di- 
rect entrance into the rooms, and thus obviate 
the tracking in of dirt in bad weather, and 
draughts when the front door is opened. To 
the right of the hall is the front bedroom, on the 
left the parlor, and directly to the rear the din- 
ing-room. The parlor, 14 by 15 ft., has win- 
dows on 8 sides and a door leading into the din- 
ing-room; one of the windows opens on _ the 
porch and might be made a bulk-head window, 
so that one could step directly on the porch 
without passing through the hall. The front 
bed room is 12 by 12 ft., and the rear one 12 by 
9 ft., both containing flues for stoves; the rear 
bed room openinginto the dining-room. The 
dining-room is 18 ft., 6 in., by 15 ft., and has 2 
large windows in the rear. The kitchen to the 
left of the dining-room and of same size has 
windows to the front and side and a door lead- 
ing to the yard. Two chimneys supply the 
rooms with flues. The windows have a plain 
architrave finish with molded sills. The front 
porch has a flat roof, to be covered with tin and 
asmall modillion cornice. The porch columns 
are square with corner brackets. There is a 

able over the front end of parlor and one on 
the right side over bedrooms, both finished 
plain with a drop and cross-bar and terminating 
on the top with finials. The broken outline of 
this roof is an effective feature ofthe design; the 
rear side is hipped up and the whole crowned 
bya small deck with neat cornice. This deck, 
like the porch, should be covered with tin. A 
good painter, and alittle artistic feeling in the 
selection of colors, will repay, as an opportunity 
is offered for effective trimming. The porch, 
porch cornice, corner boards, ables and deck 
cornice and outer architraves allow of good con- 
trasts. The cost of this building would be about 
$1,000. 

Plate 92, Design 112. — A neat plain 5 room 
cottage is represented. Its long, narrow shape 
makes the rooms coolin summer and well ven- 
tilated, as it gives them windows on 2 sides. 
Though the arrangement may seem unhandy be- 
cause of the distance between the rooms, an in- 
vestigation will show that the rooms that will be 
used mostly in connection have been grouped. 
The house is entered by a porch into the hall, 
from which latter doors lead into the parlor, 
bedroom and dining-room. To the rear, adjoin- 
ing the dining-room, is the kitchen, to the right 
of which, entered from the dining-room, is a sec- 
ond bedroom. The parlor, 15 by 14 ft., is in the 
front of the house and has windows on 2 sides 
and an open fireplace. The bedroom, between 
the parlor and diningroom, is 9 ft. by 10 ft., 6 
in., and has a stove flue entering the parlor 
chimney. The dining-room extends across the 
width of the front of the house, and is 15 by 14 
ft., and is provided with a closet large enough to 
contain all the dishes required, and has windows 
on either end. To the rear of the dining-room is 
the kitchen and a bedroom; the bedroom, 9 ft. 
by 10 ft., 6 in., and the kitchen, 10 ft., 6 in., by 12 
ft. The kitchen has a pantry and store-room 
with ampleshelfroom. The kitchen, bedroom 
and dining-room are served by the same chim- 
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ney, containing a flue foreach. An entrance to 
the kitchen from the back yard is provided. The 
exterior follows the same style as in the preced- 
ing examples. The roof is low, and has as little 
pitch as would be safe to give a shingle roof. 
The ees in front has an ornamental drop com- 
posed of 8 posts and a cross-bar. The porch 
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columns are square and without base or cap, 
running up to the eaves of roof with a spandrel 
in front intended to be shingled. Molded brack- 
ets are placed on the posts in the angles. The 
porch is large and willshade the sunny side of 
the house. The approximate cost of the build- 
ing would be about $1,200. 

Plate 89, Design 109. — A. small 5 room cot- 
tage, somewhat out of the usual run of such 
buildings, but well adapted to a hilly situation. 
A large veranda extends across the front, and re- 
turns at the side as far as the vestibule, shading 
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the front part of the house. The steps to this 
porch on the right side of the house have the 
roof extended over them to form a shelter. A 
small vestibule with window, in which stained 
glass would be an ornamental feature, is entered 
from the porch and has doors opening into the 

arlor, A, and chamber, C. The parlor, 14 ft. 
by 15 ft.,4 in., has windows on 38 sides and alsoa 
door leading directly on the front porch. This 
room is only provided with a stove flue; but an 
open fireplace could be substituted, and would 
be a great improvement, though somewhat 
more expensive. A door leads from the parlor 
into Welithen and dining-room, B, 12 ft., 4 in., 
by 15 ft., 4 in., having windows on 2 sides anda 


A.PARLOR } 
B.KITCHEN 
C , CHAMBER 
D.VESTIBULE 


door leading to the yard. The chamber, ©, can 
only be entered from the vestibule, and though 
adjoining the kitchen, will not be made uncom- 
fortable thereby. This room is of the same 
size as the kitchen. Up stairs phe plan of which 
is not given), there are 2 bedrooms, comforta- 
ble and airy, though, from the shape of the roof, 
not high at the walls. Externally this cottage 
is picturesque, the effect of light and shade be- 
ing quite apparent. The roof pitches upona 
high gable over the rear part of the house, and 


the front portion, including porch, is then shed- | 
ed uP against it. These roof lines are broken by | 


small dormers which run out through them. 


The sides of the house, instead of being weather- 
boarded, are covered with stained shingles. The 
pe posts are turned with square tops and 
ottoms. The cost would be about $1,000. 
Plate 88, Design 108.— In general plan the 
house is nearly square, with the exception of the 
bay window in front, and is inexpensive from a 
constructional standpoint. The arrangements 
of porches on either side of the vestibule, E, 
open onit. The other porch, or balcony, as 
there is a balustrade eelositng it and no steps 
leading to yard, is entered from the parlor, A, 
or dining-room, B, by means of bulk-head win- 
dows reaching to the floor. The parlor is 14 ft. 
| by 15 ft.,4 in., and further enlarged by the bay 


window, making a large-sized room, which 
would make a fine family room. The vestibule, 
K, 6 ft. wide, affords protection in winter to the 
rooms opening into it, and allows passing from 
either one of the 8 principal rooms to the out- 
side without going through any of them. The 
dining-room, B, is 10 ft. by 15 ft., 4 in., and has 
a nice closet. The kitchen, D, 10 ft., 2 in., by 12 
ft., has a closet and pantry in which there is a 
slide to the dining-room closet, allowing the 
passage of dishes. There is a door leading 
direct from the kitchen to the yard. The sitting- 
room, C, has a closet, and is 12 ft., 4 in., square. 
Good ventilation is secured by having transoms 
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over the doors entering the vestibule from the | 
rooms. In the second floor plan (which is not | 
shown), there are 3 bedrooms, well lighted and 
ventilated. In case less room is required, the 
dining-room and kitchen could be combined, 
and the sitting-room and dining-room used as 
bedrooms, leaving the parlor as a large family 
room. In this case the room could be simpli- 
fied and the cost of the cottage reduced. The 
style of house shown in the perspective, is a 
good example of the prevailing “American Cot- 
tage style” and is picturesque. The effect can be 
heightened by use of a little coloring in paint- 
ing, and would give the house a cosy, home-like 
appearance, with just ornamental features | 


A. PARLOR 

B. DINING ROOM 
C. SITTING ROOM 
BD. KITCHEN 

E. VESTIBULE 
F. PORCH 


enough in the bay window, dormer windows and 
gables to makeit attractive. Cost about $1,600. 

Plate 86, Design 106.— An unusually com- 
plete house in its arrangement, for a small one. 
No detail for convenience has been forgotten. A 
small entrance hall has doors leading to the 
parlor, 15 ft., 6 in. by 13 ft., 6 in., occupying the 
front of the first fioor and tothe sitting and din- 
ing-room, 14 ft. 6 in. by 16 ft., 6 in. In this hall 
the stairs to the second floor ascend up between 
the parlor and rooms in the rear part of the 
house, and are 3 ft. wide. The parlor has an 
open fireplace and windows on 8 sides, that in 
front being a double-mullion window. A door 
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leads on to the side porch to the right, which is 
of a large size. The dining or sitting-room has 
a bay window, adding to the size of the room 
and affording a view of the front yard. Asmall 
closet is provided at the side of the chimne 

breast. One of the best features is the small hall 
which separates the dining-room and kitchen, 
giving a double door connection and thus pre- 
venting odors from the kitchen being carried to 
the dining-room. The dining-room has a fire- 
place. The kitchen, 12 by 138 ft., has a pan- 
try inthe rear end and a closet on the side next 
to the parlor near the door leading to the eel- 
lar steps which go down under those to the 
second floor. On the second floor is a large hall, 
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at the end of which is the bath-room, located 
over the kitchen sink, thus simplifying the 
plumbing. The front chamber over the parlor 
and the one over the dining-room are of same 
size as the rooms below; and connect, through a 
large closet placed over the steps to the first 
floor. The front room has a fireplace, and the 
other 2 stove flues. The chamber over the 
kitchen is 12 by 18 ft., and a closet. All these 
rooms have connection with the main_ hall. 
The perspective clevation shows a cosy house, 
with an air of home-like comfort. The molded 
cornices, bay window, well proportioned and 
decorated gables, and steep pitched roof add to 
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the attractiveness of the building, while the | into the kitchen. The bath-room is placed on 


large porches, with balconies in the second story, 
convey the idea of ease. The small gable win- 


the first floor so that a pump can be used to 
draw the water for the tub direct from the cis- 


dows ventilate the space under the roof, and the | tern. The hall (main) in the second story is of 


upper rooms will be cool and agreeable in the 
warmest weather. Cost about $1,800. 

Plate 82, Design 102.— Any one possessing a 
well situated lot in a hilly locality will find this 
design adapted to such a place. The house 
contains 7 good rooms anda largeatticand bath 
room. The general plan is much after that of a 
city house. A large porch, with a balustrade, 
extends around the front and side of the hall, 
which is 9 ft. wide, and will show a nice stair- 
way to advantage. To the left, on entering the 
hall, is the parlor, 15 by 16 ft., with a bay win- 


dow in front and the fireplace located opposite 
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the centre of the door to the hall. This room 
is connected with the family room back of it by 
sliding doors. The family room is 16 by 16 ft., 
and has alarge square bay window with win- 
dows on all sides, giving a view of the street. A 


door leads from this family room into the din- | 


ing-room and also into thefront hall, The fam- 
ily room and dining-room both have open fire- 
places. In the rear of the back stairs is a closet, 
opening into the family room, for keeping arti- 
cles desired under lock and key. The dining- 
room is 12 by 15 ft., and has a door leading on 
to the front porch. The closet and store-room, 
in the kitchen, are large. On the left of the 
kitchen, which is 13 by 16 ft., is the bath-room 
and a small porch with a door from the latter 


same width as on first. The front chamber is 
14 ft.,6in., by 16 ft., the one over family room 
12 ft. 6in., by 20 ft., and the small one, 13 by 16 
ft., the same as the dining-room. The front 
chamber has a fireplace, the others flues. Large 
clothes closets connect with the large bedrooms. 
A nice feature is the balcony over the front door, 
entered from the hall by a bulk-head window. 
In the elevation, this house is only 14 stories 
high, cutting the corners of the second story 
rooms, but high enough at the eaves to allow 6 
ft. in the clear. The gables are different in height 
and decoration, and the cornice hasa heavy pro- 
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jection throwing a good shade. The roof over 
the main body of the house is carried up very 
high and has an ornamental cresting in the 
ridge. Cost about $3,500. 

Plate 81, Design 101. — A complete 9 room 
frame house, suited for a family of medium in- 
come, in the suburbs of a city or in a country 
town. It is compactly arranged and economic- 
ally constructed. From a small front porch 
the vestibule is entered, from which the parlor 
and sitting-room can be gained. _ The parlor, 
occupying the front part of the house, is 16 
by 14 ft., with 2 windows to the front and 1 on 
the side; it has an open fireplace, at the side of 
which is the door leading into the sitting-room. 
The sitting and dining-room are connected by 
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sliding doors, which when thrown open, make a 
fine apartment. The end of the sittIng-room is 
bay-shaped, has 3 windows, and is 15 ft., 6 in., by 
14 ft. The dining-room, 12 by 14 ft., has a double 
window in the end opposite the centre of the slid- 
ing doors and 1 to the front. These rooms have 
fireplaces placed in the angles of the sliding 
doors, making a unique finish. To the rear of 
the sitting-room, with a door leading into it 
from the sitting-room, is the hall with the stair- 
way. This hall is 6 ft. wide on the first floor. 
From the end of the hall a door opens on a large 
veranda, extending the length of the rear wing. 
The steps to the second floor start on the right 
hand side of the hall, and on the left are those 
to the cellar. This is a boxed or inclosed stair- 
way, a partition separating the upper from the 
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lower flight. Passing from the dining-room 
to the kitchen, a large butler’s pantry is en- 
tered, having a closed cupboard and inc!osed 
closets in the rear end; on the right side isa 
long serving shelf. This pantry is lighted by 
aside window. The kitchen, 13 by 14 ft., has a 
door and window opening on the veranda, a 
door into the hall, and 2 windows in the rear 
end, being thus well supplied with air and light. 
A large pantry is on the right hand side, with 
long shelying and a good window. On the sec- 


is a chamber, intended for principal bedroom, 
and to be used in connection with chamber over 
sitting-room, 14 by 14 ft., which should serve 
as a children’s room. The front chamber has a 
clothes closet and an open fireplace. The bed- 
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room over the sitting-room has not the bay 
end of the latter, but is brought out square by 
means of brackets under the corners. This 
room has a stove flue anda large closet between 
it and the bedroom over the dining-room. The 
door leading into the hall is opposite the land- 
ing of the stairs, which end with double newels 
on second floor. The chamber over the dining- 
room is entered directly from the hall by a door 
placed alongside of that entering the bath-room. 
This room is 10 by 14 ft., and has a closet. The 
windows in these rooms come directly over 
those in the lower story. The bath-room con- 
tains a tub and water closet, but there is room 
for a washstand, if desired. The plumbing, if 
there is no public service, can be supplied by a 
tank, as described under Country Town Dwell- 
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ings in Housrs. In the rear wing, over the 
kitchen and pantries, are 2 small bedrooms, 
each 8 by 12 ft., with a closet for each, and 
stove flues. This is a complete, compact and 
comfortable house. The elevations have been 
designed in the “American style,” if it may be 
so called, and have a pleasing appearance. The 
sheltered entrances, with porches and balus- 
trades, throw effective shades on the building. 


| The walls are broken by false framework pan- 
| els, with those under the front windows shing- 
ond floor, over the parlor and of the same size, 


led, making a contrast with the siding in the 
balance. The gables terminate in finials, and 
have small ornamental windows and shingled 
walls. The cornices are boxed railroad style, 
with paneled faciae. The porch columns are 
plain, and the cornices correspond with those 
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of the building. The good result of corbeling- 
out the second story room over the sitting-room 
are evident from the perspective. Two ehim- 
neys give the rooms flues and fireplaces, and 
come through the roofs at the ridges. The 
building will cost about $3,350. 

Plate 87, Design 107. — In the last few years 
many very fine examples of ancient and medizy- 
al architectural designs, executed in a modern 
form, have been produced. This is a modern 
Gothic application, and shows what a careful 
adaptation of that style to our present wants may 
accomplish. The plan is of unusual compact- 
ness and groups those rooms used in connection 
successfully. A side entrance porch leads to 
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dining-room. The kitchen is 14 by 16 ft., and 
has a good-sized pantry. A butler’s pantry 
is located at the end of the hall leading from 
the dining-room to the kitchen. The rear side 
of the house is protected by a large porch with 
a smaller one at the kitchen door connected with 
it. Doors from the rear hall and kitchen open 
on these. The front chamber on second floor is 
13 ft., 6 in., by 20 ft., has 2 large closets, dressing 
room and a balcony over the parlor bay. The 
bedroom over the sitting-room is 14 by 15 ft.,6 
in., and has a closet. The one over the dinin 

room is squared over the bay of latter, and is 14 
by 18 ft.; it connects with the front chamber and 
has a door leading into the private bath-room 


the vestibule of larger dimensions than usually 
found, opening directly into a hall used, at the 
same time, as a sitting-room; this is 10 by 21 ft., 
connected with the parlor, 15 ft., 6 in., by 20 
ft.,and the dining-room, 14 by 18 ft., by slid- 
ing doors. A small side door leads from the 
dining-room into the parlor. Each of these 
rooms has a bay window. The main stairs start 
in the sitting-room and land on a separate hall 
inthe second story. The rear stairs start in the 
back hall in rear of the sitting-room, and there 
is a washstand in this hall. Between the dining- 
room and kitchen is a hall in which a large 
closet is located; a smaller one opens into the 


| intended for thissuite of rooms. A general bath- 


room is located back of the private one. Over 
the kitchen there are two bedrooms, 11 by 14 ft., 
and 9 ft., 6 in., by 10 ft., 6 in. All the benooas 
open directly into the halls. Noteworthy is the 
elevation of this plan. The first story is designed 
to be executed in rough ashler, and the second 
story faced with shingles. A heavy corner col- 
umn supports the balcony over the portico from 
which massive arches are sprung to the walls on 
either side. The balcony over the parlor bay has 
a heavy stone balustrade. The grouping of the 
windows under the large arches is picturesque 
and adapted to emphasize the style. The high 
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pitched hip and gabled roof finishes the struct- 
ure, and is appropriately finished with a heavy 
cresting. Good staining of the shingles is re- 
quired to carry out the effect. The cost would 
be about $7,500. 

Plate 83, Design 103. — This plan contains 
1 more room than the preceding design, and is 
larger and more expensive; the many project- 
ions and angles combine to make it more costly; 
but for one with the means to erect such a build- 
ing, it would make an excellent dwelling. It is 
a aoabio house witha large 9 ft. hall; averanda, 
with a balcony on the second floor, shades the 
front doors, which are double. The hall has 
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sliding door, _.. -icac. ..de opening into the par- 
lor and sitting-room, The parlor on the left, 
14 ft., 6in., by 20 ft., has a bay window of octa- 
gon shape in the front, and 2 large windows in 
the side. The fireplace is opposite the centre of 
the bay window. Thesitting-room on the right, 
15 by 17 ft., has a bay at the corner, of arectangu- 
lar form, with a double-mullion window in the 
end. The fireplace in this room is at the rear 
side of the bay window and centres with the 
sliding doors in the hall. Between this room 
and the dining-room, 15 by 18 ft., are sliding 
doors, and the dining-room fireplace is centred 
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with them, making, when all the sliding doors 
are thrown open, a grand suite of rooms. The 
dining-room has 2 windows in the end and 1 on 
the side. The hall, between the dining-room 
and the library, located behind the parlor, is 
widened to 10 ft., and here the stairway to the 
second floor starts. Under this stairway is the 
closet for the dining-room. A door from the 
latter room enters the rear hall at the side of the 
fireplace. The library, 15 ft., 6 in., by.16 ft., has 
afireplace which backs up against that in the 
parlor, and a closet formed by filling up the re- 
cesses made by the depth of the 2 fireplaces. 


This room is well lighted by 2 windows in the 
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end and 1 to the rear, and has a second closet 
projecting into the rear hall, which is 5 ft. wide, 
and has opposite the dining-room door a closet 
intended for astore-room pantry. The stairs to 
the second floor start in the kitchen and those to 
the cellar go down underthem with a door in 
the rear hall next to the library closet. A door 
leads from the rear hall to the side porch. The 
kitchen, 13 by 19 ft., is commodious, well lighted, 
and ventilated by windows on two sides , agood 
sized closet is placed on the side of the stairs. On 
the right a door leads onto thesideporch. The 
second floor needs no description. The rear 
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building, not being as high as the main one in 
the first story, has 8 steps rising from the plat- 
form where the rear stairs land to the level of 
the second floor of the main building. All the 
bedrooms are of the sizes of the rooms below and 
have closets. The window in the front of the 
hall should be a bulk-head window affording 
exit to the balcony over front porch. The design 
works up nicely in the elevations, the man 
breaks and projections in the ground plan afford- 
ing opportunities for an artistic treatment of the 
roof. The outer architraves have molded caps 
and styles and the sills are also molded. The 
porch columns have small molded bases and 
caps, and large angle and face brackets extend- 
ing to the frieze of the modillionod cornice. The 
bay window has a cornice to match. The roof 
has a large deck with a plain molded cornice. 
The main cornice is supported by brackets. Es- 

ecially well treated are the gables, each slight- 
y varying from the others. The chimneys are 
of ornamental brick work of effective design. 
The cost would be about $7,000. 

Plate 84, Design 104. — A large city or sub- 
urban residence well adapted to a corner lot. A 
stone portico with balcony on the second floor, 
supported on stone columns, covers the main en- 
trance. The vestibule is made large enough to 
receive the storm doors. The front hall is 8 ft. 
wide in the clear and extends back to the stair 
hall back of the parlor. The parlor, 14 by 23ft., 
is to the right on entering, ai is connected with 
the hall by sliding doors; opposite the centre of 
these doors is the chimney ; it is lighted from 
the front bya large triple window. On the left of 
the hall is the sitting-room, separated from the 
hall by an open archway to be closed by a cur- 
tain. The fireplace in the sitting-room is op- 
posite the centre of the arch into the hall, and 
when the sliding doors of the parlor are open, 
the two fireplaces, sliding doors and arch all 
range. A feature of thesitting-room is the square 
angle bay which works up prettily and makes 
a pleasant corner, from the windows of which a 
fine view is commanded. ‘This sitting-room is 
18 by 15 ft. A single sliding door opens from 
the sitting-room into the dining-room, 15 by 18 
ft., also connected with the stair hall by sliding 
doors. In the end of this room the fireplace is 
located, on either side of which are windows, 
and also one facing thestreet at the side. A door 
opens from the dining-room on the rear porch. 
The connection of dining-room and kitchen is 
through a closet of large dimensions. A window 
opening on the side veranda ae this closet, 
which on that side is shelved. The right hand 
side has closed cupboards. The main stair hall 
is finely designed. The stairs start on the rear 
side and wind up with platforms and drop 
newels, landing on the second floor on a line 
with the wall of right hand front chamber. 
Small stained glass windows furnish light for 
these stairs. the rear stairs start in the back 
building, back of the main stairs, andthe cellar 
steps godown under them. The kitchen is 12 
by 16 ft., 6in., and has a pantry and grocery. 
The second floor contains bedrooms over all the 
rooms in main building and 2 in the rear over 
the kitchen, provided with large closets, and the 
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front suite with a dressing room. The bath-room 
has a tub, water-closet and washstand. The 
third story may be finished and will give the 
same number of rooms as the second. The de- 
sign of the exterior shows a stock-brick front 
with stone trimmings. The columns of the front 
ortico are intended to be of polished granite. 
he base course, which is a heavy one, should 
be of limestone or other non-absorbent variety. 
The die course of pitch face ashler with tooled 
margins, the water-table, window-sills, skrew- 
backs and belt courses of some stone which will 
make a contrast with the color of the brick. The 
gables are of good design, and the high pitched 
mansard, with its heavy deck cornice, raises the 
house to a sufficient height to prevent a squatty 
appearance. The cost is about $6,500. 

RUIT AND VEGETABLE CELLAR. —The plan 
and perspective show the arrangement and con- 
struction. The site selected is a hill-side, where 
the cellar end of the building can be buried in 
the hill; a part of the roof is covered with 1 ft. 
or more of earth; this keeps the cellar cool and 
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of an even temperature through the year. The 
projecting portion of the house is fighted by 
windows and used asa packing room. In con- 
structing bins they must be arranged so as to al- 
low the air to circulate freely, and for this pur- 
pose a ventilator should run out through the 
roof and aslide be made to open or close it. 
The portions of building coming in the hill 
ought to be of stone or brick; or, when wood 
has to be used, some variety that does not easily 
decay. Cost about $875. 
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GREENHOUSE. — The perspective and plan | made, and ice inaccessible during warm weather, 
the farmer should have his dairy and ice-house; 
these can be combined as illustrated to good ad- 
vantage. The walls of the ice-house are made 
by setting up 2 lines of studding, ceiling on both 
sides of each line, with matched flooring under 


Vicar wee? it , fia which a layer of deodorized paper will be effec- 
EAE A ta gi 7é iw) tive, then filledin between the stud with sawdust 
PENH eIRLT iti Ta lod HN 4 or cotton seed hulls, thus forming between the 
ATL NAL MAMMA A FY (oda hae <5 stud walls an airspace. A third partition of 
itt Hi ! 8t1 | stud with flooring on the one side separates the 

ice from the cold storage room or milk cellar. 

5 | ris es | | In front of these rooms is the working room for 

M ; wil mae os yy Se eegey | arranging the milk supply, churning and pack- 
i fe —{ | ing butter. This room prevents the warm outer 
iew of a Greenhousen J. §6Ardy S'Louis.|] | air from entering the ice-room when opened. 


The ceiling of ice and coldstorage rooms should 
be constructed the same asthe walls, and the 
space between the ceiling and the roof ventilat- 
ed. The cost of these houses depends upon the 
size required. It might be about $450. 
POULTRY-HOUSE. — The illustration shows 
alarge poultry-house, with 4 separate apart- 


of a greenhouse is here shown. The method of 
heating will be readily seen. 


ICE AND DAIRY HOUSE. — Where butter is 
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| View of alarge Poulty-y House. J.B-Les é. 
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ments for chickens, and a large loft for pigeons. 
To be used to advantage, the yard must be di- 
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vided to match the apartments. The centre of 
the poultry rooms contains the roosts, and along- 
side the walls are nest boxes. The door shown 
leads to a ladder in the centre of the building, 
by which access to all the apartments is gained. 
Though neat in appearance this building would 
not be very expensive, the cost being about 
$600. 

PIGGERY. — Successful pig raising requires 
attention to the comfort of the stock, and the 
cut shows a compact and economical way of ar- 
rangingapiggery. 2 doors lead into their respec- 
tive aisles, and the pens are arranged alongside 
the building. Inthe centre are the breeding 


pens and feed bins, and at the front side the 
ump, boiler and mixing trough for the feed. 
he feeding troughs run along the sides of the 

Sk and can be filled from the aisles. Cost about 
500. 

STABLE. —In cities, where roomis small and 
valuable, the necessity of compact, small stables 
is keenly felt by all who are desirous of keeping 
their carriage at home. This plan embodies all 
the conveniences required and still does not 
cover much ground. The first floor contains a 
carriage-room sufficient for 8 vehicles, with a 
harness closet and grain chutes and stall room 
for 3 horses. The partition separating the sta- 
ble from the carriage-house cuts off all gases 
from the former which would destroy in a short 
time the paint on the vehicles. Thesecond floor 
has a large hay-loftand good-sized driver’s room, 
with a closet. The elevation shows smooth press 
brick fronts and a high roof. A neat brick gable 
breaks the monotony of the front. Cost about 
$1,350. 


lustration is shown a very desirable form of 
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SMOKE-HOUSE. — In the accompanying il- 


iew fe Smoke House i J.B. Le 4 


smoke-house, which is one of the most useful 
of the buildings connected with the farm. The 
plan and section of the same are here given. 
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SUMMER HOUSE. — In the illustration is 


shown the perspective and plan of a neat, cheap 
summer house, which will be an adornment to 
any landscape. 


ORIGINAL HINERS, 


FAINING. 
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PROSPECTING. 


REMARKS.—Before giving rules for searching 
for mineral substances, the way in which the 
more important ones generally occur will be no- 
ticed. The minerals useful to man form three 
categories: 1st. The earthy, as gypsum, clay, 
marble; 2d. The carbonaceous, as coal, lignite, 
perole 3d. Metallic, as iron, gold, silver. 

he metals occur rarely native, often as_ ores, 
that is combined with sulphur, silica, carbonic 
acid, etc. These form deposits differing from each 
other. They may be grouped into three classes : 
ist. Superficial Aapostes 2d. Stratified deposits ; 
Sd. Unstratified deposits. The first class includes 
aie stream tin, platinum, gems, etc., obtained 

rom the surface material; gravel, sand and clay, 

derived from the mechanical decomposition of 
rock masses through which metals or ores are 
sparsely distributed. Stratified deposits can be 
classed into two groups, which are, first, where 
the ore forms the whole strata, and second, where 
the ore forms only part of the strata. All strat- 
ified deposits are found in a horizontal position; 
hence, when looking for such deposits of iron 
ore, coal, lignite, etc., they are found in a nearly 
level position. Unstratified deposits include min- 
eral veins, in which most of the silver, and part 
of the gold, lead, copper and zine are found. 
Veins or fissures are cracks in the earth’s crust, 
which have subsequently been filled with miner- 
al more or less different from that in the sur- 
rounding rock, and are nearly always in a posi- 
tion more or less vertical. When the presence 
of any mineral is premised from the directions 
given, it must be ee by sinking shafts, dig- 
gig trenches, or by some such means, 

COAL.—One of the best means of determining 
the possibility of finding coal is by a study of 
the geology of the district. To those who do 
not understand geology, the following hints will 
be found valuable: First ascertain if coal is mined 


or known to exist in the neighborhood. Always | the curved edges of the diamond. In sma) 


expect to find coal in a more or less level bed. 
Examine the hillsides and the banks of creeks 
to see if the bed crops out. Although coal itself 
may not be seen, there are indications of its 
presence, the most important of which is a more 
or less thick and level smutty line in the creek 
bank or on the hillside; luxuriant vegetation 
on the hillside at about the same level; also, 
springs or wet age point to the possible pres- 
ence of coal. But when the ground is level, the 
only sure way is to bore, or sink a small shaft. 

DIAMONDS.—It is difficult to distinguish these 
from crystals of quartz or topaz. They are of 
various shades of yellowish brown, green, blue 
and rose-red, closely resembling the gravel by 
which they are surrounded. Often they are not 
unlike a lump of gum Arabic, neither brilliant 
nor transparent. The finest are colorless, and 
appear like rock crystals. In Brazil, the meth- 
od of searching for them is to wash the sand of 
certain rivers in a manner similar to that em- 
ployed in the gold fields, by prospecting pans. 
A. shovelful of earth is thrown into the pan, 
which is then immersed in water, and gently 
moved about. As the washing goes on, the 
pebbles, dirt and sand are removed, and the pan 
then contains about 1 pt. of thin mud. Cau- 
tion is now observed, and ultimately there re- 
mains only a small quantity of sand. The dia- 
monds ad particles of gold sink to the bot- 
tom, and are removed by practiced fingers. The 
stones suspected to be precious may be tried 
by attempting to cut with their sharp corners 
glass, erystai or quartz. When too minute the 
specimens may be pressed into the end of a stick 
of hard wood, and run along the surface of 
window glass, A diamond will make its mark 
and cause a fracture in the line over which it has 
traveled. It will easily scratch rock crystal as 
no other crystal will. Buta more certain and 
peculiar characteristic is the form of its crys- 
tals. No mineral which will scratch quartz has 
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tals this peculiarity can be seen only by means 
of a magnifying glass, but it is invariably pres- 
ent. Interrupted, convex or rounded angles, 
are sure indications of genuineness. Quartz 
crystal is surrounded by 6 faces, the diamond 
by 4. The diamond breaks with difficulty, and 
atest sometimes used is to place the specimen 
between two hard bodies, as a couple of coins, 
and force them together with the Vanes ; such 
a pressure will crush a particle of quartz, but 
the diamond will only indent the metal. 

GOLD.—May occur, like diamonds, in the beds 
of rivers, creeks, ete., and is prospected for in 
the same manner that diamonds are (see Dia- 
monds); or it may be found in mineral veins. In 
looking for veins expect to find them in moun- 
tainous regions, and at an elevation above the 
surrounding country. Examine the gravel and 
bowlders of the mountain streams, and note 
carefully the structure and character of the grav- 
el wash. Try the sands at the head of the grav- 
el bars for free gold, or for any crystallized min- 
erals, etc. If fragments of ore are found on a 
mountain side, it is evident that the vein must 
have a higher location, for these fragments very 
probably came down the mountain. If the po- 
sition of the vein is horizontal, and fragments 
of its minerals are found on the top of the moun- 
tain, there is no probability of finding the vein, 
for it is washed away. If fragments of mineral 
are found in a stream, the veins which supplied 
them must be higher up the stream; and the 
farther up, the lighter the material. Heavy min- 
erals do not drift far, and, in consequence of 
the weight, are easily destroyed. Gold never 
drifts far in a stream; it is always found close to 
its source. If the current of water is strong 
enough to move grains of gold, it soon rubs them 
into such a fine dust that it can be carried off by 
the most gentle current. Therefore, gold is sel- 
dom found in the beds of rivers. Native metals, 
and sulphurets of metals, are always found near 
their source, because they cannot move far with- 
out destruction. 

SILVER, LEAD AND COPPER.—Silver is to be 
searched for as directed in the case of mineral 
veins in Remarks. Lead, copper and zinc may 
also be found in the same way. They are also 
found in low, flat regions, and their presence in 
this case is only to be suspected when pieces of 
the ore are picked up on the surface. The ore 
body is then to be found by digging trenches or 
sinking small shafts. 

WATER.—In the early part of the year, if the 
grass assumes a brighter color and hardier growth 
in one particular oe of a field; or, when the 
latter is plowed, if a part be’ darker than the 
rest, it may be suspected that water may be 
found. In summer, the gnats hover in a column, 
and remain always at a certain height, over the 
spot where springs are concealed. In all seasons 
of the year, denser vapors arise from the surface 
covering subterranean springs, especially in the 
morning and evening. The springs to which 
these rules apply, are those near the surface; 
when lower down, the only safe guide is boring; 
but to execute such operations successfully, 
a knowledge of elementary geology is necessary. 
Provided that the sources do not deccdail to any 
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great sent, the principle that subterranean 
waters follow precisely similar laws to those up- 
on the surface, holds good; but, when deep-seat- 
ed, many disturbing causes modify their action. 
If, in a valley formed in a diluvial or alluvial de- 
posit lying upon a more retentive stratum, the 
two sides are of the same height, the water must 
be sought in the middle; but if one side be steep- 
er the stream would pass near the steeper side ; 
in both cases, supposing that the materials of 
the upper stratum are equally permeable 
throughout, and that the depression of the low- 
er stratum presents a basin-like depression. 
Springs are not often met with at the head of 
valleys; they are more frequently found at the 
intersection of secondary valleys with the prin- 
cipal one; and the most favorable point for find- 
ing water is that furthest from the intersection 
of these valleys, and in the lower parts of the 
plain, at those positions where there is the least 
water upon the surface. When the transverse 
valleys, giving forth streams to a river in the 
bottom of a longitudinal valley, are nearly at 
right angles to the direction of the latter, the 
quantity of water they yield is much less than 
when they form anangle with it. This law holds 
good equally with subterranean and surface wa- 
ters, and it may be laid down as a maxim that 
the most favorable point for seeking a well 
would be at the mouth of long transverse val- 
leys inclined to the principal one. 


Borinq. 


REMARKS.—When it is wished to bore for 
any purpose, such as to get water or oil, or for 
prospecting purposes, the work may be done by 
the aid of steam or horse-power, or by 2 or 8 
men without such aid. 

HAND-BORING.—This should only be under- 
taken where the rock to be passed through is of 
moderate hardness. For hard, compact rocks, 
the diamond drill is the best for boring deep. 
The method here described is the simple harfd 
boring. Thesimplest way to reach bed-rock is 
to drive down an iron pipe shod with a steel 
shoe. The pipe is made in sections, which are 
added on as the pipe is driven down. The driv- 
ing may be done by means of a maul, but can 
be better done by using a machine as shown in 
the illustration. This machine holds the pipe 
firmly in its place, and guides it while being 
driven. As it is impossible for the pipe to get 
out of a direct line, and as the drop always hits 
a direct blow, it neither breaks the pipe nor 
bursts the sockets, saving labor and expense. It 
is so light and portable that it can be carried 
about in a light wagon and set up in a few min- 
utes. Its whole weight is 126 lbs. The boring 
proper is done by means of a drill attached to a 
rope. This is raised, and the rope being then 
released, the drill drops, and this breaks up the 
rock beneath. The comminuted material is 
then removed by drawing up the drill and work- 
ing a sand or sludge pump attached to a rope, 
up and down in the bottom of the hole. The 
pp consists of a cylinder with a valve in the 

ottom which opens upwards. The drill must 
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be heavy to do effective work; for this reason | a proper height for an easy elevation of the feet 
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iu 
Tools for 
Drilling. 


: Boring Machine. 
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a heavy bar of iron, called 
the drill bar, is added to the 
drill. To keep the rope tight 
when the drill drops, a “jar” 
must be used. The construc- 
tion of these tools and the 
means of attaching the rope 
will be understood by the 
illustration. 

RAISING AND DROPPING 
DRILLS. — A machine such 
as represented in the illus- 
tration in the next column, 
should be used. It should 
be light and portable. Two 
men can set it up in a few 
minutes, and the same men 
can make a hole through 
earth from 6 to 12 in. in di- 
ameter, at the rate of 15 ft. 
per hour. It consists of a 
windlass, with ratchet wheel 
and pawl dog, light derrick, 
a strong hickory spring 
plank to raise the tools, and 
a hawser laid cable to which 
the tools are attached. The 
cable passes from the wind- 
lass through a pulley on the 
outer end of the spring, 
thence over a crown sheave 
at the top of the derrick and 
down to the tools. When in 
position to operate, the tools 
are suspended to the height 
of the stroke from the bot- 
tom, the stirrup is clamped 
to the drill bar or cable at 


of the operators, 
and the plunging 
motion of the ex- 
cavator is impart- 
ed to the ae by 
the operators 
throwing _ suffic- 
ient weight upon 
their feet in the 
stirrup to flex or 
bend the spring, 
which allows the 
excavator or drill 
to fall of their 
own free weight, 
to be immediately 
ty up again 

y the reaction of 
the spring. As 
the tools have a 
direct connection 
with the windlass 
through means of 
the cable, they 
can be lowered by 
the ratchet as the 


Machine for Raising Drill. 
work progresses, or withdrawn from the hole 
without loss of time in breaking or making oth- 
er connections. 


DEVELOPING AND WorkING. 


* 

REMARKS.—Mining consists of two distinct 
descriptions of work—“dead work and extrac- 
tion;” the first is necessary in opening a mine, 
making it advantageous for the extension of fu- 
ture operations. The preparatory work consists 
in sinking shafts or pits, Saving drifts or in ex- 
cavating drains. These remarks apply to the 
working of bed deposits, or irregular masses, as 
well as to veins. 

SHAFTS.— These are usually made vertical 
and with greater or less degree of inclination. 
When steam or water power can be applied at a 
certain point, the transportation of which to an- 
other point would cost too much, an inclined 
shaft may be serviceable. There may be advan- 
tages in a sloping shaft under peculiar cireum- 
stances; but they should be wall considered be- 
fore the plan is adopted. The sectional dimen- 
sions of a shaft depend on the amount of ore to 
be raised in it; if the quantity is not so large as 
to require a double shaft, a single one may be 
sunk 4x4 or 4x5 ft. in the clear. Double shafts 
are made 4 to 6 ft. one way by 8 to 14 ft. the 
other. If merely intended for ventilation, any 
form or size will do. Shafts are made rectang- 
ular for convenience, as it makes the timbering 
easier. The timber is usually 6 to 8 in. sq., and 
framed rectangularly, the inside of the frame be- 
ing the inside of the shaft. These frames are 
usually placed 1 to 1} yds. apart, but when the 
lateral pressure is considerable and the timber 
cheap, but of inferior quality, they may be placed 
in contact. The timbers composing a frame are 
united at the corners by a half-check; the longer 
vieces extend 1 ft. or more beyond the frame and 
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rest in holes cut in the rock. When the frames 
do not touch each other, facing boards of strong 
planks or split rails are fastened behind the 
frames, to sustain the pressure of the ground. If 
theground around the shaft is wet, puddle should, 
if possible, be put behind the planking. 

TUNNELING.—If the tunnel or drift is only 
for drainage, it may be made narrow but hig 
enough for the miner to stand upright. If the 

allery is fot transportation of materials, the 

eight and width must be increased; a width of 
4 ft. and a height of 6 ft. will generally be suffi- 
cient. If water is to be discharged by the drift, 
a drain should be cutin the floorand covered by 
cross timbers and planks; it should never be con- 
structed upon a dead level, as the water always 
carries sediment, which requires a strong current 
to float it away; } in. fall in 1 yd. may be suffi- 
cient. The drift must be timbered when the rock, 
mineral, or ground has not sufficient cohesion to 
sustain the pressure of the superincumbent mass. 
If only the roof of the level requires support, 
the upright timbers should be placed against 
the walls on both sides of the level and connect- 
ed at the top by a cross-piece, which, while it 
keeps the uprights in position, rests firmly upon 
them and forms a support for the roof. The up- 
rights should be slightly inclined towards each 
other at the top, so as to reduce the length of 
the cross-piece. When the drifts are narrow, the 
uprights should be set into the walls. When 
timber is scarce, uprights may be dispensed with 
and the ends of the cross-pieces let into the rock 
and rest upon it. When the strata is nearly, but 
not quite perpendicular, only the roof and one 
wall need support, and but one row of props be 
used, the other end of the cross-pieces resting in 
the rock. If the floor is not strong, a complete 
frame should be made, that is, with cross-ties at 
the top and bottom. If the ground is so loose 
that timber frames alone will not support it, fac- 
ing boards should be used to keep the loose ma- 
terial behind the timbers. 

WORKING BED DEPOSITS. — The principal 
mineral occurring in a bed deposit is coal; for 
this reason only the principles of coal mining 
will be given here. Coal seams about 7 or 8 ft. 
thick are the most economical to work. Only the 
a abe methods of working moderately thick 

eds of coal will be given, ignoringentirely the 
methods employed when the seams become very 
thin or when they are of great thickness. Be- 
fore selecting the position for the shaft, it is de- 
sirable to know the dip of the bed (that is, the 
angle it makes with a level surface and whether 
it is basin shaped or has only one general slope). 
The shaft should be so situated that there will 
be room for surface buildings and railroad 
switches, etc., and placed so that it will reach the 
bed of coalat its lowest point. This is necessary, 
so that, in getting out the coal, the water will 
run to the bottom of the shaft and can be pump- 
ed from there to the surface. The shaft having 
been sunk to the bed of coal, two levels or tun- 
nels are run in the coal, one on each side of the 
shaft, at right angles to the dip of the bed. These 
serve as the main roadways for conveying the 
coal, when mined, to the bottom of the shaft, 
whence it is hoisted to the surface. Th -~» 
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two pater systems followed in mining coal; 

| viz., the post and stall, and the long wall systems. 

| In the first method a set of excavations parallel 
to one another, and at certain intervals apart, 
are driven through the coal. These excavations 
are made as wide as possible, say 4 or 5 yds. or 
more. <At right angles to these are run another 
set, further apart and much narrower than the 
first set. These excavations leave rectangular 
blocks of coal. These are now generally taken 
out and the roof finally allowed to fall. In the 
second system the levels are run to the limits of 
the property and all the coal is then worked out 
in one long face, the roof being allowed to fall 
as the coal is removed. To protect the miners 2 
or 8 lines of props must be kept behind the 
workmen to prevent the roof from falling. In 
this country mining is done almost entirely up- 
on the post and stall system. ‘To assist ventila- 
tion, a second shaft is sunk, and, to cause a draft 
up ‘.a fire is built at its foot. This causes a 
current of fresh air to pass through the mine. 
In general it will not pay to work seams of coal 
below two feet in thickness. 

WORKING VEINS.— Whether an ore is profit- 
able depends upon the ease of separating it 
from the rock or “gangue” as it is called. Thus 
the minimum percentage of metal, below which 
the working of ore ceases to be profitable, is— 
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That is, an ore of iron which contains less 
than 25 per cent. of metal will not pay for work- 
ing; for the reduction of iron in comparison 
with copper ore is difficult. Gold is easily ex- 
tracted, hence quartz rocks which do not ap- 

arently contain a particle of gold, pay well, a 
fatal of rock often yielding $,0z. Having dis- 
covered a paying vein, the next thing is to get 
it in a condition for the extraction of the ore. 
Select that point on the line of the outcrop 
where the best ore is found, then sink a shaft on 
the ‘lode, following the angle of dip, keeping 
both foot wall and hanging wall exposed, if pos- 
sible. If the lode is too wide for this, follow the 
best ore streak of the vein, and at every 50 ft. 
in depth make cross cuts to the walls of the vein. 
After 100 ft. deep has been reached, run levels 
each way from the shaft on the line of the vein, 
to determine the extent of the ore-chute or chim- 
ney or the horizontal line. When the limit of 
the ore body on the horizontal line has been as- 
certained, sink 100 ft. more, and drift right and 
left. If more than one chimney of ore is found 
on the line of the vein, a shaft should be sunk 
on it and drifts run, being careful to confine all 
the exploring work within the walls of the vein 
itself... The principal galleries must be connect~ 
ed at suitable points by small shafts, in order to 
secure good ventilation throughout the mine. In 
extracting the ore, the part of the vein between 
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two series of galleries is divided into terraces; 
one being 6 ft. in height, and a gang of men put 
to work on each terrace. In well managed mines 
preliminary explorations must be kept ahead of 
the ore extraction to show two years’ output in 
sight.” At least 1 ton of ore should be exposed 


in new ground for every ton extracted in the 
working parts. After a mine has been well open- 
ed and in good condition for output of ore, the 
success of the enterprise must depend upon the 
efficiency of the business management. 
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“THERE IS NOTHING LIKE LEATHER.” 


CURING AND DRESSING. 


REMARKS. — In curing skins and preparing 
leather, the skins are first taken from the animal 
(as directed in Skinning), and if not tanned im- 
mediately, are stretched and dried. Leather is 
either tanned or tawed, and it is afterwards 
curried to render it soft and pliable. 

ALLIGATOR.—A large variety of pocket books, 
card cases, hand bags, and other articles are 
made from this leather. While the beauty of 
alligator leather is its chief characteristic, its du- 
rability is of hardly less importance. All sizes 
of alligators, from 2 to 18 ft. in length, are now 
killed. The choice skin is 6 ft. long. The skins 
are packed in lime 2 months, to remove the 
horny scales. The remaining process is much 
like that for any leather. It takes 4 months to 
prepare a skin. 

BLADDERS. — Soak them 24 hours in water, 
to which a little chloride of lime or potash has 
been added; then remove extraneous membranes; 
wash them well in clean water, and dry them. 

BUCKSKIN. — Take a skin, either green or 
well soaked, and flesh it with a dull knife; 
spread the skin on asmooth log, and grain it 
by seraping with a sharp instrument; rub near- 
ly dry over the oval end of aboard held up- 
right. Take the brains of a deer or a calf; dry 
by the fire gently; put them into a cloth, and 
boil until soft ; cool the liquid with water suffic- 
ient to soak the skin in, and soak until pliable; 
wring out dry ; wash in strong soap suds, and 
rub dry; smoke well with wood smoke. In- 
stead of brains, oil or lard may be used, and the 
skin soaked therein 6 hours. 

BUFFALO. — The Indian process is as follows: 
Flesh and pare down the green hide with a bone, 
toothed something like a saw, and knives ; cover 
it on the flesh side with the brains, blood, liver, 
grease, and the contents of the gall bladder of 
the buffalo or elk; thoroughly work it in near a 
fire or in the sun; after the hide is partially dried, 
work it over a cord and beam till the rope be- 
comes soft and flexible. 

CATGUT.—Take the entrails of sheep, or oth- 
er animal, newly-killed, clean them from all im- 
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purities and fat, and wash well in clean water; 
soak in soft water 2 days, or in winter 8 days; 
then lay them on a table and scrape them 
with a small plate of copper, having a semicir- 
cular hole cut in it, the edges of which must be 
smooth and not capable of cutting; after wash- 
ing, put them into fresh water, and let them re- 
main till the next day, when they areagain scraps 
ed, the larger ends cut off, and after washing, 
again ap fora night in fresh water, and then 
for 2 or 3 hours in a weak lye of pearlash or 
potash (2 oz. to the gal.). They are lastly wash- 
ed in clean water, and passed through a polish- 
ed hole in a ee of brass to smooth and equal- 
ize their surface; after which they are twisted, 
and sorted, aecording to the usesintended. For 
many purposes the prepared gut is dyed orsulph- 
ured, and rubbed with olive oil. Catgut is used 
for strings of harps, violins, ete. Whipcord is 
made from it, being sewed together while soft 
with, the filandre or scrapings, after which it is 
pe into a frame and twisted. Bowstrings for 

atmakers are made out of the largest intestines, 
4 to 12 of which are twisted together, until the 
cord is extended 15 to 25 ft. It is then rubbed 
smooth, half dried, sulphured twice, again 
stretched and sulphured, and lastly dried in a 
state of tension. Clockmakers’ cords are made 
of the smallest intestines. Coarse catgut, for 
turning lathes, ete., is made from the intestines 
of horses, cut into 4 or 5 strips, by forcing a ball 
with projecting knives placed crosswise along 
them. These strips are twisted, dried, and rub- 
bed smooth with fish skin. 

CHAMOIS. — It is not derived from the skin 
of the chamois, but from the flesh side of either 
doe or sheepskins split. The skins, having pass- 
ed through the earlier processes of washing, etc., 
are soaked in lime-water, next in a mixture of 
bran and water, or in a weak solution of sul- 
phuric acid ; after which they are beaten in a 
mill till no moisture remains. Fish oil is then 
poured over the skins, which are again beaten 
till they are impregnated with it. This is done 
repeatedly until the skins can receive no more 
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oil, and then they are hung for a short time in 
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| dles are placed in a tub and covered with water. 


aheated room. They are then washed in aso-| After unhairing with a blunt knife, the skins 


ution of potash, which removes any oil that 
may still remain about the leather. Chamois 
skins are used for inside linings of gloves, ete., 
and for cleaning purposes in many departments. 

COW HIDES. — Lay the hides flat, flesh side 
up, and form a nearly square bed 12 by 15 ft., 
folding in the edges so as to make them solid; 
split the ear in the cords that run up the ear in 
each one, so as to make them lie flat; sprinkle 
the hides with 2 or 8 shovelfuls coarse salt, cover- 
ing the hides well, as itneed not be wasted; let 
them lie in this 12 to 20 days, after which take 
them up, shake the salt out and use it again. 

CURRYING. — Leather, after being tanned, is 
soaked in water, and beaten to render it supple; 
then scraped on the inside with a two-handled 
knife; the grain on the outer side is rubbed with 
pumice stone, the leather being frequently wet- 
ted; while wet it is smeared with oil or grease, 
called “ dubbing,” which penetrates the leather 
as the moisture evaporates. It next undergoes 
waxing; first rubbing it on the flesh side with a 
mixture of oil andlamp black; then black-sized 
with a brush or sponge, and, when dry, is tal- 
lowed with a proper cloth, and slicked upon the 
flesh side with a broad and polished lump of 
glass. Leather, curried on the hair or grain 
side, termed “black on the grain,” is blackened 
by wetting it with iron liquor, and rubbing it 
with an iron slicker before applying the oil or 
grease. The grain is finally raised by the pom- 
mel or graining board, passed over it in various 
directions. 

DEER SKINS, For Gloves. — For each skin 
take 1 bucket water and put it into 1 qt. lime; 
let the skin lie 8 to 4 days; then rinse in clean 
water, hair and grain; soak them in cold water 
to get out the glue; pound in good soap suds i 
hour; after which take white vitriol, alum an 
salt, 1 tablespoonful, each, to a skin; dissolve 
in sufficient water to cover the skin, and let it 
remain 24 hours; wring out, dry, and spread on 
with a brush H pt. currier’s oil, and hang in the 
sun 2 days; after which scour out the oil with 
soap suds, and hang out again until dry; then 
pull and work untit soft; and if time does not 
make them soft, scour out in suds again as_be- 
fore, until complete. The oil may be saved by 

ouring or taking it from the top of the suds, 
if left standing a short time. Buff color is giv- 
en by spreading yellow ochre evenly over the 
surface of the Ate when finished, and rubbing 
it, well with a brush. 

GLOVE-KID.—Lamb and kid skins are prin- 
5 eae employed. For fine gloves the skins 
of young animals only can be used. The com- 
mon style of manufacture ‘is as follows: The 
dried skins are soaked in large wooden tubs, 
which occupies 8 to 4 days, according to the 
character of the soak water, size of skins, and 
time they have been stored. The skins, when 
thoroughly softened, are unhaired by painting 
the flesh side with a thin paste of lime, or in 
lime pits. In unhairing, by painting, the skins, 
after coating the flesh-side with lime, are folded 
together, so that the lime comes as little as pos- 
sible into contact with the wool, and these bun- 


must be limed some days that the leather may 
stretch; by this method the wool is preserved 
uninjured, but it is not suitable for finer sorts 
of leather. The unhairing in lime pits, is done 
with the so-called “poison lime,” prepared by 
mixing red arsenic (arsenic sulphide) with lime, 
while it is being slaked, and is at its hottest. The 
calcic sulphydrate (and, perhaps, sulpharsenite) 
formed, hastens the unhairing, and gives the 
grain a higher gloss. The liming lasts 10 days, 
and is of great importance. It is essential that 
the interfibrillary substance shall be dissolved, 
that the leather may be stretched without 
springing back. It also depends upon the lim- 
ing (and this is of special importance in the case 
of lamb skins) whether the tissue of the fat glands 
is well loosened, so that the fat may be readily 
worked out. Skins in which this is neglected, 
can never be properly dyed. When the hair or 
wool is loosened, the skins are rinsed in water, 
and then unhaired with a blunt knife. The wa- 
ter employed in washing should not be much 
colder than the limes. The skins are then put 
into water to which a little lime liquor has been 
added, to prevent precipitation of the lime in 
the skins by the free caibonte acid of the water, 
which would make them rough grained. Next, 
the loose cellular tissue on the flesh side is re- 
moved, with the head, ears and shanks, and the 
flanks trimmed. The skins are then thrown in- 
to water, softened with lime liquor as above de- 
scribed, and then into a bate of dog’s dung, pre- 
pared by stirring up white and putrid dog’s 
dung with boiling water, and straining it. The 
bate must be used tepid and not too strong 
When the skins come out of the bate, they are 
stretched, and worked on the flesh with’a sharp 
knife, and any extraneous tissue removed ; then 
rinsed in warm water, and beaten with clubs in 
atub, or worked in a tumbler drum, using but 
little water; and, finally, brought into a tank 
of water (not too cold) and kept in constant 
motion with a paddle-wheel. The skins are next 
cleansed on the grain side by working on the 
beam with plates of vulcanite with wooden 
handles, and are a second time washed in the 
paddle-tumbler, first in cold, and then in tepid 
water. After draining the water from them, 
they are transferred to the bran-drench, prepar- 
ed by soaking wheaten bran in cold water, di- 
luting with warm water, and straining through 
a hair sieve. Sufficient liquid must be emplov- 
ed to cover the skins, and the temperature 
range from 50° to 68° Fahr. The tawing mix- 
ture. is composed of alum, salt, flour and egg 
yolks, in thin paste. The skins are either trod- 
den in it, with the feet, or put into a tumbler 
drum with it. The tawed skins are dried by 
hanging on poles, grain inwards. Rapid drying 
in well ventilated, moderately heated, rooms is 
essential to a satisfactory product. The dry 
leather is rapidly passed through tepid water, 
and, after draining for a short time, is trodden 
tightly into chests, to remain for 12 hours. It 
is then trodden on hurdles, composed of square 
bars of wood, joined corner to corner, so as to 
make a floor of angular ridges. The next op 
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eration is stretching over a circular knife, called 
the “stolmond ;” then the leather is dried and 
slaked again. 

IMITATION LEATHER. —1. Mix 16 parts gela- 
tine and 5 of glycerine; coloring is then added 
as required ; caoutchouc to give elasticity, and 
ae linseed oil to give flexibility. This is 
spread upon linen while hot, printed with any 
pattern desired. The surface is then treated 
with a solution of alum, sulphate of iron, cop- 
per or zine. These solutions may also be mixed 
with the composition before it is spread on the 
linen. The surface is then varnished, and may be 
bronzed or gilt.— 2. Boillinseed oil with quick- 
lime and borax; this, on cooling, becomes athick 
paste; it is then mixed with rasped cork and 
more quicklime. — 8. Cork cut in sheets, or 
strips, and covered on either side with a skin of 
india-rubber, loses its friability, while keeping 
every advantage. Cork, thus treated, may be 
wrung out like a dish-cloth, doubled into any 
shape, and beaten with a mallet, but suffers no 
damage. It is water-proof and heat-proof. 

KID. — The skins employed are those of the 
sheep, lamb and young goat. The skins are 
cleansed by immersion in running water for sev- 
eral hours (or for 2 days, if dry); then made 
flexible by rubbing them on the flesh side with 
the back of the flesh knife while spread over the 
beam. Next, they are hung singly, to dry as 
quickly as possible. The flesh side is then 
smeared with cold milk of lime, prepared by 
agitating 12 oz. good lime in 1 gal. water. The 
limed skins, placed back to back in pairs, are 
stacked in piles for several days, or until the hair 
gives readily; then well rinsed in running water 
and fleeced by plucking out the wool withspring 
tweezers and smoothing the hair side with a whet- 
stone or rolling-pin. After fleecing,the skins 
are put into lime water for several hours, and 
then immersed in an old or weak lime water 
bath two weeks. Whileinthis bath they are fre- 
quenely taken out, drained and put back. They 
then undergo steeping for several days in the fol- 
lowing mixture: Bran, 2 gals.; soft water, 1 gal. 
‘When the skins sink in the liquor they are suf- 
ficiently raised, and should be removed. The 
raising requires about 2 days in summer and 4 
in winter. Next the skins go to the white bath, 
the composition for which for 100 skins may be 
alum, 10 lbs.; water, 12 gals.; salt, 24 lbs. The 
salt increased to 8 Ibs. in winter. In this bath, 
heated to boiling, the skins are passed separate- 
ly and then transferred to it in bulk for 10 min- 
utes; then removed and the bath allowed to cool. 
To this bath is then added 15 Ibs. wheat flour, 
and afterwards the yolks of about 50 eggs, and 
then stirred to asmooth paste. The skins are 
passed singly through this paste, then transfer- 
red to it in bulk, and allowed to remain 24 hours 
or more. This makes them soft and white.— 
They are next stretched upon poles in a drying 
loft and left there about 10 days; then moisten- 
ed with water, stretched and ironed; spread upon 
the beam with a clean undressed skin aan: 
neath, and worked over with the back of the 
fleshing knife. The finer skins are rubbed down 
with pumice stone powder and finished with a 
warm flat iron. In large factories the skins are 
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put into a churn with the alum bath and other 
tanning materials. The skins, after dressing, are 
stretched on a zine table and receive the color 
(if not to remain white) from a rubbing brush; 
the surface pumiced down, partly dried on a 
frame, and again stretched on the table to re- 
ceive more color. These coloring, smoothing, 
stretching and drying operations are often re- 
peated 8 times to insure full color. The skins 
are finally dried on hooks in lofts, where they 
can be suspended so as not to touch, and finally 
ironed. 

LEATHER SCRAPS, To Utilize. — First clean 
the scraps; soak them in water containing 1 per 
cent. sulphuric acid until they are soft and plas- 
tic; then compress in blocks and dry by steam. 
In order to soften the blocks, 1 Ib. glycerine is 
added to 100 Ibs. material; then passed through 
rollers, and brought to proper thickness for in- 
ner soles of boots and shoes. 

LEATHER, To Clean. — Mix well together 1 
lb. French yellow ochre and 1 dessertspoonful 
sweet oil; then take 1 Ib. pipeclay and } Ib. 
starch ; mix with boiling water, and, when cold, 
lay it on the leather; when dry, rub and brush 
it well. 

LEATHER, To Gild. — Dampen the skin with 
a sponge and water, and strain it tight with 
tacks on a board ; when dry, size with clear dou- 
ble size; then beat the white of eggs with oa 
to a foam, and let them settle; then take a book 
of leaf silver and blow out the leaves on a gild- 
er’s cushion; pass over the leather carefully 
with the egg size, and with atip brush lay on 
the silver, closing any blister that may be left, 
with a bunch of cotton ; when dry, varnish over 
the silvered surface with yellow lacquer, until it 
assumes a gold color. The skin gilded may be 
cut into suitable strips or patterns. Have the 
skin well dry before sizing it. 

LEATHER, To Soften. — 1 pint boiled linseed 
oil; 2 oz. of beeswax; 1 oz. of Burgundy pitch; 
2 oz. of turpentine; mix, and melt them over a 
slow fire. The mixture should be rubbed into 
the leather on both sides, but principally on the 
flesh side. 

MOROCCO LEATHER.—Made of tanned goat 
skins. The skins are softened in water several 
days, treading them under the feet, and scrap- 
ing on the fleshy side to produce evenness; then 
placed in lime pits (these preliminary operations 
require great care). The hair is easily detached 
after one month’s soaking; then they are scrap- 
ed on the beam, after which they are placed in 
a milk of lime, and fleshed with a scraping 
knife. The vatting of the unhaired skins is 
more important in making morocco than any 
other kind of leather, as a small quantity of 
lime will often destroy the action of the dye. To 
insure the skins being well washed after the vat- 
ting, they are placed in cylinders 4 filled with 
water, which revolve ona horizontal axis ; af- 
terwards frequently placed in a bath of lactic 
acid; in this manner the lime becomes soluble. 
Sumac, in nearly every case, is used for tanning. 
The skins are sewn together; the amount of 
tanning substance placed in the sack formed ; 
then inflated with air, and sewn tightly to pre~ 
vent its escape, and thrown into a vat contain- 
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ing a shallow depth of a weak solution of sumac ; 
they are made to float 4 hours, being agitated 
occasionally in order to secure a uniform action 
of the sumach. They are then piled one on the 
other, the pressure produced by their weight be- 


ing sufficient to force the tanning through the | 


pores of the skin. This operation is repeated, 
after which the bags are unstitched, scraped on 
the beam, and placed in the drying-room, which 
has a direct communication with the open air. 
When dry, they are moistened, rubbed with a 
copper tool to make them smooth, and again 
hung to dry. The skins are now ready to be 
dyed. (See VEGETABLE Dyers, In DyErna.) The 
finest are dyed red. There are two kinds of 
morocco—the genuine and the imitation. The 
difference between the two is that the latter is ob- 
tained by the splitting of calf, sheep, and other 
skins, and is chiefly employed for book-binding. 
The preparation of these skins is the same as 
the above, except after being stripped of their 
wool they aresubmitted to a powerful hydrosta- 
tic pressure to get rid of oleaginous matter, 
which would interfere with tanning. Dyed 
skins are enhanced by dressing, and the grain 
given. They are first rubbed on the hair side 
with linseed oil, applied by flannel; then glazed 
by machinery. The peculiar appearance of the 
surface is given by rolling the skins on a table, 
under a weighted roller, having a grooved sur- 


face. 

MOROCCO, To Restore.—Find some dyes the 
color required, and dilute for shade desired. 
When dry, finish with the white of eggs whip- 
ped and allowed to stand. The a a is poured 
off, and this is the article required. 

PATENT, JAPANNED, or ENAMELED LEATH- 
ER.—1. These are terms used to designate those 
leathers which are finished with a water-proof 
and varnished surface, similar to the lacquered 
wood-work of the Japanese. The term enamel- 
ed is used when the leathers are finished with a 
roughened or grained surface; and patent, or 
japanned, when the finish is smooth. Though 
generally black, yet a small quantity is made in 
a varicty of colors. The hides are generally 
tanned with hemlock, and require high liming 
and weak sour liquor to secure a soft grain. 
They are then run through splitting machines ; 
the heavier hides men through several times. 
The great essential in making superior patent 
leather consists in applying the polishing sub- 
stance. The first coats of the Japan are made 
with linseed oil and Prussian blue, boiled to- 
gether some hours; the last coat (or varnish), 
with linseed oil and lampblack, similarly boiled. 
Each coat is dried at 160° to 180° Fahr., and 
rubbed on the leather by hand, the skin nailed 
to the surface of a board. Any roughness found 
at any stage of the process is polished off with 
poate stone, the dust being removed by a wet 

rush, followed by a dry one. The entire opera- 
tion occupies 1 to 8 weeks. Enameled leather 
requires to be passed through a graining ma- 
chine, with aheavy brass corrugated roller which 
presses upon the leather and performs a portion 
of the work of finishing; the PoGae being done 
by beating the leather with pine blocks. — 2. 
(French.) Work into the skin 3 or 4 successive 
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coatings of drying varnish, made by boiling lin- 
seed oil with white lead and litharge (1 pound 
each of the latter to 1 gal. of the foreadt and 
adding chalk or ochre, each coat being dried be- 
fore application of the next. Ivory-black is then 
substituted for the chalk or ochre, the varnish 
thinned with spirits turpentine, and 5 applica- 
tions made in same manner as before, but put in 
on thin and not worked in. The Jeather is rub- 
bed with pumice stone, in powder, and then 
placed in a room at 90°,out of dust. The last var- 
nish is prepared by boiling $ 1b. asphaltum with 
10 lbs. of the drying oil used in the first stage, 
stirring in 5 Ibs. copal varnish and 10 lbs. tur- 
pentine. It must have 1 month’s age before us- 
ing it. 

PATENT LEATHER, To Separate. — Patent and 
enameled leather will (if the glazed sides are 
placed together in warm weather) stick together, 
and unless carefully separated, the leather will 
be spoiled. To separate the sides place them in 
a drying room; when hot, they can be taken 
apart without injury to the surface. If a dry- 
ing-room is not accessible, lay the sides on a tin 
roof on a hot day, and they will soon become 
heated to allow separation. Any attempt to sep- 
arate without heating to a high degree will prove 
a failure. 

RUSSIA. — Calf-skins being steeped in a weak 
bath of carbonate of potash and water, are clean- 
ed and scraped, to remove hair and dirt; then 
immersed in a bath, containing dog und pigeons’ 
dung in water; thus freed from alkali, they are 
thrown into a mixture of oatmeal and water, to 
slightly ferment. To tan these hides use birch 
instead of oak bark; and during the operation 
they should be handled or agitated. When tan- 
ned and dry, they are made pliable by oil and 
friction; then rubbed over gently with birch 
tar, which gives that agreeable odor peculiar 
to this leather, and which secures it against the 
attacks of moths and worms. This odor of the 
leather lasts for years and on account of it is much 
used in binding books. The marks or intersect- 
ing lines are given to it by passing over its grain- 
ed surface a heavy iron cylinder, bound round 
by wires. To dye this leather of a black color, 
it is to be rubbed over, after tanning, with a so- 
lution of acetate, or pyrolignite of iron; to dye 
it red, alum and Brazil wood are used. — 2. Deer 
and goat skins after being cleaned and dressed 
are then put into a bath of bran ina state of 
fermentation with water for 3 days. Each skin 
is then put into a wooden tray, where, being 
spread out, it receives a portion of a liquor com- 
posed of honey and water. When the skin has 
combined with this liquor, it is immersed in salt 
brine a short time, and then dried. To dye red, 
it is to be made up in bags, and dipped in a bath 
of cochineal water and alkali; it is now to be im- 
mersed in a solution of alum, and then tanned 
with sumac. To give a brilliant and more last- 
ing red, it is dipped in an infusion of galls, in- 
stead of sumac. To dye yellow, berries of buck- 
thorn or the flowers of wild camomile are used. 
The graining is given by an iron instrument of 
great weight, having a number of blunt points. 

SHAGREEN. — Prepared from the skins of the 
horse, wild ass, and camel, as follows: Theskin, 
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freed from epidermis and hair by soaking in wa- 
ter, and, after dressing with the currier’s fleshing 
knife, is sprinkled over, while still wet and 
stretched, with the seeds of a species of cheno- 
podium, which are imbedded in it by strong 
pressure, and in this state it is dried; the seeds 
are then shaken off, and the surface rubbed 
down, nearly to the bottom of the seed-pits or 
indentations; it isnext soaked in water, by which 
the skin swells, and the recently depressed sur- 
face rises into a number of minute prominences; 
it is, lastly, dyed and smoothed off. Black is 
given to it with galls and copperas ; blue, with a 
solution of indigo; green, with copper filings 
and sal ammoniae; and red, with cochineal and 
alum. Shagreen was formerly very extensively 
used for covering the cases of watches, specta- 
cles, surgical instruments, ete. 

SKINNING. — As soon as possible after an 
animal is dead and dry, attend to skinning. For 
fur alone, small animals should be skinned by 
beginning at one of the hind feet; slitting the 
skin down to the anus; cutting around this and 
thence up to the other foot. To strip the skin 
from the tail, pull the skin back from 2 or 3 of 
the first joints; tie them firmly with a strong 
cord, and attach it to a strong hook in the wall; 
then introduce a cleft stick between the verte- 
bre and the skin; then force the stick to the 
extremity, and the tail bones will come out of 
the skin. Peel the skin off by drawing it wrong 
side out over the body; leave the fur side in. 
Larger animals are skinned by cutting from the 
front of the lower jaw to the anus, and peeling 
(without slitting) the legs, if possible; but if in- 
convenient, slit in a straight line on the inside 
of the leg from one foot to the other, making a 
double cross; chop off the feet, and remove the 
hide, as before. In removing the skin from the 
otter, and other wide-tailed animals, rip the skin 
along the under side of the tail, and open it out 
stretched flat on a board. 

STRETCHING AND DRYING.—In drying skins 
itis important that they should be stretched 
tight, like a drum-head. There are 8 modes of 
stretching: The Board Stretcher is of light 
wood, and of various sizes. For a small one pre- 
pare a board 2 ft., 8 in. long, 84 in. wide at one 
end, and 2} in. at the other, and 2 in. thick; bevel 
it from centre to sides almost to an edge; round 
and bevel the small end 1 in. up on the sides; 
saw this board through the middle, and make a 
wedge of same length and thickness, 1 in. wide 
at the large end and 3 in. at the other, and drive 
it between the 2 pieces. This is suitable for a 
mink or marten. Two larger sizes, with similar 
yroportions are required for the larger animals. 

he largest size, suitable for the full grown otter 
or wolf, should be 53 ft. long, 7 in. wide at the 
large end when fully spread by the wedge, and 
6 in. at the small end. For the fox, raccoon, 
fisher and some other animals, the board should 
be 3 ft., 7 in. long, 44 in wide at widest part, 33 
in. at narrowest, and the wedge about the same 
width as given for a mink. These stretchers 
require that the skin of the animal should not 
be ripped through the belly, but stripped off 
whole. The skin should be drawn over the 2 
pieces, stretched and tacked, the wedge driven 
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in, and all made solid by a tack in the end of the 
tail; hang up to dry. For musk-rat and other 
small anit take a thin board, 20 in. long, 6 
in. wide at one end, tapering to 54 in. at 6 in. 
from the small end, beveled and rounded as be- 
fore; stretch the skin on tight and tack. The 
Bow Stretcher. Take a strip of any elastic 
wood, such as hickory, birch, elm, ete.; bend it 
into the shape of an ox-bow, and shove it into 
the skin, which is drawn tight, and fastened by 
splitting downa sliver in the bow, and drawing 
the skin of the lip into it. For curing in this 
manner a musk-rat skin, for instance, the feet 
are first cut off; the skin is ripped with a knife 
from the centre of the under jaw down the 
middle-of the belly, a little beyond the holes left 
by the forelegs; the skin is next cut loose around 
the lips, ears and eyes, and finally stripped back- 
wards off the body. The Hoop Stretcher. The 
skins of large animals are best dried by spread- 
ing them at full size, ina hcop. Cut a stick of 
hickory, or other flexible wood, long enough to 
entirely surround the skin when bent, or splice 
together 2 small ones, place this in the skin, 
and lap and tie the ends. The skin of the legs 
must not be ripped in this method. This is the 
proper method of stretching the skin of the 
deer. When it is dry, it may be taken from the 
hoop, and is ready for packing and transportation. 
Skins stretched by these methods should not be 
dried in the sun nor by the fire, but in a cool 
place, and sheltered from rain. No salt or other 
preservative is used upon skins intended for the 
market. 

TANNING, With the Hair on. —1. First scrape 
off all the fat with a blunt knife so as not to cut 
holes into the hide; this should be done ona log, 
having a couple of legs in one end, like a trestle; 
the other end resting upon the ground. After 
the fat is cleaned off, take the brains of the ani- 
mal, or of any other recently killed, and work 
them into thehide. This renders it pliable. Take 
1 spoonful alum; 2 of saltpetre; pulverize, mix 
and sprinkle on the flesh side. If the hair side 
is greasy, a little weak lye will take it out. Yellow 
ochre, mixed with the brains, gives a fine color 
to the under side. The whites of several eggs, 
or the soaking of the skin 4 day in oil or lard is 
said to produce the same effect as brains. This 
process is good for deer skins, ceed ude mats 
and saddle covers, and for tanning allsmall furs. 
— 2. If the skin has been already dried, soak it 
in clean running water 24 hours, working it with 
the hands until it becomes soft; remove any 
small pieces of flesh or fat, and in the case of 
full-sized tiger-skins, pare or scrape them down 
until reasonably thin. If the skin is fresh, and 
has not been dried, it need only be washed to re- 
move any dust or dirt. Prepare the following 
mixture (the quantities given are sufficient for a 
small tiger-skin, and must be proportionately in- 
creased or diminished for different sized skins ): 
Alum, finely powdered, 5 Ibs.; salt, powdered, 2 
lbs.; coarse wheat meal, 2 lbs. Mix ina large 
stoneware basin, andadd gradually sufficient sour 
milk to bring it to the consistency of cream. Af- 
ter the skin has drained until the moisture has 
evaporated, lay it on a firm table, with the hair 
underneath, and rub some of the above mixture 
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into every part of the flesh side; the success of 
the operation depends upon giving the skin as 
much rubbing and handling as possible. When 
it will absorb no more, cover it with a layer of 
the composition about $ in. thick; fold it up 
with the flesh surfaces together, and the hair out- 
side, and lay it aside in a cool place. Next da 
open out the skin; add more of the mixture; ru 
thoroughly, and fold up as before. Repeat dai- 
ly for 2 days more. Next wash the skin in clean 
water, removing all the composition; hang up 
to drain, and when half dry rub in a fresh sup- 
ply of the mixture, and repeat the rubbing daily, 
adding more composition when necessary. In5 
days from the first washing, wash again; apply 
fresh mixture; and rub once daily for7 or 8 days 
more, in all 17 days. This should be ample for 
a full-sized tiger-skin. For smaller skins 8 or 10 
days will be sufficient, according to the amount 
of rubbing. When tanned, wash thoroughly in 
clean water repeatedly changed, or, in a running 
stream; take a strong solution of plain alum 
without salt, and after theskin has drained lay it 
out on a flat surface, exposed to the sun; apply 
the alum solution to the flesh side, and let it dry. 
The skin will now be found as hard as a board. 
Roll it up into a tight roll, fur outside; take a 
mallet and beatit thoroughly until it is less stiff; 
open it out, and stretch it as follows: Takea 
blunt instrument with a rounded edge, and lay- 
ing the skin on the floor, work it from the cen- 
tre to the sides with the blunt end of the tool, 
steadying the skin by placing the foot on it, us- 
ing the tool with the right hand, and holding the 
skin with the left. When thoroughly worked all 
over, smooth with pumice-stone, and it is finish- 
ed. The more it is worked the softer it will be— 
Without The Hair.— 1. Flesh it with a dull 
knife and grain by scraping with a sharp instru- 
ment; then soak in pure water several days; af- 
terwards in limewater till the hair pulls out easi- 
ly; remove the hair by scraping backwards and 
replace the skin in fresh, weak limewater. Alto- 
gether, the skin should be in limewater 2 or 3 
weeks, with a change of water every 4 or5 days. 
Take out, scrape, trim, rinse in clean water and 
put ina mixture of wheat bran and water; after 
2 weeks transfer to a mixture of alum, salt and 
water, stir well and replace for a day or two in the 
bran mixture; remove to a dry room, stretch for 
a while and then soak in warm water. While 
soaking prepare a paste in the following propor- 
tions (double the quantity, if necessary): 4 Ib. 
salt, 1 lb., 8 oz alum, 8 Ibs. wheat flour, and 
the yolks of 16 eggs ; mix with water, dissolving 
first the alum, then the salt. This is to be used 
in the next step when wanted—a little of the paste 
with a great deal of water. Change the soaking 
skin toa tub containing aproper quantity of the 
above preparation beaten to a froth; tramp and 
work well; then remove, stretch, dry, and lastly 
‘run over it with a warm flat-iron. This process, 
though slow, makes a splendid leather, and is 
good for sheep, deer, dog, calf, and all smaller 
skins. — 2. Soak in lime water, remove the hair 
and cleanse the hide as above; then fill a boiler 
of copper, or any other metal that does notstain 
or color the liquor, half full with ground oak bark, 
and pour water upon it, up to the brim; the 
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whole is then to be boiled for 3 hours, till the 
tanning pees is completely extracted ; the li- 
quor is then to run off by a cock into pits, where 
it stands to cool; the hides are put into the liq- 
uor, and handled frequently, by taking them 
out and putting them in again, because the liq- 
uor is too powerful for them to remain long at 
atime in the first stages of tanning; they are 
then to be removed to fresh liquors from time to 
time as the old is weakened, until the operation 
iscomplete. If leather is required with a light- 
er color or bloom,a small quantity of the dust 
of bark should be mixed with the liquor. Be- 
sides bark, oak chips and oak saw-dust may be 
used; and the barks of most trees that produce 
hard wood have a tanning principle inthem. If, 
after being tanned, the leather is immersed in a 
bath of glycerine and left for several weeks, the 
pores will be impregnated with the greasy sub- 
tance and the leather will be found more elastic. 
—8. For a 12-lb. calf-skin, take 3 lbs. terra 
japonica; common salt, 2 lbs.; alum, 1 1b.; put 
in a copper kettle with sufficient water to dis- 
solve the whole without boiling. The skin will 
be limed, haired and treated every way as for the 
old process, then put into a vessel with water to 
cover it, and put in 1 pt.of the composition, stir- 
ring well, aud adding the same night and morn- 
ing for 8 days; then add the whole, handling 
2 or 3 times daily, all the time tanning; continue 
to use the tanning liquid by adding 3 the quan- 
tity each time, by keeping these proportions for 
any amount. If itis desired to give a dark color 
to the leather, put in 1 1b. Sicily sumac; kip 
skins will require 20 days, light horse hides for 
harness 30 days, calf-skins from 6 to 10 days.— 
—4, After having removed the hair, scouring, 
soaking, and pounding in the suds, etc., take 
oil of vitriol (sulphuric acid) and water, equal 
parts, and wet the flesh side of the skin, with a 
cloth or sponge upon a stick; then, folding up 
the skin, let it stand for 20 minutes; have ready 
a solution of sal-soda and water (1 1b. to 1 buck- 
et water), and soak the skin 2 hours; then wash 
in clean water, and apply a little salt; letting it 
lie in the salt over night; remove the flesh with 
a blunt knife, or by the regular beam and flesh 
knife; when dry, soften by pulling and rubbin 

with the hands, and with pumice stone. — 5, 
The raw hides are unhaired and swelled in the 
ordinary manner, and then placed in a solution 
of sour bichromate of potassa, or sour chromate 
of soda, or sour chromate of magnesia and alum, 
or sulphate of alumina and salt. They remain 
in this solution a few days, according to thick- 
ness and quality, and the concentration of the 
solution. Instead of placing the hides directly 
into one of the above solutions, they can be first 
submitted to the action of a solution containing 
about 10 per cent. alum and some small pieces 
of zine. By the action of the alum and the zine, 
amorphous alumina (clay) is deposited upon the 
fibres of the hide and prevents an injurious ac- 
tion of the strong solutions. Ifthe hides have 
been in the above solutions of soda or ulum for 
acertain time, a few per cent. of ferrocyanide 
or ferricyanide of potassa are added, which will 
prove to be very effective for leather to be used 
for uppers of shoes. They are then placed in a 
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solution of chloride of barium or acetate of lead, 
or soap, for a few days, to fix the tanning sub- 
stances. They are then dried and treated with 
fat or paraftine, or naphtha dissolved in benzine 
and similar substances, to which a small quan- 
tity of thymol or carbolic acid should be added. 
This process requires but 8 to 5 days. 

TAWING. — Soak and scrape the skins, and 
hang in a warm room until the odor of ammonia 
is given off, when the hair or wool may be read- 
ily removed. Soak several weeks in water and 
guicklime, changed several times; beam smooth, 
and trim the skins again; wash and soak ina 
vat containing bran and water, where they must 


oO 


| gently ferment some weeks. Remove and place 
/ ina warm solution of alum and salt, and well 
_ work; again ferment in bran and water; then 
| remove, drain, stretch on hooks, and hang to 
dry ina warm room. Place in water to soak 
again, and then work about in a mixture of the 
yolks of eggs beaten to a froth in water; stretch 
and hang to dry; smooth with a warm iron. To 
shorten this process, after the first soaking in 
bran and water, the skins may be soaked in part 
of the following mixture, largely diluted with 
water: Dissolve 8 lbs. alum and 34 lbs. common 
salt in sufficient boiling water; add 21 Ibs. wheat 
flour and yolks of 100 eggs; make into a paste. 
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ENAMELED LEATHER SHOES, Polish For.— 
1 pt. pure sweet cream; } pt. linseed oil; make 
them lukewarm separately, and mix them well 
together. Having cleaned the shoes, rub them 
over with a sponge dipped in the mixture; then 
rub with a soft, dry cloth, until a lustre is pro- 
duced. 

FRENCH POLISH.—To 1 pt. spirits wine, add 
4 oz. gum copal, } oz. gum Arabic, and 1 oz. 
shellac; bruise the gums, and sift through mus- 
lin; put the spirits and gums together in a ves- 
sel closely corked; place near a warm stove, 
and frequently shake them ; in 2 or 38 days they 
will be dissolved ; strain through muslin, and 
keep it tightly corked for use. 

GRAIN-SIDE BLACKING. — Take a barrel and 
into it quite a quantity of old iron; then fill near- 


ly full of soft water, and add 1 pt. oil of vitriol; | 


stir it up well, and in a month or two it will be 
ready for use. 

HARNESS. — 1. Molasses, 4 1b.; lampblack, 1 
0z.; yeast, 1 spoonful; sugar, olive oil, gum 
tragacanth and isinglass, each 1 0z.; and acow’s 
gall; mix with 2 pts. stale beer, and let stand 
before the fire for 1 hour. — 2. 4 oz. best glue; 
1} pts. best vinegar; 2 0z. gum Arabic; } pt. 
Dlack ink; 2 dr. isinglass. Dissolve the gum in 
the ink, and melt the isinglass in another vessel 
in as much hot water as will coverit. Having 
first steeped the glue in the vinegar until soft, 
dissolve it by the aid of heat, stirring to prevent 
burning; add the ink to the gum and heat gen- 
tly. Lastly, mix in the solution of isinglass and 
remove from the fire. When used, a small por- 
tion must be heated until fluid, then applied 
with a sponge and allowed to dry on. Dried 
in the sun or by the fire, it will have a better 
polish. — 8, Alcohol, 1 gal.; white turpentine, 
1} Ibs.; gum shellac, 14 lbs.; Venice turpentine, 
1 gill; stand in a jug in the sun or by a stove, 
until dissolved; then add sweet oil, 1 gill, and 
lampblack, 2 oz. This will not crack when the 
harness is twisted. — 4. Shellac, 12 parts; white 
turpentine, 5 parts; gum sandarac, 2 parts; 
lampblack, 1 part; spirit turpentine, 4 parts; 
alcohol, 96 parts; stir, and digest in a covered 
vessel, until solution is complete. — 5. Isinglass 
or gelatine, i 0z.3 powdered indigo, } 0z.; soft 
ii 4 02.3 logwood, 4 0z.; glue, 50z. Boil to- 
gether in 2 pts. vinegar till the glue is dissolved; 


} 


then strain and bottle for use. — 6. Melt 8 oz. 
beeswax in an earthen pipkin ; stir it into 2 oz. 
ivory black, 1 oz. Prussian blue ground in oil, 1 
oz. oil turpentine, and } oz. copal varnish; make 
it into balls; apply with a brush, and polish with 
an old handkerchief.—7. Dissolve 8 sticks black 
sealing wax in 4 pt.alcohol, and then apply with 
a sponge. — 8. Dissolve lac in alcohol, and col- 
or with lampblack. This is a quick drying, 
hard varnish, liable to crack the leather, and 
should be put on as seldom as possibile. 

LEATHER, French Finish for. —Take a com- 
mon pailful of scraps (the legs and pates of calf- 
skins are best), and put 1 handful, each, of salt 
and alum upon them, and let stand 8 days; then 
boil until they get a thick paste; in using warm 
it, and in the first application put a little tallow 
with it, and for a second time a little soft soap, 
and use it in the regular way of finishing, and 
the leather will be pliable, like French leather. 
LEATHER SEATS, Polish for.—Beat well the 
yolks of 2 eggs and the white of 1; mix 1 table- 
reat of gin and 1 teaspoonful of sugar; 
thicken it with ivory black; add it to the eggs, 
and use as common blacking; the seats or cush- 
ions being left a day or two to harden. 

LEATHER, Varnish for.—1. Spirits of wine, } 
t.; vinegar, 5 pts.; gum senegal, in powder, 3 1b.5 
oaf sugar, 6 oz. powdered galls, 2 oz.; green 
copperas, 40z. Dissolve the gum and sugar in 
the water; strain and put on a slow fire, but 
don’t boil; now put in the galls, copperas, and 
the alcohol; stir well 5 minutes; set off; when 
nearly cool, strain through flannel, and bottle 
for use. Apply with a pencil brush. — 2. 4 02. 
| shellac; 3 oz. lampblack; place in a stoneware 
vessel, into which pour 1} lbs. alcohol; cover 
it with a moist bladder; let them be frequently 
shaken for 24 hours; then puncture the bladder 
and add $ oz. turpentine, and leave the whole 
E hours. Repeated applications of this will 


crack the leather, but for some purposes it is 
very useful. — 38. Durable leather varnish is 
composed of boiled linseed oil, in which a drier, 
such as litharge, has been boiled. It is colored 
with lampblack. 

| LIQUID BLACKING, For Boots and Shoes.—1. 
4 oz. molasses; 4 oz lampblack; 1 teaspoonful 

yeast; 1 teaspoonful oil of turpentine; mix well; 

apply with a sponge. —2. Soft water, 4 galg 
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agrood extract, 6 0z.; dissolve by gentle heat; | briskly and again daily for 3 or 4 days. It may 
soft wate 


r, 1 gal.; borax, 6 0z.; shellac, 14 02.5 
boil until solution is effected; potassium dichrom- 
ate, 2 0z.; water, 4 ae dissolve, and add all to- 
gether; add to this before boiling, 3 oz. spirit of 
ammonia, or aqua ammonia. — 3. 38 oz. ivory 
black; 2 0z. molasses; 4 oz. sweet oil; mix to a 
paste; add gently 4 oz. vitriol; then add 4 pt. 
vinegar and 12 pts. water or sour beer. The oil 
of vitriol may be mixed with sweet oil. — 4. 1 
dr. isinglass;' 4 dr. indigo; 4 0z. softsoap; 2 oz. 
glue; small handful logwood raspings; boil all 
together slowly in 1 pt. vinegar until reduced 4; 
clean the shoes of all dirt and blacking with cold 
water; dry the shoes, and apply with a sponge. 
—5. Dissolve 18 oz. caoutchouc in 9 Ibs. hot 
rape oil; add 60 Ibs. fine ivory black, 45 Ibs. 
molasses, and 1 Ib. finely powdered gum Ara- 
bic, previously dissolved in 20 gals. vinegar; 
triturate all together in a paint mill till smooth; 
add 12 lbs. sulphuric acid in small successive 
Ys with powerful stirring 4 hour; add 

Ibs. ground gum Arabic; stir 4 hour, repeating 
daily for 14 days; this givesaliquid form. For the 

aste, take same quantities of caoutchouc, oil, 
ivory black, molasses and gum Arabic, but dis- 
solve the last in 5 qts. vinegar; grind to a paste; 
then add 12 lbs. oil of vitriol; stir daily 1 week, 
when it is ready for use. — 6. Gum Arabic, 4 
oz.; molasses or coarse sugar, 14 0z.; good black 
ink, + pt. strong vinegar, 2 oz.; rectified spirit 
of wine and sweet oil, each, 1 0z.; dissolve the 
gum inthe ink; add the oil, and rub them ina 
mortar, or shake them together till they are uni- 
ted; then add the vinegar, and lastly the spirit. 
Apply with a sponge, and dry out of the dust. 
— 7. Lamp-black, } 0z.; indigo (in ey 1 
dr.; put them in amortarand rub with sufficient 
mucilage (made by dissolving 4 oz. gum in } pt. 
strong vinegar) to form a thin paste; add gradu- 
ally sweet oil, 1 0z.;triturate until union is com- 
plete, adding toward the end the rest of the mu- 
cilage; further add of molasses, 1} 0z.; after- 
wards, successively, of strong vinegar, 2 0z.;rec- 
tified spirit, 1 oz.; bottle for use. Apply withthe 
tip of the finger, or with asponge. —8. Mix the 
whites of 2 eggs with 1 tablespoonful spirit of 
wine, 2 lumps of ps (crushed), and sufficient 
powdered ivory blackto give the color and thick- 
ness, avoiding excess. Apply with asponge orsoft 
brush; wher almost dry, polish with a brush or 
soft rubber. — 9. Boneblack (commercial ivory- 
black), 16 parts; molasses, 12 parts; oil of vitriol, 
3 parts; sperm oil, 2 parts; gum Arabic, 1 part; 
strong vinegar, or sour beer, 48 to 50 parts (all 
by weight); place the boneblack in a capacious 
wooden, stoneware, or enameled iron vessel 
(avoid vessels of metal); add the oil, and rub 
well together; next gradually add the molasses, 
and grind or rub the mass, after each addition, 
until the oil is killed; then dilute the vitriol with 
about 8 times its bulk of water, and add it in sep- 
arate portions to the former mixture, stirring to- 
gether rapidly, on each addition of acid, and for 
some minutes after the whole is added, to render 
the mass homogeneous ; let it stand, covered 2 or 
8 days, stirring 15 or 20 minutes daily; lastly, 
having dissolved the gum in the vinegar, add the 
solution gradually to the rest, and stir tovether 


be diluted with more vinegar or beer, or with wa- 
ter ; but excessive dilution injures the richness 
of the blacking. If all the ingredients (except 
the vitriol) be made hot before admixture, the 
shining quality of the product will be improved, 
and the process shortened. — 10. Place 3 Ibs. 


_ rainwater over the fire,and, when boiling, add 4 


oz. white pulverized wax, 1 oz. clear, transparent 
glue in small pieces, 2 oz. pulverized gum Sene- 
gal, 2 oz. white soap scri Be fine, and 2 oz. 

rown pulverized sugar; place the ingredients 
in one by one and stir up every time; take the 
pot from the fire every time a substance is add- 
ed, to prevent boiling over; when all is added 
remove from the fire; when cool add 8 oz. alco- 
hol, and finally 3 oz. fine Frankfort black, well 
mixed. Put on with a brush, and polish like 
shoe blacking.—11. Dissolve an equal quantity 
copperas and gum Arabic in alittle boiling water; 
add a little extract of logwood; if it gums, di- 
lute with hot water. Concentrated solution of 
shellac in hot aqueous solution of borax may be 
used in place of a portion of gum.— 12. Extract 
of logwood, 1 to 20z.; tincture of iron, 1 to 2 02.5 
sweet oil, 1 to 2 dr.; diluted alcohol, 1 pt. — 13. 
Extract of logwood, 4 0z.; bichromate of potas- 
sa, 12 gr.; yellow prussiate of potassa, 12 gr.; 
rain water, 1 gal.; apply with a brush, and 
burnish with a hot iron. 

MOROCCO SHOES, Polish For.— Pound black 
sealing wax and put it ina bottle with 4 pt. al- 
cohol; shake frequently; when dissolved rub it 
on morocco shoes when scaled or defaced, and 
they will look like new. Dry in the sun. 

PASTE BLACKING, For Boots and Shoes. —1. 
4 oz. oil of vitriol; 10 oz. tanners’ oil; 2 lbs.ivory 
black; 10 oz. molasses; mix the vitriol and oil 
together, and let stand 24 hours; then add the 
ivory black and molasses, and mix into a thick 
paste. This will not injure the leather. —2. Mix 
3 lbs. lampblack, 4 Ib. bone-black, and 5 lbs. 
molasses and glycerine in equal parts; melt 24 
oz. gutta-percha in an iron saucepan ; add 10 oz. 
olive oil and 1 oz. stearine, stirring; add this to 
the first mixture and stir thoroughly ; dissolve 5 
oz. gum Senegal in 1} pts. water; and 1 0z., each, 
oils of rosemary and lavender; stir well into the 
double mixture. For use dilute the blacking 
with 3 to 4 parts water. 

PATENT LEATHER, To Restore Enamel of. — 
When the enamel of the leather has chipped off, 
clean the parts well with fullers’ earth and water, 
and then apply thefollowing varnish: 2 oz. pure 
Paussian blue; 1 oz. vegetable black; 1 qt. dry- 
ing oil; with a little copal or amber varnish. 
Stove at a heat not exceeding 160° Fahr.; but 
take care that the pigments are carefully ground 
in the drying-oil, ana don’t add the amber var- 
nish till the third and last coat; polish with a 

iece of pumice stone. 

WATER-PROOF BLACKING, For Boots and 
Shoes. — Take an old pair of india-rubber shoes, 
cut them up and pull off the cloth lining; put 
the rubber in about 1 pt. neat’s foot oil, and set 
it on the stove until the rubber is melted, stirrin 
once in a while, and don’t let it boil or burn. It 
will take 2 days to melt. As soon as melted, stir 
in 3 1b. beef or mutton tallow, and 3 Ib. bees 
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wax. If it is not black enough, add lampblack. 
Wash the boots clean; when nearly dry, apply 
the water-proof; if the weather is cold, work 
near the stove, rubbing it in well with the hands. 

SHOES, To Polish With a Banana.—Rub the 
shoe all over with the skin of a banana, and no 
blacking will be needed. 

WATER-PROOF BLACKING, For Harness. — 
Melt in a glazed pipkin 2 oz. black resin ; add3 
oz. beeswax; when melted, take it from the fire; 
add 3 0z. fine lampblack, and } dr. Prussian 
blue in fine powder; stir them so as to be perfect- 
ly mixed, then add spirits of turpentine to form 
a thin paste; when cool, apply with a linen rag 
evenly, and brush with a polishing brush. 

WATER-PROOF BLACKING, For Leather. — 1. 
Shellac, $ lb., broken small, in 1 qt. bottle; cover 
with methylated spirits ; cork tight and set ina 
warm place, shaking several times each day ; 
add camphor size of an egg; shake, and add 1 
oz. lampblack. Pour a little into a saucer and 
apply with a brush, not drying it in. — 2. Neats- 
foot oil, 4 pt.; beeswax, 4 0z.; 4 tablespoonfuls 
lampblack; camphor size of a hen’s egg; melt 
over a slow fire, stirring, wever allowing it to boil; 
warm the leather and apply with a brush. Use 
little and often. 

WATER-PROOFING, For Boots and Shoes.—1. 
Mutton tallow, 1 part; beeswax, 2 parts; melt 
together. Apply at night, and wipe off the 
boots next morning with a colored flannel. It 
will be more difficult to make the boots thus 
treated take a polish, but after a few times they 
will be as susceptible of polish as ever. — 2. 
Dissolve $ oz. Burgundy pitch in 3 pt. drying 
oil, and mix with } oz. turpentine. Warn the 
boots and apply the mixture with asoft brush ; 
dry thoroughly; then paint again. Put them 
in a warm, dry place 24 hours. — 8. 24 parts 
oleicacid; 18 parts ammonia soap; 24 parts wa- 
ter; 6 parts raw stearic acid; 3 parts tannin ex- 
tract; melt the oleic acid with raw stearine; add 
the ammonia soap; afterwards the extract and 
water. The ammonia soap is obtained by treat- 
ing oleic acid with ammonia until the smell of 
the latter does not appear after lengthy stirring. 
By adding to the mixture a solution of 2 parts 
copperas in6 parts water, a deep black is obtain- 
ed. — 4. A coat of gum copal varnish, applied 
to the soles of boots and shoes, and repeated as 
it dries, will make the soles waterproof. — 5. Put 
% lb. resin and 1 Ib. tallow in an earthen pot; 
melt and mix over aslow fire. Warm the boots 
and apply the hot mixture with a brush until 
neither the sole nor the leather will absorb any 
more. With care the leather may be made hot 
through, so that the preparation may till all the 
pores. For a polish, dissolve 1 oz. wax and 1 
teaspoonful lampblack in a little turpentine. A 
day or two after the boots have been treated to 
the tallow and resin, apply the polish, but not 
before the fire. This gives the exterior a coat 
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that will shine like a mirror.— 6. Mix 3 parts 
lard and 1 part rosin or black lead, and apply it. 
Shoes treated with it will soon take polish when 
blacked, and the soles may be saturated with it 
without danger of soiling the floor. 

WATER-PROOFING, For Harness.—Beeswax, 
2 lbs.; resin, 4 1b.; fish oil and neat’s foot oil, 
each, # pt.; spirits turpentine, 23 pts.; glycerine, 
4 0z.; lampblack, } 1b.; melt the wax and resin; 
stirin the other ingredients, and it is ready. Ap- 
ply with a brush, and polish with a wet brush. 

xcellent for boots, shoes and harness. 

WATER-PROOFING, For Leathe>.—1. Mix 1 
gal. nut and poppy oils with 8 gals. linseed oil ; 
or, 1 gal. either nut or poppy oil may be added 
to 3 gals. of that expressed from linseed; or 2 
gals. linseed oil may be combined with 1 pt., 
each, poppy and nut oil. These ingredients, 
either in the above proportions, or such others 
as may be required by the nature of the oils, 
being mixed in an iron pot, are placed over a 
gentle fire; to each gal. oil add 1 1b. white cop- 
peras, sugar of lead, coleothar, or other drying 
substance; when the whole has remained 6 or 7 
hours over a degree of heat till sufficiently dry, it 
istaken off to cool; it is then ready for use.—2. 
Take 1 Ib. gum resin, 3 1b. pitch, and } lb. each, 
tar and turpentine; mix these with 1 gal. of the 
oils prepared according to the first method, by 
gently heating the mass, then increasing the fire 
till the whole is incorporated. When the oils 
prepared according to the first method, or the 
gums according to the second, are cool, either is 
to be rubbed into the leather with a brush dip- 
ped in the respective composition; the impreg- 
nated leather stretched on a board, and the su- 
perfluous matter removed. Sole leather and 
other thick substances are first warmed, and af- 
ter being fully saturated and properly dried in 
a warm place, they are ready for use. —3. First 
rub the leather with the following mixture: 1 oz. 
linseed mixed with 123 Ibs. concentrated sulph- 
uric acid, neutralized with soda, water being add- 
ed. This mass is heated; a solution of 4 Ibs., 6 
oz., of thick gum mucilage is added, to which 
either 3 oz. oxalic acid or 10 oz. salicylic acid 
have been added, in order to render the gum in- 
soluble. Before using, fat or oil is added, or tur- 
pentine or tar oil; it can be made more fluid by 
the addition of alcohol or water. The leather is 
rubbed with this mixture, then dried and passed 
through the following bath: 5 lbs. gum or gela- 
tine are dissolvedin 100 gals. water; 38 lbs. oxal- 
ic or 10 lbs. salicylic acid are added, the whole 
being mixed with 50 Ibs. of a solution of acetate 
of alumina. The leather is then dried, rubbed 
on both sides with the first mixture, tanned, 
dried and put in cold water, where the matter 
which has not been well absorbed bythe leather 
can beremoved. By this same process, textiles, 
wood, paper, etc., can be rendered water-proof 
and more durable. 
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REMARKS.—The preservation and stuffing 
of the skins of animals so as to preserve their 
natural appearance, requires skill and taste. It 
is more difficult with bird skins, as the preserva- 
tion of the plumage is imperative. In ee 
birds, the feathers are often soiled with blood, 
‘which is difficult to remove. Be provided with 
some cotton wool, a dish to eee water, small 
sable brushes, and a piece of stiff wire rounded 
at one end. Get the bird as soon as possible after 
shooting; plug the shot holes with cotton by 
using the wire; also the mouth and throat. 
Clean the feathers with water and the brushes. 
If the blood is removed before it dries, it will 
leave no stain. 

APPARATUS.—The following tools are requir- 
ed: The scalpel, which has a short, sharp 
blade; 2 pairs surgeons’ scissors, one small and 
sharp pointed, the other of medium size; 2 or 
3 spring forceps of various dimensions; a small 
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pair of pliers for clipping wire ; some spools of 
cotton (Nos. 10, 80 and 100); a quantity of ex- 
celsior and tow; some cotton batting; prepared 
glue ; a number of pieces of wire, about 15 in. 
long and straight (No. 20); a box of dry oatmeal 
and some arsenical soap. 

DEER HEAD. To Mount.—Make a cut across 
the top of the head, from one horn to the other; 
ran the knife from the middle of the head down 
the back of the neck to the shoulders ; cut the 

-skin around and a little below the neck, until 


free from the shoulders, and loosen the skin up 
to the ears; sever them at the base and skin to 
the bur of the horns; cut the pelt away around 
the horns and to the eyes; sever the skin care- 
fully from the eyes, and flay down over the muz- 
zle; skin the ears part way down; trim away 
most of the flesh on the under side of the lips, 
and rub the flesh side of the skin with arsenical 
soap. The head may be mounted on a cast or 
on the skull. Mounting on a Cast. Saw off the 
top of the skull from the top of the eye-holes, 
back to the upper part of the hole in the occi- 
pital bone. To have a perfect cast, take 2 mold 
of plaster from a shaved head, and make the 
mold in 4 pieces. To make the cast, grease the 
molds, tie tightly together, and run them full 
of thinly mixed plaster Paris. Take a piece of 
board of the shape shown in the : 
illustration, with a wire through it 
to run down into the nose, and 
thrust it into the plaster until it 
bears against the front and rests on 
the top of the mold; ‘place a heavy 
weight on the board to keep it in 
piace until the plaster sets for 1 
nour; then remove the cast; heat 
and dry it. Saw the cast off just 
above the eyes, to fit the portion of 
skull holding the horns; scoop out 
the eye-holes for glass eyes. Ifa 
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Neck 
Board. 


head has a long neck, the neck- 
board can be pieced; screw an oval shaped base 
board on to the neck board, to fasten the skin 
to. Ifthe head has a short piece of neck skin, 
the board in the cast will be long enough, and 
should have a long base poy snort 
Neck. 


board; if a long neck eNecks 
skin, it should have a 
short base board. Bore 
2 holes into the top of 
the skull, 2 in. apart, di- 
rectly over the wood in 
the cast; countersink 
the holes to receive the 
heads of thescrews. 
Model with potters’ clay | 
where the skull bone : 

joins the east, to perfect Base Boards. 

the anatomy. Draw the skin over the cast. 
Waxed hemp twine is best for sewing up the 
skin. Gather the skin around each antler; 
draw it tightly about the base of the horns, and 
tie firmly; take a stitch through the 2 points of 
skin at the base of each antler, and tie fast; sew 
with 2 strings from each horn to the middle, 
by cross-stitching from theunder side; then tie 
the strings tightly together; cut 1 string and 
continue the seam down the back of the neck; 
close the neck half way down; push clay under 
the skin about the horns until it looks natural. 
Fasten the eye-holes over the cavities in the cast 
by driving } in. wire tacks through the skin at 
the inner corners of the eyes. Model about the 
eyes by inserting clay through the eye-holes. 
Tuck the skin about the mouth underneath. 
Finish the seam down the neck; draw the skin 
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The Taxidermist at Work. 
tight, and nail it tothe middle of the top of the | large screw hook in the top of base board to 
base board; then draw the neck skin tight, and | hang up the head. Turn down the skin covering 
nail to base board. Stutf by forcing excelsior | the under jaw; puta little clay under it around 
under the skin, between the nails, upon each side | the edges, and nail with Soul Gaile Pull down 
of the neck board, until the neck has the natur- | the nose skin; fill out the nostrils slightly with 
alshape. Draw down the skin tight with pliers, | clay, also the lip, and turn in the dark skin of 
and nail firmly to edge of base board. Puta the lip over the clay; make 2 narrow fold at 
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each corner of the mouth, that the skin may lie 
naturally, and secure it with wire tacks. Drive 
asmall nail part way into the centre of the nose to 

\ hold the muzzle in position 
when drying. Model the 
nose, insert the eyes, and 
perfect the anatomy around 
them. Fill the ears full of 
clay at their bottoms, and 
sew pasteboard on their in- 
sides to hold them in posi- 
tion until dry. Make them 
stand ina pricked condition, 
and draw slightly together 
with thread; como the coat 
with a fine metal comb. 
Coat the hair with thin flour 
paste; hang up to dry; 
when dry, remove the paste- 
board from the ears, and 
brush the hair clean. Draw 
the nail from the nose; per- 


Cast Ready for 
Covering. 

fect the nostrils and under parts of the eyelids 

with putty 5 paint them and also the muzzle 


with Cassel earth, and when dry, varnish. Clean 
the horns with a damp brush and cloth, and 
varnish. Fasten the head on a shield by run- 
ning screws through it from the back into the 
base board of the neck. Remove the screw 
hook from the neck board to the shield.—Mount- 
ing on the Skull. Clean the skull and dry well ; 
fill the brain cavity with plaster Paris, and in- 
sert an iron rod, bent double, inside the skull; 
when the plaster is set, perfect the anatomy by 
modelling with the same. Make a base neck- 
board, and run the iron rod through it, and 
clinch it in position in a groove, with wire stap- 
les; bend the iron to the desired curve, and com- 
plete the head as above. 

DRIED SKINS, To Prepare for Mounting. — 
When askin is to be mounted, it must be soaked 
in alum water to soften it; } 1b. to 1 gal. water 
is about right. Soak till phable. If theskull 
has been removed, replace it with a plaster of 
Paris one. The skin is then stuffed. Dried bird 
skins should have balls of wet cotton placed in 
the orbits of the eyes, and the legs and feet 
wrapped with wet cotton rags; a damp cloth 
thrown over the bird, and allowed to remain un- 
til next day. The neck and body are then filled 
with wet cotton, and in 4 or 5 hours it will be 
ready to stuff and mount. 

FISH, to Mount.—Before skinning, the scales, 
as well as color, may be preserved by applying 
tissue paper, which willadhere firmly; this, being 
allowed to remain until the skin has dried, ma 
be removed with a damp cloth. All small fis 
should be mounted in section, while larger va- 
rieties may be preserved entire. Supposing the 
fish to be of such a size as to be mounted in sec- 
tion, let it be as fresh as possible. Place the fish 
on one side, and cover the side uppermost with 
tissue paper; extend the fins by means of the 
same, and allow them to remain a few moments 
until dry. Spread a damp cloth upon the table, 
and place the fish upon it, papered side down. 
With the dissecting scissors, cut the skin along 
an oval line, following the contour of the body, 
a little below the extreme dorsal edge and a lit- 
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tle above iis ventral one, and remove the skin 
included within this line. The remaining skin 
must be detached from the flesh, beginning at 
the head down toward the tail. The spine must 
be severed close to the head, and also at the tail, 
and the entire body removed; the flesh havin 
been taken from the skin, and the eyes removed, 
the inside must be wiped out and arsenical soap 
applied. The skin should now be filled with tow, 
evenly i sa When filled, it should be laid, 
open side down, upon a board, and fastened by 
small tacks, beginning at the head and fastening 
the edges down toward the tail; then set aside 
to dry. The paper is, after drying, removed, 
and eyes of wood (painted to the proper colors 
and not wee are inserted with putty. Fin- 
ally the skin should receive a coat of colorless 
varnish. 

INSECTS, to Preserve.—1. Saturated solution 
of alum, 100 grammes; saltpetre, 2 grammes. 
The article is to be immersed in the solution, 
when it becomes decolorized; in a few days the 
color returns, when it is taken out of the solu- 
tion, and kept in a saturated solution of alum 
and water only.—2. Glycerine, 1 part ; water, 2 
parts.—3. Wood naphtha, | part; water,8 parts. 
—4. Alum, 1 part; water, 16 parts.—5. Bay salt, 
4 oz.; alum, 2 0z.; corrosive sublimate, 4 gr.; 
water, 2 gr.—6. Creosote, 25 drops; water, 1 
wineglass.—7. A solution of arsenious acid. 


Mounted Insects. 


INSECTS, To Mount.—Minute insects should 
be fastened on top of the point of a triangular 
card, with gum. Moths and other insects, while 
drying, should be set with braces chiefly. Place 
a single one under each wing, as shown in Fig. 
1, b 6, and place a larger brace, a a, over the 
wings, not touching, but ready to rest gently on 
them when required. Raise the wings to the 
proper position with the setting needle, and 
use the other braces, 6, ¢, g, J, 4. The feet and 
other parts are kept in position by pins. Bodies 
of insects of the cricket and locust kind, shrivel 
in drying, and the intestines should be extracted 
and the body filled with cotton. They are set 
as shown in Figs. 2 and 3. 
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SKELETON, To Mount. There sr6 2 ways: 
one in which the bones are connected with wire; 
the other, in which they are connected by the 
natural ligaments. 1. To make wired skeletons, 
study the manner in which the bones are natur- 
ally connected. Boil the flesh off; then strip 
offthe ligaments; they will look better by after- 
wards boiling them in a weak alum solution. 
Connect the bones with brass wire. To do this 
stndy the skeletons in museums. — 2. Remove 
all muscles; dry the ligaments left in the desired 
position; then varnish. — 8. To obtain skele- 
tons of mice, rats, squirrels, ete., place the dead 
animal (cleaned) near a nest of ants, and cover 
with atin pan; they will take all the flesh and 
leave the ligaments and cartilages, so that the 
skeleton, when clean, will not want wiring. 

SKINNING ANIMALS.—An accurate measure- 
ment should be taken of birds and animals be- 
fore skinning to prevent stretching ; the neck 
is liable to be unduly stretched ; the natural 
length should be preserved. Skinning should 
be fone as soon as possible, for when decomposi- 
tion sets in the hair will come out. Lay the ani- 
mal on its back; plug the nostrils, mouth and 
wounds with cotton. Make a longitudinal in- 
cision in the lower part of the belly, in a straight 
line from the root of the tail } the length of the 
body; sometimes as high as the collar bone. Do 
not cut the abdominal muscles; separate the 
hair, right and left, to prevent cutting; loosen 
the skin as far as possible; sever the legs from 
the body at the hip joints; cut off the intestinal 
canal a little above the anus; separate the tail 
close to the body; pull the back part of the 
body out of the skin; remove the forelegs from 
the body at the shoulder joint; when the joint 
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may b¢ kept smooth. Before skinning plaee 
fresh plugs in the holes, mouth and nostrils. 
In commencing, the left hand is used to part 
the feathers, exposing the skin from the apex of 
the breast bone to the tail. With the scalpel, 
held like a pen, make a free incision between 
these points; divide the skin without cuttin 
the flesh; press ade the skin and dust oulenent 
into the cut, to absorb any fluids; carefully lift 
the skin clear of the flesh until the leg is reaches 
ed; then use the scalpel to separate the thigh 
joints; push back the skin 
the whole length of the 
thigh; remove the flesh; 
replace the bone, and treat 
the otherthigh in the same 
manner. Cut the wings 
from the body at the joint 
next the same, and scrape 
the bones. Divide the neck 
so that the skin, with the 
head attached, can be peel- 
ed to the root of the tail; 
bend the tail toward the 
back with the left hand, 
keeping down the detach- 
ed parts of the skin on 
each side of the vent; make 
a deep cut across the vent 
and sever the back bone 
at the joint, leaving enough 
bone at the root of the 
tail, so that it will not Paper Cone. 
come out. Pull the skin of the neck over the 
flesh till the skull is exposed ; remove the ears; 
carefully separate the Aids from the eye-balls. 
Scrape out the eye cavities. Cut away the flesh 


of one shoulder has been separated, put the leg | of the neck, removing at the same time a small 


again into the skin, and repeat the 
process with the other, returning 
the limb; draw the skin carefully 
over the head and neck and loos- 
en it as far as the nose, so as not 
to injure the eyelids; avoid cut 
ting the lips too close; cut the 
ears off close; separate head from 
the body by disjointing the neck 
at the upper joint of the verte- 
bre; remove the muscles of the 
head and face and leave the bones 
clean; open the occipital bones 
with a shaw knife, and remove 
the brains with a scoop; cover 
the parts well with arsenic, and 
return the head to the skin. Pull 
the forelegs out of the skin by 
drawing the legs one way and the 
skin the other; clean the bones, 

reserving the ligaments and ten- 

ons; return the bones into the 
skin; treat the hind legs in the 
same way. To remove the skin 
from the tail, see Skinning in 
Curina AND Dresstne. After removing all 
muscles and particles, cover the inside of the 
skin with arsenical soap, rubbing it in by hand. 

SKINNING BIRDS.—In cool weather let the 
bird lay 24 hours before skinning, previously 
inclosing it in a cone of paper that the feathers 
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First Incision in Skinning. 
portion of the base of the skull; through thi 
cavity extract the tongue and brains; clean 
away all fleshy matters; paint the eye orbits 
with arsenical soap. Care should be taken not 


to detach the skin from the bill. Fill the inte- 
rior of the skull with tow, after it has been 
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eoated internally with the prepared soap. 

STUFFING AND MOUNTING BIRDS.—1. Be- 
fore skinning, measure girth and length. From 
these data an artificial body is constructed as 
follows: On a piece of straight wire, a bunch 
of excelsior is secured by repeated winding with 
stout thread. This bundle is molded to re- 


Attaching the False Body. 


semble the bird’s body. It is attached at the 


end of the wire, the long protruding portion of 
which serves as a foundation for the neck. The 
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Stuffing the Legs. 


extremity of the wire is clipped to a point, and 
forced diagonally upward through the skull, on 
top of which it is clinched flat. Cotton batting 
is wound about the wire between the skull and 
body, sufficient to fill the skin of the neck. 
Paint the inside of the skin with arsenical soap; 
then draw the skin back to envelop the false 
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the nostrils to make a loop for convenience in 
handling. The finest pair of forceps is employ- 
ed to pull the eyelid skin into place, arrange 
the feathers, and pull up the cotton in the or- 
bits. More cotton is pushed down the throat 
until filled; 2 pieces of wire are then sharpened 
at one extremity; taking the wire in one hand 
and guiding it with the other, shove it into the 
leg from the ball of the foot up alongside the 
thigh bone, the skin being turned back; cotton 
is then wound about both wire and bone to fill 
the thigh out, and the same vrocess repeated 


Filling the Throat. 


for the other side, the ends of the wire below 
protruding to support the bird on a perch; the 
upper ends are pushed clean through the arti- 
ficial body from below, and clinched on the up- 
per side; this secures the legs, 
which are afterwards bent in nat- 


ural position. The bird can now 
be set up. For small birds, the 
cut in the breast need not be sewn 
up ; a chicken or larger fowl will 
require a few stitches. If the tail 
feathers are to be spread, a wire is 
tinmebacsoeathe body and tiraoeh 
each feather; the wings are then 
gathered closely into the body, 
and 2 wires, one from each side, 
are pushed in diagonally from 
up, down and through the skin 
of the second joint. (See illus- 
tration, Bird Prepared for Dry- 
ing.) The wings are thus held, 
and the wires, as well as that 
through the tail, are left protrud- 
ing. A touch of glue within the 
eye-lids prepares for the eyes, 
which may be purchased from 
taxidermists; for smaller birds, 
black beads will answer. If plain 
glass beads can be readily ob- 
tained, by the aid of a little paint they can 
be made to imitate the eye of a chicken, After 
the eyes are inserted, a needle is used to pull the 
lids around them and into place; then, with a 
fine pair of forceps, adjust the feathers, smooth- 
ing them with a large camel’s hair brush. 
Thread must then be wound over the body 
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body; a needle and thread are thrust through | loosely, beginning at the head, and continuing 
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until all the feathers are bound. The bird is 
left to dry for a day or two, when the thread is 
removed, the ends of the wire cut off close to the 
body, and the work is complete. In ducks, 
hens, ete., the neck is so long and narrow that 
tne skin cannot be drawn over the head with 
these birds; therefore, skin the neck high and 
cut it off; make a cut through the skin from the 
angle of the jaw to the bottom of the piece of 
neck attached to the head, and remove the neck, 


Bird Prepared for Drying 

brain, tongue, ete., through the opening. — 2. 
A simple manner of stuffing a bird 1s as follows: 
The entrails are removed, taking care not to 
injure the feathers; then the brain taken out 
through the mouth, taking care not to tear the 
membranes of the bill; then fill the inside of the 
skull and the body with a mixture of pepper, 
salt andalum. Put the bird in a cool place for 
a short time, then dry before the fire. Then 
take out the pepper, ete., and fill the bird with 
some soft substance, and arrange as you wish it 
to remain. The wings and tail can be kept in 
position with fine wire. 

STUFFING AND MOUNTING SMALL ANI- 
MALS.—Sclect a piece of wire of such thickness 
that 4 pieces, introduced into the legs, will sup- 
port the animal. A thinner piece, 2 ft. long, is 
next taken and bent 4 its length into an oval 
shape smaller than the hand; the 2 ends twisted 
together, leaving 1 end shorter than the other; 
then the wire must be cut the same length as the 
tail, independent of the oval. Wrap the wire 
in flax, corstantly increasing towards the oval ; 
rub the whole with paste to preserve the shape. 
With a small brush put a little of the prepara- 
tion into the tail, and coat the towed wire with 
the same, and put it into the skin of the tail; 

‘ace the oval end within the body; this serves 
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to fix the tail to the iron backbone. Take 5 
pieces of iron wire, the diameter of a straw; la 
foot longer than the body of the animal, the 4 
others the length of the legs they are to sup- 
port; the points must be sharp at one extrem- 
ity in a triangular form. Form a ring at the 
unpointed end of the long wire, large enough 
to pass the little finger nae bending the 
wire back on itself 14 turns with round pincers; 
form a similar ring on the same wire, by 1 turn, 
in the part that will come between the animal’s 
shoulders. The rest of the wire must be straight 
and pointed triangularly. Having anointed the 
skin with preservative, fill the hollows of the 
head with chopped flax; insert one end of the 
long piece of wire into the middle of the skull, 
and restore the head to its place; stuff the skin 
of the neck with the same, preserving dimen- 
sions. The second ring of the wire must cor- 
respond with the pelvis. Next take one of the 
foot wires and pass it behind the bone of the 
front leg, placing the point which comes out at 
the sole under the highest ball of the foot; them 
draw the bones of the leg up within the skin, 
and tie the wire to the bone of the arm and fore- 
arm with packthread; anoint the parts and twist 
them with chopped flax. To fix the forelegs, 
pass their wires in the little ring of the middle 
or back wire, and twist the ends together with 
pincers. Foran animal the size of a fox the 

ieces left to twist should be 5 to 6 in. long. 
3ind the wires on the under side against the 
back wire, and fasten with packthread; replace 
the 2 legs, and bend them according to the at- 
titude intended. The skin of the shoulders and 
belly are next stuffed, putting sufficient flax un- 
der the back wire. Sew the anterior part of the 
opening, preserving the ee of the scap- 
ule, and that thickness which appears at the 
Phe of the shoulder and bone of the fore- 
oot. The wires for the hind legs should be 
longer than for fore legs, and be inserted into 
the paw, loosely fastened to the thigh and leg: 
bone, and the fiaxapplied. If the whole is poten 
round with thread, it will prevent slipping up 
when the leg is placed wathtn the skin. Pass 
the extremities of the wires of the hind legs 
through the second ring of the back wire, which 
ring should be at the pelvis; bend the ends and 
twist them in opposite directions round the 
ring. To give strength, lpr a piece of pack- 
thread several times round these 3 wires and tie 
it. Replace the body by chopped flax, laying 
it under the wires, preserving the circumference 
and imitating irregularities caused by the mus- 
cles; then, with a triangular pointed needle and 
strong silk, sew up the incision down the belly; 
pass the needle from the inner surface, dividing 
the hairs to prevent their being drawn in with 
the edge of the skin. When the skin is sewed 
up turn the subject in all directions, and press 
it into a correct shape, and restore the appear- 
ance of the muscles. Next take a board and 
drill 4 holes same circumference as the foot 
wires, at a distance to suit attitude; insert the 
wires of the feet through the holes, and with 
pincers draw them close to the board, so that 
the soles rest firm; bend the wires on the un- 
derside of the board, and clinch with short naiis. 
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The specimen being erect, give proper attitude 
to the head, imitating muscles by stuffing in cot- 
ton at the orifices. Put the artificial eyes in 
while the eyelids are still fresh. Place cotton 
inside the lips and secure by pins; distend the 
nostrils with cotton closely pressed, and the flesh 
saturated with the preservative. If the ears are 
to be erect, pass a connecting thread through 
the base of each, tightening it until sufficiently 
near toeach other. If the ears are large, paste- 
board of the same form may be placed within 
and fastened round the edges with small pins. 
Anoint the ears, nose, lips and paws with a 
brush dipped in spirits of turpentine, and after- 
wards wipe the hair with cotton. Repeat this 
7 or 8 times at intervals of some days. When 

uite dry, the wire which passes from beyond 
the head may be cut. 

STUFFING AND MOUNTING LARGE ANI- 
MALS.—Pour the skull full of plaster; bend 
double an iron rod and insert inside the skull; 
make an artificial back bone of 1} in. plank. 

Bend the iron for the neck 
Ga, double, and fasten to the side 
of the board with wire staples; 

Artificial fasten the leg bones to the le 

Back Bone. irons with annealed wire, bend- 
ing them at the joints to the desired shape. 

ind pads of tow or excelsior with string, to 
form the legs and 

uarters; substitute 
the main cords of 
the hind legs, run- 
ning from the 
hocks, with wires 
covered with tow. 
Drill holes into the 
projecting bones of 
the hocks, and fast- 
en the wires by in- 


Position of Irons. 
ee the ends; give them the right curve, and 


lash the other ends to the legs. Coat with thin 
glue to give an even surface. When the legs 
are formed, bend the projecting irons like a, 
in the illustration; fasten them on the board, in 
position, with wire staples, 1 set of staples hold- 
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ing both irons. Reverse the bending of the irons 
to the hind legs, and fasten as before. Take a 
ery of wire longer than the tail of the animal; 

end at one end and fasten it on the board with 
wires, as shown in the illustration. The whole 
anatomy of the body is made by binding on 

ads of tow. The dummy is fastened on astand 
by bending the irons under, plugging the holes 
tightly around them, and clinching them with 
wires. Having coated the skin with arsenical 
soap, lay it on the body; and if a good fit is 
made, commence sewing up the legs, cross- 
stitching from the inside; correct any imperfec- 
tions in the anatomy by cramming stuffing un- 
der the skin. Model the feet ia cement and 
nail them in position. The lower parts of the 
legs may be modeled in clay over the excelsior. 
When the last seam has been closed the coat 
should be combed out with a fine metal comb. 
The anatomy of the head should be first rough- 
ed out over the skull with plaster or cement ; 
then the skin should be tacked in position, with 
the eyes straight. Model the under jaw first, 
holding the skin in position by stitching across 
the inside of the mouth. Fill the nose with clay 
or cement. Turn theskin of the lips in under; 
then form the a ies lip into shape and work 
down to a natural position. The features are 
gradually worked out, the eyes set, the ears 
erected by sewing on pieces of pasteboard, and 
the hair combed smooth. The eyes, lips and 
claws should be painted naturally and varnished. 

STUFFING, Preparations for. — Camphor, 1 
0z.; corrosive sublimate, 1 oz.; alum, 4 0z.; sulph- 
ur, 1 oz.; all powdered and mixed. — 2. Tan- 
ners’ bark, dried and powdered, 2 oz.; burnt 
alum, 1 0z.; snuff, 1 0z.; mix, and add arsenic, 
40z.; camphor, } 0z.; sulphur, 1 dr. — 3. Ar- 
senic, 4 oz.3 tanners’ bark, 8 oz. mix and re- 
duce to powder; sift fine; add camphor (re- 
duced to powder with spirits of wine), 2 0z.; 
musk, 30 gr.; keep in a closed jar. — 4. (Arsen- 
ical Soap.) Camphor, 5 dr.; arsenic, 4 02.3 
white soap, 4 0z.; carbonate of potash, 12 0z.; 
air-slaked lime, 4 oz.; make a stiff paste with a 
little water. 
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FAETAL WORKING. 


‘ALL METALS. 


Tue method herein adopted for treating of 
metal working is to divide it according to the 
metal operated upon. Certain operations are 
common to all the metals, namely, polishing, 
grinding, etc.; there are, also, certain machines 
and tools employed in working all the metals, 
such as the lathe, file, scraper, etc.; for these 
reasons the subject of ALL METALS is adopted. 
On account of the importance of Brass it. will 
be classed as one of the metals and passed un- 
noticed among ALLoys, under which head it 
would otherwise have been treated. 

BITS, Half-Round. — For drilling holes true 
and parallel in the lathe, the 4 round bit is un- 
surpassed. The cutting edge, A, is made by 
backing off the end, denoted by the space be- 
tween the lower end of the tool and the dotted 
line, B, and performing its duty along the ra- 

—~-——} dius, denoted by the 
dotted line in the end 
and top views. It is 
onlynecessary to start 
the $ round bit true, 
to insure its boring a 
holeofany depth true. 
To start it, the face 
of the work should be 
made true; this is not 
positively necessary. 
A recess, true and of 
Eas the same ees as 

es ; the bit, must be turn- 
Half Round Bits. ed in the work, the bit 
placed in position, and the dead centre employed 
to feed it to its duty, which (if the end of the bit 
issquare, if a flat place be filed upon it, or any 
other method of holding it sufficiently tight be 
employed) may be made as heavy as the belt 
will drive. This is simple, positive and effective. 

BLOWER. — A simple method suitable for the 
sand blast: Make 2 wooden side pieces, of the 
form shown in the side elevation. Cut a groove 
in each to receive the sheet iron strip which 
forms the curved sides. Turn a wooden shaft. 
Insert metal bearing pieces in its ends. Bore 4 
holes in the hub, and insert 4 arms with fans at- 
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tached. Support the shaft on pointed screws in- 
serted in the cross vier. attached to the side 
pieces. Clamp the side pieces to the edges of the 
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Blower. 


sheet iron by small bolts. The dimensions are: 
Diameter of case, 6 in.; thickness of case inside, 
2} in.; size of opening in sides, 24in.; size of fans, 
1}x2in.; discharge opening, 1x23. The size 
and proportions may be varied. A fan of this 
sort will answer for the sand blast or for a small 
forge, but if it is to be used continuously, the 
shaft should be iron or steel, and it should be 
run in well made boxes. 

BORING ARBOR AND TOOL THAT WILL NOT 
CHATTER. — Boring tools, when used in small 
arbois, are always liable to chatter and make a 
rough hole. To best prevent this, the tool 
should be turned in a lathe, while in its position 
in the arbor, upon the circle of the size of the 
hole to be bored, and the bearing lengthwise of 
the arbor, only as wide as the feed of the lathe; 
for if the bearing of a tool is on the face, the 
more it will chatter. 

BORING-BAR, For Lathe-Work. — In boring 
work chucked and revolved in the lathe, as axle 
boxes for locomotives, the boring bar is an ex- 
cellent tool. A represents a cutter head, which 
slides along, at a close working fit, upon the 
bar, D D, and is provided with the cutters, B B 
B, fastened into slots provided in the head, A, by 
keys. The bar, D D, has a thread upon part of 
its length, the remainder plain, to fit the sliding 
head. One end is squared to receive a wrench, 
which prevents the bar from revolving upon 
the lathe centre, F F, by which the bar is held 
in the lathe. G G@ G@ are plain washers, provided 
to make up the distance tative the thread and 
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plain part of the bar where the siiding head, A, 
requires considerable lateral movement, there 


Boring Bar. 
being more or fewer washers employed accord- 
ing to the distance along which the sliding head 


is required to move. The edges of these wash- 
ers are chamfered off to prevent them from burr- 
ing easily. To feed the cutters, the nut, H, is 
screwed up with a wrench. Thecutter head, A, 
is provided in its bore with 2 feathers, which 
slide in grooves provided in the bar, D D, pre- 
venting the head from revolving upon the bar. 
It is obvious that this bar will take out a much 
heavier cut than any boring tool; and there be- 
ing 4 cutters, they can be fed up 4 times as fast 
as would be possible with asingle toolor cutter. 

BORING-BAR, For Tapering Holes. —In the il- 
lustration one end of the work is secured in the 
chuck with the other end running in the steady 
rest. The turned bar, C, mounted on the centres, 
A B, serves asa guide for the cutter head, D, 
and its long sleeve, the hind end of the sleeve 
being secured to the tool-post by means of the 


Boring-Bar for Tapering Holes. 
dog, E, so as to effect a feed. By setting the 
tail stock over, as in taper turning, a hole of any 
desired taper may be bored. The main feature 
of this bar is that the work revolving may be 


trued by outside or other parts. Any degree 
of taper that can be turned may be bored by 
mike this bar. One or two cutters, # F, may be 
used, 

BORING TOOL, For Metal Having a Hard Skin. 
— When the skin of a metal to be cut is unusu- 
ally hard, the shape of the cutting part of the 
boring-tool must be such that its point will 
enter the cut first. The hard outside metal will 


break off with the shaving without requiring to 

he cut by the tool edge, while the angle of the 

cut will keep the tool point into its cut from the 

pressure required to break the shaving. A tool 
Fig. 1. 


Tool for Cast Iron. 
of this description is represented in the illustra- 
tion, vg. 7. ais the point of the tool, and from 
a to B isthe cutting edge; the dotted lines, ¢ und 
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D, represent depth of cut, c being the inside skin 
of the metal. The angle at which the cutting 
edge stands causes the pressure to be in the di- 
rection of e, which keeps the tool point into its 
cut; while the resistance of the tool point to this 
force, reacting upon the cut, from a to 5, causes 
the hard skin to break away. But for use on 
wrought iron, the tool presented below will 
work better. In the event of a side face being 
hard, it possesses the advantage that the point of 
the tool may be made to enter the cut first, and, 
cutting beneath the hard skin, fracture it of 
without cutting it, the pressure of the shaving 
on the tool keeping the ae toits cut, as showa 


in Fig. 2. a is the cutting part of the tool; B is 
Fig. 2. 


Tool for Wrought Iron. 


a shaft with a collar on it; ¢ is the side cut being 
taken off the collar, and D is the face, supposed 
to be hard. The cut is here shown as being com- 
menced from the largest diameter of the collar, 
and fed inward so that the point of the tool may 
cut well beneath the hard face, D, and the pres- 
sure of the cut on the tool keep it to its cut. 
The tool will cut equally well ifthe cut is com- 
menced at the smallest diameter of the collar and 
fed outward, if the skin, D, is not unusually 
hard. 

BORING TOOLS, Shapes of.—The pressure on 
the cutting edge of a tool acts in 2 directions, 1 
vertical, the other lateral. The downward pres- 
sure remains the same; the lateral pressure var- 
ies according to the direction of the plane of the 
cutting edge of the tool to the line or direction 
in which thetool travels; the general direction 
of pressure being ata right angle to the general 
direction of the plane of the cutting edge. For 
example, the lateral pressure, and hence the 
spring of the various tools, shown in the illus- 
tration, will be in the direction denoted by the 
deitted lines. D is a section of a piece of metal 
requiring the 3 inside collars to be cut out; A B 
and Care vari- 
ously shaped 
boring tools, & 
from which it 
will beseen that Ju.</, 
A would leave 7 
the cut in pro- Z 
i a ae . Lateral Pressure of Tool. 
spring, which would increase as the tool edge be- 
came dull, and that the cut forms a wedge, tend- 
ing to force the tool toward the centre of the 
work. 8 would neither spring into nor away 
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from the cut, but simply require more power 
to feed it as the edge became dulled , while C 
would have a tendency to run into the cut in 
) proportion as it springs; and 

as the tool edge became dull, it 
would force the tool point deep- 
er into the cut until something 
gave way. In addition to this 
consideration of spring, is the 
keenness of the tools, it being 
obvious that (independent of 
any top rakeor lip) C is the 
keenest and A the least keen 
tool; since wrought iron re- 
. quires the keenest, cast iron a 
‘medium, and brass the least 
keen tool, it follows that we may 
accept, asarule, C for wrought 
iron, B for castiron, and A for 
brass work. In the illustration 
of boring tool for brass, B rep- 
— resents a section of the work; 
Boring Tool the first represents a boring 
for Brass. tool with top rake, for wrought 
iron, and the second a tool without top rake, for 
brass work, which may be used for cast iron when 


For Heavy Cutting on For Heavy Work on 


Wrought Iron. 


Wrought Iron. 


SU) 


To Cut Out a Straight Cor- 
ner at Bottom of a 
Hole in Wrought 
lron. 


For Cast Iron, where 
Tool is Liable to 
Vibrate, or 
Tremble, 


For Wrought Iron, where 
Tool is Liable to Spring 
on account of Dies 
tance trom Tool 
Post. 


The 
Back Part is for 
Scraping; the 
Front Cor- 
ner is for 
Cutting. 


Boring Tools. 
the tool stands a long way out from the tool post 
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orclamp. A tool for use on wrought iron should 
have the same amount of top rake, no matter 
how far it stands out from the tool post; where- 
| as one for use on cast iron or brass requires to 
| be the less keen the further it stands out from 
the tool post. To take a smooth cut on brass 
work, the top face of the tool, shown at 2 in the 
second cut, must be ground off, as denoted by 
dotted line. A positively sharp corner, unless 
for aspecial purpose, is undesirable, because the 
extreme point wears away, leaving the cutting 
qualification of the tool almost destroyed, and 
the work rough, and can only be employed with 
avery fine feed. Asa rule, for roughing cuts, 
the corner should be sufficiently rounded to give 
strength to the tool point; in finishing cuts, the 
point may be made as round as possible with- 
out causing the tool to jar or chatter. Since 
the tendency of the tool to chatter depends upon 
4 points, the distance it stands out from the tool 
post, the amount of top rake, the acuteness or 
keenness of the general outline of the tool, and 
the shape of the cutting corner, it will be seen 
that judgment is required to determine the most 
desirable form for particular conditions, and 
that it is only by understanding the principles 
governing the conditions that a tool to sult them 
may be at once formed. The illustrations show 
the forms of boring tools in ordinary use. 

CASTING.—To reproduce from a broken cast- 
ing, without the original pattern, put the pieces 
together, and mold them, and cast from this 
mold. When the casting is drawn from the 
sand, place it in a charcoal fire and anneal it. It 
will expand to the original size of the pattern, 
and remain in that state. 

CASTINGS, Sands and Facings for. —For cast- 
ings, such as pipes or small cylinders, fine sand, 
termed No. 1, is used, the facing being plum- 
bago. A good facing for loam castings is made 
of 1 part Whitehead sand to 3 parts fire sand. 
For very fine faced castings, Albany or Water- 
ford sand is unsurpassed. Another facing for 
fine castings is 1 part of sea coal to 8 or 10 of 
Albany sand; for heavy castings, 1 to 5 will an- 
swer. 

CASTINGS. Shrinkage of. —Shrinkage side- 
ways and endwise, on castings of 3 in. and less 
size, is compensated for by the shake in thesand 
given by the molder to the pattern in order to 
extract it from the mold. 

Iron, small cylinders...... = 1-16 in. per foot. 


SS | MEADOR siawagon genes eds aed an te 
| “ Girders, Beams, 
| Cl Girveceesenseadsre esecns =e. ‘inl Tbvin: 
“ Large Cylinders, 
| the contraction of 
the diameter at 
| VOD aap hiceerd tacinee phos = 1-16 in. per ft. 
| Ditto'at’ bottom...../....50.. = 1-12 « 
ree AMISLON OTR as rete. sc Sate. 4 in 16 in. 
Brass) thitit. st stecetesecenes ia Ou 
INAS Soh (cl een een ere ror = “10 * 
NI Chee oss 58) esse ehec sa czsates =="5-16 ins in’ ft. 
WGA we cesses: Sntsoaesineecase eyed One des 
Copper pcviviisictr en eee. & fs 
Bismuth Ancceccncetsetesnceses = 5-32 “ AW 
CASTINGS, Small. — In small castings requir- 
ing to be of correct size, allowance should be 
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made in the pattern for the shake of the pattern 
in the sand. A pattern of an in. cube will re- 
quireto be made 1-22 in. less endwise and side- 
ways, and the usual allowance above an in. must 
be made on the top face of the pattern, which 
should have “top” marked on it; thus the shake 
endwise and sideways given to the pattern, to 
extract it without lifting the sand, will be al- 
lowed for in the size of the pattern. The effect 
of this shake in the sand is appreciable in pat- 
terns up to about 4 in. diameter. It is a com- 
mon practice to cool brass castings to loosen or 
remove the sand. The effect is to place con- 
flicting strains and tensions upon the whole skin 
of the metal, which will alter its shape when the 
outer skin of such faces is removed; so that, 
ellen 3 the casting to be a cube, no one face 
will be true when planed, no matter how true the 
surfacing. 

CASTINGS, Smooth. — A means recommend- 
ed for obtaining smooth castings, is mixing with 
the green pale sand forming the mold about 
1-20 part of tar without the addition of any 
other substance. 

CASTINGS, Weight of. — 


Will Weigh When 


A Pattern Weighing Cast in 


lb., an } ; |Yel.| G 
Pye dee aka Gop. |e eed ate 
Mahogany «....-..0000- 8 | 8 | 10 |. 9.8 10 
“« (St.Domingo)) 10 | 9.5) 12 | 11.5) 12 
plc lt Sea Bere ee ee 10 | 9.8 12.5) 12 | 12.4 
T@GChies. cose: asses sects: 11 | il | 14 | 13.4 13.8 
GUAR secnecaptivsnscceots 11.5, 11.4) 14.5) 14 | 14.5 
Yellow Pine........... 13 | 12.6 16 | 15.5) 16 
White Pine ....-... 14. | 14.5) 18. || 17.5) 17:8 


CHISELS, Cold, To Grind.—Chisels made hol- 
low, as in Fig. 1, in which are 2 sections of met- 
al, shown by dotted lines, a a, are liable to 

Fig. 1. Fig.2. break from weakness 


on = and the strain out- 
ward placed upon 
*them by the cut, 

ye uae ae at 
g ‘ eac ow to drive 
Cold Chisel. them outward in- 

stead of inward, as would be the casein aproperly 
shaped chisel, as shown in Fig. 2, a being the cut- 
ting edge. When using, hold it firmly against the 
eut, and it will do work smoother and quicker. 
The cape, or cross cut chisel, is used to cut fur- 
rows across the work to be chipped, which being 
cut at adistance from each other less in width 
than the breadth of the flat chisel, relieve the flat 
chisel and prevent its corners from “digging in” 
and breaking. Ifa large body of metal requires 
to be chipped off cast iron or brass, the use of 
the cape chisel becomes advantageous, for the 
metal, weakened by the furrows, will break away 
in pieces from the force of the blow, without re- 
quiring to be cut by the chisel; care must be 
taken to leave sufficient metal to take a clean 
finishing cut; when the metal is broken away, 
by the force of the blow, it is apt to break out 
below the level of the cut. It isnecessary to nick 
deeply with a chisel the outside edges of the 
work at the line representing the depth of the 
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metal to be chipped off, so that the metal shall 
rot break away at the edges deeper than the cut 
is intended to be. The chisels should weigh 
about 1% lbs., and have handles 15 in. long. 

CHISELS, Cold, To Harden.—Heat the chisel 
toa distance about equal to its width; immerse 
it about 4 that distance in the water; hold it 
still about_4 seconds; suddenly dip it a little 
deeper, and then withdraw. Brighten one flat 
surface with a piece of grindstone or an emery 
block; then brush the hand or a piece of waste 
over the brightened surface to remove the false 
color, and finally cool out in the water, when 
the clear blue color appears. 

CHISELS, Cold, Use of.—Hold a cold chisel 
firmly to its cut, without removing it at every 
blow. This increases effectiveness, and decreases 
liability to break. Rest the head upon a block 
of iron, and strike the burrs from the under side 
and they will break readily and easily off. Chis- 
els should be kept thin at the cutting end, which 
saves time and labor. 

CLOUDING.—Metal work may be clouded by 
putting a piece of fine emery paper under the 
thumb or finger and working it over a surface 
of the metal with a spiral motion. 

COCKS, To Grind Plugs in.—The best mate- 
rial for this purpose is the red, well burnt sand 
from the core of a brass-casting, the sand bein 
sifted before using. It will cut more truly at 
smoothly than any other material; use with wa- 
ter. After the cock is ground, wash it and bar- 
rel with clean water; after wiping (but not 
quite dry), revolve the plug backward and for- 
ward in its place under a slight pressure, and 
the surface will assume a rich brown color, 
showing very distinctly the precise nature of the 
fit and leaving a smooth surface. Valves may be 
ground to their seats in a similar manner. 

COLORING.—1. Metal can be dyed any color 
by dissolving any of the aniline dyes in meth- 
ylated spirit and adding shellac. This solution 
must be painted on until the desired shade is ob- 
tained. Ifthe iron has been previously painted 
white somuch the better. — 2. Take hyposulph- 
ite of soda, 4 oz., dissolved in 1} pts. water; add 
asolution of 1 oz. acetete of lead in same quantity 
of water. Articles to be colored are placed in 
the mixture, which is then gradually heated to 
boiling. The effect of the solution is to make 
iron resemble blue steel; zinc becomes bronze, 
and copper or brass becomes successively yel- 
lowish-red, scarlet, deep blue, bluish white, and 
finally white with a tingeofrose. The solution 
has no effect on lead or tin. By replacing the 
acetate of lead _ in the solution with sulphate of 
copper, brass becomes of a fine rosy tint, then 
green, and finally of an iridescent brown color. 
Zine does not cover in this solution; but if 
boiled in a solution containing both lead and 
copper, it becomes covered with a black crust, 
which may be improved by athin coat of wax. 

CONE-PLATE, For Boring in the Lathe. — For 
chucking shafts and similar work in the lathe 
(to eee HE in the ends of the shafts, etc.), the 
cone plate shown in the illustration is the best 
appliance known. A isa standard, fitting in the 
shears,of the lathe at E, and holding the circular 
plate, C, by means of the bolt, B, made to clamp 
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the plate, C, tightly when the nut is screwed. 
The plate contains conical holes, 1, 2, 3, etc. 
(shown in section at D). The object of coning 
the pin, B, where it carries the plate, C, is that 
the latter shall be made toa good working fit. 
The operation is to place the shaft in the lathe, 
one end provided with a driver, placed on the 
running centre of the lathe; the other end, to 
be operated upon, placed insuch one of the coni- 
cal oe of the plate, C, as is of suitable size, 
the distance of the standard, A, from the lathe- 


centre is to be adjusted so that the work will re- 


volve in the coned hole with about as much fric- | 


tion as it would have were it placed between 
both the lathe centres. The conical hole will 


take the place of the dead centre of the lathe, | 


leaving the end of the shaft free to be operated 
on. F' Fare holes to bolt the standard, A, to 
the lathe shears or bed; and G G, etc., are taper 
holes to receive the pin, G. These holes and pin 
are to adjust the conical holes so that they will 
stand true with the lathe centres. Hole No. 7 is 
shown in position to operate the pn G, locking 
the plate, C, in that position. In setting the 
work, the nut on the pin, B, should be eased back 
to allow the plate, C, torevolve by hand; the work 
then put in position, the pin, G, put in place, 
the standard, A, adjusted to its distance from 
the live lathe centre, and bolted to the lathe 
bed; finally, the nut on the pin, B, is screwed up 
tight, when the work will be held true, and the 
cone-plate prevented from springing. Care must 
be taken to supply the conical holes with oil, 
otherwise they will abrade. 

CONES IN HOLES, Fitting. —Rub the cone 
with red marking or else chalk; a narrow strip 
running from the end of the cone will do. Put 
the cone into its place, press it forward and re- 
volve it back and forth, and the marks willshow 
where it binds. 

COTTON-WASTE, To Clean Greasy. — Boil in 
a strong solution of common soda in water, and 
save the resultant soapy liquid to keep drills and 
reamers wet when boring iron. 

DRILLING SQUARE HOLES. — The tool isthe 
form shown in Figs. Zand 2. Clamp or chuck 
this drill in its holder so that “it will wobble.” 
Instead of making a round hole, if tightly grasp- 
ed, when Ieceaiy all it produces a square one. 
The tool mark, enlarged, is represented in Fig. 
8. Evidently the boundaries of the figure in- 
closed in the square are arcs of circles having 
for their centres the corners. To see how this 
is produced, make a card-board model of any 
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size, representing a section of the drill, as in 
Fig. 4, bearing in mind that the points, A B, 
and C are equidistant. Now draw a square 
having sides equal to the distance between two 
points of the drill, as A C. Place the model 
upon this square, asin Fig. 5. The points A and 
C will plainly enter corresponding corners of 
the square, but there will be a space between 
the point Band the side D E. Now, retaining 
the point A inits corner, swing the model to 
the left, so that the point B will enter corner D 
(dotted-line are). The point C will then pass to 
fF, and the centre of the model Gto H. The 
points A and B of the model then correspond 
with A and D of thesquare. Swing the model 
again,sothatthepoints Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 

B C of the drill go to ——---+++-+e--+ = 08 
corners D E, and then 

lastly so that points C 

A goto EC. The next 

move brings the model > 


Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 
{ 


weaenaka+-aaseses 


——— A K 

Tools for Drilling Square Holes. 

back to its first position, and it will have made 
an entire revolution. Now if we have marked 


the arcs described by the points, the outline of a 
figure similar to that represented in Fig. 3 will 
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_ be found, and it will be clear that this may ap- 


roximate closely to the square. The material 
in the re-entering angles on the sides of the fig- 
ure is ace cut away by abrasion of the 
chips after the drill has penetrated a short dis- 
tance. The amountof “wobble” to give to the 
drill is measured by the distance of point B, 
Fig. 5, from side D £. It will be seen that this 

rinciple can be extended; for example, to the 
bovine of a hexagonal hole by a5 pointed or 
varied drill, easily tried with a card-board model. 
Begin by swinging the side A Bon A as a cen- 
tre to AF. The distance BF’ represents the 
“wobble.” From this position swing the point 
C a distance equal to B F from this point D, 
and so on around the pentagon. The figure de- 
scribed by the sides will be found to bea hexagon. 

DRILLING HOLES WITHOUTA REAMER. —It 
is sometimes necessary to drill a hole to fit a 
certain shaft, and have it smooth without ream- 
ing. This may be done by first drilling a hole 
1-100 in. smaller than the size desired, and then 
making a drill the exact size and running it 
through to finish with. This last drill should 
have the corners of its lips rounded, likea ream- 
er, and the hole finished without holding the 
drill with a rest. 

DRILL SOCKETS, or COLLETS.—The best col- 
lets for correct work on drill lathes are formed 
to screw on to the spindle, and constructed with 
a tapering hole for the retention of the drill, 
and a key-way to secure the end of the drill from 
turning. Sockets for ordinary job form should 
be shaped with a set-screw to retain the drills, 
and the aperture for the drills drilled circu- 
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lar, adapted tor the reception of round drill 
steel about 7-16 in. in diameter. For collets to 
screw on the drill lathe, bore out the end and 
shape the screw to conform to the spindle, and 
attach it by screwing it on to the lathe where it 
is required for use. Next, borea hole for the drill 
shank 1}in. deep, straight and true, ream it taper- 
ing, and cut a key-way through the metal, below 
the lower part of, and running into the aperture 
bored for the shank. This key-way is intended 
to secure the drill and oughtto be 4 in. long and 
} wide. A collet for upright drills should be 
made by drilling the centres and turning up the 
ends to be drilled for the shank to adapt it for 
running in a back rest; then insert the end to be 
drilled into the back rest and the other end on 
the lathe centre and proceed to drill out the 
hole for the shank; then remove it from the 
back rest, and, making use of the hole for a cen- 
tre, turn it to fit the drill, insert a set screw init, 
and all is finished. 

DRILLS, To Temper. — Select the finest and 
best steel for drills. Never heat higher than a 
cherry red, and hammer till nearly cold. Do the 
hammering in one way ; for if, after having flat- 
tened the piece out, you attempt to hammer to 
& square or a round it will spoil it. When the 
drill is in shape heat it to a cherry red, and thrust 
it into a piece of resin or quicksilver. Some use 
# solution of cyanuret potassa and rain water for 
tempering drills, but resin or quicksilver seems 
to work better. 

EMERY, To Prepare Fine. — When no fine 
ener is at hand, place coarse emery upon an 
iron block or plate, and hammer it with the face 
end of the hammer; after which grind it with 
the hammer face. 

EMERY WHEELS.—1. These can be made with 
shellac powdered fine, a piece of rosin size of a 
walnut to 1 oz. shellac, and a piece of old vul- 
canized india-rubber same size, which gives it 
toughness.—2. Shellac, 1 0z. to 11b. emery; melt, 
and stir in a frying pan; well mix the powders 
before applying heat. Be careful not to burn it, 
or get grease in it; have ote of iron and a piece 
of plate iron prepared with black lead and beer 
pretty thick; place the ring upon the plate and 
make a mold; turn the stuff into it, and ram 
down evenly; when cold, turn out and chuck in 
lathe, and with a piece of red-hot iron bore a 
hole for spindle; afterspindled put between cen- 
tres and trice up with hot iron.—3. Good grind- 
stones may be made with silversand mixed with 
powder glass; it is necessary to have some 

ody besides shellac for coarse emery to form a 
body to bed the-grains in. Emery dust from 
grinding glass, and Turkey stone slips and slate, 
may be used as asubstitute for the flour. —4. 
The best emery wheels are formed of clean 
emery with nets (le of boiled linseed oil, the 
mixture being agitated under exposure to a con- 
siderable temperature and a free access of at- 
mospheric air; it assumes the necessary degree 
of tenacity, and while warm, being exposed to 
hydraulic pressure in a suitable mold, and sub- 
sequent drying in a stove, the emery wheel is 
complete. Emery wheels may be trued by means 
of a diamond tool, a red hot iron, ora file ap- 
plied to the wet periphery of the wheel. In using 
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emery paper or cloth for nnishing, the paper, al- 
though the easiest to destroy, imparts the smooth- 
est polish to the metal. 


PROPER SIZE, SPEED, ETC., OF EMERY WHEELS. 
Diam. 


Revolu- 


of tions Number of Grade 
Wheel per Emery. of Cut. 
in In. | Minute. 
PARC ee 5600...... ..- 8to 10...| Wood Rasp. 
ie 8 NSO. ... 16 ** 20...| Rasp File. 
ae DOD. cis aos -. 24 °* 30...|Rough File. 
| ars TOO. S ccs ... 36 ** 40... |! Bastard File. 
Lesa nek PROD od os - 46 ** 60...) Second Cut File. 
MDs arvereote L100 |S ics. a -. 70 ** 80...| Smooth File. 
Me cscyarsscteer B00 sic sivre -- 90 ** 100... | Superfine File. 
1G. secieves 1) eee NRO vineteatane Dead Smooth File. 
13... 700 


ENAMEL. — Mix 100 parts pure lead with 20 
to 25 best tin, and bring them to a low red heat 
in an open vessel. The mixture then burns nearly 
as rapidly as charcoal, and oxidizes fast; skim off 
the crusts of oxide successively formed, till the 
whole is calcined; then mix the skimmings, 
and heat until no flame arises and the whole 
is of a gray color. Take 100 parts of this oxide 
100 parts white sand, and 25 or 30 of common 
salt; melt the whole by a moderate heat. This 
gives a grayish mass, often porous and apparen- 
tly imperfect, but which runs to a good enamel 
when afterwards heated. 

ENAMEL, To Remove. — To remove enamel 
from work without annealing it, take fluor-spar; 
pound it fine; use enough of the pewder to cover 
well the article; then take a lead cup and pour 
vitriol on sufficient to make a thin liquid; boil 
the article in this and the enamel will be re- 
moved. Becareful to let the fumes pass up chim- 
ney, as they are injurious. 

EXPANSION. — 

LINEAR, PRODUCED BY RAISING THE TEMPERA~ 
TURE FROM 32° To 212° FAHR. 


1 Part 
in 
ATL Chars istivicie ewicicinaisisiierced 322) | ‘Gold... cs ceswcee 
coient Bismuth... 

Tin (pure)... He TMOnee nye ias Be 
Tin GMpure) i .ceeseeree D001 SANHIMONY icc-cceics cscs 
BELVO oes .cs fo teseciniesnecOee) |) MOLNMOMUIIEN (|. ste creccine 
COBPOE asiccasiseceeuicsies OS) sp MARI NMOS Sa ceceee ene 
BLASS iisicsis si ceottane's aisles iee 684 | Filnt. Glass............ 
Falmouth Tin.......... 462 | Soft Rolled Iron... 
English Brass Rod..... 528 | Prism of Cast Lron 
Brags WALG ji saisecas’sicmae 517 | Reflector Metal..... 
Blistered Steel......... 870 | Refined Silver.......... 


FILES. —Files are graded by shape, size, and 
fineness of cut; and also are known by their pur- 
pose. The series given in the illustration will be 
readily understood: a, 6, c, d, e, f,g, h are sec- 
tions derived from the square; 2, x, d, m, n, 0, p, 
q are derived from the circle, and 7, s, ¢, v, w, x, 
y, 2, from the triangle. The files are known as 
follows :a isa square file, parallel or taper, some- 
times with a safe side ; 6, when large, is a cotter 
file, when small, a verge or pivot file; c is a flat 
file; when small, a pottance file; when narrow, a 
pillar file; d, when parallel, is an equaling, clock 
pinion, or endless screw file; when taper, a slit- 
ting, entering, warding, or barrel hole file; e f is 
a French pivot or shouldering file ; when paral- 
lel, a V file; g is a nail file for the finger nails; 2, 
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a pointing mill saw and round edge file; 7, round, 
gulleting, or rat edge file; %, frame saw file; , 


half round, nicking, piercing, or round off file; | 


m, cross file, double half round file; 2, oval file; 
o, balance wheel or swing wheel file, the convex 
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Files. 


side only being cut; p isa swaged file for finish- 
ing brass moldings; g, acurvilinear file; 7, tri- 
angular, three square, orsaw file; s, cant file, for 
filing inside angles of 120°; ¢, when parallel, is 
a banking or watch pinion file, when taper, a 
knife edge file; v is ascrew head, feather edge, or 
slitting file;*v, a valve file; x, triangular and half 
round file; y, double or checkering file for gun- 
smiths; z, double or pencil sharpening file. As 
to teeth, the classes are: Double cut, having 2 
sets of teeth crossing obliquely; single cut or 
float, having but 1 row of teeth; rasp, having 
detached teeth made by a punch instead of a 
chisel. At A is shown the position and action 
of the file chisel on the blank. C shows the ap- 
pearance of the rows of teeth. The following 
table gives the approximate number of cuts in 
an in. of file: 


cy My SS: 8 12 16 20 
Rough :t..sc. «66. 62: 44 40° 28 21 
Bectard....cees 16. 64 /56 48 44 84 
Smooth.....5<: 212; 88." 72 72 64 56 
Superfine......216 144 112 88 76 64 
, The first of the 

annexed _ illus- 


trations isa tool 
holder, and used 
to mount a file 
in asimilarman- 
ner. The file 

= blockis of wood, 
Filing Block. grippedinavise. 
It has grooves of varying depth, in which small 
rods, bars, or wires may be laid, to be filed con- 
veniently. 

FILE, Choosing.—To select a flat file, turn its 
edge upward, and look along, selecting those 
that have an even sweep from end to end, and 
having no hollows. To choose a 3 round file, 
turn the edge upward, look along it, and select 
that which has an even sweep, and no hollow 
places on the half round side 


sol 


FILES, Resharpening. — The files must be 
cleansed in warm water containing potash, which 
readily removes all dirt ; then washed with warm 
water and dried. Next place 1 pt. warm water 


a, re ee 
File Carrier. 

in a wooden vessel and put in as many files as 
the water will cover; then add 2 oz. blue vitriol 
(sulphate of copper), finely pulverized, and 2 
oz. borax, well mixed, taking care to turn the 
files over so that each may come in contact with 
the mixture. To the mixture add7 oz. sulphuric 
| acid and } oz. cider vinegar, which will cause 
the files to assume a red appearance at first, but 
they willin a short time resume their natural 
color. Then remove, wash in cold water, and 
dry. When dry, sponge with olive oil, wrap in 
porous paper, and lay aside for use. 

FILING. — In draw filing, take short, quick 
strokes, which will prevent the file from pinning 
and scratching. To prevent files from pinning 
and scratching, properly clean them, and then 
chalk them well. Long strokes are useless save 
to make scratches. Remember that it is less the 
number of strokes you give the file than the 
weight you place upon it thatis effective ; there. 
fore, when using a rough file, stand sufficiently 
away from the vise to Bri » the weight of the 
body upon the forward stroke. To file a surface 
true, on commencing squeeze the file tightly be- 
tween the third and fourth fingers and palm of 
the hand until used to it. The position in filing 
should be half left faceto work, withthe middie 
of the right foot 15 in. behind the left heel; to 
file work true or square, reverse the work often 
so as to see the whole surface you are filing 
and whether you are filing true. When work is 
heavy file first to the right and then to the left, 
as by this means you can see the file marks, and 
this assists you in filing true. New files should 
be used at first upon broad surfaces, since nar- 
row edges are apt to break the teeth. For brass 
work, use the file on a broad surface until its 
teeth are dulled, then make 2 or 8strokes of the 
file under a heavy pressure upon the edge of a 
piece of sheet iron, which will break off the 
dulled edges of the teeth, and leave anew fibrous 
edge for the brass work. Use bastard cut files to 
take off a quantity of metal of ordinary hardness; 
second cut, in fitting, and also to file unusually 
hard metal; smoothing, to finish in final adjust- 
ment, or preparatory to applying emery cloth; 
dead smooth, to finish very fine work; float-file 
on lathe work. 

FILING SQUARE HOLES. — To file a hole 
square, reverse the work often; a square file 
should first be used, and the holes finished with 
a diamond shaped file, or a half round. 

GRAVERS. Grinding. — Gravers shouid be 
ground on the end only, and not on the sides of 
the square, except when applied to brass work. 

GRAVERS, To Temper.—Gravers and other in- 
struments larger than drills, may be tempered in 
quicksilver, or you may use lead_instead of 

quicksilver. Cut down into the lead, say 3 in.; 
| then, having heated your instrument to a light 
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cherry red, press it firmly into the cut. The lead 
will melt around it and an excellent temper will 
be imparted. 

GRINDSTONE, Artificial. — Washed silicious 
sand, 8 or 4 parts; shellac, 1 part; melt to- 
gether, and form the mass into the proper shape 


while warm, with strong pressure. The fineness | 
of the sand must depend on the work the stone | 


is intended for. The same composition is form- 

upon pieces of wood, as corn rubbers, and 
for the purpose of sharpening knives, and cut- 
ting stones, shells, ete. 

GRINDSTONES, Care of.—These should never 
be left in the sunlight, or with one side standing 
in water, since heat evaporates the water in the 
stone, leaving it harsh and hard, while satura- 
tion softens it. The grindstone is a self sharp- 
ening tool; and after being turned in one direc- 
tion for some time, if a hard stone, the motion 
should be reversed. Sand of the right grit ap- 
plied occasionally to a hard stone will improve it. 

GRINDSTONE-SPINDLES.—Common spindles 
are open to the objection that the stone will nev- 
er keep round, because every person is inclined 
to follow the motion of his foot with his hand, 
which causes the pressure on the stone to be un- 
equal. The harder pressure being applied to 
the same part of the stone, will soon make it 
uneven. To avoid this put in place of the crank 
a small cog-wheel to the spindle, say with 12 
cogs; have another short spindle with a crank 
and a cog-wheel of 13 cogs, to work into the form- 
er. The stone will make about .07 of a revolu- 
tion more than the crank, and the harder pres- 
sure of the tool on the stone will change to an- 
other place at every turn, and the stone keep per- 
fectly round, 

HARDENING.—Iron, 60 parts, chrome, 40 parts, 
form a composition as hard asthe diamond. <A 
high degree of hardness may also be imparted 
to iron or steel by adding } part of silver. Cop- 
per may be externally hardened by the fumes of 
zine and tin. The specula of Lord Ross’ teles- 
cope is 1 part tin and 1 part copper; this is 
hard as steel, and takes a high polish; if more 
than this be added it will scarcely cohere. 

KEYS AND KEY-WAYS. — Keys should in all 
eases be made to fit the key-ways for which they 
are intended at a good easy fit on all sides, with- 
out being tight, the locking being performed by 
the taper of the top and bottom, the amount of 
which should be about ¢ in. per ft. of length. 
When it is not convenient to take locks apartin 
the event of keys being lost, stolen, or missing, 
and you wish to fit a new key, take a lighted 
match or candle and smoke the new key in the 
flame ; introduce it carefully into the key-hole 
and then press it firmly against the opposing 
wards of the lock, withdraw it, and the indenta- 
tions in the smoked part of the key will show 
zoe exactly at what place the key ought to be 

ed. 

LATHE. — The lathe in its improved form as 
shown in the illustration, is simple in design, 
heavy and has back gears, screw cutting appara- 
tus, compound rest, power cross feed, adjustable 
journal head boxes, etc. The cones are for belts 
as wide as 34 in., and the screw is cut 4 threads 
to thein. The feed gearing is connected to rack 
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on the bed and driven from a slot in the screw. 
Pulleys on counter shaft are 16 in. in diameter 
by 9 in. in face, and should make 85 revolutiops 
per minute. 

LATHES, Care of. — To utilize lathes, etc., for 
nice, fine work, and keep the ways, arbors, and 
centres in order, keep them clean by brushing 
away allthe rubbish from the working parts; 
clean well by frequent rubbing with cotton 
waste, and keep them in easy working order by 
regular oiling. 

LATHES, Deadening Noise of. —Two methods 
are here given: 1. Rubber cushions under the 
legs of the work bench. 2. Kegs of sand or 
sawdust applied in the same way. A few in. of 
sand or sawdust is first poured into each keg; on 
this is laid a board or block upon which the leg 
rests, and around the leg and block is poured fine 
dry sand or sawdust. All noise, vibration and 
shock are prevented; an ordinary anvil, so 
mounted, may be used in a dwelling house with- 
out annoying the inhabitants. 

LATHES, Face Plates of. — To set work on 
the face plate of a lathe, let the work be set out 
and first lightly prick-punched ; then clamp to 
place lightly as near as possible, but never set 
the “dead-centre” against the work, for that will 
not bring it true; now with ascratch awl or sharp 
pointed centre, with the point resting in the 
prick-mark, and the other end held against or 
on the dead centre, revolve the work. If the 
point marked is out of true, the scratch aw] will 
vibrate. Put into the lathe rest a tool, without 


* fastening it, and push it up to the scratch as the 


work is revolved, and the extent of the vibration 
ean be seen. The work can be driven as thus 
indicated when there is no vibration of the 
scratch or centre, the work is perfectly set, and 
may be securely fastened. 

LATHES, Testing. — To test if the cone spin- 
dle is parallel with the ways or shears, bore a 
long hole in cast iron, using a stout tool holder 
and a short, stiff tool, taking a fine cut, with a 
tool having its cutting edge slightly rounded, 
with a feed of 16 to an in., at a speed of 25 ft. 
per minute. Let the tool feed through the hole 
and back again, so that the tool does not spring 
from the work. Then, without moving the tool, 
wind the tool to the entrance of the hole, and let 
it stand there while the lathe runs 40 or 50 revo- 
lutions. Traverse the tool to the other end of the 
hole; let it stand while the lathe runs; then stop 
the lathe, and traverse the tool (without taking 
it from the cut) along the hole; ifit marks a line 
stronger at one end of the holethan at the other, 
the tool has sprung, and another fine cut must 
be taken; but if not, and the hole is parallel, the 
spindle is true. To avoid wear, the tool is made 
hard. If the cut was started at the front, and the 
hole bored is smallest at the back, another cut 
should be taken, commencing at the back and 
feeding toward the front. Ifthe hole is still 
smallest at the back, the lathe conespindle is not 
parallel with the ways. To determine whether 
the cross slide is at a right angle with the ways 
or shears, take a fine cut over a radial face, and 
test the finished plate with a straight edge. If 
the plate runs true and shows true with a straight 
edge, grind a piece of steel alittle rounding on its 
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end, and fasten it in the tool oi or ns with 
the rounded end next to the face plate. Let the 
rounded end be about} in. from the face plate; 
put the feed motion into gear, and with the 
steel near the periphery of the face plate, let the 
carriage feed up until the rounded steel end will 
grip a piece of thin paper against the face plate 
tight enough to cause a strain in are the 
paper out; wind the tool in toward the lathe 
centre, and try the friction of the paper there; 
if equal, the cross slide is true. In taking a cut 
down a radial face, to test the truth of the cross 
slide of the rest, start from the periphery,as by 
beginning the cut at the outer diameter, the 
strain will get less, while the tool edge becomes 
duller. To test the workmanship of the back 
head or tailstock, place the forefinger on the 
apts, close to the hub whence it emerges, and 
observe how much the hand wheel can be moved 
without moving the spindle; this will show if 
there is any lost motion between the screw and 


a 
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To examine the slide rest, move the screw hand- 
les back and forth, to find how much they may 
be moved without giving motion to the slides; 
this will determine the amount of lost motion 
between the collars of the screws, and between 
the screws themselves and the nuts in which 
they operate. To try the fit of the movable 
slides in the stationary sliding ways, or V’s, re- 
move the screws, and move the slide so that only 
about 3 in. is in contact with the V’s, then move 
the slide back and forth laterally, to see if there 
is any play. Move the slide to the other end of 
the ve and make a similar test, adjusting the 
slide to take up any play at either end. Then 
clean the bearing surfaces, and move the slide 
back and forth on the V’s, and the marks will 
show the fit, while the power required to move 
the slide will show the parallelism of the V’s. If 
the lathe carriage hasa rack feed, operate it 
slowly by hand, to ascertain if it can be fed 
slowly and regularly by hand, which is of great 
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the nut in the spindle. Next wind the back 
spindle as far as it will go, take hold of the dead 
centre and pullit back and forth; an imperfect 
fit between the spindle and the hole in which it 
slides will be shown by the lateral motion of the 
dead centre. 
and tighten and loosen the spindle clamp, and see 
if doing so moves the spindle in the socket. 
Wind the dead centre out ugain, and slide the 
tailstock up the lathe bed until the dead centre 
nearly touches the live one, and after bolting the 
tailstock to the lathe bed, bring the centre points 
together, andsceif they coincide. Ifthe tailstock 
sets over, for turning tapers, the setting screws 
may be operated to adjust the centres. The 
lathe centres should be of equal height. It is as 
well to turn the back centre partly in its socket 
while making this test, so as not to be deceived 
by any want of truth in the back or dead centre. 


Wind the dead centre in again, | 


| importance. 
| gear, and operate the feed gear back and forth, 


Then put the automatic feed in 


to determine how much it can be moved with- 
out moving the slide rest. To test the fit of tie 
feed screw to the feed nut, put the latter in gear, 
and operate the rack motion back and forth. It 
has been assurmed, in this method of testing, 
that means of adjustment are provided, where- 
by any play in the cone spindle bearings may 
be taken up. 

LATHES, Turning Shafting on. — See that the 
centres are true, adjust correctly if they are not, 
using a square end tool, keeping them true toa 
three-square gauge. Now set your puppet head 
so that it will turn the shaft true and straight, 
and if without a straight mark upon it, turn one 
end of the shaft for about 1 in.; next, without 
stirring your tools, take the shaft from the lathe, 
tun the carriage down to the main head, and if 
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the tool comes in contact with the vo you have 
turned, the machine is straight; if not, screw 
over the puppet head, and keep adjusting it un- 
til the tool touches the place turned at both ends 
of the lathe. 

LATHES, Turning Tapering on. — Calculate a 
certain amount of taper to the foot or the ex- 
tension of the piece to be turned; for instance 
with a shaft 1 ft. long with a thickness of Lin. at 
one end larger than the other, set the puppet 
head over $ in. and you will obtain the desired 
taper of lin. per ft. With ashaft 20 in. long 
you will obtain a taper of 2 in. over its whole 
length, by setting your lathe over 1 in. The 
following table shows the angle to set a com- 


pound rest to bore a given taper: 
Angle to Set 


Taper in’ | Angle to Set | Taper in 


In: tol Ft. Rest. In. tol Ft. est. 
in Length.|] Deg. | Min. /in Length.| Deg. | Min. 
4 0 18 23 6 382 
} 0 36 3 ee 
3 0 54 3h tie AT 
a2 33 87 18 
1 30 34 8 53 
47, 4 9 28 
kf Rote 4} ADs 4, “2 
¥ Qe n2o 4 10 37 
1} 2 59 44 it 22 
1 8 385 5 1 46 
1 7 ames ie 5} 12° 20 
yy 4 46 5 pe ay | 
2} § 21 5 18 28 
24 6) 957 6 14 2 


LINERS, Thickness of. — To ascertain the 
proper thickness of a liner, necessary to go be- 
tween a pair of brasses so that (when the faces 
do not meet), the liner may be placed between 
them and the brasses, when bolted up tight, 
without jamming the journal, place a piece of 
lead wire between the brasses, and then screw 
the cap down tight, and the lead wire will com- 

ress, denoting the necessary thickness of liner. 
he latter should be made a shade thicker than 
the distance the wire was compressed, so that 
the brasses may fit without binding the journal. 

MOLD JOINTS, Asbestos for.—Asbestos can be 
employed for making the joints of molds for 
casting steel and other metals under pressure. 
The method is to use strips or rings of asbestos, 
millboard, or asbestos fibre made into a gaskin 
between the bottom of the ingot mold and the 
bottom upon which it stands, and the lid and the 
top of the mold, and if the mold is made into 
more than one piece, between the joints of the 

ieces. 

NUTS, Tight, To Ease.—To ease a nut upon a 
bolt, place it upon the bolt, and resting it upon 
an iron anvil or block, strike the upper side 
with a hammer, turning the nut so that not more 
than two blows will fall upon the same face. The 
smaller the nut the lighter the blows, and vice 
VETSA 

NUTS, Tight, To Unscrew.—To start anut that 
is corroded so that the wrench fails to move it, 
strike a few blows upon its end face; then holding 
a dull chisel across the chamfer of the nut, strike 
the chisel-head several sharp blows, which will, 
in a majority of cases, effect the object. 
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OILSTONES, To Face.—Takea piece of planed 
iron; scatter emery or fine sand on the iron 
plate; adda little water on the face of the stone, 
renewing the emery or sand and water as requis- 
ite, and finishing with water without sand. This 
makes the stone perfectly straight in 5 to 10 
minutes. 

PATTERNS.—These should never be left in 
the foundry. To get a pattern to fit closely over 
an irregular casting having angles or crooks 
(such as a casting with which to patch cylinders 
or junctions of pipes), take sheet lead, and 
hammer it lightly with a round pene hammer, 
closing it round the casting until it will, by 
stretching, conform to the shape of the surface. 
The moldercanthen cast a patch from the sheet 
lead, making it of any required thickness. 

PENING. Setting Work by. — The operation 
termed “pening,” is stretching the skin on one 
side of work to alter its shape, the principle of 
which is that, by striking the face of the metal 
with a hammer, the face of the metal struck 
stretches, and tends to force the worlina circu- 
lar form, of which the part receiving the effect 
of the hammer, is the outside circle or diameter. 
Fig. 1 represents a piece of flat iron, which 
would, if well hammered on the face, a a a, with 
the pene of a hammer, alter #ts form to that de- 
noted by the dotted lines. Or, let the rod, a, 
be attached to a double eye at one end, the other 
end requiring to come fair with the double eye, 
b, at the other end; then, if it is pened perpen- 
dicularly on the face, c, of the rod, the stretched 
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skin will throw the end around so that it will 
come fair with the eye, 6. Connecting rod straps 
a little too wide for the rod ends, may be closed 
so as to fit by pening the outside of the crown 
end; or if too narrow, opened by pening the in- 
side of the crown end3¢ in either case the ends 
of the strap alter most in consequence of their 
lengths, and the strap will require refitting be- 
tween its jaws. 

PIPE, Connecting Lead and Iron. — A safe 
method of connecting lead and iron waste-pipes 
is with tinned brass ferrule, the taper end of 
which is slipped into the lead pipe and solder- 
ed fast; the other end, provided with a flange, 
drops into the soil-pipe branch and is secured 
in place by a well-calked lead joint. 

PITH FOR CLEANING. — The stalk of com- 
mon mullen affords the best pith for cleaning 
pinions. Gather it when the stalk is dry. Some 
use cork, but it is inferior. 

PLANING.—The first operation is to oil the 
planer and find out ifthe bed is smooth ; if not, 
file off rough places ; change the dogs to see if; 
they work oval and find out the movements of 
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the planer; then bolt the work on the bed, and 
if it is a long, thin piece, plane offa chip; turn 
it over and finish the other side, taking 2 chips, 
the last of which should be light. Care should 
be taken in bolting it to the bed, not to spring 
it. After finishing this side turn it to the other 
side, and take off a light cut to finish it. In 
planing perpendicularly, swivel the bottom of 
the small head around, so that it will stand # 
in. inside of square towards the piece to be 
planed; this prevents breaking the tool when 
the bed runs Packs 

POLISHING.—The polishing of metals differs 
according to kind, but there are general princi- 
ples common to all. All polishing is begun by 
rubbing down the surface with some hard sub- 
stance that will produce scratches in all direc- 
tions, the level of which is the same, so as to 
obliterate the marks of the file, scraper or turn- 
ing tool that has been used. For this, coarse 
emery, pumice stone and water, or sand and wa- 
ter, is applied upon a piece of felt or similar 
material. When the first marks have been re- 
moved, proceed to remove those left by the 
pumice stone, by flnely powdered pumice stone 
ground with olive oil, or fine emery and oil. In 
some cases polishing stones are employed, as a 
kind of hard slate used with water. To pro- 
ceed, still finer powders are used, as tripoli and 
rotten stone. Putty of tin and crocus martis 
are also used for high polishing. But the whole 
process consists in removing scratches by sub- 
stituting those which are finer, until no longer 
visible to the eye; and even after that, if the 
surface is examined with a microscope, it will 
be seen covered over with an infinity of them. 
Care must be taken to have the last polishing 
material very fine, for a single grain of coarse 
substance will produce a scratched instead of a 
polished surface. 

POLISHING MATERIALS.—Rouge. The rouge 
used by artisans is a mineral. In its preparation 
crystals of sulphate of iron, known as copperas, 
are heated in iron pots, by which the sulphuric 
acid isexpelled and the oxide of iron remains. 
Those portions least calcined, when ground, are 
used for polishing gold and silver, and are of a 
crimson color. The darker and more calcined 
pee are known as crocus, and are used for 

rass and steel. For the tinishing process of the 
specula of telescopes, crocus gives a splendid 
polish. Others prefer the peroxide of iron pre- 
cipitated by ammonia from a dilute solution of 
sulphate of iron, washed, compressed until dry, 
then exposed to a low red heat and ground to 
powder. — Crocus. Put pure tin into a glass 
vessel and pour in sufficient nitric acid to cover 
it. Great heat is evolved, and care must be taken 
not to inhale the poisonous fumes. When there 
is nothing left but a white powder, heat in a 
Hessian crucible to drive off the nitric acid. 
Crocus, mixed with a little linseed oil, makes a 
hard and useful cement. — Powders for Clean- 
ing Plate. 1. Take equal parts precipitated sub- 
carbonate of iron, and prepared chalk. — 2. An 
impalpable rouge may be prepared by calcinat- 
ing oxalate of iron. (See Silver, Powders for 
Polishing in Housenoip.) — Jewelers’ Rouge. 
For fine work decompose a solution of su}- 
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phate of iron with oxalic acid in solution; a 
pean of oxalate of iron falis, which must 

e washed and dried ; when gently heated, the 
salt takes fire, leaving an impalpable powder of 
oxide of iron. — Putty Powder, or Oxide of Tin. 
Metallic tin is dissolved in nitro-muriatic acid, 
and precipitated from the filtered solution by 
liquid ammonia, both fluids being largely diluted 
with water. The peroxide of tin is then washed 
in abundance of water. Collect in a cloth filter, 
and squeeze drv in a_ piece of new linen. The 
mass is now subjected to pressure in a screw 
press, or between 2 lever boards, to make it quite 
dry. When the lump thus produced has been 
broken, it is placed ina crucible, and closely 
covered up to prevent jets from entering, then 
exposed and heated to a white heat, and ground 
for use in the usual way. This is used for ce- 
ments and polishing astronomical object glasses 
for astro-telescopes. The putty powder of com- 
merce, if of good quality, is alloyed with equal 
parts of tin and lead, which answers for ordinary | 
purposes, but not for polishing lenses, in which 
good work is dependent on the quality of the 
powder. — Specula Powder. Precipitate a dilute 
solution of sulphate of iron by ammonia in ex- 
cess; wash the precipitate; press it in a screw 
press till nearly dry; then expose to heat until 
of a dull red color in the dark. 

PROPERTIES. — The following table shows 
the ductility, malleability, heat conducting pow- 
er and power of conducting electricity of met- 
als, beginning with the highest : 


Power of Power of 


Ductility. |Malleability.|] Conducting | Conducting 
Heat. Electricity. 
Gold. Gold. Silver. Silver. 
Silver. Silver. Co were Co haa 
Platinum. Copper. Gold. Gold. 
Jron. Tin. Tin. Zine. 
Nickel. Platinum. Iron. Tron. 
Copper, Lead. Lead. Tin. 
Zine. Zine. Bismuth. Lead. 
Tin. Iron. Antimony. 
Lead. Bismuth. 


PUNCHING.—The same elements of resistance 
enter into the operation of punching as in that 
of shearing. A punch and die may be consid- 
ered as shears with circular blades. The coeffic- 
ient of pressure in punching, for any given area 
of section, will be exactly that for shearing the 
same area of section, without reference to thick- 


ness of material. The measure of force neces- 
sary to effect the various punchings, gives the 
value of the resistance to shearing in cases of or- 
dinary metals. This resistance per sq. ft. is de- 
termined to be in lbs.: For lead, 392.548; block 
tin, 450,784; alloy of lead and tin, 731,176; 
zine, 1,848,136; copper, 4,082,941; iron, 103,533. 
REAMERS.—F luted Reamers should be turned 
toa 32nd of an in. of the finished size, then 
heated and allowed to cool in a perpendicular 
position, previous to finishing. ‘The treatment 
removes the strains and the occasional hardness 
made by the hammering, so that they will not 
spring in heating for tempering. The lips of a 
reamer should’ be uneven; otherwise, when it 
chatters, it leaps from one lip to the other. In 
reamers from 1 in. to 1} in. in diameter, the 
channels should be 9 in number, and 11 in 
(3 
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reamers of from 1} to 14 in. in diameter. Rea- 
mers from } to § in. in diameter, should have 5 
flutes, and reamers 
from § to 1 in. should 
have 7. After cooling, 
turn the part intended 
for the lips a 100th of 
an in. larger than the 
finished size;  after- 
wards turn a spot in 
the middle of it 2 long, 
and 1-12 thesize ofthe 
reamer smaller than 
thereamer. After 
hardening, this is the 
pace to pene straight. 

Vhen the turning of 
all but the upper part 
is finished, put it on 
the centres, and pre- 
pare to flute it, defer- 
ring turning of the up- 
per part until after 
the hardening and 
straightening. Place 
it onthe centres; if on 
a planer, then flute 
with a round end tool, 
1-10in. thick, and plane 
down to the face of 
each lip,to the bottom 
of the spot intended 
for the pening, and 


Fluted 
Reamer. 


D 


Sq. Thread 
Tap. 


Single Lipped Single Lipped Counter Boring 
e Drill? camer! Tool. 


Reamers, Taps and Drills. 


plane them so that the space between every other 
of the 2 lips will be shorter than the 2 just be- 
fore them. The next step is to plane off the 
back side of the lips with a square end tool to 
within a 82nd of an in. from the face. The faces 
of the ip should be placed even with the cen- 
tre, the lips dressed smooth with the file, hard- 
ened again, and then pened straight. Finish by 
turning the upper part te the desired size, and 
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polish ; grind the lips to a sharp edge and to the 
proper size. To flute taps, adjust the work on 
the centres, and plane the faces of all the teeth 
with a cutter or planing tool, made circular at 
the end, the dhichinens at the end being } the 
diameter of the tap. Taps should be fluted with 
the teeth slightly Hnishtetie on the face. Dress 
the faces of all the teeth with the planer 4 the 
depth of the thread deeper than the bottom of 
the thread; this done, plane off the back parts 
of the teeth, giving them 14 the breadth of their 
pitch, leaving them, if the pitch is 10, a 10th 
anda 20th. Trim the back parts of the teeth 
with a planing tool equal in thickness to the 
size of thetap. Two taps should be used for 
each thread; with the Ist, remove 3 of the 
thread, and finish off with the other. No taper 
is required on taps for 5 threads; if they are fa- 
bricated by this plan they are not liable to 
break. Extra large mongrel-thread taps should 
be of 2 or more sizes, owing to the coarse thread 
and the mass of metal to be removed by them, 
which would be crushed and torn. Single lipped 
reamers should be made from a piece of steel, 
with head forged square to adapt it to a proper 
wrench; turn it tapering and exactly round, 
and, after placing it on the centres, plane a 
groove through its length, one side_of which 
will form the lips of the reamer. From this 


End View of Counter End View of Fluted 
Boring Tool. Reamer. 


groove dress off the 64th of an in. half the dis- 
tance round. Finish by filing up the face of the 
the lips on a line through the middle on the end; 
next harden and temper. Rose reamers should 
be made with square ends, with the corners re- 
moved, lips cut about9 to the in. on the end, 
and a little hooking, with a temper like other 
reamers. 

SANDIRONS, Finishing. — The buff wheels 
should be well balanced after covered. Let the 
wheel be covered with thick leather before cov- 
ering with emery. Get a good surface on the 
article from a wheel covered with No. 70 emery. 
Mix flour of emery with melted beeswax, and 
stir in till it is thick. When the mass is cool, 
rub it on a newly covered wheel with No. 80 
emery. Then set the wheel running, and hold 
on a flint to smooth it until the surface is suffic- 
iently fine. 

SCRAPERS. — All work should be fitted as 
true as possible before being scraped with the 
flat scraper, which is intended for flat surfaces 
only. For hollow work, curves, etc., the ; round 
scraper is the best, the 3 cornered being least ef- 
ficient. Part of the blade of a broken saw makes. 
a good scraper; but it is difficult to cut it into 
the required form. The best way is to mark it. 
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out to the size wanted; then place the blade or 
steel plate in a vise whose chaps shut close, 
placing the mark even with the face of the vise, 
and the part to be cut off to waste, above the 
vise; then, with a cold chisel, holding it close 
to the vise, and rather inclined upwards, begin 
at one end of the steel plate, and with a sharp 
blow of the hammer it will cut it. Keep going 
on, and you will cut it to the shape required ; 
rind the edges of the scraper level, and finish 
y rubbing it on Turkey stone. 

SCREW-CUTTING DIES. — In making dies for 
screw cutting, they should be lapped with a 
taper tap, as they cut more easily and wear 
longer than when cut straight, and then tapered 

off to make the screw 
“take.” Very fine thread- 
ed screws cut well with 
straight dies. Small dies 
should only have 8 lips 
in them. Dies from }+ 
to 4 in. should have 4 
lips in them. Dies from 
# to 1 in. should have 
6 lips in them; and dies 
from] in.to 1}in. should 

: is . have 7 lips in them. The 
Die for Screw Cutting. cuts through dies should 
be only twice the depth of the thread to free 
themselves from chips; when cut too deep they 
are liable to break on the face. Harden and 
draw to a straw color. 

SCREW-CUTTING DIES, To Ease when Tight. 
—Supply them with fine emery and oil, and work 
them backward and forward in their place along 
the travel. 

SCREW-CUTTING DIES, To Fit to Quadrants. 
—When the dies or quadrants are to be hard- 
ened, make them a shade too small to allow for 
swelling during the process of hardening. 

SCREW-CUTTING DIES, To Renew Worn-out. 
— Slightly close the holes by swaging; fill the 
clearance-holes with Babbitt-metal, and recut 
them with the hub. 

SCREW-CUTTING GAUGE. — The Brown & 
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ard for grinding tools to cut threads according 
to the system recommended for adoption by the 
Franklin Institute of Philadelphia. The angles 
are 60°, and the flat surfaces at top and bottom 
of threads are equal to $ of the pitch. 

SCREW-CUTTING, Gearing Lathe for. — Every 
screw-cutting lathe contains a long screw called 
the lead screw, which feeds the carriage of the 
lathe while cutting screws ; upon the end of this 
screw is placed a gear to which is transmitted 
motion from another gear placed on the end of 
the spindle; these gears contain a different num- 
ber of teeth for the purpose of cutting different 
threads, and the threads are cut a certain num- 
ber to the in. from 1 to 50. To find the proper 
gears to cut a certain number of threads to the 
In., first multiply the number of threads to cut 
to the in., by any small number (4 for instance); 
this will give the proper gear to put on the lead 
screw ; with the same number, 4, multiply the 
number of threads to the in. in the lead screw, 
and this will give the proper gear to put on the 
spindle. Always multiply the number of threads 
to be cut first. Most small lathes are made 
with a stud geared in the spindle, which runs 4 
as fast as the spindle, and in finding the gears 
for these lathes, first multiply the number of 
threads to be cut, and then multiply the num- 
ber of threads on the lead screw, as double the 
number it is. : 

SCREW-CUTTING HAND-STOCK DIES. — Dies 
for use in hand-stocks are cut from hubs of a 
larger diameter than the size of bolt the dies are 
intended to cut; this being done to cause the 
dies to cut at the cutting edges of the teeth 
which are at or near the centre of each die, so 
that the threads on each side of each die act as 
guides to steady the dies and prevent them from 
wobbling; the result is that the angle of the 
thread in the dies is not the correct angle for the 
thread of the bolt, even when the dies are the 
closest together; and hence taking the finishing 
cuts on the thread, although the dies are nearer 
the correct angle when in that position than in 
any other. A little practice at cutting threads 
with stocks and dies demonstrates that the tops 
of the threads on a bolt cut by them are larger 
than was the diameter of the bolt before the 
thread was commenced to be cut, from the 

ressure placed on the sides of the thread of the 
bolt by the sides of the thread on the dies, in 
consequence of the difference in their angles; 
which pressure compresses the sides of the bolt 
thread and causes an increase in diameter. The 
variation of angle in adjustable dies prevents a 
square thread being cut by them, and they do 
not cut a good V-thread. In the case of a solid 
die, the teeth or threads are cut by a hub the 
correct size, and stand at the proper angle; 
each diameter in the depth of the teeth of the 
die cuts the corresponding diameter on the bolt, 
and there is no strain upon the sides ofthe thread 
save that due to the force necessary to cut the 
metal of the bolt thread. 

SCREW-CUTTING SQUARE THREADS. — For 
cutting square threads, the tool here represented 
is used. The point at Cis made thicker than 
the width at D to give the sides clearance from 


Sharpe gauge is intended to be used as a stand- | the sides of the thread. At B it is made thin- 
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ner to give the tool clearance, and deeper to 
compensate for lack of substance in thickness. 
The top face may, for wrought-iron or steel, be 
ground hollow, C being the highest point, to 
make it cut cleaner; while, when held far out 


(ae Se» 


Tool for Cutting Square Threads. 


from the tool-post for use on brass-work, the 
face, C D, may be ground at an incline, of 
which Cis the lowest point, which will prevent 
the tool springing intothe work. If the pitch 
of the screw to be cut is coarse, a tool nearly $ 
width of space between one thread and the next 
should be employed, to avoid the spring which 
a tool of full width would undergo. After 
several cuts the tool must be moved laterally 
to the amount of its width, and cuts taken off 
as before until the tool has cut deeper than be- 
fore being moved, when it must be placed back 
into its first position, and the process repeated 
until the required depth of thread is attained. 
The illustration represents a thread or screw 
during the process of cutting; a a a isthe groove 
taken out by the 
cuts before the 
tool was moved; 
B B the first cut 
taken afterit was 
moved; e¢ the 
point to which 
the cut, B, is 
supposed to 
have traveled. The tool used having been a little 
less than 4 the proper width of the space of the 
thread, the thread will be left with more than 
its proper thickness, which is done to allow 
finishing cuts to be taken upon its sides, for 
which purpose the knife tool is used, and placed 
true, so as to cut both sides of the thread of an 
equal angle to centre line of screw. Adjustable 
dies, which take more than one cut to make a 
full thread, should never be used in cases where 
a solid die will answer, because adjustable dies 
take every cut at a different angle to the centre 
line of bolt. 

SCREW THREADS.—Screw threads are em- 
ployed for 2 principal purposes, for securing and 
for transmitting motion. There are in use in 
machine shop practice 4 forms of screw threads : 
1. The sharp V-thread shown in Fig. 1, in com- 
mon use in the United States, 2. The U.S. stand- 
ard thread, the Sellers’ thread, or the Franklin 
Institute thread, as it is sometimes called, all 3 
designations signifying the same form of thread. 
This thread was originally proposed by Wm. Sel- 
lers, and afterward recommended by the Frank- 
lin Institute. It was finally adopted as a stand- 
ard by the U. S. Navy Department. This form 
is shown in Fig. 2.. 8. The Whitworth or Eng- 
lish standard thread shown in Fig. 3, sometimes 
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thread shown in Fig. 4, used in all countries for 
coarse pitches and for transmission of motion. 


Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2. 


Screw Threads. 


The sharp V-thread, Fig. J, has its sides at an 
angle of 60° one to the other, or each side of the 
thread is at an angle of 60° to the axial line of the 
bolt. The U.S. Standard, Fig. 2, is formed by di- 
vidingthe depth ofthesharp V-threadinto8 equal 
divisions and taking offone of the divisions at the 
top and filling in another at the bottom, so as 
to leave a flat place at the top and bottom. The 
Whitworth thread, Fig. 3, has its sides at an 
angle of 55° to each other, or to the axial line 
of the bolt. In this the depth of the thread is 
divided into 6 equal parts, and the sides of the 
thread joined by arcs of circles that cut off one 
of these parts at the top and another at the bot- 
tom of the thread. The centres from which 
these ares are struck, are located on the second 
lines of division, as denoted by the dots. Screw 
threads are designated by their pitch or the 
distance between the threads. Mongrel, or 4 
V, 4 square threads, are made for great wear, 
and should be cut the depth of their pitch, and 
for extraordinary wear may be cut 1} the depth 
of the pitch. The point and the bottom of the 
grooves should be in width }the depth of their 
pitch. What is meant here by the point of the 
thread, is the outside surface; the bottom of 
the groove is the groove between the threads. 
In cutting these threads use a tool about the 
shape of the thread, and in thickness about 1-5 
less than the thread is when finished. As it is 
impossible to cut the whole surface at once, cut it 
indepth about 1-16 at a time; then chip off the 
sides of the thread, and continue in this way alter- 
nately until at the depth required. Make a gauge 
of the size required between the threads, and 
finish by scraping with water. It is best tc 
leave such screws as these © little large until 
after they are cut, then tuz. offa light chip to 
size them; this leaves them true and nice. 
SOLDERING. — Soldering, or uniting the sur- 
faces of metals by means of a more fusible meta) 
or alloy, is one of the indispensable arts, and 
one which, once thoroughly understood, is inval- 
uable to every mechani¢ian, whatever his branch 


termed the round top and bottom thread. To a | of mechanics may be. dt is the purpose of this 
gmall extent it is usedin the U.S. 4. Thesquare | article to describe such of the processes for sole 
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dering as may be of the most general applica- 
tion. A few solders, the metal to which they 


Fig. 1. 


— 
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Soldering. 


are applied, and their appropriate fluxes are tabu- 
lated below. 


NAME. COMPOSITION. 
Soft, coarse....... see Din, 1s Lead; 2. 
<s DE. 6.0 ee te hs 
CO RAST DIG: fc4 sah. oP eh ase SS a SaBise Le 
IPG@WtOreOn Soc .aat ocinsauaaenents ie: See es ny, tas 
Spelters softs. .ccsceceses non Copper, 1; Zine, 1. 
oe NAL ss nscale ars eae rape 
Silver: fines. yc. ceee Oe Copper, 23.45 
SS COMMON. 6... covets {ores Ae ee Copper, 30; 


‘¢ for Brass and Iron..Silver1; Brass1l. 
‘6 more fusible......... i Os aA b vice 


3 
‘ Gold, 18 Carats fine, 66.6. 
Gold; for 18 Carat Gold... Silver, 16.7; Copper, 16.7. 


bs” “MOTe: fUSIDIO........si00:<015 Same asabove witha trace 
of Zine. 

Platina s ssis5 32 ccisje sto ojerajes 0g Fine Gold. 

MATERIAL TO BE SOLDER. FLUX. 
SOLDERED. " ; 

Tin { Soft, coarse or | Rosin or Zinc, 
ee ee ee ee ey Fine. $, i] . 

Wieagl sa.. vovieies sake Soft, coarse. Rosin. 


Brass, Copper, { 


Iron and Zinc.. Soft, coarse. Zine.,Chiz 


Pewterer’s or } Rosin or Zine, 


RGWitere.cacuciesirs fusthle: Chl. 

BYSGS iri cccevavcet cle Spelter, soft Borax. 
ae oe or se 

Copper and Iron hard. 66 


es 
Any Silver S. 
GOTO RE. No ka eesien oe Gold, 8. hd 
Ati UNS cs cts ae Fine Gold $6 


The chloride of zine solution is prepared by 
cutting zine in muriatic acid to repletion, and 
diluting with an equal quantity of water. For 
iron, a small quantity of sal ammoniac may be 
added. For large work, where spelter is used, 
it is powdered and mixed with pulverized bor- 
ax, the mixture made into a paste with water 
and applied with a brush. Soft solders are 
fused with a copper, or blowpipe aftér the ap- 
plication of the flux. While the work is hot 
and the solder fluid, surplus may be removed 


with a moist brush. A mat joint may be made 
between closely-fitting surfaces by placing a 
piece of tin foil between the parts, and fusing in 
a blowpipe flame. For small work spelter and 
silver solders are fused by means of the blowpipe; 
the work being laid upon acharcoal or piece of 
pumice stone. It is often desirable to flank the 
work with an additional piece of charcoal, to 
economize the flame, as well as that resulting 
from coal. If the work is inconvenient to clasp 
or rivet together, or to wire it, it may be kept 
in place upon the coal by tacks forced in at 
points where they will be effectual. When 
tacks are unavailable, parts may be held by wire 
loops and stays. (See Fig. 1.) If part of the 
work has been already done, and it is desired to 
unite pieces having parts previously soldered, 
in close proximity, these may be held in any 
position, and the joints already soldered pre- 
vented from melting by encasing the work in the 
following manner (see F%g. 2): Take equal parts 
plaster Paris and fine, sharp sand; add_ suf- 
ficient water to make a batter, and imbed the 
work in it, leaving the entire joint to be solder- 
ed and the adjacent parts exposed. Do not get 
the plaster into the joint, as it will prevent the 
solder flowing. It is difficult to hold the various 
parts to be united so as to apply the plaster; 
these may be put into position and fastened 
temporarily by means of a drop of wax, which, 
when the work is encased and the plaster sets, 
may be melted out and the flux and solder ap- 

lied. In every case the flux should be brushed 
Into the joints before placing the work on its 
support. A convenient way of preparing flux 
for small work is to rub a piece of borax with a 
few drops of water on a slab until it appears 
like paste; this should be applied tothe work 
with a camel’s hair pencil. Small pieces of 
solder are dipped into the borax paste and put 
on the joints of the work. A pair of tweezers 
will be convenient for this. When the job is 
encased, as in Fig. 2, it may be placed in a 
common fire until it has nearly attained a red 
heat, when, on applying the blowpipe, the 
solder will flow with little expenditure of time 
and breath. Work too large to be readily sold- 
ered by the means noticed, may be done ina 
charcoal fire with a blast; even a common fire 
may be made to answer the purpose. Brazing 
or hard soldering must not be tried in a fire, or 
with coals or tools which have the least trace 
of soft solder or lead about them; neither must 
the brazing of work previously soft soldered be 
attempted. A neglect of these cautions insures 
failure. A wash of clay applied to surfaces not 
to be joined, prevents the flow of solder. The 
vitrified flux may by removed by boiling the 
articles a few moments in dilute sulphuric acid; 
this is best done in a copper vessel. 

SOLDERING WITHOUT HEAT. — Brass filings, 
2 oz.; steel filings, 2 0z; fluoric acid, }0z; put 
the filings in the acid, and apply the solution to 
the parts to be soldered, after cleaning the 
parts in contact; then dress together. Keep 
the fluoric acid in lead or earthen vessels. 

SOLDER, To Remove Zinc and Iron from. — 
Digest the metal in grains in diluted sulphuric 
acid. The acid will dissolve the zine first, the 
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iron next, and all traces of these metals by sub- 
sequent washing. 

URFACES, To Protect from Moisture. — In- 
close them in tight compartments containing 
lumps of quicklime. 

TOOLS, Cutting versus Scraping. —A tool will 
either cut or scrape, according to the position 
in which it is held, as, for instance, below the 
line A in the illustration. Line A is in each case 
one drawn from the centre of the work to the 
point of contact between the tool edge and the 
work, C being the work, and B the tool. The 

- - angle of the top 
VA face of the tool va- 
ries in each case 
with the line A. 
In position 1, the 
tool is a cutting 
one; in 2, it isa 
scraper; in 3, it is 
a tool which is a 


Cutting and Scraping. cutter and scraper 
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| off clean, if desired, as from a knife blade; or it 


may be thinned with coal oil or benzine. 
TOOLS, Spring of. — To obviate the spring of 
tools which must, of neces- mo 
sity, be held out along way 
from the tool post, the ful- 
ecrum off which the tool 
springs must be adjusted so 
as not to stand in advance 
of the tool’s cutting edge. 
TOOLS, Steadying and 
Centreing.—The method of 
centreing in Fig. Z is most 
common where the lathe is 
fitted with an engine rest. 
A forked tool, A, is clamp- 
ed in the tool-post so that 
a line drawn from the point °° ; iy ener 
of the tail centre will ak foal would peng: D. 
the angle of the fork. A line perpendicular to 
square-pointed centre, G, part of the tool. 
is inserted in the tail spindle and moved against 


Spring Tool. 
a, fulcrum; B, work 
to be cut; C, line in 


combined, since it will perform both functions at | the end of the rod being centred with a slight 


one and the same time; and in 4 it is a good cut- 
ting tool, the shapes and angles of the tools 
being the same in each case. 

TOOLS, Keeping. — When tools are clean and 
bright, they may be kept so by wiping, before 
putting them away, with a cloth dipped in 
melted paraftine. The following is a simple prep- 
aration to prevent tools from rusting: Slowly 
melt together 6 or 8 parts lard to I of rosin, 
stirring till cool. This remains semi-fiuid, al- 
ways ready for use, the resin dag rancid- 
ity and supplying an air-tight film. Rubbed 
on a bright surface thinly it protects and pre- 
serves the polish effectually, and it can be wiped 
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| pressure, the tool, A, at the same time moved 
forward by the screw of the engine rest until the 
rod turns smoothly. in the fork and the square- 
pointed centre has found the centre of the rod ; 
the tail spindle is then moved forward until the 
cavity is sufficiently deep to permit of starting 
the centre drill. Theangle of square centre, G, 
for hard material, should be a little more ob- 
tuse than in Fig. 4 In any case it should be 
of good material and well tempered. In Fig. 2 
a centreing tool takes the place of the engine 
rest and fork in Fig. 1. The part B is fitted in 
the place of the ordinary tool-rest, and the jaw, 
C, which has in it a V-shaped notch, is hinged to 
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she part Bat D. A screw, EF, passes through 
the upper end of the part B and bears against 
the jaw C. After what has been said in connec- 
tion with the engine rest, the manner of using 
this contrivance will be understood. In Fig. 3 
the hand tool, /’, is employed for steadying the 
shaft and bringing it to a centre. This tool is 


bent to form a right-angled notch for receiving 
the shaft, and when in use is supported by the 
tool-rest. Work too large to be readily centred 
in this manner is often centred approximately 
by means of the universal square in Fig. 5. A 
diametrical line is drawn along the tongue of the 
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uniformity in everything, the centre gauge, Fig. 
7, should be used for getting the required angle 
on the lathe centres and on the drills used in 
centreing. The matter of steadying long, slen- 
der rods being turned in the lathe is often per- 
plexing; it may be done tolerably well as in 
Fig. & The fork, H, is supported by the stand- 
ard, I, which is inserted in the socket of the rest 
support, J. The device, Fig. 2, may be used in 
a similar way. F%g. 9 represents a steady rest. 
For light work it may be made of wood, the up- 
right secured to the cross-piece, L, which rests 
upon the lathe bed. The slotted pieces, M, are 
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square, the work is then turned through of a 4} 
revolution, and another line drawn. The inter- 
section of these lines will be the centre approx- 
imately. This point may now be marked with 
a centre punch, and the work may be tested in 
alathe. If found to revolve truly on the cen- 
tres it may be drilled, otherwise the centre must 
be corrected with the centre punch and the 
work tested in the lathe. After centreing by 
any of these methods, the centre must be drill- 
ed and countersunk with a suitable tool so that 
it will fit the lathe centre as in Fig. 6. The an- 
gle of the lathe centres should be 60°. To insure | 


of 


adjustable lengthwise to accommodate size and 

osition of shaft. When required to support a 
bak not round, the sleeve, WV, Fig. 10, is used. 
It slips over the shaft and revolves in the steady 
rest. The bar is centred by the screws O. The 
device, Fig. 11, is used where a hollow mandrel 
lathe is not at hand. A piece of gas-pipe, Q, is 
held by the chuck, P, and secured a set screw 
in the sleeve, B, which is journaled in the stand- 
ard, S, and carries the chuck, 7. This arrange- 
ment may be employed by turning the ends ¢ 
long rods where not desirable to put them ° 
ularly on the certres ot the lathe. 
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TOOLS, Turning.—For turning balance wheels, 
or squaring up large surfaces, use a round end 
tool constructed well tapering to cut from the 
side. The best tool for turning small shafting 
isa diamond point tool; for heavy shafting use 
around end tool, shaped to stand high like a 
diamond point and to cut full and free from the 
side. For cutting off a shaft, use a tool shaped 
thin and having the tapering down the reverse 
of turning tools. For cutting a V-thread screw 
use a V-thread tool, with the points ground to 
lean down when finished, so as to prevent run- 
ning and destroying both the tool and the work. 
For cutting a square thread screw, the best way 
is to use a square point tool about } the thick- 
ness of the thread you intend to cut, and finish 
with another the exact size of the 
thread. In cutting a thread within 
a hole apply the same method. For 
boring ut a hole use a lathe bo- 
ring tool with the end turned on a 
right angle to the left, and the point 
turned up hooking. The side for 
wrought iron,should, for light work, 
be hardened right out; temper toa 
straw color for heavy work. For 
heavy work on a slotting machine, 
temper to a brownish purple, and 
grind so that the cutting edge first 
strikes the cut near the body of the 
tool, and not at the point ends; use 
at a speed of about 10 ft. per minute. 
(See Side Tools in Iron.) Milling 
tools or cutters ought to be chucked 
to fit loosely on the arbor, so that 
they may not prove to be too small 
for after hardening. Now turn them 
to within a 82nd of an in. of the re- 
quired thickness, andagain heat prev- 
ious to finishing. (See illustrations 
on page before this. 

WIRE GAUGES. — The want of 
uniformity in common wire gauges 
is well known; but if they all agreed 
with published tables of sizes, there 
would still exist objections to their 
use, as the variations between differ- 
ent numbers are irregular. This will 
be seen by reference to the diagram. 
The 2 lines A Cand B C meeting at 
C, represent the opening of an angu- 
lar gauge. The divisions on the line 
A Cshow the size of wire by the 
Birmingham gauge, those on the 
line B C by the new standard Amer- 
ican gauge. Wire to be measured 
by such a gauge, is passed into the 
angular opening till it touches on 
both sides, the division at the point of 
contact indicating the number. Thus, 
No. 26, old gauge, would be No, 25 by the new. 
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The angular principle is used in the cut. It is 
proposed to make gauges to correspond with 
the new standard. The divisions on the line 
A Care irregular, while those on BC increase 
by aregular geometrical progression. This prin- 
ciple is thought to be the true one for the con- 
struction of a gauge. The annexed table gives 
the dimensions of each size of several of the 
gnuges in ordinary use, and show the necessity 
of the adoption of a common standard by which 
the confusion now existing may be avoided. 
DIMENSIONS OF SIZES IN DECIMAL PARTS 
OF AN INCH. 
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WHETSTONES. — For oil on whetstonces, a 
mixture of glycerine and alechol may be used. 
The proportions vary according to the instru- 
ment operated on. Anarticle with a large sur- 
facesharpens best witha limpid liquid, as 3 parts 
of glycerine to 1 part of alcohol. Fora graying 
tool, it is necessary to employ glycerine pure, 
with but 2 or 3 drops of alcohol. 
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REMARKS. — Alloys of metals differing in | lowest temperature at which union will take 


fusibility, are made by adding the more fusi- 
ble, either in a melted state or in small portions 
at a time, to the other melted or heated to the 


place between them. The mixture is usually 
effected under a flux, or some material that will 
promote liquefaction, and prevent unnecessary 
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exposure to the air. Thus, in melting lead and 
tin together for solder, resin or tallow is thrown 
upon the surface; in tinning copper the surface 
is rubbed with sal ummoniac; and in combin- 
ing some metals, powdered charcoal is used. 
Quicksilver combines with many metals in the 
cold, forming amalgams. 

AMALGAM. — Mercury unites with many of 
the metals by contact, and with some, as gold, 
silver, tin and lead, in certain proportions without 
losing fluidity. In a few cases, as with potassium, 
this union is attended with violence and the 
production of light and heat. Most of these 
compounds may be formed by agitating or rub- 
bing the mercury with the other metal in the 
state of filings or small fragments, either with 
or without heat; or with the easily fusible met- 
als, by adding itto themin the melted state, care 
being taken in both eases that the heat be not 
sufficient to volatilize the mercury. Some 
amalgams are solid and crystalline; others are 
fluid. Of the latter, several crystallize after a 
time, being probably merely solutions of the 
solid amalgams in excess of mercury. The 
amalgams of gold, silver, tin, zine, etc., are em- 
ployed in gilding, silvering, dentistry, ete. 

AMALGAMATING SALT.—This is a mercury 
salt with 3 acids, and is composed of the sulph- 
ate, nitrate and bichloride of this metal. It is 
liquid, colored, dense, and gives in water a yel- 
low precipitate which is dissolved by an excess 
of acid. It produces a violet stain on the skin, 
and amalgamates copper and its alloys rapidly. 
It is used for amalgamating the zines of batter- 
ies and dispenses with metallic mercury ; it is 
easily applied, and prevents much trouble in 
gilding works. It is prepared by boiling the 
nitrate of binoxide of mercury upon an excess 
of a powder composed of equal parts of bisulph- 
ate and bichloride of mercury; the liquor only, 
remaining after cooling, is used. 

AMALGAM, Electrical. — Used to cover cush- 
ions of electrical machines. A little of the pow- 
der is poured on paper, crushed smooth with a 
flat knife, and spread thinly on the surface of 
the cushion, previously slightly smeared with 
tallow; or, the powder may be rubbed down 
with a little tallow, prior to the application of 
it. 1.Take zine and grain tin, each, 1 0z.; melt 
in an iron ladle; remove it from the fire, and 
add of mercury, hot, 8 0z.; stir the whole to- 
gether with an iron rod; pour it into a well- 
chalked box, and agitate it violently until cold ; 
or, instead of this, it may be stirred until cold, 
and then powdered. Preserve in a corked glass 
bottle. — 2. Zinc, 2 0z.3; grain tin, 1 0z.; bees- 
wax, $ oz.; melt; add of mercury, 6 0z.; pro- 
ceed as before. — 8. Zine, 2.0z.; mercury, 5 oz. 

AMALGAM, Gilding. — Grain gold, 1 part; 
mercury, 8 parts; put them into a ladle, and 
apply a gentle heat, using a smooth piece of 
iron as a stirrer; when solution is complete 
pour it out on asmooth slab. Used to gild brass. 
copper, etc., in the common process of wash or 
fire gilding. A less proportion of gold is used 
when a cheap gilding is required; as by increas- 
ing the quantity of the mercury the same weight 
4 the metal may be extended over a larger sur- 

ace. 
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AMALGAM, Silvering Globes. —Pare kad and 

grain tin, each, 1 0z.; melt in a clean ladle and 
,add 1 oz. bismuth; skim off the dross, remove 

the ladle from the fire, and before the metal sets 
add 1 oz. quicksilver; stir well, avoiding the 
fumes. 

ANTI-FRICTION METALS.—1. ( Badbbitt’s well- 
known Anti-Attrition Metal.) Copper, 4 lbs.; 
regulus of antimony, 8 ]bs.; Banca tin, 96 Ibs.— 
2. Grain zine, 74 lbs.; purified zine, 74 lbs.; an- 
timony, 1 1b. —8. Zine, 17 parts; copper, 1 part; 
antimony, 1} parts. This possesses unsurpassable 


anti-friction qualities, and does not require the 
piece of outer casings of harder metal. —4. 

3lock tin, 8 Ibs.; antimony, 2 lbs.; copper, 1 1b. 
Ifthe metal be too hard, soften by adding lead. 
— 5. Melt in acrucible 14 Ibs. copper, and, 


while the copper is melting, melt ina ladle 25 
Ibs. tin and 3 of antimony, nearly red hot; pour 
the 2 together, and stir until rearly cool. This 
makes the finest kind of lining metal.—6. Lead, 
100 lbs.; antimony, 15 Ibs.—7. (or Bearings to 
Sustain Great Weights.) Copper, 1 1b.; zine, $ 
oz.; tin, 24 oz. — 8 (Hard Bearings for Ma- 
chinery.) Copper, 11b., tin. 2 oz. — 9. (Lining 
Metal for Boxes of Railway Cars.) Mix tin, 
24 lbs.; copper, 4 lbs.; antimony, 8 lbs.; then add 
tin, 72 lbs. — 10. (Lining Metal for Locomo- 
tive Axle Trees.) Copper, 86.08; tin, 13.97. 

ANTI-FRICTION METAL, Lining Boxes with.— 
The article to be lined, having been cast with a 
recess for the lining, is to be nicely fitted toa 
former, which is made of the same shape as the 
bearing. Drilla hole forthe reception of the metal 
4 to#in. Coat over the part not to be tinned with 
a clay wash, wet the part to be tinned with alco- 
hol, and sprinkle on it powdered sal ammoniac; 
heatit till a fume arises from the sal amimoniac, 
and then immerse in melted Banca tin, taking 
care not to heat it so that it will oxidize. After 
the article is tinned, should it have a dark color, 
sprinkle sal ammoniac on it, which will make it 
a bright silver color. Cool gradually in water; 
then take the former, to which the article has 
been fitted, and coat it with a thin clay wash and 
warm it till dry; heat the article until the tin be- 
gins to melt, lay it on the former and pour in 
the metal, which should not be so hot as to oxi- 
dize, through the drilled hole, giving it a head, 
so that as it shrinks it will fillup. After it has 
sufficiently cooled remove the former. A shorter 
method may be adopted when the work is light 
enough to handle quickly; namely, when the 
article is prepared for tinning, immerse in the 
lining metal instead of the tin, brush lightly 
in order to remove the sal ammoniac from the 
surface, place immediately on the former and 
line at the same heating. 

BELL METAL. — Castings in bell metal are 
more or less brittle; and, when recent, are of a 
dark ash gray to grayish white, which is darkest 
in the more cupreous varieties, in which it turns 
somewhat on the yellowish red or blush red. The 
larger the proportion of copper the deeper the 
tone. The addition of tin, iron, or zine, causes 
them to give out their tones sharper. Bismuth 
and lead are added to modify the tone, which 
each metal affects differently. The addition of 
antimony and bismuth is frequently made to 
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give a crystalline grain to the alloy. All these 
additions are prejudicial to the sonorousness of 
bells, and of doubtful utility. Rapid refrigera- 
tion increases the sonorousness of all these alloys. 
Where the quality of tone is the chief object 
care should be taken to use commercially pure 
copper. The presence of a lead or any similar 
metal lessens sonorousness, while that of silver 
increases it. The specific gravity of a large bell 
is seldom uniform; nor can the sp. gr. from any 
given proportion of its constituent metals be ex- 
actly caleulated,owing to many interfering cir- 
cumstances. The nearer this uniformity 1s ap- 
proached, or chemical combination is complete, 
the more durable and finer toned will be the 
bell. In general it is necessary to take about 
1-10th more metal than the weight of the in-' 
tended bell in order to allow for waste and 
scorification during the operations of fusing and 
casting. A cracked bell which gives a jarring 
sound may be improved by sawing or filing the 
ruptured edges so that they are not brought to- 
ether by the vibration of the blow. The fol- 
owing are some of the formule used for bell 
metal: 1. Copper, 72 ied tin, a parts ; iron, 
1} parts. Used for bells of small clocks or pen- 
dules. — 2. ee 72 parts; tin, 26 parts; zine; 
2 parts. Used for small bells. — 8. Copper, 70 
arts; tin, 26 parts; zine, 2 parts. Used for 
ells of repeating watches. —4. Melt together 
copper, 100 parts; tin, 25 parts. After being 
cast into the required object, it should be made 
red hot, and then plunged into cold water toim- 
part the requisite degree of sonorousness. For 
cymbals and gongs. — 5. Melt together copper, 
80 parts; tin, 20 parts. When cold it has to be 
hammered out with frequent annealing. — 6. 
Copper, 78 parts; tin, 22 parts. This is superior 
to the former, as it can be rolled out. For tom- 
toms and gongs. — 7. Melt together copper, 72 
parts ; tin, 26 to 56 parts ; iron, 1.44 part. Used 
in making the bells of pendules or ornamental 
clocks. 

BRITANNIA METAL, or PEWTER. — 1. Plate 
brass, bismuth, antimony, and tin, equal parts, 
melted together, and the resulting doy added 
at discretion to melted tin, until it acquires the 
proper color and hardness. — 2. To the alloy. 
‘eagle as in 1, add 1-5 of its weight of metal- 
ic arsenic, before mixing it with the melted tin. 
— 8. Antimony, 1 part; brass, 4 parts; tin, 5 
or 6 parts; melted together.—4. Tin, 150 parts, 
copper, 3 parts; antimony, 10 parts. — 5. Tin, 
464 parts; copper, 1 part; antimony, 3 parts.— 
6. (For Casting.) Tin, 100 parts; hardening (tin, 
105 parts; copper, 2 parts; antimony, 12 parts), 
5 parts; antimony, 5 parts. —7. (For Handles.) 
Tin, 140 parts; copper, 2 parts; antimony, 5 

arts. — 8. (For Lamps, Pillars and Spouts.) 

in, 75 parts; copper, 1 part; antimony, 3% parts. 
— 9. (For Registers.) 'Tin, 25 parts; antimony, 
2 parts; hardening, 2 parts. — 10. (For Spin- 
ning.) Tin, 25 parts; antimony, 1 part; harden- 
ing, 1 part. — 11. (ae Spoons.) Tin, 20 parts; 
antimony, 2 parts; hardening, 1 part.—12. (For 
Spouts.) Tin, 463 parts; copper, 1 part; anti- 
mony, 2 parts. 

BRITANNIA METAL, Hardening for. — Tin, 1 
part; copper, 2 parts. 
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BRONZE. — On the small scale this alloy is 
prepared in crucibles ; but for statues and large 
works on reverberatory hearths. The fusion of 
the mixed metals is conducted rapidly under 
pounded charcoal, and the midlet mass fre- 
quently stirred to produce a perfect mixture 
before casting. 

BRONZE, Aluminium.—1. 100 parts copper and 
10 aluminium, measured by weighing, when 
combined, isa durablealloy, which may be forged 
and worked in the same manner as copper, and 
is the same color as pale gold. — 2. 80 parts 
ecpper, 19 zinc, and 1 aluminium, form a good 
durable alloy. 

BRONZE, Antique. —- Copper, 100 parts; Tin, 
7 parts; Lead, 7 parts. 

BRONZE, Blue. — The blue bronzes are pro- 
duced in the wet way by coloring white bronze 
with aniline blue. A white bronze made of 
pure English tin is boiled for 5 hours in a solu- 
tion of 20 grammes alum in 43 litres water; then 
washed clean and put into a porcelain dish, and 
covered with a solution of 13 grammes aniline 
blue in 13 litres alcohol, and stirred until dry; 
this manipulation repeated 6 or 8 times until ihe 
desired blue is obtained. When the bronze is 
dark enough it is washed in warm water, and 
before it is quite dry a large spoonful of petro- 
leum is poured upon each kilo of bronze, mixed, 
and the odor allowed to escape into the air fora 
few days. 

BRONZE, Brownish Gold. —This is made from 
fine clean iron filings by moistening repeatedly 
with alittle water and exposing them to the air, 
then boiling several timesand drying. It forms 
a deep rust-brown powder, which becomes in- 
tensely red if nitric acid is added in the last boil- 
ing. Itis elutriated to separate any metallic 
particles, and dried. By mixing this with imita- 
tion gold bronze, mosaic gold, copper bronze, 
and greenish bronze, separately or together, the 
most varied and different shades can be obtained. 

BRONZE, For Door Knobs. — The alloy used 
in bronze busts, door knobsand similar articles, 
is made of copper, 89 parts ; tin, 8 parts; zinc, 3 

arts. 
BRONZE, For Edge-Tools.—Copper, 100 parts; 
tin, 14 parts. When skilfully hardened and 
tempered this alloy is capable of receiving an 
edge nearly equal to that of steel. 

BRONZE, For Small Castings. — Copper, 95 
parts; tin, 4 parts; melt together. 

BRONZE, Gilding.—1. Copper, 82 parts; zinc, 
18 parts ; tin, 3 parts ; lead, 2 parts. — 2. Cop- 
per, 83 parts; zine, 17 parts; tin, 2 parts; lead, 

art. 

BRONZE, Imitation Silver. — Bismuth and tin, 
of each 2 lbs.; melt together and add 1 lb. of 
quicksilver; pound all into a powder. This is 
used as an imitation of silver bronze for plaster 
figures and other common purposes, in the same 
way as the aurum musivum is for gold colored 
articles. It may be used as spangles in sealing- 
wax; it must then be mixed when the resinous 
part of the wax is getting cold. 

BRONZE, Platinum. — Nickel, 100 parts, tin 
10 parts, platinum 1 park It is unoxidizable, 
and especially adapted for cooking utensils. 

BRONZE, Red. — Made by using the follow- 
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ing: 86 parts copper; 11 parts zinc; 3 parts tin. | mixed with boiling water. The work is to be 


BRONZE, Statuary. —1. Copper, 88 parts; 
tin, 9 pie zine, 2 parts; lead, 1 part.—2. Cop- 
per, 823 parts; zinc, 104 parts; tin, 5 parts; lead, 
2 parts. — 3. Copper, 90 parts; tin, 9 parts; 
lead, 1 part. — 4. Copper, 91 parts; tin, 9 parts. 

BRONZING BRASS BLACK. —1. Dip the ar- 
ticle bright in aquafortis ; rinse the acid off with 
clean water, and place it in the following mix- 
ture until it turns black: Hydrochloric acid, 12 
Ibs.; sulphate of iron, 1 1b.; and pure white arse- 
nic, 1 1p.; then take out, rinse in clean water, dry 
in sawdust, polish with black lead, and then lac- 
quer with green lacquer. 

BRONZING COPPER. — Dissolve in vinegar 2 
parts verdigris and 1 part sal ammoniac;_ boil, 
skim, and dilute with water, until white preci- 
pee ceases to fall; set in a pan the articles to 

e bronzed, made clean and free from grease; 
boil the solution briskly and pour over the ar- 
ticles inthe pan and boilthem briskly. A bright 
reddish brown color is acquired; but the articles 
should be frequently inspected, and removed as 
quickly as the desired shade is obtained; then 
repeatedly washed and dried. Thesolution must 
not be too strong, for then the bronze will come 
off by friction, or turn green on exposure to air. 

BRONZING COPPER ANTIQUE. — Dissolve in 
20 parts by weight of strong vinegar 3 parts car- 
bonate or hydrochlorate of ammonia, and 1, 
each, common salt, cream of tartar, and acetate 
of copper, and add some water. When an inti- 
mate mixture has been obtained, smear the cop- 
per object with it, and let it dry at the ordinary 
temperature for nearly 48 hours. After that 
time the object is covered with verdigris of var- 
ious tinges. Then brush the whole, especially 
the reliefs, with the waxed brush. If necessary, 
the raised parts are sct off with chrome yellow, 
or other suitable colors. Light touches with 
ammonia give a blue shade to the green por- 
tions, and carbonate of ammonia deepens the 
color of the parts on which it is laid. 

BRONZING ELECTROTYPES GREEN. — Steep 
the figure in a strong solution ofgalt or sugar or 
sal ammoniac, a few days; wash in water and 
allow to dry slowly; or suspend over a vessel 
containing a small quantity of bleaching pow- 
der, and cover over; the length of time it is al- 
lowed to remain will determine the depth of the 
color. 

BRONZING GAS FIXTURES.—1. Boil the work 
in strong lye, and scour it from all grease or old 
lacquer; pickle it in diluted nitric acid till clean 
(not bright); then dip in strong acid, and rinse 
through 4 or 5 waters; repeat the dip, till it is 
bright; next bind it very ee with some thin 
iron wire, and lay it in the strongest of the wat- 
ers you have used for rinsing. This will deposit 
a coat of copper overit if the water or pickle be 
not too strong; if such is the case the copper 
will only be deposited round where the wire 
touches. When the copper is of sufficient 
thickness wash it again through the waters, and 
dry it witha brush in some hot sawdust; box- 
dust is best, but if not at hand, oak, ash, or 
beech will do. It is now ready for bronzing. 
The bronze is a mixture of black lead and red 


painted over with this and dried, then brushed 
until it polishes. If there are black spots or 
rings on the work, another coat of the bronze 
will remove them. Lacquer the work with pale 
lacquer, or but very slightly colored, for if it is 
too deep it will soon chip off. — 2. Mix vine- 
gar or dilute sulphuric acid (1 part acid,12 water) 
with powdered black lead in a saucer or open 
vessel; apply this to the brass with a soft plate 
brush by gentle brushing. This will soon _as- 
sume a polish, and is fit for lacquering. The 
brass must be made slightly warmer than for 
lacquering only. The color, black or green, 
varies with the thickness of black lead. 
BRONZING GREEN. —1. (See Bronzing Gas 
Fixtures, 2.) — 2. Repeated applications to cop- 
eror brass of alternate washes of dilute acet- 
ic acid and exposure to the fumes of ammonia 
will give avery antique-looking green bronze; 
but a quick mode of producing a similar ap- 
pearance is often desirable. To this end thear- 
ticles may be immersed in a solution of 1 part 
perchloride of iron in 2 parts water. The tone 
assumes darkness with the length of immersion. 
Or the articles may be boiled in astrong solution 
of nitrate of copper. Or they may beimmersed 
in a solution of 2 oz. nitrate of iron, and 2 oz. 
hyposulphite of soda in 1 pt. water. Washing, 
drying, and burnishing complete the process. 
BRONZING GUN BARRELS, — 1. Chloride of 
antimony has been used for bronzing gun_bar- 
rels, and called, in consequence, bronzing salt. 
It is used for bronzing, mixed to a creamy con- 
sistence with olive oil; the iron is slightly heat- 
ed, dressed upon its surface with this mixture, 
and left until browning is produced. The 
sharpening of the chloride of antimony can be 
effected by adding a little nitric acid to the paste 
of olive oil and chloride of antimony, so as to 
hasten the operation. — 2. Aquafortis, 4 0z.3 
sweet spirit of nitre, 4 0z.; spirit of wine, 1 02z.; 
blue vitrol, 2 oz.; tincture of chloride of iron, 1 
0z.3; water, 40 0z.; dissolve the blue vitriol in 
the water; then add the other materials, and the 
water is warmed to dissolve the blue vitriol; let 
it get cold before adding the other materials. 
The burnishing and marking can be effected 
with the burnisher and scratch brush. The pol- 
ishing. is effected by rubbing with a piece of 
smooth, hard wood, called polishing wood; then 
varnished with shellac varnish, and polished 
with the hard wood polisher. Some prefer the 
brown produced by blue vitriol, 1 0z.; sweet 
ipo of nitre, 1 oz.; water, 200z. In any case, 
the surface of the iron must be cleaned, and ren- 
dered bright; it is then freed from grease by 
rubbing with whiting and water, or with pow- 
dered quicklime and water. The browning com- 
position is then placed on, and allowed to re- 
main 24 hours; it is thenrubbed off with a stiff 
brush. If not sufficiently browned, repeat the 
last process after browning. Clean the surface 
with hot water containing soda or potash, and, 
lastly, with boiling water, and dry it. The sur- 
face can be burnished and polished. Varnish 
with tinsmith’s lacquer, orwith gum shellac, 2 
oz.; dragon’s blood, 8 dr.; methylated spirits 


bronze, varied according to shade required, | of wine, 4 pts. The metal should be made hot 
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before applying this varnish, and will present an 
excellent appearance. If the varnish is not re- 
quired to color, but to preserve the actual tint 
produced by the browning fluid, leave out the 
dragon’s blood. 

BRONZING HARDWARE. — Brown bronze dip, 
for coating hat hooks and similar hardware arti- 
cles, is made of iron scales, 1 1b.; arsenic, 1 0z.; 
muriatic acid, 1 Ib.; zine, solid, 10 oz. The zine 
should be kept in only when the bath is used. 
The castings must be free from sand and grease. 

BRONZING LIQUID,—1. (Acid.) Cobalt, 4 
lbs., pulverize; sift through a fine sieve; put 
inastone pot; add4 gal. nitric acid, a little ata 
time, stirring frequently for 24 hours; add about 
5 gals. muriatic acid, or until the work comes 
out dark brown. — (Alkali.) Dissolve 5 lbs. 
nitrate of copperin 8 gals. water and 6 lbs. pear]- 
ash; add lor 2 pts. potash water; then add 
from 2 to 3 Ibs. sal ammoniac or until the work 
comes out the required color. 

BRONZING MEDALS AND COINS, — This 
gives to new metallic objects the appearance of 
old ones, especially to copper and its alloys. 1. 
The most simple bronze is obtained by applying 
uponthe cleansed ohio athin paste of water 
with equal parts of plumbago and peroxide of 
iron, with acertain proportion of clay. Then 
heat,and when the object is cold, brush in every 
direction fora long time with a middling stiff 
brush, which is frequently rubbed upon a block 
of yello, * wax, and afterwards upon the mixture 
of plumbago and peroxide of iron. This gives 
avery bright red bronze, suitable for medals 
kept in a show case. — 2. Dip the article into 
a mixture of equal parts perchloride and nitrate 
of sesquioxide or iron, heating until these salts 
are dry; then rub with the waxed brush as de- 
scribed. —8. Cleanse the article, and cover it 
with hydrosulphate of ammonia, which allow 
to dry, then brush with peroxide of iron and 
plumbago, and afterwards with the waxed brush. 
If the piece impregnated with hydrosulphate of 
ammonia is gently heated, a black bronze is ob- 
tained, which being uncovered at certain places 
produces a good effect. — 4. Clean and dip in 
xstrong aqueous solution of cupric chloride. 

BRONZING TIN. — Sulphate of iron and sul- 
phate of copper, each, 1 0z.; water, 1 pt.;  dis- 
solve; car the surface of the articles with it; 
jet them dry; then apply a solution of verdi- 
gris, 2 0z., dissolved in strong vinegar, } pt; when 
dry, polish with a soft brush, and either some 
plumbago or colcothar. Used for tin castings. 

BRONZING ZINC. — The zine to_be bronzed 
must receive an electro-deposit of brass, which 
isthen dipped into a weak solution of sulphate 
of copper for a red tinge. When dry, wet with 
a rag dipped into hydrosulphateof ammonia, or 
a solution of polysulphide of potassium, or pro- 
tochloride of copper dissolved in hydrochloric 
acid. After another drying, the surface is brush- 
ed over with a mixture of peroxide of iron and 
plumbago, according to tint desired. The brush 
may be wetted with essence of turpentine, which 
aids the adhesion of the powders. The raised 
parts are rubbed to uncover the brass. Atier- 
wards give a coat of colorless varnish. 


BULLET METAL. — 28 parts lead to 2 parts ar- 
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senic. For round shot the fused metal is dropped 
from a high elevation in a shot tower into a 
basin of water; or thrown down a stack of 
limited height, in which a strong draught of air 
is produced by a blast machine. 

CANNON METAL. — Tin, 10 parts ; copper, 90 
parts; melt. 

CASTINGS, Alloy for Defects in. — Lead, 9 
parts; antimony, 2 parts; bismuth, 1 part. This 
expands on cooling. 

CYLINDERS OF LOCOMOTIVES. Alloy for. — 
Copper, 88.63 parts; tin, 2.88 parts ; zine, 6.99 

arts. 

CYMBALS, Alloy for.— 100 parts of copper 
with about 25 of tin. To give this compound 
the sonorous property in the highest degree, the 
piece should be ignited after it is cast, and 
plunged immediately into cold water. 

FUSIBLE ALLOY. — 1. An alloy of 7} parts 
bismuth, 4 of lead, 13 of tin, and 2 of cadmium, 
melts at a temperature of 151° Fahr. There are 
several alloys of bismuth, lead and tin, which 
melt below the boiling point of water. The one 
which is simplest in composition, consists of 2 
parts bismuth, 1 of lead and 1 of tin. A bit of 
it dropped into boiling water becomes at once a 
melted globule. — 2. Tin, 8 parts; lead, 4 parts; 
bismuth, 3 parts; melt together, removing the 
scum. Used asa metal bath. — 8. Bismuth, 8 

arts; lead 5 parts; tin 3 parts. Used as a metal 

ath. — 4. Lead 3 parts, tin 2 parts, bismuth 5 
parts. This melts at 197° Fahr. — 6. (07 Ana- 
tomical Injections.) Melt together with a gentle 
heat 174 parts tin, 312 of lead, 514 of bismuth, 
with a little charcoal; remove from the fire, and 
add 100 parts of mercury, previously heated. It 
is fluid at 173°; solid at 140° Fahrenheit. 

GERMAN SILVER. — A well known alloy; the 
finer varieties nearly equal silver in whiteness 
and susceptibility of receiving a high polish, 
while they surpass it in durability. The follow- 
ing formule give the composition of German 
silver for various purposes: 1. Copper, 50 1bs.; 
zine, 25 lbs.; nidlel, 25 lbs.—2. (Second Quality, 
Sor Casting.) Copper, 50 lbs.; zine, 20 Ibs.; best 
pulverized nickel, 10 lbs. — 8. (Kor Rolling.) 

is a 60 1bs.; zine, 20 lbs.; nickel, 25 lbs. — 
4. (For Bells and other Castings.) Copper, 60 
lbs.; zine, 20 lbs.; nickel, 20 lbs.; lead, 31bs.; iron 
(that of tin plate is the a 2 lbs. — 5. (Mor 
Castings.) Lead, 3 parts; nickel, 20 parts; zine, 
20 parts; cap pe 60 parts; mix. — 6. (For Roll- 
ing.) Nickel, 5 parts; zine, 4 parts; copper, 12 
parts; mix. —7. Copper, 40.62 parts; zinc, 43.76 
parts; nickel, 15.62 parts. — 8. Copper, 41.47 
parts; zine, 26.08 parts; nickel, 82.35 parts. —9. 
Copper, 55.55 parts; zine, 5.55 parts; nickel, 88.90 
parts. — 10. Copper, 53.40 parts; zinc, 29.10 
parts; nickel, 17.50 parts. — 11. (Alfenide.) A 
trace of iron; copper, 59.60 parts; zinc, 30.80 
parts; nickel, 10.10 parts. —12. (Genuine Ger- 
man Silver). Iron, 24 parts; nickel, 814 parts ; 
zinc, 25} parts; copper, 403 parts; melt. 

GERMAN SILVER, To Melt.—Use a black lead 
crucible, cover with charcoal, and give a good 
white heat in a small crucible or meltirg furn- 


ace. 
GERMAN SILVER, To Polish.—Take 1 Ib. per- 
oxide of iron, pure, and put 4 into a wash basin, 
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pouring on water, and keeping it stirred until 
the basin is nearly full. While the water and 
crocus is in motion, pour off, leaving grit at the 
bottom. Repeat this a second time, pouring off 
with another basin. Cleanse out grit, and do 
the same with the other $. When the second lot 
is poured off, the crocus in the first will have 
settled to the bottom; pour off the water gently, 
take out the powder, and dry it, and put both 
when clear of grit and dried, into a box into 
which dust cannot get. If the silver work is 
dirty, rub the mixture of powder and oil on with 
the tingers, and then it will be known if any 
grit is on the work. If the work is not black, 
take a piece of chamois leather, and rub some 
dry crocus on, and when well rubbed, shake out 
the leather, and let the powder fall off that is 
not used, or rub it off with a brush. Do not put 
down the leather in the dust. 

GERMAN SILVER, Soldering. —To solder Ger- 
man silver, rub a lump of borax with a drop or 
so of wateron a slab, until a paste is produced. 
Clean the surfaces to be soldered and paint on 
the borax paste; dip the silver solder in the borax 
paste and place it in position on the work. Pin 
the work on acharcoal or piece of pumice stone, 
with common tacks, not tinned; direct the re- 
ducing flame of a blowpipe upon the work until 
it becomes red hot, then project it on the solder. 
The small silver 8 cent pieces make excellent 
solder for German silver, brass, copper, iron and 
steel. 

GILDING METAL. — The metal employed as a 
base for gilding is usually brass, or a mixture of 
brass and copper. The following proportions 
have been recommended: 1. Copper, 6 parts; 
brass, 1 part.—2. Copper, 4 parts; Bristol brass, 
1 part. — 8. Copper, 18 parts; old Bristol brass, 
3 parts; tin, 14 parts. 

GOLD MOSAIC.—Melt 1 Ib. tin in a crucible; 
add 3 lb. purified quicksilver to it; when cold, 
reduce to powder and grind with } lb. sal am- 
moniac and 7 oz. flour of sulphur, till thorough- 
ly mixed; they are then calcined in a matrass, 
and the sublimation of the other ingredients 
leaves the tin converted into the mosaic gold 
powder found at the bottom of the glass; re- 
move any black or discolored particles. The sal 
ammoniac must be white and clear, and the 
mercury of the utmost purity. When a deeper 
red is required, grind a small quantity of red 
lead with the above materials. 

GUN METAL.—An alloy containing 90.5 per 
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casting pieces of ordnance (sometimes erron- 
eously termed “brass guns”), also those parts 
of machinery which may be subjected to consid< 
erable friction. 

JOURNAL BOXES, Alloy for.—Copper, 24 Ibs. 
tin, 24 lbs.; antimony, 8 lbs.; melt the copper 
first, then add the tin, and lastly the antimony. 
It should be first run into ingots, then melted 
and cast in the form required for the boxes. 

KUSTITIEN’S METAL.— Take of malleable 
iron, 8 parts; beat it to whiteness and add of 
antimony, 1 part; Molucca tin, 72 parts; mix 
under charcoal, and cool. Used to coat iron and 
other metals with a surface of tin; it polishes 
without a blue tint, is hard, and has the advan- 
tage of being free from lead and arsenic. 

MUNTZ METAL, For Ships. — Best selected 
copper, 60 parts; best zinc, 40 parts. Melt to- 
gether in the usual manner, and roll into sheets 
of suitable thickness. This resists oxidation 
from exposure to sea water, and prevents adhe- 
sion of barnacles. 

NIELLO SILVER.—9 parts silver, 1 part cop- 
per, 1 part lead, and 1 part bismuth, melted to- 
gether and saturated with sulphur. This pro- 
duces the gorgeous blue erroneously spoken of 
as steel blue. 

NUTS OF COARSE THREADS AND BEAR- 
INGS, Metal for. — Copper, 1 lb.; brass, 14 02.5 
tin, 24 oz. 

PIPE METAL FOR ORGANS.—Melt equal parts 
of tin and lead. This alloy is cast inthe form of 
sheets, in order to obtaina crystallized metal, 
which produces a finer tone. The sheets are 
formed by casting the metal on a horizontal ta- 
ble, the thickness regulated by the height of a 
rib or bridge at one end, over which the super- 
fluous metal flows off. The sheets are planed with 
a carpenter’s plane, bent up, and soldered. 

POT METAL. — Copper, 40 lbs.; lead, 16 Ibs.; 
tin, 14 Ibs. 

RIVET METAL. — 1. Copper, 32 02z.; tin, 2 oz. 
zine, 1 oz. — 2. (For Hose.) Copper, 64 Ibs3 
tin, 1 lb. 

SILVER MOSAIC. — An amalgam of equal 
parts tin, bismuth, and mercury; 124 dr. good 
tin is fused in a crucible, and as soon as melted 
124 dr. bismuth are stirred in with an iron wire 
until it is all liquid, the crucible then removed 
from the fire, stirred as long as liquid, and 6} dr. 
mercury added, and all mixed until stiff enough 
to be ground upon a stone. 

SILVER WHITE. — Melt together 1 0z., each, 


cent. copper, and 9.5 per cent. of tin, used for | bismuth and tin; add to this mixture 1 oz. of 


MELTING. — 


ALLOYS AND THEIR MELTING HEATS, 


TLUXES. 


I otra st ayer ee, Pat fea ae ae tetera ye 1 Tin, 25 Lead, 258 Fahrenheit. A. Borax. 
pd ail ee rar cs SA Qh Marie! 5D ge B. Salam. or Mur. of Amm. 
tee. tee Be oS! Ba <s C. Muriate or Chior. of Zine. 
ae o ** 23 i DD. Common Resin. 
ie 2, SS 441 ae KE. Venice Turpentine. 
‘ 2, 8S: 0 ae F. Tallow. 
4S 1, a a af G. Gallipoli Oil, or common Sweet Oil. 
ee ils . 340 ‘ 
: 1, “* [856 ey MODES OF APPLYING HEAT. 
z Ly = S85 a a. Naked fire. 
$ : 1, (8) S78 ae 6. Hollow furnace or muille. 
: M Rees oe te c. Immersion in melted solder. 
NSEALNS wot ecc 7 Ola lcesc mebte Aisa ters 4 Lead, 4 Tin, 1 Bismuth, 320 . d. Melted solder or metal poured on. 
padiy! F Ses fies dE a 310 oS e. Heated iron not tinned. 
aes15 oer ea ry ee 292 Ub f. Heated copper tool, tinned. 
tes cele oe | Meek Sig | ee 254 ei g. Blowpipe flame. 
bs es (A Nea BC 236 ae h. Flame alone, generally Alcohol. 
© ad Bi EONS bi 202 s§ i. Stream of heated air. 
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mercury; afterwards cool, and then powder. 

SLIDING LEVERS OF LOCOMOTIVES, Metal 
for. — Copper, 85.25 parts; tin, 12.75 parts; 
zine, 2 parts. 

SPECULUM METAL. — 1. Take copper, 64 
parts; pure tin, 69 parts; melt them separately 
under a little black flux ; next incorporate thor- 
oughly by stirring with a wooden spatula, and 
run the metal into the molds, so that the face of 
the intended mirror may be downwards ; lastly, 
allow the whole to cool very slowly. — 2. Pure 
copper, 2 parts; pure tin, 1 part. Used to make 
mirrors of reflecting telescopes. The addition 
of a little metallic arsenic renders it whiter. 

STATUARY METAL. —91.4 parts 0 5.53 
parts zine; 1.7 parts tin; 1.87 parts lead. 

STERRO METAL. — Copper, 55 to 60 parts; 
zine, 84 to 44 parts; iron, 2 to 4 parts; tin, 2 to 4 
parts. Sterro metal is used for the pumps of hy- 
draulic presses, etc. It is capable of withstand- 
ing a pressure of from 43,000 to 85,000 lbs. per 
sq. in. 

TINNING, Hard Compound for. —The propor- 
tions of nickel and iron mixed with tin, to pro- 
duce the best tinning, are 10 oz. best nickel and 
7 oz. sheet iron, to 10 lbs. tin. These metals are 
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| mixed in a crucible to prevent oxidation of the 


tin by high temperature necessary for fusion of 
nickel; the metals are covered with 1 oz. borax 
and 3 oz. pounded glass. The fusion is com- 
plete in} hour, when the composition is run 
off through a hole made in the tlux. In tinning 
metals with this composition proceed in the or- 
dinary manner. 

TINNING METAL. —Malleable iron, 1 1b.; heat 
to whiteness; add 5 oz. regulus of antimony, 
and Molucea tin, 24 lbs. 

TYPE METAL.—An alloy formed of antimony, 
1 part; lead, 8 parts; melted together. Small 
types are usually made of a harder composition 
than large ones. A good stereotype metal is 
made of lead, 9 parts; antimony, 2 parts; bis- 
muth, 1 part. This alloy expands as it cools, 
and brings out a fine impression. 

WETTERSTEDT’S PATENT SHEATHING FOR 
SHIPS.—Lead with from 2 to8 per cent. of anti- 
mony; about 8 per cent. is the usual quantity. 
The alloy is rolled into sheets. 

WHITE METAL.—1. Melt together 20 oz. lead; 
10 oz. bismuth, and 8 dr. regulus of antimony. 
— 2. Melt together 4 lbs. regulus of antimony. 
1 1b. brass, and 20 oz. tin. 
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REMARKS.—A cubic inch of pure aluminum 
weighs approximately 1-10 of a pound avoir- 
sve gle being about } the weight of an equal 
bulk of pure silver. Pure aluminum can be 
rolled, drawn, spun, stamped, engraved, burn- 
ished, polished, and soldered, almost to the same 
extent and by the same processes as used on 

rass. 

ALLOYS.—1. (Aluminum and Tin.) Alumi- 
num, 100 parts; tin, 10 parts.—2. Alummum, 
90 per cent; tin, 10 per cent.—3. Aluminum 
ad tin, equal parts. This alloy solders easily. 
—4. (Aluminum and Zine.) Aluminum,8 parts; 
zine, 92 parts.—5. Aluminum, 12 parts; zine, 
88 parts.—6. Aluminum, 15 parts; zine, 85 

arts—7. Aluminum, 20 parts; zinc, 80 parts. 

he aluminum is first melted, the zine added 
gradually, finally some fat is added, and the 
whole is stirred with an iron rod and poured 
into molds. For flux use copaiba balsam, 8 
arts; Venice turpentine, eo and a few 
ropsof lemon juice. Dip the soldering iron 
into the same flux.—8. (Aluminum Bronze.) 100 
poe copper and 10 parts aluminum, measured 
»y weighing, when combined, is a durable al- 
loy, which may be forged and worked in the 
same manner as copper, and isthe same color 
as pale gold. 80 parts copper, 19 zine, and 1 
aluminum form a good durable alloy.—9. (Al- 
uminum Silver.) The following alloy takes a 
high silver polish, and exhibits a beautiful sil- 
very color: Copper, 70 parts ; nickel, 23 parts; 
aluminum, 7 parts. 

ANNEALING. — A very low and even temper- 
ature should be maintained in the muffle. 
Aluminum melts at about 1,300 degrees Fah- 


therefore cannot judge the proper annealing 
temperature by the eye alone, without danger 
of fusing the metal. When the metal has been 
heated enough to char the end ofa pine stick, 
thus leaving a black mark in the wake of the 
stick as itis drawn across the metal, it is suffi- 
ciently annealed. The metal should then be 
withdrawn from the furnace and allowed to 
cool slowly in the air. or some work, suchas 
stamping and drawing, it is sometimes better 
not to heat the metal so hot as to leavea dead 
black mark with the stick, but just enough to 
show a dark brown mark instead. Very thin 
sheets or wire can be annealed sufficiently for 
some purposes in boiling water. 

BRAZING.—Aluminum bronze will braze as 
well as any other metal by using } brass solder 
(copper, 50 per cent; zinc, 50 per cent), and 
borax. 

BURNISHING. — Use a bloodstone or steel 
burnisher. For hand burnishing use either ker- 
osene ora solution composed of 2 tablespoon- 
fuls of ground borax, dissolved in about 1 qt. 
of hot water, with a few drops of ammonia 
added. For lathe work the burnisher should 
wear upon the finger of his left hand a piece of 
Canton flannel, keeping it soaked with kero- 
sene, and bringing it in contact with the metal, 
supplying a constant lubricant. Very fine ef- 
fects can be produced by first burnishing or 
polishing the metal, and then stamping it in 
polished dies, showing unpolished figures in 
relief. 

DIPPING AND PICKLING.—Remove the grease 
and dirt by dipping in benzine, to whiten alum- 
inum, leaving on the surface a beautiful white 


renheit—a very dark red. The inexperienced! mat; dip first in a strong hot solution of pot- 
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ash, then rinse in water and dip in undiluted 
nitric acid, 42°. Then wash in water and dry 
as usual in hot sawdust. 
ELECTRO-PLATING. —1. Aluminum may be 
deposited on copper from a dilute solution of 
the double chloride of aluminum and ammonia. 
—2. Aluminum is one of the most difficult and 
uncertain of metals to deposit electrolytically. 
Following is said to furnish excellent results : 50 
parts by weight of alum are dissolved in 300 of 
water, and to this is added 10 parts of alumi- 
num chloride. The solution is heated by 200° 
F., and when cold 89 parts of cyanide of potas- 
sium are added. <A feeble current should be 
used. The object to be plated has to be cleaned, 
and to be absolutely free from grease in any 
form, whereupon it is suspended in the bath 
over the electro-positive electrode, the plate of 
metalli¢ aluminum to be suspended on the neg- 
ative pole. The electric current ought to be 
weak.—3. Dissolve in distilled water the re- 
quired quantity of aluminum, either the sul- 
yhate, muriate, nitrate, acetate or cyanide. 
Donican nat this solution to 20° Baume. Use 3 
pairs Bunsen’s zinco-carbon cells, connected 
for intensity. Attach an anode of aluminum 
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to the negative wire. Acidulate the solution 
slightly with the appropriate acid heated to 
140° F. Keep this solution at this temperature 
during the operation. 

MILLING, PLANING AND TURNING. — Use 
plenty of oil to prevent the clogging of the tool 
and to makeitcutsmooth, =~ 

POLISHING.—Use fine white polishing com- 
position or rouge, and a rag buff 

SAND CASTINGS.—Use open, but very fine, 
sand, and bake the mold. Large feeding gates 
should be provided, and the mold should be 
well vented. Pour the metal quickly, at a tem- 
perature but little above the melting point. 
Use either Taylor’s or Dixon’s plumbago cru- 
cibles. 

SOLDERING.—The inventors claim that sur- 
faces of aluminum may be soldered to each oth- 
er, and to other metallic surfaces by using silver 
chloride as a flux in conjunction with ordinary 
solder. After the pieces of metal are placed in 
the required position, finely powdered fused s'l- 
ver chloride spread along the line of junction, 
and solder melted on with a blow-pipe or other 
device. The joints are thus easily and rapidly 
made, and neither crack, flake nor check. 
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REMARKS.—Brass is generally manufactured 
by plunging copper, in slips, into zine melted 
in the usual manner. The former metal com- 
bines with the fluid mass, and the addition is 
continued until an alloy somewhat difficult of 
fusion is formed, when the remainder of the 
copper is added. ‘The brass obtained is broken 
into pieces, and remelted under charcoal, and a 
proper addition of zine or copper made, to 
bring it to the color and quality desired, then 
poured into molds of granite. Before being 
submitted to the rolling-press for reduction to 
thin plates, it undergoes annealing. The Loe Sel 
tions of metals forming this alloy are varied ac- 
cording to desired color and the purposes to 
which it is to be applied. The following form- 
ule give the compositions of brass best suited 
for the purposes named: 1. (Yellow, for Turn- 
ing.) Copper, 20 lbs.; zine, 10 Ibs.; lead, 4 oz. 
— 2. (Best Red, for Fine Castings.) Copper, 
24 |bs.; zine, 5 Ibs.; bismuth, 1 0z.— 8. Red 
Tombac.) Copper, 10 lbs.; zine, 1 1b. — 4. (Tom- 
bac.) Copper, 16 lbs.; tin, 1 1b. zine, 1 Ib. — 
5. (Heavy Castings.) Copper, 6 to 7 parts; tin, 
1 part; zine, 1 part. — 6. (Malleable.) Copper, 
70.1 parts; zine, 29.9 parts. — 7. (German. 
Copper, 1 1b.; zine, 1 Ib. —8. (Witewmakers” 
Copper, 1 part; zine, 2 parts. — 9. ( Wire.) Cop- 
per, 72 parts; zine, 28 parts. — 10. (English 
Wire.) Copper, 70.8 parts; zine, 29.3 parts; 
lead, 8 parts; tin, 2 parts. — 11]. (Heavy Work.) 
Copper, 100 parts; tin, 15 parts; zine, 15 parts. 
—12. (Fine Buttonmakers’.) Copper, 8 parts; 
zinc, 5 parts. — 18. (Common Buttonmaker's’.) 
Button brass, 6 parts; tin, 1 part; lead, 1 part; 
mix. —14, (Mallet’s.) Copper, 25.4; zinc, 74.6; 
used to preserve iron from oxidizing.—15. (Best 
for Clocks.) Rose Soper: 85 parts; zinc, 14 
parts; lead, 1 part. The following formule, 


especially intended as brass for machinery work, 
are also added: 1. Copper, 2 Ibs.; tin, 23 oz; 
zine, 3 0z — 2. (Tough.) Copper, 10 oz. ; tin, 
13 0z.; zine, 14 oz. — 38. (Wheels and Valves. 
Copper, 90 lbs.; tin, 10 Ibs. — 4. (Briana 
Copper, 88.9 parts; tin, 8.3 parts; zine, 2.8 
parts. —5. (Lathe Bushes.) Copper, 80 parts; 
tin, 20 parts. — 6. (Machinery Bearings.) Cop- 
per, 88 parts; tin, 12 parts. — 7. (Boxes for Pn- 
gines Running at High Speed.) Copper, 7 lbss 
tin, 1 1b.; add spelter, 1 1b. to every 40 Ibs. of the 
mixture. Use steel piston rods for high speed, 
and lignum vite or apple tree wood for shoes 
or gibbs on the cross-heads. 
BEDDING-DOWN.—In bedding down brasses 
or journal boxes of any description, the follow- 
ing plan should be employed to gauge as much 
us requires to be chipped or filed away from 
any part of the bed of the brass to enable it to 
bed to its seat all over: Take ordinary red mark- 
ing, composed of Venetian red and common oil, 
mixed toa thick paint, and paint over the bed 
into which brass isto be fitted; then take putty, 
mixed stiffly; roll into pellets, the size of a large 
pea; place them here and there upon the paint- 
ed surface; then drive the brass home and drive 
it out again, when it will be found that the 
thickness to which the pellets have been smash- 
ed by the bottom of the brass registers, to the 
greatest possible exactitude, how near the bot- 
tom of the brass comes tothe bed of the bot- 
tom of the bearing, indicating the amount to be 
taken off the bottom of the brass to bed it. Be 
careful not to take too much off at first, and re- ’ 
| peat the process with the pellets. Carefully re- 
place the old pellets with new ones at each trial, 
otherwise you will be misled. Painting with red 
marking before placing the pellets, causes them 
to stick to the box and not to the brass, and pre- 
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FITTING.—In doing this, a piece of wood 
must be used to hammer on in driving them in 
and out; driving them 
with the hammer, a piece 
of metal, or a mandrel, 
stretches the skin and en- 
lurgesthediameter across 
the bore; then when the 
brasses are bored and the 
stretched skin is re- 
moved, the brass resumes 
its original shape, and 
becomes loosein thestrap 
or box. In fitting brasses 
leave them a little too | 
tight; all brasses con- 
tract across the bore in 
the process of boring. | 
* This rule applies to jour- 
nal boxes of east iron cr 
any other metal. 

FRONT TOOL. — As 
shown in the engraving, 
this tool is ground tosuit 
either roughing out or 
finishing. Forslight work 
liable to spring, it may 
be ground more keen on 
the side faces, the top 
face not requiring under 
any Gyeiuomes: to be Front Tool for Brass 
ground keener than is Work, 
shown. When held far out from the tool-post, 
the top face should be ground away, sloping 
down toward the cutting edge, to prevent the 
tool from jarring. It should be hardened right 
out, and not lowered or tempered at all, and used 
Ne eage 3 out at the following speed and 
eeds: 


Size of Work, 
in Inches. 


MAN CUlegeierted. cess weeiee COO Us ctoenstes ere 25 
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For finishing cuts, the cutting speed may 


Revolutions 


of Lathe. Feed. 


increased about 1-5, which rule will apply to its 
use upon yellow brass for roughing out as well 
as finishing purposes. 

FROSTING.—Scour the brass with strong ley, 
and hold the work against a circular scratch 
brush of fine brass wire, secured in a lathe and 
driven at a high speed. 

LACQUERING.— For flat work, cleanse by boil- 
ing the articles in strong potash water. Place 
the work on an iron plate, at a low heat, and 
pass the lacquer regularly and rapidly over the 
surface with agood sized fine camel’s hair brush, 
keeping the iron plate warm until the work is 
dry. Small circular work, after being cleansed, 
and burnished if need be, and slightly heated in 
a stove or over a charcoal fire, should have the 

‘lacquer thinly and evenly applied while in mo- 
tion in the lathe, holding a charcoal brazier 
under the work for a short time, 4o avoid cool- 
ing too soon. 

MELTING.—Place the article in a sand cruci- 
ble with a little borax. A coal fire with a good 
draught is necessary to melt it. When ready, 


place the crucible well down in the fire. 

ORMOLU.—The ormolu of the brass founder, 
known as an imitation of red gold, is used by 
the French workmen in metals. It is found in 
combination with grate and stove work. It is 
composed of a greater portion of copper and less 
zine than ordinary brass, is cleaned readily by 
acid, and burnishes with facility. To give this 
material the rich appearance, it is not unfre- 
quently brightened up after cleaning in acid by 
means of a seratch brush, the action of which 
helps to producea brilliant gold-like surface. It 
is protected from tarnish by the application of 
lacquer. 

PARTING TOOL.—The parting tool for brass is 
governed by the same principle as that for iron, 
save that its top face must be ground level, ex- 
cept where the cutting edge stands far out from 
the tool-post, in which event the top face must 
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be ground away at an angle of which the cut- 
ting edge is the lowest part. It is rarely neces- 
sary for brass work to grind the cutting edge 
much below the level of the top face of the body 
of the tool, as is shown for use on wrought 
iron. The degree of hardness of the tool should 
be the same for brass as that given for wrought 
iron. 

PATTERNS.—In making a pattern for a brass 
to fit in a semi-octagonal bed such as is em- 
ployed in pillar-blocks, and sometimes in the 
small ends of connecting rods and axle boxes; 
after having made the bed of the brass to the 
same shape as the seat into which it beds, take 
off 1-16 in. in brasses below 8 in. bore, or } in. 
in brasses above that size, from the crown face 
of the brass pattern, forthe following reasons : 
The casting of iron or of brass contracts, in cool- 
ing, most at the sides, and the above is to com- 

ensate for this. It will require only 1-16 in. to 

e cut off the angles to Jet a brass (having bed 
angles at 40°), down } in. on the crown; where- 
as it will require $ in. taken off the crown face to 
let the bed angles down 1-16 in. A strict ob- 
servance of this rule will save half the time re- 
quired to fit such _brasses to their places. In 
brasses whose bed angles are more acute, a 
greater allowance must be made. 

PINCHBECK. — Put into a crucible 5 oz. pure 
copper; when itis in astate of fusion, add 1 oz. 
zine. These combine, forming an alloy not un- 
like jewelers’ gold; pour it into a mold of any 
shape. This alloy is used for inferior jewelry. 
Some use only half this quantity of zine, in 
which proportion the alloy is more easily work- 
ed, especially in the making of jewelry. 

POLISHING.—Rub the metal with rotten stone 
and sweet oil; then rub off with cotton flannel, 
and polish with softleather. A solution of oxalic 
acid rubbed over tarnishhd brass soon removes 
the tarnish. The acid must be washed off with 
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water, and the brass rubbed with whiting and 
soft leather. A mixture of muriatic acid and 
alum dissolved in water imparts a golden color 
to brass articles that are steeped in it for a few 
seconds. The following may be used for polish- 
ing brass work: 1. Seed lac, dragon’s blood, 
annatto and gamboge, each 4 0z.; saffron, 1 02.5 
spirit of wine, 10 pts. — 2. Alcohol, 1 pt. tur- 
meric, 1 oz. (powder); annatto, 2 drs.; saffron, 2 
drs.; agitate occasionally for a week; filter, and 
add seed lac, 3 0z., and let stand 2 weeks with 
occasional agitation. Keep well stoppered. 
SCALE. — To remove the scale from brass 
castings to give a surface on which solder may 
be flowed with a hot copper, dissolve6 oz. bich- 
romate of potash in 3 pts. warm water; when 
cool, add 6 fluid oz. sulphurie acid. Rinse the 
castings well after pickling in this solution. 
SCRAP.—To utilize scrap brass melt it in with 


new brass, putting it in with the zine after the | 


copper is melted. 
SETTING. — In setting brasses or any other 


journal boxes to be bored, place a piece of sheet | 
tin between the joint of the brasses, and bore | 
? 


the brasses or boxes the thickness of the tin too 
large, which thickness may be gauged by plac- 
ing a prone ci of the same tin under the leg 
of the inside calipers when trying the bore. 
Practice demonstrates it to be an invariable rule 
that a } circle or } hole, whether in a movable 
brass or in a solid box, willnever fit down upon 
its journal, but will bind upon the edges across 
the diameter, and must be scraped or filed on 
the sides to let the crown down. This defect is 
obviated by the employment of the sheet tin, 
which will save $ the time required to fit such 
work to a good bearing. This plan is advan- 
tageous in boring eccentric straps and large 
brasses ; and the larger the size, the thicker the 
tin may be. 

SIDE TOOL. — This tool fills the same place 
with reference to brass 
that the side tool and 
knife tool do to iron 
work; it has no superior 
for taking out corners, 
for cutting out holes or 
recesses which do not 
pass entirely through the 
metal. In conjunction 
with the front tool for 
brass it will perform any 
duty upon either inside 
or ouiside brass work, 
except cutting out nar- 
row grooves. Its cross 
section is somewhat dia- 
mond shaped; _and it is 
made right and left by 
bending in opposite di- 
rections. It is a better 
tool than those bent 
roundat the end after the 
2 manner of a boring tool; 
Side Toot for and being more rigid, 

it is easier to forge and 
grind, and less liable to jar. It is applicable 
as a roughing out or a finishing tool. It should 
be hardened right out, and used at the speeds 
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and feeds given for the front tool for brass. 

SOFTENING.—Heat it to a low red and plunge 
in water. It cannot be hardened except by rol- 
ling or hammering. 

TEMPERING. — Brass is rendered hard by 
hammering or rolling. When making anything 
of brass necessary to be in temper, prepare the 
material before shaping the article. Temper 
may be drawn from brass by heating it to a 
cherry red, and then simply plunging it into 
water the same as when tempering steel. 

TUBES.—Brass or other tubes are made of 
rolled metal, cut to desired width by revolving 
dises ; in the large sizes, the metal is partially 
curved in its length by a pair of rolls; when in 
this condition, it is passed through a steel hole 
or adie, a plug being held in such a position as 
allows the metal to pass between it and the inte- 
rior of the hole. Oil is used to lubricate the 
metal; the motion is communicated by power, 
the drawing apparatus being a pair of huge 
nippers, which holds the brass and is attached 
to achain and revolves round a windlass or eyl- 
inder. The tube in its unsoldered state is an- 
nealed, bound round at intervals of a few in. 
with iron wire, and solder and borax applied 
along the seam. The operation of soldering is 
completed by passing the tubes through an air- 
stove heated with “cokes” or “breezes,” which 
melts the solder and unites the 2 eyes of the 
metal and forms a perfect tube; it is then im- 
mersed in a solution of sulphuric acid to remove 
scaly deposits, the wire and extra solder having 
been previously removed; drawn through a 
“finishing hole plate,” and the tube is complete. 
Mandrel drawn tubes are drawn upon an accu- 
rately turned steel mandrel, by this means the 
internal diameter being rendered smooth. _The 
tubes drawn by this process are adapted for 
telescopes, syringes, small pump cylinders, ete. 
The brass tubes for the boilers of locomotive 
engines are made by casting and drawing with- 
out being soldered, and some of them are drawn 
taper in their thickness. Tubes 1-10 in. internal 
diameter and 8 or 10 in. long, up to those of 2 
or 3 in. diameter and 4 or 5 ft. long, are drawn 
vertically by means of a strong chain wound on 
a barrel by wheels and pinions, as in a crane. 
In Donkin’s tube drawing machine, which is 
applicable to making tubes, or rather cylinders, 
for paper making and other machinery as large 
as 264 in. diameter and 64 ft. long, a vertical 
screw is used, the nut of which is turned round 
by toothed wheels driven by a windlass. The 
fluted tubes of pencil cases are drawn through 
ornamental plates with elevations and depres- 
sions corresponding to the impressions left on 
the tube. 

TUBES, BENDING.—Run melted lead or re- 
sin into the pipe till full; then bend it gradu- 
ally into any desired shape; the pipe may then 
be heated and the lead or resin melted and run 
out. 

UNITING WITHOUT SOLDER.—The brass rims 
of the large maral circles for observatories are 
sometimes cast in 6 or more segments, and at- 
tached by burning. The ends of the segments 
are filed clean, 2 pieces are fixed vertically ina 
sand mold in their relative positions, a shallow 
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yi is left around the joint, and the entire 
charge of the crucible, say 30 to 40 Ibs. of the 
melted brass, a little hotter than usual, poured 
on the joint to heat it to the melting point. 
The metal overflows the shallow chamber or 
hole, and runs into a pit prepared for it in the 
sand; but the last quantity of metal that re- 
mains solidifies with the ends of the segments, 
and forms a joint as perfect as the general sub- 
stance of the metal; the process is repeated for 
each joint of the circle. 

WATERED.—1. To put on a watered or mot- 
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tled appearance to brass articles, the brass is 
first polished, and if it is a fine surface the mot- 
tled appearance is imparted by rubbing over 
it with a gyratory motion a Scotch gray stone 
moistened with water. If the work is not fine, 
a piece of fine emery paper may be used in the 
same way. If it is coarse, a dead smooth file 
may be used. — 2. Secure emery cloth or paper 
to the end of asmall round stick, placing the 
stick in the universal chuck of a lathe, holding 
the work against it with a light pressure, and 
moving it along while the lathe revolves. 
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CASTING. — Cast in green sand and not in 
dried molds, using 14 lbs. zine as a flux, as pure 
copper will not run sufficiently free to prevent 
honeyeombing. | 

CLEANING.—1. (Cozns.) Boil in a strong aque- 
ous solution of caustic soda; rinse in soft wa- 
ter, and dip bright in nitric acid, and quickly 
rinse again. Polish with a little putty powder, 
rouge or tripoli. — 2. (Specimens.) Use a gen: 
solution of cyanide of potassium and a sti 
brush; rinse in cold, then in hot water; as soon 
as dry, coat with colorless shellac varnish thinned 
with alcohol, otherwise the metals will soon 
tarnish again. — 3. (Buttons.) To remove tin, 
solder and dirt, cleanse first in a boiling solution 
of 8 parts caustic soda, 1 part nitre and 5 parts 
water, and then in dilute sulphuric acid; or dip 
momentarily in warm nitric acid, sp. gr. 1.2, 
and. wash immediately in running water. 

COATING CASTINGS.—1. The article should 
be rendered free from rust by rubbing with an 
emery cloth, or by dipping it into a pickle com- 
posed of sulphuric acid, 2 0z.; hydrochloric 
acid, 1 0z.; water, 1 gal. After remaining some 
time in this pickle it should be taken out, and 
the rust removed by a brush and wet sand; if 
the oxide cannot easily be cleaned off it must be 
returned to the pickle. As soon as the article 
is bright itis washed in a warm solution of soda 
or potash to remove grease; lastly, it is rinsed 
in hot water, and placed in a concentrated so- 
lution of sulphate of copper, to which a little 
sulphuric acid has been added. In a short time 
it will be coated with metallic copper. — 2. 
Have the article clean; then wash with the fol- 
lowing solution, and it presents at once a cop- 
pered surface: Rain water, 3 lbs.; sulphate of 
copper, 1 1b. 

COATING WITH IRON.—10 parts ferrocyanide 
of potassium and 20 parts tartrate of soda are 
dissolved in 220 parts distilled water, adding a 
solution of 3 parts sulphate of iron in 50 parts 
water. Caustic soda solution is poured into the 
mixture until the Prussian blue formed is re- 
dissolved. 

COPPER DIP. — The solution used by fixture 
manufacturers on their iron castings is copper 
sulphate, 33 0z.; sulphuric acid, 34 oz.; water, 
about 1 gal.; place the clean casting in a tumb- 
ling barrel with sawdust,bran, or sand moisten- 
ed with this solution, and revolve a few minutes; 
a longer exposure will spoil the film of copper 


deposited. In place of tumbling the articles, 
they may be rubbed with this mixture. 

ENAMELING.—1. Flint glass, 6 parts; borax, 
3 parts; red lead, 1 part; oxide of tin, 1 part; 
mix all together, frit, grind into powder, make 
into a thin paste with water, apply witha brush 
to the surface of the vessels, after scaling by 
heat and cleaning them; repeat with a second 
or even a third coat; then dry, and fuse on by 
heat of an enameled kiln.— 2. Pulverize finely 
12 parts fluor spar, 12 parts unground gypsum, 
and 1 part borax, and fuse together in a cruci- 
ble; when cold, mix with water to a paste, and 
apply to the interior with a paint brush; when 
dry the vessel should be baked in a muffle or 
furnace. 

LUSTER.—Obtained by dissolving a piece of 
zine with muriatic acid, and mixing the solution 
with spirit of tar, and applying it to the surface 
of the iron. 

PLATINIZING.— In order to obtain a platiniz- 
ing fluid capable of platinizing copper, yellow 
metal and brass, add to a moderately. concen- 
trated solution of chloride of platinum, finely 
powdered carbonate of soda until effervescence 
ceases; next some glucose, and afterwards as 
much common salt as will cause a whitish-col- 
ored precipitate. When desired to apply this 
mixture for platinizing, the objects to be treat- 
ed are placed in a vessel made of zine, perfor- 
ated with holes ; the vessel then placed, with its 
contents, for a few seconds inthe mixture, which, 
previous to using, should be beaten to 60° C. 
On being removed from the zine vessel, the ob- 
jects are to be washed with water and dried in 
sawdust. 

PURIFYING. — Black oxide of manganese, 1 
part; copperas and common salt, 4 parts each ; 
dissolve in soft water, and boil till dry ; when 
cool, pulverize, and mix freely with nice welding 
sand. When you have poor iron, heat it, an 
roll it in this mixture; working fora time, re- 
heating, ete., will soon free it from impurities; 
by this process you can make good horse nails 
out of common iron. 

REFINING. — Copper may be separated, in a 
state of purity, from antimony, arsenic, bismuth, 
lead, iron, tin, zine, etc., as it exists in bell-metal, 
brass, bronze, “Lapeer! mosaic gold, and other 
commercial alloys, by fusing it in a crucible for 
+ hour, along with copper scales i oxide) 
and pena Beidle-p ibis or other like flux. The 
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ure metal is found at the bottom of the cruci- 

le, whilst the impurities are volatilized or dis- 
solved in the flux. The proportions for refining 
commercial copper are, metal, 10 parts; copper 
scales and bottle-glass, each 1 part. 

TIN, To Remove.—Immerse the article in aso- 
lution of blue vitriol. To remove tin from plates 
without acid, boil the scrap tin with soda lye in 
presence of litharge. 

WELDING.—Boracic acid, 2 parts; phosphate 
of soda, 1 part; mix. This powder should be 
strewn over the surface of copper at a red heat; 
the pieces then heated up to a full cherry red, or 
yellow heat and brought under the hammer. 
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Heat the copper at a flame, or em jet, where it 
will not touch charcoal or solid carbon. 

WIRE DRAWING.—To draw copper wire, which 
is too large, down to asmaller size, take a well an- 
nealed piece of good tool steel $ in. thick, drill in 
it several holes of the size of the smallest wire to 
be drawn, make them all tapering, and enlarge 
with a reamer so that the holes will vary regu- 
larly down to that of the smallest wire to be 
drawn. Harden the plate, polish the holes, re- 
duce the size of the end of the wire, and draw it 
through the several holes in succession, greas- 
ing it before each drawing, and annealing it 
whenever it becomes stiff. 
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BEVEL GEARS. — These are turned a certain 

evel to correspond with each other, according 
to the angle upon which the shafts driven by 
them are set. If2 shafts are set upon an angle 
of 90°, the surfaces of the faces of these gears 
will stand at an angle of 45°. To get the surface 
of these gears, in turning them, put a straight 
edge across theface. Then set the level on an 
angle of 45°, and try the face of the teeth by 
placing the level on the straight edge. After 
turning the face of the teeth, square the outer 
diameter by the face of the teeth; and to get the 
size to which you wish to cut, measure from the 
centre of the face of the teeth. 

BLUING WIRE.—1. To bluesmall wire articles, 
such as hair pins, fish-hooks, etc., dip them ina 
lacquer composed of a good quality of alcoholic 
sheliac varnish to which has been added a little 
aniline blue. — 2. Demar varnish, Hd gal.; fine 

round Prussian blue, 4 0z.; mix; makes asplen- 
id appearance. Excellent for bluing watch- 
hands. 

BRASSING WIRE. — To give iron wire a per- 
manent brassing, place the wire, cleaned, in a 
solution of sulphate of copper, when it immedi- 
ately becomes covered with a thin film of cop- 
per; now cover with a paste of pure oxide of tin, 
and heat hot enough to fuse the copper. 

BRAZING CAST IRON. — There are 2 ways of 
joining cast iron: 1. Fit the broken pieces ex- 
actly together in molding sand and pour melted 
iron over the parts to be joined. hen cold, 
chip off the superfluous metal and the joint will 
scarcely be detected. — 2. Well tin the parts to 
_be joined, fit together in sand as above, and pour 
tied brass over them, 

BREAKING OLD CASTINGS. — 1. Old cannon 
and massive castings may becutintwo by a con- 
tinuous stream of hot molten iron, which wears 
away the iron as astream of hot water would 
eat into a mass of ice.—2. The gun may be roll- 
ed on a frame to the mouth of afurnace, and the 
muzzle end shoved in as far as possible among 
other iron, the opening filled up and luted arounc 
the gun, the nner which is melted off. At the 
next charge shove it in another length, and so 
on until the breech is disposed of. —3. Large 
masses of cast iron may be broken up by drill- 
ing a holein the most solid part, filling it up 
with water, fitting a steel plug accurately into 
the hole, and letting the drop of a pile driver 
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descend on the plug with its irresistible force. 

BRIGHTENING.— When taken from the forge 
or rolls, articles may be placed in dilute sul- 
phuric acid (1 to 20) for an hour; then washed 
clean in water, dried with sawdust, dipped for a 
second orso in nitrous acid, washed and driad 
as before, and finally rubbed clean. 

BURNT IRON, Restoring.— Give a smart heat, 
protected from the air; if injured by cold ham- 
mering, anneal slowly and moderately; if hard 
or steely, give one or more smart heats, to ex- 
tract the carbon. 

CASE-HARDENING.—The operation of giving 
a surface of steel to pieces of iron, by which they 
are rendered capable of receiving great external 
hardness, while the interior portion retains the 
toughness of good wrought iron. Iron tools, 
fire-irons, fenders, keys, ete., are usually case- 
hardened. — 1. The goods, finished except pol- 
ishing, are put into an iron box,and covered with 
charcoal, and cemented at a red heat, for a 
period varying with the size and description of 
the articles operated on.—2. Cow’s horn or hoof 
is to be baked or thoroughly dried and pulver- 
ized. To this add an equal quantity of bay salt; 
mix them with stale chamber-lye, or white wine 
vinegar; cover the iron with this mixture, and 
bedit in the sume in loam, or inclose it in an 
iron box; lay it then on the hearth of the forge 
to dry and harden; then put it into the fire; 
then blow till the lump has a blood-red heat, 
and no higher, lest the mixture be burnt tco 
much. Take the iron out, and immerse it in 
water to harden.—3. The iron, previously pol- © 
ished, is to be heated to a bright-red and rubbed 
or sprinkled over with prussiate of potash. As 
soon as the prussiate appears to be decomposed 
and dissipated, plunge the article into cold wa- 
ter.— 4. Marc a paste with a concentrated solu- 
tion of prussiate of potash and loam, and coat the 
iron; then expose it toa strong red heat; and 
when it has fallen to adull red, plunge the whole 
into cold water.—5. To harden to any consider- 
able depth, put the article into a crucible with 
cyanide of potash; cover over and heat alto- 
gether, then plunge into water. This process 
will harden to the depth of 1 or 2 in. (See Tem- 
pering, in STEEL. 

CASTINGS, Holes in. — To prevent holes in 
castings when casting on iron or steel spindles, 
the molds are cast endwise, letting the cast metal 
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covering the spindle be an in. longer on the up- 
permost side than is necessary when the job is 
finished ; the air-holes, if any, will form in the 
extra in. of length, and may be cut off in the | 
lathe. 

COATING WITH EMERY. — Give the iron a | 


good coat of oil and white lead; when this gets | 


hard and dry, apply a mixture of glue and emery. 

COATING WITH QUICKSILVER.—Clean theiron 
first with hydrochloric acid; then immerse it in 
a dilute solution of sulphate of copper mixed 
with a little hydrochloric acid, when it will be- 
come covered with a layer of copper. It is then 


to be brought into a diluted solution of mer- | ~ 


curial sublimate mixea with a few drops of hy- | 
drochlorie acid. The article will become covered | 
with a layer of mercury, which cannot be re- 
moved even by rubbing. This is a protection 
from rust. 

CUTTERS FOR BOILER-PLATES AND SIMILAR 
WORK.—Cutters are steel bits, held in either 
astock or bar, fitted and keyed to the same; by 
this means, cutters of various shapes and sizes 
may be made to fit one stock or bar, obviating 
the necessity of having a multiplicity of these 
tools. Of cutter-stocks, which are usually em- 
ployed to cut out holes of comparatively large 
diameter, as in the case of tube-plates for boilers, 
there are two kinds, the easiest to be made being 
that shown in Fig. 1. Ais the stock, through 
which runsa slot or key-way into which the cut- 
ter, B, fits, being locked by the key, C. D is 


Bigs 1. 
a pin to steady the tool while in operation. 
Holes of the size of the pin, D, are tirst drilled in 


the work, into which the pin fits. To obviate 
the necessity of drilling these holes, some mod- 
ern drill-stocks have, in place of the pin, D, a 
conical-ended pin which acts as a centre, and 
which fits into a centre punch mark made 1n the 
centre of the hole to be cut in the work. Most 
of these devices are patented, and the principle 
upon which they act will be understood from 

ig. 2. A being the stock to which the cutters 
B B, are bolted with 1 or more screws. C isa spi- 
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ral spring workingin a hole in the stock to receive 
it. Into the outer end of this hole fits, at a working 
fit, the centre, D, which is 
prevented from being fore- 
ed out (from the pressure 
of the spring, C), by the 
pin working in the recess. 
Eis the plate to be eut out, 
from which the centre, D, 
is forced into the centre- 
punch mark in the plate 
by the spring, C, and serves 
as a guide to steady the 
Helo cutters and cause them to 

ae revolve in a true circle, so 
that first drilling a hole, as required in the em- 
employment of the form of stock shown in the 
first figure, is obviated. 

ENAMELING CAST IRON. — To enamel cast 
iron and hollow-ware, use one of the following 
compositions: 1. Calcined flints, 6 parts; Cor- 
nish stone or composition, 2 parts; litharge, 9 
parts; borax, 6 parts; argillaceous earth, 1 
part; nitre,1 part; calx of tin, 6 parts; puri- 
fied potash, 1 part. — 2. Calcined flints, 8 parts; 
red lead, 8 parts; borax, 6 parts; calx of tin, 5 


| parts; nitre, 1 part. — 38. Potter’s composition, 


12 parts; borax, 8 parts; white lead, 10 parts; 
nitre, 2 parts; white marble, calcined, 1 part ; 
purified potash, 2 parts; calx of tin, 5 parts.— 
4, Calcined flints, 4 parts; potter’s composition, 
1 part; nitre, 2 parts; borax, 8 parts; white 
marble, calcined, 1 part; argillaceous earth, 4 
part; calx of tin, 2 parts. Any one of the above 
which may be used, must be powdered, mixed 
and fused. The vitreous mass is to be ground 
when cold, sifted, and levigated with water ; it 
is then made into a pap with water or gum wa- 
ter. This is brushed over the interior of the 
vessel, dried and fused with heat in a muffle. 
Clean the vessels before applying. — 5. Take. 
powdered glass, 1 ]b.; feldspar, 8 oz.; borax, 12 
02.3 saltpetre, 4 0z.; oxide of zine, 1 0z.; mix, 
and fuse in a crucible; then pour out on a slab 
to form thin cakes. When cold, the material 
is powdered and ground with water by mill- 
stones, when it is ready for use. The iron ware 
prepared to receive the composition, is covered 
with the enamel ina moist condition, and al- 
lowed to dry; then heated to dull redness in a 
muffle; the result is a vitrified, brilliant enam- 
el, which adheres strongly to the metal. To ob- 
tain various colors the following chemicals may 
be added to the enamel body before the first 
melting: For blue, oxide of cobalt ; green, car- 
bonate of potassa and sulphur, a fine shade; 
red, ammoniated copper; black, peroxide of 
inanganese; brown, oxide of iron; yellow, ox: 
ide of uranium; gray, 2 parts oxide of tinto 
of manganese; and white, oxide of tin alone. 

FACING CAST IRON.-—For squaring or facing 
up cast iron surfaces, a round end tool is best. 
A rough chip should first be taken off, over the 
entire surface to be faced; then speed the lathe 
up, and, taking a light chip, enough to take out 
the first tool mark, run over the entire surface 
again. In turning up surfaces it is best to be- 
gin at the centre and feed out, as tne tool cuts 
freer and will wear twice as long. 


FACINGS FOR CASTINGS.—1. As a facing for 
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Size of Work, Cutting Speed, 
Inches Diameter. Feet per Minute. Feed. 


loam castings use fire-sand, 3 parts; Whitehead 
sand, 1 part; mix.— 2. For pipes and small 
cylinders, use No. 1, or fine sand, facing with 


plumbago. Albany or Waterford sand is ex- | 
cellent for fine castings; or, use 1 part sea coal | 


to 8 or 10 Albany sand; 1 part to 5 will do for 
heavy castings. — 38. To insure smooth castings, 
mix with the green foundry sand 1-20 part tar. 

FINISHING TOOLS.—Cast iron may be finish- 
ed true and smoothly by a tool having a broad- 
er cutting and scraping surface than is appli- 
cable to any other metal; the tool shown in the 
illustration is therefore used, setting it so that 
its square nose is placed parallel with the work, 
and feeding it with a feed almost as coarse as 
’ the width of the square nose, say 8 revolutions 
of the lathe per in. of tool travel on small work, 
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and 8 revolutions for large work. The tool is 
held with the cutting edge as close to the tool- 

ost as possible, and the cutting speed is about 

5 to 80 ft. per minute on small work, and 18 ft. 
on large work, the tool being hardened right 
out in all cases. For wrought iron a finishing 
tool which will cut smoothly, clean and true is 
preferable to the square-nosed tools used for 
finishing iron, since such tools do not turn 
wrought iron true, but follow the texture of the 
metal, cutting deepest in the softer parts, espec- 
ially when their edges become in the least dull. 
This tool should be held with the cutting edge 
as close in to the tool-post or clamp as it can be 
with a quick speed and fine feed, soupy water 
being applied tot :2 work. It may be used for 
taking light rougting cuts on small work, and 
is an excellent tool upon work so slight as to be 
liable to spring, for which the cutting point 
should not be much rounded. Ground keen, it 
will answer for copper work, the cutting speed 
being great; at least fourfold that given below, 
which is for finishing cuts on wrought or cast 
Ton. 
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Finishing Tool for Wrought Iron or Steel. 
This tool should be hardened right out; and if 
used upon cast iron, it should have less keen- 
ness upon the top face; the plane of thetop face 
should be ground more nearly to the same plane 
as the top face of the body of the tool. For use 
upon steel, the top face must be ground more 
nearly horizontal, a rule which applies to all 
tools used upon wrought iron. It should be 
placed in the lathe so that its cutting edge 
stands above the horizontal centre line of work. 

GALVANIZING.—Cleanse the articles in a chaff- 

ing mill, which consists of a barrel revolving on 
its axis, containing sand; when the sand is re- 
moved, take them out and heat one by one, 

lunging while hot in a liquid composed as fol- 
ows: 10 lbs. hydrochloric acid and sufficient 
sheet zinc to make a saturated solution. In 
making this solution, when the evolution of gas 
has ceased, add muriate or sulphate of ammonia, 
11b., and let it stand till dissolved. The east- 
ings should be so hot that when dipped in this 
solution and removed they will quickly dry, 
leaving the surface crystallized like frost-work. 
Next plunge them while hot, but dry, in a bath 
of faciled zine, previously skimming the oxide 
on the surface away, and throwing thereon a 
small amount of powdered sal ammoniac. If 
the articles are small, inclose them in a wrought 
iron basket on a pole, and lower them into the 
metal. When this is done, shake off the super- 
fluous metal, and cast them into a vessel of wa- 
ter to prevent them adhering when the zine 
solidifies. 
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HARDENING CAST IRON.—1. Salt, 21bs.; salt- 


petre, 3 lb.; roche alum, 41b.; ammonia, 4 0z.; 
salts of tartar, 4 0z. Pulverize all together, and 
incorporate thoroughly. Use by powdering 
all over the iron while hot, then plunging in 
cold water. — 2. To 1 pk. salt add 1 pt. of of 
vitriol, and 4 lb. saltpetre, dissolved in 10 gals. 
water; mix well. Heat the iron to a cherry red 
and dip it therein; this will harden cast iron to 
an unusual degree. 

JAPANNING CASTINGS. — Clean them well 
from the sand; then dip them in or paint them 
over with good boiled linseed oil; when mod- 
erately dry heat them in an oven to a temper- 
ature that will turn the oil black without burn- 
ing. The stove should not be too hot, but the 
heat gradually raised to avoid blistering; the 
slower the change in the oil is effected the bet- 
ter the result. The castings, if smooth at first, 
will receive a fine black and polished surface. 

KEYS AND KEY-WAYS. — To insure an easy 
entrance, apply oil to the key-way and enter the 
key, marking where it binds, avoiding extreme 
tightness at the sides, and securing the lock by 
a proper taper at the rate of about ia: to the ft. 
of length. To ease hardened key-ways and slots, 
use a strip of copper as a file on the surface of 
the metal, together with emery and oil. To 
plane a key way in ashaft, drill a hole the size 
of the way the depth you wish to seta then 
plane the key-way narrower than the intended 
size ; this is done with a square point tool; af- 
terwards finish with a tool of desired size; this 
insures a neater finish, than the use of one tool 
only. To insure true cutting in adjusting atool 
for cutting a key-way, test each side of it bya 
square set on the planer bed, to see that it is per- 
pendicular. To plane a T shaped slot or way, 
plane to desired depth with a square point tool, 
then plane the upper part of the way to proper 
width. Now plane the bottom part of the way 
with 2 tools, each being bent toa different angle, 
one to the right and the other to the left. Shal- 
low ways may be cut out, the upper width and 
proper depth, then finished with one tool shaped 
the desired form of the way. Powerful tools 
should be used in planing large ways in order to 
avoid breaking, and should cut easily on each 
of the 3 sides. Use a sheet iron gauge and plane 
the way to conform to it. To plane a gibe rest or 
slide, plane it all over, omitting the slide, on 
both sides; then set the planer head at an angle 
of 30°, and finish the slide with a taper point 
tool. In planing thin cast iron surfaces, it is 
necessary, in order to prevent springing owing 
to the expansion of the scale, to plane over a cut 
on each side previous to finishing either. To 
close a quadrant or link that has sprang or open- 
ed in hardening, clamp with bolts and plates, 
placing the die in the slot to support any part 
which does not require to be closed. To open 
the slot of a quadrant or link that has closed in 
being hardened, take 2 keys having an equal 
amount of taper upon them, and place them to- 

ether so that their outside edges are parallel. 
nsert them inthat part of the slot requiring to 
be opened, and holding a hammer against the 
head of one key on one side of the link, drive in 
the other key with a hammer on the other side 
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of the fink. After the key is driven as far in as 
the judgment suggests, measure the width of the 
slot, so that, if the operation was not performed 
to a sufficient extent on the first attempt, the op- 
erator may judge how much to essay at the 
second, and so on. To prevent a slot link or 
quadrant from altering its shape in the process 
of hardening, fit into the slot, at various parts 
along its length, pieces of iron of the same dia- 
meter as the die intended to work in the slot, 
and in i ee the quadrant, immerse it end- 
wise and vertically. 

MALLEABLE IRON CASTINGS.—2 oz. fluoric 
acid, 1 oz. nitric acid, 1 oz. saltpetre, to 10 lbs. 


metal. When the metal is melted, add the so- 
lution. It can be made in a crucible in a brass 
furnace. When the patterns are cast off, the 


castings want keeping at red heat for 8 or 4 
days in iron boxes in a furnace. For the pur- 
pose of casting, pig of a fine quality is needed, 
and great care is used in preparing the molds, 
so that there may be no imperfection in cast- 
ting. The latter, after cooling, is hard and brit- 
tle, and it is to remove this and give it the char- 
acter of malleable iron that the special process 
is required. The casting is now placed in her- 
metically sealed pots or boxes, surrounded by 
powdered ore, and subjected for several days to 
Intense heat, which, by cementation, gradually 
softens it and renders it malleable to the core, 
when it may be bent into any shape. The an- 
nealing process takes about 10 days. Thus a 

ot made up on Tuesday is got up to a white 

eat about Friday, and this heat is maintained 
for some 24 hours or more, according to the 
size or thickness of the article annealed. The 
fire is then allowed to die down, and when the 
mass is cool the castings are found to be thor- 
oughly annealed and malleable. 

MENDING BROKEN IRON.—Zinc dissolved in 
mercury; mix well; then take the pieces of iron 
to be joined and sprinkle; stick the 2 pieces to- 
gether, and keep it pressed close till dry. 

MENDING CRACKED VESSELS.—Drill a hole 
at each extreme end of the crack, to prevent its 
further extension; plug rivet the holes with cop- 
per, and with fine iron filings saturated with 
urine caulk the erack; 4 parts pulverized clay 
and 1 part iron filings made into a paste wit 
boiling linseed oil, and applied hot, is a good 
cement for the same purpose. 

MILLING MACHINE.— A milling machine 
bears the same relation to iron working ma- 
chines that a molding machine does to wood 
working machines. In both the work is redu- 
ced to shape by rotary cutters, so that the most 
complex shapes can be made, and even the tools 
to accomplish this purpose made by the machine 
itself. These machines can be operated by a 
hich class of labor than any other produc- 
ing the same work. For finishing nuts and heads 
of bolts and set screws, the saving of files would, 
in many shops, more than pay the interest on 
the cost of a machine. The mills for plain 
work are cheaply made and extremely durable. 
By using a proper grinding machine, the mills 
are ground as readily as a lathe or planer tool. 
For fluting taps or reamers its superiority over 
a planer is obvious; the milling tool, if of prop- 
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er shape, removes all the metal at one cut, and 
accomplishes the result without disturbing the 


Universal Head. 
grain of the steel at the cutting edges of the tap 


or reamer; while the planer jumps from thread | 


to thread, tearing the corners and straining the 


stecl, so that much filing has to be done in fin- | 


ishing. For cutting key-seats there can be no 
substitute for the milling machine; the metal is 
removed at one cut, and of exactly the right 
width and depth; and 100 to 1,000 may be cut 
with one cutter, and each one be a duplicate. 
The illustration represents the “universal head.” 
By the aid of this valuable adjunct, spurs and 
bevel gears can be cut, and work milled at any 
ane or position. It takes in work 18 inches 
ong. 

PATTERNS, For Cast Iron.—These should be 
made smooth, then slightly warmed and waxed 
over with best beeswax. 

POLISHING.—1. To polish bar iron and steel, 
take an ordinary bar of malleable iron; remove 
the oxide from its surface with diluted sulphur- 
ic acid, after which wash the bar in an alkaline 
solution, then cover it.entirely with oil or pe- 
troleum. The bar is then ready for the process. 
A muffle furnace is so prepared that a nearly 
uniform heat can be maintained within it, and 
in this the bar is placed. Care must be taken 
that too great a heat is not imparted to it. When 
the bar approaches a red heat Th ad ie 
the proper degree has been attained. The bar 
is then removed and passed through the finish- 
ing rolls 5 or 6 times, when it will be found to 
have a dark polished surface and the appear- 


ance of Russian sheet iron. — 2. A good polish | 


for iron or steel rotating in the lathe, is made 
of fine emery and oil, which is applied by lead 
or wood grinders screwed together. 8 good oils 
for lubrication are olive, sperm and neat’s foot. 
— 8. To make iron take a bright polish like 
steel, pulverize and dissolve in 1 qt. hot water the 
following: Blue vitriol, 1 0z.; borax, 1 02z.; 

russiate of potash, 1 0z.; charcoal, 1 0z.; salt, 
ae then add 1 gal. linseed oil; mix well; 
bring iron or steel to the proper heat, and cool 
in the solution. 

ROUGHING TOOL.—The illustration repre- 
sents the best form of tool for roughing out 
wrought iron, or for removing a large mass of 
that metal in the lathe or planing machine. 
When used on large work it should be tempered 
to a light straw color, which will leave it strong 
enough to stand without breaking the heavy 
strain due to the cut. It must be held firmly 
and with the cutting edge as close to the tool- 
post as it canbe. The following are its rates of 
cutting speed and feed; the speed meaning the 
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length of shaving it cuts off, and the feed im- 
plying the revolutions of the lathe to feed the 
tool an in. along its cut. 


Roughing Tool for Wrought Iron. 


Size of Work, Cutting Speed, 


Inches Diameter. Feet per Minute. Feed. 
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For work of 5 in. diameter and all sizes below, 
the tool should be made as hard as fire and wa- 
ter will make it, and not tempered. For work 
of a larger size it should be tempered to a light 
straw color. This tool, with the top face ground 
more nearly horizontal, is excellent for steel, 
and the harder the metal to be cut, the more 
nearly horizontal the top face must be. It 
should be placed, for lathe work, so that the 
cutting edge stands a little above the horizontal 
centre line of the work. 

SCALING CAST IRON. — Vitriol, 1 part; wa- 
ter, 2 parts; mix, and lay on the diluted vitriol 
with a cloth in the form of a brush, enough to 
wet the surface well; after 8 or 10 hours wash 
off the water, when the scaly surface will be re- 
moved. 

SIDE TOOLS.—The illustration represents a 
side tool for wrought iron, employed for squar- 
ing the ends of work held between the dathe 
centres, and in other cases where there is not 
sufficient room to admit a stouter tool. The 
cutting edge should be made more keen for 
wrought than for cast iron. In forging it, the 
hammering edgewise should be performed first, 
nor should any hammering be done to it edge- 
wise after the steel has lost its redness. It should, 
for light duty and for all finishing purposes be 
hardened right out, and for heavy duty be tem- 
pered to a straw color. If this tool is employed 
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for heavy duty on a slotting maci.ine, taking a 
. cut, say, 24 in. deep and 
+ in. thick, it must be low- 
ered to 4 brownish purple, 
and used at a cutting speed 
of about 10 ft. per min- 
ute, and be ground so that 
the cutting edge first strikes 
thecut near the body of the 
tool, and not at the point 
end. For ordinary work, 
it is best used with a com- 
paratively fine feed and 
quick speed, since it is not 
sufficiently strong when 
made very hard to stand 
heavy duty.—Side Tool for 
Wrought Iron, Cast Iron 
or Steel. The illustration 
below represents the most 
superior side tool for use 
on wrought or cast iron or 
steel, the only difference 
being that it requires to 
Spe te es on Oe neta Iti 

pour Woreltark used to cut side-faces and 
to take out round or square corners. For small 
work it should be made so that it will cut at 
the point, and not 
on both edges at 
one time when 
used in a square 
corner. For heavy 
work it may be 
made more round 
-nosed, and allow- 
ed to cut all round 
the curve; it will, 
in either shape, 
work well asa 
roughing out or 
finishing tool, only 
requiring to be 
ground keener 
to fit it for finish- 
ing urposes 
fovhich should be, 
on wrought iron, 
performed with 
soapy water ap+ 
plied to the work), 
For tak- 
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Side Tool for 


Side Tool for Iron. 


and at a faster speed and finer feed. 
ing out around corner or fillet in slight work, 
which is liable to spring from the pee 
due to the cut, the point must be rounded very 
little, the curve being made by operating both 


the straight and cross feeds of the lathe. This 
tool is made right or left-handed by bending it 
in the required direction, the illustration show- 
ing a left-handtool. It should be made as hard 
as fire and water will make it, and used at the 
following speeds and feeds: 

Diameter of Work, Speed, in Feet, 


in Inches. per Minute. Feed 
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When it is employed for roughing-out pur- 
poses, these speeds may be slightly diminished 
and the feeds increased. 

SLEIGH BELLS.—In making sleigh bells, the 
iron ball is put inside a sand core just the shape 
of the inside of the bell. Then a mold is made 
of the shape of the outside of the bell. This 
sand core, with the jingle inside, is placed in the 
moid of the outside, and the Peltedateeal pour- 
ed in, which fills up the space between the core 
and the mold. The hot metal burns the core 
so that it can be all shaken out, leaving the ball 
within the shell. Ball valves, swivel joints, and 
many other articles are cast in the same man- 


ner. 

SOFTENING.—Either of the following meth- 
ods will make iron or steel soft: 1. Anoint it all 
over with tallow, temper it in a gentle charcoal 
fire, and let it cool. — 2. Take a Vittle clay, cov- 
er the iron with it, temper it in a charcoal fire. 
— 8. When the iron or steel is red hot, strew 
hellebore on it. — 4. Quench the iron or steel in 
the juice or water of common beans. — 6. To 
soften bright work without damaging the finish, 
place the pieces in an iron box, and fill in_the 
interstices with iron turnings; close the box, 
lute the cracks with fire-clay, and heat to a red, 
allowing the box to cool slowly. It is a good 

lan to let the furnace fires go out and leave the 

ox in the furnace to cool. — 6. To soften for 
drilling, heat cast iron to a cherry red; let it 
lie level in the fire; then, with a pair of cold 
tongs, put on a small piece of brimstone (the 
same to be smaller than the hole you wish to 
drill); this softens the iron entirely through. 
Let it lie in the furnace until it is somewhat 
cool, when it is ready to drill. 

SOLDERING IRON PIPES TO LEAD. — File 
the end of the iron pipe bright; see that the 
soldering iron is wall tinned; have the iron 
ready, and as hot as it will bear; wet the part to 
be tinned with spirits of salt that has had as 
much zine chippings put in it as it will dissolve, 
then apply the solder with the iron. The pipe 
will have to be very hot with the iron before it 
will tin; it would be well to tin the iron pipe 
with a little block tin or pewter. If any Aye 
culty is found in tinning the iron pipe, sprinkle 
alittle powdered sal ammoniac over it when hot; 
this done, the lead pipe must be widened outso 
as to form a lip all round the iron pipe, and 
soldered, round with fine solder, keeping the heat 
of the iron on the iron pipe rather hai the lead; 
or a plumber’s pont may be made by pouring 
on a quantity of plumbers’ solder from a ladle, 
Ne ge off superfluous solder with a greased 
cloth. 

SPRING TOOL.—The spring-tool is adapted to 
finishing sweeps, curves, or round or other cor- 
ners, and answers for any metal. The face is 
given an upward incline to make it keen for 
wrought iron or steel. For brass work, this 
face should be made horizontally level; or, if the 
cutting stands with its cutting edge far out from 
the tool-post, it may be inclined downward to 
make it cut smoothly. The piece of wood driv- 
en in the bend is to correct any tendency of 
the tool to spring away from the hard parts of 
the metal. The spring-tool does not turn as true 
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as is desirable; still the smoothness of its finish 
makes it a desirable tool. It should have its face 
filed smoothly before being hardened, and should 


Spring Tool. 
not be ground on that face. The application of 
the oilstone improves it for finishing. It should 
be tempered to a brown color on the face and 
left soft around the bend. 
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STRAIGHTENING WIRE. —The most simple 
straightener is 3 steel pins driven into a plank. 
If the pins are properly arranged and the wire 
drawn overthe ‘irst, under the second, and over 
the third, it may be straightened enough for some 

urposes. 

TUBE MANUFACTURE.—In the present meth- 
od of manufacturing the patent welded tube, 
the end of the skelp is bent to the circular 
form; its entire length raised to the welding 
heat in an appropriate furnace, and as it leaves 
the furnace at the point of fusion, it is drag- 
ged by the chain of a draw-bench, after the 
manner of wire, though a pair of tongs with 2 
bell-shaped jaws opened at the time of intro- 
ducing the end of a skelp, which is welded 
without the agency ofa mandrel. By this ar- 
rangement wrought iron tubes may be made 
from the diameter of 6 in. internally and about 
to 2 in. thick, to as small as } in. diameter an 
1-10 bore. Sometimes the tubes are made one 
upon the other when great thickness is required; 
but those stout pipes, and those larger than 3 in. 


_are seldom required. 


WEIGHTS OF BAR-IRON.—If a bar of iron be 
thicker than contained in the table, add together 
the weight of two numbers, or treblethe weight 
ofone number, Wanted, the weight of 1 ft. of 
bar iron,4 in. broad and 2} in. thick. Opposite 
4 and under 1 is 13.364, which, doubled, is 26.- 
728; add the weight of } (8.841), and it equals 
30,069 lbs. 


a5 THICKNESS IN PARTS OF AN INCH. 

si 

aA 

Ag t 5-16 % 7-16 4 § 3 $ 1 In; 
1 835 1.044 1.258 1.461 | 1.670 | 2.088 2.506 2.923 3.340 
1 £939 1.174 | 1.409 1.644 | 1.878 | 2.348 2.818 8.287 8.755 
1 1.044 1.305 | 1.566 1.826 | 2.088 | 2.609 3.182 8.653 4.176 
if 1.148 1.485 | 1.722 2.009 | 2.296 | 2.870 3.444 4.018 4.592 
1s | 1.252 1.566 | 1.879 2.192 | 2.604 | 38.181 3.758 4,384 5.008 
1 1.358 1.696 | 2.085 2.374 | 2.716 | 8.892 4.070 4.749 5.432 
1 1.462 1.827 | 2.192 2.557 | 2.924 | 8.653 4.384 5.114 5.848 
1 1.566 1.957 | 2.848 2.740 | 8.182 | 3.914 4.696 5.479 6.264 
2 1.671 2.088 | 2.475 2.922 | 8.842 | 4.175 5.010 5.845 6.684 
21-1 L77& | 2.218.) 2862 3.105 | 3.550 | 4.485 5.824 6.210 7.100 
2i | 1.880 | 2.848 | 2.918 3.288 | 3.760 | 4.696 5.636 6.575 7.520 
24 | 1.984 | 2.479 | 2.975 3.470 | 3.968 | 4.957 5.950 6.941 7.936 
2h | 2.088 | 2.609 | 3.181 3.653 | 4.176 | 5.218 6.262 7.306 8.352 
2e | 2.193 2.740 | 3.288 3.836 | 4.386 | 5.479 6.576 7.671 8.772 
23 | 2.297 2.870 | 3.444 4.018 | 4.594 | 5.740 6.888 8.036 9,188 
2% | 2.402 3.001 3.601 4.201 | 4.804 | 6.001 7.202 8.402 9.608 
8 2.506 | 8.181 3.758 4,384 | 5.012 | 6.262 7.516 8.767 10.024 
81 | 2.715 | 8.892 | 4.071 4.749 | 5.430 | 6.784 8.142 9,498 10.860 
84 | 2.928 | 8.658 | 4.384 5.114 | 5.846 | 7.806 8.768 | 10,228 11.692 
8% | 8.182 | 38.914 | 4.697 5.479 | 6.264 | 7.828 9.394 10.959 12.528 
4 8.841 4.175 | 5.010 5.845 | 6.682 | 8.350 | 10.020 | 11.690 13.364 
44 | 3.549 | 4436 | 5.800 6.210 | 7.098 | 8.871 | 10.646 | 12.421 14.192 
4 8.758 | 4.697 | 6.605 | 6.575 | 7.516 | 9.8938 | 11.272 | 18.1651 15.032 
44 3.966 | 4.958 | 5.950 6.941 | 7.932 | 9.915 | 11.898 | 18.881 15.864 
5 4.075 | 5.219 | 6.268 7.306 | 8.850 |10.4837 | 12.526 | 14.612 16.700 
5} | 4.184 | 5.479 | 6.578 7.671 | 8.768 |10.958 | 13.152 | 15.348 17.536 
54 | 4.593 | 6.741 | 6.889 8.087 | 9.186 |11.480 | 13.778 | 16.078 18.372 
5% | 4.801 | 6.001 7.202 8.402 | 9.602 |12.002 | 14.404 | 16.304 19.204 
6 5.010 | 6.622 | 7.515 | 8.767 (10.020 '12.524 | 15.0380 | 17.585 20.042 
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WEIGHTS OF CAST IRON.— 


WEIGHT OF A SUPERFICIAL FT. FROM } TO 
2 INCHES THICK. 


A| we. || we. | 8 | we. | 8] we. | 8 | we. 
RP NR | 2 M 2 | 

2] uvs.]4| Lbs. |5 | Los. | | Lbs. | 5 | Los. 
$ | 9.37] § 28.43) 1 87.50 "19.51.56 | 1§ 65.62 
§ 114.06 | 4 [28.12] 1442.18 | 11.56.25 / 14.70.31 
i 18.75 |2 (32.81 | 14/46.87 | 1860.93 | 2° {75. 


WEIGHTS OF ROLLED IRON.— 
FROM 1-16 IN. To 12 IN. AND: 1 FT. SQ. 


a i= =| fo] 
Sac tel 2 oa ae ea 2 
e in Lbs. 3 in Lbs. ‘> | in Lbs A in Lbs. 
N N N 
1-16 .018} 2} /17.112| 48) 72.305] 8 [216.886 
k | 053 2} 19.066 43) 76.264] 8} 230.008 
3-16] .118 24 21.120 | 42| 80.333] 8i 244.290 
211 | 28 23.292 5 | 84.480] 8% 258.800 
§ | 475/24 25.560 |53| 88.784) 9 [273.792 
i | 1845 | 22 27.939 | 51| 93.168] 91 289.220 
: 1.320 3 130.416 58] 97.657| 94 305.056 
1.901 | 84 33.010 |51 102.240] 9% 321.332 
4 | 2.588 | 31'35.704 5 106.953 10 337.920 
1 | 3.380/3% 38.503 |52 111.756 |10} (355.136 
14 | 4.278| 84 /41.408 [54 116.671|104 (372.672 
1} | 5.280| 38 44.418 |6 |121.664/10% [390.628 
12 | 6.390/33 47.534 /6}132.040/11  |408.980 
14 | 7.604 | 8¢ 50.756 | 63 142.816 |11} [427.812 
18 | 8.9264 [54.084 | 63 154.012/113 447.024 
14 |10.352| 44 /57.517|7 |165.682|11% |466.674 
1% (11.888 |44 61.055 |74'177.672|12 |486 656 
2° 13.520 44 64.700 71 190.136 
2h [15.263 44 68.448 | 74 203.024 


WELDING. — To obtain a good weld, the fol- 
lowing points should be observed: The scarf 
should be larger than the finished side to permit 
the weld to be well drawn out after welding. 
The joint surface of the scarf should be round- 
ing, so that, when the 2 pieces are placed to- 
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gether to weld, there will be no air inclosed be- 
tween them. They should be heated ina clear 
fire of bright coal. Thick pieces should not be 
heated too quick, or the interior metal will not be 
brought to the required temperature. They 
should be frequently turned in the fire and made 
as hot as possible without burning them. They 
should be withdrawn occasionally and sprinkled 
with sand to exclude air, prevent oxidation and 
cool the outer surface and thin edges, so that the 
interior metal and thicker parts will havetime to 
heat through. When the pieces are placed upon 
the anvil to weld they should be cleaned with a 
wire brush or a piece of wood made ragged ; the 
scarfs placed to overlap each other, and receive 
2 ee and quick blows at first, and heavier ones 
afterward. As soon as the pieces are joined, the 
blows should be directed so as to close the edges 
of the scarf, so that the joint of the weld shall 
notshow. It requires precision and quickness 
to do anice job. The metal must be handled 
while hot enough to join well under the ham- 
mer’s blows and the work finished during that 
time. 

WELDING POWDERS.—1. Mix borax with 1-10 
of sal ammoniac; fuse, and pour it on an iron 
plate. When cold, pulverize and mix it with an 
equal weight of quicklime; sprinkle it on iron. 
heated to redness, and replace it in the fire. It 
may be welded below the usual heat.—2. 
lb. borax add red oxide of iron, 14 0z.; melt to- 
gether ina crucible; let the mixture become 
cool and then pulverize it, after which it is 
ready for use.—3. 4 parts iron turnings; 3 parts 
borax; 2 parts borate of iron; 1 part water.—4. 
For welding iron and steel a composition has 
been patented in Europe, of iron fillings, 40 
parts, borax, 20 parts, balsam of copaiba or some 
other resinous oil, 2 parts, and sal-ammoniac, 3 
parts; mixed, heated and pulverized. The pro- 
cess of welding proceeds as usual, the surfaces 
being powdered with the composition and then 
fed to acherry red heat, at which the pow- 
der melts, when the portions to be united are 
taken from the fire and joined. 


To 1 
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BURNING.—There is required a cast-iron fur- 
nace, 2 or 3 ladles, and some molding sand. 
Burning is resorted to where soldering will not 
stand, such as retorts in bleaching works where 
acid destroys soldering. Cast a sheet of lead of 
the proper thickness, and cut the proper size, 
turn it up round like a hoop, bringing the ends 
together to form a joint on the outside, and firm- 
ly tack them together on the inside; roll it over 
to see that the joint is close on the outside, and 
paste stout brown paper 4 in. wide over 
the length of the joint. The sand must be 
tempered and have no wet lumps in it; 
make a level bed with the sand 5 or 6 


in. thick; roll the hoop on the sand so 


that the joint will come under; be careful not 
to shift it backwards or forwards, but ram up 
under both sides. Have astrip of wood longer 


than the joint, ? in. thick, to form the runner 
with; place it along on edge on the top of the 
joint; now place on sand on both sides and ram 
it together until there is a good bank on the 
top of the work; smooth off with a trowel; cut 
it down towards the strip, so as to form afunnel, 
leaving 2 in. of the’strip buried; draw out the 
strip endways; be careful notto break the sand, 
leaving one end stopped up; the other end stop 
up about 1 in. high. At this end make a 
pond for the overflow to run into. Have the 
metal red hot, be careful that the runner is free 
from loose sand; shake a little pounded rosin 
along in the runner; havea trying stick that can 
be drawn easily along the runner. Now begin 
to pour the metal, holding the ladle 1 ft. above 
the runner to give weight and force to the burn- 
ing metal. hen the joint is burnt through, try 
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it by drawing the trying stick along in the run- | of the use of powerful hydraulic pressure. 


ner; if it feels smooth along the bottom it is 
burned ; if not, pour some more until it is; stop 
up the end where the metal has been running 
off, and fill up about 2 in. high, and watch for 
shrinkage; have some hot metal ready to fill up 
as it shrinks in cooling, or else the joint will not 
be round. When set, remove it from the sand, 
and cut off the runner with a mallet and chisel, 
finishing off with a piece of cardwire; the paper 
on the outside will strip off, leaving it clean. 
Proceed with burning in the bottom, having a 
hole or pit in the floor deep enough for the hoo 

to go down level with the floor; place it in jevel 
Fill up with sand inside and out rather slack. 
When filled within 4 or 5 in. from the top, ram 
it down for the other part quite hard on the out- 
side, leaving the sand rather higher than the 
edge; then with a straight-edge scrape off level 
with the edge of the lead. Now with a scribe 
take out the sand the thickness of the required 
bottom; plane the sand off with a trowel, and 
the work will turn out clean. The sand on the 
outside being up level with the edge, smooth off 
and cut a bay all round to take the overflow; 
shake pounded rosin round the edge; having 
the metal red hot, begin to pour quickly the hot 
metal along the edge until it is properly burned 
down; when burned deep enough, pour a few 
ladlefuls over the bottom, to get it in a fluid 
state; then with the edge of the trowel clean off 
the dross, leaving a bright surface ; let it remain 
to set. If well burned it will be perfectly solid. 

CORROSION, To Prevent.—Pass a strong so- 
lution of sulphide of potassium and sodium 
through the inside of the pipe at a temperature 
of 212°, and allow it to remain 10 or 15 minutes. 
It converts the inside of the pipe into an insolu- 
ble sulphide of lead and prevents corrosion. 

DETECTING IN TIN. To determine the pres- 
ence of lead in tin, touch with nitric acid and 
heat, when the acid evaporates. If lead be con- 
tained, stannic acid and nitrate of lead remain. 
Iodide of potassium is then applied, forming 
yellow iodide of lead; while the stannic acid is 
white. The yellow stain indicates lead, the 
white tin. 

EXPLOSIONS, To Prevent.—A piece of resin, 
the size of the end of a man’s thumb, dissolved 
in the ladle of melted lead designed to be pour- 
ed around a wet joint, will prevent explosion. 

MIXING WITH ZINC.— When working a mix- 
ture of lead and zinc for casting, mix the fused 
metals together; stir until cooled nearly to solid- 
ification; then cast. If the casting is large, so 
that the alloy does not chill at once, the metals 
are apt to separate somewhat unless the mold 
can be reversed or moved about. 

PLATES, To Join, — The joints of lead plates 
may be made as follows: The edges are brought 
together, hammered down into a channel cut out 
of wood, and secured with tacks. The hollow 
is then scraped clean, rubbed over with candle- 
grease, and a stream of hot lead poured into it, 
and the surface afterwards smoothed with a red 
hot plumbers’ iron. 

PIPE. — Lead pipe is made by forcing lead, 
while heated to a plastic state, over an annular 
mandrel or die to form the core, by means 


PIPES, To Join. — Widen out the end of one 
pipe with a taper wood rift, and scrape clean in- 
side; scrape the end of the other pipe outside a 
little tapered, and insert it in the former; then 
solder it with common lead solder; or, if it re- 
quires to be strong, rub alittle tallow over, and 
cover the joint with a ball of melted lead, hold- 
ing a éloth (2 or 3 plies of greased bedtick) on 
the under side; and smoothing over withit and 
the plumber’s iron. 

PIPES, To Repair.—It frequently happens that 
lead pipes get cut or damaged when the water is 
running at a high pressure, causing trouble to 
make repairs, especially if the water, cannot be 
turned off. Inthis case plug both ends of the 
pipeat the break and place asmall pile of broken 
ice andsalt aroundthem. In a few minutes the 
water in the pipe will freeze; next, withdraw the 
plugs and insert a new piece of pipe; solder per- 
fectly, thaw the ice, and it will be all right. 

SHOT.—The following is a short outline of the 
manufacture of shot in the ordinary shot tower: 
The lead is mixed witha certain proportion of a 
combination of mineral substances called “tem- 
per.” The‘temper” is fused with the lead, and 
gives the metal consistency to make it drop. If 
it were not for the “temper,” the lead would be 
molded by the sieve, and form little pencils in- 
stead of round shot. When shot are to be made, 
the lead is poured into a pan perforated with 
holes corresponding to that size. The pellets 
come pouring down iu a shower, and fall into a 
tank filled with water on the ground floor. In 
their descent of 200 ft. they become spheres, 
firm and dense. The shot must fall in water, 
for if they should strike any firm substance they 
would be knocked out of shape. To get the 
pellets dry after they have been in the “well,” is 
most difficult. An elevator, with small buckets, 
carries the shot up as fast as they reach the bot- 
tom of the “well,” and deposits them in a box 60 
ft. above the first floor. The water drips from 
the buckets as they go up, and not much is 
poured into the receiver above, although it is 
intended to be a sort of dripping machine. From 
this receiver the shot run down a spout into a 
drying pan ofsheetiron, The pan rests at an 
angle which permits the wet shot to roll slowly 
down to the chamber below, and the pellets be- 
come dry as they pass over the warm sheet iron. 

SULPHIDE OF LEAD, To Remove. — Allow a 
not concentrated solution of sulphide of sodium 
to flow through the pipes for 0 or 15 minutes. 
The inside of the pipes will then appear as if 
coated with a gray glaze, and water may then be 
passed through them free of lead. 

UNITING TO IRON.—For uniting thin sheet lead 
to cast iron the sulphur sulphide composition, 
called Spence metal, is said to answer very well. 
In a capacious iron vessel with a loose cover 
melt by heat 2 lbs. sulphur. Heat to bright 
redness in asand crucible 3 Ibs. coarsely pow- 
dered sulphide of iron. Remove the crucible 
and melted sulphur out of doors ; quickly, but 
cautiously, transfer the contents of the fA 
to the latter; cover, and smother the flames by 
covering the pot with moist earth or sand. 
When cold remelt the contents of the pot ata 
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gentle heat, and after having packed the base 
of the joint, lead on the outside, with oakum, 
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ary in the previously melted composition. 


WEIGHTS OF LEAD PIPE. — 


AAA AA A B C D_ |[D Light E E Light 
Calibre.) Weight | Weight | Weight | Weight | Weight | Weight | Weight | Weight | Weight 
per Foot. per Foot. |per Foot. per Foot. |per Foot.) per Foot.|per Foot. |per Foot. |per Foot. 
Inches. |b: oz. |b. oz.:|Ib. oz. Ib. og. lb, 0z.) Ib. oz. |lb. ozlb. oz. /Ib. oz. 
i 8) 1 5) 1 2) 1 0;0 18) 0 10;— 0 8 
3 0| 2 0/1 12} 1 4} 1 0; 0 13 0 11/0 9 
3 oi a4 ee 8| 2 0; 1 12} 1 8} 1 4} 1 0;0 
4 8| 3 8) 3 0} 2 4| 2 0; 1 12) 1 Sa 4/1 0 
1 6 0|;4 12) 4 0) 3 4| 2 8] 2 0 1 8 
1 Ge I2b Aa) BLS | 2B 0] 2 8 2 0 
1 ) 0); 8 0 6 4,6 0| 4 4] 3 8|——_——_ | 3 4 —_—— 
2 tor 12)'9 0|7 0/6 0| 5 4| 4 0, —_— 
———S 
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CLEANING.—To clean nickel-plated brass or 
iron which has become coated with burned 
tee and dirt, without injuring the surface, 

oil in strong solution of potash or soda; rinse 
in water, and rub first with moistened and then 
with dry rouge or chalk. 

PLATING.—To deposite nickel without the aid 
of a battery, proceed as follows: To a solu- 
tion of from 5 to 10 per cent. chloride of zine, 
pure as possible, add enough sulphate of nickel 
to produce a strong green color, and bring to a 
boil in a porcelain vessel. The piece to be plat- 
ed, must be bright and free from grease, then 
introduced so that it touches the vessel as little 
as possible. Boiling is continued 80 to 60 min- 
utes, water being added to replace that evapor- 
ated. During ebullition nickel is percipitated 
in the form of a white coating. The boiling 
may be continued for hours without increasing 
the thickness of the coating. As soon as the 


| 


object appears to be plated, it is washed in wa- 
ter containing a little chalk in suspension, and 
dried. The chloride of zine and sulphate of 
nickel must be free from metals precipitable by 
iron. If, during precipitation, the Rauid be- 
comes colorless, sulphate of nickel should be 
added. 'Thespent liquid may be used again by 
exposing it to the air until the iron is precipita- 
ta filtering and adding the zinc and nickel 
salts asabove. Cobalt also may be deposited 
the same way. 

PLATING, Imitation.—Coarse rasped granu- 
lated zine is boiled for some time in a mixture 
of 3 parts by weight of sal ammoniae, and 10 of 
water, the object immersed and stirred with a 
zine rod. The deposit is silvery, and_ resists 
mechanical action as well as a coating of nickel. 
The process can be recommended for goods 
meant for asecond coating of some other metal, 
since any other is easily deposited on zinc. 


——<O—— 
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REMARKS.— In working steel for tools, care 
should be taken to hammer all sides alike; for if 
one sideis hammered more than another, it will 
cause it to spring in hardening. When being 
hammered, steel should be heated as hot as it 
will stand, until finishing, and then be hammer- 
ed until almost black hot, as it sets the grain 
finer, and gives the toola better edge. Heating 
the steel so hot while hammering makes the 
steel tougher when hardened, and softer when 
annealed; while, if it were worked at a low red 
heat, the continued percussive shocks of the 
hammer would so harden it as to make it im- 
possible to anneal it, and at the same time ren- 
der it brittle when hardened. A good, soft 
heat issafe to use, if steel be immediately work- 
ed. Good steel will endure more pounding than 
iron. If steel be left long in the fire it will lose its 
nature and grain, and assume that of cast iron. 
Steel should never be kept hot longer than nec- 
essary for the work to be done. It is entirely 
mercurial under the action of heat, and an in- 
jurious internal strain is created whenever two 


or more parts of the same piece are subjected 
to different temperatures. When steel has been 
subjected to heat not absolutely uniform over 
the whole mass, careful annealing should be re- 
sorted to. As the change of volume, due to a 
varied degree,of heat, increases rapidly with the 
quantity of carbon present, high steel is more 
liable to aangerous internal strains than low 
steel, and great care should be exercised. Hot 
steel should be put in a dry place of even tem- 
perature while cooling. A wet place in the floor 
might cause serious injury. 
ANNEALING.—1. For a small quantity, heat 
the steel to acherry red in a charcoal fire; then 
bury the steel in sawdust, in an iron box, cov- 
ering the sawdust with the ashes, and let it re- 
main till cold. For alarger quantity, and when 
it requires to be soft, pack the steel with cast 
iron (lathe or planer) chips in an iron box as 
follows: In the bottom of the box have a lay- 
er of in. in depth of chips; putin a layer of 
steel, then more chips to fill spaces between the 
steel, and also the $ or # in. space between the 
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sides of the box and the steel, then more steel; 
und lastly, from 1 to 2 in. chips in depth, well 
ramnied down, on top of steel. Heat to and 
keep at ared heat for from 2 to 4 hours. Let 
the box remain quietly in its place till cold. 
—2. Heat the steel to a red heat, and let it lie 
a few minutes, until nearly black hot; then 
throw it into soap-suds; steel in this way may 
be annealed softer than by putting it into the 
ushes of the forge. 

BLUE BLACK COATING.—To produce a blue 
black coating on polished steel, dip it into melt- 
ed nitrate of potash. The bloom improves its 
appearance and seems to wear well. 

BLUING.—To blue small articles, put in a box 
or on an iron plate a small quantity of charcoal 
ashes; place over the fire and heat slowly. Place 
the articles in the ashes, and as the same get 
heated, take them out occasionally to see how 
the color is. When the articles become blue, let 
them remain until they become white again, then 
remove them, and let them cool. Then return 
the articles to the ashes again to become re- 
heated, and you will have the second blue. The 
second blue will wear a length of time; to get a 
good color, polish the article free from grease 
of any kind; and in no case must you dip the 
article in oil or water before or after the bluing, 
as it injures the color. Give the articles a fine 
polish, after which lay them in a sheet-iron pan, 
with some slaked lime. Place the pan over any 
place where the heat can be regulated and pay 
attention until you have obtained the right color. 
If the steel be a good article, they will take ona 
vivid blue. 

BLUING SCREWS. — To blue screws evenly, 
take an old watch barrel and drill as many holes 
into the head of it as you desire to blue screws. 
Fill it 4 full of brass or iron-filings; put in the 
head, and fit a wire, long enough to bend over 
for a handle, into the arbor holes, head of the 
barrel up. Brighten the heads of the screws; set 
them, point down, into the holes drilled, and 
expose the bottom of the barrel to the lamp till 
the screws assume the color wished. 

BLUING, To Remove. — Immerse in a pickle 
composed of equal parts muriatic acid and elixir 
vitriol. Rinse in pure water and dry in tissue 
paper, 

BLUING WITHOUT HEAT. — Mix finely pow- 
dered Prussian blue with rather thin shellac var- 
a gently heat the steel, and apply the var- 
nish. 

BORING GUN BARRELS.—Take a piece of rod, 
cast steel, 4 in. smaller than the interior of the 
barrel, and a few in. longer; beat one end up 
something larger than the size of the bore; then 
turn or file it in the shape of an egg, leaving the 
swell or centreing part 1-20 in. larger than the 
bore. With a saw file cut longitudinal cuts, 4 
in. apart, laying them the same angle as a rose 
bit countersink, taking care not to injure the 
periphery of the tools; harden ‘and temper to 
straw color. 

BORING-TOOL, For Wrought Iron or Steel. — 
The cutting end of this tool must not be bent, 
in forging, any further round than shown in the 
illustration ; the strain placed upon the tool by 
the cut will be in a direction tending to revolve 
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the tool in the tool-post, giving a tendency ts 
spring away from its cut; and so stout a tool 
could not be got into the same size of hole. The 
degree of bend or angle of the centre-line of the 
bent end to the centre-line of the length of the 
body of the tool, causes the strain of the cut to 
be placed endwise of the tool, endeavoring to 
force it back into the tool-post, and thus places 
the strain in the direction in which the tool is 
best capable of withstanding it. The keenness 
and shape given to the top face of the tool make 
the cutting edge perform its duty on the front 
edge, which tends to place the strain endwise 


Boring-Tool for Wrought Iron or Steel. 
on the tool, operating by the strain on the 
top face of the tool (caused by its bending the 
shaving), to keep the tool to its cut by giving 
it an inclination to feed itself forward, relieving 
the feed-screw and nut of the slide-rest of a part 
of the duty of feeding. The cutting edge should 
not, even when the tool is newly forged, stand ~ 
much above the horizontal plane of the top of 
body of the tool, otherwise so stout a tool cannot 
be got intoa given size of hole. Boring-tools are 
apt to spring away as the cutting proceeds to- 
ward the back end of the hole, making the lat- 
ter a taper, of which the back end has the small- 
est diameter, necessitating fine finishing cuts in 
order to make a parallel hole. If every means 
is taken to use as stout a tool as the size of the 
hole will admit, the boring-tool will bore a true 
and smooth hole. To prevent chattering or jar- 
ring when extending far out from the tool-post, 
or when it isvery slight in body, it should have 
the top face depressed toward the cutting edge. 
When this tool is a stout one, the point Cagle 
ground more round, which will make it cut to 
finer finish. 

BURNT, To Restore. —1. 2 parts horn filings ; 
10 parts tallow; 1 part sal-ammoniac; 1 part 
pulverized charcoal ; 1 part soda; pulverize the 
hard ingredients separately ; mix all with the 
tallow; bring the burnt steel to a cherry red, 
and dip it in the mixture; when it gets cold it 
may be hardened in the usual manner. — 2. 
Burnt steel may be instantaneously restored by 
plunging it while hot in cold water, and ham- 
mering it with light strokes on the anvil,, turn- 
ing itso as to hammer all over it; again dip- 
ping in the cold water, and repeating the ham- 
mering as before.—8. Borax, 3 0z.; sal ammoni- 
ac, 8 0z.; prussiate of potash, 3 0z.; blue clay, 2 
oz.3 resin,  1b.; water, 1 gill; alcohol, 1 gill; put 
all on the fire, and simmer till it dries to a pow- 
der. The steel is to be heated, dipped in this 
powder, and afterwards hammered.—4, 1 oz, 
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bicarbonate potassa; 4 oz. copperas; fine salt, 8 
oz.; and 3 lbs. sand; mix well, and sprinkle over 
the steel when hot.—5. To 4 lbs. fine whitesand 
pulverized, add 3 lbs. sal ammoniac, 4 Ib. oF 
eras, and 4 Ib. resin, all pulverized; mix well. 
hen the steel is hot, sprinkle, and let cool. 
This process will restore any burnt steel. 

CLEANING. — 1. Unslaked lime is a capital 
thing to clean steel articles. If steel ear-rings, 
brooches, etc., are kept in powdered quick-lime 
they suffer little from rust. They should be 
cleaned when put away, to remove moisture that 
may have collected on them by handling. To 
clean swords, ete., rub them with powdered 
brick-dust and oil, rub dry with brick-dust, 

olish with crocus and leather.— 2. Cocoanut 
usks are better than waste and turpentine. 

COLORING WIRE.—To color bright wire black 
or blue and perfectly smooth for use, take as- 
phaltum, 3 0z.; boiled oil, 4 qts.; burnt umber, 8 
oz.; mix by heat, and thin with turpentine (oil) 
before the mixture becomes cool; dip the wire 
in this (not too thick) and harden in a Japan- 
ner’s oven at as high a heat as will bear without 
blistering. 

CUTLERY. — There are 3 kinds of steel em- 
ployed in manufacturing cutlery, common, shear 
and cast steel. All edge tools which require to 
be tenacious without being very hard, are made 
of shear steel. The best scissors, razors, pen- 
knives, etc., are made from cast steel, which 
takes a fine polish; common steel is only used in 
making cheap articles. In making good table- 
knives, shear steel and cast steel are preferred. 
In the ordinary method of making knives, the 
blades are cut out of a sheet of steel, and the 
backs, shoulders and tangs of wrought iron, are 
attached to the steel pikes by welding. The 
knifeis then ground to proper shape, and the 
blade pollshedl and handed Fork manufac- 
ture is a distinct branch, and manufacturers of 
knives buy their forks from the fork makers 
ready to be put into handles. In making table 
knives, 2 men are employed; makerand striker. 
Penknives are forged by a single hand, with 
fammerand anvil. The grinding and polish- 
ng of cutlery are performed by machinery; the 
business of the grinders is divided into grinding, 
glazing and polishing. Those articles which re- 
quire temper are ground on wet stones. Glazing 
gives a lustre to cutlery; it is performed with a 
glazier, consisting of a circular piece of wood, 
covered with leather, or an alloy of lead and tin; 
it is fixed on an axis like a grindstone. Polish- 
ing is last, and is performed on a similar piece of 
wood covered with buff leather. Only articles 
af cast steel which have been hardened and tem- 
pre are subjected to this operation. Butcher 

nives are forged out until near the proper 
thickness, care being taken not to heat too high. 
To temper they are heated to a cherry red; it is 
plunged plumb into water, and when taken out 
It is straight; taken from the water and passed 
through flame until it is a little hot; then rub- 
bed on both sides with a candle; passed again 
through the flames until the tallow disappears, 
as though it soaked into thesteel; then taken out 
and the operation of rubbing the candle repeated 
as before; again placed in the flames, and there 
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kept until it starts into a blaze with a snap; an 
even heat over the entire length and width of 
the tool is nezessary; then the operation three 
times of rubbing the tallow and placing it in the 
flames is repeated; lastly the tallow is rubbed 
over it again, pushed into the dust of the forge, 
and let remain until cold. 

CUTTERS AND REAMERS, To Prevent Crack- 
ing when Hardening. — Drill a small hole from 
the side to meet the large one at its enclosed 
termination. 

CUTTING. — It is known that soft iron discs 
running at a circumferential speed of 12,000 ft. 
per minute will cut hard steel; but 5,000 ft. per 
minute will not cut iron—a fact which is taken 
advantage of in rolling mills to cut large bars 
and beams exact lengths. To fit up the peri- 
phery of a disc of soft iron to cut steel, cut it 
with heavy shears as nearly round as practicable, 
after which hold a piece of grindstone or sand- 
stone so that the edge of the disc will strike it 
when in motion, Useastone and file, and then 
attempt to cut steel a little, thus working off the 

eriphery until it is as smooth and true as it can 
be made. Then the cold and soft iron when in 
high motion will literally melt the hard and cold 
steel and drive the melted metal from the bar in 
3 stream of white-hot sissing and burning steel 

ust. 

DIES, To Temper.—In using dies for cutting 
sheet metal, both dies should be tempered. To 
temper large curved dies for cutting iron and 
steel plate, fill the holes with fire-clay and wire 
to keep it in place. Heat ah and slowly ina 
furnace. Lift the dies from the furnace with 
the face vertical and plunge vertically into wa- 
ter heated to about 50° and containing about 4 
lb. salt per gal. Hold them still at the bottom 
of the water until cooled. 

DRILLING.—1. Make the drill oval in form, 
instead of in the usual shape, and temper as 
hard as it will bear without crumbling. Rough- 
en the surface of the object into which you de- 
sire to drill with a little diluted nitric acid. Start 
the drill, and, to prevent it from becoming heat- 
ed, use spirits turpentine instead of oil. Some 
use kerosene with gum camphor dissolved in it 
instead. When the drill begins to run smooth 
in consequence of the bottom of the holes 
becoming burnished, clean out the turpentine 
or kerosene and roughen with acid; then proceed. 
—2. Cover the steel with melted beeswax; 
when coated and cold, make a hole in the wax 
with a fine-pointed needle the size you require; 
puta drop of nitric acid upon it; after an hour 
rinse off, and apply again; it will gradually eat 
through. 

DRILLING, Spiral Tool For.—These are an- 
nealed and turned to 1-50 of an in. larger than 
the finished size; then heated again, and anneal- 
ed.in a vertical position, among lime, ashes, or 
soap-suds; the shank is then turned to fit a 
proper collet socket, and afterwards the point 
may be turned to desired dimensions and shap- 
ed. The spiral grooves are cut on a machine 
containing a spindle, which imparts the double 
movement of sliding and revolving slowly while 
the spirals are being cut. The spindle contains 
a screw, on which a chuck to hold the drill is 
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adjusted. The drill hans inserted in the chuck, 
proceed to elevate the sliding block beneath the 


Spiral Drill. 

drill, so that it will touch it, adjusting it so as 
not to raise it too high; then insert a cutter, 
which should be $ the diameter of drill, and 
groove your drills, which should, for a drill 1 in. 
in diameter, be cut 1 to the in., and down to 
within a 82nd of the centre; for } in. drills, cut 
the grooves 1} to the in., down to within a 64th 
of the centre; for fin. drills, cut the grooves 2 
to thein., down to within a 100th of the centre, 
computing as you would in cutting a screw ina 
lathe, the index plate giving you the two start- 
ing points at which to commence the work. 

DRILLS, Countersink-Pin. — Of these tools 
there are various forms. The illustration repre- 
sents a taper countersink employed for holes to 
receive flush rivets or countersunk head-bolts, 
this form being employed for holes above 5-16 
in. in diameter. It should be made, tempered 

and used as place, 
In tempering these 
tools, or any others 
having a pin or projec- 
tion to serve as a guide 
in a hole, the tool must 
be hardened right out 
from the end of the 
pinto about 2in. above 
the cutting edges. 
Then lower the tem- 
per of the metal (most 
Countersink-Pin Drill. gece \, vie 
the pin of a light straw color. 

DRILLS, Slot, For Key-ways. — For drilling 
out oblong holes, such as key-ways, or for cut- 
ting out recesses required to receive short feath- 
ers in shafts, the drill known as the slotting- 
‘ drill is brought into 
jy requisition. No. 1 is 
the form in which 
this tool was employ- 
ed in the early days 
of its introduction; 
it is thestronger form 
of the two, and will 
make the heaviest 
cut. The objection to 
it is that, in cutting 
out deep slots, it is 
apt to drill out of 
true, the hole grad- 
ually running to one 
side. The method of 
using these drills is 
to move the work 
back and forth, ina 
chuck provided for 

pm. the purpose, the drill 

ae remaining stationary. 

om ae If these tools were 

Slot Drills. used as common 

drills, they would cut holes of the form shown 
in No. 2. 


(oo view 
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EXPANSION.—It is important to remember 
that if a piece of cast steel be made red hot and 
quenched in cold water it will become longer, 
but if the same operation be performed upon a 
piece of wrought iron it will become shorter. 

FILES. To Soften.—Cover them with oil and 
hold them over the fire until the oil blazes; as 
soon as the flame runs all over the file, plunge 
it into the water; or put them in a moderate hot 
oven for 4 hour if large files, but if small the 
first plan is the best. 

FINISHING.—For hollow finishing the follow- 
ing wheels are required: A mahogany wheel 
for rough glazing; a mahogany wheel for smooth 
glazing; a lead wheel, or lap. For flat finish- 
ing: A buff wheel, each, for rough, for smooth, 
and for finishing; lastly, a polisher. To make 
glaze wheels: Get spindles, and point them on 
each end; then get a block of beech and wedge 
it on the steel at one end with iron wedges, and 
turn it for the pulley for the band to run on. 
Take 2 pieces of flat mahogany and glue and 
screw them together, so that the grain of one 
piece crosses the other, to prevent warping. Let 
it get dry, and wedge on the spindle and turn 
true. The lead wheel is made thesame way, but 
wider, and a groove turned in the edge. Then 
the wheel is put into sand, and aring of lead 
run round the edge; it is then turned true. To 
make buff wheels, proceed as with the glaze; 
but pine or deal will do as well as mahogany, 
only leave it about double the width of the 
glaze, which is about 4 in. wide by 12 or 14 in. 
across. The buff wheels are covered with glue, 
and then the leather is tacked on with tacks 
driven in about 4 way, so that they may be easi- 
ly drawn out again. The leather isthen turned 
true. The polisher is made the same way, but 
the size of the polisher must be a little less than 
that of the other wheels, say about lin. The 
buff wheels are dressed by laying on a fine, thin 
coat of clear glue, and rolling them round—No. 
1, in superfine corn emery; No. 2, in smooth 
emery; No. 8, by making a cake of equal parts 
of mutton suet, beeswax, and washed emery; 
then it is held on the wheel while it goes round. 
The glaze wheels are dressed while using, by 
mixing a little of the emery with oil, and put- 
ting it on the wheel with a stick or the finger. 
The leather of the polisher is not covered with 
glue, but dressed with a mixture of crocus and 
water, not oil. Care must be taken to keep 
each wheel and substance to themselves, andthe 
work carefully wiped after each operation. 
Cleanliness must be studied in using the polish- 
ice ee slightest grease getting on it stops the 

olishing. 

HARDENING AXLETREES.—The method used 
in the manufacture of axletrees is to use wrought 
iron and weld 2 pieces of steel into the lower 
side, where they rest upon the wheels and sus- 
tain the load. The work is heated in an open 
forge fire, in the ordinary way, and when it is 
removed, a mixture, principally prussiate of 

otash, is laid upon the steel; the axletree is 
immediately immersed in water, and additional 
water allowed to fall uponit froma cistern. The 
steel is considered to be materially hardened 
and the iron around the same is partially hard- 
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ened. One good way to chill axletree boxes is | the grooving 1s not required to be deep. Wher 


to mold from wooden patterns on sand, and 
cast them upon an iron core, which has the effect 
ofmaking them hard. To form the annular re- 
cess for oil, aring of sand, made in appropriate 
core-box, is slipped upon the iron mandrel, and 
is left behind when the latter is driven out of the 
casting. 

HARDENING TAPS.—In hardening a tap, use 
aclear, bright fire; a fire of charcoal is best; 
heat to a cherry red, and holding it by the upper 
end immerse the entire thread-part first, keep- 
ing it stationary untilthe smooth part attains a 
dark red color; then gradually dip the whole 
tool, holding it stationary until cold. Brighten 
the fluted parts and proceed to temper the tool 
by heating a piece of iron pipe to a bright red; 
remove it from the fire, place it in a vertical 
position, and insert the tap in the centre of the 
tube (not touching any part of it) with the 
threaded part outside. The interior of the tube 
should be twice the diameter of the tool, and 
the length but $. Revolve the tap in the hot 
pipe until the smooth part is warm enough to 
slightly pain the hand, keeping it in motion end- 
ways, back and forth through the pipe and turn- 
ing it until the thread is tinted to adeep brown, 
and the rest of the tool to a brown purple; 
modify irregularity in the color by holding the 
light colored parts longer in the tube, or if any 

arts color too deep, cool off with a little oil. 

he squares of taps should be tempered to a 
deep blue color. 

MARKING TOOLS. — To mark tools, warm 
them slightly, and rub the steel with wax, or 
hard tallow, tilla film gathers. Scratch your 
name on the wax, cutting through to the steel. 
A little nitric acid poured on the marking will 
quickly eat out the letters. Wipe acid and wax 
off with a hot, soft rag, and the letters will be 
found etched. ; 

PARTING TOOL.—The parting tool is applica- 
ble to cutting grooves or for parting. The cut- 
ting point is made thicker than the metal, ver- 
tically and horizontally, behind it, so that the 
latter shall clear and not grind against the sides 
of the groove. This tool, if made thin to suita 
special purpose, is liable to spring, in conse- 
quence of the pressure of the cut; and if it com- 
mences to spring, it is apt to dig into the cut, 
and then break. It is to prevent this digging 
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in that the top face of the cutting part of the 
tool is placed below the top face of the body of 
the tool, which may be dispensed with when the 
cutting edge is held close in to the tool-post, and 


these requirements exist, the form illustrated is 
indispensable to rapid and reliable duty, wheth 
er the tool be used in a lathe or a planing-ma- 
chine, the cutting edge of the tool being kept at 
about the horizontal centre of lathe-work, by 
a PT placed beneath the body of the 
tool. Ifthe width of the tool is not less than 
3-16 in., and does not require to cut a groove 
deeper than ~ in. it should be hardened right 
out; if these conditions are reversed, it should 
be tempered to a dark straw, and for weak tools 
even to a purple color, as lowering the temper 
increases the strength of tools. If the groove 
to be cut is sufficiently broad to cause the tool 
to spring, it is best to use a narrower one and 
cut it out in two separate cuts, moving the tool. 

POLISHING.—Use bell-metal polishers for ar- 
bors, having first brought up the surface with 
oilstone dust and oil and soft steel polishers ; for 
flat pieces use a piece of glass for the oil-stone 
dust, and a bell-metal block for the sharp red 
stuff, and a white metal block for the fine red 
stuff. The polishing stuff must be well mixed 
up and kept clean; the polishers and blocks 
must be filed to clean off the old stuff, and then 
rubbed with soft bread; put only a little red 
stuff on the block and keep working it until it is 
quite dry ; the piece will then leave the block 
clean; use bread to clean off surplus red stuff be- 
fore using the brush. If the piece is scratched, 
put on some more red stuff, which must not be 
too wet, and try again. 

RAZOR PASTE.-—1. Mix fine emery with fat and 
wax until of proper consistency, and then rub it 
well into the leather strap. Prepare the emery 
by pounding in amortarthe coarse kind, throw- 
ing it into a large jug of water and stirring well. 
When the large particles have sunk, pour off in- 
to a shallow plate, and let the water evaporate. 
This emery is better for engraving and other 
purposes than that prepared at the emery mills. 
— 2. The grit from a fine grindstone is efficient 
for a razor paste. — 8. Levigated oxide of tin, 
pied putty pone 1 oz. ; powdered oxalic 
acid, }.0z.; powdered gum, 20 gr.; make into a 
stiff paste with water, and spread it thinly 
over the strap. This gives a fine edge to the 
razor, and its efficiency is increased by moisten- 
ing it. — 4. Emery reduced to impalpable pow- 
der, 2 parts; spermaceti ointment, 1 part; mix 
and rub over the strap. — 5. Jewelers’ rouge, 
black lead and suet, equal parts; mix. 

SPIRAL SPRINGS.— Unless the circumstances 
of the case necessitate that the spring be put to 
its utmost tension, brass will do as well as steel, 
and better, providing the strain or the spring is 
well within its capacity. If the length or di- 
ameter of the spring is of no consequence, a brass 
spring will serve as well asa steel one, if the 
situation in which the spring is to be used ren- 
ders a steel one liable to corrosion, thus destroy- 
ing its temper. If the space in which the spring 
is to operate is confined so that the spring is 
made as small as possible, it is imperative that it 
be made of either spring or double-shear steel. 
For electrical purposes, brass-springs may be 
used, except where from derangement of the in- 
sulation the spring may be liable to become 
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heated and softened, and a brass-spring that has 
lost any of its temper thus is worthless. Cold 
rolled or drawn iron wire may be used to make 
springs in which their sizes are large in propor- 
tion to the duty required. The iron wire must 
have been cold rolled or drawn without being 
annealed to produce upon it aclose-grained and 
clean surface, having a dull polish. Cast steel 
may be used for springs, but it is apt to break 
in cold weather. te the spring is to be of brass 
select a mandrel to run between the lathe cen- 
tres, having upon it a spiral groove of the re- 

uisite pitch, but smaller than the diameter of 
the required finished spring, because the spring 
unwinds a little as soon as it is released from 
tension around the mandrel. The mandrel 
must be longer than the required length of 
spring to admit of the application of a lathe dog 
to drive it, allowing clearance between the end 
of the spiral groove and the dog. Near one end 
of the mandrel a small hole is drilled, there be- 
ing sufficient space between the hole andtheend 
of the mandrel to admit of a loose washer being 
placed thereon; the bore of this washer re- 

uires to be larger in diameter than the outside 

iameter of the spring, when wound upon the 
mandrel, and requires to be provided with a 
key-way and key. Now wind the spring as 
shown in Fig. 1, in which A represents the man- 


Fig. 1. 
drel, B the small hole with the wire inserted, C’ 
the wire, D the loose washer and £ the driver. 
While keeping a stiff tension on the wire by 
pulling it against the mandrel, start the lathe 
and wind the spring, closing it around the man- 
drel, if it does not wind closely, by tapping it 


with a hammer. When the spring is wound to 
the requisite distance slip the washer up and 
drive the key home, as shown in Fig. 2, and 


Fig. 2. 
then cut off the wire; next take the mandrel 
from the lathe, and holding it level on an anvil, 
lightly hammer the spring all around the man- 
drel, which will set the wire to the mandrel and 


tend to increase the hardness of the brass. It is 
not well to hammer the wire around the man- 
drel while the latter is between the lathe cen- 
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tres, which would damage the centres and bend 
the mandrel. If the wire is too stiff to be held 
by the hand against the mandrel with sufficient 
force to cause it to bend closely round the man- 
drel, while the lathe is slowly revolving, and if 
the lathe is a self-acting one, put on the gearing 
necessary to cut a thread of the same pitch as 
the spring requires to be, and then fasten in the 
tool-post of the lathe a grooved piece of metal 
as shown in Fig. 3, A representing the mandrel, 


Fig. 3. 

B the spring wire, C the piece of metal acting 
as a guide and also to bend the wire close to the 
tool-post of the lathe in which C is fastened. 
If the lathe is not a self-acting one and has a 
hand-slide rest, take the screw out from the 
straight feed of the rest and use the metal guide, 
allowing the groove to carry the wire along, the 
groove aioe as deep as 3 of the diameter of the 
wire. Having wound the spring, place the 
washer in position, as shown in Fig. 2, and cut 
off the wire. Ifthe wire is of iron or brass take 
it to an anvil and hammer it all over its cireum- 
ference, beginning at one end and following 
along the wire with blows delivered not more 
than Fin. apart. If the wire is of steel take the 
mandrel with the spring wound on it and fas- 
tened by the washer as shown in Fg. 2,and heat 
to a low red heat so as to set the spring to the 
mandrel; the hammering process only tends to 
close the grain of the metal and add to its elasti- 
city without having much effect towards closing 
the spring around the mandrel except thespring 
be made of small wire. To harden spiral springs 
made of light wire, or those long in proportion 
to their diameter, they should be placed on a 
mandrel fitting easily to their bore, and should 
be heated while on the mandrel, otherwise they 
are apt to become bent and the coils disarranged 
during heating. The fire should be clear. A 
good plan is to make a clear fire around a piece 
of gas-pipe, and insert the spring in the gas- 

ipe, which will facilitate getting an even heat. 

he ida being heated to a cherry red must 
be plunged endways into clear water having the 
chill taken off, and hela until cold. If on taking 
the spring from the water its surface is found to 
be black and not mottled, it is not sufficiently 
hardened, which may arise from the poor quality 
of the steel, or because it was not sufficiently 
heated. Steel of good quality is sufficiently heat- 
ed when hot enough to just form scales when 
taken from the fire. If it is found difficult to 
harden the steel (known from the fact that well- 
hardened steel is white when taken,from the 
water), the water should have'sufficient salt dis- 
solved init to make a strong brine, and the 
hardening process repeated. e whiteness of 
the surface is a better test of the degree of hard- 
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file. The most reliable method of tempering an 
ordinary spring is to fry it in oil, heated suffici- 
ently to cause it to blaze. The spring should be oc- 
casionally (before being finally removed from the 
oil) taken from and re-dipped in the blazing oil 
2 or 3 times; after the blazing takes place 
freely all over the spring, and has on the last re- 
move from the tank burned out atany one part of 
the spring, the latter should be dipped in luke- 
warm water and left to cool off. This diminishes 
the danger of any one part of the spring being 
lowered more than another, and the heating takes 

lace sufficiently slow so that the metal gets 
heated through. The thicker the spring the 
longer it should blaze, it being dipped frequen- 
tly and removed; to insure that every part of 
the spring shall be heated, and to give the steel 
time to get heated equally inside and out. Itis 
well in blazing a spring to reverse it in the pan, 
and to revolve it so that the blazing oil shall not 
run down along one side of the spring. A good 
oil composition for blazing is made in the fol- 
lowing proportions: 1 gallon spermaceti oil; 
1 lb. rendered beef-suet; 1 gill neat’s foot oil ; 4 
Ib. resin. The pan or tank in which this com- 
position is used should have a closely-fitting 
cover, so that the blaze may be put out when 
the tempering is finished. 

SPIRAL SPRINGS, To Repair. — Take a piece 
of flat metal, about 1-16 in. in thickness, and 
cut it in the shape of a parallelogram, the length 
4 in. greater than the diameter of the broken 
spring, the width equal to 4 of its coils; bore 2 
holes on each side exactly the diameter of the 
spring apart, and sufficiently large to admit the 
spring wire; make, with a round file, a slight 
groove opposite each hole. Screw the broken 
ends of the spring into these holes from opposite 
sides, and the ioe will be complete, a at as 
trifling a cost. 

SPRINGS, Reducing Elasticity of. — A well- 
tempered bar-spring will lose much of its elastic 
strength by filing off a very thin scale from the 
surface. 

TAPS. — In making taps, have immediately 
under the square head, a place the accurate size 
of the outside of the thread, so that there will be 
no trouble in getting dimensions of the thread 
wherever an odd number of flutes exist. Every 
tap should be the accurate size of the bottom of 
the thread to within about 4 in. of the square 
head; shaping it this way, when a strain comes 
in the work, it will twist instead of breaking. 
The threads on V taps ought to be cut with a 
tool exactly three square (unless the thread is 
rounded on the top), and then finished with a 
sharp tool without polishing, as this produces a 
glaze on the metal while being tapped. In mak- 
ing a tap for common machine screws or for 
bolts, measure with calipers the lower part of 
the thread of one ofthe screws, and proceed to 
cut your tap at the bottom of the thread the 
size of the measurement. Strong taps forsquare 
thread screws ought to be cut $ the depth of 
their pitch; so if the thread is 5 to the in. cut 
1-10 in. deep. The threads being 5 to the in. 
leaves a space between the threads of 1-10 in., 
and the thread being 1-10 in depth and 1-10 
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ness of the meta! than testing the metal with a | wide, would make the thread square. In 


uare 
threads required for wear, the cut should be i 
the depth of their pitch. In finishing taps an 
reamers, the forgings are got out in the usual 
way, left to anneal, centred, and turned suf- 
ficient to remove the scale. Then anneal again, 
and turn down to within 1-32 in., or less, of finish- 
ing size. Anneal once more, and finish in the 
lathe. If not sprung in turning, the tap or 
reamer will come out all right when hardened. 
This has been tested successfully with taps from 
3 in. in diameter and 3 in. long up to those of 1 
In. in diameter and 2 ft. long. 

TEMPERING or HARDENING.--When cast steel, 
heated to redness, is plunged into water until its 
temperature is reduced to that of water, it is 
hardened. The degree of hardness will depend 
upon the quality of steel, the temperature to 
which it was heated, and upon the temperature 
of the water in which it was cooled. Reheat the 
steel and a softening process will accompany the 
increasing temperature, until upon becomin 
red-hot it will assume its normal softness, an 
if allowed to cool in the atmosphere the effects 
of the first hardening will be removed. If after 
the steel is hardened, it is polished on one of its 
surfaces and slowly reheated, that surface will 
assume various colors, beginning with a pale 
yellow and ending in a blue with a green tinge, 
each color appearing when the steel has attained 
a definite degree of temperature; by the ap- 
pearance of the colors the temperature of the 
steel is known, as also to what extent the re- 
softening ha’ progressed. This fact is taken ad- 
vantage of to obtain in steel any required de- 
hs of hardness less than that of the absolute 
nardness obtained by hardening, and is termed 
tempering. The temperatures at which these 
respective colors appear are as follows : 
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As the steel becomes heated it expands; if one 
part becomes hotter than another, it expands 
more, and the form of the steel undergoes the 
change necessary to accommodate this local ex- 
pansion, and this alteration of shape becomes 
permanent. In work finished and fitted, this is 
of great consideration, and, in the case of tools, 
it assumes sufficient importance to. entirely de- 
stroy their value. If an article has athin side, 
it requires to be so manipulated in the fire that 
such side shall not become heated in advance 
of the rest of the body of the metal, or it will 
become locally distorted; though there exists 
little difference in the temperature of the various 
parts, the more solid parts are too strong to give 
way to permit the expansion; hence the latter is 
accommodated at the expense of form of the 
weakest part of the article. It does not follow 
that the part having the smallest sectional area 
is the weakest when in the fire, unlessit is as hot 
as the rest of the body. It is well to consider 
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the size of an article in heating it, because by 
heating steel in the open fire it becomes decar- 
bonized; and the smaller thearticle in sectional 
area the more rapidly this takes place. In large 
bodies the decarbonization due to a single heat- 
ing is not sufficient to have much significance ; 
but ifa tool requires frequent renewal by forg- 
ing, the constant reheating will impair its value; 
and in any event it is an advantage to maintain 
the quality of the steel at its maximum. To pre- 
vent decarbonization, for ordinary work char- 
coal instead of coal is used ; and where harden- 
ing is not done continuously it is a good prac- 
tice. Charcoal should be used for forging as 
well as for hardening. Green coal should never 
be used for heating the steel for hardening; be- 
cause, while the steel is being well forged its 
quality is maintained, but afterward the de- 
terioration due to heating ismore rapid. A coke 
suitable for heating to harden should be made 
and kept on hand. The whole value of the tem- 
per will be destroyed if the steel ismade too hot 
and becomes what is known as burned. Steel 
may have its quality impaired by over-heat- 
ing without giving evidence of being burned. 
Ifa piece of hardened tool steel shows a cry- 
stalline formation under fracture, it has most 
probably been burned; but if the fracture 
appears dull and even, it has not. When a tool 
requires to be tempered at and near the cutting 
edge only, and it is desirable to leave the other 
parts soft, the tempering is performed by heat- 
ing the steel for some little distance back from 
the cutting edge, and immersing the cutting 
edge 4 of the rest of the steel, which is heated 
to as high a degree as a red-heat in the water 
until it is cold; then withdraw the tool and 
brighten the surface which has been immersed, 
by rubbing it with soft stone ora piece of coarse 
emery cloth, the object being to cause the col- 
ors to show themselves so as to indicate the 
state of the steel. The instant this operation has 
been performed the brightened surface. should 
be brushed by switching the finger rapidly over 
it; for unless this is done the colors appearing 
will be false, in which case the steel after quench- 
ing will be of one color, and, if then wiped, will 
appear of a different hue. A piece of waste or 
other material may be used in place of the 
hand. The heat of. that part of the tool which 
has not been immersed will become imparted to 
that part which was hardened, and by the deep- 
ening of the colors denote the point of time at 
which it is necessary to again immerse the tool 
and quench it altogether cold. The cooling re- 
quires as much skill as the heating, to prevent 
warping and cracking and to straighten the ar- 
ticle as muchas possible during the cooling pro- 
cess, and should be performed with a view to 
prevent the contraction ofthe metal from warp- 
Ing the weaker parts; to aid this, those parts 
are madea little hotter than the more solid parts, 
the extra heat required to be extracted compen- 
sating for the diminution of sectional area from 
which the heat must beextracted. The distance 
a tool requires to be heated and dipped at the 
first dipping, and the distance to which the 
transient dipping should be performed, vary 
with the substance of the m°tal; no rule can be 
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iven more than to say that the heating should 

e to ared-heat for a distance of about 8 times 
the diameter of the steel. A great deal of the 
eracking occurring during hardening arises 
from improper cPpre. Cylindrical or square 
bar pieces should be dipped endwise. Blades 
should be dipped vertically and edgewise, with 
the length of the blade horizontal. The steel 
should be lowered vertically in the water, and 
for hardening should be held quite still near the 
bottom of the tank. The thick side should enter 
the water first. The water should be heated to 
prevent liability to crack; a difference of 40° or 
50° makes no practical difference in the effect- 
iveness of the quenching water, providing its 
temperature is at least 20° above the freezing 
point. Soft water is better for tempering than 
hard water, and the water improves by age, 
providing it is kept clean. Water at 200° will 
harden, and reduce the liability of the work to 
crack, but it should contain 1 Jb. salt per gal. in 
solution. 

TEMPERING ANVIL FACES. — Fill a vessel 
with water; place bricks or other support for the 
anvil, so that the top of the anvil will be about 
1 in. below the top of the vessel; have a hogs- 
head or tank tilled with water and elevated 5 to 
10 ft. above, with a pipe from it arranged to 
discharge water on the face of the anvil. When 
the anvil is properly heated lower it into the 
first tank face up, then open the pipe from the 
higher tank to discharge the water on the face 
of the anvil till it is cooled. When you open 
this pipe, keep away from the anvil, forif an 
portion of the steel is not welded, it may oracle 
and fly off.” 

TEMPERING LIQUIDS. — 1. Water, 3 gals.; 
soda, 2 0z.; saltpetre, 2 0z.; prussie acid, I oz., 
or oil vitriol, 2.0z.—2 Water, 6 gals.; saltpetre, 
sal ammoniac and alum, of each, 4 0z.; and draw 
no temper.—3. Water, 4 gals.; saltpetre and 
alum, of each, 4 0z.; sal ammoniac, pulverized, 
1 0z.; salt, 3 lbs.; heat to a cherry red and plunge 
in, drawing no temper.—4. Water, 4 gals.; salt- 
petre, 10z.; pulverized borax, 1 0z.; pulverized 
sal ammoniac, 1 0z.; white vitriol, 2 0z.; salt, 8 
pts.; do not hammer too cold nor heat too high. 
—5. Water, 4 gals.; salt, 2 teacupfuls; saltpetre, 
2 oz. pulverized alum, 4 teaspoonfuls; never 
heat over a cherry red, nor draw any temper.— 
6. Water, 2gals.;add corrosive sublimate, 14 0z.; 
common salt, 2 handfuls; when dissolved it is 
ready foruse. The first gives toughness to the 
steel, while the latter gives the hardness, causing 
the water to adhere to the steel, which other- 
wise would be repelled by the heat.—7. (For 
Mill Picks.) Water, 3 gals.; spts. of nitre,3 0z.; 
hartshorn, 3 0z.3 white vitriol, 8 0z.; alum, 3 02z.; 
sal ammoniac, 8 02.3 salt, 6 0z., with 2 handfuls 
parings of horses’ hoofs. Heat the steel to a 
cherry red. A large jug of this preparation 
should be kept corked tight, in order to retain 
its strength. Use soft water in all these temper- 
ing liquids.—8. Resin, 2 lbs.; tallow, 2 lbs.; black 
pitch, 11b.; melt together, and dip in the steel 
when hot. — 9. Wheat, flour, salt and water, 
using, say, 2 teaspoonfuls water, 4 teaspoonfui 
flour, and 1 of salt. Heat the:steel to be hard- 
ened enough to coat it with the paste by im- 
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mersing it in the composition, after which heat 

to a cherry red and plunge into soft water. If 

ede done, the steel will come out a beauti- 
ul white. 

TEMPERING, Metallic Bath for.— Use a black 
lead or cast iron crucible and place the same, 
filled with lead, on a fire made of coal or char- 
coal, and surrounded bya metallic or brick wall, 
level with the top of the crucible, but ata suf- 
ficient distance (5 or 6 in.) from it, to receive the 
fuel to maintain the fire, to keep the lead in a 
melted state. Let the crucible rest on iron bars, 
and leave apertures to admit air to the fire. The 
articles, slightly greased, are immersed in the 
melted lead (kept at a red ee by means of 
tongs, 2 or 3 pairs being generally used, in order 
that 1 or 2 pieces may be heated whilethe other 
is undergoing manipulation by hardening. Keep 
the lead covered with charcoal dust or cinders. 
This plan is used by cutlers and file manufact- 
urers for giving the proper degree of heat in 
tempering their wares, and the process is highly 
valued. 

TEMPERING RAZORS AND CUTLERY.—Raz- 
ors and penknives are frequently hardened with- 
out the removal of the scale arising from the 
foregoing ; this practice cannot be too much 
deprecated. The blades are heated in a coke 
or charcoal fire, and dipped in the water oblique- 
ly. In tempering razors, they are laid on their 
backs upon a clean fire, about 4 doz. together, 
and removed one ata time when the edges come 
down to a pale straw color. Should the backs 
accidentally get heated beyond the straw color, 
the blades are cooled in water. Pen, blades are 
tempered 1 or 2 doz. at a time, on a plate of 
iron or copper, 12 in. long, 3 or 4 in. wide, and 
din. thick. The blades are arranged close to- 
gether on their backs and lean at an angle against 
each other. As they come down to the temper, 
they are picked out with small pliers and thrown 
into water if necessary; other blades are then 
thrust forward from the cooler parts of the 
plate to take their place. Axes, adzes, cold 
chisels, and other edge-tools, in which the total 
bulk is considerable compared with the part to 
be hardened, are partially dipped; afterwards 
let down by the heat of the remainder of the 
tool; and when the color indicative of the tem- 
per is attained, entirely quenched. With the 
view of removing the loose scales, some rub the 
objects hastily in dry salt before plunging them 
in the water, in order to give them a cleaner 
and brighter face. 

TEMPERING SAWS. —A late improvement 
consists in tempering and straightening the saws 
at one operation. This is done by heating the 
saws to the proper degree, and then pressing 
them with a sudden and powerful stroke between 
two surfaces of cold iron. A drop press is em- 
ployed for the purpose. The mechanism is 
quite simple and inexpensive. Its use effects an 
important economy in the manufacture of near- 
ly all kinds of saws, and also improves their 

uality. 

TEMPERING STEEL SPRINGS.—1. The steel 
should be that called “spring” for the large 
work; for small work, “double shear.” After 
hardening in water as usual, or, as some pre- 


fer, in oil, dry the spring over the fire to get rid 
of its moisture, then smear it over with tallow 
or oil, hold it over the flame of the smith’s forge, 
eure it to and fro, so that the whole of it will 

e equally heated, holding it there until the oil 
or tallow takes fire. Take the article out of the 
fire and let it burn a short time, then blow it 
out. The process may be repeated 2 or 3 times 
if the operator fancies that any portion of the 
spring has not been raised to the proper tem- 
perature. — 2. For tempering cast steel trap 
springs, all that is necessary is to heat them in 
the dark, just so that you can see that they are 
red; then cool them in lukewarm water. You 
can observe a lower degree of heat in the dark 
than by daylight, and the low heat and warm 
water give the desired temper. 

TEMPERING VERY HARD.—Heat to a cherry 
red and plunge in mercury. As the vapor of 
mercury is deleterious it should be used with 
great care. 

TESTING.—Good steel, with a white heat, will 
fall to pieces; with bright red heat will crumble 
under the hammer; with middling heat may be 
drawn to a needle point. To test hardening 
qualities, draw under a low heat to a gradually 
tapered square point and plunge into cold wa- 
ter; if the broken point will scratch glass, the 
quality is good. To test tenacity, a hardened 
piece will be driven into cast iron by a harden- 
ed hammer; if poor, will crumble; excellence 
will be in proportion to tenacity in a hard state. 
Soft steel of good quality gives a curved line 
fracture and uniform gray texture. Tool steel 
should be a dull silver color, uniform, and free 
from sparkling qualities. Aquafortis applied 
to the surface of steel, produces a black spot; 
on iron, the metal remains clean. The slightest 
vein of iron or steel can be detected this way. 

TWIST DRILLS, To Forge. — It is necessary 
to forge a flat blade similar to a flat drill, and 
then twist this blade into the resemblance re- 
quired; then, with a light hammer and careful 
blows, hammer the twisted edges so that they 
will be thicker than the central line of the tool. 
This will give greater strength and a better drill, 
and, to cut well, the central line or cutting point 
must be made quite thin. Be careful to get the 
same twist at the point of the drill as upon the 
body of the drill. The inexperienced often leave 
the point straight like a flat drill. 

WEIGHT. — The following table gives the 
weight of 1 ft. in length of flat steel : 


Seg SSS SSS S45 ss ise 
2 te fe oem Ey ENE soko D Fe Ey Oe es EE cto 
| ubs. | Lbs. Lbs.| Lbs. || | ubs bee Baleey, 
1 | .852} 1.27/ 1.70) 2.13||23) 2.18! 3.20 4.26 | 5.32 
14} .958| 1.43) 1.91] 2.89]|23| 2.34) 3.51] 4.98! 5.85 
14] 1.06 | 1.59) 2.18] 2.66||8 | 2.55) 3.83] 5.11, 6.89 
13)1.17 | 1.75 2.84] 2.92||3}) 2.77) 4.15] 5.53, 6.92 
14) 1.27 | 1.91) 2.55! 8.19||34/ 2.98) 4.47] 5.98 7.45 
1$] 1.49 | 2.23) 2.98] 3.72||/33/ 8.19] 4.79] 6.38) 7.98 
2 | 1.70 | 2.55) 3.40) 4.26||4 | 3.40| 5.10] 6.80, 8.52 
241.91 | 2.87| 3.83] 4.79| | | 


WELDING CAST STEEL.— 1. Heat the steel, 
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carefully watching it, in a gentle fire, kept free 
from dirt, and use the following composition: 
10 parts borax and 1 sal ammoniac; grind them 
together roughly and then fuse them in a metal 
pot over a clear fire; continue the heat until all 
A a has disappeared from the surface. When 
the liquid appears clear, pour out to cool and 


concrete; then grind to fine powder. This may | 


be done by running it into a strong iron vessel; 


or, if in a smith’s shop, into a hole in the swage; | 


put in a piston, and use the sledge-hammer. 
Care should be exercised in hammering the 
splice. To use this composition, the steel to be 
welded is raised to a heat of a bright yellow; 
then dipped into the welding powder and again 
placed in the fire until it attains the same heat 
as before; it is then ready to be placed under the 
hammer. — 2. Borax, 10 parts; sal ammoniac, 2 
parts; flour of sulphur, 1 peri grind or pound 
them roughly together; fuse them ina metal 
pot over a clear fire, continuing the heat until 
all scum has disappeared. Use as No. 1. — 3. 
Rock saltpetre, 4 1b.; dissolve in } Ib. oil vitriol, 
and add it toi gal. water. After scarfing the 
steel, get it hot, and quench in the preparation. 
Then weld the same as a piece of iron, hammer- 
ing it very quick with light blows. It answers 
the puroceh batiat than borax ; cork it in a bot- 
tle and it will keep for years. —4. Borax, 15 


_ it with dragon’s blood; 
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| parts; sal ammoniac, 2 parts; cyanide of po as- 


sium, 2 parts; dissolve all in water, and evapor- 
ate the water at a low temperature. — 5. Cop- 
peras, 2 0z.; saltpetre, 1 0z.; common salt, 6 0z.; 
black oxide of manganese, 1 0z.; prussiate of 

otash, 1 0z.3 all pulverized and mixed with 3 
bs. nice welding sand, and use the same as sand. 
High-tempered steel can be welded with this at 
a lower heat than is required for borax. — 6. 
Pulverized borax, any quantity ; slightly cover 
eat the steel red hot; 
shake the borax over it; place it again in the 
fire till the borax smokes on the steel, which will 
be much below the ordinary welding heat, and 
then hammer it. 

WELDING POWDERS. — Iron filings, 1,000 
parts; borax, 500 parts; balsam of copaiva or 
other resinous oil, 50 parts; sal ammoniac, 75 
parts; mix together, heat and pulverize. Weld 
at cherry red. — 2. Borax, 15 parts; sal ammo- 
niac, 2 parts; cyanide of potassium, 2 parts; 
dissolved in water, and the water afterward 
evaporated at a low temperature. —38. Borax, 
13 Ibs.; sal ammoniac, $ i prussiate of potas- 
sa, ¢ 1b.; rosin, 1 oz.; alcohol and water, each 4 
oz.; pulverize the borax, ete., fine, and slowly 
boil all the ingredients together in an iron kettle 
until the mass becomes a thick paste. Use as 
borax. 
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CLEANING.—Acids should never be employed 
to clean tinware; they attack the metal and re- 
move it from theiron. Rub first with rotten- 
stone and sweet oil; then finish with whitening 
and a piece of soft leather. Pure tin should be 
dleaned inthesame manner. In a dry atmos- 
phere, tinware will remain bright for a long 
period, but is soon tarnished in moist air. 

CRYSTALLINE SURFACE FOR FOIL.—Chloride 
tin, 2 parts; hot water, 4 parts; muriatic acid, 2 

arts ; nitric acid, 1 part; mix. The tin foil is 

ipped in this mixture and left until crystals 
appear. Small crystals are obtained when the 
solution is applied cold—large when used_hot. 
‘The most beautiful specimens of this kind are 

roduced with varnishes colored with the ani- 
ine dyes. 

CRYSTALLIZATION. — A platinum capsule is 
covered with an outer coating of parafline or 
wax, leaving the bottom uncovered. This cap- 
sule is set upon a plate of amalgamated zine in 
a porcelain capsule. The platinum is then filled 
completely full of a dilute and not too acid solu- 
tion of chloride of tin, while the porcelain is 
filled with water acidulated with 1-20 of hydro- 
chlorie acid, so that its surface comes in contact 
with the surface of the liquid in the platinum. 
A feeble electric current is set up, which re- 
duces the salt of tin. The crystals after a few 
days are well developed; they are washed with 
water and dried quickly. 

CRYSTALLIZED PLATE.—A variegated prim- 
rose appearance, produced upon the surface of 
tin-plate, by applying to it in a heated state 
some dilute nitro-muriatic acid fora few seconds, 


then washing it with water, drying, and coating 
it with lacquer. The figures are more or less 
diversified, according to the degree of heat, and 
relative dilution of the acid. Place the tin-plate, 
slightly heated, over a tub of water, and rub its 
surface with a sponge dipped ina liquor com- 
posed of 4 parts aquafortis, and 2 parts distilled 
water, holding 1 part of common salt or sal-am- 
moniac in solution. When the crystalline span- 
gles are thoroughly brought out, the plate must 
be immersed in water, washed with a feather or 
a little cotton, taking care not to rub off the 
film of tin that forms the feathering, then dried 
with a low heat, and coated with a lacquer varn- 
ish; otherwise it loses its lustre. If the whole 
surface is not plunged at once in cold water, but 
is partially cooled by sprinkling water onit, the 
crystallization will be finely variegated with 
large and small figures. Similar results will be 
obtained by blowing cold air through a pipe on 
the tinned surface, while it is just passing from 
the fused to the solid state. In aha above re- 
ole, the aquafortis can be replaced by sulphuric 


cld. 
CUTTINGS. — Cuttings of tin are roasted un- 
til the surface is covered with a brittle brown- 
ish crust, of which the upper surface is oxide of 


| tin andthe lower one magnetic oxide ofiron. The 


i is then agitated in rubbing cylinders un- 
til the oxide is deposited as dust. The tin is 
easily obtained from the combined oxide, and 
has the advantage of being free from sulphur 
and arsenic; or the oxide of iron may be ob- 
tained by simply treating with sulphuric acid. 
The iron scrap can be made into good wrought 
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iron, or melted, but, having regard to its state 
of subdivision, its most advantageous use is for 
depositing copper. 

bROSS.— ork necessitating the melting of 
large quantities of pig tin, causes much dross. 
This consists of a mixture of tin oxide and fine- 
ly divided metal, usually calcined and sold in 
this condition as putty powder. The metal can 
be recovered from the dross by mixing the lat- 
ter with 4 its weight of fine coke or charcoal, 
and heating in large luted crucibles gradually to 
redness, The reduced metal remaining with 
the unconsumed carbon may be separated by 
pounding the mass and sifting out the carbon- 
aceous matters, and remelting the granular 
metal at a low heat. 

MENDING. — Take a small bottle, and fill it 
full of muriatic acid, after which put in all the 
chippings of zine it will dissolve; then put in 
this mixture about the size of a pea of sal am- 
moniac, and fill up the bottle with water. Wet 
the place to be mended with this mixture; place 
a piece of zinc over the hole, and then apply the 
flame of a lamp or candle below it, which melts 
the solder on the tin, and causes the zinc to fas- 
ten. 

RECOVERING.—Melt the metal, and while hot 
sprinkle sulphur over it; stir it up for a short 
time; this burns the other metals out of the tin, 
which may then be used for any purpose desired. 

REMOVING FROM COPPER.—Immerse the ar- 
ticles in a solution of blue vitriol. 

REMOVING FROM PLATES. — Boil the scrap- 
tin with soda lye in presence of Jitharge. 

SEPARATING FROM LEAD. —If the lead and 
tin are in solution, precipitate the former by 
sulphuric acid, and the latter with sulphureted 
byneogad gas. In an alloy the lead will dis- 
solve in nitric acid, leaving the tin as an oxide. 

SHEET METAL WORK, To Cut Out. — The il- 
lustrations given under this head show the 
shapes that dies should be made in order to 
stamp out plate to form the articles named. 
The table in the next column gives the sizes of 
tinware of different kinds. 

Right-Angle Elbow.—Strike out the length 
and depth of the elbow, as shown in the illus- 
tration, drawing semicircles at the end. Then 
draw7 horizontal lines as shown extending along 
the small figures. Divide the circumference or 
length into 16 equal parts by drawing 15 vertical 
lines as shown. Now draw a line from A to k 
and d; directly opposite draw another line 
along the letters v rp; for the top sweep set the 
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Diagram for Right-Angle Elbow. 


compasses on the fourth line from the bottom, 
and sweep 2 of the spaces, and do the same at 
the corner. On space for the 2 remaining sweeps 
set the compasses so as to intersect in the 8 cor- 
ners of the spaces designated by the small cross 


marks. The drawing does not include seams 
or laps; these must be added. 


gs |as| 2 
Utensils. s8|se| 2 
A's [As] m 
in.) Tn:,) in. 

DIPPONS gascccesd aoe vos snd sgal.| 4 | 63) 4 

aha NC a 33} 44) 23 
Doles POU tv sssciects as, lgal.| 7 | 4 | 83 
GF ee en abic. cavers 3 qts.| 6 | 33) 83 
20 “« | 13 | 193] 8 

16 « | 114] 18 | 6} 

14. | Of 154 6} 

10 “« | 11 | 143) 4 

PRUE asevecsiasaecness tes i ee 9 125 ri 
Ya 6] 9 | 3% 

3 pts | 53] 84 24 

1pt. | 4| 64 24 

PICA ANIS t-te escdedelccecedesee saesisense i 9 | 13 

Large Wash ‘Bowl 3. .s..csecsosveess 59| 11 | 5 

Small Wash Bowl ................06 5s] 93] 5 

MG QUPAIRGE ‘ciissscsccostsnstsorsavst 53} 93) 384 

( l4qts.| 9] 13 | 9 

Pails and Dish Ket- 1Ores 7 | 114] 9 

Rigs teen 6 « | Bal of] 6g 
aaa ae ST EC 

GIANG in5c5 cass wtewed Gevieeccexien 53/ 11) 5 

2 gals.| 6 | 103] 8§ 
Ley S a 73 
Measures for Drug- - * 63] 34) 6 
gists, Beer, ete...... 1gt. 54] 24] 44 
1pt. | 4] 2/4 
} «“ a4 13} 34 
gal. 6§ 53] 94 
Measures of other 3 aaa e 
Parthe Liat 4} 33] 5 
Peter eeercsereees 1 pt. 34 2 4 
3 “ 25| 23) 3 
TIN CANS, SIZE OF SHEET, FOR FROM 1 To 100 
GALLONS. 

For 1 gal.,7 by 20 in. | For 25 gal. 30 by 56 in. 
ok 10°" 28% 40 86 G8 « 
6" 12 640° # BO:. $a) ST 
6 “ 14 “ 40 “ 75 “ 40 “ 84 “ 
10 “ce 20 “ec 492 “cc 100 “ 40 “cc 98 “ 


15 “ 80 “cc 42 “ 


This includes all the laps, seams, ete., which will 
be found sufficiently correct for all practical 
purposes, 

lbows for Gutters for Eaves of Roofs.— 
Eave-troughs possess a form resembling the un- 
divided } of a pipe divided lengthwise ; there- 
fore, by describing 3 of one end of the elbow of 
a pipe whose size is equal to the size of the gut- 
ter at the top, you have the requisite pattern ; 
extra allowance to be made for bead. 

Common Flaring Vessels.—Form a right- 
angled parallelogram, H KD V,H K; HK, equal 
to the circumference of the wide end of the dia- 
gram, and N P equal to its cireumference at the 
indicated points, K_D_ being the elevation; 
draw the right lines H N R and K P R; from 
Ras a basis lay out arcs from H to K and N P, 
calculating proper allowance for backs. For a 
cone form a parallelogram as in the diagram; 
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the space from H to K equivalent tothe diame- 
j ter of the cone; K to 
D equal to the eleva- 
tion; next draw lines 
from H and K to the 
centre of the line D 
V, and from this as a 
base or centre, de- 
Vv scribe a segment of a 
J circle from H to K. 
Circular Elbow.— 
Lay out 2 curved 
lines, F I and G@ D, 
to suit the length of 
elbow; thespace from 
F to G equivalent to 
the intended diam- 
eter of the pipe; lay 
off the circles, F D, G 
I, into as many divi- 
sions as desired; con- 
R ' struct the parallelo- 
Diagram for Flaring gram, Fig. 4, the 
Vessels. length equivalent to 
the diameter of the pipe, the width equal to 
U Bin Fig. 3; lay off a segment of a circle equal 
in diameter to the 
ipe, touching the 
Point H; divide the 
segment into any 
desired number of 
equal divisions; 
draw lines across the 
dots parallel to V 
V; open the com- 
passes 1} times the 
> diameter of the pipe, 
and describe the line 
: : from V to the in- 
Diagram for Circular tersection of the 
Elbow. lines, P P and R R; 
draw curvilinear lines to the crossings of the 
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Diagram for Circular Elbow. 


other lines to the point H; this will be one 
side of a section. 
Ovals. — Make the parallelogram H K DV; 
H K equal to the long and K D to the short di- 
ameter; divide it into 
4 equal pus by draw- 
ing the lines, P R and 
NN; mark the point 
KT, tthe distance from 
N to O; then describe 
nthe. ares, 0 S1,.08 1, 
and from the line N 
N describe the seg- 
Dment I NI. To de- 
scribe an egg-shaped 
oval with ends of un- 
equal magnitude, 
construct the frus- 
trum of a cone that 


R 
Diagram for Ovals. 
will embrace the oval and proceed as in Fig. 
56 
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§. Foran oval flaring vessel in 4 sub-divisions, 
find the circumference of the arcs I S I and 
I N I for the bottom of the pieces; form a paral- 
lelogram the length of which shall be equal 
to the circumference of the top of either division, 
and operate as in Fig. 2. The same allowance 
must be accorded for flare on the side parts as 
on the ends, allowing for burrs and locks. 
Heart. — Draw a straight line, HD K, equal 


to the breadth of the 
heart; lay off the seg- a Se 
ments H D and D K; 
then with the dividers H B 
extended from H to 
K, describe the arcs 
H to K and K V. 
Oval Wash Boiler 
Covers.—-Describe the 
line V R equal in ex- 
tension to half the 
length of the boiler; _. 
from thecentral point Diagram for a Heart. 
D, lay offthe circle M RN, equivalent in diameter 
tothe breaath of the boiler outside the wirearound 


Diagram for Oval Wash Boiler Covers. 

the rim; describe the line, H K, so as to cross 
the line V R, as shown in illustration; make V 
S }in. high, more or less, as desired for the 
pitch of the cover; place the corner of the 
measuring square on the line H K, laying the 
flat part touching the point S; then describe 
the lines HN, HS,S K and KM; this, with 
the allowances for locks and edges, completes 
the cover. 

Can tg and Bevel Covers. — Describe the 
circle K K K for 
the size of the can 
or cover; allow the 
space between K 
K K and DDD 
for edges to the 
same, and the dis- 
tance between V 
VVand DDD 
for the flare; span 
the dividers from 
Rto K and divide 
ee, ee Diagram for Can Tops and 
6 equal divisions; Bevel Covers. 


cut out the pieces, H H H, D D D, leaving 2dges 
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Screw Top ab a aoe 


. 
Tools. Tool. Handles. Elbow Sections. 


Powder Keg Tool. 
, Scoop a 


N 1% a, 
Grav m1 Strainer reste aes Beep oreed 


heady: Dipper Bowl Section. 


Oil Can Sections. 


er eae 
() & Coffee Pot 
: i; Boiler Handle 

Scoop N ‘ : ' 

Scoop \ et 
Hiandle Boss. : : SS 


Scoop Body. Coal Hod Back. Square Powder Drippin Pan 
Canister Tools. Corner Notch. 


Saucepan Sa. a cS 


Dish Cc eas) Inside * 
Handle. Measure and Boss for 
Cup Handles. Handles. 


Dust Pan. Coal Hod Back. Coal Hod Front. 


Co aM 


Cotfee Pot Lips. Demme body «9 


- ar ie : | ‘ae Fire Shovel. 


Lard Pail Section. Coffee Boiler Section. Coffee Pot Section. Dish Pan Section. 
Spoon Blanks. Scoop Back, 
Large Wash Basin or Coal Hod Rim and Handle. Dripping Pan, 


Colander Body, 
Shapes for Sheet Metal Utensils, 
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for locks parallel to H V. For the opening in 
the can head or top, describe the curvilinear 
line H H_H, equal in magnitude to the cireum- 
ference of the opening. 

Patterns for the Envelope of a Cone. — Lay 
off the lines H N and K N; the space from H 
to K corresponding to the circumference of the 
cone at the Tarpest end; H N equal to the slop- 
ing height; from N as a basis describe the seg- 
ments H K, DD, V V, R Rand PP; each of 
the parts between these segments will compose 
a section of the covering if allowance be made 
for the laps. To lay off the frustrum of a 
cone, see Fig. 2. 


D 
Diagram for Strainer 
Bucket and Coffee Pot Lips. 


Strainer Bucket and ee 2e Pot Lips. — De- 
scribe the triangle H K D, H K, equivalent to 
the slanting height; from D lay out the section, 
H K;; describe the sections of the circles from 
K to D and H to D according to the dimensions 
ofthe vessel. In cofiee pots, the section extend- 
ing from H to K should be regulated according 
to the style in which it is to be constructed. In 
describing ten-kettle and tea-pot spouts pro- 
ceed as in Figs. 1 and 4. 

Lips for Measures. — Lay out a circle the di- 
mensions of the top of the vessel; describe a 
line through the centre of the circle and divide 
it into 4 equal sections; span the compasses on 
the line } the distance from the end, and de- 
scribea semi-circle touching the opposite end of 
the line; pass the compass the breadth of the 
lips desired, and lay out an arc until it ap- 
proaches the semi-circle, which will allow the 
desired lip. 

TINNING BRASS WIRE. — Have 2 baths, one 
containing the molten tin, kept at a proper tem- 
perature, the other a saturated solution of chlo- 
ride of zinc. Immerse the coil o: orass wire in 
a boiling solution of caustic potash, and remove 
it toa bobbin, having a fixed spindle and one 
movable end. Pass the wire by means of‘ hard 
wood or brass deeply-grooved pulleys, so that it 
shall pass through the chloride of zinc bath into 
the molten tin; after immersion pass between 
the grooves of two pulleys, revolving in contact 
with each other, so that the grooves form a hole 
equal in size to the tinned wire; these will 
squeeze off superfluous metal; carry forward the 
end and attach to it » fresh bobbin, and wind 
offat a speed regulated by experience. The wire 
must be raised in temperature before it will 
take the tin, and properly cooled before it reach- 
es the final bobbin, which can be effected by 
placing it at a proper distance from the tin bath. 


Diagram for En- 
velope of a Cone. 
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TINNING, Cold. — Block tin dissolved in 
muriatic acid with a little mercury forms a good 
amalgam for cold tinning; or, 1 part of tin, 2 of 
zine, 6 of quicksilver; mix tin and mercury to- 
gether until they form a soft paste. Clean the 
metal to be tinned; rub it with a piece of cloth 
moistened with muriatic acid, and immediately 
apply a little of the amalgam to the surface, 
rubbing it in with the rag. The amalgam will 
adhere to the surface and tin it. Cast iron, 
wrought iron, steel, and copper may be tinned 
this way. Those who find it difficult to make 
soft solder adhere to iron with sal ammoniac, 
will find no difficulty if they first tin the surfaces 
in this manner, and then proceed as with ordi- 
nary tin plate. 

TINNING COPPER. — 1. Wash thesurface of 
the article to be tinned with sulphuric acid, and 
rub the surface well, so as to have itsmooth and 
free of blackness caused by the acid; then 
sprinkle calcined and pulverized sal ammoniac 
upon the surface, holding it over a fire, when it 
will be sufficiently hot to melt a bar of solder 
which is to be rubbed over the sur‘ace. Any 
coppet dish or vessel may be tinnedinthis way. 
—2. Boil 43 lbs. cream of tartar, 3 gal. water, and 
2} lbs. grain-tin or tin shavings. After boiling 
a sufficient time, the article to be tinned is put 
therein, and the boiling continued, when the tin 
is precipitated in metallic form. 

TINNING IRON ARTICLES. — 1. Articles of © 
cast iron may be tinned by wrapping them 
loosely with zine wire and immersing in a so- 
lution of perchloride of tin in 10 parts soft wa- 
ter for 15 minutes. The castings must be well 
cleaned by pickling them in dilute sulphuric acid 
and scouring with sand and water or scratch 
brushing. or the bath at ordinary tempera- 
tures and polish the goods with whiting and the 
brush. — 2. Clean the iron thoroughly by rub- 
bing and dipping it in a bath of diluted sul- 
phuric acid; after which dip the iron in a so- 
lution of ] part sal ammoniacin 7 parts water. 
The tin used is alloyed with 6 oz. copper to every 
200 Ibs. tin. Experience teaches at what tem- 
perature the melted tin will attach itself to the 
cleaned cast iron. When too hot the tin will 
not adhere well. The articles to be tinned must 
be smooth, or the tinning will not succeed. To 
make the alloy with copper, it is best to melt 
the copper first with a few lbs. of the tin, so 
that experience will teach what temperature 
will be required to sueceed with the balance. — 
3. Cleanse the metal to be tinned, and rub with 
a coarse cloth, dipped in hydrochloric acid, and 
then rub on French putty with the same cloth. 
French putty is made by mixing tin filings with 
mercury. 

TINNING INTERIOR OF LEAD PIPES. — Ap- 
ply a flux of grease or muriate of zinc, or any 
other flux that will protect the lead from oxi- 
dation, and insure a perfect coating of tin, when 
the tin is poured through the pipe or the pipe 
dipped into the bath of tin. After the lead pipe 
has been made, place the same in a nearly verti- 
cal position, and pass down through the same a 
strong cord, to which a weight is attached to 
draw the cord through the pipe; and at or near 
the other end of the cord, a sponge or other 
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us or elastic material is attached of a size 
o fill the pipe, 6 in. more or less. The sponge 
or porous wad being saturated with the flux, is 
drawn through the pipe, and by its length in- 
sures the covering of the entire inside surface of 
the inside of the pipe with the flux, so that the 
melted tin, subsequently applied, will adhere to 
all parts with uniformity and firmness. 

TINNING SMALL ARTICLES. — The goods are 
to be cleaned; then an earthen pot is to be pre- 
pared. First a thin sheet of block tin is to be 

laced at the bottom, then a stenm pipe is to be 
introduced nearly down to the same; next put in 
a layer of the goods, then a sheet of tin as be- 
fore, next more goods, and so till it is filled. 
Then fill up with water till allare covered. Throw 
in some cream of tartar and turn on the steam 
just enough to keep boiling. After whitening, 
rinse in clear water, and pass through saw- 
dust. In a small way, ordinary tinners’ ware 
has been whitened by covering with tin foil, and 
boiling over the fire, filling up the water as it 
evaporates. 

TIN PLATE. — Puretin melts at 424° Fah., 
and when iron, cleansed from oxide and other 
impurities, and heated somewhat above this 
temperature, is plunged into the melted metal 
and allowed to remain there for a time it re- 
ceives a coating of thewhite metal. The chief 
difficulty in this plating process is to get the 

- surface clean. Clean the metal by boiling in 
strong potash water, rinsing, pickling in dilute 
sulphuric acid, and scouring with a stiff brush 
and fine sand. Pass through strong aqueous sal 
ammoniac solution, then plunge in hot oil 

palm or tallow). When heated remove and 

ip in a pot of fused tin (grain tin) covered with 
tallow. When tinned, drain in oil pot and rub 
with a bunch of hemp. Clean and polish in hot 
sawdust. The plate may then be sorted and 
boxed; each box of I.C. plate containing 112 lbs. 
or 112 plates, the plates having a gauge of No. 
80, and weighing 1 lb. each. i X. brand weighs 
140 Ibs. to 112 sheets. In the trade the grade, 
weights, and sizes of the plates are indicated by 
certain marks, as shown in the following table : 


ZINC, 


NUMBER, WEIGHT, SIZE, LENGTH AND BREADTH 


> |Length and| Weight 
Breadth. 


per Box. 
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ZINC. 


AMALGAMATING. — Put a little mercury on 
the zine plate, and pour on it dilute sulphuric 
acid ; then rub the mercury over the surface by 
means of a piece of linen. 

BLACK COLORING. — Zinc may be given a 
fine black color by first cleaning it with sand 
and sulphuric acid and afterward immersing a 
moment in a solution composed of 4 parts each 
of sulphate of nickel and ammonia, and 40 
parts water, acidulated with 1 part sulphuric 
acid; washing and drying it. The black coat- 
ing adheres, and becomes a bronze color under 
the burnisher. 

COATING WITH IRON. — The objects should 
first be plunged into a hot solution of 160 gram- 
mes ferrous sulphate and 90 grammes sal am- 
moniac in 2,500 cubic centimeters boiling water. 
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off in water. This cleanses the surface. The 
are then again placed in the bath and heated, 
without brushing or washing, until the sal am- 
moniac fumes are gone; then washed, and this 
operation repeated 8 or 4 times, when a coating 
of iron will be formed on the zine, which takes 
a fine polish under the brush. 

COLORING. — The metal must be pure, also 
the materials of which the following bath is 
composed: Tartrate of copper, 380 parts; caustic 
potassa, 40 parts; distilled water, 400 parts. Af- 
ter being submitted 2 minutes to the action of 
this bath, the zinc takes a violet tint; after 3 
minutes’ immersion, it becomes a deep blue; in 
4} minutes, green; in 63 minutes, golden yellow; 
and in 8} minutes, purple, 


DEPOSITING. —1. Zinc is deposited by the 


After 2 minutes’ exposure remove and brush | wet way and by the battery. The dead lustre 
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color is a gray bluish-white. Precipitate a sol- 
uble zine salt by ammonia; this precipitate re- 


dissolved in an excess of alkali gives a satisfac- | 


tory bath; any kindof zine salt may also be 
dissolved in cyanide of potassium or a soluble 
sulphite. These deposits are different as re- 
gards durability, from the so-called galvaniz- 
ing, when cleansed ironis plunged into a bath 
of molten zine, and is thus cea against ox- 
idization for a long time, which is not the case 
with electro-deposited zinc. For depositing 
upon copper or brass, in the wet way, prepare 
finely-divided zine, by pouring the molten metal 
into a previously strongly heated iron mortar, 
and stirring until nearly cold. The powdered 
zine obtained is placed in a porcelain vessel, and 
to it is added a concentrated solution of sal am- 
moniac. This mixture is heated to boiling; and 
the copper or brass objects to be coated with 
zinc, previously cleansed, even with an acid, are 
then placed in a liquid where they obtain a 
brilliantly white adhering layer of zinc. —2. 
Vessels of copper and brass may be covered 
witha firmly adherent layer of pure zinc, by 
boiling them in a solution of chloride of zinc, 
pure zinc turnings being at the sarne time pre- 
‘ sent in considerable excess. The same object 
may be effected by means of zine anda solution 
of chloride of ammonium or hydrate of potas- 
sium. 

GRANULATING. — Fuse commercial zinc in a 
crucible; pour it in a thin stream into a bucket 
of cold water, and afterwards dry the zine. 

PAINTING. — A difficulty is often experienced 
in causing oil colors to adhere to sheet zinc. 
Their adhesion is insured by the employment 
of a mordant compounded as follows: 1 part 
chloride of copper, 1 part nitrate of copper, and 
1 part sal ammoniac, are to be dissolved in 64 

arts of water, to which add 1 part commercial 

ydrochloric acid. The sheets ofzinc are brush- 
ed over with this liquid, which gives them a deep 
black color. In 12 to 24 hours they become 
dry, and to their then dirty gray surface a coat 
of any oil color will firmly affix itself. Sheets 
of zine prepared in this way, and afterward 
painted, have been found to withstand all at- 
mospheric changes. 

PURIFICATION. — 1. Granulate zinc by melt- 
ue it, and pouring it while hot into a soe ves- 
sel filled with water; place the granulated zinc 
in a Hessian crucible, in alternate layers, with 4 
its weight of nitre, with an excess of nitre at the 
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top. Cover the crucible, and secure the lid; 
then apply heat. When deflagration takes 
place, remove from the fire, separate the dross, 
and run the zine into an ingot mold. It is quite 
free from arsenic. — 2. Pure zine may be ob- 
tained by precipitating its sulphate by an alkali, 
mixing the oxide produced with charcoal pow- 
dered, and exposing the mixture to a bright red 
heat in a covered crucible in which the pure 
metal will be found as a button at the bottom 
when cold. 

REDUCING OXIDE OF ZINC. — The oxide mey 
be put in quantities of 500 or 600 lbs. weight 
into alarge pot over the fire; pour a sufficient 
quantity of muriatic acid over the top, to act as 
a flux, and the action of the fire will melt the 
dross, when the pure metal will be found at the 
bottom of the pot. 

REMOVING ZINC COATINGS.—To remove the 
zine coating from galvanized articles scour them 
with silicious sand well moistened with muriatic 
acid diluted with 3 volumes of soft water. 

RIGIDITY OF PLATES. — It is now found 
practicable to relieve zinc plates or sheets of their 
rigidity, and facilitate the working of the same 
into the various forms desired. In the treat- 
ment of sheet zine, with this in view, a bath of 
linseed oil is prepared, and into this the plates 
are plunged, these being subjected to the action 
of oll while in astate of ebuilition for some 80 
minutes according to thickness of the metal; the 

lates are then removed, and after the oil is 

rained from their surfaces they are cleaned 
and ready for the market. Plates which have 
passed through this process are represented to 
possess great ductility, and to be capable of re- 
ceiving high polish; onthis account they may 
be employed as a substitute for lead or pewter, 
at a great reduction of cost, in a variety of cases 
as the linings of sinks and cisterns, and the cov- 
ering of counter and other surfaces requiring a 
metallic protection. 

SOLDERING. —The parts to be soldered must 
be cleaned and bright ; tinthe copper soldering 
iron by rubbing it while hot in dry hydrochlo- 
rate of ammonia, with a globule oi adlter. First 
wet the parts to be soldered with a solution of 
chloride of zine. For zinc plates use the acid 
alone; next apply the solder, rubbing it with 
the iron till it unites with the metal. The sol- 
der for zinc is composed of 2 parts tin and 1 


part lead. 
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Gems. 

REMARKS.— Gems must be cut and polished 
by an artisan called the lapidary. His work is 
performed by the friction of small metal or 
wooden wheels, which revolve with great rapid- 
ity, being frequently driven by the means of a 
small steam engine. For cutting all kinds of 
cous and stones, the wheels are made of iron and 

ave a sharp edge, to which diamond or emery 
powder, moistened with water, is applied dur- 


ing the operation; but for polishing the same, 
wheels made of softer metal, or wood, are used, 
the edge of the wooden wheels being sometimes 
coated with buff-leather; but when the wheels 
are without a coating of leather, the gem is fre- 
ane held against the side instead of the edge. 

ems and precious stones differ greatly in hard- 
ness and require a different mode of treatment 
accordingly, although the means used for cut- 
ting and polishing are the samc in all cases. The 
softest substances to be cut are alabaster, moth-~ 
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er-of pearl, coral, malachite and glass; the em- 
erald, agate, garnet, amethyst, opal, topaz, car- 
buncle, and many kinds of ornamental stones, 
are harder than those mentioned, but not so dif- 
ficult to cut as the diamond, sapphire and ruby. 

AGATE, To Convert into Onyx. — Place polish- 
ed agates 1 week in a solution of iron in nitric 
acid one millimeter deep; treat those portions 
to be white with a solution of equal parts of car- 
bonate and hydrate of oat dry, and burn 
in an earthen pot until the color is obtained. 

AMBER. — A_ well-known yellowish, semi- 
transparent, fossil resin ; found in pieces on the 
sea coast, and dug up in diluvial soils; hard, 
brittle, tas“cless, glossy ; color yellowish ; neg- 
atively electric by friction ; smells agreeably if 
rubbed or heated; soluble in pure alkalies, 
and, without decomposition, in oil of vitriol. 
which then becomes purple; insoluble in essen- 
tial and fixed oils without long digestion and 
heat; soluble in chloroform; melts at about 
550° Fahr.; burns with a yellow flame, emitting 
a fragrant odor, and leaving a light and shiny 
coal. Amber may be known from mellite and 
copal, both of which are occasionally substitu- 
ted for it, by the following characteristics: 1. 
Meliite is infusible by heat, and burns white ; 2. 
A piece of copal, heated on the point ofa knife, 
catches fire and runs into drops, which flatten as 
they fall; 8. Amber burns with spitting and 
frothing, and when its liquefied particles drop, 
theyrebound from the plane on which they fall; 
4. Neither mellite nor copal yields succinic acid 
by distillation ; nor the agreeable odor of amber 
when burnt; nor do they become so readily 
electric by friction. 

AMBER, To Mend. — Smear the parts to be 
united with linseed oil; hold the oiled part 
carefully over a small charcoal fire, a hot cinder, 
ora gas-light, being careful to cover up all the 
rest of the object loosely with paper; when the 
oiled parts have begun to be sticky, pinch or 
press them together, and hold them so till 
nearly cold. Only that part where the edges 
are to be united must be warmed, and with 
care, lest the form or polish of the other parts 
be disturbed; the part joined requires a little 
re-polishing. 

AMBER, To Work. — Amber in the rough is 
first split and cut rudely into the shape required 
by a leaden wheel worked with emery powder, 
or by a bow-saw having a wire for the blade, 
tripoli or emery powder being used with it. 
The pieces are then smoothed with a piece of 
whetstone and water. The polishing is effected 
by friction with whiting and water, and, finally, 
with a little olive oil laid on and well rubbed 
with a piece of flannel, until the polish is com- 
plete. In this process the amber becomes highly 
electrical; as soon as this happens it must be 
laid aside to recover itself before the polishing 
is continued, otherwise the article will be apt to 
fly into pieces. 

AMETHYST. — This precious stone is a var- 
iety of vitreous quartz, the color ranging from 
white toadeep purple. It is found in many 
parts of the world, and often in pieces of con- 
siderable size. The value of the pieces varies 
considerably, according to color and size. It is 
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best set with diamonds or pearls, but by candle- 
light it becomes less lustrous, and often of a 
blackish hue. The use of it is chiefly in jewel- 
Iry. The Oriental amethyst is more costly, and 
guite a different stone, being a ruby or sapphire 
of an amethyst color, harder, and more brilliant. 

AMETHYST, Artificial. — 1. Paste or strass, 
500 gr.; oxide of manganese, 8 gr.; oxide of co- 
balt, 24 gr. —2. Strass, 4608 er.; oxide of man- 
ganese, 36 gr.; oxide of cobalt, 2 gr.—3. Strass, 
9216 gr.; oxide of manganese, I6 to 24 gr.; oxide 
of cobalt, 1 gr. 

AQUAMARINE. — The aquamarine and the 
beryl are by some treated as identical, because 
chemically similar; they are distinguished in 
commerce. The jewelers give the name of aqua- 
marine to the green and blue varieties, while the 
yellow variety is called beryl. This stone has 
one admirable quality, which is, that it retains 
its brillianey in artificial light. Brazil is the 
country from which most aquamarines are de- 
rived, ready cut. Three sorts of aquamarine 
are recognized : Aquamarine, pure light blue; 
Siberian aquamarine, light greenish blue, bright 
lustre, and faintly colored ; aquamarine chryso- 
lite, greenish yellow, sometimes yellowish green, 
with bright lustre. 

AQUAMARINE, Artificial. — Strass, 4800 gr.; 

lass of antimony, 80 gr.; oxide of cobalt, 13 gr. 

AVENTURINE.—A vitreous variety of quartz, 
of a pearly-grey, brown, or reddish-brown color, 
and contains minute particles of mica, which 
giveit a sparkling appearance; not very tran- 
sparent, and not much used for jewelry ; found 
in Europe and in Asia, and.makes pretty cane- 
handles, snuff-boxes, and such like. One sort 
is more valuable, and owes its glittering ap- 
pearance not to mica, but to small quartz crys- 
tals scattered through it, the color being a 
greenish-white, sometimes reddish-brown. Other 
substances are sold under the name, but while 
the e:fect is similar the composition is different, 
some being feldspar, and of little worth. The 
sunstone is a variety of aventurine ; it is yellow, 
rare and beautiful. 

AVENTURINE, Artificial. — 1. Strass, 500 gr. ; 
scales of iron, 100 gr.; black oxide of copper, 50 
gr.; fuse until the black oxide of copper is re~- 

uced to the reguline form, then allow the 
mass to cool slowly, so that the crystals of metal 
may be equally diffused through it. Has a 
golden iridescence. —2. As the last, but sub- 
stituting oxide of chromium for the protoxide of 
copper. Appears brown, filled with countless 
gold spangles; or, when mixed with more paste, 
of a greenish grey, filled with green spangles. 

BERYL. — A beautiful mineral, which, in its 
richer forms, is classed with the gems; usually 
of a green color of various shades, passing into 
honey-yellow and sky-blue; allied in composi- 
tion to the emerald; but occurs in larger crystals 
than that gem, and owes its color to oxide of 
iron instead of oxide of chromium. 

BERYL, Artificial. — Strass, 8456 gr.; glass of 
antimony, 24 gr.; oxide of cobalt, 14 gr. 

CARBUNCLE. — Really a Garnet, which see. 

CARNELIAN. — A variety of chalcedony; col- 
ors, red, yellow, and white, and one of the quartz 
group of precious stones; capable of a fine polish, 
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and specially adapted for seals, as it easily de- 
taches itself from wax, and leaves a perfect im- 
pression. Itis found in various countries, is en- 
graved with facility, and is cheap. 


CARNELIAN, Artificial. — Red. Strass, 7,000 


gr.; glass of antimony, 3,500 gr.; calcined per- | 


oxide or iron, 875 gr.; binoxide of manganese, 75 
gr. — White. Strass, 7,200 gr. calcined bones, 
250 gr.; washed yellow ochre, 65 gr. 

CARNELIAN, To Cut. — Some specimens may 
be cut by means of a thin rotating*iron dise with 
emery and water. Extremely hard specimens 
require diamond dust. It should be mixed with 
a little olive oil and applied sparingly to the 
edge of the disc. To cut plane surfaces and 
facets use a flat lead lap-wheel with emery and 
water. Polish with rotten stone and water ap- 
plied to a pewter lap. 

CAT’S-EYE. —A semi-transparent gem, a var- 
iety of chrysoberyl, and usually cut witha round- 
ed top. The ray across the stone is often defi- 
nite; color greenish yellow to black. Set in 
rings or pins they are handsome, and fine speci- 
mens bring a high price. The same name is 
given to a chalcedonic variety of quartz, of a 
pene ese yellowish-brown, blackish, and 

yacinth-red color. It hasan opalescent Lustre, 
usually translucent, and easily broken. The 
chrysoberyl cat’s-eye is more beautiful and valu- 
able, but the two are often confounded, as they 
are cut alike, aud resemble each other. 

CHALCEDONY. — One of the quartz group of 
precious stones, usually of a grayish color, but 
occurs of a pinkish, bluish, or milky-white tinge. 
The blue shade is ealled sapphirine. Some 
specimens are nearly opaque; others semi-tran- 
sparent. Itis found in various countries, and is 
suitable for seals. White chalcedony, with 
small red specks, is called St. Stephen’s stone. 
With alternate stripes of white and gray it is call- 
ed chalcedonyx. Another variety is the plasma, 
which is greenish, with minute spots of yellow 
and white, and istranslucent. 

CHRYSOBERYL. — A brilliant gem of various 
shades of yellow or white. One kind is known 
as the Cat’s-eye, which see. The transparent 
yellow stones are cut as brilliants, and are almost 
as bright as diamonds. 

CHRYSOLITE. — Transparent, lustrous, and 
of a greenish-gold color; when of a deep olive- 
green, it is called a peridot, and olivine when 
the green is somewhat in excess of the yellow; 
can be scratched by quartz; is not much used 
for fine jewelry, therefore cheap. No particular 
style is adhered to in the cutting. 

CHRYSOLITE, Artificial. — Strass, 7,000 er.; 

ure calcined sesquioxide of iron, 65 gr. 

COLORING. — The coloring substances are the 


sl vee oxides: Gold, for purple; silver, for 
yellowish green ; copper, for bright green; iron, 


for pale red; cobalt, for blue; tin, for white ; 
manganese, in small quantity to make the glass 
devoid of color; in a larger, to give it an ame- 
thyst color; in great quantity, to make it black 
and opaque; antimony, for reddish hyacinth 
color. 

CORAL. — A calcareous deposit or secretion 
of several kinds of zoophytes, which assumes 
beautiful forms. In many parts of the ocean, 
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| especially in the Pacific, huge coral reefs testify 
to the work that is done by these little sea- 
builders. The carbonate of lime, of which the 
coral consists, is partly derived from calcareous 
springs at the bottom of the sea, and partly from 
the sea itself. The common red coral is ob- 
| tained principally in the Mediterranean, where 
there are extensive coral fisheries. Black coral 
is highly prized. 

CORAL, Artificial. — To 2 dr. vermilion add 1 
oz. resin; melt together ; have ready twigs peel- 
ed and dried, and paint them with this mixture 
while hot; then hold them over a gentle fire, 
turning them round till perfectly smooth. 
White coral may be made with white lead, and 
black with lampblack mixed with resin. 

CORAL, To Bleach. — Immerse in a mixture 
composed of 1 part hydrochloric acid, and 380 
ee water; and keep it in this liquid until it 

ecomes white. It should then be taken out, 
washed well in cold water, and allowed to dry. 

CORAL, To Close Cracks in. — Warm care- 
fully, andwith a pencil brush cover the crack 
with watch oil: when cool the seam will not 
show. 

DIAMOND. — This gem derives its name from 
adamant, of which it is a corruption, and is so 
called on account of its hardness, for which, 
combined with its brilliancy, it surpasses all 
other precious stones. It consists of pure crys- 
tallized carbon, with an average specific gravity 
of 3.5. The primitive form of the crystal, and 
that into which it may be converted by cleav- 
age, is the regular octahedron. The diamond is 
found of all colors—white, yellow, orange, red, 
pink, brown, green, blue, black, and opalescent. 
Of all the diamonds the white translucent stone 
that is free from flaw and perfectly cut is most 
valuable. Pink diamonds are rare, but. bright 
yellow, brown and jet black may be easily found 
in the market. While a dull tint injures a white 
diamond, amarked color of red or green adds to 
its value. 9-10 of the blue diamonds are milky, 
while all the fine white stones have just a sug- 
gestion of blue in their composition. 

DIAMOND, Artificial. — 1. Rock crystal, 1,600 
gr.; borax, 560 gr.; carbonate of lead, 3,200 gr.; 
oxide of manganese, 3 to 1 gr.; powder each 
separately ; mix together; fuse ina clean cru- 
cible; pour the melted mass into water; separate 
any reduced lead; again powder and remelt the 
mass. — 2. Pure silica, 150 gr.; pure litharge, 
250 gr.; borax and nitre, each, 50 gr.; arsenious 
acid, 21 gr. —8. Rock erystal, 4,056 gr.; mini- 
um, 6,300 gr.; potash, 2,154 gr.; borax, 276 gr.; 
arsenic, 12 gr. — 4. Rock crystal, 3,600 gr.; 
pure carbonate of lead, 8,508 gr.; potash, 1,260 
gr.; borax, 360 gr.— 5. (Vellow.) Strass, 500 
gr.; glass of antimony, 10 gr. 

DIAMOND DUST. — Place a few small pieces 
of cheap diamond on a block of hard aolishod 
steel, in a suitable vessel and cover it with wa- 
ter to prevent it scattering; then place a flat 
steel punch oneach piece, and strike the punch 
with a mallet with sufficient force to crush the 
diamond. When reduced fine the dust may be 
collected and dried for use; after drying, gradu- 
ate for different purposes by mixing it with a 
little watch oil; when agitated, the finest pax 
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ticles float near the surface, whilst the coarse ! 
sink to the bottom; thus by decanting the oil in 
which the dust floats, as many grades of fine- 
ness as desired may be obtained. The dust may 
be separated from the oil by pouring on a piece 
of smooth clean paper; the paper will absorb 
the oil while the dust will remain on the surface; 
to prevent waste, leave it in the oil and use di- 
rectly therefrom asrequired, or the oil may be 
washed out of the dust with alcohol. 

DIAMOND FILES. — Shape your file of brass, 
and charge with diamond dust, as in case of the 
mill given below. Grade the dustin accordance 
pean the coarse or fine character of the file de- 
sired. 

DIAMOND MILL. — Make a brass chuck or 
wheel, suitable for use on a foot-lathe, with a flat 
even surface, or face of about 1} or 2 in. in di- 
ameter; place a number of the coarsest pieces 
of diamond dust on different parts of its face, 
and with a smooth-faced steel hammer drive the 
pieces of dust all evenly into the brass nearly or 
quite level with the surface. The mill, thus 

repared, is used for making pallet jewels or 
or grinding stone and glass of any kind. For 
polishing, use a bone or box-wood chuck or 
wheel, of similar form to the mill, and coat it 
slightly with the finest grade of diamond-dust 
and oil; with this a beautiful polish may be 
given to the hardest stone. 

DIAMOND, To Cut. — Diamonds are cut in 4 
shapes: Brilliant, rose, table and brilliolet. It 
is unnecessary to describe { ‘le two latter, as they 
have gone out of fashion and are now rarely 
seen. The rose diamond is flat on the under 
surface, and is cut into innumerable facets on 
the upper. It is the best form in which to cut 
diamonds of small depth. Rose diamonds give 
a larger display of surface brilliancy in propor- 
tion to their cost than brilliants. Brilliants have 
a top called a table; from this the jewel expands 
on innumerable facets, to an edge called the gir- 
dle; from thence it recedes again toa blunted 
point called the culet. Fixed laws govern the 
proportions of brilliants. A one-carat stone with 
a;diameter on the girdle of }in., should have a 
depth of rather over $ in.; a two-carat stone, 
with a diameter on the girdle of nearly 5-16 in., 
should have adepth of nearly 3-16. Nothing but 
the diamond will cut the diamond. In order 
to cut a rough diamond into a brilliant it is set 
and soldered firmly into the end of a stick, and 
held against a wheel which revolves with great 
velocity and isarmed with diamond dust. It may 
be split by a sharp blow from a chisel along the 
line of cleavage. But workmen are so apt, in per- 
forming this delicate operation, to ruin the gem, 
that it is seldom risked, and the slow but surer 
agency of the diamond-dust wheel is employed. 

DIAMOND, To Test. — 1. Apply a file to the 
top or table, and to the bottom or culet. If the 
stone be genuine, the file may be applied for a 
month without leaving a mark. —2. The true 
diamond will scratch the sapphire; nothing else 
will. — 8. The specific gravity of the diamond is 
8°4’ to 3° 6’.—4. Ifa person looks through atrans- 
parent stone at any small object, such as the 
point of a needle, or alittle els ina card, and 
sees two small points or two small holes, the 
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stone 1s not a diamond. All white colorless gems, 
with the exception of the diamond, make the ob- 
ject exumined appear double; double refrac- 
tion, whenever exhibited by astone, is conclusive 
proof that it is not a diamond. 

EMERALD. — A stone of a bright, rich, deep- 
green color, occurring in hexagonal prisms, in 
granite, gneiss and mica rocks. It ranks next 
to the diamond and is a little less hard than 
beryl. The finest are brought from Peru, but 
ar ereebine are found in Bavaria, Siberia, and 

ndia. 

EMERALD, Artificial. —1. Strass, 7000  gr.; 
carbonate of copper, 65 gr.; glass of antimony, 
7 gr. — 2. Paste, 960 gr.; glass of antimony, 42 
gr.; oxide of cobalt, 3} gr. — 38. Paste, 4,608 gr.; 
green oxide of copper, 42 gr.; oxide of chrome, 
2 gr. —4. Paste, 9,612 gr.; acetate of copper, 72 
gr.; peroxide of iron, 1} gr. 

FOILS. — These are thin leaves of polished 
metal, pong under precious stones anes pastes, 
to heighten their brilliancy, orto vary theeffect. 
Foils were formerly made of copper, tinned cop- 
per, tin, and silvered copper, but the last is the 
one wholly used for superior work. Foils are 
of two descriptions: White, for diamonds and 
mock diamonds, and colored for the colored 
gems. The latter are Babs by varnishing or 
lacquering the former. By their judicious use 
the color of astone may often be modified and 
improved. Thus, by placing a yellow foil under 
a green stone that turns too much on the blue, 
or ared one under a stone turning too much on 
the crimson, the hues will be brightened and en- 
riched. — Amethyst. Lake and PPrisian blue, 
finely ground in pale drying oil. — Blue. Prus- 
sian tire ground with pale, quick-drying oil. 
Used to deepen the colorof sapphires. — Crys- 
tal. Made by coating a plate of copper with a 
layer of silver, and then rolling it into sheets in 
the flatting mill. The foil is then polished or 
covered with crystal varnish. The inside of the 
socket in which the stone or paste is to be set is 
covered with tin foil, with a little stiff gum or 
size; when dry, the surface is polished and the 
socket heated, and, while it is warm, filled with 
quicksilver; after repose 2 or 8 minutes the fluid 
metal is poured out, and the stone gently fitted 
in its place; lastly, the work is well fitted round 
the stone, to prevent the alloy being shaken out. 
The bottom of thestone is coated with a film of 
real silver, by precipitating it from a solution 
of the nitrate in spirit of ammonia, by means of 
the oils of cassia and cloves. This method in- 
creases the brilliancy of real and factitious gems, 
and the work is permanent.—Garnet. Dragon’s 
blood dissolved in rectified spirit of wine. — 
Green. 1. Pale shellac, dissolved in alcohol 
(lacquer), and tinged green by dissolving verdi- 
gris or acetate of copper in it. —2. From ses- 
quiferrocyanide of iron and bichromate of pot- 
assa, each, 4 0z.; ground to an impalpable pow- 
der, first alone, and then with gum mastic (clean 
and also in fine powder), 2 0z.; a little pyroxilic 
spirit is next added, gradually, and the whole 
ground until the mass becomes homogeneous 
and of a fine transparent green. The beauty in- 
creases with grinding. The predominance of 
the bichromate turns it on the yellowish green; 
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that of the salt of iron on the bluish green. For 
use it is to be thinned with pyroxilic spirit. 
Used for emeralds. — Red. Carmine, dissolved 
in spirit of hartshorn, or ina weak solution of 
salt of tartar; and a little gum (dissolved) added. 
— Ruby. 1. Lake or carmine, ground in isin- 

lass. — 2. Lake ground in shellac varnish. 
Both are used when the color turns on the pur- 
ple. — 3. From bright lake ground in oil. Used 
when the color turns on the scarlet or orange. 
— Yellow. 1. Various shades of yellow may be 
produced by tinging a weak alcoholic solution 
of shellac or mastic, by digesting turmeric, an- 
natto, saffron, or socotrine aloes in it. The 
former is the brightest and is used for topazes. 
—2. Hay saffron digested in 5 or 6 times its 
weight of boiling water until the latter becomes 
sufficiently colored, and a little solution of gum 
or isinglass added to the filtered liquor. When 
dry, a coating of spirit varnish is applied. 

GARNET. —- This stone is of various kinds, 
which are extensively used in jewelry. They oc- 
cur in many colors, black, brown, green, red, 
white and yellow, and may have a white streak. 
All are brilliant when cut and polished, but 
vary in transparency. The more important 
varieties arethe almandine, cinnamon-stone or 
essonite, and the red garnets styled pyrope, Bo- 
hemian, and Syrian or Oriental. Carbuncles 
are garnets of a red color, and owe their name 
to their color, though it is only used of such as 
are cut with a rounded top and a flat or hollow 
base. Garnets are found in all quarters of the 
globe, and are cheap. Of the inferior varieties 
the following deserve to be named: The gros- 
sularite, greenish or black; the succinite, yellow; 
the colophonite, brown; the melanite, black; the 
leucite, white; the spessartine, brown; the uwa- 
rowite, with a bright green shade. Some of 
these are softer than the better kinds, but not so 
beautiful. 

GARNET, Artificial—1. Paste or strass, 1,200 
gr.; glass of antimony, 580 gr.; purple of cassius 
and binoxide of manganese, each, 3 gr. — 2. 
Paste, 518 gr.; glass of antimony, 256 gr.; pur- 
ple of cassius and oxide of manganese, each, 2 
gr. — 8. Paste, 7,000 gr. glass of antimony, 
8,460 gr.; calcined peroxide of iron, 56 gr. 

LAPIS LAZULI.—A beautiful stone of a rich 
blue color, often showing white or golden specks; 
found in Persia, China, etc., and of an inferior 
quality in Chili. When cut and polished, it is 
used for brooches, rings and studs, and for mo- 
saic and costly articles of furniture. Ground to 

owder it makes ultramarine; for this it is now 
ut little, if at all, employed, chemistry having 
provided a cheaper substitute. It occurs in 
masses and small crystals. It is opaque, and 
not being hard loses its polish when worn much. 

LAPIS LAZULI, Artificial. — Paste, 7,000 gr.; 
calcined horn or bones, 570 gr,; oxides of co- 
balt and manganese, each, 24 gr. The golden 
veins are produced by painting them on the 
pieces with a mixture of gold powder, borax 
and gum water, and then gently heating them 
until the borax fluxes. 

MOONSTONE.—A variety of feldspar with a 
reflection like that of the cat’s-eye, and usually 
of a nearly white color. The best come chiefly 
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from Ceylon, and are often cut into the form 
of heads and polished, or mounted in cheap 
jewelry with a rounded top. The moonstone 
is sometimes called selenite, Ceylon opal, or wa- 
ter opal. An opaque green variety from Sibe- 
ria has the name of Amazon stone. Though 
si popular, the moonstone is now of trifling 
value. 

OPAL.—One of the most beautiful of precious 
stones, and yet is nothing but quartz with an 
addition of 5 to 10 or even 18 per cent. of wa- 
ter. Its varieties include the “noble” or prec- 
ious opal, the “fire,” or reddish opal, the com- 
mon opal, the semi-opal, the hydrophane or 
Mexican opal, cacholong, opal jasper, wood 
opal, ete. These differ and are of unequal val- 
ue and beauty. The precious opal is highly 
prized for its exquisite play of colors, a pecull- 
arity scarcely perceptible in some sorts. Opals 
are easily broken; they are cut and polished for 
jewelry, and in that state have at various times 

een in demand. The hydrophane loses its beau- 
ty when exposed to water. Opals for jewelry 
are cut with a rounded top, and usually are oval 
in form. 

OPAL, Artificial.—1. Strass, 960 gr.; calcined 
bones, 48 gr. — 2. Paste, 1 0z.; horn silver, 10 
gr.; calcined magnetic ore, 2 gr. absorbent 
earth (calcined bones), 26 gr. 

PEARL. — The most beautiful and costly are 
obtained from the pearl oyster of the Indian 
Seas. The principal fisheries are on the coast 
of Ceylon, and at Olmutz in the Persian Gulf. 
An inferior description of pearl is procured from 
fresh water shell tish. Pearls are composed of 
membrane and carbonate of calcium, or sub- 
stances similar to bladder and chalk in alternate 
layers. The cause of the production of pearis 
is curious and interesting. When any foreign 
body gains a permanent lodgment within the 
shells of any of the mollusca which are lined 
with pearly matter, or nacre, the pearly secre- 
tion ofthe animal, instead of being spread in 
layers on the inside of its habitation, is accumu- 
lated around the offending particles in concen- 
tric films of extreme tenuity, and more or less 
spherical, forming a pearl. 

PEARL, Artificial. — Hollow globes of glass, 
coated internally with a substance which resem- 
bles the peculiar lustre of the native pearl. 
They are lighter and more brittle than real 
pearls, but sometimes the resemblance is exact. 
One sort of artificial pearl is solid, made of fish 
scales, and is more costly and less easily broken 
than false pearls of glass. The imitation of 
pearls is effected in other ways, but the above 
are said to be the most common. 

PEARLS, To Clean. — Soak in hot water in 
which bran has been boiled with a little salts of 
tartar and alum, rubbing gently between the 
hands when the heat will admit of it. When 
the water is cold renew the application till any 
discoloration is removed; rinse in lukewarm 
water, and then lay on white paper in a dark 
place to cool. 

RUBY.—The ruby is a gem of the class styled 
corundums. It is one of the most beautiful, and 
when of large size, good color and free from de- 
fects, is the most valuable of precious stones ; 
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so that, weight for weight, a ruby may be worth 
more than a diamond. It and the sapphire are 
next in hardness to the diamond. The chief 
sources of it are Siam, Burmah and Ceylon. The 
color varies from light rose tint to deep carmine. 
The most prized are of the shade ealled “ nig- 
eon’s blood,” a pure, deep, rich red, without 
any admixture of blue or yellow. One variety 
with a peculiar reflection is called the star ruby. 
The formin which rubies are mostly cut is call- 
ed half-brilliant, though stones of less value are 
often cut with a rounded top. Real rubies of 
small size have been produced by artificial 
means, but not large enough for jewelry. 

RUBY, Artificial.—1. Paste, 45 parts; binoxide 
of manganese, 1 part. — 2. Paste, 1 lb.; purple 
of cassius, 8 dr. — 38. Paste, 2,880 parts; oxide 
of manganese, 72 parts. — 4. Topaz paste that 
has turned out opaque, 1 part; strass, 8 parts; 
fuse together for 30 hours; cool, and again 
fuse it in small pieces before the blowpipe. 
Very fine. — 5. Strass, 16 0z.; precipitate of cas- 
sius, peroxide of iron, golden sulphide of anti- 
mony, and manganese calcined with nitre, each, 
168 gr.; rock crystal, 2 oz. or more. — 6. Paste 
and glass of antimony, each, 8 oz.; rock erys- 
tal, 1 oz.; purple of cassius, 1} dr.; turns on the 
orange. 

SAPPHIRE. — A gem of same nature and 
composition as the ruby, but different in color, 
and oftener found of a large size. Though usu- 
ally blue its tint varies from white to black ; 
the quality varies exceedingly. One variety is 
called the star sapphire from the peculiar radi- 
ation it exhibits. It would be difficult to give 
hints for the guidance of purchasers, who, in this 
case, must ‘le mainly upon the honor and ex- 
perience of the dealer. Ordinary sapphires are 
cut with a flat top more or less resembling a 
brilliant, but star sapphires are rounded at the 
top. This gem is often imitated, or other and 
inferior stones are substituted for it. 

SAPPHIRE, Artificial. — 1. Strass, 3,600 gr.; 
oxide of cobalt, 50 gr.; oxide of manganese, 11 
gr. — 2. Paste, 4,608 gr.; oxide of cobalt, 68 

r.; fuse in a Hessian crucible for 80 hours. — 8. 
Paste, 8 0z.; oxide of cobalt, 49 gr. 

TESTS. — The only tests ap hesble to gems 
and precious stones are the determination of 
their relative hardness and specific gravity. By 
the first test, pastes or factitious gems are readily 
detected, but owing to the difficulty of applyin 
it ceases to be useful to persons unconnected wit 
the trade. The determination of specific grav- 
ity is of more general application, as gems are 
dismounted when offered for sale, or are so set 
that they may be removed from their mountings 
withoutinjury. To obtain the sp. gr. of a gem, 
weigh it first in air, then in water, and divide 
the weight in air by the difference between the 
two. The relative hardness of the differ- 
ent substances is measured by the power which 
they possess of cutting or scratching the other 
substances having a smaller number attached 
to them in the table. Thus, no gem but the 
diamond will scratch the ruby or the sapphire ; 
and for the same reason a blue stone that will cut 
emerald or topaz, can be no other than the 
sapphire. The sp. gr. is ascertained in the usual 
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manner, and will be found sufficiently indicative 
of the true nature of the stone when considered 
in connection with its other characteristics. 
The index of refraction is a key to the qual- 
ity of the stone in the hands of those who are 
capable of determining it, and may be applied 
to either mounted or unmounted gems. 

HARDNESS, SPECIFIC GRAVITY AND REFRACT- 

IVE POWER OF PRINCIPAL GEMS AND PREC- 
IOUS STONES, AND SOME MINERALS. 
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TOPAZ.—A name commonly given to a hard | 


and beautiful gem of various shades of yellow, 
but found of several colors. In Australia the 
green and yellow crystals are found; in Sax- 
ony the pale violet, and in Bohemia the sea- 
green variety. Brazil supplies red and other 
varieties, and large numbers are collected from 
Siberia, Ceylon, Peru, Asia Minor, Great Brit- 
ain, Ireland, ete. Some are colorless. Topaz 
occurs occasionally in large masses. Pink speci- 
mens bring a good price, and like some other 
tints may be taken for different stones. The 
cairngorm is often sold for topaz, though infe- 
rior every way. It has been frequently imitated, 
and when genuine the color, if pink, is prob- 
ably due totheskillful application of heat. The 
Oriental topaz, or yellow sapphire, is a variety 
of corundum. It is frequently mistaken for a 
yellow diamond, and is of little value in com- 
merce; even jewelers frequently confound it 
with the ordinary topaz. 

TOPAZ, Artificial—1. Strass, 1,050 er.; glass 
of antimony, 44 gr.; purple of cassius, 1 gr. — 
2. Paste, 3,456 gr.; calcined peroxide of iron, 


36 er. 

TURQUOISE.—This stone is extensively imi- 
tated, and the genuine is of different degrees of 
merit and value. The fine blue stones alone are 
of much worth. They are not found in erys- 
tals, but in small lumps of various sizes, and for 
jewelry are cut and polished with a rounded 
top. Persia is the source of the best, but in- 
ferior sorts occur in China, Thibet, Silesia, Sax- 
ony and near Mt. Sinai; these last are darker 
than the Persian, but are apt to lose color; 
they may be readily distinguished from real tur- 
quoise by the stratum, in most cases apparent 
at the back, being of a pale yellowish-red color 
instead of dark brown. The Persian turquoise 
may also change color, but if not brought into 
contact with acids, musk, camphor, or other 
scents, it retains its hue for years, turning at last 
to a green or a white. 

TURQUOISE, Artificial. — Blue paste, 20 to 
24 parts; calcined bones, 1 part. The substances 
employed should be free from impurities, es- 
pecially of a mineral kind. The ees oxide 
of lead and carbonate of lead, must be free from 
oxide of tin, as the smallest part of that sub- 
stance may impart a “milkiness” to the paste. 
All the ingredients must be separately reduced 
to powder, and, after being mixed, sifted through 
lawn. The fusion must be carefully conducted 
and continuous, and the melted mass allowed to 
cool slowly after having been left in the fire 24 
to 30 hours. Hessian crucibles are preferred, 
and the heat ofan ordinary pottery or porcelain 
{iln is sufficient in most cases; but a small wind 
furnace devoted to the purpose is more conveni- 
ent. It is found that the more tranquil, contin- 
uous and uniform the fusion, the denser and 
clearer is the paste, and the greater its refract- 
ive power and beauty. 


REMARKS. — Pure gold is too soft for prac- 
tieal purposes, therefore it is usually alloyed 
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with copper or silver; the first alloy puedes 2 
a reddish color, and the second pale yellow. 
Our gold coin contains 1-10 copper and silver, 
mostly copper. For jewelry, the alloy differs 
with the quantity, and it is estimated by carats. 
A carat is the 24th part of any given quantity. 
When gold is called 24 carats, it means that it is 
all gold; when 20 carats, that of every 24 parts, 
20 are gold; 18 carats is the most common al- 
loy used by jewelers, and keeps as well as pure 
gold; 12 carats is 4 gold, and is a low alloy, apt 
to tarnish easily, and lose lustre, requiring fre- 
quent cleaning. To find thenumber of carats of 
gold in an object, first weigh the gold and mix 
with 7 times its weight in silver. This alloy is 
beaten into thin leaves, and nitric acid added; 
this dissolves the silver and copper. The re- 
mainder (gold) is fused and weighed; by com- 
paring the first and last weights the number of 
carats is found. This operation is repeated 
several times, and ifany difference occurs in the 
result, all is done over again. 

ALLOYS. — Pale 18 k. Fine gold, 1 0z., 12 
gr.; fine silver, 3 dwt., 8 gr.; fine copper, 3 dwt., 
8 gr.— 18k. for Rings. Gold coin, 19} gr.; 
pure copper, 3 gr.; pure silver, 13 gr. — 16 k. 64 
parts gold; 15 parts silver; 17 parts copper. — 
14k. 140 parts gold; 40 parts silver; 60 parts 
copper. —i12k Gold coin, 25 gr.; pure copper 
133 gr.; pure silver; 74 gr.— 10k. 100 parts 
gold, 60 parts silver, 80 parts copper. — 10 k. 
Red gold: 100 parts gold, 50 parts silver, 90 
parts copper. — 4%. Copper, 18 parts; gold 4 

arts; silver, 2 parts. Pale. 1. Gold, 1 0z.; silver, 

dwt.; copper, 3 dwt. — 2. Gold, 1 0z.; silver, 1 
dwt., 20 grs.; copper, 1 dwt., 4 gr. — 3. 18k. 
Pale gold, 1 0z.; silver, 4 dwt.; copper, 2 dwt., 
15 gr. — 4. 18k. Gold, 1 oz., 12 gr.; silver, 3 
dwt., 8 gr.; copper, 3 dwt., 8 gr. —- Deeper Col- 
or. 1. Gold, 1 0z,; silver, 1 dwt., 12 gr.; copper, 
2 dwt., 12 gr. — 2. Gold, 1 0z.; silver, 9 dwt., 12 
gr.; copper, 7 dwt., 12 gr. —3. Gold, 1 02z.; sil- 
ver, 14 dwt.; copper, 8 dwt. — 4. Gold, 2 oz., 5 
dwt.; silver, 1 0z.5 6 dwt.; copper, 5 dwt.; pin- 
brass, 5 dwt. — 5. Gold, 1 0z.; silver, 12 dwt.; 
copper, 6 dwt.— Transparent Enameling. Gold, 
1 oz.; silver, 14 dwt. copper, 6 dwt. — Cali- 
fornia. Gold, 11 0z.; composition (made from 
silver, 15 oz., 12 dwt.; copper, 67 0z.; spelter, 11 
02z)., 15 oz., 10 dwt.—Chain. 1. Gold, 11 dwt., 6 

r.; silver, 2 dwt., 5 gr.; copper, 6 dwt., 13 gr. — 

. Gold, 1 0z.; silver, 9 dwt.; copper, 8 dwt. — 
Best Pens. Gold, 1 0z.; silver, 5 dwt.; copper, 7 
dwt., 18 gr.; spelter, 1 dwt, 6 gr. — Common 
Pens. Gold, 1 0z.; silver, 2 0z.; copper, 1 oz. — 
Red. Copper, 66.67 parts; gold, 33.33 parts. — 
Yellow. Copper, 12.50 parts; silver, 87.50 parts; 
gold, 50 parts. — Green. Silver, 25 parts; gold, 
75 parts.—G@ray. Silver, 5.89 parts ; gold, 8.23 
parts; iron, 5.89 parts. — Dentis?’s. Silver, 8.34 
parts; platinum, 66.67 parts; gold, 24.29 parts. 
— English coin. Copper, 8.84 parts; gold, 91.66 

arts. 

BRITTLE, To Make Strong. — Gold is some- 
times brittle, probably due to phosphorus, not 
detected in the assay. The remedy is to Mee 
chlorine gas through the molten gold, by which 
treatment gold otherwise unfit for certain kinds 
of work can be redeemed. 
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CLEANING. —1. Wash with warm water, 
Castile soap, and 1 teaspoonful spirits of ammo- 
nia to 1 pt. water; rinse in alcohol, and dry in 
boxwood sawdust. — 2. To clean gold orna- 
ments, mix jewelers’ rouge with a littie salad 
oil, and with a toothbrush rub the ornament till 
clean; then wash in warm soap and water with 
a brush and dry with wash leather. —3. Dis- 
solve sal ammoniac in urine; put the jewelry in 
it for a short time; then take out, and rub with 
chamois leather. —4. Mix eau de Cologne and 
whiting to the consistency of cream; apply it 
to the article; brush it well in, and leave it to 
harden. Finally brush it off. — 5. To cleanold 
work that is tarnished, heat the articles gently 
with a blowpipe, and then boil out in rather 
— pickle of muriatic acid; it may be re- 
moved by boiling in chloride of lime and water 
in a pipkin, and touching the work at a lathe 
with a scratch-brush. : 

COLORING .—(Dry Process.) Polish the work 
welland for every 2 oz., take sultpetre, 8 oz.; 
alum, 4 02z.; salt, 4 0z.; melt together ina black 
lead pot, stirring with a thin iron bar. Use the 
fire on a forge and urge it well with the bellows. 


The polished work being well cleaned with soda, | 


soap, and hot water, is dried in box sawdust, 
and afterwards covered with a thin layer of 
korax; annealed and boiled out, and again 
dried in box sawdust, and finally hung on plati- 
num or silver wire. When the “color” in the 
pot assumes a brown yellow flame, the work is 
dipped in for 2 or 3 seconds, and quenched with 
hot water, diluted with muriatic acid. This 
ought to produce the desired color, but if it 
does not, repeat the process, previously drying 
the work before re-immersion. The color-pot 
must be emptied immediately upon the forge, 
so that it may be ready for future use. —2. ( Wet 
Process.) For 5 oz. of work take saltpetre, 16 
oz.; alum, 8 02z.; salt, 8 0z.; all pulverized, and 
muriatic acid, 2 oz. dissolve the ingredients 
gradually in a black lead pot. When it boils 
up, add the acid, and stir the whole with a wood- 
en spoon. Having annealed the work and made 
- it clean, tie in small parcels with platinum or 

fine silver wire, and when the color boils up im- 
merse it therein 4 minutes, moving it abonts 
then take it out and rinse in boiling water; then 
immerse in the color 14 minutes and rinse in 
fresh hot water. Now add 2 oz. fresh hot wa- 
ter to the color in the pot, which will cause it to 
sink, When it rises put in your work for 1 
minute; rinsing in fresh hot water again, when 
it will begin to brighten. Now immerse 4 min- 
ute longer, and rinse for the last time in clean 
hot water, when it will appear of a beautiful 
color. 

ENAMELING. — The basis of all enamels isa 
transparent and fusible glass called frit, flux, or 
paste, which readily receives a color on the ad- 
dition of the metallic oxides. It is made as fol- 
lows: Red lead, 16 parts; calcined borax, 3 parts; 
adage flint glass, 12 parts; flints, 4 parts. 

use in a Hessian crucible 12 hours, then pour 
it out into water, and reduce to powder in a bis- 
cuit-ware mortar. The following directions will 
show how the coloring preparations are made: 
Black enamels are made with peroxide of man- 
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anese, or protoxide of iron, to which moré 
depth of color is given with a little cobalt.— 
Violet of a fine hue is made from peroxide of 
manganese, in small quantity, with saline or 
alkaline fluxes. — Red. Protoxide of copper; 
bei! a solution of equal parts of sugar and ace- 
tate of copper in 4 parts water. The sugar 
takes possession of a portion of the cupreous 
oxide, and reduces it to the protoxide; when it 
may be precipitated in the form of a granular 
powder ofa brilliant red. After about 2 hours 
moderate boiling, the liquid is set aside to settle, 
and decanted off the precipitate, which is washed 
and dried. By this pure oxide any tint may be 
obtained from red to orange by adding more or 
less peroxide of iron. The oxide and purple of 
Cassius are likewise employed to color red ena- 
mel. This composition resists a strong fire well. 
— Green. A mixture of yellow and blue, gen- 
erally obtained direct from the oxide of copper, 
or with the oxide of chrome, which last will re- 
sist a strong heat. — Yellow. 1 part white ox- 
ide of antimony with from 1 to 3 parts white 
lead, 1 part alum, and 1 part sal ammoniac; each 
pulverized, then all exactly mixed, and exposed 
to a heat adequate to decompose the sal am- 
moniac. This operation is finished when the 
yellow color is well brought out. — Blue. Ob- 
tained from the oxide of cobalt, or some of its 
combinations, and it produces it with such in- 
tensity that only a very little can be used lest 
the shade should pass into black. — White. Pre- 
pared with a calcine formed of 2 parts tin and 1 
part lead, calcined together; of this combined 
oxide, 1 part is melted with 2 parts fine crystal 
and a little manganese, all previously ground 
together. When fusion is complete, the vitreous 
matter is to be poured into clear water, and the 
frit dried and melted anew. Repeat pouring 
into water 3 or 4 times, to insure a combination. 
Screen the crucible from smoke and flame. The 
smallest portions of oxide of iron or copper ad- 
mitted into this enamel will destroy its value. 
The artist prepares his enamel colors by pound- 
ing them in an agate mortar, with an agate 
pestle, and grinding them on an agateslab, with 
oil of lavender rendered viscid by exposure to 
the sun, in a shallow vessel, loosely covered with 
gauze or glass. He should have a stove, in 
which a moderate fire is kept up, for drying his 
work whenever the figures are finished; then 
passed through the muffle. 

FUSING GOLD DUST. — Use a crucible as for 
melting brass; heat hot ; add gold dust mixed 
with powdered borax; «a scum or slag will arise 
on the top, which may be thickened by adding 
a little lime or bone ash. If the dust contains 
any of the more oxidizable metals, add a little 
nitre; skim off scum carefully ; when melted, 
grasp the crucible with strong tengs and pour 
into cast iron molds, slightly greased. The slag 
and crucibles may be afterwards pulverized, and 
the auriferous matter recovered through cu- 
pellation by means of lead. 

GILDING, By Dipping. — The composition and 
preparation of the bath are as follows: Distilled 
water, 17 pts.; pyrophosphate of potash, orsoda,, 
28 oz.; hydrocyanic acid or } prussic acid, 4 02.5 
crystallized perchloride of gold, $0z. Put 17 
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pts. of distilled water in a porcelain vessel and 
add, by small portions and stirring with a glass 
rod, the pyrophosphate; heat, filter, and let it 
cool. The chloride of gold is prepared by in- 
troducing into a small glass flask pure gold 
finely laminated, 4 0z.; hydrochloric acid, pure, 
nearly 1 0z.; nitric acid, pure, 4.0z. The flask 
is slightly heated, effervescence and abundant 
nitrous vapors result, and in a few minutes the 
gic has disappeared, leaving a reddish-yellow 

iquor. The flask is then put upon a sheet of 
iron, with ahole in its centre, and supported by 
atripod. The whole is heated by a spirit lamp 
to evaporate excess of acids, which may cause 
great irregularities in the working of the bath, 
and even prevent its action. The evaporation 
is finished when vapors escape from the flask, 
and when the liquid becomes oily and of a deep 
red. The flask is then removed from the fire by 
wooden pincers, and set to cool upon a ring of 
plaited straw. Well-prepared chloride of gold, 
when cold, forms a saflron-yellow crystalline 
mass ; if red, it has been too much evaporated, 
and must be heated again after a small addition 
of the two acids. If it has passed to insoluble 
protochloride or metallic gold, the treatment 
must be begun again with the indicated mixture 
of pure nitric and hydrochloric acids. When 
cold and crystallized, dissolve it in the flask 
with a little distilled water, and filter into a clean 
bottle. Rinse the flask and filter with the un- 
employed water, so as to get all the gold. Pour 
the filtered solution of chloride of gold into the 
cooled one of pyrophosphate, and stir with a 
glass rod. Lastly, add the hydrocyanic acid, 
and heat the bath nearly to the boiling point for 
use. If the solution of pyrophosphate is still 
tepid, add the hydrocyanie acid before the 
chloride of gold. When the solutions are mixed 
in the cold, the liquor is yellow or greenish-yel- 
low, but becomes colorless by the increase of 
temperature. If the liquor becomes currant-red 
or wine-lees violet, it is an indication that there 
is too little hydrocyanie acid; add it, drop by 
drop, until the liquor becomes colorless. Add 
prussic acid gradually to baths too rich in gold; 
correct excess of prussic acid with a small pro- 
portion of chloride of gold, until the gilding is 
of the proper shade. Thus prepared the bath 
will produce fine gilding upon clean articles, 
having passed through a very diluted solution 
of nitrate of binoxide of mercury, without 
which the deposit of gold is irregular, and will 
not cover the soldened portions. The articles are 
supported by a hook and agitated while in the 
bath. Gilders employ 3 baths in close proximity 
to each other, a heated upon the same fur- 
nace; the first bath is deprived of gold by a pre- 
vious operation, and used for removing excess 
of acid; the second retains some gold, but not 
enough to give a rich gilding. The pieces passed 
through it hesin to receive the deposit, which 
will be finished in thickness and shade in the 
third bath. A gas furnace is desirable for heat- 
ing the baths, as the temperature can thereby 
be controlled. This method produces more 
gilding with a given quantity of gold, than one 
bath alone. The gilding is done in a few seconds; 
the finishing operations consist in rinsing in 
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fresh water, drying in dry and warm saw-dust, 
and burnishing. 

GILDING. By Diluted Bath. — Employed as a 
complement to the cleansing process, before a 
more resisting gilding, as its results have little 
durability. Water, 2 gals.; bicarbonate of pot- 
ash, 7 0z.; caustic potash, 63 oz.; cyanide of pot- 
assium, 8 0z.; metallic gold to be transformed 
into chloride, 40z. Bring to the boiling point, 
maintain it at the proper strength by additions 
of gold and salts in the proportion of $ oz. This 
bath will gild about 140 oz. of small jewelry with 
1-30 oz. of gold, whereas a pyrophosphate bath 
gilds about 85 oz. of small articles with the 1-30 
oz. of gold extracted from the liquor. 

GILDING, By Stirring and Amalgam. — In the 
centre of a charcoal stove put a crucible hold- 
ing a given quantity of pure and dry mercury; 
when the temperature has reached 212° Fahr. 
add } the weight of gold. Stir until it has ac- 
guired the consistency of butter; throw it into 
cold water, and keep it there for use. Cleanse 
the articles in aquafortis; put in a stoneware 
pan, and pour over them a diluted solution of 
nitrate of binoxide of mercury, moving the 
articles about. Add the amalgam; on stirring 
the articles this is spread all over them; then 
rinse in cold water, place in a large and deep 
copper ladle, perforated with numerous small 
holes, and having a long handle. Hold the ladle 
over a charcoal fire, and constantly stir to have 
the heat equal. The mercury of the amalgam is 
soon volatilized, and the gold remains adherent 
to the articles. If instead of a yellow gilding a 
red one be desired, pour upon the pieces, kept 
in the ladle and upon the fire, in a well mixed 
and fluid state, oil, 25 parts; yellow wax 25 
parts; acetate of copper, 10 parts; red ochre, 40 
parts; constantly agitated and allowed to burn 
out, then thrown into a diluted solution of sul- 
phuric acid. This waxing is to be done after the 
complete volatilization of the mercury. When 
removed from the pickle, the gilding has a dull 
ochre appearance, and must be scratch-brush- 
ed. Small articles are brightened ina long nar- 
row bag, where they are put with copper 
pearls, orthe waste from these pearls, and wet 
with vinegar water; a to-and-fro motion is im- 
parted to the bag, and the gilt articles and: the 
copper granules polish each other. Rinse and 
dry in sawdust, and burnish if required. 

GILDING, Cold, with the Rag.—Dissolve finely 
laminated pure gold in aqua regia made of ni- 
tric acid, 5 parts, sal ammoniac, 2 parts, and 
saltpetre, $ part; heat upon agentle fire ; when 
the gold has disappeared, pour the cooled con- 
tents of the flask into*a flat-bottomed stoneware 
pan; into this liquor place, one upon the other, 
in sufficient quantity, squares of linen cloth; 
strike them with a glass rod, that they may ab- 
sorb the chloride of gold. Each square of cloth 
is taken out with wooden pincers; drained and 
spread for drying in a dark chamber. When 
nearly dry, each piece, supported upon glass 
rods, is placed on top of a charcoal fire, and soon 
takes fire. The combustion is aided by the salt- 
petre, and finished upon a marble slab. Grind 
the ashes with a muller and keep them between 
the folds of a parchment leaf, around which a 
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wet cloth has been folded; it is then ready. 
Mix it upon a slab with a few drops of water, 
and rub on the previously cleaned silver. The 
smooth surfaces are rubbed with the thumb, the 
fillets with a cork cut to the proper shape, and 
the corners or angles with a stick of soft wood, 
such as linden or poplar; then burnish; if a 
red shade be aeaiee, add alittle pure copper to 
the gold to be dissolved in aqua regia. 

GILDING, Coloring.—If the gilding is dull and 
irregular in color, melt together in their water 
of crystallization, at about 212° Fahr., equal 
parts sulphate of iron, sulphate of zine, sulph- 
ate of alumina and potash, and saltpetre. Cov- 
er the articles with the mixture and put them 
into a cylindrical and vertical grate. This is 
placed in the centre of a furnace, where the 
charcoal burns between the sides and the grate 
which holds the articles. When the moistened 
finger is presented to one piece, and a slight his- 
sing sound is heard, the heat is sufficient. Put 
the articles rapidly into a very diluted solution 
of sulphuric acid, where the coating of salts is 
quickly dissolved; the articles present a uniform 
color. It the copper articles are not entirely gilt 
by the first operation, the portions ungilt will 
show red, and the articles must then be depriv- 
ed of gold, cleansed and regilt. Sometimes, in- 
stead of this, the articles are placed for a few 
moments in the electro bath. 

GILDING, Green and White.—F or these shades 
add, drop by drop, until the desired shade is 
obtained, to the bath of double pyrophosphate 
of soda and gold, a solution of nitrate of silver, 
for which dissolve in 5 oz. distilled water, $ oz. 
nitrate silver crystallized. Before gilding green 
or white, yellow gild the objects in the ordinary 
bath; then pass rapidly through the mercurial 
solution; lastly dip them into the gold bath 
holding the nitrate of silver. To maintain the 
constancy of the shade add a few drops of the 
silver solution when required. 

GILDING SILVER, By Dipping.—The articles, 
reviously cleansed and scratch-brushed, are 
oiled 3 hourin the gold bath of pyrophosphate, 

to which add a few drops of sulphurous acid, or 
preferably hydrocyanic acid, in excess of the 
quantity needed by the primitive bath. This 
is very fine, but without firmness. The deposit 
is rapid when the silver articles are stirred with 
arod of copper, zinc or brass. 

GILDING, With Bicarbonates.—The bicarbon- 
ate bath is prepared in a cast-iron kettle turned 
smooth inside, on the lathe, and gilt by the pro- 
tracted ebullition of nearly spent gold baths. 
Water, 34 gals.; bicarbonate of potash or soda, 

0z.3; pure metallic gold transformed into 
chloride, 44 0z.; the whole boiled 2 hours and 
fresh water added to replace that evaporated. 
A part of the gold in violet-black powder pre- 
cipitates, requiring the cooling and decanting of 
the liquor; this is boiled, and the gilding Bee 
ceeded with as in Gilding by Dipping (which 
see), except that the mercurial solution should 
be more diluted than for the baths of pyrophos- 

hates. The operation is finished when about 
the gold in the liquor is deposited. 

GRAIN.—Cupelled gold, 1 part; silver, 3 parts; 
melted together, and poured in asmall stream in- 
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to water; the silver afterwards dissolved out by 
digestion in boiling nitric acid, and the grains, 
after being well washed in water, heated to red- 
ness in a crucible or cupel. Used to make prep- 
arations of gold. ; 

IMITATION.—1. (French or Oreide.) 100 parts, 
by weight pure copper, 14 parts zinc or tin, 6 parts 
magnesia, 8 6-10 parts sal ammoniac, limestone 
and cream of tartar. The copper is melted, then 
the magnesia, sal ammoniac, limestone and 
cream of tartar in powder added separately and 
gradually; the mass stirred 4 hour; the zine or 
tin dropped in piece by piece, and the stirring 
kept Oy till they melt; finally, the crucible is 
covered, the mass kept in fusion 85 minutes, the 
scum removed, and the metal pouredinto molds, 
when it is ready for use. The alloy is said to be 
fine grained and malleable, takes a high polish, 
and does not easily oxidize. — 2. Fuse together 
with saltpetre, sal ammoniac and powdered 
charcoal, 4 parts platina, 25 parts pure copper, 
1 part pure zine, 2 parts block tin, and 13 parts 
pure lead. — 38. 2 parts platina, 1 part silver, 
and 8 parts copper. 

LACE.—The refiner first prepares a solid rod 
of silver 1 in. thick; then beats this rod, ap- 
plies upon the surface a sheet of gold leaf,’ bur- 
nishes this down, and 0 on, till the gold is about 
a 100th part as thick as the silver; the rod is 
then made into fine wire, when it is passed 
through holes in a steel plate lessening step by 
step in diameter. The gold never deserts the 
silver, and maintains the same ratio. It has 
been calculated that the gold actually placed on 
the finest silver wire for gold lace is not more 
than 4 of 1,000,000th of an in. in thickness. 

LEAF.—According to color, gold leaf is term- 
ed deep, medium, fine, red, pale red, deep orange, 
lemon, pale white, etc. Deep gold admits very 
little alloy, usually about 2% parts silver and 23 
parts copper, making 5 in ali. A medium kind 
is made of 42 parts pure gold, 12 parts silver, 
and 6 parts copper. The gold is first made in- 
to ingots, 1}x# in. and 8-16 in. thick; then pass- 
ed between 2 polished steel rollers, until it be- 
comes a long ribbon 1-800 in. thick; the ribbon 
being cut into in. sq. pieces, 150 of these are in- 
terleaved with thick paper and inclosed in a 
parchment case called a “kutch,” which is sub- 
{ecco to a continued series of blows with a 16 

b. hammer. When each piece has been stretch- 
ed out to 4in. sq., the kutch is opened, the pieces 
are cut into 4 of 2 in. sq. each, and interleaved in 
a book of gold-beater’s skin, called a “shoder,” 
the 150 pieces being now 600. Another beating 
with a 9 lb. hammer spreads out these, and an- 
other cutting augments the number from 600 
to 2,400. These are separated into 3 packets of 
800 each, and each beaten in a book of gold- 
beater’s skin, called a mold; this beating, last- 
ing 4 hours, is done with a7 1b. hammer. The 
leaves are then cut into 3} in. sq., which are in- 
terleaved in books and made up in packs. Leaf 
gold is the thinnest substance produced, being 
1-280,000 of an in., a single grain covering 56 
sq.in. Dentists’ gold is chidker than ordinary 
leaf gold. 

MELTING. — Prepare a good fire; heat the 
ingot in which you wish to cast the gold, a lit- 
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tle hotter than boiling water; next put the al- 
loy in the crucible, add a small quantity pul- 
verized borax, and leave on the fire until melted. 
Cast this in a clean ingot; after breaking the 
bar into fragments, return to the pot and re- 
inelt, not adding borax this time, but when the 
gold looks clear and smooth on the top, add for 
every 6 oz. a piece of saltpetre size of a pea; and 
in about a minute pour the gold. Keep up the 
heat after ae the saltpetre, and, previous to 
pouring the gold, poura few drops of oil into 
the iron ingot. Ifthe stock was clean the gold 
will roll well. Much depends on the first roll- 
ing of the stock; 18 carat should be subjected 
to a heavy strain; the first and second draughts, 
which imparts a grain to the stock; light 
draughts stretch the gold on the surface, and the 
rmiadis portion remaining as cast, causes the 
gold to crack; many good bars having been 
condemned, when the trouble was in therolling. 
After the 18 carat has been rolled to twice its 
original length, it must be annealed, then rolled 
to the size required. Proceed with melting 14 
carat as described for 18 carat, giving it as 
heavy strains in the rolls, but not rolling so 
much before annealing as the 18 carat. The 
other carats do not require saltpetre to toughen; 
instead use a little sal ammoniac, and proceed as 
above. When annealing red gold, do not quench 
when red hot, but allow the gold to blacken 
before quenching, otherwise it will slit. Melt 
new alloys twice; treat solder the same way, to 
insure thorough admixture of the copper with 
the gold. 

PLATING.-——Cast the bar of gold to be plated 
the width desired and roll to i in. in thickness. 
Tf silver, cast the bar same width as the gold and 
roll a little longer, Usually lower grade metal 
is 2 or 8 times the thickness of the better, there- 
fore use as much as will makethe proportion de- 
sired. Planish as nearly flat and straight as pos- 
sible; then file one face of silver and one face of 
gold until bright. Previous to this roll a piece 
of plate solder thin, say 86 in. round size plate, and 
cut a strip a little wider and a little longer than 
the gold. Emery paper can be used to clean each 
side from dirt. Cover the.surface with ground 
borax on each side; do the same on the bright 
faces of the gold and silver; place the solder be- 
tween them, as meat in a sandwich. Have a 

iece of iron wire # in. thick and 3ft. long, place 
engthwise on the gold and squeeze the whole 
tightly in a vice. Now bind with heavy bindin 
wire every in. or so together. Make a charcoa 
fire in the forge, and build it so as to, be like an 
oven and then solder; when the solder melts on 
each side the whole length, the thing is done; 
then roll as other stock. If you are making gold 
plating, 18 k. or 16 k. on 14 k. and 12 k., you 
must use gold solder, about 5 or 6 kts. less 
than the inferior gold. If gold on silver or com- 
position, use one of the solders given in this de- 

artment. 

POLISHING POWDERS.—1. Rock alum burnt 
and finely powdered, 5 parts; levigated chalk, 1 
part; mix; apply with a dry brush.—2. Sesqui- 
oxide of iron (iron rust), 70 per cent., and sal 
ammoniac, 20 per cent. To prepare it, proto- 
chloride of iron, obtained by dissolvine iron in 
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hydrochloric acid, is treated with liquid ammon- 
ia until a precipitate is no longer formed. The 
precipitate is collected in a filter, and dried at 
such a temperature that the adhering sal am- 
moniac shall not be volatilized. The protoxide 
of iron precipitate at first becomes charged with 
sesquioxide. 

RECOVERING FROM GILT METAL.—Take a 
solution of borax water, apply to the gilt surface 
and sprinkle over it some finely powdered sul- 
phur; make the article red hot, and quench it in 
water; then scrape off the gold, and recover it 
by means of lead. 

RECOVERING GOLD LOST IN COLORING. — 
Dissolve a handful of sulphate of iron in boiling 
water; add this to the “color” water; it precipi- 
tates the small particles of gold; draw off the 
water, being careful not to disturb the sediment; 
now proceed to wash the sediment from all 
trace of acid with plenty of boiling water; it 
will require 3 or 4 separate washings, with suf- 
ficient time between each to allow the water to 
cool and the sediment to settle before pouring 
the water off; then dry in an iron vessel by the 
fire, and finally fuse in a covered skittle pot with 
a flux. 
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REFINING. — 1. Melt ina small black lead 
crucible with about an equal weight of silver 
(or copper); pour in a thin stream into cold wa- 
ter te granulate), and boil in pure nitric acid 
until action ceases. The gold will be found at 
the bottom. Decant the liquid, wash the resi- 
due, and fuse in a crucible. Precipitate the 
silver from the liquid by addition of hydro- 
cbloric acid; gather it on a filter; wash with 
hot water; mix with a quantity of dilute sul- 
phuric acid (acid 1, water 5), and add a few 
strips of zinc. The zine will dissolve, and the 
silver be reduced to metallic form. Wash, dry, 
and fuse the silver sponge. The copper may be 
obtained from the liquid by adding zine. Asthe 
zine dissolves the copper is deposited. — 2. To 
remove tin from the stock, previous to pouring 
the gold throw a small piece corrosive sub- 
limate in the pot; stir with a long piece of 
pointed charcoal, and allow the pot to remain 
on the fire 4 minute. This will take tin from the 


alloy ; while the tin is in, the gold will not roll 
without cracking. To remove emery or steel fil- 
lings from gold, add_asmall piece of glass gall, 
while melting ; it will collect them in the flux, 
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— 8. To separate gold from silver; the alloy is 
to be melted and poured from a height into a 
vessel of cold water, to which rotary motion is 
communicated, reducing to a finely granulated 
condition. The metallic substance is then treated 
with nitric acid and gently heated. Nitrate of 
silver is produced, which can be reduced by any 
of the ordinary methods; while metallic gold 
remains as a black mud, which must be washed 
and melted. 

SOLDERING. — 1. Use solder adapted to the 
work on hand; never soft solder an article when 
it can be avoided, provided there is any great 
strain on the part broken, or it may require to 
be hard soldered; and there is scarcely any 
worse job than to hard solder work once soft 
soldered. Before commencing, remove the scts 
if it can not be done, bury the set and ring in a 
raw potato; if very delicate, cut a thin slice of the 
potato, and push the ring through far enough to 
allow the set enough projection to be covered by 
water (which is in a glass and the potato bound 
on top). Place a small piece of charcoal under 
the joint, if there is room enough; use plenty of 
borax, and heat gradually until pretty well 
forged; then placea brass pin across the joint 
to attract the solder; place enough solder on to 
makea firm joint, and fuse quickly. To pre- 
pare an article to be soldered make the broken 
parts bright and even so as to press against 
each other firmly, or hold in place by binding 
wire. In soldering rings, beware of the low 
carat gold or those filled with base metal fusi- 
ble at a low temperature. The best way to 
mend the latter class is toplacea thin band the 
size of the ring, to extend 4 way on the inside of 
the ring, and fasten in with a liberal supply of 
soft solder, which may be dressed out so as not 
to show, and make a very respectable fore — 2. 
To hard solder solid gold set rings such as ame- 
thyst, cameo and garnet, use jewelers’ solder 
with gold ofa somewhat lower title than the ar- 
ticle to be soldered, using borax, flux, and blow- 
pipe, enveloping the other parts with tissue pa- 
per and whitening or plaster Paris. 

SOLDERS.—1. aga Running.)3 dwt. silver 
solder; 1 dwt. 12 k. gold; as much arsenic as 
can be held on a silver 5 cent piece.— 2. (Soft.) 
4 parts gold, 1 part silver, and 1 part copper. 
It can be made softer by adding brass, but the 
solder is liable to oxidize.—3. (Enameled Work.) 
Gold, 1 0z.; silver, 1 02z.; copper, 10 dwt.; sil- 
ver solder, 8 dwt.,8 gr.—4. (or 22 k.) Gold for 
22 carats, 1 dwt.; silver, 2 gr. copper, 1 gr. — 
5. (For 18 k.) 14 gr. gold; 6 gr. silver; 4 gr. 
copper. — 6. (For 18 k.) Red gold to color; 14 
gr. gold; 5 gr. silver; 5 gr. copper. — 7. (For 
a le 12 gr. gold; 7 gr. silver; 5 gr. copper. — 
8. (For 16 i.) Red gold to color; 12 gr. gold; 
7 gr. silver; 5 gr. copper. — 9. (For 14k.) 10 
gr. gold; 8 gr. silver; 6 gr. copper. — 10. (For 
14k.) Red gold to color; 10 gr. gold; 8 gr. sil- 
ver; 6 gr. copper. — 11. (For 73 k.) 74 dwt. 
pold; 93 dwt. silver; 6? dwt.copper. To make 
this flow easily, add 15 gr. brass (second melt- 
ing.) — 12. (For 5 k.) dwt. gold; 13 dwt. 
silvers; 6 dwt. copper; add 15 gr. brass (second 
melting.) — 138. (For 33 k.) 1 dwt. gold; 1 dwt. 


copper; 1 dwt. brass; 4 dwt. silver coin; add 
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the brass when it is melted a second time. 

SOLDER, Soft, Removing.—1. Place the ar- 
ticles in a vessel containing muriatice acid, and 
allow them to remain in 2 hours; the acid 
should be warmed, say 90° The articles re- 
quire to be recolored or gilt afterward. — 2. Ni- 
tric acid dissolves solder without affecting the 

old unless of inferior quality. 

SOLVENT.—Mix equal quantities nitric and 
muriatic acids. 

TESTING. — 1. A liquid for testing gold may 
be made with 2 oz. nitric acid, 4 dr. water, and 
1se. muriatic acid, mixed together and kept for 
use in a stoppered glass bottle; the stopper 
should havea glass prong dipping into the mix- 
ture, so that when it is taken out the article to 
be tested may be touched by this prong with 
some of the liquid upon it. But before touching 
with the acid, a file Shouid be drawn over some 
part of the articleto make certain that it is not 
plated, and the liquid applied to the file marks; 
if the metal is base, the fact will be detected; the 
acid has no effect on gold. Qualities above 9 
carat will stand this test. The acid would boil 
more or less green in inferior qualities; if al- 
loyed with anextra quantity of silver, they will 
only partially stand this test, and the color of 
the gold would then be paler. — 2. A good test 
for gold isa piece of lunar caustic, fixed to a 
pointed piece of wood. Lightly wet the metal 
to be tested, and rub gently with the caustic. If 
gold the mark will be faint, but if an inferior 
metal, it will be black. 
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ALLOYS. — Copper is the only less precious 
metal that alloys well with silver, Its addition 
is an improvement, rendering the silver finer in 
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appearance and more sonorous; it is astonish- 
ing to note the quantity that may be added 
without changing the appearance of the metal. 
An alloy of silver and copper in the proportion 
of 4-5 silver to 1-5 copper, is fully as white as 
silver pure. When the proportion of copper 
rises above 1-5 it has an influence on the color. 
American coin silver is 1-10 copper. The baser 
white metals cannot be alloyed with silver to 
any extent, as they impart too great brittleness. 
A small proportion of block tin converts it into 
bell metal. The following are some of the al- 
loys of silver: 1. Silver, 11 0z., 2 dwt.; copper, 
18 dwt. — 2. Silver, 1 0z.; copper, 1 dwt., 12 gr. 
— 8. Silver, 1 0z.; copper, 5 dwt. —4. Puve 
silver, 1 02.3; copper, ‘ oz.; brass, # 0z.; bis- 
muth, 4 0z.; clean salt, # 0z.; white aren § 
oz.; potash, 4.0z. Melt the silver, copper anc 
brass first, then add the other articles in the 
order named. Sprinkle a little borax in the 
erucible while melting. — 5. (For Plating.) 
Silver. 1.0z.; copper, 10 dwt.—6. (Common, for 
Chains.) Silver, 6 0z.; copper, 4 oz. — 
(French Alloy.) Silver, 20 parts; purified nick- 
el, 28 parts; copper, 52 parts. Melt the cop- 
per and nickel in the granular state; then in- 
troduce the silver. The flux employed is char- 
coal and borax, in powder, and the ingots ob- 
tained are rendered malleable by annealing for 
a considerable time in powdered charcoal. 
BURNISHING. — Polishing by removin 
roughness upon the surface. This mode of pol- 
ishing is expeditious, and gives great lustre. The 
form and construction of the burnisher is vari- 
able and must be adapted to the various kinds 
of work. In general itis only intended to efface 
inequalities. Whatever substance the burnisher 
is made of, is of little consequence provided itis 
a harder substance than the article operated on. 
To burnish silver, clean off any kind of dirt 
contracted while making, as that would spoil 
the burnishing. Take very fine pumice-stono 
powder, and with a brush, made wet in stron 
soapsuds, rub the work, even those parts whieh 
are to remain dull, which will receive a beauti- 
ful white appearance; wipe with an old linen 
cloth, and proceed to burnishing. The burnish- 
ers are of 2 kinds (steel and hard stone, curved or 
straight, rounded or pointed), and made to suit 
projecting parts or hollows. Stone burnishers 
are made of blood-stone, cut and rounded with 
the grindstone, or rubbed so that they present 
at the bottom a blunt edge or a rounded sur- 
face. These are polished with emery like steel 
burnishers, and are finished by rubbing upon 
leather covered with crocus martis. The stone 
is mounted in a wooden handle. The best blood- 
stones contain the most iron, and when polished 
present a steel color. Take hold of the tool 
near the stone, and lean hard with it on parts to 
be burnished, causing it to glide by a backward 
and forward movement without taking it off 
the piece. When requisite that the hand pass 
over a large surface at once without losing its 
sr of support on the work-bench, in taking 
old of the burnisher place it just underneath 
the little finger. During the process, moisten 
the tool with black soapsuds. The water causes 
it to glide easily, prevents heating and facili- 
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tates action. The black soap, containing more 
alkali than the common, acts with greater 
strength in cleansing away greasiness; it also de- 
taches spots which spoil the beauty of the 
burnishing. In consequence of friction, the 
bicnidhaeloaea its bite, and slips over the sur- 
face asif it were oily ; to restore its action, rub 
from time to time on the leather. The leather 
is fixed on a piece of hard wood, with shallow 
furrows along it. There are generally two 
leathers—one of sole leather, the other of buff 
leather. The first impregnated with oil and 
crocus martis, and used for blood-stone burn- 
ishers; the other has a little putty of tin in the 
furrows for rubbing steel burnishers. Blood- 
stone being hard, is used in preference to the 
steel burnisher. It is only on small articles and 
in difficult places, that steel burnishers are used. 
When the articles, on account of their min- 
uteness, or from any cause, cannot be held in the 
hand, fix them inaframe on the bench; but 
manage the burnisher so as to leave untouched 
those parts of the work intended to remain dull. 
When, in burnishing pais or silver lined ar- 
ticles, there is any place where the precious 
metal is removed, restore it by silvering the 
places. The burnishing finished, remove the 
men pands which adhere to the work, by rubbing 
with old linen cloth. When there area great 
number of small pieces to finish, throw them into 
soapsuds and dry afterwards with sawdust. 

CLEANING.—When silver becomes tarnished 
from soldering, either of the following may be 
used : 1. Expose to a uniform heat, and boil in 
strong alum water. — 2. Immerse in a liquid 
made of $ oz. cyanuret of potassa to 1 pt. rain 
water; then brush off with prepared chalk. (See 
receipts in HousEHOLD. 

COATING FOR SILVERWARE. — 1. The loss 
of silver from the action of sulphur compounds 
in the air, especially where gas is burned, is 
great. Asa protection apply a coat of collod- 
ion as follows: Warm the articles and apply a 
thin coat diluted with alcohol, using a soft 
brush. — 2. Spirits wine, 1 pt., divided into 3 
parts; mix 1 part with gum mastic in a bottle; 
1 part spirits and 4 oz. sandarac in another bot- 
tle; and 1 part spirits and 4 oz. whitest gum 
Benjamin in another bottle; mix and temper to 
suit. Iftoo thin, add mastic; if too soft, add 
sandarac or Benjamin. When used, warm the 
silver before the fire, and, with a flat camel’s 
hair pencil stroke it over till no white streaks 
appear; this will preserve the silvering for years. 
(See Metals, Polished, Varnish for,in V ARNISH- 
ES, JAPANS AND LACQUERS.) 

FROSTING. — 1. Put 1 dr. sulphuric acid in- 
to 4.0z. rain water. Heat the solution and sink 
the silver in it till frosted, then wash clean and 
dry in sawdust. — 2. To frost polished silver, 
cyanide of potassium, 1 oz., dissolved in 4 pt. 
water. Do not hold the silver in the hand, but 
use pliers of lancewood or boxwood, and apply 
the mixture (violent poison) with a brush to the 
surface. 

IMITATION. — 1. Combine by fusion 1 part 
pure copper, 24 parts block tin, 14 parts pure 
antimony, } part pure bismuth and 2 parts clear 
glass. The glass may be omitted save in cases 
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where it is an object to have the metal sonor- 
ous. — 2. Pure copper, 750 parts; nickel, 140 
parts; black oxide of cobalt, 20 parts; tin, in 
stick, 18 parts; zinc, 72 parts. — 3. (Byzant.) 
Melt 4 lbs. pure copper with 8 oz. tin. This 
closely resembles and rings like sterling silver, 
and is valuable for mountings, etce., where pure 
silver would be too expensive. 

NIELLED. — A kind of inlaid enamel ob- 
tained_by sulphuration of parts of a silver ob- 
ject. Instead of being direct, it is produced by 
inlaying the silver surface with a sulphide of the 
same metal prepared beforehand. For pre- 
paring the niel, heat a certain proportion of sul- 
phur in a deep crucible; heat a certain quantity 
of silver, copper, and lead in another crucible, 
and when melted pour into the fused sulphur, 
which transforms these metals into sulphides; 
then add a little sal ammoniac; remove from 
the crucible and pulverize for use. First cruci- 
ble—flowers of sulphur, 27 0z.; sal ammoniac, 
23 oz. Second crucible, which after fusion is 
poured into the first—silver, $ 0z.; copper, 14 
oz.; lead, 2? oz. 1. After having reduced the 
niel toa fine powder, mix with a small pro- 
portion of a solution of sal ammoniac; hollow 
out the engraving upon a silver surface and 
cover the whole with the composition; then heat 
in a muffle until the composition solders to the 
metal. Uncover the pattern by a level polish, 
when the silver will appear as over a black 
ground. —2. Engrave in relief a steel plate, 
and press it against the silver plate between two 
hard bodies. The copy is hollow and ready to 
receive the niel. A great many copies may be 
obtained from the same matrix. 

OLD SILVERING, To Imitate. — To imitate 
silver productions, the ground work and hollow 
portions are covered with a blackish red earthy 
coat; the parts in relief remain with a bright 
lead lustre. Mix a thin paste of finely-powdered 
plumbago with essence of turpentine, to which 
add a small proportion of red ochre, to imitate 
the copper tinge of old silverware; smear over 
the articles. After drying, gently rub with a 
soft brush, and the reliefs are set off by cleaning 
with a rag dipped in spirits of wine. Old silver 
is easily removed and the brightness of the 
metal restored by a hot solution of caustic pot- 
ash, cyanide of potassium, or benzole. To give 
old silver tinge to small articles such as buttons 
and rings, throw them into the above paste and 
rub in a bag with a large quantity of dry fir- 
wood sawdust until the desired shade is ob- 
tained. 

ORNAMENTAL DESIGNS ON SILVER. — Se- 
lect a smooth part of the silver and sketch on it 
the design with a sharp lead pencil; place the 
article in a gold solution with the battery in 
working order, and in a short time all the parts 
not sketched will be covered with gold, After 
cleansing the article, the black lead is easily re- 
moved by the fingers, and the silver ornament 
disclosed. A gold ornament may be produced 
by reversing the process. 

OXIDIZED. — Ornaments to which this name 
is given have a surface of silver acted on by 
some chemical liquid. A solution of sal am- 
moniac will give a brownish tint; a better one 
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is obtained by using equal parts sulphate of cop- 
per and sal ammoniac, dissolved in vinegar. A 
fine black tint may be produced by a slightly 
warm solution of sulphide of potassium. Solu- 
tions of the chlorides of platinum and gold are 
sometimes adopted. 

PLATING. — File the parts to receive the plate 
smooth; apply over the surface muriate of zine; 
hold this part over a dish containing hot soft 
solder, and with a swab apply the solder to the 
part to which it will adhere; brush off super- 
fluous solder that the surface may be smooth; 
now take No. 2 fair silver plate, of the right 
size to cover the surface, and lay the plate upon 
it, and rub down smooth with a cloth moistened 
with oil; then, with a tinned soldering iron, pass 
slowly over the surface of the plate, which melts 
the solder underneath it, causing the plate to 
adhere firmly; then polish the surface and finish 
with buckskin. 

REFINING. — 1. The impure metal is dis- 
solved by nitric acid, and the solution being 
largely diluted with water, add to it an excess 
of a filtered solution of common salt. A white 
precipitate of chloride of silver is produced, 
which settles to the bottom of the vessel. All 
the silver salt is decomposed when the clear 
liquid is not rendered turbid by a further ad- 
dition of common salt. The chloride of silver is 
collected and washed several times until the 
liquors are no longer colored brown by yellow 
prussiate of potassa; this is proof that the cop- 
per has been washed out. The washed chloride 
of silver is mixed with 2 or 8 times its weight of 
carbonate of soda; dried, and melted in a cruci- 
ble; after cooling the metal is found at the bot- 
tom of the crucible. To granulate, the molten 
silver is poured from a height of about 3 ft. into 
water. — 2. Thealloy of copper and silver is dis- 
solved in nitric acid and thesolution evaporated 
until the salts fuse. After cooling, the fused 
mass is gradually thrown into a Fok at crucible, 
when the nitric acid escapes, leaving the silver in 
ametallic stateand the copper as oxide. Thesep- 
aration of the two is ses by adding dry borax. 
Silver is easily dissolved in pure nitric acid, but 
not so rapidly in one contaminated by chlorine 
or hydrochloric acid, which produces a coat of 
chloride of silver around the metal, and retards 
solution. Sulphuric acid combines with silver, 
and resulting salt is slightly soluble. Pure 
silver is employed for the preparation of the 
nitrate and other silver salts, and for soluble 
anode in silver baths. 

SILVERING. — 1. Dissolve 2 oz. silver with 3 
gr. corrosive sublimate; add tartaric acid, 4 lbs.; 
salt, 8 qts. — 2. Dissolve 1 oz. nitrate of silver 
in crystals in 12 oz. soft water; then dissolve in 
the water 2 oz. cyanuret of potash; shake togeth- 
er, and let stand till clear. Have ready 3 oz. vials; 
fill $ full Paris white, or fine whiting; then fill 
the bottles with the liquor, and it is ready for 
use. The whiting helps to clean the articles and 
save the silver fluid. — 3. Dissolve 1 oz. silver 
in nitric acid; add a small quantity of salt ; 
wash it and add sal ammoniac, or 6 oz. salt and 
white vitriol; also} oz. corrosive sublimate ; 
rub together to a paste; rub the piece to be 
silvered with the paste; heat till thesilver runs, 
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after which dip it in a weak vitriol pickle to 
clean it. — 4. Chloride of silver, 3 0z.; salt of 
tartar, 6 oz.; prepared chalk, 2 0z.; common 
salt, 8 oz.; mix well; dip a moist cork into this 
powder and rub the article to be silvered. 

SOLDERS. — Silver solders are used for sold- 
ering silver work, gold, steel, and gun-metal. A 
neater seam is produced with the hard silver 
solders than with soft solders. — Hard. 1. 2 or 
8 parts of good silver and 1 of ordinary brass 
pins or wire well melted, is a good jewelers’ hard 
solder; but it must not be melted more than 
once. — 2. Hard silver solder composed of 4 
parts fine silver and 1 of copper, made into an 
alloy and rolled into sheets, is difficult of fusion. 
These alloys are run into convenient bars or 
strips for use. — 8. ( White.) Silver, 1 0z.; tin, 1 
oz.—4. 16 dwt. silver coin; 3 dwt. brass; 1 dwt. 
ii ae — Soft. A strong, easy-flowing white 
solder is composed of lead, 1 part; tin, 2 parts. 
‘When the lead is melted put in the tin; then 
throw in a small piece of rosin as a flux. In sol- 
dering fine work wet the parts with muriatic 
acid in which as much zinc has been dissolved as 
the acid will take up. It is cleaner than using 
Venice turpentine or rosin. (See Soldering in 
Aut METALS. 

TESTS. — 1. 12 grains nitrate silver, crystal ; 
7 drops nitric acid, pure; 4 oz. distilled water. 
A drop of the fluid on gold or silver will turn 
black on counterfeit; on genuine remain clear. 
— 2. Place a genuine coin in the mouth partly 
under the tongue, then place the suspected coin 
on the tongue permitting the outer edges of the 
two pieces to come in contact. Ifa counterfeit, 
a peculiar stinging sensation anda disagreeable 
taste is experienced, which does not occur if 
both pieces are genuine. 

WHITENING. — 1. Adapted to treating silver 
filagree ornaments, rendering them dead white. 
If pewter is found in the articles, it should not 
be attempted. Pound together charcoal, 8 
pee nitre, 1 part ; add water to form a paste. 

ith a camel’s hair brush give the article a 
thin coat of mixture; put it in a small anneal- 
ing-pan, and submit to fire until red-hot; then 
withdraw it, let it stand a minute, and turn it 
out into a weak solution of sulphurie acid (1 
part acid, 10 parts water) in the boiling-pan. 
Boil; pour off the acid; rinse; wash with warm 
water and soap, using a soft brush; dip in 
spirits of wine, and dry in boxwood sawdust. 
If spots remain, anneal without the mixture; 
boil out and wash as before. Burnish parts in- 
tended to be bright. Do not use the common 
American saltpetre; English nitre goes further 
and does the work more effectually. — 2. 4 dr. 
sulphuric acid to 4 oz. water makes a good so- 
lution for whitening silver articles. 
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REMARKS. — The important parts of per- 
fect spectacles are the sides, the nose-piece, and 
the lenses. The sides should be elastic and yet 
firm enough to hold the lenses correctly to their 
peenen before the eyes. The nose-piece should 

e of proper length and its curve of right depth, 
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so that the centre of each lens shall be opposite 
the pupil of the eye. For reading-spectacles, 
the curve of the bridge should be deep, and the 
bridge at the curve bent out from the line of 
the lenses. For distant-sight, the curve of the 
bridge should be shallow and not bent forward 
from line of lenses. In order to bring the surface 
of the lenses at riyht angles to the axis of the 
eyes when the spectacles are on, set the sides at 
an angle with the line of the lenses. Cheap spec- 
tacles wear the eye and injure the optic nerve; 
the glasses are only pressed in a convex form, 
therefore not the same power all over the glass, 
and are full of bubbles. The important parts of 
an eye-glass are the form of the eye, the spring 
and the lens. The oval form is the best, as it 1s im- 
possible with any other shape to have the cen- 
tres of the lenses opposite the pupils of the eyes. 
Spectacle lenses are double convex or concave, 
periscopic-convex or concave, plano-cylindrical 
and sphero-cylindrical. They are made of crys- 
tal Brazilian quartz, commonly called pebbles, 
and flint glass. Pebble-lenses are extremely hard, 
do not scratch or break readily and bear a high- 
er polish than glass; are more refractive and not 
so thick. Next to pebbles, fine white flint is a 
good material. 

DEFECTIVE VISION. — The 5 most common 
causes of weak eyes and defective vision suscepti- 
ble of relief and improvement by spectacles, are 
as follows: Astigmatism. A defect of vision 
arising from a want of conformity in the outer 
curve of the cornea, or front portion of the eye- 
ball opposite the pupil, the cornea having form 
of a cylindrical curve. This defect exists at birth 
if discovered afterward, and is overcome by the 
use of a lens having a cylindrical form.— Diplo- 
pia,or Double-Sight. Caused by weakness of the 
muscles which move the eye from side to side. 
This can often be relieved by prismatic specta- 
cles. — Cataract. A term used to denote grad- 
ual loss of sight, arising from the lens ofthe eye 
becoming turbid. At the proper time the lens 
is removed by an oculist, after which strong con- 
vex lenses will restore the vision. — Hyperme- 
tropia. This arises from a defectively construct- 
ed eye-ball; it is the reverse of myopia, being 
tooshort from the lens to the retina; consequent- 
ly the rays of light fromthe distant objects are 
not sufficiently bent to come to a focus on the 
retina. Theimpression of the object formed on 
the retina is confused. Hypermetropia is a birth 
inheritance where it is found to exist in after 
years; old-sighted people areapt to become hy- 
permetropic after 60. Hypermetropic eyes are 
generally small and deepsunken. Convex glass- 
es are required for correcting the defect.—Myo- 
pia, or Near-Sightedness. A difficulty to see 
distant objects distinctly. It arises from a de- 
fectively constructed eye-ball; the distance from 
the lens to the retina at the back part of the eye 
being too great, the rays of light coming from a 
distant object are bent to a focus before reach- 
ing the retina, and form confused pictures. My- 
opia may exist at birth, or be contracted in youth, 
by long application to reading, writing, or sew- 
ing, particularly where the light is poor. Near- 
sighted eyes are generally prominent, and require 
concave lenses. — Presbyopia. “Old-sight” or 
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“far-sight;” a physiological defect depending up- 
on the hardening of the lens of the eye, so that 
it can no longer change its shape to the same ex- 
tentas formerly. This begins early and gradually 
increases, but in natural eyes causes no incon- 
venience until from the 40th to 45th year, when 


it will be found difficult in ordinary light to read | 


diamond type nearer than 8 in. For comfort- 
able use of the eyes by gas-light, a weak convex 
lass to assist the lenses of the eyes is necessary. 

FOCAL DISTANCE OF LENSES, To Ascertain. 
— Place the end of a measure of 30 or 40 in. in 
length against a smooth wall in plain view of 
some well-defined object a few rods distant. 
Then place the edge,of the lens on the measure, 
and move it backwards or forwards until a clear 
and distinct outline is produced on the ground 
against which your measure rests. This point 
will represent sufficiently near the exact focal 
distance of the lens, and correspond in in. with 
the number on all properly marked convex spec- 
tacles. 

LENSES, To Polish when Scratched. — If the 
scratches are not deep, stretch a piece of sill over 
the face of the lens, and apply to it a ball of 
sealing wax warm enough to take the form of 
the lens when it is pressed on thesilk. When the 
wax is cool, remove it and the silk together from 
the lens, and coat the silk with a paste of putty 
powder. Rub the face of the tens with the in- 
strument thus made, giving ita gyratory mo- 
tion. Keep the putty powder moist. 
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REMARKS. — When buying a watch, while 
adhering to taste and elegance, choose one thick 
enough. Ina watch that is too thin or too lit- 
tle, the parts are feeble and have not space to 
work well. Avoid those that point the days of 
the month, and so forth. These pieces necessi- 
tate additional parts which encumber the limit- 
ed space, though complicated watches, such as 
chronographs, repeaters, etc., are now brought 
to a high state of perfection at a correspondingly 
high cost. Do not be attracted by the supposed 
advantages of new escapements. In_ watches 
for ordinary purposes, the lever and the horiz- 
ontal escapements generally give the best re- 
sults. A watch bought for utility ought to be 
as plain as possible, which is a distinguishing 
characteristic of good quality. Having obtain- 
ed a serviceable article, wind it up every day at 
the same hour. Avoid putting a watch on a 
marble slab or near anything cold. The sud- 
den transition contracts the metal, and may 
cause the mainspring to break. The cold, also, 
coagulates the oil,,and the wheel-work and the 
pivots working less freely affect the regularity 
of the time-keeper. When laying aside ale 
it on a watch-case so as to keep it in nearly the 
same position as it has in the pocket. Be sure 
that it rests on its case, as by suspending it free 
the action of the balance may cause oscillation, 
which may interfere with its running. To keep 
clean, see that the case fits firmly, and never 
put it in any pocket but one made of leather ; 
pockets lined with cloth, cotton or calico, give 
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off fiuff, which enters most watches, even in the 
cases of those which shut firmly. The key should 
be small, in order that the resistance of the stop- 
work may be felt, so as to stopin time. The 
square of the key should correspond with that 
of the watch. If it be too large, it may cause 
the wind-up square to suffer from undue wear 
and tear, the rectifying of which is expensive. 
It is always better to move the hands forward 
to adjust the watch to correct time. 


GLOSSARY OF TIME-KEEPER TERMS. — 


ARBOR.—AD axle which turns upon itself by means of 
its pivots. Some watchmakers apply the term only 
to the post on which the key is placed to wind the 
watch, and to the rod passing through the cannon. 

ANCHOR. — A piece of the escapement used in ciocks 
and lever watches. 

ANCHOR ESCAPEMENT WATCH. — A detached lever. 

BARREL. — That piece of the watch which contains 
the main spring, 

BRIDGE. — A piece secured to the plate, in which a 
pivot works, as in the case of skeleton levers. 

BALANCE. — A wheel which moves back and forth in 
obedience to the adverse action of the lever and hair 
spring. 

BEAT. — Each ‘‘tick’’ of the watch. 

CLick. — A small lever which works into a ratchet 
and prevents the sudden recoil of the mainspring 
when the watch is wound up. 

CENTRE WHEEL. — The large wheel immediately in 
the centre. 

Cuick.— A small pin; usually those which hold the 
bridges in position. 

CYLINDER. — The hollow piece which checks the on- 
ward motion of the scape-wheel in cylinder escape- 
ment watches. 

CANNON. — The steel piece which comes up through 
the dial, and around which the hour wheel revolves. 
In English and American levers the minute hand is 
fastened upon it. 

COMMON PINION. — The pinion at the lower end of 
the cannon, which moves the minute wheel. 

Cock. — Bridge over the balance. 

COLLET. — A small ring fitting on the balance staff or 
arbor, and holding the inside end of the hair-spring. 
The rings into which jewels are sometimes set are 
called collets. 

DIAL. — The face of the watch or clock. 

DIAL WHEELS. — Those working between the dial 
and pillar plate. 

DrEPTHING TOOL. — An instrument used for finding 
the proper location of pivot holes. 

ESCAPEMENT. — Those pieces which work together 
and regulate the velocity of the time train. 

FUSEE.— The cone-shaped wheel upon which the 
chain works. 

FOURTH WHEEL. — The wheel which works into the 
scape-wheel. 

FOURTH WHEEL SECOND. — A watch carrying a ser- 
ond hand on the pivot of its fourth wheel. 

ForkK. — That part of the lever into which the ruby 
pin plays. 

FLy.— An arbor carrying two wings for the purpose 
of meeting with atmospheric resistance, thus regu- 
lating the motion of striking trains in clocks. 

GUARD POINT. —The wedge-shaped elevation back 
of the fork in detached levers. 

GEARING. — The action of the teeth of one wheel up- 
on those of another wheel or pinion. 

Hour WHEEL. — The wheel working around the can- 
non, and upon which the hour hand is fastened. 

INDEX. — Hand. 

JEWEL. — The stone or glass settings against which 
the pivots work; also the settings in the pallets and 
the roller. 

LEAVES. — Teeth or cogs ofa pinion. 

LEVER. — A horizontal bar upon which the pallets are 
secured, and which conducts the effect of the motive 
power from the train to the balance. 

MINUTE WHEEL. — A name given to that dial wheel 
which is driven by the cannon pinion. 

MOVEMENT: — The interior works of the clock or 
watch. 

PALLETS. — The jeweled piece of the lever watch 
which works into the teeth of the scape-wheel. 

Pivot. — The end of an arbor turned very small to 
avoid friction. 

PINION. — A small leaved wheel. 

PILLARS. — Posts which in plate watches hold the 
plates the proper distance apart for the working of 
the train or trains between them. 

PILLAR PLATE. — Usually the bottom plate of a 
watch; but European watchmakers call both pillar 
plates, distinguishing them as the upper and lower. 
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TIME-KEEPER TERMS, Continued. 
PUTTING UP. — Setting the different parts of a clock 
or watch into their proper places. 
PIvoT Woop. — A tough wood employed in cleaning 
out pivot holes; sometimes called peg wood. A scape- 
wheel is sometimes called a ratchet in mb ae 


RATCHET.—A steel wheelinto which the click works. 

RuBY-P1IN. — A small glass or stone pin which works 
in connection with the lever. 

ROLLER. — The circular plate into which the ruby-pin 


is set; often called the ruby-pin table. 

STop Works. — A mechanism to prevent the watch 
from being wound up too far. 

STAFF. —A name applied to the balance arbor of lever 
watcbes;alsotothearbor passing through the pallets. 

SCAPE-WikrL —‘Thelast wheel of the train. 

SECOND WA”™CHES. — Watch with a second hand. 

SCRATCH BRuSH.— A brush made of fine brass wire. 

TEETH. — Cogs by which the motion of one wheel is 
communicated to another. 

TRAIN. — A collection of wheels so arranged that the 
moving power applied to the first wheel is communi- 
cated to them all. 

THIRD WHEEL. — The wheel into whose pinion the 
centre wheel works. 

TAKING Down.—Taking apart the different pieces of 
a clock or watch. 

WHEEL BED. — A bed turned out in the plate ofa 
watch to receive a wheel. 

BEAT, To Put Watches in.—If a cylinder es- 
capement or a detached lever, put the balance 
into a position; then turn the regulator to point 
directly to the pivot-hole of the pallet staff, if a 
lever, or of the scape-wheel, if a phe Then 
lift out the balance with its bridge or clock; 
turn it over, and set the ruby-pin directly in line 
with the regulator, or the square cut of the cyl- 
inder at right angles with it; the watch will then 
be in perfect beat. If an American or an Eng- 
lish lever, when the regulator is fixed upon the 

late, proceed differently. Fix the balance into 
its place, cut off the connection of the train, if 
the mainspring is not entirely down, by slip- 
ping a tine broach into one of the wheels; look 

etween the plates and ascertain how the lever 
stands. Ifthe end farthest from the balance is 
equidistant between the 2 brass pins, it is all 
right; if not, change the hair-spring till it be- 
comes so. If a duplex watch, see that the roller 
notch, when the balance is at rest, is exactly be- 
tween the locking tooth and the line of centre ; 
that is, a line drawn from the centre of the roll- 
er to the centre of the scape-wheel. The bal- 
ance must start from its rest and move through 
an arc of 10° before bringing the locking tooth 
into action. 

BRUSHES, Cleaning.—Wash them in strong 
soda water; when the backs are wood, avoid 
that part as much as possible, for, being glued, 
the water will injure them. 

BURNISHERS. — Burnishers which have be- 
come too smooth, may be improved with flour 
ofemery. Melt a little beeswax on the face of 
the burnisher; its effect on brass or fine metals 
will equal the best buff. A small burnisher 
prepared in this way is the very thing to polish 
watch wheels ; resting them on a piece of pith 
while polishing. 

BUSHING. — The holes through which the 
great arbors, or winding axles, work, are the 
only ones that require bushing. When too much 
worn, the great wheel on the axle strikes too 
deeply into the pinions above it, and stops the 
clock. To remedy this, drive a steel punch in- 
to the plate above the axle hole, forcing the 
brass downward until the hole is reduced to its 
original size. Or solder a piece of brass upon 
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the plate in a position to hold the axle down to 
its proper place. 

CLEANING CLOCKS.—Take the clock to pieces; 
brush the wheels and pinions with a stiff brush; 
also the plates which the trains work ; clean the 
pivots by turning in a piece of cotton cloth held 
tightly between the thumb and finger. The piv- 
ot holes in the plates are cleansed by turning a 
piece of wood in them, but a strip of cloth ora 
soft cord drawn tightly through them acts best. 
If 2 cords are used, the first slightly oiled, and 
the next dry, all the better. Do not use salt or 
acid; boiling the movement in water is foolish- 
ness. 

CLEANING WATCHES. — Great care is neces- 
sary in taking the watch down, and separating 
its parts. First remove the hands carefully ; 
next the movement from the case, and take off 
the dial and dial wheels; let down the main- 
spring by placing the bench-key upon the arbor 
or winding-post, and turn as if to wind until the 
click rests lightly on the ratchet; with screw- 
driver press the point of the click away from 
the teeth and ease down the springs; draw the 
pins and remove the bridges of the train, or the 
upper plate, as the case may be; remove the 
balance with care to avoid injuring the hair- 
spring. Thesmall post into which the hair-sprin 
is fastened may be removed from the plate o 
most watches without unkeying the spring, by 
slipping a thin instrument, like the edge of a 
blade knife, under the corner of it and prying 
up; this will save trouble in not having the hair- 
spring to adjust when the balance is reset. If the 
watch has an upper plate, loosen the lever before 
entirely separating the plates; or it will hang and 
probably be broken ; brush dust from the parts, 
and carefully examine with the eye-glass. The 
teeth of the wheels and leaves of the pinions 
should be perfect and smooth; the pivots all 
straight, round and polished; the holes through 
which they are to work not too large and not 
oval in shape; every jewel smooth and sound, 
and not loose. See that the escapement is not 
too deep or too shallow; that the lever or cyl- 
inder is perfect ; that the wheels have play to 
avoid friction; that none of them work against 
the pillar plate; that the balance turns horizon- 
tally and does not rub; that the hair-spring is 
not bent or wrongly set so that the coils rub on 
each other or on the plate or on the balance; in 
short that everything is just as it should be. If 
otherwise, repair in accordance with judgment, 
after which cleanas follows: Simply blow upon 
the plate or bridge to be cleaned, then use the 
brush with a little prepared chalk. The wheels 
and bridges should be held between the thumb 
and finger in a piece of soft paper, otherwise the 
oil from the skin will prevent their becoming 
clean. The pinions may be cleaned by sinking 
them several times into a piece of pith, and the 
holes by turning a nicely shaped piece of pivot 
wood into them, first dry and afterwards oiled a 
little with watch oil. When the holes pass 
through jewels work gently. Some employ the 
“chemical process” to clean, as follows: Remove 
the screws and steel parts; then dampen with a 
solution of oxalic acid and water ; let it remain 
a few minutes, then immerse in a solution made 
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of } Ib. cyanuret potassa to 1 gal. rain water; 
let remain about 5 minutes; then rinse well with 
clean water, after which dry in sawdust or with 
a brush and prepared chalk. This gives the 
work an excellent appearance. 
DEMAGNETIZING. — A watch is formed of a 
case of gold or silver, and glass inclosing brass 
or nickel Nel) between which are a number 
of steel arbors forming the axles and pinions of 
the brass wheels; also the spring of steel which 
uncoils itself; older watches have in additiona 
steel chain which uncoils from the fusee on to a 
brass barrel inclosing the mainspring; the hair- 
spring, parts of the balance wheel escapement, 
stem winding apparatus, etc., are also of steel; 
thus there is abundant material for magnetiza- 
tion. These are only moderately hard and easy 
to demagnetize. Some have their lengths at 
right atigles to the plane of the watch, like the 
arbors ; others, like the main and balance wheel 
springs and the nickel (nickel takes a magnetic 
charge, only feebler) plates inclosing the move- 
ments, have their greatest dimension inthe plane 
of the watch. The position determines to a great 
extent the directions of their magnetic axes 
(imaginary lines joining the two poles of a mag- 
net). The arbors have their magnetic axes in 
the direction of their lengths; plates are most 
likely to have theirs in the direction of one of 
their diameters. No matter inwhat direction, all 
these bodies may be demagnetized by properly 
oscillating the watch beforethe pole of a magnet. 
The watch is placed close to the magnetometer 
and with the centre of the thickness of the watch 
about ona level with the centre of the needle 
of the magnetometer, and with the line, connect- 
ing the centre of the watch, C, Fig. 1, and the 
centre of the needle, at right angles to the mag- 
netic meridian, it is turned slowly around on its 
centre as an axis, and each hour on its dial is, 
in succession, brought opposite to the center, C, 
of the magnetic needle of the magnetometer. 
The following results of experiments will ensue: 
N and S indicate the kind of magnetic polarity 
at each hour, and the angles show the effect in 
angular deflection on bringing that hour of the 
dial oppposite the centre of the magnetometer 


needle: 
Ang of Deflection of Kind of 
Hour. agnetometer. Magnetism. 
ROM ess caveweceteseots Words auaeocwatessieceseess N. 
Dich vasa hee aes BPS teeaek vece toons N. 

MBLs tne te tates 1 fe ee Reece crereee Ss. 
HRA re ey eer oes Maes caveccecwrsesstnaess SE 
DVR sister covets scetewsOOCs.itsscteescaes deeees Ss. 

Wiviiigecassecstiene sch PS OSS IOID Ss. 
VEN ads cssaneoansinsstes Deersstideste: tas enncee Ne 

AVN Sas Seema Lio eeenastaeces nose scwnee N. 
VALI ae: ese Nowetin st UG Obs is seqatesawesaceee te N. 
|. ee earas ener Gas Goneeeshwsecossenes N. 

Rian Ha cocasetunssnaee WAND Svazstolitivees besefescseed N. 

>. ACen PeerEC ery DAO eiecc secede cussesss N. 


When the hour ITI is brought opposite the mag- 
netometer needle the fusee axle and the centre 
of the semicircular steel catch of the inner cover 
of the works are presented to the magnetometer. 
The strong south magnetism of ITI is due to the 
magnetization of these bodies, which deflects the 
einai of the magnetometer 72°. The strong 
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north magnetic action of XI is due to the mag- 
netized main spring. We may now regard the 
watch asa magnet, having the form of a disc, 


Fig. 1. 

with its north magnetic pole at XI and with 
its south pole at IIT o’clock. This being the in- 
formation given by the magnetometer the facts 
enable the north magnetism to be taken out of 
XI and thesouth magnetism out of III. It is 
thus found that when the north pole of one 
magnet is brought near the north pole of a more 
powerful magnet, the powerful magnet will take 
the magnetism out of the weaker. Similarly the 
south pole of a powerful magnet will demag- 
netize the weaker magnet. When asmall mag- 
net, made of steel not too hard, is vibrated 
around its centre in front of the pole of a pow- 
erful magnet, the small magnet is demagnet- 
ized. These facts show how to demagnetize the 
watch. XI is of the strongest north magnetism 
of any on the dial; therefore place this hour op- 
posite the north pole of the rat-tail file magnet 
shown in Fig. 2. The centre of the watch, C, is 
placed so that the prolongation of the axes of the 
magnet (shown by the dotted line X X/) passes 
through it. The watch is now vibrated around 
an axis passing through C and at right angles to 
XX.’ By this operation the watch issuecessively 
brought into the positions A and Bof Fig. 2. 
After several vibrations of the watch before the 
north pole of the magnet, turn the hour ITT, of 
strong south polarity, opposite the south pole of 
the magnet, and vibrate the watch as in the pre- 
vious experiment. By these vibrations the 
watch cuts across the lines of magnetic force, 
and any magnetism in it is thus taken out. After 
these operations performed on the hours XI and 
IIT, the watch is again examined before the 
magnetometer, and the following table gives the 
effect of the vibrations before the magnet : 


ane of Deflection of Kind of 
Hour. agnetometer. ss aca 
Werecdtestositcseeeters DC ECC EEE OCOPTES eee 
URS ce Sie cececeeehers AO ehiescass aevoteceeces) N 
DD i issscscoiestdecce (Pcs ccencestceeestensoece 
DVE See sssttetoncdeces BO sbek lots cseecubosseses Ss. 
Wirweavecdopess cic vecse Bo uacescseadeses steers 5. 
Wileicsstiennedcestence DO lass cacsnacsaceeseoees Ss. 
PVALDD states cose eceens Hove canuae ucetevecsverse INE 
Vi ee hes estas ees Hoe sectetcseasenceseeees N. 
WUXG a teslebss cacseseeee DOs sedaedtinn caetewase vost N. 
EMU Srousestecccenceece We eagyesereeebecsnesuss . 
EXilisceccvssoosccesveness Oe 


There is a great difference between the mag- 
netometer deflections of the first table and those 
of the second. It is observed that the hours IIL 
and XI, which were respectively of strong south 
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and north magnetism in the first table, are in the 
second table marked 0°. This result being at- | 
tained after a series of vibrations before the 
pole of the demagnetizing magnet, the magnet- 
le condition of hours ILI and XI are tested. 
Sometimes the magnetism almost disappears, 
then changes, or rather is inverted, so that hour 
III has north instead of south polarity, and 
hour XI_ has south instead of north magnetism. 
When this happens present hour III before the 
north pole of the magnet and the hour XI before 
the south pole. After repeated trials hours IIT 
and XI can be demagnetized so that they pro- 
duce no action whatever, or 0° on the needle 
of the magnetometer. The watch is again 


Fig. 
brought before the magnet, and its V o’clock 
vibrated before the south pole till this south 
magnetism disappears; in other words, pro- 
duces no deflection on the needle of the magnet- 


ometer. An examination of the magnetism of 
the watch before the magnetometer gives the 
following results: 


Ang. of Deflection of Kind of 
Hour. Magnetometer. Magnetism. 
POEL sivesh corasaverns toy LOY eisedotiocs: serceessess 
Mec wisecncs ens sotece NO atcaere dfs tees tsees 
BE opecteevut taut Was Soak one csueteeecssce 
100 Orr rose Oe RPI ee ones 
BG cio ae ia eo Cae S. 
Wikis ea stoiecteccot De ecseccn tenes rstecesss Ss. 
Wilivtsce.steeouceenees: Be tec cseten tas cee secs, 
WILD cater cussaestossatess OOF vodeuseserewecs SOG. N 
VALTER Accot rtm a tees DON se iseeth ccs etr eres eters N 
TEX Sacer eccnce tenes eacrs uiaceccdeeroeasassressct: N 
RG ve sescsdeeetene cane Meiers anaes sees toe Sree 5. 
XE, Sovaeeseweteceseroes ) SE BRER OOD ERCP DEA CEES Ss. 


The hour VII was demagnetized of its 6° of 
north magnetism by vibrating this hour oppo- 
site the north pole of the demagnetizing magnet. 

DIALS, Figures on Gold and Silver. — Hold a 
small piece of copper over a gus flame a few 
minutes till coated with soot; clear this off on to 
a piece of finely ground glass; add fat oil and a 
small quantity of dil of spike lavender, and grind 


up; then paint with a small camel’s hair pencil. 

DIALS, To Restore. — If the dial be painted, 
clean the figure with spirits of wine; heat to a 
bright red, and plunge into a strong solution of 
cyanide of potassium; then wash in soap and wa- 
ter and dry in box dust. Repeat if not a good 
color. India ink, ground with gum water, will 
do for the figures. 

FROSTING WATCH MOVEMENTS. — Sink the 
part to be frosted for a short time in a com. 
pound of nitric acid, muriatic acid and table 
salt, 1 oz. each. On removing from the acid, 
place it in ashallow vessel containing sour beer 
sufficient to cover it; with a scratch brush scour, 
letting it remain under the beer during the oper- 
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ation; then wash off, first in pure water and then 
in alcohol. Gild or silver. 

GAUGE. — As thereis no recognized standard 
for length of watch hands, the accompanying 
gauge is given to supply this deficiency. It con- 
sists of a dise with graduated scale numbered 
from 1 to 20, in two snails from the centre, the 
inner snail for the hour, and the outer for the 
minute hand. The even numbers correspond 
with the hour and minute circles of dials of 
English movements of the sizes which those 
nuinbers indicate. The odd numbers are for 
intermediate sizes, dials with wide margins, such 
as crystal case or chonograph watches, or others 
in which the dial painter has not adopted the 
usual distances for the hour and minute circles. 
In such cases there cannot be exact correspon- 
dence between the numbers of the movements 
and those on the gauge. But these numbers may 
still be accepted, as well as haa others, in the 
presence of these irregularities, being sufficient 
to meet all requirements. The figures 141, 151, 
etc., signify “lignes,” showing where the signs 
are coincident with the dials of Swiss watches. 
This gauge enables watchmakers to have hands 
such lengths as they require, by the mention of 
the number on the gauge, without sending the 
dial, or marking off the lengths. Itshould be re- 
tained by dial painters to avoid deviation, not 
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only in the size of the minute circles, but the | ivory peat lightly coated with diamond dust 
1 


length of the hour figures. As movements are | and o 


Watch Gauge. 


~ 


made to a recognized standard, the painting of 
dials should follow thesame regularity, and if so, 
this gauge will supply a standard. 

HAIR-SPRING, To Reduce. — 1. Effected by 

inding the spring down. Remove the sprin 
Fearn the collet, and place it upon a piece o 
pivot wood cut ta fit the centre coil. A piece 
of soft steel wire, flattened to pass between the 
coils and armed with pulverized oil-stone and 
oil, will serve as a grinder, and with it the 
strength of the spring will be reduced. The 
operations will be confined to the centre coil, 
for no other part of the spring will rest against 
the wood to enable you to grind it.— 2. An- 
other and later aiid is to fit the collet (with- 
out removing the pane upon a stick of pivot 
wood, and, with a little diluted nitric acid in a 
watch-glass, plunge the centre coils into it, 
keeping the other parts of the spring from con- 
tact by holding it in the shape of an inverted 
hoop-skirt, with tweezers. Expose a few sec- 
onds, governing the time by the degree of effect 
ansited ; then rinse, first with clean water, after- 
wards with alcohol. Dry in the sun, or with 
tissue paper. 

HANDS, To Redden.—Mix to a paste over a 
lamp, 1 oz. carmine, 1 oz. chloride of silver, and 
$ oz. tinners’ Japan. Put some of the paste on 
the hands, and lay them face up on a sheet of 
copper, holding it over a spirit lamp till the 
color appears. 

HANDS, To Reblack.—Use asphaltum varn- 
ish. One coat will make old rusty hands look 
as good as new. 

JEWELING. — The diamond broach, used in 
jeweling, is made as follows: Prepare a number 
of brass pins of size and form desired; stir the 
point of cach separately into a medium grade 
of diamond dust (see Diamond Dust in Gems) 
and oil until evenly covered; then place on a 
smooth stake or anvil, and with a light ham- 
mer go over the surface, driving the dust into 
the brass. In using broaches, press but lightly 
into the jewel hole, and turn the broach rapidly 
with the fingers. For polishing use a bone or 


, and while using it with one hand ac- 
company it with a slight oscillating motion of 
the other hand in which the jewel is held. This 
insures a more even polish, with less liability to 
press the jewel out of its place. (See Diamond 
Files, and Diamond Mill, in Gems.) 

LEVER ESCAPEMENT, To Change Depth of.— 
Tf operating on a fine watch, put a new staff 
into the lever, cutting its pivots a little to one 
side, just as far as is desired to change the es- 
capement. The usual process with common 
watches is to knock out thestaffand with a small 
file cut the hole oblong in a direction opposite 
to that in which you desire to move the pallets; 
then replace the staff, wedge it uF to the requir- 
ed position,and secure by soft soldering. Where 
the staff is put in with a screw, take out the 
staff, pry the pallets from the lever, file the pin- 
holes to slant in the direction you would move 
the pallets, without changing their size on the 
other side of the lever. Connect the pieces as 
they were before, and, with the lever resting on 
some solid substance, strike lightly with the 
hammer until the bending of the pins allows the 
pallets to pass into position. 

LEVER PALLETS, Proper Size of.—The clear 
space between the pallets should correspond 
with the outside measure on the points of 3 
teeth of the scape-wheel. To measure for new 
pallets set the wheel as close as possible to free 
itself when in motion. Arrange it in the depth- 
ing tool, after which a measurement between 
the pivot holes of the 2 pieces on the pillar 
plate will show exactly what is required. 

LEVER, Proper Length of.—To learn whether 
a lever is of proper length, measure from the 
guard point to the pallet staff, then compare 
with the roller or ruby-pin table. The diame- 
ter of the table should be 4 the length measured 
on the lever. The rule works both ways, and 
may be useful where a new ruby-pin table has 
to be supplied. 

MERIDIAN, To Find. — Set up astick, A B, 


\_ ff 


Finding the Meridian. 
and on its end fasten a piece of tin perforated 


with a hole. Let the string of a p umb bob 
hang through the centre of this hole, and thus 
get a point in the vertical marked V in the dia- 
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am. About 9 A.M. mark the centre of the | 
image of the hole at D, then with the line A D, 
as a radius, describe an arc of a circle; and when, | 
in the afternoon, the image of the hole falls on 
this line, as at HZ mark, then the line NV S, which | 
bisects the angle D A #,is the true meridian. 

MAIN SPRINGS. — When a main spring is 
cleaned, inexperienced workmen take hold of 
one end and pull the spring 3 its length straight 
out; this will ultimately break the spring. If 
old oil is used, or of an inferior quality, the acid 
will eat into the spring and destroy it. The 
coil nearest the centre breaks first, and as it re- 
coils it breaks every coil in the barrel, and some- 
times each coil is broken twice. 

OILING CLOCKS. — Only the pallets of the 
verses the steel pin upon which the verge works, 
and the point where the loop of the verge wire 
works over the pendulum wire, should be oiled, 
and that lightly. Use the best watch oil. 

OIL, Watchmakers’.—1. Take neat’s-foot oil, 
and put into it some lead shavings in order to 
neutralize the acid in the oil; let this stand, the 
longer the better. Oil thus prepared never cor- 
rodes. — 2. Best olive oil; stir for some time 
with water kept at a boil; then, after separa- 
tion, shake up in a bottle with a little fresh 
lime, and let it stand some weeks exposed to the 
sunlight and air, but protected from wet and 
dirt; when filtered it will be limpid. — 3. 1 qt. 
olive oil; put it into a cast-iron vessel capable 
of holding 2 qts.; place over aslow fire, keeping 
a thermometer suspended in it, and when the 
temperature rises to 220° check the heat so as 
not to exceed 230° nor descend below 212,° un- 
til the water and acetic acid are evaporated ; 
the oil is then exposed to a temperature of 30° 
to 36° for 2 or 8 days; then filtered; lastly, the 
fluid portion must be filtered once or more 
through newly prepared animal charcoal, coarse- 
ly powdered, and placed on bibulous paper in a 
wire frame within a funnel, by which the oil is 
rendered colorless. 

PENDULUM, Defect in.—Examine the pendu- 
lum wire at the point where the loop of the 
verge wire works over it; generally a small 
notch or rough place is found worn. Dress it 
out smooth, or the clock will not work well; 
this defect stops numbers of clocks. 

PHOSPHORESCENT DIALS. — These are made 
of paper, or thin card-board covered with ad- 
hesive varnish or white wax mixed with turpen- 
tine, upon which is dusted powdered sulphide 
of barium. The sulphides of strontium and cal- 
cium possess the same property, but lose it more 
quickly. After the dial has remained in dark- 
ness some days it loses its phosphorescence; this 
may be restored by exposure for an hour to sun- 
light, or by burning near the dial a few in. of 
magnesium wire. 

PINIONS OR BEARINGS, To Preserve from 
Rust. — In case of the lower centre bearing un- 
der the cannon pinion corroding, take the central 
wheel off; clean it thoroughly; if the pivot is 
scratched, polish: then make a little hollow in 
the top hole, put good fresh oil on it, and the 
pivot will not corrode for 2 or3 years. The other 
pivots should be cleaned; if no dust gets in and 
no accident happens, the watch willrun for years. 
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PINIONS, Rules for Finding Diameter, by Meas— 


| uring Teeth of the Wheel that Match into it.—The 


term full, as used below, indicates full measure 
from outside to outside of the teeth named, and 
the term centre, the measure from centre of one 
tooth to centre of the other tooth named, in- 
clusive. For diameter of a pinion of 15 leaves 
measure, with calipers, a shade less than 6 teeth 
of the wheel, full; for diameter of a pinion of 14 
leaves measure, with calipers, a shade less than 
6 teeth of the wheel, centre; for diameter of a 
pinion of 12 leaves measure, with calipers, 5 teeth 
of the wheel, centre ; for diameter of a pinion of 
10 leaves measure, with calipers, 4 teeth of the 
wheel, full; for diameter of a pinion of 9 leaves 
measure, with calipers, a little less than 4 teeth 
of the wheel, full; for diameter of a pinion of 8 
leaves measure, with calipers, a little less than 4 
teeth of the wheel, centre; for diameter ofa pin- 
ion of 7 leaves measure, with calipers, a little less 
than 8 teeth of the wheel, full; for diameter of a 
pinion of 6 leaves measure, with calipers, 3 teeth 
of the wheel, centre; for diameter of a pinion of 
5 leaves measure, with calipers, 8 teeth of the 
wheel, centre. As a general rule, pinions that 
lead, as in the hour wheel, should be larger than 
those that drive, and pinions of clocksshould be 
somewhat larger proportionally than those of 
watches. For diameter of a pinion of 4 leaves 
measure, with calipers, } of one space over 2 teeth 
of the wheel, full. 

PINIONS, Worn, to Remedy.—Turn the leaves 
or rollers so the worn places will be towards the 
arbor, and fasten them in that position. If they 
are rolling pinions, and cannot Ms secured other- 
wise, do it with a little soft solder. 

PIVOT, Broken. — Drill into the end of the pin- 
ion or staff and having inserted a new pivot, 
turn it down to the proper proportions. This is 
not difficult when the piece to be drilled is not 
too hard, or when the temper may be slightly 
drawn without injury to other parts. 

PIVOT FILES. — Dress up a piece of wood file- 
fashion 1 in. broad, and glue a piece of fine ems 
ery paper upon it. Shape the file then as you 
wish it, of the best cast steel, and before tem- 
pering pass emery paper heavily across it several 
times, diagonally. Temper by heating toa cherry 
red, and plunging into linseed oil. Old worn pivot 
files may be made new by this process. They 
dress a pivot more rapidly than any other file. 

POISING WATCH BALANCE. This may be 
done very accurately by scraping one arm of the 
calipers with a file when the balance is set in 
motion. This will cause the heaviest part to sct- 
tle down with certainty, observing always that 
the pivots are nicely rounded and formed at the 
ends. In some cases it is necessary to puta bal- 
ance out of poise to make the watch go equally 
in various positions. To make the watch gain, the 
balance should be heaviest on the lower side 
when hanging up; to make it lose, the reverse. 

POLISHING BROACHES. — These are usually 
made of ivory, and used with diamond dust, 
loose, instead of having been driven in. Oil the 
broach lightly, dip it into the finest diamond 
dust, and proceed to work it into the jewel the 
same as you do the brass broach. Too many fail 
to attach sufficient importance to the polishing 
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broach. ‘The sluggish motion of watches is of- 
ten attributable to rough jewels. 

REGULATING. — Ascertain how many vibra- 
tions the watch beats in one minute, by count- 
ing every other vibration and comparing with a 
regulator. In general, Swiss watches beat 18,000 
in 1 hour, or 800 in 1 minute; American watch- 
es, 16,200, or 270 per minute; English levers, 
14,400, or 240 per minute. If there is any doubt 
count up leaves and teeth, and ascertain the 
number; but cases are searce where watches beat 
odd numbers. Having found the number, ex- 
amine the balance for 1 or 2 minutes, counting 
every vibration from right to left, and in the 
meantime examining the regulator to see when 
one minute is up. Ifthe watch is well regulated, 
the number of vibrations must be exactly 4 of 
the regular first number, viz., 150, 135, or 120, as 
only every other vibration has been recorded to 
facilitate observation. If not so, move the regu- 
lator, re or left, until a perfect coincidence 
comes. To Lar up anew h ir-spring, after hav- 
ing recorded the right number of beats—either 
by the old hair-spring or by the numbers of the 
train—lay first the spring with its centre well in 
the centre of the cock jewel, and having ascer- 
tained where the coil will enter between the pins 
of the regulator, note the place. Stick to the 
pivot of the balance a smal! round piece of bees- 
wax; then stick it to the centre of the spring, to 
establish a temporary connection of the two 

ieces, and having pinched with the tweezers the 

air-spring to the place indicated by the regula- 
tor pins, cause it to vibrate gently; then count 
the vibrations for one minute, and when you have 
a spring that will produce nearly the required 
number of beats, pin it to the collet, and cause 
it. to vibrate, moving the tweezers forward and 
backward, until the right number of beats is pro- 
duced ; with another pair of tweezers, pinch the 
hair-spring $in. back of the regulating Aa to 
counterbalance the gain produced by the regu- 
lator pins, and bend slightly the wire, which is 
the place where the hair-spring must be pinned 
tothe stud. Having trued up the spring, pro- 
ceed to put the regulator to the right place. The 
balance must be made to vibrate on some hard 
and well polished substance to keep up the vib- 
ration to the standard of regular running. A lit- 
tle practice enables the watchmaker to changea 
hair-spring quick and without any trouble. 

RUSTED SCREWS, To Remove. — When the 
screws have become rusty, they can only be re- 
moved by mechanical means, such as scouring 
with fine powder or with fine emery paper. 

STRIKE, Correcting. — In putting up a clock 
be careful to get none of the striking train 
wheels in wrong. If this happen, pry the plates 
apart on the striking side, slip the pivots of the 
upper wheels out, and having disconnected them 
from the train, turn them part around and put 
them back. [If still not right, repeat the ex- 
periment. <A few efforts will get them working 
propery: The sound in cuckoo clocks is cause 

y a wire acting on a small bellows connected 
with 2 small pipes like organ pipes. 

TIGHTENING A COMMON PINION ON CEN- 
TRE ARBOR.—Grasp the arbor lightly with a 
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pair of cutting nippers, and by a single turf 
around the arbor cut or raise a small thread 
thereon. 

TEETH, To Put in Wheels without Dovetailing 
or Soldering.—Drill a hole wider than the tooth, 
square through the plate below the base of the 
tooth; cut from the edge of the wheel square 
down to the hole drilled; flatten a piece of wire 
to fit snugly into the cut of the saw, and witha 
light hammer form a head on it like a ah then 

ress the pin into position in the wheel, the 
head filling the hole drilled through the plate 
and the end projecting out to form the tooth; 
then, with a sharp-pointed graver cut a small 
groove each side of the pin from the edge of the 
wheel down to the hole, and with a blow of the 
hammer spread the face of the pin to fill the 
grooves cut. Repeat the operation on the other 
side of the wheel, and finish in the usual way. 
The tooth will be found riveted and as strong 
as the original one, while in appearance it will 
be equal to the best dovetailing. 

TEMPERING CASE SPRINGS.—Having fitted 
the spring into the case, temper hard by heat- 
ing and plunging into water ; polish the small 
end so as to see when the color changes; lay it 
on apiece of copper or brass plate, and hold 
| the plate over a lamp with the blaze under the 

largest part of the spring. "Watch the polished 
part of the steel, and when it turns blue remove 
the plate, letting all cool gradually. When cool, 
polish the end of the Hide ae it on the plate 
and hold over the lamp. The third bluing of 
the polished end will leave the spring in temper. 

TEMPERING CLICKS. RATCHETS, Etc. — 
Clicks, ratchets or other steel articles, requiring 
asimilar hardness, should be tempered by heat- 
ing to a cherry red and plunging into mercurial 
ointment. No other mode will combine such 
toughness and hardness. 

TEMPERING STAFFS, CYLINDERS OR PIN- 
IONS, Without Springing.— Prepare the articles 
as in the preceding process, using a steel plug. 
Having heated the key-pipe to a cherry red, 
plunge into water; polish the end of the steel 
plug, place the key upon a plate of brass or 
copper, and hold it over the lamp with the blaze 
under the pipe till the polished part becomes 
blue; cool gradually, then polish again. Blue 
and cool a second time, and the work is done. 

TEMPER, To Draw from Small Articles.— Hold 
the part with a pair of tweezers, and with your 
blowpipe direct the flame till sufficient heat is 
communicated to the article to produce the de- 
sired effect. 

TIME, To Prevent Losing.—Pin the pendulum 
spring into the stud, so that the part of the eye 
immediately emerging from the collet and the 
centre of the collet are in a line, pinned in, in 
equal terms, as it is called. Bring the watch 
to time by adding to or taking from the balance, 
and poise it; try the watch with the 12 up for 
2 hours, then with the 6 up for 2 hours, then 
lying down for the same time; the trials de- 
scribed will be sufficient if the watch has sec- 
onds; keep the curb pin close to allow the 
spring only a little play; the vibration of the 
balance should be 19 turn or 1} lying. 
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BRONZING AND ‘GILDING. 


REMARKS.—Bronzing, in the narrower sense, 
includes only those manipulations whereby the 
appearance of bronze is imparted to the surface 
of an article of metal, wood, plaster, etc., by 
covering it with a metal. But the meaning of 
the word has been extended to include every pro- 
cess whereby a metallic appearance is imparted 
to any non-metallic object, or the bright surface 
of a metal is covered with a thin, dull coating of 
brown, reddish, or even black color, to protect 
it from change. In the former kind of bronzing, 
finely divided metal is dusted upon the object 
after it has been painted with oil varnish and 
is almost dry, the surface being then burnished 
with hard tools; in thelatter kind, several meth- 
ods are employed. For the first kind of bronz- 
ing, different metallic or dust bronzes are em- 
ployed; these are pulverized metallic alloys, 
much used to cover wooden, plaster, and metal- 
lic articles, on account of their beautiful color 
and lustre. They are made from the scraps and 
waste of real or imitation gold or silver leaf and 
other alloys, beaten thin, mixed with honey or 
gum solution, and rubbed upon marble slabs. 
On a large scale metal foil, greased with olive oil, 
is rubbed through wire sieves by means of wire 
brushes, and pulverized in steel mortars, then 
polished with revolving brushes. In some cases 
a bronze appearance is produced by the use of 
chemicals applied to the surface; receipts of this 
kind will be found in Merat Worxkina. The 
commonest bronze colors are real gold leaf, mo- 
saic gold, real silver leaf, imitation silver leaf, 
mosaic silver, steel, copper bronze, bronze color- 
ed bronze or bronze powder, the greenish copper 
bronze, brownish gold bronze, gold colored cop- 
eas bronze, blue bronze, and some alloys of 

ronze metal. Gilding is usually performed by 
applying size to the object to be gilded, then lay- 
ing gold leaf on this. The necessary materialsto 
be used are a cushion, knife, and tip, a large, 
short and thick camel’s hair brush, cotton-wool, 
and oil and japanners’ size. There are 13 varie- 
ties of tint, ranging froma deep orange red down 
to a white approximating silver. The cushion 
is a piece of wood about 8 in. by 5, covered first 


with baize, and then with buff leather tightly 
stitched. At one end there is a raised edge of 
parchment, which turns partly round the sides, 
to prevent the leaves being blown away. Under- 
neath, the cushion has 2, and sometimes 8 small 
loops of leather, one for inserting the thumb to 
hold it by, the other for sticking the knife and 
camel’s hair brushin. The knife for cutting the 
leaf has a long flexible blade, set in a light 
handle like a palette-knife. The knife must be 
kept bright. The tip is a large flat brush for 
taking up and placing the gold leaf. 

BRASS, Bronze for.— Black. Lampblack, a 
thimbleful; put it on flat stone; add 4 or 5 spots 
of gold size; mix with a palette-knife; make it 
as thick as putty; well mix. The less gold size 
the better,so that the lampblack sticks together; 
if too much be added, the effect will be a bright 
black and not a dead black; now add turpen- 
tine, twice its own volume, to the whole; mix 
with acamel’s hair brush, and apply to the brass. 

BRIGHTENING GILDING.—Alum and common 
salt, of each, 1 0z.; purified nitre, 2 oz.; water, } 
pt. Used to impart arich color to gold surfaces, 
principally trinkets. It should not be too long 
continued, as it dissolves a small portion of the 

old. For common use, dilute with water. 

GOLD COLORED BRONZE.—1. Verdigris, 8 0z.; 
tutty powder, 4 oz.; boraxand nitre, of each, 2 0z.; 
bichloride of mercury, 4 0z.; make into a paste 
with oil and fuse together. — 2. Gold bronze 
for furniture is a mixture of copal varnish, 
made with gold colored bronze powder (bisulph- 
ate of tin). — 3. Gold bronze is used on carriage 
parts for striping and ornamenting, using the 
same size as that used for gold leaf. For taking 
upand applying the bronze, take a piece of plus 
or velvet and make a pounce bag by tying up a 
wad of cotton, rubbing the bronze gently over 
the size. To vary the appearance, a mixture of 
copper, gold, and silver bronze may be applied. 
For fancy work in bronze, cut out any desired 
pattern on thin sheet brass, pasteboard, or paper; 
and apply it to any nearly dry varnished surface; 
rub the frames on through the apertures in the 
pattern. 
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GRECIAN GILDING. —In this variety sal am- 
moniac and corrosive sublimate, equal parts, are 
dissolved in nitric acid, and a solution of gold 
made with this menstruum ; after slight concen- 
tration the liquid is applied to the surface of sil- 
ver, which becomes black, but on being heated 
exhibits a rich gilded surface. 

GREEN BRONZE. — Bluish-green bronze for 
ornamental articles is made of any metal, first 
covered with a varnish made of ground tin or 
bronze powder, rubbed up with honey in gum 
water; then wash with a mixture composed of 
sal ammoniac, $ 0z., common salt, $ oz., and 1 
oz. spirits hartshorn in 1 pt. vinegar. After ap- 
plying the mixture, leave for a day or two in the 
sun, and, if necessary, add a second coat. This 
is a good way to renovate old gas fixtures. 

IRON BRONZE.— Ivory black, 1 0z.; chrome 
yellow, 1 oz.; chrome green, 2 Ibs.; mix with raw 
linseed oil; add a little japan to it, and you have 
a very nice bronze green. Gold bronze may be 

ut on prominent parts, as on tips or edges of 
iron railings, where the paint is not quite dry. 
Use a piece of velvet to rud on the bronze. 

JAPANNERS’ GILDING.—The surface is cov- 
ered with oil size, thinned with spirits turpen- 
tine, and gold, in powder, is gently dabbed on 
with a puff of wash Ntner this gives the appear- 
ance of frosted gold. A coating of varnish is next 
given, followed by exposure to a gentle heat in 
the stove. 

PAINT, Gilding on.—The paint must first be 
dry. The letters must be written on the paint 
with gold size, and allowed to get a little dry. 
Now press the gold leaf on the size, and rub it 
down witha piece of cotton-wool. If by acci- 
dent there is more than one thickness of gold it 
will appear dull. 

PICTURE FRAMES, To Gild. —The ornaments 
being adjusted and allowed time to harden on 
the frame, the first step taken by the gilder isto 
wash them, together with the frame, from the 
adherent oil and dust; when dry, apply a uni- 
form coat of thin white to the frame, and, after 
drying, fill all holes and defective parts with the 
stopping; when this becomes hard, go over 
every part of the work and bring it to smooth- 
ness with fine glass paper. Now dust off the 
work and apply the clay; allow it to dry, and 
rub smooth with fine glass paper. <A coat of 
clear cole is now applied, consisting of parch- 
ment size diluted to a thin consistency with 
water. Apply 2 coats of this size in a warm 
condition. It prevents absorption of the suc- 
ceeding coat of oil size. The gilder prepares 
the oil size eee linseed oil and ochre well 
ground together) by bringing it to a creamy con- 
sistency, and purifies it by straining through a 
clean rag held under pressure, squeezing out the 
size. This preparation is spread evenly over 
the prepared surface, and allowed to stand until 
it becomes tacky, when the knife, cushion and 
st leaf are brought into requisition, and the 

eaf applied with the tip to the entire surface 
covered with size. This process requires care; 
the gilder blows the gold leaf out on the cushion 
with his breath, and divides it with his knife to 
cover the different parts of the work. The leaf is 
dabbed down with a dabber of cotton-wool, and 
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finished with a badger. The frame, being now 
covered, is brushed off to clear it from the gold 
particles adhering, and is finished by applying 
the finish-size evenly with a hog’s-hair brush 
over the work. The finish consists of a some- 
what weak, ciear size, which may be tempered 
with a little ormolu to impart finer color to the 
rold. (See Varnish for Gilding.) 

PLASTER OF PARIS, To Bronze.—Lay the fig- 
ure over With isinglass size, until it holds out, or 
without any part of its surface becoming dry; 
then, with a brush, termed by painters a sash 
tool, go over the whole, to remove any of the 
size that may lodge on the delicate parts. When 
dry, take a little thin oil gold size, and with as 
much as just damps the brush, go over the fig- 
ure, allowing no more to remain than causes it 
toshine. Set inadry place free from smoke, and 
in 48 hours the figure is prepared to receive the 
bronze. After having touched over the whole 
figure with the bronze powder, let it stand an- 
other day, and then with a soft, dry brush rub 
off all the loose powder, particularly from the 
points, or more prominent parts of the figure. 

POWDERS, For Bronzing and Gilding. — 1. 
Pure gold, 5 dr.; pure copper, 1 dr.; aqua regia, 
10 0z.; dissolve; moisten clean linen rags with 
the solution; dry them, and burn them to ash- 
es. The latter contain the gold in a state 
of minute division, and must then be careful- 
ly collected. — 2. Put into an earthen mortar 
some gold leaf, with a little honey or thick gum 
water, and grind the mixture till the leaf is re- 
duced to minute particles. When done, a little 
warm water will wash out the honey or gum, 
leaving the gold behind in a powdered state.— 
8. Dissolve the pure gold, or the leaf, in nitro- 
muriatic acid; then precipitate it by a piece of 
copper, or byasolution of sulphate ofiron. The 
precipitate, if by copper, must be digested in 
distilled vinegar, and then washed by pouring 
water over it repeatedly, and dried. This pre- 
cipitate will be in the form of fine powder; it 
works better and is more easily burnished than 
leaf ground with honey. — 4. (Brownish Gold.) 
This is made from clean iron filings, by moist- 
ening repeatedly with a little water and expos- 
ing them totheair, then boilingseveral times and 
drying in the sun or on astove. It forms a rust 
brown powder, which becomes more intensely 
red if some nitric acid is added in the last boil- 
ing; it is elutriated to separate any metallic 
particles, and dried. By mixing this powder 
with imitation gold bronze, mosaic gold, copper 
bronze, and greenish bronze, separately or to- 

ether, the most varied and different shades of 
Bioneé color can be obtained. — 5. (Gold Imi- 
tation.) Made, like the real gold bronze, from 
the waste of beating of the so-called Dutch leaf, 
by triturating with a solution of gum, washing 
in water, and drying quickly, then rubbing again 
to increase the lustre. The color depends upon 
the proportion of copper to zinc; if the former 
predominates, it is redder; if the latter, yellower; 
so that the deepest red consists of pure re oa 
the bright velloy of 83 parts copper and 17 of 
zine; the orange red of 99 parts copper and 1 of 
zinc. The violet and green shades are obtain- 
ed by heating with a greasy substance (oil, wax, 
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or paraffine), which produces a sort of patina. 
SIGNS, To Gild.—The following method is for 
working in the open air, when the process with 
the cushion is rendered difficult if there is much 
wind to blow. Take a sheet of tissue paper and 
rub it over on one side only with a piece of 
white wax. This should be rubbed briskly 
over the surface of the paper, which should be 
placed on something flat, so that the wax is 
spread evenly. The paper thus rubbed will 
possess a sticky quality, scarcely preceptible to 
the touch, but sufficient to cause the leafto ad- 
here. After a whole sheet of paper has been 
waxed, it should be cut into squares a little 
larger than the leaves of the book of gold. The 
gold-leaf book must be opened and the waxed 
side of the tissue ee gently pressed upon the 
gold leaf with the hand. On removing the 
aper the gold leaf will be found attached to it. 
he tissue paper may be used over and over 
again. It is supposed that the letters to be 
gilded have been written in the most suitable 
material, and that they are ready to receive the 
old leaf. Take up the tissue paper and place 
it with the gilded side to the letters, and, having 
rubbed the back lightly with the hand, the gold 
will come off the paper and adhere firmly to the 
mordant with which the lettering has been 
written. By this method little gold is wasted, 
as, the tissue paper being semi-transparent, the 
gold leaf shows through it, and the operator 
can see where any portion adheres to the paper, 
and can place it on such portions of the work as 
it will best fit withoutan undue number of join- 
ings; though by this process, if the gold leaf is 
zood, not the slightest trace of joining is dis- 
cernible. The gold leaf should be gently dab- 
bed over with a pad of cotton-wool, which will 
smooth the gilt, and remove superfluous pieces 
ofleaf. As a newly-painted surface is sticky, if 
the gold leaf were to be applied to it, it would 
adhere to parts of the ground color where the 
size had not touched and where the gola 
was not required; it is needful, before letters or 
parts to be gilded are marked out, that the 
Banke surface should be dabbed lightly with 
ry whiting; but care should be taken that 
loose particles are dusted off by the application 
of asilk handkerchief. If the ground is a dark 
one, this pouncing will so far lighten it, that the 
gilder will be able to distinguish any lines he 
may make with size, as the size will restore the 
ground to its original color. But if the ground 
is alight one, the pouncing will not have this 
effect, and it is necessary to mix some kind of 
color with the size to enable the gilder to make 
certain that he has covered the portion to be 
gilded. For pouncing, put some powdered 
whiting in a linen bag, tied tightly, and gently 
dab the parts to bepounced. The whiting is re- 
moved from the ground after the gold leafis ap- 
plied, by means of a damp chamois. The sizes 
used for gilding are of different kinds. Picture- 
frame gilders use gilders’ size, made of fat oil, in 
which yellow ochre has been ground. This isa 
good material for the sign-writer, but is too 
thick for general adoption, especially in cold 
weather. 
may be used with advantage. 
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| must not be applied to this size for at least 24 


hours after its application, and it will remain 
tacky for 2 or 3 hes When gilding has to be 
finished rapidly, japanners’ gold size is employ 
ed. The gold leaf may be laid on this in 4 hour 
after its application. Sometimes the gilder is 
compelled to prepare his work and put on the 
leaf a few minutes afterwards; in this case, gold 
size is used. But if aninterval of a few hours is 
no object, it is customary to add oil varnish to 
the gold size, regulating quantity according to 
time ‘at disposal. Linseed oil should not be 
mixed with gold size to retard its drying pro- 
perties, because it is apt to destroy the adhesive- 
ness of the size, and to sweat and discolor the 
leaf. A few drops boiled oil may be added to 
the size occasionally, but varnish is preferable to 
oils. (See Gilding on Glass, in SIGNs.) 
SIZING.—1. Put 12 gals. linseed oil into the 
iron set-pot; boil 2 hours; then gradually intro- 
duce 12 lbs, litharge; continue the boiling mod- 
erately for 6 hours; let it remain until next 
morning, then bring to a simmer, and run in 10 
lbs. gumanimeand 2 gals, oil. When these 2 runs 
of gum are poured into the iron pot, put in 
7 lbs. Burgundy pitch, which soon melts; con- 
tinue the boiling, and keep ladling it down; 
boilit moderately, and, when right, mix it with 30 
gals. turpentine, or more ifneeded; this should be 
left a little thicker than japanners’ gold size, as 
itis used for paper-stainers to lay their flock on, 
and ought to dry slowly in 1 hour. — 2. (Bir 
mingham.) Good drying oil, klb.; pure gum 
anime, powdered, 4 0z.; bring the oil almost to 
the boiling point in a covered metal pot; add 
gum cautiously to the oil, stirring to dissolve 
completely; boil to a tarry consistency and 
strain through sill into a warm bottle with a 
wide mouth; keep corked; use as required, thin- 
ning with turpentine.— 8. Yellow ochre, 1 part ; 
copal varnish, 2 parts; linseed oil, 3 parts; tur- 
pentine, 4 parts; boiled oil, 5 parts; mix. The 
ochre must be in the state of ve finest powder, 
and ground with a little of the oil before mix- 
ing. —4. Heat raw linseed oil in a pan till it 
emits a black smoke; set it on fire, and, after 
burning a few minutes, cover the pan to put out 
the blaze; pour the oil while warm into a bottle 
in which pulverized red lead and litharge have 
been introduced; stand the bottle in a warm 
place for 2 weeks, shaking often. It will then be 
ready to decant and bottle. —5. To 3b. parch- 
ment shavings or cuttings white leather, add 8 
ts. water; boil till reduced to $ the quantity; 
then take it off the fire, and strain it through e 
sieve; be careful in the boiling to keep it 
stirred, and do not let it burn. — 6. (Japanners’ 
Gold.) Gum ammoniac, 1 1b.; boiled oil, 8 0z.; 
spirits turpentine, 12 oz.; melt the gum; then 
add the oil, and lastly the spirits turpentine. 
SOLUTIONS FOR GILDING.—1. (E/kington’s 
Liquid Gilding.) Fine gold, 5 oz. (troy); nitro- 
muriatic acid, 52 oz. (avoirdupois); dissolve by 
heat, and continue the beat until red or yellow 
vapors cease to be evolved; decant the clear liq- 
od into a suitable vessel; add distilled water, 
4eals., pure bicarbonate of potassa, 201bs., and 


n hot weather, it is not so thick, and | boil for 2 hours. The nitro-muriatic acid is made 
The gold leaf | 


with pure nitric acid, 21 oz.; pure muriatic acid, 
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17 oz., and distilled water, 14 0z.—2. Silks, sat- 


ins, woolens, ivory, bone, etc., may be readily | 


gilded by immersing them in a solution of neu- 
tral terchloride of gold (1 of the salt, and 8 to 6 
of water), and then exposing them to the ac- 
tion of hydrogen gas. The latter part of the 
process may readily be performed iF pouring 
some dilute sulphuric acid oa zine or iron fil- 
ings, in a wide-mouthed bottle, and placing it 
under a jar or similar vessel, inverted, at the to 
of which the articles to be gilded are suspended. 
Flowers, or other ornamental designs, may be 
produced by painting them on the surface with 
a camel’s hair pencil dipped in the solution. The 
design, after a few minutes’ exposure to the hy- 
drogen, shines with all the splendor of the pu- 
rest gold, and will not tarnish on exposure to the 
air, or in washing. — 8. (See Gold Colored 
Bronze, 2. 

STEEL, Polished, Bronze for.— To 1 pt. 
methylated spirits add 4 oz. gum-shellac anda 
oz. gum benzoin; put the bottle in a warm place, 
shaking it occasionally. When dissolved, de- 
cant the liquid and keep for fine work. Strain 
the residue through a fine cloth. Take 3} lb. 
powdered bronze green, varying to suit the taste 
with lampblack, red ochre, or yellow ochre. Take 
as much varnish and bronze powder as required, 
and lay it on the article, which must be thor- 
oughly clean and slightly warm. Add another 
coat, if necessary. Pouith up with gold powder 
according to taste, and varnish over all. 

VARNISH, For Gilding.—Cheap bronzes and 
gilding with alloys may be kept from tarnishing 

y covering with either of the following: 1. 
Beeswax, 4 0z.; verdigris and sulphate of cop- 
per, of each, 1 0z.— 2. Beeswax, 4 02.3; weed: 
gris, red ochre and alum, of each, 1 0z.; mix. 
Used to give a red color to water gilding. 

WATER GILDING.—Will not bear being wet- 
ted, and is only fit for work kept in-doors. The 
wood is first covered with 4 or 5 coats whiting 
and size; and, that the gilding be perfect, it is 
necessary there should be a sufficient body of 
whiting. When these are dry, they are laid over 
with a coat of gold size, made of Armenian bole, 
a little wax, and some parchment size. When 
the size is dry, a portion of the surface is wetted 
with clear water and a soft brush, and a leaf of 
gold is applied, so as to almost float on the wa- 
ter, when it instantly settles down and adheres to 


| the size; great care must be taken not to suffer 
any of the water to come over the gold, or a 
stain will be produced. When the whole is 
covered with gold leaf, the effect is what is call- 
ed matt, or dead gold, and is the natural color 
of gold not burnished. Parts required to be 
burnished are rubbed with a burnishing tool of 
agate. Ornaments executed partly matt and 

artly burnished, have a very rich effect, which 
Isseen in most picture frames. Frames executed 
in water gilding are sometimes required to be 
regilt; this cannot be done without taking off 
the whole of the whiting, and commencing the 
process again, which is expensive. When this 
is done, the frames may be either regilt in the 
water or in the oil manner; and as the last is 
much the cheapest,'it is sometimes preferred, 
although it cannot be burnished. 

WOOD, To Bronze.—1. Pipeclay, 2 0z.; Prus- 
sian blue, patent yellow, raw umber, lampblack, 
of each, 1 oz.; grind separately with water on a 
stone, and as much of them as will make a 
good color put into a small vessel $ full of size. 
The wood, having been previously cleaned and 
smoothed, and coated with a mixture of clean 
size and Jampblack, receives a new coating 
twice sucessively with the above compound, 
having allowed the first to dry. Afterwards the 
bronze powder is to be laid on with a pencil, and 
thewhole burnished, observing to repair the parts 
which may be injured by this operation; next, 
the work must be coated over with a thin lay- 
er of Castile soap (which will take the glare off 
the burnishing), and afterwards carefully rub- 
bed with a woolen cloth. Thesuperfluous pow- 
der may be rubbed off when dry. — 2. The 
wood is first covered with a uniform coating of 
ylue or drying oil, and, when nearly dry, the 
Pea powder, contained in a small bag, is dust- 
ed over it. The surface of the objects is after- 
wards rubbed with a piece of moist rag. Or the 
bronze powder they ie previously mixed with 
drying oil, and applied with a brush. 

YELLOW AND LIGHT RED BRONZE.—Copper 
bronze powder, 1 0z.; mix with japanners’ gold 
size, adding turpentine during its use to keep it 
the consistency of cream; mix with a palette- 
| knife on glass; if made too thin, it is lable to 


be removed by the brush as fast as put on. Ap- 
ply with a soft brush. 
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REMARKS.—AIl processes under this class 
may be regarded as water colors, as distinguish- 
ed from the usual oil-mixed colors of painting 
proper. Whitewashing is the first and crudest 
process, in which only quick lime slaked in 
water, with perhaps the addition of a little salt, 
areused. Whitening, depending on whiting as 
a covering agent, with glue or other sizing to 
increase adhesion, is a finer process, and usually 
the last finishing coat over whitewash, with 
a little ultramarine added to give it a blue 
cast; this color disappears in drying, leaving a 
perfect white. Calcimining is, simply stated, 


colors of any desired hue added to whitening. 
If the ceiling and walls are new, there will be 
nothing further required than a coat of good 
Paris white, with sufficient glue-size added to bind 
it, provided the finishing plaster was good; but 
if inferior and porous, it will require a prepara- 
tion of strong size, soft soap, and a handful of 
plaster Paris. For old ceilings and walls, all the 
previous whiting, etce., must be washed off with 
an old whitewash brush and hot water, and 
allowed to dry before re-whitening. When this 
is done, if they are porous and soak in the mois- 
ture very quickly, they must be prepared with 
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a mixture of lime, 1 handful; whiting, the same; 
glue, $1b.; soft-soap, } 1b.; andif smoky or damp, 
about 2 oz. alum, to make a pail $ full. Woaen 
this is dry, they are ready for the finish. Use the 
preparation thin. Before putting on the whiting, 
shut doors and windows; take a sweep right 
across theroom, and continue till finished. When 
finished, the doors and windows can be opened, 
as the sooner they dry the more even it will look. 
CEILINGS AND WALLS.—1. Take 4 oz. glue; 
soak the same in 1 qt. warm water from 15 to 24 
hours; add 1 pt. water; then place the vessel, 
either tin or thin metal, containing the glue, in a 
kettle of hot water over the fire, the glue being 
stirred until melted and quite clear; then put 5 
or 6 lbs. powdered Paris white into a large pail, 
and add hot water sufficient to make the mix- 
ture of the consistency of cream. Then mix the 
glue water with the same, stirring constantly, af- 
ter which paint the walls with the mixture with 
a whitewash brush. — 2. Take clean lumps of 
well-burnt lime; slake in hot water in a small 
tub, and cover to keep in steam. Then pass 
through a fine sieve in fluid form, to obtain the 
flour of lime; add } lb. whiting or burnt alum, 
2 lbs. sugar, and 8 pts. rice flour made into a thin 
and well boiled paste, ind 1 Ib. glue dissolved 
over aslow fire. It is more brilliant than plaster 
Paris, and will last along time. It should be 
put on warm with a paint brush. — 8. 10 Ibs. 
whiting, dissolved in hot or boiling water; } Ib. 
glue put to soak over night in 1 pt. water; it 
may now be melted on astove, stirring it fre- 
quently. 20z.ultramarine blue ; 1 oz. Venetian 
red; mix separately with cold or soft water, and 
strain each in separate vessels. The whiting may 
now be stirred well; if too thick, add more hot 
water, and strain through a sieve into a good 
sized pot. — 4. 1 dozen balls of good whiting, 
2 lbs. size, and 1 oz. celestial or ultramarine blue; 
this will cover 12 sq. yds. Mixing: Take the 
whiting and break up in just enough water that 
you can work it about in a bucket with a stout 
stick. Next, take a saucepan, about 3 qts., and 
put a pt. water in and boil; take off the fire, and 
drop the size into it, and let it stand upon the 
stove until melted. When warm, pour into the 
whiting, and keepstirringit. Mixthebluewith a 
flat. stick upon a slate or board, and add until it 
becomes of the shade required. Lime that will 
produce a fast lime wash is burnt in the bottom 
of brick kilns, the bricks upon the top, and fired 
with heath, fir loppings, coal, wood, ferns, and 
gorse. The sand from the bricks, thechalk and 
the potash from the wood combined, cover the 
chalk or lime with a silicate soluble in water. 
To use this, get it fresh burnt, break it up, and 
our boiling water upon it; it subsides intoa 
yeautiful ecream-like consistence. This, owing to 
the soluble silicate in it, must be used and made 
fresh. It is fast, and frequently bee a glazed 
surface, and, if not put on too thick, is very dur- 
able. A pk. of lime will do about 20 sq. yds.; 
this is merely lime—the fresher the better. Slake 
it. Make it of the proper consistence, and add 
to every bucket 1 gill turps and linseed oil, mix- 
ed. Some use tallow; some size. — 5. Take 12 
lbs. whiting (in large balls), break them up ina 
pail, and cover with water to soak. During this 
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time melt over a slow fire 4 lbs. common size, 
and, at the same time, with a palette-knife, rub 
up fine a dessertspoonful of blue-black with wa- 
ter to a fine paste; then pour the water off the 
top of the whiting, and with a stick stir in the 
black; when mixed, stir in the melted size and 
strain. When cold, itis fit for use. If the jelly 
is too stiff for use, beat it and add a little cold 
water. Commence whitewashing over the win- 
dow, and so work from the light; lay off the 
work into that done, and not allin one direction, 
as in painting. 

CELLARS AND OUT-BUILDINGS. — 1. Put 3 
bush. lime into a clean water-tight barrel, and 
pour over it boiling water to cover it 4 to 5 in. 
deep, stirring briskly until the lime is slaked; 
after slaking, add water gradually, stirring until 
thin enough touse; then add 1 Ib. salt and 2 lbs. 
sulphate of zinc; this will cause the wash to 
harden, and prevent cracking or rubbing off. — 
2. Water lime, 1 pk.; freshly slaked lime, 1 pk.; 
yellow ochre, in powder, 4 Ibs.; burnt umber, 4 
lbs.;_ dissolve in hot water, and apply with brush. 
—8. Take 1 bush. lime, and slake it with cold wa- 
ter; when slaked, add to it 20 lbs. Spanish whit- 
ing, 17 lbs. salt, and 12 Ibs. sugar. Strain 
through awire sieve, and it will be fit for use af- 
ter reducing with cold water. This is intended 
for the outside of buildings, or where it is ex- 
posed to the weather. To give a good color, 3 
coats are necessary on brick, and 2 on wood. It 
may be laid on similiar to whitewash. Each 
coat must have time to dry, before the next is 
applied. — 4. Skim-milk, 2 qts.; fresh slaked 
lime, 8 0z.3 linseed oil 6, 0z.; white Burgundy 

itch, 2 oz.; Spanish white, 3 Ibs. The lime to 

e slaked in water, exposed to the air, mixed in 
4 the milk; the oil, in which the pitch is previ- 
ously dissolved, to be added a little at a time; 
then the rest of the milk, andafterwards the Span- 
ish white. This is sufficient for 27 sq. yds., 2 
coats. — 5. Take 11 Ibs. unslaked lime meal gal. 
boiling water, and stir into a thick pudding; 
then add 2 gals. boiled linseed oil and } 1b. white 
potash, dissolved in 1 pt. boiling water; mix 
thoroughly, and if the oil and potash do not 
unite, add a little more potash-water; there must 
be enough to cut the oil, but no more. It will 
look thicker than paint, but will spread easily, 
and wear well, and has all the appearance of a 
superior paint, while its cost is less than 3. For 
barns, out-houses, fences, etc., it is unequaled.— 
6. Well burned quicklime, 4 bush.; salt, 1 qt.; 
rice flour, and giue,41]b. each; water-glass (syr- 
upy solution), ij pts.; water, q.s. Soften the glue 
over night in cold water, then dissolve it in a 
small quantity of boiling water. Make the flour 
into a paste with a little hot water, and add it to 
the glue solution; dilute the water-glass with 
boiling water, and add the salt; slake the lime 
with boiling water; then stir in the other mate- 
rials with enough hot water to reduce to a con- 
sistence for use; stir together, cover, and let it 
stand several hours before using. When wanted 
for use make hot. —~ 7. Take} bush. nice unslaked 
lime; slake with boiling water; cover during the 
process; strain through a sieve or strainer, and 
add to it 1 pk. salt previously dissolved in warm 
water; 3 lbs. ground rice, boiled to a thin paste; 
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3 1b. powdered Spanish whiting, and 1 Ib. clean 
glue, previously dissolved by soaking, and then 
lang it over a slow fire in asmall kettle within 
a larger one filled with water; add 5 gals. hot 
water to the mixture; stir well and let stand for 
afew days covered from dust. It should be put 
on hot, and for this purpose it can be kept in 
a kettle on a portable furnace. Fine or coarse 
brushes may be used, according to the neatness 
of the job ee parker It answers as well as oil 
paint for wood, brick or stone, and is cheaper. 
It retains its brilliancy for years. Buildings or 
fences covered with it will take a much longer 
time to burn than if they were painted with oil 
paint. Coloring matter may be put in and made 
of any shade desired. 

COLORINGS FOR WALLS.—Distemper color of 
any tint may be made by using ochre, chrome, 
Dutch pink, raw sienna for yellows and buff; Ve- 
netian red, burnt sienna, Indian red, or purple 
brown, for reds; celestial blue, ultramarine or 
indigo, for blues; red and blue for purple, gray 
or lavender; red lead and chrome, for orange; 
Brunswick green for greens. Blue. Boil slowly 
for 8 hours I lb. blue vitriol and 3 1b. best whitin; 
in 8 qts. water; stir frequently while boiling, an 
also on taking it off the fire. When quite cold, 
pour off the blue liquid; mix the cake of color 
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| with good size, and use in the same manner as 
whitewash, for walls or ceilings. — Lavender. 
Make a light blue, and tint it slightly with ver- 
milion, — Lilac. Add to the calcimine, 2 parts 
Prussian blue and 1 part vermilion, stirring 
thoroughly, and taking care to avoid too high a 
color. — Pink. 1. Take 1 lb. madder, and soak 
over night in a brass or copper kettle; set it on 
the fire and letit come toa boil. — 2. 2 02. coch- 
ineal; steep in warm water 2 hours; add to it 
oz. cream tartar. Put as much or as little o 
this decoction in whitewash as will make the de- 
sired shade. — Rose. 8 parts vermilion and 1 
art red lead, added in small quantities until a 
elicate shade is produced. — Straw. Chrome 
yellow, with a touch of Spanish brown. 

RED WASH, For Bricks. — Red ochre, 5 Ibs.; 
water-glass, $ lb.; dissolve the latter in boiling 
water and add tke ochre to form a thin wash. 
Apply with a stiff brush while hot. —2. To re- 
move the green that gathers on bricks, pour over 
them boiling water in which any vegetables, not 
greasy, have been boiled; repeat for a few davs, 
and the green will disappear. For the’red wash, 
melt 1 oz. glue in 1 gal. water; while hot, add 
a piece of alum the size of an egg, $ 1b. Venetian 
red, and 1 lb. Spanish brown; if too light, add 
more red and brown; if too dark, water. 
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REMARKS.—The woods least inflammable are 
beech, oak, American elm, plane tree, and other 
non-resinous woods. Nothing has yet been dis- 
covered which wiil render wood or any vegeta- 
ble fibre entirely fire-proof. There are washes 
and solutions that will render them uninflam- 
mable, but when exposed to great heat, the fibre 
will be consumed. 

FENCES, Wash for. — 1 qt. fine sand, 1 part 
sifted wood ashes, and 3 parts lime ground with 
oil; mix together. Apply the first coat thin, the 
other thick. This adheres to planks so strongly 
as to resist an iron tool or fire, and is impene- 
trable by water. 

SHINGLE ROOFS, Wash for.—Lime, salt, and 
fine sand or wood-ashes, put on like whitewash, 
renders a shingle roof 50-fold more safe against 
fire from falling cinders. It has a preserving in- 
fluence against the weather; the older the shing- 
les, the more benefit derived. The application 
of the wash restores their original form, closing 
the space between the shingles, and the lime and 
sand, and, by filling up the cracks, prevents 
warping. By adding lampblack, the wash may 
be made the color of old shingles, and thus the 
glare of a whitewashed roof is removed. 

WOOD WORK. — 1. Apply hot glue water as 
long as it is absorbed into the pores of the 
wood; then apply a thick coat of boiled glue, 
and, while fresh, dust over with a powder com- 
posed of 1 part sulphur, 1 part ochre of clay, and 
6 parts ferrous sulphate. — 2. A wash made of 
skim milk and water brine will render wood un- 


inflammable. — 8. Paint twice with a hot satu- | 


rated solution of 1 part green vitriol and 38 parts 
alum. When dry, paint with a weak solution of 


green vitriol in which pipe clay has been mixed 
to the consistence of paint. — 4. Boards become 
almost incombustible when painted with a dilu- 
ted solution of silicate of soda, which is usually 
sold as a thick fluid, like honey. This may be 
thinned with water, 6 to 7 times its own bulk. 
The water must be soft. Apply the solution 
warm; in about 24 hours apply a second coat, 
and perhaps athird. Use a new brush, and wash 
in clean water after using or it will get too soft; 
avoid grease on the boards before painting them. 
This is for inside work only. — 5. Soak the 
wood in a strong solution of alum and sulphate 
of copper; about 1 Ib. alum and 1 1b. sulphate 
of copper for 100 gals. water. These substances 
are dissolved in & small quantity hot water; then 
mixed with the water in the vessel in which the 
wood is to be steeped. The timber can be kept 
under the liquor by stones. All that is required 
is a water-tight vessel, sufficient to hold enough 
liquor to cover the timber, which should steep 4 
or 5 days; then take out and let it dry before 
using — 6. 5 parts alum, 7 parts rye meal paste 
and 3 parts finely divided clay.—7. 23 parts sal 
ammoniac, 1 part sulphate of zine, 2 parts join- 
er’s glue, 20 parts zinc white, and_ 380 parts wa- 
ter. This will prevent wood from bursting into 
a flame when ignited, and delay its destruction 
when a fire is raging. — 8. The following may 
be used as a fire-proof wash for inside work: 20 
Ibs. pulverized glass, 20 Ibs. pulverized porce- 
lain, 20 Ibs. stone in powder, 10 lbs. calcined 
| lime, and 80 lbs. silicate of soda. The solid ele- 
ments, having been powdered fine and sifted, are 
/ moistened and mixed with the silicate of soda. 
This yields a syrupy mass for painting either 
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alone or mixed with color. The lime gives unc- | inside work. It is prepared by grinding and re- 


tuosity to the mass for whitewashing, and its 
combination with the silicate of soda serves to 
bind the materials together. The proportions of 
the different elements may be changed, save that 
of the silicate; these elements may even be re- 

laced one by another; but always preserve the 
ime. Instead of the silicate of soda, soluble 
glass of potash may be used, but the former is 
ess expensive. The coating is applied as other 

aints, uniformly over the surface. The first coat 
hetdens immediately, and a second one may be 
applied 6 hours afterwards; two are sufficient.— 
9. Asbestos paint makes a fire-proof wash for 
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BIRD’S-EYE MAPLE. —1. Graining color: 
Kqual parts of raw sienna and burnt umber 
mixed in ale, of two thicknesses. First lay on a 
coat of the thin mixture; then, with a smaller 
brush, put.in the darker shades; mottle and soften 
with a badger-hair brush. The eye is imitated 
by dabbing the color, while still wet, with the 
fingers. When dry, put on the top grain in 

rominent places, and shade the eyes with a 
ittle burnt sienna. Some grainers use brushes 
called maple eye-dotters, instead of the fingers, 
for the eyes. Various forms of brushes are 
used for mottling; seme consist of short camel’s 
hair closely set, while, to give the wavy appear- 
ance, hog’s hair mottlers are used, with long 
hairs, against which the fingers are pressed as 
the brush is drawn over the work, causing a 
variety of curves. The lines to imitate the heart 
of the wood are put in with a small brush, and 
the outer lines parallel to the heart are formed 
with the overgraining brush. Overgraining 
brushes for maple consist of small sable brushes 
mounted a little distance from each other in a 
frame.—2. Grind equal parts of raw and burnt 
sienna in water and ale. Coat the work with 
this color; then rub down with a long piece of 
buff leather, cut straight at the edge and pressed 
against the work. Proceed for the imitation of 
the eyes and heart of the wood as before direct- 
ed. — 8. For outside work grind the raw and 
burnt sienna with a little of th patent driers, 
and then with boiled oil; lay on an even coat, 
and rub down with buff leather; soften, and 
when dry put on a top grain of burnt umber 
and raw sienna ground in ale. 

BLACK AND GOLD MARBLE.—1. Ground, 
deep ivory black. Put on veins of white lead, 
yellow ochre, and burnt and raw sienna, with a 
camel’s hair brush. The spaces between the 
veins must be glazed with a thin coat of grey 
or white, over which p ss a few white veins. 
The veins may also be put on with gold leaf. 
—2. Have a yellow ground, streaked with 
broad ribbons of black, in which fine veins are 
obtained by drawing a sharp piece of wood 
along them while wet, so as to expose the yel- 
low Bacco 

BLACK AND WHITE MARBLE.— White ground, 
and with dark veins, put on with a marbling 
crayon, and softened while the ground is wet. 
Or, when the ground is dry, cover it with a thin 
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grinding asbestos in water, poets or soda alu- 
minate, and potash or soda silicate. When it is to 
be exposed to the weather, it must be combined 
with oil, driersand gummy matters, and in some 
-ases With zine oxide or barytes.—10. Wood can 
be rendered fire-proof by first drying it, and 
then coating it with common whitewash. If the 
wood is not thoroughly dry, the whitewash shells 
off. It is a difficult matter to burn wood plaster- 
ed over with whiting or lime wash. — 11. Com- 
mercial tungstate of soda, 1 lb.; phosphate of 
soda, + lb.; water, 2 gals.; dissolve. Apply boil- 
ing hot. 


—— 
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coat of white lead, and put the veins in with a 
camel’s hair pencil; blend while wet. 

BLACK WALNUT.—The ground should be of 
drab, made of lead, yellow ochre, Venetian red 
and black. The grain color is burnt umber. 
Dampen the work with the grain color. Spread 
on the grain color with a brush; blend cross- 
wise. Wipe out the light parts with a cloth. 
Blend till soft. Put in the blazes up through the 
centre with the blaze stick. Blend down the 
crude roughness of this lengthwise. When dry, 
rub off with a soft cloth the rough particles. 

BLUE AND GOLD MARBLE.—Ground, a light 
blue; when dry, take blue with asmall piece of 
white lead and some Prussian blue, and dab on 
in patches, leaving pee of the ground to 
show between; blend together with a softener ; 
next put on white veins in every direction, leay- 
ing large spaces to be filled up with a pale yel- 
low or gold paint; finish with fine, white, irreg- 
ular threads. 

DOVE-COLORED MARBLE. — Ground, lead 
color, of which give 2 or 8 coats. If the work is 
new, let it dry hard; rub smooth with fine glass 
paper after each coat, and do not rub the paint 
offthe sharp edges of the wood. For marbling, 
take lead color, such as used for the ground; thin 
it with turpentine, and rub a light coat over a 
small part of the work; and with a whitish col- 
or form the small specks or fossil remains. Pro- 
ceed, piece by piece, till the whole surface is coy- 
vered, being careful to paint but asmall part 
of the ground at once, so that the colors may 
have time to blend while wet, otherwise the work 
will appear harsh ; then, with a small sash tool, 
put in faint, broad veins, of the thin ground col- 
or, and numerous fine veins over the whole sur- 
face of the work, crossing in every direction ; 
then make the color lighter, by adding white 
lead, and, with a feather, pass over the broad 
veins in the same direction, forming streams of 
threads. With thin white, and with a camel’s 
hair pencil, go partly over the same vein with 
short, thick touches, then with a fine eure 
pencil. When the work is hard, it should _be 
smoothed with very fine glass paper before be- 
ing varnished. The first layer of veins should be 
faint; for, as the lighter shades are put on, the 
former veins will appear sunk, which will give a 
good effect. 


GRANITE.—1. Gray ground, with white and 
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black spots. — 2. Venetian and white for the 

round, with white, black and vermilion spots. 

he spots are put on in several ways: A sponge 
may be charged with the marbling color and 
dabbed on the work, or a common brush may 
be struck against.a stick held at a little distance 
from the work, so as to throw off blots and spots 
of color. 

HAIR WOOD. — For ground color, take white 
lead and thin it with turpentine, and slightly 
stain it with equal quantities Prussian blue and 
lampblack. For graining color, grind in ale a 
mixture of Prussian blue and raw sienna; when 
the ground is dry spread a transparent coat of 
the graining color on the surface of the work, 
and soften ; then, with the cork, mottle by rub- 
bing it to and fro across the work, to form the 
finelong grain or mottle; when this is done, 
soften and top grain in wavy but perpendicular 
directions; varnish when dry. 

ITALIAN MARBLE.—Ground, a light buff. For 
marbling, mixstiff in boiled oil, white lead, ochre 
and a little vermilion; grind burnt sienna very 
finein boiled oil, and put it into another vessel ; 
mix pure white stiff in oil, and keep this sepa- 
rate. 
have abrushforeach. Take the buff brush mod- 
erately full of color, and dab it on in patches, 
varyingas much as possible; take another brush 
and fill in the spaces between with sienna. Witha 
softener blend the edges, making them as soft as 
possible; draw a few thin, white veins over the 
work with a hair pencil; run in a few thin lines 
of sienna, and soften. 

JASPER. — Mixthe ground the same as for 
mahogony, with red Jead, Venetian red anda 
little chrome yellow, thinned with equal parts 
oil and turpentine; lake or vermilion may be 
substituted for Venetian red, if a brilliant tint 


Thin these colors with turpentine, and | 


is desired. While the ground is wet, dab on | 


spots of white; soften with a softening brush. 
Other colors may be applied in the same man- 
ner. When dry, put on the veins with a cam- 
el’s hair brush. 

MAHOGANY.—1. Vandyke brown and a little 
crimson lake, ground in ale, laid on, allowed to 
dry, and then smoothed, forms the ground. Then 
lay on asecond thicker coat; soften with a badger 
brush; take out the lhghts while it is wet, and 
imitate the feathery appearance of mahogany 
heart; soften, and top grain with Vandyke 
brown, laid on with an overgraining brush of flat 
hog’s hair, combed into detached tufts. In soft- 
ening be careful not to disturb the under color.— 


2. Grind burnt sienna and Vandyke brown in| 


ale; lay on a coat; mottle with acamel’s hair 


mottler, and soften; when dry, overgrain asabove. | 
— 8. (Mottled.) The ground is prepared with | 


the best Venetian red, red lead, and a small por- 
tion of white lead. The graining colors are 
burnt sienna, ground in ale, with a small por- 
tion of Vandyke brown, sufficient to take away 
the fiery appearance of the sienna. Cover the 
surface to ite rained ; soften with the badger 
hair brush, and, while wet, take a mottling rol- 
ler and go over the lights a second time, in or- 
der to give a variety of shade; then blend the 
whole of the work with the badger softener ; 
put the top grain on with the same color; when 
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the work has become thoroughly dry, varnish. 

OAK. — Dark. 1. Raw sienna, burnt umber, 
white lead, and Venetian red. — 2. Yellow ochre, 
Venetian red, and white-lead.—3. (Pollard.) 
The ground color is prepared with a mixture of 
chrome yellow, vermilion, and white lead, to a 
rich light buff. The graining colors are Van- 
dyke brown and small portions of raw and burnt 
sienna and lake ground in ale or beer; fill a large 
tool with color, spread over the surface to be 
grained, and soften with badger-hair brush; 
take a moistened sponge between the thumb and 
finger, and dapple round and round in kind of 
knots; soften fightly ; then draw a softener 
from oneset of knots to the other while wet, to 
form a multiplicity of grains, and finish the 
knots with a hair pencil, in some places in 
thicker clusters than others; when dry, put the 
top grain on in a variety of directions, and varn- 
ish with turps and gold size; then glaze up with 
Vandyke and strong ale. To finish, varnish 
with copal. 

PORPHYRY.—1. Ground, purple-brown and 
rose-pink. Grind vermilion and white lead sepa- 
rately in turpentine, and adda little gold size to 
each color to bind it; more turpentine must be 
added before the color is applied; when the 
ground is dry, fill a large brush with vermilion, 
squeeze out nearly all the color by scraping the 
brush on the edge of the palette-knife; hold a 
rod in the left hand, strike the handle of the 
brush againstit, so as to throw small red spots 
on to the work till the surface is covered; make 
the color lighter by adding white lead, and use 
as before; then with clear, thin white throw on 
very fine spots, and when dry put ina few white 
veins across the work. This marble may be im- 
itated in distemper in precisely the same man- 
ner as in oil.— 2. The erotnd in Venetian red, 
with a little vermilion and white. For mar- 
bling, add a little more white to the ground 
color, and sprinkle over the first coat. When 
dry, repeat the splashing with a mixture of Ve- 
netian red and vermilion, and then with white 
in very fine spots; form opaque white veins 
across the work, and transparent threads in 
various directions. This must be done when 
the work is dry, with a sable pencil, and the 
threads drawn with a feather. For each sepa- 
rate color use a different brush. 

RED MARBLE. — For the ground, put on a 
white, tinged with lake or vermilion ; then ap- 
ply deep rich reds in patches, filling up the in- 
termediate spaces with brown and white, mixed 
in oil; then blend; if in quick drving colors, use 
about $ turps and gold size. When dry, var- 
nish, and while the varnish is wet, put in a mul- 
titude of the fine white threads, crossing the 
work in all directions, as the wet varnish brings 
the pencil to a fine point. 

ROSEWOOD. — 1. Mix vermilion and a small 
quantity of white lead forthe ground; take rose 
pink, tinged with lampblack or Vandyke brown, 
and grind fine in oil; then take a flat graining 
brush, with the hairs cut away at unequal dis- 
tances, and cut down the grain as if wending 
round a knot. “When nearly dry, take a grain- 
ing comb that is used for oak and draw down 
the grain; this will give it the appearance of na- 
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ture. When dry, varnish. — 2. The ground col- 
or is prepared with vermilion and small quan- 
tities of white lead and crimson lake. hen 
the ground is dry and made smooth, take Van- 
dyke brown, ground in oil, and with a small 
tool spread the color over the surface, forming 
knots. Before the work is dry, take a piece of 
leather and strike out the light veins, having 
pronouely prepared the darkest tint of Vandyke 
yrown, or gum asphaltum; immediately take the 
Hat graining brush with few hairs in it, draw 
the grain over the work and soften. When var- 
nished, the imitation will be excellent. — 3. Mix 
Venetian red, white lead powder, vermilion and 
common size, which, when cold, must be like a 
trembling jelly. With this paint the work twice 
over. When the ground is ane take lampblack, 
finely ground in beer, and beat the white of an 
egg into it; take the flat graining brush, dip in 
the black, and put on the grain. When dry, 
stain the first coat of varnish with rose pink, 
ground in turpentine, and finish the work by 
giving it a coat of clear varnish. 

SATINWOOD.—This ground is prepared with 
white lead, stone ochre, and sniall quantities 
chrome yellow and burnt sienna. The graining 
color is Dea siennaand whiting, ground in pale 
ale, very thin. Spread the color over the surface 
to be grained. While wet,soften and have ready 
a mottling brush, in order to take out the lights; 
‘blend the whole with a badger’s hair brush. 
When the work is dry, take the flat brush, and 
with the same color put on the topagain. When 
dry, varnish. 

SIENNA MARBLE. — 1. Ground ochre and 
white lead. Use burnt and raw sienna, white, 
black, and a little lake for marbling. These 
colors should be laid on as a transparent glaze, 
and marked and softened while wet. The col- 
ors should be properly softened with a badger 
brush. — 2. Ground raw sienna or yellow ochre. 
When dry, mix raw sienna with white lead ; 
have ready also some white paint; put in broad 
transparent tints of white and yellow, and while 
wet blend with a softener. Mix Venetian red 
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and a little black, and put in some broad veins 
in the same direction as the patchy tints run; 
for the darker veins, take a mixture of Venetian 
red, lake and black, and draw them over the 
first layer of veins with a feather in fine threads, 
running to a centre, and in transparent veins in 
different directions. Mix some Prussian blue 
and lake, and put in the darkest and finest 
veins over those before laid on. Put in a few 
touches of burnt sienna between the fine veins 
which are formed into small masses. All the 
colors should be ground in spirits turpentine, 
and mixed with suflicient gold size to bind them. 

VERDE ANTIQUE MARBLE.—If the work is 
new lay on a coat of dark lead oil color; when 
dry, smooth with glass paper, and lay on a coat 
of black paint; when this is dry, mix white lead 
with water and a little beer; lay this on in large 
streaks; fill up the spaces left with veins of 
lampblack, finely ground in beer, thus covering 
the surface of the work. While wet, soften with 
a badger hair brush, to cause the veins to run 
into one another. On the darkest parts lay dabs 
of white, carelessly applied, to imitate fossils, 
and dab the light parts of the work with the 
black color for the same purpose. With a thin, 
flat graining brush, dipped in the white, form 
small veins over the black; afew dark blue wavy 
veins may also be put on. When dry, glaze 
with a thin coat. ieee sienna and Prussian 
blue ground in spirits turpentine and mixed in 
copal varnish. A little emerald green added here 
and there heightens the effect. 

YEW.—The ground is areddish buff. For the 
graining color grind in ale equal portions Van- 
dyke brown and burnt sienna, with a small 
quantity raw sienna. When the ground is dry, 
spread the surface even with the color, and soft- 
en; then with a piece of cork with a sharp edge, 
rub the work cross and cross to form the fine 
grain. When dry, dip the tip of the fingerstin 
the graining color to form the eyes or knots, 
and put in the small touches with a camel’s hair 
pencil. When dry, put on the top grain, and 
when this is dry, varnish. 
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PIGMENTS. 


THE term pigments is applied to coloring 
matters which are mixed in a powdery form 
with oil or other vehicle for the purposes of 
painting. 

GRINDING.—When a color mill is not used, 
a marble, or other smooth slab, and a muller are 
necessary. The purity of colors sold ready 
ground are not always to be depended upon. 
Some colors, as lakes and Prussian blue, will 
not keep long after grinding. The slab for 
grinding on is of porphyry, marble or granite, 
about 2 ft. sq., hard and close grained. The 
muller is a hard stone, in shape like a sugar 
loaf, and in size not larger than to be well 
grasped by both hands; it should be perfectly 
flat and smooth on the face. A large palette- 
knife is used to gather the color when ground. 


All substances used for painting in oil must be 

round with a portion of the oil, previous to mix- 
ing them with the whole quantity. They must 
first be pounded in a mortar, passed through a 
sieve, andthen mixed with linseed oil sufficient 
to just saturate them only; a quantity of this 
mixture, of the size of an egg, is then taken on 
the end of the knife and deposited on the centre 
of the slab; the muller is then placed upon it, 
moved round about and to and fro in all direc- 
tions, bearing a little weight on it; this process 
is continued until the mass is ground to the 
smoothness of butter. Occasionally gather the 
color from the outer parts of the slab and from 
the edges of the muller with the knife, and put in 
the centre of the stone to regrind. When suffic- 
iently ground, remove the color, and proceed 
with a fresh quantity. It is not wellto have 
much color on the stone at one time; it makes 
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it laborious, and will take a longer time to grind. 
LAKES.—1. (Carthamine, or Safflower.) Wash 
safflower till the water comes off colorless; mix 
it with water holding 15 per cent. carbonate of 
soda in solution, so as to forma thick paste; 
leave it for several hours; then press out the 
red liquid, and nearly neutralize it with acetic 
acid; then put cotton into it, and add successive 
small portions of acetic acid, to prevent the liq- 
uid becoming atkaline. In 24 hours take out 
the cotton, wash it, and digest 4 hour in water 
holding 5 per cent. crystallized carbonate of so- 
da in solution. On removing the cotton, super- 
saturate the liquid with citric acid, and collect 
the precipitate, which must be repeatedly wash- 
ed in cold water. For pink saucers the liquor 
is allowed to deposit in the saucers. Mixed with 
scrapings of French chalk it constitutes rouge.— 
2. (Orange.) Take of the best Spanish an- 
natto, 4 0z.; pearlash, # lb. water, 1 gal.; boil 
hour; strain; precipitate with alum, 1 Ib., 
issolved in water, 1 gal.; observing not to add 
the latter solution when it ceases to produce an 
effervescence or a precipitate; strain, and dry 
the sediment in small squares, lozenges, or drops. 
—-3. (Red.) Take pearlash, 1 1b.; clean shreds scar- 
let cloth, 34 lbs.; water, 5 gals.; boil till the cloth 
is discolored; filter the decoction, and precipi- 
tate with a solution of alum, as before. — Yel- 
low. 1. Boil French berries, quercitron bark, or 
turmeric, 1 Ib., and salt of tartar, 1 0oz., in water, 
1 gal., until reduced 4; then strain the decoc- 
tion and precipitate with a solution of alum. — 
2. Boil 1 lb. of the dye-stuff with alum, } lb.; 


water, 1 gal.; as before, and precipitate the de- | 


coction with a solution of carbonate of potash. 
Madder. 1. Crop madder, 2 0z.; tie in a cloth; 
beat well in 1 pt. water in a stone mortar, and 
repeat the process with about 5 pts. fresh water 
until it ceases to yield color; 
liquor in an earthen vessel; pour it into a large 
basin, and add 1 o” alum, previously dissolved 
in 1 pt. boiling water; stir well, pouring in grad- 
ually a strong solution of carbonate of potassa 
or oil of tartar, 14 0z.; let stand until cold, then 
pour off the yellow liquor from the top; drain; 
agitate the residuum with boiling water in sepa- 
rate quantities, 1 qt.; decant, drain, and dry; 
product, 4 oz. — 2. Add a little solution of ace- 
tate of lead to a decoction of madder, to throw 
Jown the brown coloring matter; filter; adda 
solution of tin or alum; precipitate with a solu- 
tion of carbonate of soda or of otassa; proceed 
as before. — 38. Ground madder, 2 lbs.; water, 
1 gal.; macerate with agitation for 10 minutes; 
strain off the water, and press the remainder 
dry; repeat the process a second and third time; 
then add to the mixed liquors, alum, 4 Ib., dis~ 
solved in water, 3 cts.; and heat in a water bath 
for 3 or 4 hours, adding water as it evaporates ; 
next filter, first through flannel, and, when cold, 
through paper; then adda solution of carbon- 
ate of potassa as long as a precipitate falls, 
which must be washed until the water comes 
off colorless; and lastly dried. Ifthe alkali be 
added in 8 successive doses, 8 different lakes will 
be obtained, successively diminishing in beauty. 

MIXING COLORS. — The following is a good 
table for mixing different colors to produce a 


oil the mixed | 
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variety of the most common and useful shades: 


Brown, mix together Venetian red and lampblack. 
Buff, iy white, yellow ochre, red. 


Chestnut, CO red, black, yellow. 

Chocolate, Ae raw umber, red, black. 
Claret, ly red, umber, black. 

Copper, cS red, yellow, black. 

Cream, ae same as buff, with more white. 
Dove, sl white, vermilion, blue, yellow. 
Drab, ae white, yel. ochre, red, black. 
Fawn, ef white, yellow, red, 

Flesh, ee white, yel. ochre, vermilion. 
Freestone, We red, black, yel. ochre, vermit. 
French Gray, ‘* white, Prussian blue, lake. 
Gray, oi white lead, black. 


Green, dark, ‘* 
Green, pea, Me 
Gold, hs 


lampblack, chrome green. 
white lead, yellow, red. 
white, stone ochre, red. 


Green bronze, ‘* chrome green, black, yellow. 

Lead, or white lead, black. 

Lemon, Di white, chrome yellow. 

Limestone, Bs white, yel. ochre, black, red. 

Olive, We yellow, blue, black, white. 

Orange, Es yellow, red. 

Peach, a4 white, vermilion. 

Pearl, os white, black, blue. 

Purple, we violet, more red and white. 

Red, of white lead, vermilion, scarlet 
lake, Venetian red, red lead, 
or burnt ochre. 

Rose, baa white, madder lake. 

Salmon, ae wht. lead, blue, yellow, red. 

Sandstone, a white, yel. ochre, black, red. 

Snuff, ee yellow, Vandyke brown. 

Stone, Be white lead, spruce ochre. 

Straw, de white lead, yellow. 

Violet, ce red, blue, white. 


‘Oizs. 


BLEACHING. — Pour linseed oil 1 in. deep 
into a shallow earthen vessel; then pour in 6 in. 
water; cover with a fine cloth, and let stand in 
the sun for a few weeks, until thick, when it 
should be poured into a vial and submitted toa 


' yentle heat; after which the clear is to be pour- 
_ ed off and strained through a flannel cloth. 


BOILED AND DRYING. — 1. Linseed oil is 
mixed with powdered litharge and heated until 
thick. A pale drying oil is obtained by mixing 
with linseed oil sufficient dry sulphate of lead to 
form a milky liquid, and shaking it repeatedly 
for some days, teuine it stand exposed to the 
light; when clear, pour off from the dregs. The 
sulphate of lead, when washed from the mucil- 
age, may be used again. Orit may be prepared 
as follows: 1 lb. acetate of lead dissolved in $ 
gal. rain water, and 1 1b. powdered litharge add- 
ed; the mixture is exposed to a moderate ‘heat 
and stirred till no particles of litharge can be 
seen. A white deposit is formed, which may be 
left in the liquid or separated by filtration; 20 
lbs. linseed oil, in which 1 1b. levigated litharge 
has been diffused, are gradually added to the 
lead solution, previously dihited: with an equal 
bulk of water; the mixture frequently stirred, 
and left to clear itself in a warm place. To ob- 
tain it bright, filter through coarse paper; and 
bleach by exposure to the sun. The lead solu- 
tion which subsides from the mixture, may be 
filtered and used again, after dissolving it in 1 
Ib. litharge as before. The oxide of lead con- 
tained in the oil may be removed from it by 
agitating it with diluted sulphuric acid, and let- 
ting it settle. — 2. (Fat.) 8 Ibs. nut oil or lin- 
seed oil; 1 oz. white lead, slightly calcined; 1 
oz. yellow acetate of lead, also calcined; 1 oz. 
sulphate of zine; 12 oz. litharge, aud a head of 
garlic, or a small onion. When dry substances 
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are pulverized, mix them with the garlic and oil 
over a fire sufficient to cause a slight ebullition ; 
continue it till the oil assumes a reddish color 
and the garlic becomes brown. A pellicle will 
soon form on the oil indicating that the opera- 
tion is complete. Take from the fire, ani the 
pellicle, being precipitated by rest, will carry 
with it all the unctuous parts of the oil. When 
the oil becomes clear, separate it from the de- 
posit, and put it into wide-mouthed bottles, 
where it will clarify and improve in quality. — 
3. (Fat.) 14 0z. litharge, 3 0z. sulphate of zinc, and 
16 oz. linseed or nut oil. The operation must be 
conducted as in the preceding case. The choice 
of the oil is not a matter of indifference. If it 
be destined for painting articles exposed to the 
external air, or for delicate painting, nut oil or 
POPPY oil will be requisite. Linseed oil is used 
or coarse painting, and that sheltered from the 
rain and sun.—4. (at.) A drying quality may be 
communicated to oil by treating, in a heat eapa- 
ble of maintaining a slight ebullition, linseed or 
nut oil, to each Ib. of which is added 8 oz. lith- 
arge, reduced to powder. —5. 2 lbs. nut oil, 3 
Ibs. water, and 2 oz. sulphate of zinc. Mix, and 
subject to a slight ebullition till little water re- 
mains. Decant the oil and separate the water 
by means of a funnel. The oil remains nebulous 
for some time; after which it becomes clear and 
seems to be very little colored. —6. (Poppy) In- 
to 8 lbs. pure water, put 1 oz. sulphate of zinc; 
and mix the whole with 2 Ibs. oil of pinks, or 
poppy oil. Expose this mixture in an earthen 
vessel capable of standing fire sufficient to main- 
tain a slight ebullition. When $ or % of the wa- 
ter has evaporated, pour the whole into a jar, and 
leave it at rest till the oil becomes clear; de- 
cant the clear part by means of a glass funnel, 
the beak of which is stopped with cork. When 
the separation of the oil from the water is effect- 
ed, remove the stopper and supply its place with 


the forefinger, applied so as to suffer the water | 
Poppy oil, pre- | 


to escape, and to retain the oil. 
pared in this manner, becomes limpid and col- 


orless. —7. (Resinous.) Take 10 lbs. drying nut | 


oil, if the paint is for external use, or 10 lbs. 
drying linseed oil, if for internal articles; 8 Ibs. 
resin, and 6 oz. turpentine. Cause the resin to 
dissolve in the oil by means of gentle heat. When 
dissolved and incorporated with the oil, add the 
turpentine; leave the varnish at rest to deposit 
resin and other impurities; then preserve it in 
wide-mouthed bottles. It must be used fresh. 
If this resinous oil assumes too much consist- 
ence, dilute it with essence, if for articles shel- 
tered from the sun, or with oil of poppies. 
LINSEED OIL, To Clarify.—1. Heat ina ee 
per boiler 50 gals. linseed oil to 280° Fahr.; add 
23 lbs. calcined white vitriol, and keep the oil 
at the above temperature 4 hour; remove it 
from the fire, and in 24 hours decant the clear 
oil. It should stand a few weeks before it is 
used. — 2. In 286 gals. oil pour 6 lbs. oil of 
vitriol; stir together for 3 hours; then add 6 
lbs. fullers’ earth, well mixed with 14 lbs. hot 
lime, and stir for 8 hours; put the oil into a 
copper boiler, with an equal quantity of water, 
and boil for 3 hours; then extinguish the fire; 
when the materials are cold draw off the wa- 
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ter, and let the oil stand for a few weeks before 
using. 


‘MixED CoLors. 


ANTI-CORROSIVE PAINT.—Take equal parts 
by weight of whiting and white lead, with 4 the 
quantity fine sand, gravel or road-dust, and suf- 
ficient coloring matter. This mixture is made 
in water, and can be used as a water color ; but 
it is more durable to dry it in cakes after mix- 
ing, and then use it as an oil paint by grinding 
in linseed oil. The preparation of oil for this 
purpose is 12 parts by weight of linseed oil, 1 
ah boiled linseed oil, and 3 parts sulphate of 

ime, mixed ; 1 gal. of this oil to 7 lbs. powder. 

BLUE.—Blue black, $ cwt.; whiting, 1 ewt.; 
road-dust, 2 cwt.; blue, 4 ewt.; lime water, 12 
gals.; factitious linseed oil to grind. 

BROWN.—Venetian red, or Spanish brown, 1 
ewt.; road-dust, 3 ewt.; common soot, 28 lbs.; 
limewater, 15 gals.; factitious linseed oil to grind. 

COVERING, Quantities Required for.— 


1 gal. priming color will cover 50 square yards. 
«white zine a 50 © 
“white paint = 44 oh 
“lead color $¢ 50 < 
“ black paint ee 50 - 
“stone color és 44 se 
“yellow paint <6 44 
Bie color f 45 “e 
“green paint 45 ¢ 
“ bright emer. green “ 25 S 
“bronze green ib 45 Ne 


CREAM.—-/st Coat: White lead, in oil, 66.66 
parts; French yellow, 3.33 parts; Japan varnish, 
1.53 parts; raw oil, 28 parts; spirits turpentine, 
2.25 parts. 2d Coat: White lead, in oil, 70 
parts; French yellow, 3.33 parts; Japan varnish, 
_ 1.83 parts; raw oil, 24.5 parts; spirits turpen- 
tine, 2.25 parts. 1 sq. yd. -f new brick work re- 
quires for Ist coat .75 1b.; 2d coat, .8 1b. 

DRAB.—1. White lead with a little Prussian 
blue and French yellow, linseed oil and turps. 
— 2. White lead with a little Prussian blue and 
lampblack, linseed oil and turps. . 

FLEXIBLE.—Cut soap into slices, and to every 
# lb. add 2 a boiling water; and while hot 
mix with 62 lbs. oil paint. Excellent for canvas. 

GREEN.—1. Lime water, 6 gals.; whiting and 
road-dust, of each, 1 ewt.; blue black, 80 Ibs.; 
yellow ochre, 28 lbs.; wet blue cpgeery 
ground in prepared residue oil), 20 lbs.; grind 
together. For use, thin with equal parts pre- 
pared residue oil and linseed oil. — 2. Yellow 
ochre and wet blue, of each, 1 ewt.; road-dust, 
1} ewt.; blue black, 10 Ilbs.; lime water, 6 gals.; 
prepared fish oil, 4 gals.; prepared residue and 
linseed oils, of each, 74 gals. — 3. (Pea.) Take 1 
Ib. genuine mineral green, 1 Ib. precipitate of 
copper, 14 lbs. blue verditer, 3 lbs. white lead, 
3 oz. sugar of lead, and 8 0z. burnt white vitriol; 
mix these in linseed oil; grind fine. It will pro- 
duce a bright mineral pea green paint, preserve 
a blue tint and keep any length of time in any 
climate, by putting water over it. To use for 
house or ship painting, take 1 lb. of the green 
' paint with some pale boiled oil; mix together; 
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this will produce a strong pea green paint. The 
tint may be altered by adding a proportionate 

uantity of white lead to the green, ground in 
linseed oil, and thinned with spirits turpentine 
for use. It may also be used for *y erietian 
window blinds, by adding white lead and mix- 
ing the color with boiled oil. For all the afore- 
said preparations it will retain a blue tint. 

LEAD COLOR.—Whiting, 1 ewt.; blue black, 
7 lbs.; white lead, ground in oil, 28 lbs.; road- 
dust, 56 lbs.; lime water, 5 gals.; prepared resi- 
due oil, 24 gals. 

METALLIC PAINT.—Break common resin in- 
to dust or small pieces, and then dissolve in ben- 
zoline or turpentine until the solution acquires 
the consistency of syrup; or equal parts of each 
of the above spirits or hydrocarbons, and any 
other hydrocarbon that will dry and combine 
with drying oils, can be used instead of benzo- 
line or turpentine. When the solution is com- 
plete, it is gradually added to oxide of zinc, 
which has previously been made into a paste 
with boiled linseed oil, until the whole mixture 
acquires the consistency of paint suitable for 
use; a white paint is thus produced of a dura- 
ble and glossy character. Other pigments, such 
as sulphate of barytes, oxide of iron, Brunswick 
green, or red lead, can be added to make any de- 
sired color of paint. One great advantage of its 
use, it is said, is its effectual resistance to heat 
and moisture. It never blisters or cracks even 
under the hottest sun or in the most inclement 
weather. 

MILK. — For painting in rooms, where the 
smell of oil or turpentine would be objection- 
able, a preparation may be made as Blin’ 
Take 8 oz. freshly slaked lime and mix it in an 
earthen vessel with 3 qts. skimmed sweet milk; 
in another vessel mix 384 lbs. Paris white with 3 
pts. milk; when these mixtures are well stirred 
up put them together, and add 6 oz. linseed oil; 
mix these well, and it will be ready for use. 
This preparation is equal to oil paint, and is ex- 
cellent for walls and ceilings. Any shade may 
be made by the addition of dry pigments thor- 
oughly mixed. 

IXING.—Before the colors which have been 
round can be applied to the work they must 
e rendered fluid by linseed oil or spirits of tur- 

pentine, or certain proportions of both. When 
a tinted color is required to be mixed, a small 
quantity of the proper tint should be first mixed 
on the palette to serve as a guide to mix the 
whole. With the ground white lead there should 
first be mixed a portion of oil, and then the 
tinting color added as ascertained by the pattern 
onthe palette. When these are mixed and match- 
ed to the proper tint, the remaining portion of 
the oil or turpentine is to be added; this is bet- 
ter than putting in all the oil at once; it should 
then be strained through fine canvas, and be 
of the consistence of cream. If too thick, the 
work will have a cloudy appearance; if too thin, 
it will run, or will require a greater number of 
coats to cover the ground, and to render the work 
solid. The straining ought not to be neglected 
when the appearance of the work is studied. The 
following table gives the proportiens, by weight, 
used in mixing pigments: 
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OUTSIDE WORK, Durable Paint for.—1. Take 
some charcoal, and pulverize it fine, add suf- 
ficient litharge as a drier, and levigate with lin- 
seed oil; a good black paint is produced, to 
which, if yellow ochre is added, an excellent 
green will ensue, which is preferable to the 
right green used by painters for garden work, 
and does not fade in the sun. — 2. For weather- 
worn weather-boarding, take 4 common whit- 
ing and 34 white lead; throw in small portions 
red lead and chrome yellow to overcome the 
blackness of the wood, or add umber fora drab 
color. Fresh paint is always best. Where per- 
sons wish to do their own painting, it is some- 
times best to ouy the paint dry. Take a board 
with a smooth surface, find a muller 8 in. in di- 
ameter at one end, and conveniently shaped to 
hold with both hands, and you can mix up the 
paint readily. Use flaxseed oil; a little tur- 
entine will make the paint flow freely from the 
rush. Small portions of Venetian red and 
lampblack will do for a dark color. 

PAINTS WITHOUT OIL. — Any color desired 
may be added to the following: 1. 1 oz. borax; 
2 oz. shellac; 1 pt. water; boil a few minutes, 
and stir with a piece of wood. — 2. 1 oz. liquid 
ammonia; 2 oz. shellac; 1 pt. water; add more 
or less shellac, as may be required. — 3. Break 
an egg into a dish and beat slightly; use the 
white only, if for white paint; then stir in col- 
oring matter to suit. Red lead makes a good 
red paint. To thin it, use skim milk. Eggs 
that are a little old will do. — 4. Slake stone 
lime with boiling water in a tub, to keep in the 
steam; then pass 6 qts. through a sieve; to this 
add 1 qt. coarse salt and 1 gal. water; boil the 
mixture and skim it clear. To every 5 gals. add 
1 lb. alum and 3 Ib. copperas, and by slow de- 
grees 3? 1b. potash and 4 qts. sifted ashes or 
fine sand. — 5. (Pink.) Take Brazil wood, 1 1b.; 
boil 2 hours, having 1 gal. water at the end; 
strain it, and boil alum, 1 1b., in the water until 
dissolved; when cool, add muriate of tin, # oz. 
Now take Paris white, 124 ]bs.; moisten up to a 
salvy consistence, and, when the first is cool, 
stir them together; let stand 24 hours. — 6. (Red- 
dish Brown.) The wood is first washed with a 
solution of 1 1b. cupric sulphate in 1 gal. water, 
and then with } lb. potassium ferrocyanide, dis- 
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solved in 1 gal. water; the resulting brown cu- 
pric ferrocyanide withstands the weather, and is 
not attacked by insects. It may be covered, if 
desired, with a coat of linseed oil varnish. 
PHOSPHORESCENT. — 1. Heat strontium 
theo-sulphate 15 minutes over a Bunsen lamp, 
and then 5 minutes overa blast lamp. — 2. Heat 
equal parts of strontium carbonate and lac 
sulphuris gently 5 minutes, then strongly 25 


minutes over a Bunsen lamp; then over a blast | 


lamp, 5 minutes. — 3. Precipitate strong aque- 
ous solution of strontium chloride by means of 
sulphuric acid; dry the precipitate, and heat it 
to redness for some time in a current of hydro- 
gen; then over a Bunsen lamp for 10 minutes, 
and 20 minutes over a blast lamp. Mix any of 
the above with pure melted parrafin for use as 
a paint, and expose for a time tosunlight. The 


2 former yield a greenish phosphorescence in | 


the dark, the latter a bluish light.— 4. Take 


oyster shells, and clean them with warm water ; | 
put them into the fire 3 hour, then take them — 


out; when cold, pound fine and take away any 


gray parts; put the powder into a crucible, in | 


alternate layers with flowers of sulphar; put 
on the lid, and cement with sand, made into a 
stiff paste with beer; when dry, put into the fire, 
and bake 1 hour; wait until cold before open- 


ing the lid. The product ought to be white. | 


Separate all gray parts. Make a sifter in the 
following manner: Take a jam pot; put a piece 
of fine muslin loosely across it; tie round with 
string; put the powder into the top, and rake 
about with a bit of stick until only the coarse 
remains. Open the pot, and you will find a very 
fine powder. Mix intoa thin paint with gum 
water. Two thin applications are better than 
one thick one. 

REDDISH-BROWN.—1. (Dark.) For common 
purposes. Mix Venetian red in boiled oil, with 
a little red lead and litharge, to give a drying 
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quality. — 2. (Lighter.) Mix equal parts Ven- 
etian red and red lead in boiled oil and turps.— 
3. (Imitation Vermilion.) Grind together in 
oil red lead and rose pink. — 4. (Deep Red.) 
Mix in oil, vermilion, with a dust of Venetian 
red or red lead. 

STEEL.—-Mix ceruse, Prussian blue, fine lac 
and vermilion, with oil and turps. 

STONE.—Lime water, 4 gals.; whiting, 1 cwt.; 
white lead, ground in oil, 28 lbs. road-dust, 56 
lbs.; prepared fish, linseed, and prepared resi- 
due oils, of each, 8 gals. 

STRAW.—A mixture of chrome yellow, white 
lead, oil and turps. 

WHITE. — 1. The white destined for varnish 
or oil, requires a metallic oxide, which gives a 
body to the color. Take ceruse; reduce to pow- 
der; grind it with oil of pinks, and } oz. sulph- 
ate of zine for each lb. oil. Apply the second 
coat without the sulphate of zine, and let dry ; 
cover the whole with a stratum of sandarac 
varnish. This color is durable and_ brilliant. 
Boiled linseed oil may be employed instead of 
oil of pinks, but the color will injure the purity 
of white. — 2. Pure white oxide of lead, ground 
with a little essence, added to oil of minke and 
mixed with gallipot varnish. The color may 
be mixed with essence diluted with oil, and 
without varnish, which is reserved for the two 
last coatings. If for a lively white, heighten 
with a little Prussian blue or indigo, or prepared 
black; the latter gives ita gray cast. Pure white 
lead is reserved for valuable articles. Ifa dur- 
able white is required, grind with a little essence, 
and mix it with sandarac varnish. 

YELLOW, For Floors. — White lead and lin- 
seed oil, mixed with some French yellow and a 
little chrome yellow to brighten it, and some 
red lead, burnt white vitriol and litharge added, 
to give it a drying quality. Mix with equal parts 
boiled oil and'turpentine, and use thin. 
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CARRIAGE. 


CARRIAGE pontine should be conducted in a 


room where dust can be entirely excluded, and | 
where ready means of ventilation are always at 


hand. 

COATS.—For the priming coat use white lead 
mixed in prepared raw oil and ¢ part turpen- 
tine, with a shade of lampblack if the carriage 
is to be adark color. The less paint used in 
priming the better, taking care not to leave it 


thick upon the edges or mouldings, but going | 
well over cracks, cheeks and screw heads, so | 


that they have at least one coat over the sur- 


face which is to be puttied up. After Se a | 


ing has been 4 ‘days drying, and then sand pap- 
ered, give another coat of the same paint used 
for priming with a little drier, and 4 as much tur- 

entine as oil. Be careful with the second coat, to 
ay it equally over every part, and, when dry, 
rub down with finer sand paper than the last, 
being careful to make the surface smooth. Now 


give the third coat (after dusting off), putting on 


the paint not too lavishly, but rub it out well. 
The next step, after the coat dries, is to rub 
it down with pumice stone, first rubbing the 
pumice flat upon a stone before using it. In 
rubbing down, use plenty of water, supplied 
from a sponge in the left hand. Be cautious to 
avoid cutting through, and feel the parts fre- 
quently to ascertain when smooth, then with a 
pee wash off, and with wash leather dry it off 
clean. 

COLORS.—Blue (Ultramarine). For ground 
color grind Prussian blue in oil, and add to 
white lead as much of the blue as will make it 
sufficiently dark to form a ground for the ul- 
tramarine blue; 2 coats will be required. When 
dry, grind some best ultramarine with varnish ; 
add enough to body flowing varnish to impart 
the right color; 2 coats will be necessary; use 
sugar of lead as a drier. Before giving the sec- 


| ond coat rub down with ground pumice and wa- 


ter, using a cloth; the next coat will flow better 
for this treatment. After a few days rub again; 
wash, and dry with chamois skin, when the work 
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will be ready for picking out ana striping. — 
Brown (Oxford). A little chrome yellow, dia 
red b st ochre, white lead, burnt umber, just 
white enough to be seen; yellow is the leading 
color; red to warm it, and umber to impart the 
brown shade. — Carmine. For fire engines. For 
aground use the best vermilion, then add pure 
carmine, ground in a little very oil, to the 
body flowing varnish, and apply 2 coats care- 
fully. This extends the color, so that 1 oz. will 
suffice for a carriage or machine.—Drab. White 
and raw umber form a cool drab, which may be 
varied with chrome or red. — Fawn. Use yel- 
low, red, a little black, a little terre de sienna 
or burnt umber may be added to obtain the 
right shade. — Green (Chrome). Grind greens 
in Japan, or use greens composed of chrome 
yellow and Prussian blue. In laying the finish- 
ing coat of any compound green on coach bod- 
ies, it is necessary that the color be worked full, 
and laid off smooth and light, by working the 
brush from top to bottom; otherwise compound 
green colors will appear shaded, and if highly 
varnished the shades will be conspicuous. Sev- 
eral greens, from the nature of their parts, will 
cause the varnish, however good and old, to fer- 
ment and fall into pin-holes. — Lakes.’ Vermil- 
ion and rose pink, in oil, for first coat. When 
dry, give another light coat, previously rubbing 
down with ground pumice and water. Fora 
rich, light claret, be sparing of rose pink in the 
ground color; for dark claret, use more. For 
darker shades use more rose pink in the ground 
color, then use best crimson lake, same way as 
for light claret; 2 coats will do. Fora purple 
shade of claret use vermilion, rose pink, and a 
spice of ultramarine blue foraground color; then 
add proper quantity of ground purple lake to 
body flowing varnish, and apply 2 coats. — 
Olive Shades. Take deep chrome yellow and 
owdered drop black; mixin a pot with dry- 
ing Japan and a little turpentine; grind to- 
gether; be sure that the color is right; if wish- 
ed lighter, add _ more chrome yellow; if darker, 
more drop black; grade the color to a proper 
thickness, and apply at once; 2 coats required. 
— Plum. Drop black and vermilion makes a 
good color at a cheap rate. — Yellow. Whena 
coach is to be painted pale yellow, take 8 lbs. 
dry white lead, p lb. whiting, } Ib. litharge, $b. 
pale spruce ochre; all dried; grind with 3 parts 
raw oil and 1 part turpentine; add gold size, to 
make it dry,firm and hard; as soon as dry, sand 
paper and putty up the work with hard putty; 
then prepare a sufficient ects of the above 
colors; apply 8 coats, rubbing down with care; 
after these apply a fourth, and, if necessary, a 
fifth coat, made of 8 lbs. dry white lead, } Ib. dry 
spruce ochre, $1b. pumice stone, ground with 3 
arts raw oil and 2 parts turpentine, adding a 
Fittle pale gold size to dry it firm. "When dry 
and rubbed down, apply the finishing coat, pale 
patent yellow, ground in 4 parts prepared oil and 
1 part turpentine. 1 coat looks more clear and 
bright than 2. The above being a mineral met- 
allic color, is compact and durable, and will dry 
harder as well as support varnishing and polish- 
ing better than other colors. ; 
HEARSE BODY, To Paint White. —To paint 
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white, oil should be discarded after priming, 
and in the priming it is not advisable to use all 
oil in the lead; 4 oil and 4 turpentine, with a 
small quantity of driers, is preferable. Litharge 
is safest for under coats. After the body is prim- 
ed, allow it to stand the usual time, and second 
coat with the samecolor. When dry, putty with 
white lead putty, made with rubbing varnish; 
glaze or sheet aN over as smooth as possible, and 
if necessary putty all screw holes and other bad 
places thesecond time. To make filling for white 
work, mix same as ordinarily, using all dry lead; 
apply this rather stouter than English or other 
powdered material. Rub carefully with pumice, 
which will give you a white ground; when rub- 
bing, keep pumice stone clean, to avoid scratch- 
es; also, wash clean, particularly in corners. 
The job is now ready for color. Mix the color 
from best grade of white, hard drying body var- 
nish into a thick paste and reduce with turpen- 
tine. Half elastic brushes are best, as the color 
would be apt to curl under camel’s hair blend- 
ers. Apply 2 coats, and add more drying var- 
nish to whatever color is left. Let this stand 
until dry; then rub down with pumice, and ap- 
ly second coat with more hard drying added. 
ach coat of rubbing should have some of the 
white added. Place 4 coats on, and on the last 
coat, instead of using fine finishing varnish, use 
same as under coats and polish on it. Polish- 
ing a body is tedious, and a large number of 
painters know little about it. When the last 
rubbing coat is on, let it stand for 2 weeks, 
and rub with fine pumice, being careful not to 
rub through; wash clean, and chamois dry. 
Next rub with rotten stone and sweet oil, witha 
iece of clean chamois, leaning very heavy, but 
e careful not to heat the varnish; should the 
varnish become warm under the rag, stop until 
cooled. When the rubbing is finished, sprinkle 
flour over, and it will remove any oil or mois- 
ture; the flourcan be taken off by using acamel’s 
hair duster. After dusting, take a silk handker- 
chief and rub lightly. If properly cared for, 
this body will outwear some of the best oil-coat- 
ed jobs, with no risk of it turning yellow; and 
it seldom cracks, unless suflicient time is not al- 
lowed between the coats. 

IRON WORK. — The iron work of. a carriage 
should have 2 coats of oil lead color; sand pa- 
per well; give 1 coat more; after which give 1 
coat best oil black, 2 coats black Japan, a 
slight rubbing, and a flowing coat of varnish. 

PICKING OUT, or STRIPING.—Care is requi- 
red to carry a steady hand, so that the lines 
may be drawn equidistant and neat. For fine 
lines grind the color in drying oil. Japan col- 
or will do for broad or coarse lines on a blue 
ground. If with heavy wheels, draw lines with 
Frankfort black, Japan mixed color, from 3 in. 
to 1 in. broad, on ah parts of wheels, springs, 
spokes, hubs, ete.; then draw fine lines of light 
orange or light primrose color about % or } in. 
from the ai black line, with 1 fine line 
around the edges of the black nuts and bolt 
heads. On superior work, pure white, gold or 
deep orange lines may be drawn down the mid- 
dle of the black lines, ne a fine effect. 
On greens pick out with black; ifa light green, 
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black lines will be sufficient; if desired better, 
run up the centre of the black lines with white; 
on dark green pick out with black, running fine 
lines on each side of the black 2 in. off the 
black; this also sets off a bright green to ad- 
vantage. On clarets pick out with black, with 
vermilion, or rich orange fine side lines, or light 
orange side lines with vermilion line run up the 
centre of the black; or light gold line up the 
centre of 1 large black line. On Oxford brown 

ick out with black, and fine line with vermil- 
ion or medium tint of chrome yellow with a 
slight tint of red in it; or part the black line 
with white down the centre. On fawn colors 
pick out with broad black, fine line with white 
on each edge, or brown drab shade. On Japan 
or plum browns, vermilion line has the best ap- 
pearance. On olives or Quaker greens pick out 
with black, with white for fine lines, or orange 
or light green. On drabs pick out with black, 
fine line with vermilion or high colored orange, 
or white centre line for extra finish. On pur- 
ple pick out with black, and fine line with a bright 
tint of orange or vermilion. 

POLISHING AND VARNISHING.—Good coach 
bodies areseldom polished with less than 5 or 6 
coats of varnish. Decorations, heraldic devices, 
and so on, should have 2 coats of varnish. Work 
to be finished with 1 coat of varnish ought to be 
laid on full and flowing; but if 2 coats are in- 
tended, the first coat should be laid on sparing- 
ly; the second applied the third day after; and, 
where a third is applied, the second coat ought 
previously to be rubbed down to nearly a dead 
flat with ground pumice dust and water. If it 
is to be afterwards polished, let it stand 14 days; 
then take fine pumice dust, sifted through fine 
silk or muslin; wet the work with a brush and 
clean water; have ready some pieces white wool- 
en cloth folded; dip a piece into water and then 
in the pumice dust; rub down the work from 
top to bottom, bearing steadily, but lightly, 
rubbing all alike, because on that depends the 
beauty of the polishing; wash off with a sponge 
and water during the polishing, until, with the 
palm of the hand rubbed 2 or 3 times in the 
same place, the work shows polish; then, with 
a bit of flannel dipped in refined linseed oil, rub 
the work over, aa afterwards clean it off with 
a piece of fine leather dipped in fine dried flour. 

hen cleared of oil, a piece of flannel, dipped 
in dry flour and rubbed over it, will give it lus- 
tre. WVarnishing must be conducted in a warm 
atmosphere of equable temperature; it is a good 
plan to have a stove inthe room. Coach paint- 
ers are aware that some copal varnishes answer 
very well upon one coach body, but when ap- 
plied upon another sink in dead, fall into pin- 
holes, and are at a loss how to account for such 
failures. When any piece of work is painted 
with a hard, heavy, compact, metallic or miner- 
al color, such as white lead, patent yellow, etc., 
the grounds appear firm, close and solid; and 
almost any copal varnish will look well, stand 
polishing well and sooner than on other grounds; 


it will last, however, but a short time, for if the | 


varnish is deficient in gumminess, the metallic 
color will imbibe the virtue of the varnish and 
cause it to decay, The same varnish applied 
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upon green grounds will sink in sleepy or dead, 
not having a sufficient oily and gummy body. 
For hard, compact, solid grounds a strong, 
gummy, tough, but flowing varnish should be 
used; and for soft, absorbent grounds, such as 
compound greens, lakes, browns, drabs, a soft, 
strong, oily, free flowing varnish. Copal var- 
nishes, abounding with oil and gum, are fittest 
for coach work, as they possess toughness and 
durability ; yet they are slower in drying, and 
must stand some time before polishing; brittle 
varnishes dry firm and hard, bear polishing 
soon, but afterwards crack and fade. Coach 
painters ought to use the best polishing body 
copal for bodies, and even for carriage work, 
where the colors are pale and delicate, or at 
least lay the last coat with body varnish. Where 
the work is dark, there is no occasion to fear 
using a middling dark carriage varnish. Amber 
varnish is used for varnishing black grounds, or 
black Japan ; it is easy to lay on. 

REPAINTING.—Previous to repainting or re- 
varnishing old coach work, first wash the work 
clean; rub down the surface with a wet cloth 
and ground pumice powder, until it appears 
quite dead, or without gloss. The work should 
then be washed and dried with wash leather, 
after which it is fit to receive paint or varnish. 
Should the surface be clear from grease, no 
paint or varnish will adhere on the old surface 
without its having been first rubbed down with 
pumice powder and water. Paint or varnish 
will then adhere to the old ground, and can be 
worked and extended with the brush, without 
the color “cissing,” as it is termed. Varnishis apt 
to ciss on old work, if the second coat is not ap- 
plied as soon as ever the first coat is hard enough 
to bear varnishing. 


House. 


REMARKS. — The best time for painting the 
exterior of buildings, is late in autumn, or dur- 
ing winter. Paint then employed, will endure 
twice as long, as it dries slowly, becomes hard, 
and is not easily affected by weather or beating 
storms. Before commencing, the surface must 
be perfectly dry. Use paints containing oil and 
turpentine. The gloss will be less as the pro- 
portion of oil is lessened. Paints require more 
driers in cold than in hot weather. Successive 
coats should have a day intervene between them. 
Dark colors should have a glossy finish. The 
paint must be well mixed, both before and dur- 
ing the work; if neglected, the ingredients set- 
tle, leaving oil and turpentine on the surface. 
Before painting inside, clean the work, remov- 
ing all projections or spots with the stopping 
knife and duster; then cover over the knots 
with red lead knotting. If the knots are very 
bad they must becut out. After knotting comes 
priming or first coat. This should preferably be 
of some soft pigment, yellow ochre being most 
highly valued. The priming establishes a good 
foundation for subsequent coats, and its color 
is immaterial, except for white, for Which all 
coats should be white. When the priming is dry, 
all nail-holes and defects are to be puttied; then 
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proceed to the next coat; when dry, those places 
are to be stopped which were omitted in the last 
coat; and proceed according to the number of 
coats to be given. The second color for new 
work is made up chiefly with oil, as it best stops 
the suction of the wood; but second color for 
old work is made up chiefly with turpentine, be- 
cause oil color would not dry or adhere so well. 
The color should bespread evenly; and, to effect 
this, as soon as a convenient quantity is cover- 
ed, the brush should be passed over it ina di- 
rection contrary to that in which it is finally to 
be laid off; this is called crossing. After cross- 
ing, lay off carefully in a direction contrary to 
the crossing, but with the grain of the wood, 
taking care that none of the cross marks be left 
visible. The criterion of good work is that the 

aint be laid on evenly, and the brush marks 

e not observed. In laying off, the brush should 
be laid into work already done, that joining may 
not be perceived. Every coat should be allow- 
ed to dry, and all dust removed. Priming for 
new work is made of white lead, with driers, and 
a little red lead to harden. It is thinned well 
with oil, as new wood and plaster suck it in 
fast. It is a practice to save the oil coats by 
giving the new work a coat of size, called clear 
cole; but where durability is consulted this 
should not be done. The size stops the suction 
of wood or plaster, but prevents the oil paint 
from adhering, causing it to peel off. Clear cole 
is sometimes used on old greasy work on which 
oil paint would not dry. 

HOUSE, Old, Paint for.—Take 3 gals. water 
and 1 pt. flaxseed; boil 4 hour; take it off, and 
add water tomake 4 gals.; let it settle; pour off 
the water into a pail, and put in enough Span- 
ish white to make it as thick as whitewash; then 
add 4 pt. linseed oil; stir well, and apply with 
a brush. Ifthe whiting does not mix readily, 
add more water. Flaxseed, having the nature 
of oil, is better than glue, and will not wash off 
as readily. 

KNOTS, To Kill.—1. Take a hot iron and press 
it against the knot, by which means the pitch 
may be extracted; after which use glue size and 
red lead. — 2. Gum shellac, mixed with red 
lead, or gutta-percha dissolved in ether. But, if 
the work is a fine one, after removing the iron, 
scrape the pitch off with a knife, after which 
size the knot with oil size, and then lay on it a 
leaf of gold or silver, and give it 2 coats. 

LAPS.—Laps are the joining of 2 applications, 
or the edges of the stretch coming together and 
forming 2 coats wherever the lap is made. This 
should be avoided, because it presents disfig- 
urement, and will remain a long time. It is best 
to prime but a few boards, or a narrow space 
across the building at a time, or, if working on 
ladders, and it is not easy to move often, the 
lap may be avoided by rubbing out properly at 
the edges. 

PAINT, Old, To Remove. — 1. Moisten the 
paint well with naphtha, repeating as often as 
necessary. As soon as the paint becomes soft, 
remove by means of a rag, aided by a scratch 
knife ald stiff brush, moistened with naphtha. 
— 2. Slake 8 lbs. stone quicklime in water, and 
add 1 1b. pearlash, making the whole the con- 
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sistence of paint. Lay over the old work with 
a brush, and let it remain 12 to 14 hours, when 
the paint can be easily scraped off. — 3. Dis- 
solve 1 lb. potash in 3 pts. water over the fire ; 
then add yellow ochre or some common dry 
paint, until it is as thick as rough stuff; spread 
this over the old paint, and after a little it will 
come off easily ; then wash the wood with soap 
and water to remove all the potash; dry off and 
sand paper; then give a coat of clean, raw oil. 
— 4. Use the special gasoline lamp to soften the 
old coats, which are then easily scraped off. So 
mee heat must not be applied as will burn the 
wood. 

PLASTER, To Paint. —If there should be 
eracks in the plastering, and the wash be sound 
around the cracks, plaster Paris is best to fill 
them with, as it wardens quickly, and leaves the 
surface level. Ifthe plaster Paris sets before it 
can be worked, wet with vinegar. If cracks be 
filled with putty, and the walls be painted in 
gloss color, the streaks of putty are apt to be 
flat (no gloss), and if painted in flat color, the 
streaks will have a gloss. These streaks spoil 
the beauty of the work, but do not affect its du- 
rability. When filled with plaster Paris the re- 
version of gloss never appears. Ifthe cracks be 
only in the wash, it is loosening, and will soon 
scale, and all attempts to fasten it will be total 
loss. If it be loose enough, scrape the wall, tak- 
ing care not to injure the original wall. If not 
loose enough, let it alone untilit is. If the wash 
be thin, solid and even, it can be painted to look 
and wear well. When the surface is lumpy, 
rub off with sandstone. After a wall has been 
prepared, as in either of the above cases, size 
with 2 coats glue size (3 oz. glue to 1 gal. wa- 
ter). Be sure the glue is dissolved before using. 
Let the first coat dry before the second is put 
on. 5 coats will be requisite to paint plaster 
well; but where it is not of a very absorbent 
nature 4 will answer. The first is white lead, di- 
luted with linseed oil to a thin consistency, so 
that the plaster may be saturated; and into this 
is put a small quantity of litharge to insure dry- 
ing. In painting quick plaster, the oil in this 
coat is absorbed, hardening it to the extent of 
about }in.inwards. When this is the case, the 
second coat should be thin, that the plaster may 
be saturated ; after this give 8 coats. The sec- 
ond coat will be found to be partially absorbed, 
and it is therefore requisite to make the third 
coat thicker, adding a little spirits turpentine, 
and such coloring pigments as may bring it near 
to the tint of which the apartment is to be when 
finished. The fourth coat should be as thick 
as can be used, and diluted with equal parts oil 
and spirits turpentine. The color ought to be 
several shades darker than that intended for 
finishing, and the dry ingredient sugar of lead 
instead of litharge. These coats ought to be laid on 
with care, and each lightly rubbed with sand 
paper before the application of the other. The 
finishing coat is next applied. It ought to be of 
pure white lead, ground as already described, 
and diluted entirely with spirits turpentine, and 
should appear, when mixed, a few shades light- 
er than the pattern chosen for the wall, as it 
darkens in drying. The drying ingredient 
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should be a small portion of japanner’s gold 
size. This coat must be applied with care and 


dispatch, as the spirits of turpentine evaporate | 
rapidly, and, if touched with the brush after that | 


takes place, which is in little more than 1 min- 
ute, an indelible glossy mark will be left. The 
time that each of the coats will take to dry suf- 
ficiently to receive the next, depends upon the 
weather, the quantity of driers used, and the 
atmosphere in the apartment. The first coat 
ought to stand a few days before applying the 
second; thesecond a little longer; and the third 
(unless in 4 coat work) should have still longer 
time. But the coat nnmediately before the fin- 
ishing coat ought not to stand above 2 days, as 
the beauty of the work will depend on the latter 
dying into and uniting with the former. 

ROOFS. — 1. There is no better paint for tin 
roofs than common Spanish brown, Venetian 
red, and yellow ochre, mixed with equal parts 
pure raw linseed oil and good fish oil.— 2. 10 
Ibs. red oxide iron; 4 gal. raw linseed oil; } pt. 
Japan. This is the best known reliable red roof 
paint for tin and iron. For shingle roofs the 
color can be shaded down by a little black or 
other suitable pigment. 


‘OTHER ‘OBJECTS. 

BANNERS. — Lay out the letters accurately 
with a crayon, then saturate the cloth with wa- 
ter to render the painting easy. On large work 
astencil may be found useful. Take a piece of 
tin, lay the straight edge to the mark, brush 
over witha sash tool, and by this means a very 
clean edged letter will be made. Use stiff bris- 
tle pencils in painting on canvas. 

BLACKBOARDS.—1. Place } 1b. lampblack on 
a flat piece of tin or iron on a tire until it be- 
comes red; take it off, and leave it until cool, 
when it must be crushed with the blade of a 
knife on a flat board quite fine; then take 3 pt. 
spirits turpentine; mix both together, and ap- 
ply with a size brush. If the board is new, give 
it 1 or 2 coats lampblack ee burnt, but mixed 
with boiled oil), adding 3 lb. patent driers. Af- 
ter the board is dry,apply the burnt Pi seas 
and turpentine. The preparation must be laid 
on quickly. — 2. Take $1b. logwood and suffic- 
ient boiling water to cover it; allowit to stand 24 
hours; strain, and apply the solution boiling, if 
possible twice, allowing the board to dry in the 
interval; then dissolve } 1b. copperas in 1 pt. boil- 
ing water, and apply it boiling, once or twice, 
according to the degree of blackness obtained. 
Before using it, rub it over well with rushes, 
straw, ferns, or shoemakers’ heel ball. It may 
be a little difficult to rub the chalk off at first, 
but after a fortnight’s use that wil) disappear. 
Use prepared chalk, which writes well. 

GLASS.—Take some good, clear rosin; melt it 
in an iron pot; when melted let it cool, and be- 
fore it begins to harden pour in oil of turpentine 
sufficient to keep it lic uid when cold. In order to 
paint with it, use matt colors ground with oil. 

GLASS, Ground, To Imitate. — 1. Grind and 
mix white lead in # boiled oil and } spirits tur- 
pentine, and to give the mixture a drying qual- 
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‘itv, add sufficient burnt white vitriol and sugar 


of lead. The color must be thin, and put on the 
glass with a large size paint brush evenly. When 
anumber of panes are painted, take a dry duster, 
quite new, and dab the ends of the bristles on the 
glass in quick succession, till it has a uniform 
appearance. Li in till the work appears soft, 
and it will look like ground glass. hen the 
glass requires fresh painting, get the old coat off 
first by using strong pearlash water. — 2. Spirits 
of salts, 2 0z.; oil of vitriol, 2 0z.; sulphate of 
copper, 1 oz.; gum Arabic, 1 0z.; mix all well, 
and dab on the glass with a brush. — 38. Dab 
the squares regularly over with putty ; when 
dry, go over them again; the imitation will be 
complete. — 4. After applying a coat of white 
paint to the surface, take a bunch of cotton; 
wrap it in a piece of muslin cloth, and with this 
dab the paint evenly. 

IRON.—1. Take sufficient quantity common 
litharge, and place it over a fire in a shovel ; 
when warm, scatter over it a little flour of brim- 
stone, which will convert it into a blackish col- 
or, and which, when ground in oil, makes a good 
dark lead color. It dries quickly, gets hard, and 
resists the weather better than any lead color. 
— 2. Good varnish, 4 gal.; boiled linseed oil, 3 
gal.; add red lead sufficient to bring it to the 
consistency of paint. Apply with a brush. Ap- 
plicable to any kind of iron exposed to weather. 

METALS IN SALT WATER. — Red lead, 55 
parts; quicksilver, 30 parts; thick turpentine, 7 
parts; mix with boiled linseed oil to a proper 
consistency. The quicksilver must be thor- 
oughly amalgamated with the turpentine by 
grinding, and this mixture must be ground with 
red lead and more boiled oil. As little oil as is 
necessary to make the paint lay well must be 
used. To make the paint adhere more firmly, a 
previous coat of oxide of iron paint may be used. 

TOOLS.—White lead, ground in oil, mingled 
with Prussian blue, similarly prepared to give 
the proper shade, and finally mixed with a little 
carriage varnish, is an excellent and durable 
paint for farm machinery and tools. 

WATERPROOFING, Hot, for Metals.—Prepare 
the metal by cleaning it with turpentine or ben- 
zine; then apply 2 thin coats of a mixture of 
white lead, spirits of turpentine and carriage 
varnish, and follow at once with athick coat of 
carriage varnish and white lead. 

WINDOW SHADES, Transparent Painting on. 
—The muslin is spread on a frame and secured 
with tacks; then sized with a mixture of fine 
flour paste, white glue and white bar soap ; the 
soap rendersthe muslin pliable. A thin coat is 
applied, which is nearly invisible when dry. A 
coat of pure linseed oil, diluted with spirits tur- 
ante is then applied to the whole or part; 
ay it on quickly and smoothly to insure atrans- 
parent surface. The colors used are ivory black, 
ultramarine, Paris green, sienna, umber, verdi- 
gris, asphaltum, etc. The design is drawn with 
a small pencil with black or umber, after which 
the colors may be applied, more or less diluted, 
as more or less transparency is desired. In gen- 
eral, the brightest ale should be applied first, 
and the darker shades over them. The colors 
must be laid evenly, with soft brushes, and ifany 
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art be made too dark, scrape off with a stick 
berore the color gets too dry. The best designs 
consist of landscape views. Stencils will be use- 
ful in this work, in making corners of stripes for 
borders. 

WIRE WORK. — Boil good linseed oil with as 
much litharge as will make it of the consisten- 
cy to be laid on with a brush; add lampblack 
at the rate of 1 part to every 10 by weight of the 
litharge; boil 3 hours over a gentle fire. The 
first coat should be thinner than the following 


coats. 
Putty. 


GLAZIER’S.—Glaziers’ putty is made of whit- 
ing and oil. The whiting should be in the form 
of a very dry fine powder; it should be specially 
dried for the purpose, and passed through a sieve 
of 45 holes to the in.,and then be mixed with as 
much raw linseed oil as will form it into stiff 
pe: this, after being well kneaded, should be 

eft for 12 hours, and worked up in small pieces 

till quite smooth. It should be kept ina glazed 
pan and covered with a wet cloth. If putty 
should become hard and dry, it can be restored 
‘ by heating it and then working it up again 
while hot. 

INDESTRUCTIBLE, or FRENCH.—Boil 4 lbs. 
brown umber in 7 lbs. linseed oil for 2 hours ; 
stir in 2 oz. of wax; take from the fire and mix 
in 54 lbs. chalk and 11 lbs. white lead, and in- 
corporate thoroughly. The latter operation is 
essential. 

POLISHER’S.—1. A crude peroxide of tin, ob- 
tained by exposing metallic tin in a reverbera- 
tory furnace, and raking offthe dross as it forms; 
this is afterwards calcined until it becomes whit- 
ish, and is then reduced to powder. — 2. Another 
method is to melt tin with rather more than an 
equal weight of lead, and then to rapidly raise 
the heat so as to render the mixed metal red hot, 
when the tin will be immediately flung out in 
the state of putty or peroxide. The products 
of boththeabove processes are very hard, and are 
used for polishing glass and Japan work, and 
to color opaque white enamel. — 8. For use on 
carriages, mix dry white lead with Japan and 
rubbing varnish, equal parts, to the proper con- 
sistency, beating it with a small mallet to bruise 
the lumps. Keep it, when not in use, in water, 
to prevent it drying. 

EMOVING. — 1. Take 11b. American pearl- 
ash and 8 lbs. quicklime. After slaking the lime 
in water add the pearlash, and let the mixture 
be made of a consistence about the same as that 
of paint. When required for use apply it to both 
sides of the glass, and let it remain in contact 
with the putty for 12 hours; after which the 
putty will have become so softened that the 
glass may be removed from the frame without 
any difficulty. — 2. Run a red hot iron over it, 
and it will vert off easily. — 3. To remove old 
putty from broken windows, dip a small brush 
in nitric or muriatic acid, and. with it anoint or 

aint over the dry putty that adheres to the 
roken glass and frames of your windows; after 
an hour's interval the putty will become so soft 


that it can be removed without any difficulty. 

WOOD-WORKER’S.—1. Glue, 14 lbs.; resin, 7 
lbs.; linseed oil, 24 pts.; water, 5 pts.(moreor less); 
whiting, q. 8.3 4 1b. pitch is sometimes added ; 
melt the resin; add the oil (hot); soften the glue 
in cold water ; then dissolve it in hot water; add 
the glue to the oil and resin; beat together; add 
enough warm whiting to make a stiff dough. 
Oil the mold with sweet oil, and mold by pres- 
sure. The dough will not keep; it soon a 
so that it should be prepared only as required. 
— 2. Put any quantity of fine sawdust of the 
same kind of wood into an earthen pan, and 
pour on it boiling water; stir it well, and let it 
remain for a week or 10 days, occasionally stir- 
ring it; then boil it for some time, and it will be 
of the consistence of pulp or paste; put itintoa 
coarse cloth, and squeeze all the moisture from it. 
Keep for use, and, when wanted, mix asufiicient 
quantity of thin glue to make it into a paste; rub 
it well into the cracks, or fill up the holes in the 
work with it- When quite hard and dry, clean 
the work off, and, if carefully done, you will scar- 
cely discern the imperfection. —3. Slaked lime, 
1 part; rye meal, 2 parts; made into a paste 
with a sufficient quantity of linseed oil. — 4. 
Glue, 1 part, dissolved in water, 16 parts; when 
almost cold, sawdust and prepared chalk may be 
stirred in to the required consistence. — 5. Oil 
varnish thickened with a mixture of equal parts 
white lead, red lead, litharge and chalk. 


SIGNS. 

REMARKS.—Introduce into thesign a curved 
line or two, or section of a circle; it is pleasing, 
and relieves the stiffness of straight lines. The 
space between each letter in the same line must 
be equal. Each line of letters must begin and 
end at an equal distance from the side of the 
board. Never begin or end a line of letters with 
such words as and, to, for, with, etc., but let 
them come in between the lines of large letters. 
Always make important words, such as the 
name, business, etc., the largest, most distinct, 
and easily read. Never make any 2 main lines, 
that are near to each other in the sign, of the 
same length. 

CHANGEABLE. — Make a wooden sign in the 
usual manner, having a projecting molding 
around it. Now cut thin grooves into the mold- 
ing 1 in. apart, allowing each cut to reach the 
surface of the sign. In each of those grooves in- 
sert strips of tin 1 in. wide, and long enough to 
reach quite across the sign board. When all 
are fitted, take out the tin strips, and placing 
them edge to edge ona level table, paint any 
desired words on their united surface; when 
dry, reverse them and paint other words on the 
opposite side. Now finish your lettering as usual 
on the wooden sign board, and when dry, insert 
the painted tin strips in correct order in the 
grooves. This will present 3 signs in one, as 
viewed from different positions. 

COLORS FOR GROUND AND LETTERS.—Mix 
the colors for writing in boiled oil, and use for 
a drier gold size. 1. On an oak ground, orna- 
mental letters, in ultamarine blue, filled in with 
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Id and silver leaf, blocked up and shaded with 
urnt sienna. — 2. Gold letters on a white mar- 
ble ground, blocked up and shaded with atrans- 
parent brown and burnt sienna. — 3. On glass, 
gold letters, shaded with burnt sienna. — 4. On 
glass, gold letters, shaded black, on scarlet or 
chocolate ground. — 5. On rich, blue ground, 
gold letters, double shaded, black and white.— 
6. White letters on a blue ground, shaded with 
black, look very well.—7. On a purple ground, 
pink letters shaded with white. — 8. Mix ultra- 
marine and vermilion for a ground color; letters, 
white shaded with a light gray. — 9. Vermilion 
ground, chrome yellow, stained with vermilion 
and lake, for the letters, shaded black. 

GILDING ON GLASS. —The gold used is the 
ordinary gold leaf. Procure some fine isinglass, 
and place about as much in a tea-cup as will 
cover a dime piece, and then pour on it 
about 3 acupful of boiling water; before the 
water is cold add about as much spirits of wine 
as there is water inthe cup; thenstrain through 
a clean silk handkerchief, and the mordant is 
ready for use. The design must first be set out 
on a sheet of white paper, and painted with 
Brunswick black, so Hal it can be seen on the 
reverse side. This paper, with the writing re- 
versed, should be fixed at the edges or corners to 
the glass, the writing 1 a agi ener The 
glass having been thoroughly cleansed and 
rubbed witha silk handkerchief, the gilding may 
be commenced, the gold leaf being laid on the 
reverse side to that to which the paper is at- 
tached. The mordant is put on with a large 
soft camel’s hair pencil, and the gold leaf is lifted 
from the cushion and placed on the mordant 
with a tip, after having been cut to the required 
dimensions. If the line of writing is less than 3 
in. in height, it is advisable to gild the whole 
line, witLout paying any regard to the shapes of 
the letters, so that when the line is finished it 
will be a solid piece of gilding about the same 
height and length as the letters. The first piece 
of gold leaf should be placed at the beginning 
of the line, which is the top of the glass, an 
each succeeding piece below it, the different 
pieces just overlapping each other. If the 
pieces of gold do not meet, the interstices will 
probably show when the work is completed, and 
will prevent the uniformity of burnish. For 
letters larger than 8 in. in height, the gilding 
may be made to cover each letter, leaving the 
spaces between untouched. As soon as this 
pe of the gilding has been completed it should 

e leftto dry in a warm room, or placed before 
the fire, in which case it will be dry in a few 
minutes. When the gilding is perfectly dry 
and bright, it should be rubbed over gently with 
a piece of cotton wool. After the gilding has 
been treated as described, a flat soft camel’s-hair 
brush charged with the isinglass_ size should be 
eerie lightly over the work. To complete the 

urnish of the gold hot water is poured over the 
gilding, and this washes out any little specks 
which may pppoe on the front of the gold, 
enhancing its brilliancy considerably. The hot- 
ter the water poured over the work, the brighter 
the gilding becomes, but care must be taken. A 
second layer of gold leaf over the first is neces- 


sary to insure asatisfactory result. The second 
coat of gold is put on with the isinglass sized as 
the first; and as it dries, the gilding viewed from 
the front of the glass will present a rich and fin- 
ished appearance; the loose pieces of gold should 
be removed as after the first coat, by means of 
cotton wool gently rubbed over the work; an- 
other coat of size made hot may now be applied, 
and the gilding is ready to be written upon. 
Leave the gilding on for a day or two before 
writing upon it, because the isinglass does not 
get thoroughly hard, though to all appearance 
it is perfectly dry in an hour ortwo. There are 
several ways of transferring the outline of the 
writing to the gold. The most expeditious meth- 
od is to rub some dry whiting over the front 
side of the writing, on the paper, place this over 
the gilding, face downwar s, then go over the 
outline of the letters with a pointed stick or hard 
pencil. On removing the paper, it will be found 
that where the letters have been traced, the 
whiting has marked the gold. Having an outline 
of the writing or design, paint the letters with a 
sable writing pencil, and the ordinary Japan 
black used by coach painters. If on turning 
the glass round it should be seen that the Japan 
Wek deadens the gilding, or is perceptible in 
any way on the front of the glass, another coat 
of size should be passed over the gold to pre- 
vent the black from coming through the gold 
leaf. When the Japan black is hard, the super- 
fluous gold must be washed off with a sponge 
and warm water. When theJapanis dry, the 
edges of the letters may be cut sharp and true 
by passing asmall chisel along a straight edge, 
so as to trim the writing and make the tops and 
bottoms perfectly regular. All the straight 
lines of the letters may be thus trimmed, but 
the curved ones must he erfected with a writ- 
ing pencil. The softened colored thicknesses 
added to the letters are painted with the ordi- 
nary oil colors thinned with boiled oil and tur- 
pentine, the latter being used yee Three 
or more tints are generally mixed on the palette, 
with aseparate pencil to each, and these are 
softened with a larger sable pencil, and the out- 
er edges are cut up with a pointed stick guided 
by a straight edge, while the color is wet, and 
the superfluous color is wiped off with a piece of 
rag. By this means a sharpness of outline is ob- 
tained which the most skilful writer would fail 
to get by the mere use of the pencil. The sha- 
dow is put on as soon as the thickness is dry, 
and not being softened down, quick drying colors 
may be employed. (See Signs, To Gild, in 
BRONZING AND GILDING.) 
ORNAMENTAL DESIGNS ON GLASS. — In 
making scrolls, eagles, etc., on glass, some paint- 
ers put on the outlines and shades first, and then 
the gold leaf over all; another good way is to 
scratch the shades on the gold leaf after it is 
dry, and put the colors on the back of the gold. 
Silver leaf may be used in the same manner as 
gold, but it will not wear aswell. A very pret- 
ty letter may be made by incorporating silver 
with gold; take paper and cut any fancy design 
to fit the parts of the letter; stick it on the size 
before laying the leaf, allowing it to dry and 
wash off as before; then with a penknife raise 
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the paper figure, and the exact shape of the fig- 
ure will be found cut out of the gold letter; 
clean off; apply more size and lay silver leaf to 
cover the vacant spots; wash off when dry. 
SMALTS, To Use.—For a gold lettered sign, lay 
out on alead color or white surface the line of 
letters, and roughly size the shape of each letter 
with fat oil size. This must be allowed 12 hours 
to get tacky and ready for gilding. After the 
old leaf is laid and perfectly dry, mix up (for 
lue smalts) Prussian biue and keg lead with 
oil, adding a little drier. Outline carefully 
around the letters, and fill up all the outside with 
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blue paint; then witha small sieve sift on the 
smalts, allowing the sign to lay horizontally. 
Cover every part with plenty of smalts, and al- 
low it to remain unmolested until the paint is 
dry. Then shake off all the surplus smalts and 
the work is done. 

TINSELED LETTERS ON GLASS. — Paint 
ground work, on the glass, any desired color, but 
becareful to leave the lettering or design naked; 
after itis dry, take any of the fancy colored cop- 
per or tin foils, crumple them in the hand and 
apply over the black lettering, etc., after partial- 
ly straiyhtening them out. 
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COLORS.—Paper having a variety of colors 
should be rejected. Have regard to the uses of 
each apartment. The drawing-room should be 
light and cheerful; the parlor warm and com- 
fortable; and the bed-rooms cool and quiet, with 
neat patterns. The creamy, olive and fulvous 
tints, are suitable for the latter. Brilliant green, 
containing arsenic, and some kinds of glossy 
white, oxide of lead, should be avoided, as they 
have a pernicious influence on health. It is 
well, in selecting papers, to take into consider- 
ation what adornments in the shape of pictures, 
etc., are to be disposed on the walls; gilt frames 
show best on a dark ground, and dark frames, 
such as black walnut, etc., on a light ground. 
Pale tints will be found best. Rooms hung with 
scarlet are dismal and oppressive; they require 
also to be illuminated at «an earlier hour in the 
evening than lighter colors. 

DADOS, FRIEZES, ETC. —A dado, or frieze, 
tends to shorten the height of a room, and 
should not be used when the ceiling is low. In 
spacious rooms, with high ceilings, they may 
sometimes be used with elegant effect. A nar- 
row molding of wood can be fixed along the up- 
per edge of the dado, 3 or 4 ft. from the floor, 
and stained, painted or gilded; or a border of 
some aecided pattern looks well, especially in 
gold on a dark ground. The dado should be of 
a plain color, without decoration, and darker 
than the space above it. The frieze may be or- 
namented with patterns, arabesques, or figures. 
In some of the higher priced, the ground of the 
frieze is of gold, and figures employed in vari- 
ous avocations are placed upon it. Below the 
frieze, and separating it from the general sur- 
face of the wall, it is not unusual to have a nar- 
row band, bearing mottoes or maxims. 

DESIGNS. — Large, showy figures are not in 
good taste; no furniture will show to advantage 
with such patterns, and the size of the room is 
diminished thereby. Nothing should be chosen 
that appears extravagant or unnatural; choose 
simple designs, never such as are capable of 
distortion into unpleasant things. Diaper pat- 
terns are to be recommended. The division of 
the diaper should not be too large, especially 
for bedrooms. Strong figures have the effect 
of killing pictures or any ornament placed on 
the wall. In proportion to the absence of pic- 
tures, walls require a strong and elaborated 
treatment. 


Where large figures sre adopted, * 


they should be interlaced, and the colors blend- 
ed so as to soften the design. 

LINING.—Lining paper is to be recommended 
as aground for delicate paper hangings ; it adds 
a soft effect, an evenness, to a wall, and absorbs 
ate quicker. It is to be had in large rolls. 

ang without lapping. 

MEASURING PAPER. — English papers are 
printed in pieces of 12 yds. in length, and 1 ft. 
8 in. wide; hence 1 yd. in length contains 5 ft. 
superfi ial; therefore, any number of superficial 
ft. divided by 60 (the length 36 ft. & 1 ft.,8 in.) 
will give the number of pieces wanted. Amer- 
ican papers are 8 yds. long, and 1 ft., 6 in. wide; 
therefore, if the number of ft. contained in a 
room be divided by 4.6, it will show the number 
of yds., or by 36, it will show the number of 
pieces of paper required. French papers are 1 
ft.,6 in. wide, and contain 9 yds.; therefore, if 
the number of ft. required to be covered be 
known, divide by 4.6 for the number of yds., 
and by 41.6 for the number of pieces. 

PAPER, Old, To Remove.—Take a whitewash 
brush and a pail of water; wash the wall aH 
over, and the paper can be torn off in sheets. 
Care must be taken not to break the surface of 
the ground, lest there be a ridge that will show 
badly if the new paper has a light ground; if it 
is dark and the pattern is in arabesque, it will 


-not show. 


PASTING.—Lay the breadths carefully on the 
table, and bring the first piece just to the edge ; 
have the paste pail and brush at the right hand, 
and take a brush full of paste, and begin from 
left to right; double over the paper and pass to 
the left and finish,and double the balance; fold 
the longest part to commence with at the right 
top, to have the breadth plumb and match the 
pattern. With borders it is well to paste double 
and cut after pasting. 

REPAPERING. — When repapering, the old 
paper should be torn or scraped from the walls, 
as it has absorbed exhalations and gathered 
smoke and dust till it is very foul. If the paper 
around the bottom of a room has become soiled, 
it can be fixed so as to look nicely, as well as 
form a fashionable dado, by getting striped pa- 
per which harmonizes; if of a panel design, all 
the prettier. Cut it out in points around the top 
of the panels, and fit it as high as the back of an 
ordinary chair. When buying wall paper, get 
an extra roll to repair damages at any time. 
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CARVINGS.—Dissolve 2 0z. seed-lac and 2 oz. 
white resin, in 1 pt. spirits wine. This varnish 
must be laid on warm, and if the work is warmed 
also, so much the better; moisture and piel ete 
must be avoided. The carved parts of cabinet 
work are polished thus: Varnish with common 
wood varnish, and having dressed them off where 
necessary with emery paper, apply the polish 
used for. the other parts of the work. 

CLOCK CASES. -— Copal varnish, 2 lbs.; lin- 
seed oil varnish, 4.0z.; mix well, shake often, and 
place in a warm spot. The wood is prepared 
with a thin coat of glue water, and rubbed with 
fine pumice stone. In light colored wood, a 
light pigment, such as chalk, is added to the 
glue water; in dark wood, a dark pigment. The 
articles are varnished with the mixture, and, af- 
ter drying, rubbed with a solution of wax in 
ether, thereby receiving a high polish. 

COPAL. — Melt with gentle heat finely-pow- 
dered gum copal,4 parts; guna camphor, 1 part; 


with ether to form a semi-fluid mass, and then | 


digest with a sufficient quantity of alcohol. 
DINING-TABLE.—1 pt. linseed oil; 2 0z. black 


resin; 2oz. spirits nitre; 4 oz. distilled vinegar; 
’ ’ 2 | 


1 oz. spirits salts; and 2 oz. butter of antimony. 
The tables are to be washed on alternate days ; 
first day with boiling water; second day with 
the polishing liquid; third day with cold vine- 

ar. The tables assume a lustrous appearance ; 

ot dishes placed upon them without a mat will 
have no effect upon them, and any liquid spilt, 
will, if wiped dry, leave no mark. 


FRENCH POLISH. — Shellac, 3 parts; gum | 


mastic, 1 part; gum sandarae, 1 part; spirits 
wine, 40 parts; the mastic and sandarac must 
first be dissolved in spirits wine, and then the 
shellac; to do this put them into a bottle loose- 
ly corked, and place it in a vessel of water, heat- 
ed to a little below 173° Fabhr., until solution is 
effected; the clear solution may be poured off 
into another bottle for use. 

HORN AND TORTOISE-SHELL.—A very per- 
fect surface is given by scraping; the scraper 
may be made of a razor blade, the edge of which 
should be rubbed upon an oil-stone, holding 
the blade nearly upright, so as to form an edge 
like a currier’s knife, and which may be sharp- 


ened by burnishing. When scraped, polish. To | 


effect this, first rub with a buff, made of wool- 
en cloth, perfectly free from grease; the cloth 
may be fixed upon a stick, to use by hand. 
ITALIAN.—To produce the Italian polish, first 
saturate the surface well with olive oil, and then 
apply a solution of gum Arabic dissolved in 
spirits wine; the length of time for saturation 
will depend upon the state and kind of wood; 
so with the proportions of gum and spirits wine. 
Gum will not dissolve in aleohol or spirits wine; 
therefore pound it small and add as little boil- 
ing water as possible to dissolve it. When the 
gum is dissolved and cold, add to it spirits wine; 
but, as the polish should be applied hot, put the 
solution in a bottle corked loosely, and immerse 
the bottle in a pot or pees placed over the 
fire, till itis hot; be careful that the bottle be 


placed upon a plate, or on a wisp of hay in the 
water, or it will burst. This way of warming is 


| much the same as that practiced by carpenters 


to warm glue, and prevents the spirit evapor- 
ating. Let this application and the subsequent 
friction take place ina warm room; the propor- 
tions of the gum and alcohol being adapted to 
the climate and the height of the polish required. 

IVORY OR BONE. — These admit of being 
turned very smooth, or, when filed, may after- 
wards be scraped, so as to present a good sur- 
face. Rub first with fine sand paper, and then 
with a piece of wet linen cloth hipped in pow- 
dered pumice stone; this will give a fine sur- 
face, and the polish may be produced by fine 
whiting, applied by a piece of cloth wetted in 
soap suds. Care must be taken in this, and in 
every instance where articles of different fineness 
are successively used, that previous to applying 
afiner, every particle of the coarser material be 
removed, and that the rags be clean and free 
from grit. 

PLASTER CASTS. —1. Put into 4 Ibs. clear 
water 1 oz, pure curd soap, grated and dissolv- 
ed in a well-glazed earthen vessel; then add 1 
oz. White beeswax, cut into thin slices; when the 
whole is incorporated, it is fit for use. Having 


_ dried the figure before the fire, suspend it by a« 


twine and dip it once in the varnish; upon tak- 
ing it out, the moisture will appear to have been 
absorbed in 2 minutes; stir the mixture and 
dip a second time; this generally suftices. Cov- 
er from the dust 1 week; then with soft muslin 
rag or cotton wool, rub the figure gently, when 
a brilliant gloss will be produced. — 2. Take 


. his . . . 
| skimmed milk, and with a camel’s hair pencil 


lay over the model till it will imbibe no more. 
Shake or blow off any that remains, and lay the 
figure in a place free from dust; when dry, it 
will look like polished marble. If the milk is 
not carefully skimmed, it will not answer. — 8. 
Fuse 4 oz. tin with the same quantity bismuth, 
in a crucible; when melted, aaa 3 oz. mercury; 
when combined, take from the fire and cool; 
this substance, mixed with white of egg, forms 
a beautiful varnish for plaster casts. — 4. Stear- 
ine and Venetian soap, each 2 parts; pearlash, 


1 part; the stearine and soap cut small, and 


mixed with 80 parts solution caustic potash; 
boil 4 hour, stirring; add the pearlash dissolved 
in a little rain water, and boil a few minutes; 
stir until cold, and mix with more lye until it is 
quite liquid; keep covered up; remove all dust 
and stains from the plaster, and apply the wash 
as long as it is absorbed; when dry, rub with a 
soft leather. Should the surface not shine, <2 
ply another coat. This composition may be 
preserved for years. —5. Coat with melted white 
wax, and place them before a fire till the wax is 
absorbed; polish by friction. —6. First make 
smooth and free from grit with sand paper; ox. 
with linseed oil; when dry, French polish in the 
usual way. Ifa bust, or anything similar, is re- 
quired to be white, make smooth size with white 
size, and varnish with white hard varnish. 
RUBBER, Hard. — Remove scratches with a 


’ 
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smooth wet water of Ayr stone, and then polish 
in the lathe with fine pumice and a stiff brush; 
after washing the pumice off, polish it with whit- 
ing and a soft brush. 

AINSCOT. — Take as much beeswax as re- 
quired; place it in a glazed earthen pan; add as 
much spirits wine as will cover it, and let it dis- 
solve without heat; add either one ingredient 
as is required, to reduce it to the consistence of 
butter; when this mixture is well rubbed into the 

rain of the wood, and cleaned off with clean 
inen, it gives a good gloss to the work. 

WALNUT, Dark. — To produce a dark, dead, 
smooth surface, pulverize asphaltum; place it 
in ajar; pour over it twice its bulk of turpen- 
tine or benzole; put in awarm place, and shake 
from time to time; when dissolved, strain it, and 
apply it to the wood with a cloth or stiff brush. 
If it should make too dark a stain, thin it with 
turpentine or benzole. This will dry in a few 
hours. To bring out the grain more, apply a 
mixture of boiled oil andturpentine; this is bet- 
ter than oil alone; putno oil with the asphaltum 
mixture. When the oil is dry, the wood can 
be polished with the following: Shellac varnish, 
of the usual consistency, 2 parts; boiled oil, 1 
part; shake well before using; apply it to the 
wood by putting a few drops on a cloth and 
rubbing for afewmoments. This polish works 
well on old varnished furniture. 

WHITE.—To make this splendid polish, grind 
dry zine white with white varnish, which affords 
a glossy finish, to be laid on after the second 
coat. A more perfect surface may be obtained 
by covering the second coat with several other 
coats of hard drying paint, mixed with turpen- 
tine, Japan and litharge ; then rubbing with 
pumice stone, followed by a coat of polish white, 
and finished with a flow coat of white varnish, 
containing a little zine white. Although this 
requires more time and trouble, the result will 
compensate. When the last coat is to be pioaty 
the previous coat must be flat or dead, and a flat 
coat for finishing should be preceded by a 
somewhat glossy coat. 

woops.—1. The wood is first well smoothed 
with fine sand-paper, then covered with a thin 
coating of size from transparent glue, or thin 
shellac, to prevent the varnish from sinking in- 
to the tent 4 When dry, pour some varnish in- 
to a saucer; take a fine camel’s hair brush, and 
commence to varnish at one corner, gradually 
spreading over the whole surface. Take care 
that there is not too much varnish on the brush, 
otherwise an even surface cannot be obtained. 
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The first coating must be allowed to dry, which 
will take 2 or 3 hours; then sand-paper the sur- 
facesmooth. This done, with great care spread 
the next coat of varnish, always using sand-pa- 

er when the surface does not turn out smooth. 

he whole, when dry, may be rubbed well with 
a piece of worn woolen till bright and smooth. 
—2. To French polish, make the wood smooth ; 
then pour some prepared polish into a saucer, 
and some linseed oil into another; take some 
par of woolen rag, and roll them up into a 

all, covering them with a piece of linen drawn 
tightly over; the rags inside should first be sat- 
mee the polish, and the whole should be 
taken in the fingers of the right hand in such a 
way that the linen may be drawn tightly over, 
and may present to the wood a smooth, round- 
ed surface. Polish with free, circular strokes, 
and gradually traverse the whole surface; apply 
now and then a drop of polish and a drop of oil 
to the surface of the rubber. When the grain 
of the wood disappears, allow it to stand 1 hour, 
or until hard, and then sand-paper the whole; 
repeat the polishing until smooth. If dull 
patches appear, they may be removed by a few 
drops of spirits wine on anew rubber. — 8. Dis- 
solve, by heat,so much beeswax in spirits tur- 
pentine, that when cold it shall be thick as hon- 
ey. This may be applied to furniture or to work 
running in the lathe, by means of a piece of 
clean cloth, and as much as possible should then 
be rubbed off by means of a clean fiannel. Bees- 
wax alone is often used ; upon furniture it must 
be melted by means of a warm flat-iron; but it 
may be applied to work in the lathe, by hold- 
ing the wax against it until a portion of it ad- 
heres; a piece of woolen cloth should then be 
held upon it, and the lathe turned quickly, so as 
to melt the wax; the superfluous portion may be 
removed by a small piece of wood, when a hght 
touch with a clean part of the cloth will give it 
a gloss. A good polish may be given to ma- 
hogany by rubbing it with linseed oil, and then 
holding against it a cloth dipped in fine brick 
dust. — 4. (Dark.) Seed-lac, 1 0z.; gum guaia- 
cum, dragon’s blood, and gum mastic, of each, 
2 dr.; put in a bottle with 1 pt. spirits wine; 
cork diss: expose to a moderate heat till dis- 
solved; strain into a bottle for use, with } gill 
linseed oil; shake together. — 5. Take a piece 
of smooth pumice stone and water and pass re- 
peatedly over the work till the rising of the 
grain is cut down; then take powdered tripoli 
and boiled linseed oil, and polish bright. 
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REMARKS.—In meking the preparations for 
staining, it is of importance to powder all the 
dry stuffs previous to dissolving or macerating, 
and to purify all the liquids by filtration before 
use. Their coloring powers should be carefully 
tested before using, and the absorbent proper- 
ties of the materials to be stained should be also 
tested. It will be better to coat twice or three 


times with a weak stain, than only once with a | 


very strong one; by adopting the first mode, a 
particular tint may be effected, but, by pursu- 
ing the latter course, an irremediable discolor- 
ization may result. Coarse pieces of carving, 
spongy end and cross-grained woods, should be 
prepared for the stain by putting on a thin lay- 

| er of varnish, letting it dry, and then sand-pa- 
pone it completely off. Fine work requires to 
e oiled and slightly rubbed with th? finest sand- 


_? 
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paper. Thus prepared, the fibre will take the 
stain regularly and retain smoothness. When 
stain is put on with a flat hog’s hair tool, it is 
softened by a moderate application of a badger 
hair softener; the steel comb is used for streak- 
ing artificial oak, and the mottler is used for va- 
riegating and uniting the shadcs and tints of 
mahogany. Flannels and sponges are often 
worked with instead of brushes, but the imple- 
ments most serviceable for veining or ingrain- 
ing purposes, are small badger sash tools and 
sable pencils. 

BILLIARD BALLS. — Black. 1. Use nitrate of 
silver, dissolved in water, and expose the pieces 
to strong sunlight. —2. Steep for several days 
in a decoction of 2 lbs. logwood, 1 1b. galls, and 
then for a fewhours in acetate of iron. — Blue. 
1. Stain them green, and then immerse in « hot 
solution of pearlash. — 2. Boil in logwood de- 
coction and then in an aqueous solution of cop- 
per sulphate. — 8. Steep them in a weak solu- 
tion of sulphate of indigo, to which a little tar- 
taric acid has been added. The coal tar colors, 
though brilliant, are apt to fade. — Green. Steep 
in a solution of verdigris, to which a little nitric 
acid has been added, or in a solution of distil- 
led verdigris in acetic acid. Sal ammoniac is 
sometimes added to this solution. Do not use 
metallic vessels.—Purple. Steep ina weak aque- 
ous solution of terchloride of gold, or boil for 
some time ina strong aqueous solution of log- 
wood extract, and then add 4 oz. alum to the 
gal. of solution, and continue boiling until the 
ivory is sufficiently colored. — Red. Soak the 
pieces for a few minutes in weak nitric acid, and 
then in a strong decoction of cochineal in am- 
monia water.— Yellow. 1. Steep 24 hours in a 
solution of lead acetate, and, after drying, in a 
solution of potassium bichromate. — 2. Steep 
the pieces in a saturated solution of orpiment 
culpa of arsenic) in strong ammonia, and 

ry. The depth of color depends upon the de- 
gree of concentration of the solution. 

BLACK.—1. Boil 4 1b. chip logwood in 2 qts. 
water; add 1 oz. pearlash, and apply it hot to 
the work with a brush; then take 4 1b. logwood, 
boil it as before in 2 qts. water, and add 4 oz. 
verdigris and 4 0z. copperas; strain ; put in 4 
Ib. rusty steel filings; with this go over the work 
asecond time. — 2. (Hbony Imitation.) Mix u 
astrong stain of copperas and logwood; to this 
add powdered nut-gall; stain with this solu- 
tion; dry rub down well; oil; then use French 

olish, made tolerably dark with indigo, or fine- 
y powdered stone blue. 

BLACK WALNUT.—1. } 1b. asphaltum, 4 Ib. 
common beeswax, and 1 gal. turpentine; if the 
mixture is found too thin, add more beeswax ; 
if too light in color, add more asphaltum; a 
very little will make a great difference in the 
shade; varnishing is not necessary. A good stain 
for pine. — 2. Take 1 gal. very thin sized shel- 
lac; add 1 1b. dry burnt umber; 1 1b. dry burnt 
sienna; + 1b. lampblack; put these into a jug, 
and shake frequently till mixed; apply 1 coat 
with a brush; when dry, sand-paper with fine 
paper, and apply 1 coat shellac varnish, A good 


| 
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BLUE.—1. Into a clean glass bottle put 1 Ib. 
oil vitriol and 4 oz. best indigo, pounded ina 
mortar; take care to set the bottle in a basin or 
earthen glazed pan, as it will ferment; put the 
veneers into a copper or stone trough; fill it 
with rather more than 4 water, and add as much 
of the vitriol and indigo as will make a fine blue; 
let the veneers remain till the dye has struck 
through. The color will be improved if the so- 
lution of indigo in vitriol be kept a few weeks 
before using. The color strikes better if the ve- 
neers are boiled in plain water, remaining a few 
hours thereafter to dry, previous to immersing 
inthedye. — 2. Dissolve copper filings in aqua- 
fortis; brush the wood with it, and then go over 
the work witha hot solution of pearlash (2 oz. 
to 1 pt. water) till it assumes a blue color. — 3. 
Boil 2 oz. indigo, 2 lbs. wood, and 1oz. alum, in 
1 gal. water; brush well till thoroughly stained. 
— 4. Throw pieces of quicklime into soft water; 
stir well; when settled, strain; then to every 
gal. add 10to 12 oz. best turnsole; put the whole 
into a copper with the veneers, which should be 
of white holly, prepared by boiling in water; 
then let them simmer gently in the color, but 
not boil, as that would injure the color. 

BROWN.—1. Boil4lb. Vandyke brown and 2 
oz. carbonate soda in 12 oz. water, and add 4 
oz. bichromate of potassa ; or use a weak aque- 
ous solution of permanganate of potassa in wa- 
ter. Remove the varnish first with sand-paper, 
and varnish after staining. — 2. (Light Red- 
dish.) Boil 1b. madder and 4 Ib. fustic to 1 
gal. water ; brush the work, when boiling hot, 
until properly stained. —- 8. Hold the work to 
the fire, to receive gentle warmth; then take 
aquafortis, and, with a feather, pass it over the 
work till it changes to a fine brown (keeping it 
near the fire); it may then be varnished or pol- 
ished. — 4. Paint the wood with a solution, 
made by boiling 1 pt. catechu with 80 pts. wa- 
ter and a little soda; dry, and then paint with 
a solution of bichromate of potash, 1 pt.; water, 
30 pts. By a little difference in the treatment 
and by varying the strength of the solutions, 
various shades may be given to these materials. 
The colors will be permanent and will tend to 
preserve the wood. 

FLOORS.—1. The cheapest stain of any color 
is made with aniline colors, dissolved in hot wa- 
ter; some of these will fade, but yellow, red 
and brown, especially when covered with a coat 
of linseed oil, will lasta long time. Any shade can 
be obtained by mixing. — 2. Put 1 0z. Vandyke 
brown in oil; 3 oz. pearlash and 2 dr. dragon’s 
blood into an earthenware pan; pour on the 
mixture 1 qt. boiling water, and stir with a piece 
of wood; use hot or cold; smooth the boards 
with a plane, and sand-paper; fill the cracks 
with plaster Paris, and use the brush, not across 
the boards, but lengthwise, and coat only a 
small space at a time; when quite dry, size the 
floor with glue size, made by boiling glue in 
water, and brushing it into the boards hot. 
When dry, sand-paper smooth and varnish with 
brown, hard varnish. — 8. To strong lye of 
wood ashes, add enough copperas for the re- 


imitation of solid walnut; it may be used on | quired onk shade; put on with a mop, and var- 


pine and white wood. 
59 


nish. — 4. A kitchen floor may be stained of an 
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agreeable color by coating it with a mixture of 
5 lbs. French ochre, } lb. glue, and 1 gal. hot 
water; put on hot; when dry, cover with 2 coats 
boiled linseed oil. The floor should be made 
smooth before colored. For colors not given 
here, see other receipts in this department for 
staining in imitation of different woods. 

GREEN.—Dissolve 4 0z. best verdigris, and $ 
oz. each sap green and indigo, in 38 pts. best 
vinegar; put in the veneers and gently boil till 
the color has penetrated. The hue of the green 
may be varied by altering the proportion of the 
ingredients ; unless wanted for a particular pur- 
pose, leave out the sap green, as it is a vegetable 
color, and apt to change when exposed to the air. 

HORN.—(See same in VEGETABLE Dyes. 

iVORY.—(See same in VEGETABLE Dyes. 

MAHOGANY. — 1. Break 2 0z. dragon’s blood 
in pieces, and put in 1 qt. rectified spirits wine ; 
let the bottle stand’ in a warm pia’ and shake 
it frequently; use when dissolved; applied to 
common wood it will be an excellent imitation 
of mahogany. — 2. Take nitric acid, dilute with 
10 parts water, and wash the wood with it. — 
3 (On Beech.) Pulverized dragon’s blood, 2 0z.; 
rectified spirits wine, 1 qt.— 4. (On ae) 
Dragon’s blood, 40z.; alkanet, } 0z.; aloes, 1 dr.; 
spirits wine, 16 0z.; apply it with a sponge or a 
brush. — 5. Boil 4 1b. madder and 2 oz. log- 
wood chips in 1 gal. water; brush over while 
hot; when dry, go over the whole with pearl- 
ash solution, 2 dr. to the qt. 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS.—Black. In gener- 
al, when black is required in musical instru- 
ments, it is produced by japanning; the work 
is well prepared with size and lampblack ; ap- 
ply black Japan ; after which varnish and pol- 
ish. A black stain is sometimes required for 
finger-boards, bridges and flutes. The wood 
ought to be either pear, eee or boxwood; the 
latter is preferable; and if it be rubbed over, 
when dry, with a rag or flannel, dipped in hot 
oil, it will give it a gloss equal to ebony.—Blue. 
Into 1 1b. oil vitriol, in a clean glass vial, put 4 
oz. indigo, and proceed as directed in dyeing 
purple. — Crimson. Boil 1 1b. good Brazil dust 
in 8 gts. water, 1 hour; strain, and add $ oz. 
cochineal; boil it again gently 4 hour, and it 
will be fit for use. Tr more of ascarlet tint is 
desired, boil $ oz. saffron in 1 qt. water 1 hour, 
and pass over the work previous to the red 
stain. — Green. 3 pts. strong vinegar; 4 oz. 
verdigris, pounded fine; 4 0z., each, sap green 
and indigo, Purple. 1 1b. good chip logwood; 3 
qts. water; boil well 1 hour; then add 4 oz. 
pearlaish and 2 oz. indigo, pounded. — Yellow. 
A small piece of aloes, put into the varnish, 
will have all the desired effect. 

OAK.—1. Wash the wood carefully in a solu- 
tion of copperas, dissolved in strong lye, in the 
proportion of 1 1b. copperas to 1 gal. lye. When 
the wood is dry after saturation, oil it, and it 
will look fresh for a year or two, when it can 
be re-stained and again oiled. When not 
subjected to hard usage, the color may remain 
undimmed for years by oiling occasionally. The 
color may be put on with a short bristle brush, 
or the hands, being protected with thick buck- 
skin gloves, the wash may be applied with a 
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cloth, which will saturate the wood evenly. It 
will blister the hands if not protected. — 2. 
Prepare the wood with a solution of 1 oz. cate- 
chu, boiled in 14 pts. water; when dry, brush 
over a solution of bichromate of potash, 1 oz. 
to 1} pts. water. By varying the proportions, 
different shades may be had. — 3. Grind Van- 
dyke and whiting in turpentine; add a bit of 
common soap to make it stand the comb, and 
thin with boiled oil. 

PURPLE.—To 2 lbs. chip logwood and 3 1b. 
Brazil dust, add 4 gals. water, and after putting 
in the veneers boil 8 hours; then add 6 oz. 

earlash and 2 oz. alum; Jet them boil 2 or3 
10urs every day till the color has struck through. 
The Brazil dust makes the purple of a redder 
cast; it may be omitted ifa bluish purple is re- 

uired. — 2. Boil 2 lbs. logwood chips or pow- 

er, in 4 gals. water, with the veneers; after the 
color has well struck in, add by degrees, vitriol- 
ated indigo, till the purple is of the shade re- 
quired, which may be known by trying it with 
apiece of paper; then boil 1 hour, and keep 
the liquid in a milkwarm state till the color has 

enetrated the veneer. This will produce a bril- 
iant purple, not so likely to fade as the fore- 
going. — 8. Chipped logwood, 1 Ib.; water, 3 
qts.; pearlash, 4 oz.; powdered indigo, 2 0z.; 
boil the logwood in the water, } hour; add the 
pearlash and indigo, and when dissolved, it will 
give a beautiful purple. 

RED.—1. Put 1 oz. potash in 1 qt. water, with 
red sanders, 1} oz.; extract the color from the 
wood and strain; then add gum shellac, $ 1b.; 
dissolve it bya brisk fire. Used upon logwood 
stain for rosewood imitation. — 2. (Bright.) To 
2 lbs. genuine Brazil dust, add 4 gals. water ; 
pur in as many veneers as the liquor will cover; 

oil 8 hours; then add 2 oz., each, alum and 
aquafortis, and keep it lukewarm till it has 
struck through. — 3. Take 1 1b. Brazil wood to 
1 gal. water; boil 8 hours with 1 oz. pearlash ; 
brush it hot on the wood, and while hot brush 
the wood with a solution made with 2 oz. alum 
in 1 qt. water. — 4. An infusion of Brazil wood 
in stale urine, in the proportion of 1]b. to 1 gal. 
for wood; to be laid on when boiling hot, and 
laid over with alum water before it dries. — 5. 
Archil will produce a good stain, when used 
cold; if, after 1 or 2 coats, and when they are 
almost dry, it is brushed over with a hot solution 
of pearlash in water, it will improve the color. 
— 6. (Cherry.) Rain water, 3 qts.; annatto, 4 
oz.; boil ina copper kettle till the annatto is dis- 
solved; then put in a piece of potash size of a 
walnut; keep it on the fire } hour longer, and 
then bottle for use. 

ROSEWOOD. — 1. 1 gal. alcohol; 11b., each, 
red sanders, dragon’s blood, and extract log- 
wood; 4 1b. shellac; put the mixture into a jug; 
steep it till it obtains full strength; strain, and 
it will be ready for use; apply with a brush, 
giving 1, 2 or more coats, according to depth of 
color desired; then give 1 or more coats varnish. 
This stain is suitable for cane, willow or reed 
work, and produces a good imitation of rose- 
wood. — 2. Take alcohol, 1 gal.; camwood, 2 
oz.3 set them in a warm place 24 hours; then 
add extract logwood, 8 oz.,and aquafortis, 1 02.5 
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when dissolved it is ready; it makes a bright 
ground like the most beautiful rosewood. Give 
1 or 2 more coats, as desired. 

SATINWOOD. — 1. Take white for the first 
coating, light blue for the second, and dark blue 
or dark green for the third. — 2. Alcohol, 2 pts.; 
powdered gamboge, 8 oz. ground turmeric, 6 
0z.; steep to obtain full strength, and strain 
through muslin; apply 2 coats with a finesponge; 
sand-paper, when dry, and varnish or French 
polish. 

YELLOW.—To every gal. water necessary to 
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cover the veneers, add 1 Ib. French berries; 
boil till the color has penetrated; add to the in- 
fusion of French berries the following Jiquid, 
and let the veneers remain for 2 or 8 hours, and 
the color will be very bright: Reduce 4 Ibs. 
barberry root to dust, by sawing; put into a 
copper or brass trough; add 4 oz. turmeric and 


4 gals. water; then put in as many white holly 
veneers as the liquor will cover; boil 3 hours, 
often turning them; when cool, add 2 oz. aqua- 
fortis, and the dye will strike through sooner. 


——0. 
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REMARKS.—Japanning is the art of ree 
port wood, or metal, with a coating of hard, 

rilliant and durable varnish. The surface is 
colored or painted with devices, ete., as desired; 
next, covered with a highly transparent varnish 
(amber or copal); then dried at a high temper- 
ature (135° to 165° Fahr.), and, lastly, polished. 
Woodand paper are first sized, polished and varn- 
ished. Forplain surfaces, asphaltum varnish, or 
Japanisused. Lacquering is hee solution of shel- 
lac inalcohol, tinged with saffron, annatto, aloes, 
or other coloring substances. It is sometimes ap- 
plied to wood, but usually to metals to impart 
a golden color. This is done in 2 ways, called 
cold lacquering and hot lacquering. By the form- 
er, alittle lacquer is taken on a camel’s hair varn- 
ish brush, and laid evenly over the work, which 
is then placed in an oven or ona hot stove; 
the heat continued a minute or two to set the 
lacquer, and the work is finished. Care must be 
taken not to have the work too hot nor yet too 
cold, or the lacquer will not thoroughly set. 
By the second method, the work is heated, first, 
to about the heat of a flat iron as used bya 
laundress, and the lacquer quickly brushed over 
it in this state; the work then subjected to the 
oven for aminute afterwards, or not, as the oper- 
ator sees fit. The article, if small, vip hace this, 
having parted with most of its heat during lac- 
quering; if heavy, it retains sufficient heat to 
perfect the process. The greatest difficulty is 
to know the exact degree of heat, which cannot 
be attained except by experience, so different is 
the nature of the materials, the quality of differ- 
ent lacquers, and the effect to be produced. 
Varnish is asolution ofa resin in oil of turpen- 
tine, wood-naphtha, spirits of wine, or some 
other solvent, which, on evaporating, leaves the 
resin behind in a thin, transparent, highly pol- 
ished film. The resins most employed in making 
varnishes, are copal, mastic, demar, sandarac, 
cowrie, lac, amber, and occasionally elemi and 
anime, ‘The solvents used are oil of turpentine, 
spirits of wine, wood-spirit, cesininsen spirit, 
and lighter portions of the coal and _ petroleum 
oils. In manufacturing varnishes, if too much 
spirit is used, they crack in drying. To remedy 
this, oil of turpentine and linseed or poppy oil 
are added, to prevent hasty evaporation. 


AMBER VARNISH, Pale.—1. Amber, pale and | 


transparent, 6 lbs.; fuse; add hot clarified lin- 
seed oil, 2 gals. boil till it strings strongly ; 


cool a little, and add oil turpentine, 4 gals. Pale 
as copal varnish ; soon becomes hard, and is the 
most durable of oil varnishes, but requires time 
before fit for polishing. When wanted to dry 
quickly, drying oil may be substituted for lin- 
seed, or driers may beadded during the boiling. 
— 2. Amber, 1 1b.; melt; add Scio turpentine, 
3 1b.; transparent white resin, 2 0z.; hot linseed 
oil, 1 pt.; and afterwards oil turpentine sufficient, 
as above. Very tough. —3. Very pale, trans- 
parent amber, 4 0z.; clarified linseed oi] and oil 
of turpentine, of each, 1 pt..—4. Fuse 6 Ib. 
very pale clear amber, and add 2 gals. hot clari- 
fied oil; boil until it strings strong; remove 
from the fire and stir in 4 gals. oil of turpentine; 
allow poe of time before polishing. Amber 
varnish is suited for all purposes where a hard 
and durable varnish is required. The pale is 
superior to copal, and is often mixed with the 
| latter to increase its hardness and durability. 

ANTI-RUST VARNISH, For Iron and Steel.— 
Resin, 120 parts; sandarac, 180 parts; gum lac, 
60 parts; essence of turpentine, 120 parts; rec- 
tified alcohol, 180 parts. Pound the first 3 in- 
gredients; digest them by regular heat until 
melted; add the turpentine gradually ; after so- 
lution has taken place, add the alcohol, and fil- 
ter through fine cloth; keep in well-stoppered 
bottles. 

ASPHALT VARNISH. — Boil coal tar until it 
shows a disposition to harden on cooling; this 
can be ascertained by rubbing a little on a piece 
of metal; then add 20 per cent. of lump as- 

halt, stirring it with the boiling tar until the 
umps are melted; then let it cool, and keep for 
use. A very bright varnish for sheet metals, 
and is cheap and durable. 

BALLOON VARNISH.—Take india-rubber and 
dissolve it in 5 times its weight of spirits turpen- 
tine, keeping them some time together; then 
boil 1 part of this solution with 8 parts boiled 
linseed oil a few minutes; strain. Apply warm. 

BASKET VARNISH.—Take sealing wax, of the 
color desired; to every 2 oz. add 1 oz. spirit of 
wine; pound the wax fine; sift till fine; put it 
into a vial with spirits wine; shake; let it stand 
near the fire 48 hours, shaking often; then, with 
a little brush, rub the baskets all over with it; 
let them dry, and do them over a second time. 

BESSEMER’S VARNISH. — 8 Ibs. copal; 24 
gals. drying oil; 25 gals. oil of turpentine. They 
are made into a varnish nearly as directed for 
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Cabinet Varnish (which see), and afterwards 

mixed with 1 gal. slaked lime; then left 3 days 

to settle. The clear portion is then drawn off, 

and 5 parts varnish mixed with 4 parts bronze 
owder. 

BLACK JAPAN.—1. Amber, 12 0z.; asphaltum, 
puritied, 2 0z.; boiled oil, 4 pt.; resin, ee oil 
of turpentine, 16 oz. Fuse the gum, resin and 
asphaltum; add the hot oil; stir well, and when 
cooling add the turpentine. — 2. Asphaltum, 1 
lb.; balsam of capivi, 1 lb.; oil of turpentine, 
a The asphaltum is melted over a fire, and 
the balsam, previously heated, is mixed in with 
it; the mixture is then removed from the fire 
and mixed with the turpentine. — 3. Moisten 
good lampblack with oil of turpentine, and 
grind it very fine; then add sufficient ordinary 
copal varnish, and rub well together. 

LACK ROSEWOOD JAPAN.—The work must 
be grounded black, after which grind some red 
lead, mixed up as before dineetel, which lay on 
with a flat, stiff brush in imitation of the streaks 
in the wood; then take a small quantity of lake, 
ground fine, and mix it with brown spirit varn- 
ish, observing to have no more color than will 
tinge the varnish ; if too red, add a little umber 

round fine, and pass over the whole of the work 
intended to imitate black rosewood. If well 
done, when it is varnished and polished, it will 
scarcely be known from rosewood. Instead of 
umber, Vandyke brown may be used; it is more 
transparent than umber. 

BLACK VARNISH.—1. (For Iron.) Mix with 
a small quantity of oil of turpentine, drop by 
drop, oil of vitriol, until it forms a syrupy pre- 
cipitate which no longer increases in bulk; the 
mass is then poured over with water, stirred 
well, the water removed, und repeated as often 
as it shows a trace of acid on litmus paper; the 
remaining precipitate is then strained dry, and 
when required for use, a portion of it is placed 
on the iron (stove, etc.), and the stove heated 
and the powder burned; if too thick a layer, it 
must be thinned, and spread out with more tur- 
pentine, so as to give a uniform coating to the 
metallic surface; the residue left after burning, 
is then rubbed in with a rag dipped in flaxseed 
oil until the proper polish is acquired. — 2. 
ts niline.) Dissolve 63 dr., avoirdupois, of ani- 

ine blue, 1} dr. fuchsine, and 44 dr. naphthaline 
yellow, in 1 qt.aleohol; the whole is then dis- 
solved by agitation in less than 12 hours; 1 ap- 
plication renders an object ebony black; the 
varnish can be filtered, and will never deposit 
afterwards. — 8. hig Coal Buckets.) Asphal- 
tum, 1 1b.; lampblack, 4 lb.; resin, $ 1b.; spirits 
turpentine, 1 qt. Dissolve the asphaltum and 
resin in the turpentine; then rub up the lamp- 
black with linseed oil to a paste, and mix with 
the others. Apply with a brush. 

BLUE JAPAN.—Blue Japan grounds may be 
formed of bright Prussian blue. Mix with shel- 
lac varnish, and bring to a polish with 5 or 6 
coats of varnish of seed-lac. The varnish is apt 
to give a greenish tinge to the blue; whena 
light blue is desired, use the purest varnish. 

BRASS, Lacquer for. — 1. Turmeric, 1 02z.; 
saffron and annatto, each, } oz.; rectified spirits, 
lpt. Digest at a gentle heat for several days; 
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strain through coarse linen; bottle and add 8 oz. 
coarsely pulverized seed-lac ; place in a moder- 
ate heat, and shake occasionally till dissolved. 
— 2. Alcohol, 12 gal.; seed-lac, 9 lbs.; turmeric, 
1 lb. to 1 gal. of the above mixture; Spanish 
saffron, 4 oz.; the saffron is to be added for 
bronze work. — 3. (Gold Colored.) Alcohol, 36 
o0z.; seed-lac, 6 oz.; amber, 2 0z.; gum gutta, 2 
oz.; red sandal wood, 24 gr.; dragon’s blood, 60 
gr.; oriental saffron, 36 gr.; pulverized glass, 4 
oz. — 4.(Red.) Alcohol, 8 gals.; dragon’s blood, 
4lbs.; Spanish annatto, 12 lbs.; gum sandarac, 
18 lbs.; turpentine, 1 gal. 

BROWN LACQUER, For Copper Bronze.—23 
oz. shellac; 2 qts. wine spirit; 2 oz. gum san- 
darac; 4 0z. gum elimi; mix, and keep warm 
until solution is effected; then strain, and color 
with dragon’s blood and aniline brown to suit. 

BRUSHES, Varnish, Care of.—Suspend them 
by the handles in a tightly covered can, keeping 
the points } in. from the bottom and apart from 
each other. The can should be filled with slow- 
ly drying varnish up to 1-16 in. above the bris- 
i and the can kept in a close cupboard. 
As wiping a brush on a sharp edge will ruin 
it, the top of the can should have a wire solder- 
ed along the edge of the tin, and turned over. 
Finishing brushes should not be cleansed in 
turpentine. When taken from the can prepare 
them for use by working them out in varnish, 
and before replacing, clean the handles and 
binding with turpentine. 

CABINET VARNISH.—Fuse 7 lbs. fine African 
gum copal; when it runs freely, pour into it $ 
gal. clarified linseed oil; when clear, remove 

rom the fire, and mix 8 gals. spirits turpentine 

with it, and strain. If properly boiled, it will 
dry in 10 minutes; if boiled too much, it wil 
not mix with the turpentine. Used by japan- 
ners, cabinet and coach makers. 

CANADA VARNISH.—Clear ba!sam of Canada, 
4 oz.; camphene, 8 oz.; warm gently, and shake 
together till dissolved. For maps, drawings, 
ete., they are first sized over with a solution of 
isinglass, taking care that every part is covered; 
when dry, the varnish is brushed over it. 

CARRIAGE JAPAN.—40 gals. raw linseed oil; 
40 lbs. litharge; 20 lbs. red lead; 10 lbs. black 
oxide manganese; 2 lbs. white gum shellac; set 
the oil over the flre, and bring to the aoe 
point; add by degrees litharge and red lea 
alternately and slowly; add the gum, and when 
melted put in the manganese, and keep the 
whole in rapid motion from the time the oil is 
at 200° Fahr. until the making is finished; when 
cool enough to bear the finger in a moment, add 
from 20 to 30 gals. spirits turpentine. 

CARRIAGE VARNISH.—1. 8 lbs. second sorted 
African copal; 23 gals. clarified oil; boil till 
very stringy. }+ lb. dried copperas; } lb. lith- 
arge; 54 gals. turpentine; strained. 8 lbs. sec- 
ond sorted gum anime; 24 gals. clarified oil ; 4 
Ib. dried sugar of lead; } lb. litharge ; 5} gals. 
turpentine; mix with the first while hot. This 
varnish will dry hard if well boiled, in 4 hours 
in summer and 6 in winter. It is used for wheels, 
springs, and carriage parts of coaches, chaises, 
etc.; it is used by house painters and decorators, 
because of its drying quality and strong gloss. 
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— 2. 8 lbs. second sorted gum anime; 23 gals. 
fine clarified oil; 5} gals. turpentine; } 1b. ith. 
arge; }1b. dried sugar of lead; $1b. dried cop- 
peras ; boiled and mixed as before. When three 
runs are poured into the boiling pot, the driers 
put in, and well boiled, this varnish will dry 
hard in4 hours in winter, and in 2 in summer. 
Used for varnishing dark carriage work or black 
Japan, and by house painters for dark work. 

CHINESE LACQUER.—Chinese lacquer work 
is done over tin-foil, and consists of a mixture 
of 2 parts of copal and 1 of shellac, melted to- 
gether; when fluid, add 2 parts boiled linseed 
oil, and, when taken from the fire, add gradu- 
ally 10 parts oil of turpentine. If color is re- 
guired, gum gutta (or gamboge), dissolved in 
oil of turpentine, yields yellow; and dragon’s 
blood, dissolved in the same liquid, yields red. 

CHINESE VARNISH. — 1. Mix 3 parts fresh 
blood, deprived of its fibrin by beating with 
twigs or broom straws, 4 parts slaked lime, and 
alittle alum. Useat once. It is said that bas- 
kets coated with it are rendered water and oil 
tight, and that pasteboard to which it has been 
applied, becomes as hard as wood. — 2 Mastic 
and sandarac, of each, 2 oz.; rectified spirit, 1 

t. Close the matrass with bladder, with a pin 

ole for the escape of vapor; heat to boiling in 
a sand or water bath, and when dissolved strain 
through linen. 

COLORLESS VARNISH. — 1. Dissolve 23 oz. 
shellac in 1 pt. rectified spirits wine; boil fora 
few minutes with 5 oz. well-burnt and recently 
heated animal charcoal; filter a small portion, 
and if not colorless add more charcoal. When 
all color is removed, press the liquor through a 

iece of silk, and filter through blotting paper. 

‘his varnish should be used in a temperature 
of at least 60° Fahr., perfectly free from dust. 
It dries in a few minutes, and is not liable af- 
terward to chill or bloom. It is particularly 
applicable to drawings and prints that have 
been sized, and may be advantageously used 
upon oil paintings that are thoroughly hard and 
dry, as it brings out the colors with the purest 
effect. This quality prevents it from obscuring 
zilding, and renders it valuable for all kinds of 
eather, as it does not yield to the warmth of 
the hand, and resists damp. Its useful applica- 
tions are numerous, indeed to all the purposes 
of the best hard spirit varnishes. — 2. A com- 
mon lac varnish may be made by digesting 4 
oz. clear grained lac in 1 pt. spirits wine in a 
wide mouthed bottle, keeping in a warm place 
for 2 or 3 days, and occasionally shaking it. 
When dissolved, strain through flannel into an- 
other bottle for use. 

COLORINGS.—Blue.. Indigo, Prussian blue, 
blueverditer, or ultramarine. All these must be 
powdered fine. — Green. Verdigris, crystallized 
verdigris, compound green (a mixture of yellow 
and blue). The first 2 require a mixture of white 
in proper proportions, from } to %, according to 
tint. ‘The white used is ceruse, orthe white ox- 
ide of lead, or Spanish white. — Pearl Gray. 
White and black; white and blue; for example, 
ceruse and lampblack, ceruse and indigo; mix 
with the varnish, according to tint required. — 
Red. 1. Vermilion, red oxide of lead (minium), 
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red ochre, or Prussian red, etc. — 2. Dragon’s 
blood, brick red, or Venetian red, ete. — Violet. 
Vermilion, blue, white, in proportion as required 
to color the varnish. — White. 4 oz. copal; $ 
oz. camphor; 3 oz. white drying oil; 2 oz. es- 
sential oil of turpentine. Reduce the copal. to 
poner mix the camphor and drying oil; then 

eat it on a slow fire; add the turpentine, and 
strain.—Yellow. Yellow oxide of lead of Naples 
and Montpellier, reduced to impalpable powder. 
These yellows are hurt by the contact of iron 
and steel; in mixing them up, a horn spatula, 
with a glass mortar and pestle must be used. 
Gum gutta, yellow ochre, or Dutch pink, is 
used, according to the nature and tone of the 
color to be imitated. . 

COPAL JAPAN. — Copal varnish is one of the 
finest for japanning purposes. It can be dissolv- 
ed by linseed oil, rendered dry by adding quick- 
lime at a heat less than will boil the oil by it. 
Thissolution,with alittle turpentine added, forms 
a transparent varnish, which, properly applied 
and dried, is hard and durable. sed for snuff- 
boxes, tea boards, ete. It preserves paintings, 
reflecting light more uniformly. It is good for 
metals., Each coat of varnish must be dried in 
the oven. It can be colored; alcohol varnish 
will mix with any coloring matter. For white 
japans or varnishes, fine chalk or white lead is 
used as a basis, and the varnish coated over it. 

COPAL VARNISH.—1. Gum copal, 8 lbs.; 
linseed oil, 2 gals.; sugar of lead, 3 lb.; turpen- 
tine, 3} gals. Boil till stringy. — 2. Gum co- 
pal, 8 Ibs.; oil, 24 gals.; sulphate of iron, $ 1b.; 
turpentine, 54 gals. Good for house and sign 
painting. In making the above, melt the gum 
in asmall quantity of boiling oil, and pour grad- 
ually into the kettle containing the other oil, 
while boiling. When done, and cool enough 
not to ignite the turpentine, add it.— 3. Fuse 8 
parts fine African copal, and add 2 gals. clari- 
fied oil. Boil slowly 4 or 5 hours, until stringy; 
then mix with 8} gals.turpentine. —4. (Trans- 
parent Green.) A transparent green varnish is 
made by taking asmall quantity of Chinese blue, 
with about twice the amount finely powdered 
chromate of potash; stir these in copal varnish, 
thinned with turpentine; thoroughly grind this 
mixture, intimately incorporating the ingred- 
ients; otherwise it will not be ai gala A 
preponderance of chromate of potash gives a 
yellowish shade, and a deficiency increases the 
amount of blue. Thus colored, it produces a 
striking effect in japanned goods, paper hang- 
ings, ete., and can be made very cheaply. 

DEMAR VARNISH. — Gum demar, 10 parts; 
gum sandarac, 5 parts; gum mastic, 1 part ; di- 
gest at a low heat, occasionally shaking with 
spirits turpentine, 20 parts; finally, add more 
spirits turpentine, to give the consistency of 


syrup. 

FLEXIBLE VARNISH. — This is used for bal- 
loons, gas bags, etc. 1. India-rubber (cut small), 
1} oz.; chloroform, ether (washed), or bisulph- 
uret of carbon, 1 pt. Digest in the cold until 
solution is ae ries soon as laid on. 
Pure gutta percha may be substituted for india- 
rubber. —2. India-rubber, 1 0z.; drying oil, 1 ye 
Dissolve by heat. Very tough; dries in 48 
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hours. — 8. Linseed oil, 1 gal.; dried white cop- 
cae and sugar of lead, of each, 3 0z.; litharge, 
oz. Boil with constant agitation, until it 
strings; then cool slowly and decant the clear 
ortion. If too thick, thin with quick-drying 
inseed oil. 

FURNITURE VARNISH. — 1. Shellac, 1} Ibs.; 
naphtha, 1 gal. Dissolve, and it is ready with- 
out filtering. —2. Shellac, 12 0z.; copal, 3 oz. 
Dissolve in 1 gal. naphtha. — 8. Shellac, 14 Ibs.; 
seed-lac and sandarac, of each, 4 0z.; mastic, 2 
oz.; rectified spirit, 1 gal.; dissolve. — 4. Shel- 
lac, 2 lbs.; benzoin, 4 oz.; spirit, 1 gal. — 5. 
Shellac, 10 oz.; seed-lac, sandarac and copal 
varnish, of each, 6 oz.; benzoin, 3 oz.; naphtha, 
1 gal. To darken, use benzoin and dragon’s 
blood ; turmeric and other coloring matters are 
also added; to make it lighter, use Baad lae, 
though some add oxalic acid to the ingredients. 
It is insoluble in spirit or naphtha. For ordin- 
ary purposes the first form is best, while its ap- 
pearance is equal to any other. 

GILT ARTICLES, Varnish for—Gum lac, gam- 
boge, dragon’s blood and annatto, of each, 125 
parts; saffron, 82 parts. Dissolve each resin in 
1,000 parts, by measure, of absolute alcohol; 2 
separate mixtures must be made with the drag- 
on’s blood and annatto, in 1,000 parts such alco- 
hol; and a proper proportion of each added 
with the gamboge to the varnish, according to 
the shade required. 

GLASS VARNISH. — Fuse aaa 15 parts 
powdered quartz or of fine sand, 10 parts pot- 
ash, and 1 of charcoal; pulverize the mass and 
expose it for some days to the air; treat the 
whole with cold water, which removes the for- 
eign salts, etc.; boil the residue in 5 parts water 
until it dissolves. It is permanent in the air, 
and not dissolved by cold water.. Used to pro- 
tect wood, ete., from fire. 

GLASS, Varnish for.—1. Wax, 1 0z.; mastic, 
By asphaltum, } oz.; turpentine, $ dr. — 2. 

astic, 15 parts; turpentine, 7 parts; oil of 
spike, 4 parts. 

GOLD LACQUER. — 1. Put into a clean, 4 a 
tin, 11b. ground turmeric, 14 oz. gamboge, 33 Ibs. 
nonderd gum sandarac, } lb. shellac, and 2 
gals. spirits wine. When shaken, dissolved and 
strained, add 1 pt. turpentine varnish, well mix- 
ed.—2. 3 parts seed-lac; 4 part old varnish ; 
10 parts oil turpentine. This lacquer would re- 
quire no coloring ; but the precautions to a suc- 
cessful working would be those that have to be 
observed with all solid lac varnishes. — 8. (Deep 
Colored.) Best alcohol, 40 0z.; Spanish annatto, 
8er.; turmeric, 2 dr. shellac, 4 0z.; red sand- 
ers, 12 gr.; when dissolved, add spirits turpen- 
tine, 30 drops. 

GOLD VARNISH. — 1. Turmeric, 1 dr.; gam- 
boge, 1 dr.; oil turpentine, 2 pts.; shellac, 5 oz.; 
sandarac, 5 oz.; dragon’s blood,7 dr.; thin mas- 
tic varnish, 80z. Digest with agitation 14 days 


in a warm place; then set aside to fine, and pour | 


off the clear. —2. Dutch leaf, 1 part; gamboge, 

4 parts; gum dragon, 4 parts; proof spirit, 18 
arts. Macerate 12 hours; then grind. 
GRATES, Varnish for.—Melt 4 ibs. common 

asphaltum ; add 2 pts. linseed oil and 1 gal. oil 


turpentine. If too thick, add more turpentine. ! 
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GRECIAN VARNISH.—8 oz. balsam fir; 2 oz. 
alcohol; 1 oz. spirits turpentine. Mix together. 
GREEN LACQUER. — Add to pale lacquer, 
spate mixing, 6 oz. turmeric and 1 oz. gum gam- 
oge. 

GUN-BARREL VARNISH. — Shellac, 1} 02. 
dragon’s blood, 8 dr.; rectified spirit, 1 qt. Ap- 
plied after the barrels are browned. 

INDIA-RUBBER VARNISH. — 1. 2 oz. india- 
rubber, finely divided; place in a vial, and di- 
gest in a sand-bath with + 1b. camphene and 3 
oz. naphtha. When dissolved, add 1 oz. copal 
varnish, which renders it more durable. — 2. Di- 
gest in a wide mouthed glass bottle, 2 oz. india- 
rubber, in shavings, with 1 lb. oil turpentine, 
during 2 days, without shaking; then stir with 
a wooden spatula. Add another Ib, oil turpen- 
tine, and digest with agitation until dissolved. 
Mix 14 lbs. of this solution with 2 lbs. white 
copal oil varnish, and 14 lbs. boiled linseed cil. 
Shake and digest in a sand-bath until united in- 
to a good varnish. —8. 4 oz. india-rubber, in 
shavings; dissolve in a covered jar, by means 
of a sand-bath, in 2 lbs. crude benzole; and 
then mix with 4 lbs. hot linseed oil varnish and 
3 1b. oil turpentine. Dries well. 

IRON, Varnish for.—1. Take oil of turpentine 
and drop into it, drop by drop, commercial oil 
of mikeon the acid will cause a dark, syrup 
precipitate in the oil of turpentine. Keep add- 
ing drops of vitriol until the precipitate ceases ; 
then pour out the liquid and wash the syrupy 
mass with water, and it is ready. Heat the iron 
to be varnished to a gentle heat; apply the syr- 
upy product, and allow it to dry. — 2. Asphal- 
tum, 8 lbs.; melt in an iron kettle, slowly add- 
ing boiled linseed oil, 5 gals., litharge, 1 Ib., and 
sulphate of zinc, 4 1b., continuing to boil 3 hours; 
then add dark gum amber, 13 lbs.; boil 2 hours 
longer; when cool, reduce to a proper consist- 
ence to apply with a brush, with spirits turpen- 
tine. — 8. Dissolve in about 2 lbs. tar oil, 7 Ib. 
asphaltum and a like quantity pounded resin; 
mix hot in an iron kettle, care being taken to 
prevent any contact with the flame. When cold 
It i ready. Used for out-door wood and iron 
work. 

LINSEED OIL VARNISH.—Pour 25 lbs. pure 
linseed oil into an enameled iron pot which holds 
about 40 lbs. weight; then place on a moder- 
ately strong charcoal fire, and heat the oil 4 
hour to boiling point; inthe mean time rub 4 
oz. pure oxide of manganese in linseed oil; put 
this mass into a small vessel provided with a 
spout, and pour in drops into the boiling lin- 
seed oil, while being gently stirred with a wood- 
en spatula. During effervescence of the oil, the 
dropping in of the manganese must stop. As 
soon as the oil has settled, the dropping in is 
continued tothe last. The vessel is washed out 
with linseed oil, which is poured into the boiling 
oil. The varnish is now boiled slowly 1 hour; 
but if stronger varnish is desired, boil $ hour, 
or 1 hour longer. When removed from the fire, 
; cover with a clean plate, and let rest 24 hours; 

then carefully pour off into clean vessels; the 
| sediment and other residue are used for the pre- 
| paration of ordinary ground colors. The varn- 
ish, when poured into glass bottles, can then be 
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bleached by exposure to the sun and moon. 
Moonlight bleaches quicker than sunlight. The 
bleached is used only for the finest white oil 
and lac colors, and for dissolving fine copal lacs, 
as well as a drying medium for fine oil colors. 


MAHOGANY VARNISH. — Gum anime, 8 lbs.; 


| 
| 


| either alcohol or water. 


clarified oil, 8 gals.; litharge and powdered dry | 


sugar of lead, of each, 4}1b. Proceed as for body | 
varnish, and thin with oil turpentine, 5 gals., or | 


a sufficient quantity. 

MASTIC VARNISH.—1. Pale and picked gum 
mastic, 5 lbs.; glass (pounded small, washed and 
dried), 3 lbs.; finest newly rectified oil turpen- 
tine (lukewarm), 2 gals.; put them into a clean 


4 gal. tin bottle or can, bung down, and keep | 


rolling it backwards and forwards smartly on a 
counter or other solid place, 4 hours; when the 
gum is dissolved, the varnish may be decanted, 
strained through muslin into another bottle, 
and allowed to settle; if the solution is still in- 
complete, the agitation must be continued long- 
er, or gentle warmth applied. Very fine. — 2. 
Mastic, 4 lbs.; oil turpentine, 2 gals.; dissolve 
with heat. Used for pictures, etc.; when good, 
it is tough, brilliant and colorless; it improves 
by age, andshould never be used before 12 mos. 
old. Should it get “chilled,” add 1 1b. well- 
washed silicious sand, made moderately hot, to 
each gal.; agitate 5 minutes and let it settle. 
METAL, Polished, Varnish for. —1. Bleached 
shellac, pounded; placein a bottle of alcohol until 
some shellac remains undissolved; agitate often, 
and let it stand; pouroff the clear. This forms 
the varnish. Warm the metal surface and coat 
with a camel’s hair brush. If not transparent, 
warm the varnished surface before a fire until it 
becomes clear. Common orange shellac an- 
swers, and for large surfaces even better, as it 
is more soluble than bleached, and coats more 
perfectly, but care must be taken not to use the 
varnish insufficiently diluted. — 2. Digest 1 pa 
bruised copal in 2 parts absolute alcohol; but, 
as this varnish dries too quickly, it is preferable 
to take 1 part copal, 1 part oil rosemary, and 2 
or 8 parts absolute alcohol. This gives a varn- 
ish limpid as water. It should be applied hot, 
and when dry it will be found hard and durable. 
— 3. Mix equal quantities Canada balsam with 
clear spirits turpentine, until of the consistency 
of varnish, which can be determined by con- 
stantly shaking and allowing tosettle. This may 
be applied without warming varnish or metal. 


OAK VARNISH. — 1. Clear pale resin, 384 lbs.; | 


oil of turpentine, 1 gal.; dissolve. — 2. Clear 
Venice turpentine, 4 lbs.; oil of turpentine, 5 
Jbs.; mix. Both are good common varnishes. 

PAINTINGS, METAL, ETC., Lacquer for. — 1. 
Seed-lac, 8 0z.; aleohol, 1 qt. Digest in a close 
vessel, in a warm situation, 8 or 4 days; decant 
and strain. — 2. Substitute lac bleached by 
chlorine for seed-lac. Both are tough, hard and 
durable; the last almost colorless. 

PURPLE GROUND JAPAN.—Made by a mix- 
ture of lake and Prussian blue or carmine, or, 
for an inferior color, vermilion. 


oiled nut oil, laid on and dried, is a good meth- 
od to have the Japan not liable to crack; a bet- 
ter plan is to use this oil in the varnish given, 


When the | 
ground is laid on and dried, a fine coat of pure | 


| 
| 
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the first coat, after the ground is laid on, and 
which should contain considerable pure tur- 
pentine. Where oil is used for any purpose for 
varnish, it is the better if turpentine is mixed 
with it. Turpentine enables oils to mix with 
Alkalies have this 
roperty, also. 

RAISED FIGURES, On Japan Work.—Prepare 
amixture of whiting and size (some prefer the 
whites of eggs), to the consistency to flow freely 
from a pencil, the hairs of which must be rather 
long. Begin with a figure, or other part; do 
not do too much ata time; trace the outline 
with a free hand; then take a stick pointed at 
the end, dip it in the composition, and fill up 
the inside outline; continue to put more of the 
mixture on till it is raised sufficiently above the 


_ surface; let it get dry; then polish with a small 


camel’s hair pencil and clean water, so as to 
make it smooth and level. Care must be taken 
that the composition is not too thin, or it will 
spread beyond the bounds,of the outline, but 
just so thick as to drop from the stick. Some 
mix with the whiting flake white or dry white 
lead. This is an improvement for particular 
work. 

RED GROUND JAPAN. — The base of this 
ground must be made with madder lake, ground 
with oil of turpentine; this forms the first 
ground; when dry, a second coat must be ap- 

lied, composed of lake and white copal varn- 
ish; and the last with a coat of a mixture of co- 

al and turpentine varnish mixed with lake. 

ermilion or carmine can be used for red Ja- 
pan instead of lake. 

SCARLET JAPAN.—Ground vermilion may be 
used, but, being glaring, it must be covered with 
rose pink or lake, which have a good effect. For 
a bright crimson ground, safflower or Indian 
lake should be use , dissolved in the alcohol of 
which the varnish is made. In place of this lake, 
carmine may be used. The top coat of varnish 
must be made of white seed-lac, and as many 
coats given as may be thought proper. 

SHELLAC VARNISH. — 1 part gum shellac, 
dissolved in 8 to 4 parts alcohol of 92 per cent., 
mixed with 1 part water ; filtered, pressed, and 
the solution distilled until the alcohol is evap- 
orated. The gum precipitated from this solu- 
tion is dried on a water bath and dissolved in 
double its weight of alcohol of 96 to 98 per cent. 

SILVER VARNISH. — Gum elemi, 30 parts; 
white amber, 45 parts; charcoal, 30 parts; spir- 
its turpentine, 375 parts. Used in a heated state, 
the metal to which it is applied being heated. 

STOVE VARNISH.—Melt 4 lb. asphaltum, and 
add to it } pt. linseed oil, and 1 pt. turpentine; 
this will be enough for 4 grates. If too thick as 
it gets to the bottom, add more turpentine. I¢ 
is for black stoves, which must be washed clean 
of dirt and black lead, and when dry apply the 
varnish with a brush. 

TAR VARNISH.—1. (For Iron.) Place a con- 
venient quantity coal tar in small retorts, and 
heat until the oil commences to distil over; then 
let the retorts cool somewhat; when they are 
opened and a proportionate quantity of heavy 
oil of tar added, and the mixture well stirred 3 
then pour the mixture out, and the operation is 
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complete. Made in this way it is preferable to 
tar, and dries in from 24 to 48 hours. By incor- 
porating naphtha of the lowest quality (to do 
which the mass must be \ibsted, with the mate- 
rial made with light oil instead of heavy oil, a 
varnish may be obtained which will dry in 1 
hour or less. — 2. Tar, 2 gals. tallow, 1 lbs; 
melt; then add ground ochre, 7 lbs.; spirits of 
turpentine, 6 lbs.; mix well. By regulating the 
quantity of ochre, a very excellent chocolate 
paint for rough out-door work will be produced. 

TEA-TRAYS, Japan for.—First clean them with 
soap and water and rotten stone; dry by wipin 
and exposure to the fire; then get good copa 
varnish; mix it with bronze powder, and apply 
with a brush to the denuded parts; then set 
the tray in an oven at a heat of 212° to 300° till 
the varnish is dry; 2 coats will make it like new. 

TIN, Japan for.—Draw letters on paper to suit 
the piece of tin, having first cleaned it with di- 
luted alcohol and a piece of cotton. Take whit- 
ing and rub it over the back of the paper upon 
which your design is made, and lay it upon the 
japanned tin; next place a weight upon the 4 
corners of the paper; then, with a pointed piece 
of hard wood, trace the design, bearing upon the 
paper with the point hard enough to cause the 
whiting on the under side of the paper to adhere 
to the tin; after going over the whole you will 
have transferred the design in fine outline to the 
tin. Size with oil size, and when dry enough 
for gilding lay on the gore leafand dab it down; 
brush off the loose gold with a flat camel’s hair 
brush. 

TIN, Lacquer for. — Put 3 oz. seed-lac, 2 dr. 
dragon’s blood, and 1 oz. turmeric powder, into 
1 pt. well rectified spirits; let the whole remain 
14 days, but agitate once a day; when combined, 
strain through muslin. It is brushed over tin- 
ware intended to imitate brass. 

TORTOISE-SHELL be otras es by tak- 
ing good linseed oil, 1 gal. and umber 41b; boil 
together until the oil becomes brown and thick; 
strain through a cloth, and boil again until of 
the consistence of pitch, when it is fit for use. 
Clean the copper or iron plate or vessel that is 
to be japanned, and lay vermilion, mixed with 
shellac varnish or with drying oil diluted with 
turpentine, thinly on the places intended to imi- 
tate the clean parts of the tortoise-shell. When 
the vermilion 1s dry, brush over the whole with 
the above varnish diluted with turpentine; and 
when set, put into a stove to undergo a strong 
heat for along time; even 2 weeks will not hurt 
it. This isthe ground for snuff-boxes and tea 
boards, and the grounds can be decorated with 
all kinds of paintings that fancy may suggest; 
and finish in an annealing oven. 

TURPENTINE VARNISH.—Put 1 pt. turpen- 
tine into a bottle, with 4 lb. white rosin in pow- 
der; dissolve in a gentle heat, by placing the 
bottle in an iron pot surrounded by dry sand, 
over ® moderate fire. 

TRANSPARENT JAPAN.—1. Oil turpentine, 4 
oz.; Oil lavender, 3 oz.; camphor, 4 dr.; copal, 1 
oz.; dissolve. Used to Japan tin, but quick co- 
pal varnish is mostly used instead. — 2. Copal 
varnish, 35 parts; camphor, 1 part; boiled oil, 
2 parts ; mix. 
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VIOLIN VARNISH.—1. Rectified spirits wine, $ 
gal.; add 6 oz. gum sandarac, 3 oz. gum mastic, 
and 4 pt. turpentine varnish; put the above in 
atin can by the stove, frequently shaking till 
dissolved ; strain, and keep for use. If you find 
it harder than you wish, thin with turpentine 
varnish.—2. Heat together ata low temperature, 
2 qts. alcohol, 4 pt. turpentine gutnlch, and 1 
Ib. clean gum mastic; when the latter is dis- 
solved, strain through a cloth. — 3. Coarsely 
perecren copal and glass, of each, 4 0z.; alco- 

ol, 64 per cent., 1 pt.; camphor, 4 oz. Heat 
the mixture with frequent stirring in a water 
bath, until solution is complete; when cold de- 
cant the clear portion. 

WAINSCOT VARNISH. — 8 lbs. second sorted 
gum anime; 8 gals. clarified oil; + lb., each, 
litharge, dried copperas, and dried sugar of lead; 
0% gals. turpentine. Boil until it strings; then 
mix and strain. Where large quantities are re- 
quired, boil off the 8 runs in the boiling pot. 
Used by house painters, grainers, builders and 
japanners; it will dry in 2 hours in summer and 
in 4in winter. 

WAX VARNISH.—1. Take of pure white wax, 
11b.; melt with gentle heat; add of warm rec- 
tified spirit, sp. gr. .83, 1 pt.; mix, and pour the 
liquid out upon a cold slab; grind to a smooth 
paste, adding more spirit as required; put the 
paste into a marble mortar, make an emulsion 
with water, 34 pts., gradually added, and strain 
through muslin. eed as a varnish for paint- 
ings; when dry, a hot iron is passed over it, so 
as to fuse it and render it transparent; when 
cold, it is polished with a clean linen cloth. The 
most protective of all varnishes. — 2. Wax, 5 
07.3 oil of turpentine, 1 qt.; dissolve. Used for 
furniture. 

WHITE GROUND JAPAN. —Flake white, or 
white lead, washed and ground up with ¢ of its 
weight of starch, and dried; temper properly 
forspreading with mastic varnish. Lay on the 
body to be japanned; then varnish with 5 or 6 
coats of the following: Seed-lac, 2 oz.; gum 
anime, 8 oz.; reduce the gums to a coarse pow- 
der; dissolve in 1 qt. spirits wine; strain off the 
clear. The seed-lac will give a slight tinge to 
this composition, but it cannot be omitted where 
the varnish is wanted to be hard, though where 
a softer will answer the end the proportion ma 
be diminished, and a little crude turpentine add- 
ed to the gum anime to take off the brittleness. 

WHITE VARNISH.—1. Gum sandarac, 3 0z.; 
mastic, in drops, 1 oz.; gum elemi, $ 0z.; oil of 
spike lavender, 4.0z. Put into 1 pt. vial, and 
fill up with best spirits wine; let it stand in a 
rather Megs till the gums are dissolved; 
then pour off into a clean vial, and it is ready. 
— 2. (Imitation Ivory.) Take i oz. isinglass, 
boiled gently in 3 rt water till dissolved; then 
strain, and add flake white powder till it be- 
comes as white as cream. Give the box or carved 
wood 3 or 4 coats, letting each dry before the 
other is put on; then smooth it with a damp 
rag. It has the appearance ofivory. If, when 
mixed, it looks too white, a few grains of car- 
mine will a it a pink look, or use chrome 
yellow; either of these colors improve it. 


WATER-PROOFING, 
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VW ATER- PROOFING, 


AWNINGS.—Awnings can be rendered water- 
proof by plunging the fabric into a solution 
ae 20 per cent. of soap, and afterwards 
into another solution containing the same per- 
centage of sulphate of copper. Wash, and the 
operation is finished. 

CANVAS.—1. The oiled water-proof is usually 
prepared by saturating the dry fabric with a 
varnish prepared as follows: Boiled linseed oil, 
100 parts; wax, 15 parts; litharge, 3 parts; oil 
of turpentine, q.s. The oil is heated so as to 
melt the wax, which, with the litharge, is then 
incorporated with it, and the mixture thinned 
with turpentine. —2. 3 baths are prepared in 
separate vats, standing side by side. The first 
is made by dissolving simple sulphate of alum- 
ina (the commercial concentrated alum cake), 
in 10 times its weight of cold water. For the 
second, make a solution of equal parts of resin 
and palm soaps, in 30 times their weight of boil- 
ing water. The third bath consists of water 
only. Soak the fabric thoroughly in the alum 
bath: next pass through the soap bath, still hot, 
and finally rinse in the water bath. — 3. Satu- 
rate the fibres with soap, by boiling in strong 
soapsuds of Castile or curd soap; press out the 
excess of liquid, and steep 24 hours in a stron 
aqueous solution of alum; rinse in water, an 
repeat, if necessary. — 4. 93 gals. linseed oil; 1 
Ib. litharge; 1 1b. umber; boil together 24 hours; 
may be colored with any paint; lay on with a 
brush. 

PACKING PAPER.—Cover the paper with a 
resinous liquid; then paint with a solution of 
glue and soot, as, without this, the paper will 
later show blotches; when this has dried, the 
water-proof coat is applied. Put 23 oz. powder- 
ed shellac in 2 pts. water; bring to a boil gradu- 
ally, and add bo. powdered borax; while hot, 
any mineral color may be added, such as lamp- 
black, yellow ochre, red ochre, iron blue, or 
burnt umber. The liquid is now left to cool, 
when it is ready for use. The operation is per- 
formed with a brush. 

TEXTILE FABRICS.—1. Soap, 2 0z.; glue, 4 
oz.; water, 1 gal. Soften the glue in cold wa- 
ter, and dissolve it with the soap in the water by 
aid of heat and agitation. The cloth is filled 
with this solution by boiling it in the a ate sev- 
eral hours, depending on the kind of fibre and 
thickness of the cloth. When saturated, the ex- 
cess of liquid is wrung out and the cloth ex- 
posed to the air until nearly dry ; then digested 


5 to 12 hours in the following solution: Alum; 
18 0z.; salt, 15 0z.; water, 1 gal. It is finally 
wrung out, rinsed in clean water, and dried at 
a temperature of about 80° Fahr.— 2. Moisten 
the cloth on the wrong side with a weak solu- 
tion of isinglass; when dry, apply an infusion 
of nut-galls.— 8. Apply a solution of india- 
rubber, dissolved in oil of turpentine; then lay 
on acoat of another ca varnish, made 
drying by the addition of driers. — 4. 11]b. sug- 
ar of lead; 1 1b. alum; pound separately, and 
mix in a basin; pour 2 qts. boiling water on the 
mixture; let it stand 6 hours, and then bottle 
for use. Apply to the cloth with a sponge or 
soft brush on a table till well saturated; then 
iron it and hang up to dry. —5. Take 3 Ibs. 
alum, and dissolve it in water, and to it add 1 
Ib. acetate of lead, previously dissolved; let this 
stand till clear; then pour off the solution on to 
1 lb. glue, previously dissolved in water; heat 
up to 185°, and_ place the cloth in for } hour; 
take it out and place in running water; after- 
wards dry. — 6. Boil together 2 lbs. turpentine, 
1 Ib. litharge in powder, and 2 to 8 lbs. linseed 
oil; put on the cloth with a brush and dry in 
the sun. — 7. The following is for linen, hemp, 
and cotton fabrics: 1 1b. white soap is dissolved 
in 13 gals. water, which must be heated without 
raising it to a boil; 2} Ibs. alum are dissolved 
in a similar quantity of water; to this solution 
230z. gelatine are added, previously dissolved 
in water; lastly, the solution of soap is mixed 
with that of alum. Enter the goods and dis- 
tribute them in the warm (but not boiling) liq- 
uid; when impregnated, hang them up by one 
end, and allow the water to drain off. — 8. Cloth 
coated with linseed oil, to which a little wax 
and litharge have been added, will be waterproof. 

UMBRELLAS. — Dry tirst in a warm place; 
then apply a coat or two of a solution of 100 
parts paraffine and 5 to 10 parts beeswax in 500 
parts benzine. 

WALLS, Concrete.—Boil linseed oil 2 or more 
hours, until it forms, on cooling, a tough, vis- 
cid mass. If, while hot, or thinned a little with 
benzine, this is painted over walls, the compo- 
sition will form a water-proof coating. In boil- 
ing the oil, take care that the fumes do not take 
fire; but if they do, put a sheet iron, or tin, or 
a thick wet mat, or piece of carpet over the pot, 
to shut out the air and extinguish the flames; 
on no account throw in water; be provided and 
ready for the emergency. 


—o——_— 


Watt DEcorRATION. 


DISTEMPER.—Colors are said to be in dis- 
temper when mixed with size or gum and not 


Since colors prepared with size soon dry or set, 
the work requires rapid execution; and since 


with oil. Painting in distemper is sometimes|they may be seriously injured by damp and 
identified with fresco painting, but there is a| other causes, varnish the work if its durability 
difference. Fresco painting is executed upona|is important. Distemper. colors are applied to 
damp surface and distemper on a dry one.| plaster, and, toa large extent, to wood and other 
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materials. It is cheaper than oil, looks well,and, 
if protected, lasts long. The process for a wall 
or ceiling coated with plaster is this: Put some 
whiting into water, and when well saturated 
pour the clear water off. Grind separately in 
water a little indigo or ivory black, and mix it 
with the whiting. Then stirin strong warm 
size 3 strain while warm and put in a cool place; 
when it becomes a jelly it will be fit for use. If 
too much size is employed the color may peel 
off; for a first coat the mixture must be moder- 
ately strong. The plaster must be clean before 
covered, A second coat must be applied to fin- 
ish the operation. The colors, previously 
ground in water, should be cautiously mixed, 
and the shade tested by drying a little ona 
shingle or white paper; if too dark, add more 
whiting; if too hght, more color. Now add 
enough melted glue to fix the color hard, so as 
not to rise or wash up with your second coat, 
and test on paper or wood also. For Yellow, 
chrome yellow or different tints may be used. 
Buff or Drab can be got by a mixture of yellow 
ochre, red, blue, or black, and sometimes um- 
ber. Buffor drab colors may be produced by 
yellow ochre, chrome yellow, or raw sienna, 
intermixed with Turkey umber. For Green, 
mineral or Paris green are first class. Any good 
chrome green will suit. For Blue, use cobalt 
ultramarine blue, Prussian blue and verditer. 
For Gray, a composition of white, blue, red 
and black. For ed, vermilion, Indian red, 
Venetian red, lake, carmine. For Pink or Rose 
tints, a mixture of red with white; ifnot want- 
ed bright, use Indian red; if a rich color is de- 
sired, use carmine, lake, Venetian red, or ver- 
milion. For Black, blue black and the Frank- 
fort, or pure ivory black. For Browns for shad- 
ing, etc., burnt sienna, burnt ochre, purple 
brown, colcother,burnt umber, Vandyke brown. 
French size, for Gilding Ornaments, Ceilings, 
etc.: Mix thick glue to the proper consistence 
with a little pure honey; this imparts a beauti- 
ful color to the gold, and gives a splendid ef- 
fect to the work. Previous to using the distem- 
per colors, give the walls and ceilings, if new 
and clean, a good coat of paint, which should 
be mixed about # turpentine and 4 linseed oil, 
using as much Japan dryer as will dry it hard; 
be careful of gatas too much oil, as it will 
spoil the subsequent work. When distemper is 
applied to wood, it will bear almost any of the 
common varnishes; and when quite dry, a coat 
of linseed oil will render it almost equal to 
ordinary oil paint. 

FRESCO.—This method of painting is con- 
fined to decorating walls of buildings, and is 
executed by incorporating the colors with the 
still moist plaster, or gesso. The pigments are 
mineral or vitreous. While the ground is be- 
ing prepared, a drawing on paper is made of 
the subject, executed with a correct outline and 
with the wished-for effect properly shown. 
When the finished drawing is made the size of 
the painting, it is executed in black and white 
with ink or crayons; but it isnecessary to have 
a study of the subject is colors, and this is done 
on asmall scale. The pigments used are mostly 
minerals, ground and applied with pure water. 


WALL DECORATION. 


Withthe surface of the wall still wet, but firm 
and smooth, the tracing is laid over the portion 
prepared, and the lines of the drawing slightly 
indented on the plaster with a blunt point; or 
the lines have small holes in them pierced at 
intervals, and the design, thus pricked, is laid 
upon the ground and dusted with a pounce-bag 
containing fine dry powder, and the outline re- 
peated on the ground by the dots of powder. 
When the intonaco has become firm enough to 
bear the pressure of the finger the first washes 
of color may be put on. If the painting is to be 
large, only sufficient plaster is put on to serve 
for the part which can be accomplished in the 
time at the disposal of the painter, and this 
portion should end at the edges of some bold 
outline, as flowing drapery, a pillar, ete. A dif- 
ficulty with fresco painting is that the colors 
become lighter after the plaster dries. This can 
be avoided by putting a touch of color upon a 
piece of umber, which instantly dries and shows 
the color as it will be after the intonaco dries. 

STENCILING.—This is produced by applying 
color with a brush over a plate of zine or piece 
of stout card-board on which the design has 
been cut out. When the ground color is judic- 
iously chosen, and the patterns for “ wall pow- 
derings,” as iat are termed, are of satisfactory 
design, an excellent effect can be gained, and a 
clearer surface than wall-paper can yield may 
be obtained. Great attention should be given 
to obtaining harmony in colors. The color for 
the patterns should be “ flatted ” oil color. The 
patterns should be of a diaper character, of 
which examples are here given. In the illus- 


Stencil Patterns. 


tration the room has a shirting-board, painted 
black, with a narrow gold line run along the 
topmolding. The dado, 4 ft. high from the 
floor, is dark olive or sage color. 
84 with a border of small gold bead 
i4 at the top; above, to within 18 in. 
of the ceiling, the wall is stained 
with a dull orange yellow, pow- 
dered with rosettes of olive. The 
frieze may consist of some con- 
ventional fig- 
ure or floral 
pattern in sea 
green, white 
and deep red, 
with a few 
black lines; 
and if there is 
fany cornice 

above, it may 
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Tall Decor- 
ation. 


Stencil Corner. 
be lightly picked out in the primary colors or 


heightened with gold. Here A is the cornice; 
B, frieze; C, represents the filling in; D, shows 
the border; E, is the dado; F, gold molding; 
G H, skirting-board. A purple design on a 
citrine ground, or russet figures on an apple 
green, would also be in harmony. 

ia 
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PANDLES. 


CANDLES are either dipped, malded or rolled. 


The cheaper sorts of tallow candles are formed 


by the first process, and wax candles by the last; 
all the other kinds are molded. 

ADAMANTINE, From Tallow. — Melt together 
10 oz. mutton tallow; camphor, } 0z.; beeswax, 
4 oz.; alum, 2 oz. : 

BLEACHING WAX.—Stakes or posts are driven 
into the ground, and 2 ft. from the ground bag- 
clothes are stretched over them, or table-like 
frames are made from strips of cloth stretched 
over the frames in the same manner as a sack- 
ing-bottom is stretched over.a bedstead, care be- 
ing taken to fasten the ends of the cords to the 
posts sufficiently firm to prevent loosening. The 
wax ribbons are spread upon the cloth in a thin 
layer. It is important that the sun’s rays may 
have full play upon the exposed wax, but at the 
same time protected from winds. The ribboned 
wax is daily turned over, in order that fresh 

ortions may be affected by the sun; and should 
It not be sufficiently moistened by the dew or 
rain, soft water is poured over it. When not 
ereeeally becoming whiter, but continuing yel- 
ow upon the fracture, it is remelted, ribboned, 
and again bleached. The continuence of the 
bleaching varies, depending upon the weather ; 
often one exposure to the sun and air suffices to 
bleach it. Four weeks are generally sufficient. 
The bleached wax is finally fused into cakes or 
blocks, previously moistening the molds. As 
fast as the wax congeals, the cakes are thrown 
into a tub of clean, cold water, and then taken 
out and spread upon a packthread sieve for 
draining. Eventually, they are dried and pack- 
ed in boxes for the market, the loss being from 
2 to 8 per cent. 

BLEACHING AND CLEARING TALLOW.—Dis- 
solve alum, 5 Ibs., in water, 10 gals., by boiling; 
and when dissolved, add tallow, 20 lbs.; continue 
boiling for an hour, stirring and skimming; when 
cool, strain through thick muslin; then set aside 
to harden; when taken from the water, lay it by 
for a short time to drip. 

BOUGIES.—Melt slowly over a moderate fire, 
in a well-tinned copper kettle, 70 lbs.pure sperm- 


aceti; then add piecemeal and during constant 
stirring, 80 lbs. best white wax. By increasing 
the wax to 50 lbs., the resulting product is much 
more diaphanous; however, the bougies mold- 
ed of this mixture are not as durable as candles 
made exclusively of wax. They are tinted in 
different colors. For red, carmine or Brazil 
wood, together with alum, are used. Yellow is 
given with gamboge, blue with indigo, and green 
with a mixture of yellow and blue. Sometimes 
the bougies are perfumed with essences, so that 
in burning they may give an agreeable odor. 

COMPOSITE. — Malt together, over a water 
bath, 100 parts stearic acid, and 10 to 11 parts 
bleached beeswax; to insure success, the mix- 
ture must remain over the bath 20 to 30 min- 
utes, without being stirred. At the end of that 
time the fire is to be extinguished, and the fluid 
allowed to cool until a pellicle is formed on the 
surface, when it is cast direct into the molds, 
heated to the same temperature, with the pre- 
caution of avoiding stirring the mixture, which 
would cause opaqueness. 

DIPPED CANDLES.—These candles are made 
by stringing a number of wicks upon a rod, and 
dipping them in melted tallow repeatedly. The 
clarified and remelted tallow is poured into a 
tightly joined walnut or cherry trough, 3 ft. long, 
by 2 ft. wide, and 10 to 12 in wide at the top, 
gradually diminishing to 3 or 4 in. at the bot- 
tom. A handle is fixed on each end for easy re- 
moval, and when not in use closed with a cover. 
The operator commences by stringing 16 to 18 
wicks at equal intervals on a thin wooden rod, 
23 ft. long, and sharpened at the ends; then takes 
10 or 12 such rods and dips the wicks rapid] 
into the fluid tallow in a vertical direction. This 
tallow should be liquid, so that the wicks may 
be soaked uniformly, after which the rods are 
rested on the ledges of the trough, when, if an 
wicks be matted together, they are separated, 
and the rods so placed ona frame, having sev- 
eral cross-pieces, that the uncongealed tallow 
from the wicks may drop down; while this is 
going on, which continues until the tallow is 
solidified, the operator is preparing another 
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batch of rods. The fat in the trough, meanwhile, 
is so far cooled that in immersing the first dip 
again, a thicker layer will adhere to the wicks. 
When the tallow solidifies at the sides of the 
vessel, the temperature is the most convenient 
for the object in view. It is sometimes necessa 
to stir the ingredients to produce a uniform a 
mixture, and in such cases much care should be 
taken, so that no settlings be mingled with the 
mass, while, by the addition of hot tallow, an 
desired temperature may be obtained. The tal- 
low on the wicks between each Syne becomes 
so gradually hardened that, at the t ird or fourth 
immersion, new layers solidify; as a natural 
ee dipping, the lower ends of the 
wicks become thicker than the upper, to reme- 
dy which the lower ends are again put into the 
melted fat for a few minutes, when the heat di- 
minishes their dimensions. The dipping is con- 
tinued until the candles acquire the requisite 
thickness. The conical spire at the upper end is 
formed by immersing deeper at the last dip, and 
if, eventually, the candles are too thick at the 
lower end, they are held over a slightly heated 
folded copper sheet, so that the fat may melt, 
but not be wasted. 

HARDENING TALLOW.—To 1 Ib. tallow, take 
3 1b. common rosin; melt them together, and 
mold the usual way. This will give a candle of 
superior lighting power, and as hard as a wax 
candle; a vast improvement on the common 
tallow candle in all respects, except color. 

IMITATION WAX. — 1. Throw quicklime into 
melted mutton suet; the lime will fall to the 
bottom, and carry along with it all the dirt of 
the suet, so as to leave it as pure and fine as wax 
itself. — 2. One Ib. alum dissolved in warm wa- 
ter to each 5 Ibs. tallow; melt the tallow; add 
the alum water; let the water pass off in steam; 
run into molds. This will make the candles 
hard and look like wax. 

LARD.—Dissolve } lb. alumand } 1b. saltpetre 
in 4 pt. water on a slow fire; then take 3 lbs. lard, 
cut into small pieces, and put into the pot with 
this solution, stirring constantly over a moderate 
fire, until the lard is dissolved; then let it sim- 
mer until all steam ceases, and remove at once 
from the fire. If you leave it too long it will get 
discolored. These candles are harder and better 
than tallow. 

MOLDED CANDLES. — For molding, besides 
the common metal molds (a mixture of tin and 
lead), molds of glass are sometimes used. The 
former are slightly tapering tubes, varying in 
length and dimensions according to the size of 
the candle to be manufactured, and, when re- 
quired, are arranged in regularly perforated 
wooden frames or stands, with the smaller end 
downwards, forming the upper or pointed part 
of the candle. At this smaller end, the wick, 
previously saturated in melted fat, is inserted, 
filling the aperture, and, passing up the centre, 
is fastened perpendicularly at the upper end of 
the tube, to which is attached a movable cover. 
The melted fat is then poured in, generally with 
a small can, but a tinned iron syphon is better. 
It is requisite that the tallow should completely 
fill the mold, remain uncracked on cooling, and 
be easily removable from the molds. This can, 
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only be obtained-when the fat at the sides cools 
more quickly than that in the interior, and when 
the whole candle is rapidly cooled. A cool seas- 
on is far better; but a certain condition of the 
tallow, namely, that which it possesses at a tem- 
poe very near its melting point, is abso- 
utely necessary. Candle-makers recognize the 
proper consistence of the tallow for molding by 
the appearance of a scum upon the surface, 
which forms in hot weather between 111° and 
119° Fahr., in mild weather at 108°, and in cold 
about 104°. The tallow ‘is usually melted 
by itself; sometimes, however, over a solution of 
alum. The candles are easily removed from the 
mold the day after casting, to be cut and trim- 
med at the base. Molding by hand is a tedious 
operation, and only practiced in the small fac- 
tories; in extensive establisments, where econo- 
my of time and labor is a consideration, machin- 
ery is employed. 

ROLLED, or WAX CANDLES.—Made either by 
pouring melted wax over the wicks, or by ape y- 
Ing the wax in a soft state with the hands, and af- 
terwards rolling it smooth with a roller of pol- 
ished boxwood, upon a table formed of polish- 
ed walnut. They are then cut and trimmed. The 
first part of this process is conducted over cis- 
terns of melted wax, and the wicks are strung 
upon an iron hoop suspended from the ceiling. 

SPERMACETI.—This is usually mixed with 3 
per cent. wax or paraffine, to destroy its crystal- 
line structure; it is molded in the usual way 
with plaited wicks that require no snuffing. 

STEARINE. — Made of the stearine of stearic 
acid, obtained from tallow,in the same way as 
other mold candles. They furnish a superior 
light, and burn a long time. 

TALLOW.—First, the fat is eloped cutting 
machines are often used similar to the straw-cut- 
ting table; sometimes a thin, sharp-edged mince 
hatchet is employed, about 23 ft. long, held with 
both hands, and the fat, spread on a beech block, 
is chopped into pieces in all directions. A third 
instrument is a kind of stamp trough, with a 
muller, having a sharp blade in the form of an 
S. A more desirable instrument is the ordinary 
rotary sausage cutter. The fat is then placed in 
caldrons, made of cast iron and heated by open 
fire. These caldrons are covered with movable 
tin plate hoods, so adjusted that, by means of 
pulleys, ropes and counter weights, they can be 
raised or lowered, while, at the same time, they 
serve to carry off offensive vapors. Water is 
sometimes mixed with the fat in the caldrons, 
and is beneficial when the fat has been long kept 
during summer, and thereby lost moisture by 
evaporation. By “hig it raising the temper- 
ature in the pan, the fat runs from the cells, and 
the whole is kept boiling 1 to 1} hours. During 
the operation of melting and boiling, the ingred- 
ients must be stirred, in order to keep the fat 
and cracklings in agitation; otherwise pieces of 
unmelted suet, coming in contact with the sides 
or bottom, would scorch and acquire a brown- 
ish tint, of which the whole melting would nec- 
essarily partake. Scorched tallow is not readily 
whitacett For separating the melted fat from 
the cracklings, it 1s ladled off from the caldron 
into a willow basket, or a copper box, perforated 
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at the bottom with small holes, set over large 
copper coolers, and allowed to remain undis- 
turbed till all foreign matters have settled. Be- 
fore it congeals, it should be transferred into 
wooden pails. This operation is continued as 
long as the cracklings yield fat; and during the 
process the heat maintained at a moderate tem- 
rature, to avoid scorching. When the crack- 
ings begin to harden, they acquire a darkish tint, 
and hence are said to be browning. They are 
then pressed, and the fat thus obtained possesses 
somewhat of the.brown color of the cracklings. 
but not so much as to render it unfit for use as 
soap stock; it may be mixed with that which 
has spontaneously separated while heating. 
TALLOW, To Deodorize.—Mix 143 lbs. freshly 
melted fat with 5 dr. table salt and 15 gr. pow- 
dered alum; heat until a scum forms, which is 
to be separated; when the fat has cooled, it is 
washed with water to remove the salt, and then 
heated gently until the water is evaporated. 
TAPERS. — These are of various degrees of 
thickness, not made of pure wax, but of wax 
{usually vegetable wax) and tallow, the latter 
being added to give flexibility. When required 
to be colored, resin and turpentine are added 
to the tallow. 
WICKS. — The wicks of tallow candles are 
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made of the rovings of Turkey skein cotton, 4 
or more of which, according to the intended 
thickness of the wick, are wound on a reel, from 
which they are again run off and cut into prop- 
er lengths. Latterly, wicks of best candles have 
been made so that they do not require snuffiing. 
This is effected by causing the wick to bend 
over, and its end to fall outside the fame, where 


it is exposed to the oem of theair, This bend- 
ing over is variously brought about, by twisting 
the wick with one strand shorter than the rest, 
which, being slightly stretched during molding, 
contracts again and bends the wick when the 
fat melts; and by plaiting the cotton into a flat 
wick, which naturally takes the required curve ; 
such a wick is generally dipped in a solution of 
borax, which preserves it from being acted up- 
on by the flame except at its extreme point at 
theedge of the flame. A very fine wire is some- 
times included in the plaited wick. The wicks 
of candles should be free from inequalities, as 
wellas from adhering particles of cotton, the 
presence of all of which are the cause of gutter- 
ing. The finer the thread of which wick is com- 
posed, the more complete will be the combus- 
tion. Unless the above precautions are attended 
to, in selecting the wick, it will not be entirely 
consumed. 
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REMARKS.—AII soap is a compound in defin- 
ite proportions of some oil, fat or resin, with a 
saponifying base, which must be alkaline if in- 
tended for cleansing purposes. Fats are com- 
posed of a solid substance, called stearine, and 
a liquid one called oleine. When either of these 
is boiled with a strong solution of caustic potash 
or soda, a remarkable change takes place, called 
saponification. The product is a viscid, hom- 
ogeneous and transparent mass, soluble in warm 
water, and partially so in cold, but insoluble in 
saline solutions. The basis of scented or toilet 
soaps is good soap of the ordinary kinds, either 
soft or hard, which is remelted and perfumed. 
The soaps are first reduced to shavings; these 
are put in a copper pan with a water bath; if 
the soaps are new they will melt on application 
of heat; but, i? they are old, a little water is add- 
ed; when the fusion is complete, some perfume, 
and, if required, some coloring matter, are added, 
and the soap is then poured into molds. Cheap 
scented soaps contain a very large proportion of 
yellow soap or of common esd 
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BEEF TALLOW.—This is mostly used; it has 
a yellow tint, due to coloring matter, separable 
by several washings in hot water; firm, brittle, 
but not so white as mutton suet. That render- 
ed by steam is generally the whitest. 

BONE FAT.—Bones contain about 5 per cent. 
of fat, brownish white in color, and of an oily 
consistency. Only fresh bones are adapted for 
the extraction of fat. They are generally split 


up lengthwise by a hatchet, boiled in water, b 

means of which the fat is extracted, decanted, 
and filtered. For purifying bone fat, melt the 
fat and asmall quantity of saltpetre together, 
and afterwards add sufficient sulphuric acid to 
decompose the latter. The mass scums much, 
becomes of a light yellow color, loses its noxious 


smell, and furnishes a fat well adapted for soaps. 

COCOANUT OIL. — Six fatty acids have been 
discovered in the cocoa butter; most of which 
being solids accounts for the great firmness of 


the soaps it forms. This fat is also remarkable 
as uniting with soda lyes in any proportion, 
without separating from them. Owing to this 
! property, this fat is used in large quantities for 
| the making of filled soaps. It is very slow to 
unite with lye by itself; it is, therefore, usuall 

applied in combination with tallow or palm oil, 
increasing their emollient properties, and also 
giving to the tallow soaps a brilliant whiteness. 

FISH OIL.—Fish oil is used as a burning fluid, 
for ae soft soaps, and for adulterating oth- 
er oils. 

GREASE, To Preserve. — Boil all the scraps, 
rinds, and bones, in a weak lye, and the purer 
grease in clear water ; let the mixture cool, take 
off the cake of grease, and strain it; it is well 
to do this occasionally, as you save it; for when 
kept a long time, impure grease becomes offen- 
sive. Dry offall the water before laying away. 

HORSE FAT.—The soap made from horse fat, 
after several successive boilings, is white and 
firm; but, owing to its peculiar odor, it can 
only be acipleved in the preparation of palm 
and rosin soaps. 

LARD.—Lard is an excellent material for soap 
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manufacturers; it forms a white, sweet, and 
pure soap. For the purpose of rendering it more 
frothing, it is saponified either with tallow or 
cocoanut oil. 

LYE. —1. The potash lye is used for making 
soft soap, and in domestic practice is generally 
obtained by filtering water through a mixture 
of 19 parts hard wood ashes and 1 of freshly slak- 
ed lime. — 2. When woodashes cannot conven- 
iently be had, it is usual for soap manufacturers 
to use equal quantities of freshly slaked lime, 
and sal soda, soda ash or caustic soda, using wa- 
ter enough to give the lye sufficient strength to 
support a fresh egg. It must be strong. The so- 
lution can be effected by heat, or stirring, finall 
drawing off, or baling out the liquid clear of sedi- 
ment, previously throwing in salt and giving 
time for sediment to settle. 1 ton of yellow soap 
will require about 1,000 Ibs. tallow and 850 lbs. 
resin, with lye sufficient. The same quantity of 
white soap will require nearly 1,300 Ibs. tallow, 
boiling in every case with the prope: quantity of 
lye, until it forms a perfectly homogeneous mass 
by a perfect blending of the component parts ; 
when it is poured out into suitable frames to 
harden. It is afterwards cut up into bars b 
means of wires to which handles are attached, 
and then piled to dry. 

MUTTON TALLOW._This, saponified with so- 
da lye, yields a beautiful white soap, but bein 
rich in stearine it is liable to become too hard. 
In order to-obtain a more unctuous product, it is 
mixed with 20 per cent. of lard or cocoanut oil, 
whereby asuperior soap is obtained. 

OLIVE OIL. — There are 8 kinds, namely, the 
virgin oil, obtained by a gentle pressure of the 
fruit; a second kind, gained by submitting them 
to the action of hot water and pressing them be- 
tween metallic plates previously heated; and 
the third, an inferior kind, is the product of this 
residuum when boiled in water.. Only the two 
latter serve in the manufacture of soaps; they 
yield an excellent soap, esteemed for its agree- 
able odor, It is extensively used by soap man- 
ufacturers in Marseilles and for Windsor soap. 

PALM OIL.—This is of an orange color, and 
when not rancid, ofa violet odor. Palm oil is 
employed both in the bleached and in the natur- 
al state. Bleached, it produces a soap of beau- 
tiful whiteness, and rich with the characteristic 
odor of the oil. 

POPPY OIL. —Is whitish yellow, of an al- 
mond taste, and is especially used for the manu- 
facture of soft soaps; in France it is employed 
with tallow for the manufacture of an imitation 
Marseilles soap. 

SODA. — Soda is of more importance to the 
raanufacturer of soap than potash, because he 
could not make hard soap without it. The 
amount of native soda is decreasing and inade- 
quate to supply the demand. A small quantity 
is produced by the incineration of certain plants, 
but the largest portion now used is acquired 
from the transformation of salt. The best qual- 
ity of native soda is generally imported from 
Spain and the Levant, and known as barilla. It 
contains from 15 to 80 per cent. of carbonate 
with a little sulphuret, and is mixed with sulphate 
and muriate of soda. It is considered superior 
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to the artificial, as the hard soap made with it is 
found to be less brittle and more plastic. 

SODA ASH.—The method of manufacturing 
soda ash is based upon the preparation of sulph- 
ate of soda from salt, its transformation into 
crude carbonate of soda, designated black ash, 
and the purification of the crude soda by lixivia- 
tion, evaporation, and calcination. The product 
obtained is white ash, or soda ash. 

SODA, Caustic.—This can be purchased either 
as a solid oraliquid. In the latter state it is called 
concentrated lye, and soapmakers find it a con- 
venient commodity, as it saves the trouble of 
preparing it. A certain weight of caustic soda 
represents a larger amount of soda combining 
with the fats than the ordinary soda. Both red 
and white are of equal value, for when the red 
caustic soda is dissolved, the coloring matter gen- 
ly settles at the bottom, and liquid becomes 
clear. 

SPERM OIL.—Found in commerce bleached 
and unbleached, the latter having a brownish 
appearance and disagreeable odor. It is easily 
saponified, and the resulting soap is readily sol» 
uble in water. 


LAUNDRY SOAPS. 

CALIFORNIA.—For large bars of yellow soap. 
2 lbs. sal soda; 3 oz. borax; 1 oz. liquid ammo- 
nia; shave the soap in thin slices; put into 8 
qts. rain-water; when the soap is nearly dis- 
solved, add the borax and sal soda; stir till all 
is melted; pour it into a large tub or shallow 
pan; when nearly cool add the ammonia slowly, 
mixing it well; let stand a day or two; then cut 
into bars, and dry in a warm place. Excellent 
for all household purposes. 

CHEMICAL..—1. Pour 12 qts. soft boiling water 
on 5 lbs. unslacked lime, then dissolve 5 Ibs. 
washing soda in 12 qts. soft boiling water ; mix 
the two together and let them remain so 12 to 24 
hours, for chemicalizing; now pour off the clear 
liquid, being careful not to disturb the sediment ; 
add to the liquid 3 lbs. clarified grease and 4 oz. 
rosin; boil together 1 hour; pour out to cool, 
and cut in bars. —2. Powdered Fuller’s earth, H 
0z.3 just moisten with spirits turpentine ; ad 
salts tartar, 4 0z.; best potash, $ 0z.; work the 
whole into a paste with a littlesoap. Excellent 
for removing grease spots. 

ENGLISH BAR.—6 gals. soft water ; 6 lbs. good 
stone lime; 20 Ibs. sal soda; 4 oz. borax; 15 lbs. 
fat (tallow is best); 10 lbs. pulverized rosin, and 
4 oz. beeswax; put the water in a kettle on the 
fire ; when nearly boiling add the lime and soda; 
when these are dissolved, add the borax; boil 
gently; stir until dissolved, then add the fat, 
rosin, and beeswax; boil gently until it shows 
flaky on the stick, then pour into molds. 

ERASIVE.—1. A genuine erasive soap that wilt 
remove grease and stains from clothing, is made 
as follows: 2 lbs. good Castile soap ; $ 1b. car- 
bonate of potash, dissolved in } pt. hot water; 
cut the soap in thin slices ; boil with potash un- 
til it is thick enough to mold in cakes; add al- 
cohol, 4.0z.; camphor, } 0z.; hartshorn, $ 0z.; col- 
or with 3 oz. pulverized charcoal.-- 2. Take 6 
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Ibs. good white soap, 1 ox-gall, and the whites of 
4 eggs; put them into a mortar with 2 Ibs. cal- 
cined and powdered alum; grind together thor- 
oughly, and put the mortar in a damp place for 
24 hours. By that time the mixture should be 
a thick paste, which must be worked into cakes. 
If at the end of 24 hours it is not a thick paste, 
put it in a dry place until it has hardened; then 
cut anew and grind again in the mortar. 

EXCELLENT HOUSEHOLD.—1. When the boil- 
ing lye will strip a feather clean, put in 2 gals. 
lye, 14 Ibs. clean grease; boil it(trying whetlLer 
it has enough of grease with a feather), until it 
becomes thick; then throw in 1 pt. salt and 5 
lbs. borax, to 4 gals. soap; boil it awhile long- 
er; and set it off tocool; when hard, cut in bars, 
scrape off the sediment from the bottom, and put 
it ona shelf to drain. The lye, etc., at the bot- 
tom of the kettle answers for rough scouring, 
but it is more useful on the garden. —2. Take 
83 lbs. unslacked lime, 6 Ibs. washing soda, 4 
pailfuls soft water, boiling hot, turned over the 
soda and lime; let it stand over night. In the 
morning pour it off; then put in 6 lbs. tallow and 
boil 13 hours, stirring occasionally ; then put in 

‘1 pailful cold water and boil $ hour; then put 
in two handfuls salt, and let it stand until cold; 
cut into bars and dry. — 3. Take 5 lbs. Castile 
soap, cut fine; 1 pt. alcohol; 1 pt. soft water ; 2 
oz. aquafortis ; if oz. lampblack; 2 0z. saltpe- 
ter; 80z. potash; 1 oz. camphor, and 4 oz. cin- 
namon, in powder ; first dissolve the soap, pot- 
ash, and ns eter by boiling; then add the other 
articles, and continue to stir until it cools ; then 

our into a box and let it stand 24 hours and cut 
into cakes. — 4. Dissolve 4 pt. Washing soda; 
ies in 2 lbs. good hard soap; cut in slic *s, and 

oil until a mass is formed; then add 4 oz. each 
alcohol, camphor, ether and liquid ammonia, 
and mold into cakes. — 5. For abe tallow, oil, 
or lard, take 2 Ibs. soda, 1 lb. unslaked lime, 4 
oz. beeswax, + oz. rosin, 4 teaspoonful borax; 
put the lime and soda ina vessel with 6 qts. 
water ; stir well, and allow the liquid to settle 
till clear; then pour off and strain the clear lye, 
and pour into the lime and soda 1 gal. water; 
when clear, strain into another vessel; melt the 

rease, and when it is boiling, pour in the weak 
ye, acupful at a time, till the whole is saponi- 
fied ; continue to boil, and add the strong lye till 
the whole is in; keep boiling and stirring till so 
thick that the spoon will stand without holding ; 
now add the rosin and borax pulverized; stir 
them in well and pour the soap into a mold, cut 
to suit when cold. —6. To make matchless soap, 
take 1 gal. soft soap, to which add 1 gill com- 
mon salt, and boil 1 hour; when cold, separate 
the lve from the crude; add to the crude 2 lbs. 
sal soda, and boil in 2 gals. soft water till dis- 
solved. — 7. Take 84 lbs. good soft soap ; 2 Ibs. 
sal soda; 1 0z. borax; 4 ounce hartshorn, and } 
Ib. rosin; dissolve in 11 qts. water, and boil 20 
minutes, 

GALL.—Gall soap, excellent for washing silks 
and ribbons, may be made by heating 1 Ib. 
cocoanut oil at 60° F., into which 4 Ib. caustic 
soda is gradually stirred; then add § Ib. Venice 
turpentine, previously warmed in another vessel. 
The kettle is allowed to stand 4 hours, subject to 


a gemrtle heat, after which the fire is increased 
until the contents are clear. 1b. ox gall, fol- 
lowed by 2 lbs. Castile soap, is then mixed in, 
and the whole allowed to cool, when it may be 
cut into cakes, 

LARD.—Sual soda and lard, each, 6 Ibs.; stone 
lime, 3lbs.; soft water, 4 gals. Dissolve the lime 
and soda in the water by boiling and stirring; 
settle and pour off; then return to the kettle 
(brass or copper) and add the lard; boil till. it 
becomes soap; then pour into a dish or molds; 
and when cold, cut into bars. 

TURPENTINE. — Cut up 13 Ibs. brown soap, 
and melt it in 33 qts. water; then put it in a 
stone pot, and add 14 tablespoonfuls spirits tur- 
pentine, and 8 of alcohol. 

YELLOW.—Common yellow soap consists of 
soda, with oil or fat, and resin. Resin is a feeble 
acid, capable of combining with alkali, but neu- 
tralizing it less completely than oil, so that the 
soap formed is too powerfully alkaline. But 
when resin is worked with an equal proportion 
of oil, it makes an excellent soap for many pur- 

oses. The following is a good receipt: Tal- 
ow and gal soda, of each, 112 lbs.; resin, 56 lbs.; 
stone lime, 28 lbs.; palm oil, 8 oz.; soft water, 
28 gals. Pour soda, lime and water into a ket- 
tle and boil, stirring well; then let/it settle, and 
ur off the lye. In another kettle melt the tal- 
ow, resin and palm oil, having it hot, the lye be- 
ing also boiling hot; mix all together, stirring 
well, and the work is done. 


SOFT SOAPS. 

BROWN COUNTRY.—10 lbs. potash of a gray 
or dark chocolate color; pure rendered tallow or 
grease, 12 1bs.; dark resin, 12]bs.; place the pot- 
ash in an iron kettle, add 4 or 5 gals. boiling wa- 
ter, and boil till the potash is dissolved; if it 
should attempt to boil over, add a little cold 
water; let it stand a few hours to settle; then 
drain off the clear lye and add more cold water 
to the sediment, and drain off as before; repeat, 
if necessary, to obtain all the strength. Now 
add the lye, tallow, and resin together, and boil 

ently til the tallow is saponified, which is 
<nown when the soap becomes clear like honey; 
now add 12 to 15 gals. water, and setaside for use. 

COLD. — Take from 20 to 30 lbs. strained 
grease to 1 bbl.; the lye or potash must. be strong 
enough to bear up an egg, so as to leave a spot 
as big as a dime piece clear. Heat the grease 
very hot, turn it into the barrel, and fill up grad- 
ually with strong lye. If only 20 Ibs. of grease 
are used, it must not all bear up an egg; but if 
made strong, it must be reduced when you use 
it, by adding an equal quantity boiling water, 
when it will beas thick as before. 

EXCELLENT HOUSEHOLD. —1. Put 1} pails 
lye, that will bear up an egg, in the soap barrel, 
and add 8 lbs. melted grease, free from sediment; 
thin with weak lye as it is obtained from the 
leach ; stir occasionally. It should thicken and 
be ready for use in 2 or 3 davs, providing the 
weather is warm, or the barrel stands in a warm 
place. — 2. 3 1b. washing soda and 1 Ib. brown 
soap (cut in small pieces); put into a large stone 
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jar on the back of the range, when not very hot, 
and pour over it 1 pailful cold water; stir once 
in a while, and when dissolved put it away to 
cool. It forms a sort of jelly, and is excellent to 
remove grease on floors or shelves. — 3. To 20 
Ibs. clear grease, take 17 lbs. pure white potash 
in fine lumps, and place it in the bottom of the 
soap barrel, which must be water tight and well 
hooped. Boil the grease and pour it hot on the 
otash; then add 2 pailfuls boiling hot water ; 
issolve 1 lb. borax in 2 qts. boiling hot water, 
and stir well. Next morning add 2 pails cold 
water, and stir 4 hour; continue this, till a bar- 
rel containing 36 gals. is filled. In 1 week it will 
be fit for use. The borax can be turned into 
the grease while boiling, and also 1 lb. resin. 
Soap made in this manner always comes, and 
will last twice as long as that bought. Grease 
must be free from scraps, ham rinds, bones, ete. 
The soap will be like jelly. — 4. Dissolve 1 lb. 
concentrated lye in 3 gals. water; boil it with 4 
Ibs. clear soap fat, and when the grease is all cut 
set it away to cool; add 1 gal. hot water to this 
and stir well; in the course of a few hours put 
in another gal., and continue adding water un- 
til the soap is of the desired consistency. To 
make hard soap of this, stir in common salt; 
but an easier way would be to substitute wash- 
ing soda for a portion of the potash, and use 
some lime with it. —5. Take 6 gals. soft water; 
add 3 lbs. best hard soap (cut fine); 1 1b. sal so- 
da; 4 tablespoonfuls hartshorn; boil till dis- 
solved; pour into vessels, and when cold it is 
fit for use. This makes 50 lbs. fine jelly soap. 
LARD.—Potash, 6 lbs.; lard, 4 lbs.; resin, } 
lb. Beat up the resin; mix all together, and set 
aside for 5 days; then put the whole into a 10 
l. cask of water, and stir twice a day, for 10 
ys, when itis ready for use. 


FOILET Soaps. 


ALMOND. — Oil of almonds, 7 lbs.; soda, 1} 
Tbs.; water sufficient. The soda must be ren- 
dered catstic before adding it to the oil, and 
heat then applied. An easy way of preparing 
the sodais to treat it in solution with powdered 

uicklime. 

ANTIMONIAL.—Prepared by dissolving 1 part 
golden sulphuret of antimony in 2 parts of a 
saturated solution of caustic potash, to this add 
of Castile soap, in powder, 4 parts; triturate till 
the whole assumes a proper consistency. 

BOUQUET.—1. White curd soap, finest, 174 
Ibs.; olive oil soap, 2} lbs.; oil of bergamot, 
0z.; oils of cassia, cloves, sassafras and thyme, 
of each, 14 dr.; oil of neroli,1 dr.; brown ochre, 
levigated, 2 oz. Proceed as for almond soap. 
It may be varied by substituting oil of lavender 
for the neroli.— 2. White curd soap, 20 lbs.; 
oil of bergamot, 2% oz.; oil of cloves, 4 dr.; oil 
of neroli, ¥ ars oil of sassafras, 4 dr.; oil of thyme, 

dr. Colored with 2} oz. brown ochre. —3. 

od tallow soap, 30 lbs.; essence of bergamot, 
4 0z.; oils of cloves, sassafras and thyme, each, 
1 0z.; color, brown ochre, 7 oz. — 4. (Palmer’s.) 
White Castile soap, 10 lbs.; oil of lavender 
(English), 2 dr.; oil of citronella, 2} dr.; oils of 
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lemon and bergumot, of each, 4 dr.; palm oil, 2 
Ibs. Melt the soap and palm oil together by a 
gentle heat, and, when nearly cold, add the per- 
fumes, previously dissolved in sufficient alcohol. 

CAMPHOR.—Curd soap, 28 lbs.; otto of rose- 
mary, 1} lbs.; reduce the camphor to powder; 
add 1 oz. almond oil; then sift it; when the 
soap is melted and ready to turn out, add the 
camphor and rosemary. 

CAMPHOR SAVONETTE. — Spermaceti, 2 02.; 
camphor, powdered, with the addition of a lit- 
tle spirits, 1 oz.; white curd soap, melted with a 
little water, 24 oz.; amalgamate with a gentle 
heat, and mold into balls. 

CARBOLIC ACID.—Take freshly prepared co- 
coanut oil soap, 75 parts, and fuse; then adda 
solution of alcohol, 5 parts; carbolic acid, 3 parts; 
caustic potassa, 1 part; oil of lemon, 1 part; 
mix with stirring; to be poured into molds. 

CASTILE. — 1. Made like almond soap, only 
using olive oil. It is mottled by adding a so- 
lution of sulphate of iron while in the liquid 
state. — 2. Boil common soft soap in lamp oil, 
33 hours. 

CINNAMON. — Tallow soap, 14 lbs.; palm oil 
soap, 7 lbs.; oil of cinnamon (cassia), 3 02.3 oil 
of sassafras and essence of bergamot, of each, $ 
0z.; levigated yellow ochre, 4 Ib. 

COCOANUT OIL. — Put 50 lbs. cocoanut oil 
and 50 lbs. caustic soda lye, of 27° Baume, into 
a soap kettle; boil and mix for 1 or 2 hours un- 
til the paste thickens; then diminish the heut, 
but continue stirring till the cooling paste as- 
sumes a white, half solid mass; then transfer 
quickly to the frames. 

COLORING. — For coloring ordinary fancy 
soaps, mineral colors are employed; for su- 
perior toilet and transparent soaps, organic pig- 
ments are used. Generally, the red coloring mat- 
teris derived from vermillion or chrome red, 
the violet from fuchsine solved in glycerine, the 
red-brown and brown from camarel and the va- 
rious kinds of umber. For green, chrome green 
is used; a beautiful vegetable green is obtained 
by stirring in the soap, saponified with 7 to 10 per 
cent. of palm oil,some smalts or ultramarine. 
For blue, smalts or ultramarine. Yellow is ob- 
tained by mixing palm butter with the fat to be 
saponified. For black, common lampblack is 
used. Fine toilet soaps and transparent soaps 
may be colored as follows: For red color, tinct- 
ure of dragon’s blood or liquid carmine. Rose, 
tincture of carthamine or of archil. Yellow and 
orange, tincture of annatto or saffron. Blue and 
violet, tincture of litmus, or of alkanet-root, or 
soluble Prussian blue, basic, or a very little in- 
digo in impalpable powder. Green, a mixture 
of blue and yellow. 

CREAM WASH BALLS. — White curd soap, 7 
Ibs.; powdered starch, 1 1b.; water, or rose wa- 
ter, q.s. Beat the whole together, and form into 


balls. 

ENGLISH BATH. — Tallow oil, 4 lbs.; palm 
oil, 4 lbs.; cocoanut oil, 2 lbs.; alcohol, 4 pts.; 
soda lye, at 36°, 5 lbs.; oil of sassafras, 4 02z.; 


oil of peppermint, 4 0z.; oil of lemon, 4 02z.; 
oil of cinnamon, 4 oz.; oil of lavender, 4 0z.; 
mix, and proceed as in the directions for Trans- 


parent Soap, omitting the glycerine. 


SOAP. : 


FLOATING.—Fine soda oil soap (in shavings), 
9 parts; water, 1 part; put them in a cleam 
copper; place it in a water bath; melt; then 
agitate the mixture until its volume is doubled, 
or until it becomes wholly composed of froth ; 
then pour it out to cool, and cut into cakes. 

GLYCERINE.—1. Take toilet soap; slice and 
melt with gentle heat, and add to 1 |b. soap 1 
oz. pure glycerine; when sufficiently cool make 
into balls. — 2. Take 100 parts oleine of com- 
merce (winter strained lard oil will answer), and 
add 314 parts heavy glycerine; heat to 50°, and 
then aad 56 parts aqueous solution of caustic 
potassa, sp. gr. 1.34, and stir the mixture well. 
This soap exhibits the consistency of honey, in 
which state it remains. 

GLYCERINE BALLS.—To any recently made 
toilet soap, sliced, and melted by a gentle heat, 
without water, if possible, add glycerine, 1 oz. 
to the lb.; thoroughly incorporate by stirring 
until the mass has cooled considerably, when it 
should be made into balls. 

HONEY. — Cut 2 lbs. common bar soap into 
shavings, and put in a tin pail, with barely hot 
water enough to cover. Place the pail inaket- 
tle of boiling water, and when its contents are 
melted, stir thoroughly, and add + Ib., each, of 
honey, almond oil and powdered borax; mix to- 
gether, by stirring, for 10 minutes; then add oil 
of cinnamon or bergamot, a few drops, or any 
scent preferred. Mix well, and turn the soap 
into a deep dish to cool; then cut into squares. 
It can be made into sand soap balls by adding 
equal quantities of white sand and Indian meal, 
until it is so stiff that you can roll it in the 
hands. There is no soap that will whiten the 
hands like this. — 2. Some of the finer kinds are 
made of olive oil soap and palm oil soap, of 
each, 1 part; white curd soap, 3 parts; deepen- 
ed in Pe while in a liquid state, with a little 
palm oil or annatto, and scented with 1 to 14 
oz. essential oils to each 3 1b., or 1 to 1% lbs. to 
each ewt. 

IODINE. — Make a solution of 1 part iodine 
of potassium in 3 parts water; to this add of 
ees Castile soap, 16 parts; melt in a porce- 

«lain vessel, by the aid of a water bath. 

LAVENDER. — The basis of Windsor soap, 
scented with oil of lavender, 1 to 1} fl. oz. per 7 
Ibs,, supported with a little oil of bergamot and 
the essences of musk and ambergris. It is often 
colored with a little tincture of litmus, or cor- 
responding mineral pigments. 

LEMON WASH BALLS.—Cut 6 lbs. soap into 
small pieces; melt in 1 pt. water in which 6 
lemons have been boiled. When melted, with- 
draw the soap from the fire, and add 3 lbs. pow- 
dered starch, and a little essence of lemon; 
knead into a paste and form into balls. 

MARBLED BALLS. — 1. Take 10 lbs. white 
Oil soap and 10 Ibs. Joppa soap; cut into small 
square picees, which set to dry for 8 days; the 
oil swap, particularly, must be thus dried. — 2. 
Scrape, very fine, 5 Ibs. oil soap, which dry for 
1 day inthe open air; mix it well in theshaving 
box with 5 lbs. powder, and add 1} oz. best ver- 
milicn; in mixing, place pieces of soap and col- 
ored powder in layers in the box; making in all 
4 .lternate layers of each. When a layer of each 
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has been laid in the box, sprinkle 1 pt. rose wa- 
ter over the cut soap; for, if it be much com- 
bined with the a it will become lumpy 
and hard, and consequently spoil the wash balls. 
The same quantity of water is to be used for 
moistening each of the othersoap layers. Next, 
mix 1 pt. thin starch, which has been well boil- 
ed in $ pt. rain water, with 3 pt. rose water, and 
distribute it, equally well mixed, among the 
mass, by turning it over repeatedly, and then 
i it down close with the hands. If a piece 

e now cut from the mass, the operator will per- 
ceive whether the marbling is sufficiently good; 
and, ifso, he may proceed immediately to form 
his wash balls. 

MARINE.—This is made by substituting cocoa- 
nut oil for fats and oils used in the manufacture 
of common soap. It has the advantage of form- 
ing a lather with salt water. 

MERCURIAL.—Beat into a homogeneous mass 
in a Wedgewood mortar, Castile soap, 11b.; pro- 
tochloride of mercury, 4 0z., dissolved in 4 
oz. alcohol. 

MUSK. — Take of good tallow soap, 15 Ibs.; 
palm oil soap, 10 lbs.; powder of cloves, pale 
roses and gilliflower, of each 2} 0z.; essence of 
bergamot and essence of musk, each, 18 02; 
brown ochre, or Spanish brown, 4 oz. 

MYRTLE.—Dissolve 43 lbs. white potash in 10 
qts. water; then mix with it 20 lbs. myrtle wax, 
or bayberry tallow; boil overaslow fire till it be- 
comes soap; then add 1 teacupful cold water, 
and let it boil 10 minutes; at the end of that 
time turn it into tin molds or pans, and let it re- . 
main 8 or 10 days to dry; then turn the cakes 
out of the snglde Ifthe soap is to be scented, 
stir in just before pouring. This kind of soap 
is an excellent one for shaving with, and also 
for chapped hands. It will be fit for use in 20 
to 30 davs after made; becomes better with age. 

OATMEAL.—Make a saturated solution of bo- 
rax (the pulverized is best); cut inte it bits of 
fancy, Castile or glycerine soaps; let the mix- 
ture boil until the soap is dissolved; make it as 
thick as cream, by boiling, or by adding more, 
if too thick ; then stir into the mass oatmeal 
enough to make a soft paste. Stir until it cools 
and hardens. A little sulphur, also pulverized 
camphor of sulphur, may be mingled with the 
meal. While warm and soft place in a box, so 
that, when hard, it may be turned out and cut 
into squares. This soap softens the skin. 

OPODELDOC.—1. Rectified spirit, 1 qt.; Cas- 
tile soap, 5 oz.; camphor, 24 oz.; oil of rosemary, 
23 dr.; oil of origanum, 5 dr.; solution of weak 
ammonia, 4 0z.; digest till dissolved, and pour 
while warminto wide mouthed bottles. —2. Ree- 
tified spirit, 8 pts.; white soap, 20 0z.; camph- 
or, 8 0z.; water of ammonia, 4 0z.; oil of rose- 
mary, 1 oz.; oil of horsemint, 1 0z.. Dissolve 
the soap in the spirit by a gentle heat, and add 
the other ingredients; bottle while warm. 

ORANGE-FLOWER. — 1. Like rose soap, but 
using pure neroli, supported with a dash of the 
esssences of ambergris and Portugal, instead of 
otto of roses,as scent. The French orange flower 
soap is scented with equal parts of neroli and 
geranium. — 2. Tallow and palm oil soap, to 
which add essence of orange flowers, 74 0z.3 
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ambergris, 74 0z.; color, chrome yellow, 8 0z.; 
red lead, 2 oz. 

PALM OIL.—Palm oil is seldom used alone as 
asaponaceous fat, but is employed in conjunc- 
tion with other fats and with resin; this latter 
being saponified separately and mixed after- 
wards.—-1. 15 lbs. palm oil, 10 lbs. tallow, and 
1 |b. resin. —2. 15 Ibs. palm oil, 25 lbs. tallow, 
and 10 lbs. resin. — 8. 45 lbs. palm oil, and 5 
Ibs. cocoanut oil. — 4. 8 lbs. palm oil, 11 Ibs. 
lard, 1 lb. cocoanut oil, and 1 |b. clarified resin. 

PERFUMING.—Perfuming is generally done 
when the paste is in the frame, as, if added in 
the pan when the soap is hot, most of the es- 
sential oils would be volatilized. It is best to 
mix the colors and the perfumes together with 
some alcohol or glycerine, and stir in well. 

PRIMROSE.—This has usually a similar basis 
to honey soap, faintly scented with mixed oils, 
similar to those used as cowslip perfume, and 
colored pale yellow, or greenish yellow. 

ROSE.—1. Palm oil soap, in shavings, 3 Ibs.; 
finest white curd soap, in shavings, 2 lbs.; soft 
water, + pt.; melt together in a bright copper 

an, set in a water bath; add ievigatad yarmal ion, 
ee and when the mixture has cooled a little, 
stir in finest otto of roses, 2 dr.; oil of bergamot, 
14 dr.; oil of cinnamon, oil of cloves, of each, # 
dr.; oil of rose geranium, 4 dr.; mix well, and 
as the mass into an open bottomed wooden 
rame, set on a polished marbleslab. Sometimes 
it is colored with tincture of dragon’s blood, or 
of archil, instead of with vermilion. —2. White 
eurd soap, 20 Ibs.; essence of rose, 14 02.3 oil of 
eloves, 4 dr.; oil of cinnamon, 4 dr.; oil of ber- 
gamot, 1 dr.; oil of neroli. $ dr.; colored with 2 
oz. vermilion. 

SAND.—Prepared soap, 8 lbs.; marine soap, 7 
Ibs.; sifted silver sand, 25 lbs.; oils of French 
lavender, thyme, caraway and cassia, of each, 2 
oz. Mix the usual way. 

SHAVING.—1. Take 4 lbs. white bar soap, 1 qt. 
rain water, 4 pt. beef gall, and 1 gill spirits tur- 
pentine; put the whole over the fire, and boil un- 
til dissolved, stirring meanwhile. — 2. A nice 
soap for shaving may be‘made by mixing } lb. 
Castile soap, 1 cake old Windsor soap, 1 gill 
each of lavender and Cologne waters, and a lit- 
tle alcohol; boil all together until mixed. — 3. 
Good white soap (in thin aie rie lbs.; palm 
soap, 1 lb.; soft water, #1b.; soda, 1 oz. Melt 
carefully over a slow fire in an earthen vessel, 
then add oil of lavender, 60 drops; oil of lemon, 
40 drops; bergamot, 50 drops. Mix well, andmake 
itinto forms.—4, Take3 lbs.white bar soap, 1 lb. 
Castile soap, 1 qt. rain water, 4 pt. beef’s gull, 1 
gillspirits turpentine. Cut the soap into thin 
slices, and boil 5 minutes after the soap is dis- 
solved; stir while boiling; scent with oil of rose 
oralmonds. Tocolor it, use 4 oz, vermilion. 

SULPHUR.— White Castile soap, 4 1b.; flowers 
of sulphur, 1 0z.; alcohol, 1 02.5 oil of cloves, 4 
dr.; oil of lavender, 1 dr. Mix; beat the whole 
to a smooth mass in a mortar. 

TRANSPARENT.—Slice 6 Ibs. nice yellow bar 
soap into shavings; put into a brass, tin or cop- 
per kettle, with alcohol, } gal., heating gradu- 
ally over a slow fire, stirring till dissolved; then 
add 1 oz. sassafras essence, and stir until mixed ; 
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now pour into pans about 14 in. deep, and when 
cold cut into square bars. 

VARIEGATED.—Soft water, 3 qts.; nice white 
bar soap, 8 lbs.; sal soda, 2 oz.; Chinese vermil- 
ion and Chinese blue, of each, about 7 gr.; oil 
sassafras, } oz. Shave the soap in thin slices and 
add it to the water as it begins to boil; when 
dissolved, set it off the fire; take out 1 cup soap 
and stir in the vermilion; take out another cup 
soap and stir inthe blue; then pour in the con- 
tents of the first cup, giving 2 or 3 turns only 
with a stirring stick; then add the other eupful 
in the same way; then pour into molds, or into 
a proper box, and, when cold, cut:into bars; it 
will present a beautiful streaked appearance. 

VIOLET.—1. Any white toilet soap, strongly 
scented with essence of orris root, either color- 
ed, or not, with tincture of litmus, or a little 
levigated smalts, ultramarine or indigo, — 2. 
White curd soap, 3 lbs.; olive oil soap, 1 Ib.; 
palm oil soap, 3 Ibs.; melted together, and fur- 
ther scented with a little essence of orris root, 
which is best added cold; and colored, or not, 
at will. Very fragrant, but does not take color 
very well. 

WHALE OIL. — Render common lye caustic, 
by boiling it at full strength with quicklime; 
then take the caustic lye and boil it with as much 
whale oil foot as it will saponify; pour into 
molds, and when cold it it become tolerably 
hard. Whale oil foot is the sediment produced in 
refining whale oil. This soap is especially val- 
uable for the destruction of small vermin, in- 
sects, etc. A solution of it in water may be ap- 
plied to plants afflicted with lice, ete. 

WHITE.-—1. 10 lbs. soap grease (refined tal- 
low is best), boiled. in lye made of{5 lbs. soda; 4 
as much fresh lime, boiled 4 hour in 7 gals. wa- 
ter. When the lye is cold, it is drained from the 
soda and lime and boiled with the grease 1 hour, 
until clear, then poured into atub to cool. The 
soap floats on the ne and may be cut into 
bars. — 2. To 15 Ibs. lard or tallow, made hot, 
add slowly 6 gals. hot lye, or solution of potash 
that will bear up an egg high enough tojleave a 
piece as large as a dime bare. Take out a little 
and cool it. If no grease rises, it is done. If any. 
grease appears, add lye, and boil till no grease 
rises. Add 8 qts. fine salt, and boil again. If 
this does not harden on cooling, add more salt. 
If it is to be perfumed, melt it next day; add 
the perfume, and run it in molds, or cut into 
cakes. —8. Fresh slaked lime, sal soda, and 
tallow, of each 2 lbs.; dissolve the soda in 1 gral. 
boiling soft water; now mix in the cime; stir 
occasionally for a few hours; let it settle; pour 
off the clear liquor, and boil the tallow therein 
until dissolved; coolina flat box; then cut into 
bars or cakes. Stir in the perfume when cool. 

WINDSOR. — Brown. Prepared soap, 40 Ibs.; 
burnt umber, 4 0z.; English vermilion, 1 02.3 
lampblack, 4 0z.; oils of cinnamon and berga- 
mot, each, 2 oz.; oils of thyme, peppermint, 
caraway and cloves, each, 14 0z.; lavender, 2 oz. 
Mix according to the usual way. — White. 
Curd soap, 50 lbs.; marine soap, 10 Ibs.; oil 
soap, 14 |bs.; oils of cassia and cloves, each, 2 
oz.3 oil of caraway, 4 0z.; oil of thyme, 34 oz. 
rosemary, 4 97. ix in the usual way. 


REMARKS. — Dyeing is the art of coloring 
articles, generally textile fabrics, with solutions 
of coloring matters or dye-stuffs. Those which 
impart their tints without the intervention of 
other substances, are called “substantive col- 
ors;” while those which require such aid are 
called “adjective colors.” The different materi- 
als take dyes in different proportions ; thus silk 
and wool take the coal-tar dyes perfectly, but 
cotton requires the intervention of a mineral or 
animal mordant. Wool takes the coloring mat- 
ters of most dye-stuffs so that the deepest tints 
can be produced. Silk and cotton are dyed 
with greater difficulty, while linen shows still 
less disposition to take dyes. The iA ea 
which take place in dyeing are “mordanting,” 
“acing,” “dunging,” “dyeing,” and “clearing.” 
Some of these processes, however, are not need- 
ed with aniline dyes, on wool and silk goods, 
as this class of dye-stuffs acts more directly on 
the fibre than do those of vegetable extraction. 
But, before them, all grease and oil must be 
removed from the goods. Woolen and silk gar- 
ments, before dyeing, should be washed in soap 
and water, and rinsed in clean rain water. 
Grease spots must be removed. (For other hints 
see ReNovATING in HousEHOLD.) Usually then 
the first thing to be done is to mordant, or subject 
the fabric to the action of a substance which, 
having a twofold attraction for organic fibres 
and coloring matter, serves as a bond of union, 
and gives fixity to dyes. After the fabric has 
been mordanted, it is hung up in a room through 
which steam and air pass, by which the union 
between the fibre and the mordant is quickened. 
This exposure to moist air is the step to which 
the term ageing is applied. The cloth is then 
dunged, to remove superfluous mordant not ab- 
sorbed. This was formerly effected by passing 
the fibre through a mixture of cow-dung and 
water; but this has been superseded in a meas- 
ure by dung substitutes, the principal of which 
are arsenic, arseniate and silicate of soda, phos- 
phate of lime and caustic soda.  Dunging is 
one of the most important processes in dyeing, 
care being taken to keep the dunging-liquor 
at a proper strength and tempersture. he 
next process, dyeing, is effected > <7naing the 


fabric through the solution of dye-stuff, the color 
being modified by the mordant used. When 
the fabric has received the color, it is washed in 
a solution of soap to which a little alkali has 
been added; then boiled in water with or with- 
out the addition of a solution of tin or other 
brightening substance. It is then said to be “fast.” 
The water in which fabrics are worked and the 
dye-stuff dissolved, is called a “bath.” The 
amount of water used should simply be enough 
to cover the goods, and should beclean and soft. 
All the dye will go to the goods if they are left 
in long enough. Ordinary water may be im- 
proved by the following process: To 4 pails wa- 
ter add 1 qt. wheat bran. Tie the bran loosely 
inathin, coarse bag. Before the water heats, 
squeeze the bran until the water is white, and 
when it boils take off the scum. Do not use too 
much water, or the dye will be wasted. Keep 
the goods in a large enough kettle and with wa- 
ter sufficient to cover them. Earthen or enam- 
eled vessels are much the best for most of the 
dyes, as copper, iron and brass affect some col- 
ors. Whatever is used must be perfectly clean. 
It is always best to rip apart old garments, and 
iron out flat all the folds at the old seams; but 
heavy garments can be dyed whole, if preferred. 
It is well to wet the goods with hot water before 
entering the bath. After stirring the bath well 
and being sure the color has been dissolved, en- 
ter the goods, with a clean stick in each hand, 
slowly and as open as possible; lift and stir 
frequently. To know when the right shade has 
been reached, try first some small pieces of sim- 
ilar fabric, and test according to directions be- 
fore proceeding. The shade can be told approx- 
imately by floating a corner of the goods on the 
top of cold water. It will appear under water of 
the same shade as it will when dry. It is impor- 
tant to remember that a color to be dyed over 
must be lighter than the color wanted. It is im- 
possible to dye.a dark garment light. And the 
original color may be expected to affect the new 
so much that such dyes must beselected as will 
combine with the shade to produce the color 
wanted. Thus, violet over rusty black will pro- 
duce “seal brown.” Woolens, to avoid shrink- 
ing, after dyeing, should be rinsed out in water 
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of the same temperature as the bath, and dried 
in the shade, occasionally stretching in all di- 
rections. After dyeing, silk should be dried by 
pressing between two cloths. After hanging in 
the shade, and while still damp, press by placing 
a fine cloth over them, and iron dry with a mod- 
erately warm flat iron. Silk ribbons can be dried 
by firmly winding around a bottle of hot water 
and leaving in a warm place. Silks and fine 
goods should be tenderly handled, to. avoid in- 
jury. Ifsilks are limpsy, and need stiffening, 
rinse in water, containing a little dissolved white 
glue, $0z. to 1 gal. After dyeing velvets, press 
between 2 cloths, to remove all water; make 
ready a hot flat iron, fixed firmly, face upward; 
press the back of the velvet on the iron, and, as 
the steam comes through, raise the pile with a 
soft brush, and lay it in the right direction. An 
easier way is to similarly use a hot stove pipe, 
after cleaning it thoroughly. Rumpled, creased 
and fretted velvets can thus be made even. 
Feathers should be cleaned by soaking in soap 
suds 15 minutes; then, after drawing between 
the thumb and forefinger a few times, rinse in 
warm water. After dyeing, rinse in cold water, 
and press between 2 cloths to remove water. 
Hold before a fire, shaking lightly, until nearly 
dry, and curl by drawing 8 or4 sprigs at a time 
between the thumb and back of the scissors. Be 
cautious with other colors than black, not to get 
too much dye into the bath. The best colors 
are produced by adding the color slowly. If 
too deep, a portion may be discharged by wash- 
ing in hot suds. When goods are of mixed ma- 
terials, dye by the receipt for each fabric, to be 
sure of a fast color. But only 4 the amount of 
dye need be used for each material in the goods. 
Dye the wool or silk first; then dye for cotton ; 
the water should never rise above lukewarm in 
the bath for cotton; and let the goods stay in 
the cold dye over night with all colors except 
black. In accommodation to the requirements of 
dyers, many of the following receipts are calcu- 
lated for large quantities of goods, but to make 
them adapted for the use of private families they 
are given in even quantities, so that it is easy to 
ascertain the quantity of materials required for 
dyeing, when once the weight of the goods is 
known; the quantity of materials used being 
reduced in proportion to the smaller quantity 
of goods. Calico printing is allied to the art of 
dyeing, but as it is done in great factories, and 
never at home or on a small scale, it will not 
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be included in this work. The process is as fol- 
lows: The pieces, before printing, are perfect~ 
ly bleached. After the “colors” have been 
printed on, the next step is ageing; the goods 
are laid in bundles upon sparred floors. The 
temperature is 80° Fahr. Ageing may last 2 to 
8 days; its object is decomposition of the ace- 
tates of alumina and iron in the mordants, so 
that either the bases or hydrated subsalts are left 
attached to the fibre. The next step is dunging, 
which is the removal of the dacienbte, The 
oe was formerly performed with cow dung, 

ut now superseded by double phosphate of 
soda and lime, arsenite and arseniate of soda, 
and silicate of soda. The pieces are passed 
through warm solutions of these substances. 
This is often performed twice, the first being 
called fly-dunging, and the next second dunging. 
When silicate of soda is used, the goods pass 
through 2 cisterns, heated to 122° Fahr., or high- 
er, containing 738 gals. water and 19 gals. silicate 
of soda at 14° Tw., if the goods have been mor- 
danted for brown and red, black and red, brown 
only, red only, and rose on a white ground. But 
if mordanted for black only, gl only, or pur- 

le and black, the proportion of silicate of soda 
1s reduced to 133 gal. at the same strength. The 
next step is dyeing with artificial alizarine, or 
anthrapurpurine. The color is now permanent- 
ly attached to the mordanted portions; but the 
whites are stained or soiled, and the pieces are 
therefore submitted to the clearing process, con- 
sisting of successive treatments with soap lye. 
A common treatment is 2 soapings at a boil. 
each time for 4 hour, with } to $ 1b. soap. The 

ieces are washed in clean water after soaping. 
The quality of the soap is of importance; it 
should be neutral, and is made from palm oil. 
Freedom from akalinity is important for mad- 
der purples. Grass-bleaching is used in the clear- 
ing process for chintzes, cretonnes, etc., to ren- 
der theshades moretransparent. By a discharge, 
is understood a mixture which, if printed upon 
cloth previously dyed some uniform color, such 
as Turkey red, vat blue, aniline black, ete., de- 
stroys such ground color, leaving a design which 
may be white, black, yellow green, etc. The 
term “discharge style,’ is more especially ap- 
plied to patterns of this nature obtained upon 
a Turkey-red. The new coal-tar dyes will be 
treated of separately, under the head of ANILINE 
Dyrs, while the older processes will be found 
under VEGETABLE DyzEs. 
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REMARKS.—No mordant is usually necessary 
for these colors when used on silk or woolen; the 
aie quantity of clear liquid is mixed with 
slightly warm water, the scum skimmed off, and 
the goods entered and worked until the shade is 
obtained. For dyeing on cotton, the cloth is 
steeped in sumac or tannic acid dyed in the col- 
or, and fixed by tin; or the cloth may be su- 
maced and mordanted as usual with tin, and 
then dyed. Directions for Solutions: Fuch- 
sine, violet, soluble blue, alkali blue. dissolve in 


considerable water; 1 1b. to 200 or 300 Ibs. water 
Methyl and malachite green are first made into 
a paste by mixing with cold water; then gradu- 
ally add hot water, 1 1b. to 100 lbs. Eosine, 
erythrosine, fag rose bengale, 1 Ib. to 25 
lbs. water. Orange, claret red, fast scarlets for 
wool, 1 lb. to 15 lbs. boiling water. 
BLACK.—SiLk or Corron. 1. Water 20 to 30 
arts; chlorate of patassa, sal ammoniac, chlor- 
ide of copper, aniline, and hydrochloric acid, 
of each, 1 part, previously mixed together. The 
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fabric is dried in ageing rooms at a low temp- | 5 Ibs. water, and 12 oz. sulphuric acid. This 


erature for 24 hours, and washed afterwards. — 
— 2. (Vanadium.) Water, 35 fl. 0z.; muriate of 
aniline, 2% oz.; chlorate of potash, 1} to 12 0z,; 
chloride of vanadium, 1} gr. Steep the fabric, 
freed from fatty matter, uniformly in the mix- 
ture, and hang in well-aired oxidizing cham- 
bers, kept at 59° to 68° Fahr.; then raise to 95° 
until the goods are dry. Ifthe black has the 
desired tone, they are taken through a beck of 
bichromate of potash, 150 gr. to 35 fl. oz. wa- 
ter; dried again, and washed with soap and wa- 
ter. If the black is not intense enough, the 
goods, after drying and washing, but before the 
chroming, may be steeped once or twice more 
in the beck, ageing after each immersion. The 
chrome counteracts the greenish tint of aniline 
black. For cotton, the quantity of the salt of 
aniline may be diminished, and for wool may be 
doubled. 

BLUE.— Woot. 1. Prepare bath with 41b. soda 
ash, and add solution of 34 oz. alkaline blue; 
boil, refreshen, enter wool, and dye 1 hour with- 
out allowing to boil; lift, and rinse carefully ; 
put in fresh bath containing 14 lbs. sulphuric 
acid; rinse and dry. — 2. For 100 lbs. Dissolve 
1} lbs. aniline blue in’ 8 qts. hot alcohol; filter, 
and add it toa bath of 180° Fahr.; also, 10 
Ibs. Glauber salts, and 5 lbs. acetic acid. Enter 
goods and handle well for 20 minutes; next, heat 
slowly to 200° Fahr.; add 5 lbs. sulphuric acid, 
diluted with water; boil 20 minutes longer ; then 
rinse and dry. If the aniline be added in 2 or 3 
proportions during the process, it will facilitate 
evenness of color. — 3. (Navy.) 1st bath, for 100 
Ibs.: 3 Ibs. Guernsey blue; 5 Ibs. borax. Enter 
wool at 120° Fahr.; raise to boiling, while tarn- 
ing, for about 40 minutes; take out; let cool, 
and wash. 2d bath, containing oil vitriol: En- 
ter wool to raisethe color. As the first bath can- 
not be exhausted, retain the liquor; and for fur- 
ther operations 2 Ibs. Guernsey blue, instead of 
3 Ibs., are sufficient for navy blue. — 4. For 100 
Ibs. Ist operation: Bath containing 2 to 5 lbs. 
sal soda, or 14 to 2 Ibs. borax; 1 1b. Nicholson 
blue, less or more, according to shade. En- 
ter goods at 100° Fahr.; time, 45 to 60 minutes ; 
take out, let cool, and wash well. 2d operation: 
Raise color in a bath acidulated with oil vitriol; 
temperature, 100° to 150° Fahr. — Sixx. For 11 
lbs., add to awater bath 174 0z. sulphuric acid 
and 84 oz. solution white soap; stir well, and dye 
at 158° Fahr. with 1% 0z. aniline blue, added in 
4 portions; wash,brighten with vitriol sours, and 
rinse. — Cotron. 1. For pure blue, prepare the 
goods for fuclisine, and dye like violets. Fora 
greenish and dark blue, dye in a bath of prus- 
siate of potash and sulphuric acid, as mentioned 
in the receipt for dyeing cotton with blue violet. 
For very dark shades, bse the goods subse- 
quently into a new tepid bath, containing 4 oz. 
perchloride of tin for every 20 lbs. goods. — 2. 
5 lbs. alum; 24 Ibs. Glauber salt; dissolved col- 
or. Enter yarn at 100° Fahr.; give 4 turns; 
raise temperature to 180°, and turn to shade. 

BROWN. —1. Dissolve 1 1b. brown in 2 gals. 
spirit specific gravity .82; add sufficient to the 
bath, and immerse fabric. No mordant is re- 
quired. — (Bismarck.) Mix 1 lb. Bismarck dye, 


dissolves in hot water, and may be used directly 
for dyeing. For wool, acidulate bath with sulph- 
uric acid, add sulphate of soda, immerse the 
fabric, and add color by small portions, keeping 
temperature below 212° Fahr. Various shades 
may be produced by combining the color with 
indigo bi or picric acid. Cotton must first 
be mordanted with sumac and acetate of alum- 
ina, and the bath be below 100° Fahr. 

CRIMSON. — 1. Obtained by use of aniline 
yellow and magenta; dip first in aniline yellow; 
then pass through abath of magenta till desired 
shade is obtained, —2. Dissolve crimson aniline, 
and dye same as with aniline red. 

FEATHERS.—May be dved by immersion for 
2 or 8 minutes in a bath of any aniline color. 

GREEN.—Woot. 1. 2]bs. alum; + Ib. tartar; 
5 lbs. Glauber salt; 3 02. picric acid; 12 lbs. in- 
digo extract; dissolve. Enter yarn at 190° Fahrs 
give 3 turns; boil up; after 4 hour, raise and 
add } oz. acid green aniline; re-enter and give 
5 turns, — 2. For 100 Ibs. 8 oz. or more (ac- 
cording toshade) of malachite green are dissolved 
as directed under solution in Remarks. The 
dissolved dye is added to a bath containing 8 oz. 
bicarbonate soda, or sal soda. Enter goods at 
100° Fahr.; put on steam; turn to boiling; give 
7 turns after 1 hour’s boiling; take out, let cool, 
wash in cold water, and raise with 2 turns in a 
bath containing 2 to 3 Ibs. oil of vitriol. — Six. 
Dissolve 1 1b. iodine or night green in 1 gal. alco- 
hol; then mix with 2 gal. water, containing 1 oz. 
sulphuric acid. — Corron. 1. Methyl green, 11 
Ibs. Dissolve in boiling water7 1-10 oz. tannin; lay 
the cotton over night in the hot solution; wring 
out; dye in cold water with solution of color ac- 
cording to shade; wring out, and dry in the dark 
without washing. — 2. For 22 lbs. For lighter 
shades, bleach and work in warm soap beck, to 
remove chlorine. Enter into a boiling lye of curd 
soap, and wash out in cold water. Make a cold dye 
beck with 8 parts color to 100 parts cotton; give 
5 to 6 turns, and let steep over night; dry the 
next morning; if the shade is not enough, take 
through tanning beck, and dye again. 

HORN. — This may be dyed any color, in a 
hot orspirituous solution of the aniline dyes. 

ORANGE.— Woot. Wash the wool well; bring 
bath to near boiling point; add dissolved dye 
gradually, and it will readily go on the fibre. — 
Sirk. Add to the water bath (100° Fahr.), a so- 
lution of Castile soap; take the silk through it, 
raise temperature to 180°; then add dissolved 
orange to bath, heating gradually; when silk 
has taken color, add to bath a little sulphurie 
acid, which sets it; then handle quick, heating 
the bath to 170°. Wash well after dyeing. 
—Corron. For 60 lbs. Boil 3 Ibs. tannie acid, 
and add to warm water; work the yarns 5 turns 
and wring; add 3 qts. nitro-muriate of tin to 
enough cold water, and mordant in the mixture; 
wash well in cold water, with a little soap in the 
last water; dissolve 12 oz. aniline orange, and 
add the solution to warm water; give 5 turns, 
wash and stove dry. 

PANSY.—Ocp Mrxep Sixs. Boil out 25 dr. 
sumac in water; strain, and steep goods over- 
night in the clear, hot liquid; take out next 
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=e ing, squeeze, anu dye in solution of methyl 
violet. 

PINK.—Corton Yarn. Dissolve 5 Ibs. Glau- 
ber salt; 5 oz. erythrosine. Enter yarn at 120° 
Fahr.; raise to 140°, and turn to shade. It is 
advisable to use the required aniline in 2 por- 
tions—+ to begin, and balance when finishing. 

PURPLE.—Acidulate bath by sulphuric acid, 
or use sulphate of soda; both these render the 
shade bluish; dye at 212° Fahr. To give a fair 
middle shade to 10 lbs. wool, a quantity of solu- 
tion equal to H to # oz. solid dye will be required. 
The color of the dyed fabric is improved by 
washing in soap and water, and then_passing 
through a bath soured by sulphuric acid.—S1Lk 
or Corton. Prepare the goods for fuchsine as 
directed for wool under Red, and turn them 
over a few times in a tepid solution of 23 oz. 
crystallized perchloride of tin for every 10 lbs. 
goods; remove the latter; add violet solution as 
the shade requires; dye for } hour; wring well, 
and dry. ashing in a solution of alum and 
starch will render the color more solid. 

RED.—Woot. (Fuchsine or Magenta.) Place 
fuchsine crystals in a stone jar: pour upon each 
part 100 parts boiling water, and stir until dis- 
solved; set aside to cool and filter. For 100 lbs. 
woolen goods (flannels, yarns, etc.), 5 oz. fuch- 
sine will give a fair middle shade. For use, a 
quantity of water, which more than covers the 
goed is heated to 170° Fahr., and as much of 

issolved dye added as will produce the shade. 
Place the goods in the bath; stir well, and re- 
move in } hour; then free from water by an or- 
dinary clothes wringer. The same bath maybe 
used a whole day by adding more fuchsine so- 
lution; but do not keep it over night. — Sixx. 
Prepare the silk by washing it in a solution of 
Castile soap; dye ina lukewarm bath, adding 
the dissolved fuchsine gradually ; silk will take 
the color readily. To tatanelty the brilliancy, 
wash the silk in a bath slightly soured by sulph- 
uric acid, or, better, tartaric acid, after dyeing. 
If goods or ribbons require stiffening, put them 
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eee a bath containing a little gelatine or 
gum Arabic. — Corron. 1. For 10 lbs. Make a 
decoction of 1 1b. sumac in sufficient water, in 
which the goods are left 2 hours, turned a few 
times, then wrung out, and dyed in a tepid fuch- 
sine bath, like woolen goods; time for dyeing, } 
hour. — 2. A bright red may be produced on 
cotton goods by the following process: For ev- 
ery 5 Ibs. goods, dissolve 4 0z. soap in hot wa- 
ter; let solution down to 90° Fahr., then add 
2} oz. olive oil. Stir this mixture, and put into 
tepid water, in which the goods should remain 5 
minutes, turned 5 or 6 times, then removed and 
wrung out. Next, for every 5 lbs. goods, abath 
of 41b. sumac should be prepared, in which the 
goods are turned 5 or 6 times, then removed, and 
1 oz. tin crystals added. The goods are return- 
ed, turned a few times, wrung out, and finished 
in a tepid water bath, in which fuchsine is dis- 
solved to give the desired shade. 
SCARLET.—For 40 Ibs. Dissolve 5 lbs. white 
vitriol at 180° Fahr.; place goods in this bath 
for 10 minutes; then add color, prepared by 
boiling for few a minutes 1 Ib. aniline scarlet 
in 8 gals. water, stirring continually; filter the 
solution before added to bath; the goods remain 
in the latter 15 minutes, then boiled guether § 
hour in the same bath after the addition of sa 
ammoniac. The more added, the deeper the 
shade. 
VIOLET.—Same as for Purple. 
YELLOW.—This is slightly soluble in water, 
and may be used directly for preparation of bath 
dye; but it is best to dissolve 1 1b. of dye in 2 
als, alcohol. Temperature of bath under 200° 
ahr. The color is improved by a trace of sulph- 
uric acid. —2. Dissolve, by boiling in water. 
For dyeing silk, add to bath acetic or sulph- 
uric acid in small quantity, and dye at 170° 
Fahr. For wool dye same way, but add oxalic 
or sulphuric acid. If aniline yellow is shaded 
off with fuchsine, every shade from orange to 
scarlet may be obtained. 
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ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS. — In dyeing artificial 
flowers the color is usually applied with the 
fingers, muslin, or paper; but the flowers may 
be simply dipped in the solution. Blue. Sulph- 
ate of indigo in solution. — Green. Solution of 
distilled verdigris.—Lilac. Liquid archil.—Red. 
—Carmine dissolved in carbonate of potash, or in 
spirits of hartshorn. — Violet. Liquid archil 
mixed with a little salt of tartar. — Yellow. 
Tincture of turmeric. 

BLACK.—Woot. 1. For 50 lbs. 20 Ibs. log- 
wood; 7 lbs. yellow wood; 6 Ibs. sumac; 24 
lbs. tartar. Boilin this bath for 2 hours; re-place 
the evaporated water, and wet the wool, con- 
tinually shaking it, with asolution of 23 lbs. sulph- 
ate of iron and 14 lbs. sulphate of copper; boil 
1 hour. For bluish black, wet the wool as above, 
soon as lukewarm, with 2 1bs. sal ammoniac, and 
then rinse and dry well. For deep black, sub- 
stitute for ammoniac 13 lbs. bichromate of pot- 


ash; dissolve it in boiling water, and boil for ‘| 
hour. — 2. For 5 lbs. Take 6 oz. blue vitrio 
and boil a few minutes; dip the goods # hour, 
airing often; take out the goods and make a dye 
with 8 lbs. logwood; boil ; hour; dip 3 hour; 
air the goods, and dip # hour more; wash in 
strong suds. This will neither crock nor fade. 
— 8. For 10 1bs. Bichromate of potash, 4 0z.; 
ground argal, 8 0z.; boil together, and put in 
the wool; stir well, and let it remain in dye 4 
hours. Then take out and rinse slightly in clear 
water; then make a new dye, into which put 
logwood, 84 Ibs. Boil 1 hour, and add cham- 
ber-lye, 1 pt., and let the wool lie in all night. 
Wash in clear water. — Six. 1. A bath of nut- 
galls is given for 12 to 86 hours, occasionally 
working the goods therein; next take out, rinse 
and air; then pass for a few minutes through 
a bath containing sulphate of iron ; drain, rinse, 
and air. The steep in the nut-gall bath may be 
—_“a . 
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repeated, 1f necessary, followed as before, by the 
iron bath, previously replenished with a little 
fresh ‘copperas. The consty of galls for 1 
Ib. silk varies from 3 to $ 1b.; that of the copper- 
as (for the first bath), from 8 to 4 0z.—2. For 5 
Ibs. Turn the goods for an hour through a mor- 
dant formed of 1 1b. copperas and 2 oz. nitrate 
of iron, with sufficient water; after rinsing in 
cold water and airing, work them for 1 hour 
in a decoction of 5 lbs. logwood and 1 Ib. fustic; 
then lift from the bath, add 2 oz. copperas, re- 
immerse, and work 10 to 15 minutes longer; 
lastly, rinse, air and finish. A full deep black. 
—Corton. 1. For 40 lbs. Sumac, 30 lbs.; boil 
# hour; let goods steep over night; immerse 


them in lime water 40 minutes; remove and al- | 


low them to drip # hour; now add copperas, 4 


lbs., to the sumac liquor, and dip one hour | 


more; next work them through lime water for 
20 minutes; make a new dye of logwood, 20 lbs; 
boil 23 hours; enter goods 3 hours; then add 


bichromate of potash, 1 Ib., to the new dye, | 


and dip one hour more; work in clean cold wa- 
ter and dry out of the sun. — 2. To each Ib. of 
cloth, 1 oz. extract logwood and 4 oz. blue vit- 
riol; put the cloth in an iron kettle, with enough 
soft water to prevent the cloth being crowded ; 
bring water to a scalding heat; take it out and 
let drain; add blue vitriol, and when dissolved 
put in the cloth again, and let it remain } hour 
at scalding heat; then take out and rinse in soft 
water. Empty the vitriol water into another ves- 
sel and dissolve the extract of logwood in suftic- 
ient water; scald, skim and put in the cloth, 
still keeping the dye hot; let 1t remain 3 hour; 
air frequently; then take it out and drain it; 
add the vitriol water to the dye, put it in again, 
occasionally airing it; cleanse in soft water and 
dry. — 8. For 110 lbs. 8% Ibs. solid extract 
logwood; 5 Ibs., 10 0z., catechu; boil together ; 
boil the yarn in the decoction for 1 hour; steep 
in the cold liquid 24 hours; raise to a boil again; 
lift and air over night. Dissolve in sufficient 
fresh water, 244 oz. chromate of potash and 24 
oz. blue vitriol, and work the cotton in this for 
hour. Lift, drain, and dissolve 2% Ibs. soda as 
in the cold logwood liquor; heat to 189° Fahr. 
Re-enter the cotton; work 15 minutes, and rinse. 
This color bears washing and milling, and does 
not smear Whites. 

BLUE.--Commonly produced from indigo eith- 
erin the form of sulphate or in aqueoussolution. 
The most permanent blue is given by indigo, 
and particularly by what is called the “indigo 
vat.” A variety of shades of beauty and per- 
manence may be given by the Prussian blue 
process. Witha persalt of iron or tin as a mor- 
dant, Prussian blue gives a splendid dark blue. 
Cheaper blues are commonly dyed with logwood 
and woad, sometimes aided bysulphate of indi- 
go. There are two methods of preparing solu- 
tions of indigo for dyeing: by deoxidizing it, 
and then dissolving it in alkaline menstruum ; 
and by dissolving it in sulphuric acid. The 
former method is used in preparing the ordin- 
ary indigo vat of the dyers. ‘Wool, silk, linen 
and cotton, may be dyed blue in the indigo vat. 
The goods, after being passed through a weak 
alkaline solution, are subjected to the action of 
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the vat for 15 minutes; then exposed to the air; 
the immersion in the vat and the exposure are 
repeated until the color becomes deep. Wo 

and madder improve the richness of the dye. 
Other deoxidizing substances besides those be- 
low mentioned, may be used to effect the solu- 
tion of the indigo; thus, a mixture of caustic so- 
da, grape sugar, indigo and water, is often em- 
ployed in Europe for this purpose; and orpi- 
ment, lime and pearlash, are also used. When 
properly prepared, the indigo vat may be kept 
in action for months by the addition of one or 
another of its constituents as required. An excess 
of copperas or lime should be avoided. The 
cold vat is the one generally used for cotton, and 
is prepared asfollows: Indigo, in powder, 1 lb.; 
green copperas, 24 to 3 lbs.; newly slaked lime, 
33 to 41bs.; triturate the indigo with a little wa- 
ter or alkaline lye; then mix with some hot wa- 
ter; add the lime, and again mix; then stir in 
the solution of copperas, and agitate the whole 
at intervals for 24 hours. A little caustic pot- 
ash or soda is frequently added, and a corres- 
ponding portion of lime omitted. For use, a 
portion of this vat is ladled into the dyeing vat, 
as wanted. After being employed for some 
time, the vat must be refreshed with a little co 

peras and fresh slaked lime, the sediment stir- 
red up and the whole mixed together. The pot- 
ash vat is best adapted to woolens; it is pre- 
pared with indigo, in powder, 12 lbs.; madder, 
8 lbs.;_ bran, 9 Ibs.; potash, 24 Ibs.; water at 
125° Fahr., 120 cu. ft.; mix well. At the end of 
36 hours add 14 lbs. more potash; after 10 or 
12 hours longer, add 10 lbs. potash, and rouse 
the whole up well; as soon as the fermentation 
and reduction of theindigo are developed, which 
takes place in about 72 hours, add a little fresh 
slaked lime. This vat dyes quickly, and the 
goods lose less color in alkaline and soapy solu- 
tions than when dyed in the common vat. The 
woad vat is prepared like the potash vat, except 
that woad is used instead of madder. The vat 
is set at 160° Fahr., and kept so until deoxida- 
tion and solution of the indigo has commenced. 
The woad and potash vat are sometimes called 
the warm vat. — Woot. 1. For 100 lbs. 4 Ibs. 
Guatemala or 8 Ibs. Bengal indigo, in the soda 
or woad vat; then boil in a kettle a few min- 
utes, 5 lbs. cudbear or 8 lbs. orchil paste; add 1 
lb. soda, or better 1 pail of urine; then cool the 
dye to about 170° Fahr., and enter the wool. 
Handle well for 20 minutes; take out, cool, rinse 
and dry. It is all the same if the cudbear is put 
in before or after the indigo. 3 oz. aniline pur- 
ple, dissolved in alcohol, $ pt., can be used in- 
stead of the cudbear. It produces a very pier 
shade, but should never be used on mixed goo 

which have to be bleached. — 2. (Purple Blue.) 
For 100 lbs. Dip in the blue vat to alight shade; 
then boil in a solution of 15 lbs. alum, and 3 
lbs. half refined tartar, for 14 hours; then the 
wool taken out, cooled, and let stand 24 hours. 
Then boil in fresh water 8 lbs. powdered coch- 
ineal for a few minutes; cool the kettle to 170° 
Fahr.; handle the prepared wool in this for 1 
hour, when it is ready to cool, rinse and dry. 
By coloring first with cochineal, and finishing 
in the blue vat, the fast purple or dahlia will be 
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produced. Tin acids must not be used in this | 


color. — 8. For 2 lbs. Alum, 5 oz.; cream tartar, 
8.0z. Boil goods in this 1 hour; then put into 
warm water which has more or less extract of 


and 
if needed. — 4. (Saxony.) For 100 lbs. Thibet 
or comb yarn. Alum, 20 Ibs.; cream tartar, 3 
lbs.; mordant, 2 lbs. extract indigo, 3 lbs., or 
carmine, 1 lb., makes a better color. When all 
is dissolved, cool the kettle to 180° Fahr. Enter 
goods, and handle quick] ; letit boil 1 hour, or 
until even. Long boiling dims the color. Zephyr 
worsted yarn ought to be prepared, first, by 
boiling it in a solution of aluin and sulphuric 
acid, then the indigo added afterwards. — 5. 
(Sky.) Water, 1 gal.; sulphuric acid, a wine- 
glassful; Glauber salts, in crystals, 2 tablespoon- 
fuls; liquid extract of indigo, 1 teaspoonful. 
Boil the goods 15 minutes; rinse in cold water. 
—6. For 40 lbs. Bichromate of potash, 8 0z.; 
alum, 1 Ib.; dissolve all and bring the water toa 
boil; putin the goods; boil 1 hour; then emp- 
ty the dye, and make a new dye with logwood, 
8 lbs; or extract of logwood, 1 lb., 4 0z.; ‘boil in 
this 1 hour longer; grade the color by using 
more or less logwood, as you wish it dark or 
light in the color. This may also be used for 
silk. —7. For 100 Ibs. Color the cloth first by 
1 or 2 dips in the vat of indigo blue, and rinse 
it well; then boil it in a solution of 20 lbs. 
alum, 2 lbs. half refined tartar and 5 lbs. mor- 
dant, for 2. hours; then take it out and cool. In 
fresh water boil 10 lbs. good logwood 3 hour in a 
bag or otherwise; cool off to 170° F., before en- 
tering; handle wellover a recl; let it boil } hour; 
then take it out, cool, and rinse. This is a firm 
blue. — 8. For 38 lbs. Dissolve 1 0z. copperas in 
4 gals. rain water; wet the goods in warm suds; 
then put into copperas water and let it remain 
10 minutes; dissolve in another vessel 2 oz. prus- 
siate of potash in 4 gals. rain water; now wring 

oods and put them into the solution and let 
them remain 5 minutes; then wring out again; 
now add 1 oz. oil vitriol to the potash water; stir 
well, then put the goods in again and bring to 
a boil, letting the goods remain in until the de- 
sired shade is obtained. — Sixx. 1. (Light.) For 
cold water, 1 gal.; dissolve alum, 3 taflegaoott- 
ful, in hot water, 1 teacupful, and add to it; then 
add the chemic blue, 1 teaspoonful at atime, to 
obtain the desired color; the more chemic the 
darker the color. — 2. To 45 or 50 gals. water, 
heated to 122° Fahr., add 12 oz. indigo, 80z. mad- 
der, 8 oz. bran, and 24 oz. potash; in 86 hours 
introduce 12 oz. more potash, and the same in 
12 hours after; in 72 hours, add a little lime to 
check fermentation. “Wool, silk, linen and cot- 
ton may be dyed inthis bath.— Corton. 1. Trit- 
turate 1 lb. of indigo with water and a little 
caustic potash; then add 38 lbs. lime, and af- 
terwards 2} lbs. sulphate of iron in solution, 
stirring together. The solution contains refined 
indigo, soluble in lime and alkalies. The cotton, 
linen, ete., to be dyed, is repeatedly dipped in 
the solution, and afterwards rinsed in water sour= 
ed with hydrochloric acid. — 2. For 5 lbs. 6 07. 
copperas; 1} oz. prussiate of potash; } oz. sulph- 
urie acid; lve the copperas in enough hot 


ae in it, according to depth of color desired, | 
oil again until it suits, adding more blue | 
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water to cover goods; put in the goods and let 
them remain L hour; then rinse and put them 
in the solution of prussiate of potash and sulph- 
uric acid, previously prepared; simmer 1 hour, 
or until color suits; then hang out to dry. Pre- 
pare the solution of prussiate of potash and 
sulphuric acid by first dissolving the potash in 
sufficient hot water to cover goods, then add the 
acid, stirring constantly. 

BROWN. — Woot. 1. (Snuff.) For 50 Ibs. 
Camwood, 10 lbs.; boil for 20 minutes; dip the 
goods for ? hour; then take them out and add 
to the dye, fustic, 25 lbs.; boil 12 minutes, and 
dip the goods ? hour; then add blue vitriol, 10 
0z., copperas, 2 lbs., 8 02.3 dip 40 minutes; add 
more copperas, ifthe shade is required darker. 
— 2. (Olive.) For 10 yards. Boil fustic, 1 1b.; 
logwood, 8} 0z.; cudbear, 23 0z.; cool to 200° 
Fahr.; enter, and winch for 20 minutes; air out; 
repeat; sadden to pattern with 4 oz. copperas; 
wash and dry. — 8. Water. 3 gals.; bichromate 
of potash, #0z.; boil the goods in this 40 min- 
utes; wash out in cold water; then take 38 gals. 
water, 6 oz. peachwood, and 2 oz. turmeric; 
boil the goods in this 40 minutes; wash out.— 
4, (French.) For 50 lbs. Preparation, 14 lbs. 
chrome. Dyeing, 6 Ibs. fustic; 1]1b. ground mad- 
der; 4 lb. cudbear; 1 lb. tartar; if not dark 
enough, add 8 oz. logwood; boil 3 hour.—SILk. 
Annatto, 4 0z.; pearlash, 1 Ib.; dissolve in boil- 
ig water, q.s. The silk is passed through it for 
2 hours, then taken out, and squeezed dry; it 
is next passed through a mordant of alum, and 
then througha bath of Brazil wood, followed by 
another of logwood, to which a little green cop- 
peras has been added. — Corron. Give the 
goods as much color, from a solution of blue 
vitriol, 2 0z., to water, 1 gal., as it will take up 
in dipping 15 minutes; then rub it throug 
lime water; this will make a beautiful sky blue 
of durability; then run through a solution of 
prussiate of potash, 1 oz., to water, 1 gal. 

BUFF.—1. (Dark.) Boil 6 lbs. turmeric with 
3 lbs. alum in 6 gals. water; add this to hot wa- 
ter. Work yarns 5 turns, and lift. Add 6 gills 
nitrate of iron; 8 turns more. Wash in cold 
water, and stove. —2. (Light.) Bleach; add a 
clear lime water. Work yarns 5 turns, and wring, 
Boil 2 oz. Bismarck brown; add this to a cold 
water bath. Work yarns 5 turns; wash in cold 
water, and stove. 

CLARET.—Corton. 11 lbs. yarns. Make u 
a beck with 17} oz. prepared catechu, and wor 
the yarns in it for 1 hour. Wring and steep for 
} hour in a hot beck of 6} oz. chromate of pot- 
ash; take through cold water, and wash for $ 
hourinabeckof #lbs.sumacat 190° Fahr. Dye in 
a cold beck with 13 oz. magenta; lift; add to 
the beck 8% oz. alum and the decoction of 2} Ibs. 
logwood. Enter agains; work in the cold beck ; 
lift, and add, according to the shade, 4} to 1} oz. 
chromate of potash; re-enter, and work to shade. 

CRIMSON.—Woot. 1. 1} lbs. lac dye; 5 0z. 
muriate oftin. Put the lac dye into a brass ket- 
tle and add sufficient water to cover goods; let 
it stand 12 hours; then add the muriate of tin ; 
stir well together; put in the goods, and bring 
slowly to a scalding heat; retain this. temper- 
ature for } hour for light crimson, or 2 hours 
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for deep crimson. — 2. For 10 yards. Bottom- 
ing, cudbear, 14 0z.; preparation, tartar, 1} 0z.; 
scarlet spirits, 384 oz.; dyeing, cochineal, 2 oz. 
Boil or scald the cudbear; winch in this 80 
minutes; then prepare and dye as before. — 3. 
For 501bs. Prepare with 2 Ibs. alum and 4 lb. 
tartar. Boil 4 hour; wash in 8 warm waters. 
Boil in 11 lbs. limawood, and add 4 1b. cudbear; 
boil in this $ hour, and blue with warm water. 
— Sirk. Forllb. Alum, 8 oz.; dip at hand 
heat 1 hour; take out and drain, while making a 
new dye, by boiling 10 minutes, cochineal, 3 
oz.3 bruised nutgalls, 2 0z.; and cream tartar, 4} 
0z., in 1 pail water; when a little cool, begin to 
dip, raising the heat to a boil, continuing to dip 
1 hour; wash and dry. 

DAHLIA.—This is produced by combining a 
blue or purple with red when a compound col- 
or is used. Upon wool and silk it can be ob- 
tained directly by means of archil or cudbear, 
either alone or Biued by a small quantity of 
sulphate of indigo. Upon cotton indifferent 
shades of dahlia are obtained by macerating in 
sumac liquor, working in tin solution, and dye- 
ing in logwood, mixed with red wood. 

DRAB.—Woot. For 50 lbs. 7 lbs. fustic; 8 
oz. madder; 4 0z. cudbear; 2 Ibs. alum; 8 oz. 
tartar. Enter between the cold and 160° Fahr. 
After heating up, boil from 10 to 30 minutes; 
wash in 2 waters. Dark shades may be slight- 
ly prepared with chrome; wash in 2 waters. — 
2. (Light.) For 56 lbs. 4 lbs. fustie; 13 Ibs. 
alum; 40z. madder; 40z. tartar; 84 0z. cud- 
bear. Work as for dark drab. — 3. For 50 lbs. 
Logwood and alum, of each, } 1b.; boil weil. 
Enter the goods, and dip for 1 hour. Grade the 
color to any desired shade by using equal parts 
logwood and alum. — Siix. 1. For 100 yards. 
Boil 4 Ibs. fustie and 6 oz. logwood; 24 oz. 
cudbear; 1} oz. copperas; cool to 200° Fahr. 
Enter; winch 20minutes; air out; repeat; then 
take a little liquor out of the boiler; dissolve 
the copperas, reduce it to handling heat with 
water, and give 1 or 2 shots through it, as the 
pattern requires; 1 water out of the saddening ; 
then give a warm but weak sour to clear the 
color; wash in 2 waters and dry. — 2. (Fawn.) 
Take hot water, 1gal.; annatto liquor, 1 wine- 
glassful; 2 oz., each, sumac and fustic; add 
— liquor according to shade required; 
wash out. It is best to use the copperas liquor 
in another vessel, diluted according to shade de- 
sired. — Corron. For 40 ]bs. Boil 6 lbs. fus- 
tic; scald 2} lbs. limawood and_ 2 lbs. sumac; 
deeant into a wooden vessel capable of contain- 
ing 100 gals.; reduce with cold water to hand- 
ling heat. Enter; 6 turns; wring out; sadden 
with 8 oz. copperas; 4 turns; wring out again, 
and give 4 oz. bluestone. 

FEATHERS.—The same preparation as would 
dye silk of the same color mali de feathers. In 
dyeing silks the water is used hot, or on the sim- 
mer, for most colors; but feathers must be dyed 
in cold liquors, except for black, the dyeing ma- 
terials being first boiled and then left to cool; 
the feathers must then be put in, and when this 
liquid is exhausted, add a fresh one, pouring off 
the old liquid. 

FURS.—Any dye that will color wool will al- 
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so color furs. — Black. 1. The best black is 
obtained by first dyeing the skin a blue. Then 
boil $ lb. powdered gall nuts, and 14 oz. log- 
wood, in 8 gals. water. Ifthe flesh side is to be 
blue, while the fur or wool is another, this de- 
coction must be sponged on. Get the wool or 
hair thoroughly impregnated with this, and then 
add }1b. copperas to the dye, and go over the 
fur or wool many times with the sponge. The 
process above given will answer without prev- 
ious blueing, but the black is not so brilliant.— 
2. Make a bath of 8 oz. bichromate of potash, 6 
oz. alum, and 4 oz. fustic; boil in water enough 
to cover a single skin. Make another bath of 4 
lbs. logwood; 40z., each, barwood and fustic; 
or 8 oz. fustic; andsame amount boiling water as 
last. Stirtheskin wellaroundin the Ist bath, keep- 
ing the water hot for 1 hour; then work it in 
the 2d bath the same length of time; take out 
and wring; then add } 1b. copperas, to the last 
bath, and give it agood stirring.— Blue. Furs 
are never dyed blue for sale, but sheep-skins 
are. The skin should be dipped several times 
in a bath of hot alum water, allowed to drain, 
and then dipped into a solution of sulphate of 
indigo and water, with a few drops sulphurie 
acid added. This gives a pale blue. — Green. 
Dye first blue, as explained above; then pass 
through a yellow dye till you get the shade re- 
quired. An alum bath, cfeam of tartar, or spir- 
its of tin,as below, must be used before the blue 
is given. — Yellow. Sheep-skins may be dyed 
yellow with black oak bark (quercitron bark), 
old fustic, annatto, and Persian (also called 
French) berries. The skin should be previously 
dipped into a hot bath of alum, cream of tartar, 
or spirit of tin, about 2 oz. to the gal. About $ 
lb. of annatto, or 1 1b. of the other articles, are 
enough for a single skin. 

GLOVES, Kid.—Ifnot greasy, they may be dyed 
with any of the ordinary dyes by brushing the 
latter over the gloves stretched out smooth, 
The surface aloneshould be wetted, and a 2d or 
3d coat may be given after the former one has 
become dry. hen the last coat has become 
dry, the superfluous color should be rubbed out, 
a smooth surface given by rubbing them with a 
polished stick or piece of ivory, and the whole 
gone over with a sponge dipped in white of egg. 

GRAY.—Woot. 1.(Ash.) For 20|bs. Dissolve 
1 lb. tartar in 4 gals. water; turn the stuff 
through the liquor for + hour; add a decoction 
of galls, }1b., and sumac 14 lbs; put in the stuff 
and boil 4 hour; then take out the stuff; add 
sulphate of iron, 1 1b. when dissolved again, 

ut it in, and work well 4 hour longer. ~— 2. 
Uren.) Give the stuff a pale blue tint in the in- 
igo bath; pass it through aweak decoction of 
ralls and sumac; take it out; add a little iron 


liquor to the bath, and work the stuff well. In 
this way every shade of iron vray, slate gray, 
and the other shades that turn upon the blue, 


may be civen, — 3. fetal Sumue, 2 lbs.s log- 
wood, 1]b.; make a decoction with water; pass 
the stuff through it; afterwards through a weak 
iron water; lastly, add a little iron liquor to the 
decoction, and again turn the stuff through it. 


— 4, ( Yellowish.) Pass the stuff through a weak 
fustic bath, and next through a weak decoctiog 
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of galls, to which a little alum has been added. 
Remove the goods; refresh the bath with a lit- 
tle logwood; boil 4 hour; add some blue and 

een vitriol, and when dissolved finish. — HALF 

ooL. Prepare for 8 hours with 2 lbs., 12 0z., 
sumac; wring out, and boil # hour with 43 oz. 
logwood and 1 oz. fustic. Sadden in the same 
beck with 1} oz. copperas at 200° Fahr. — Cor- 
TON. For 2 lbs. Take} lb. cheapest black tea 
to be found; steep in an iron kettle, with the 
tea ina bag, and then boil, squeezing the leaves 
dry; add _1 teaspoonful copperas. Put in the 
goods. For light gray or drab, leave the goods 
ina short time; for darker colors, leave long- 
er. Rinse in clear warm water. Wool long 
boiled and aired often, becomes brownin this dye. 

GREEN.— Woot. 1. For1 lb. Fustic, 1]b.,with 
alum, 84 0z. Steep until strength is out, and 
soak goods therein until a good ellow is ob- 
tained; then remove the chips and add extract 
of indigo or chemic, 1 tablespoonful at a time, 
until color suits.—2. (French.) For 50 lbs. Boil 7 
Ibs. fustic and 12 oz. cudbear; add 6 oz. ex- 
tract of indigo and 1 pt. sulphuric acid; cool to 
180° Fahr. Enter, and boil 20 minutes. — 3. 
(Grass.) For 10 yards. Fustic, 12 0z.; extract 
of indigo, 3 oz.,3 dr.; alum, 3 oz., 8 dr.; sulph- 
uric acid, 14 oz. Boil the fustic first; then add 
the extract of indigo, alum and acid; put off the 
boil. Enter and winch to shade required. If 
not blue enough, give more extract of indigo; if 
not yellow enough, more fustic. — 4. (Myrtle.) 
For 10 yards. Fustic, 1 1b.; logwood, 3 0z., 3 
dr.; extract of indigo, 3 oz., 8 dr.; bluestone, $ 
oz. Boil the logwood and fustic together; put 
off the boil. Enter; winch 20 minutes; air out 
and repeat; raise with 8 oz. bluestone dissolved 
in the boiler; then give the extract of indigo 1 
water; rinse in the remaining 2 oz. bluestone; 
barden in a solution of alum, and dry.—65. 
oo For 100 yards. 10 Ibs. fustie; 2 Ibs. 
ogwood; 10 oz. camwood. Boil together 30 
minutes; put off the boil. Enter, and winch 20 
minutes; air out and repeat; sadden with 3 or 
4 oz. copperas in the same liquor, or with a lit- 
tle of the liquor in another dish; when the re- 

uired shade is obtained, wash and dry. — SILk. 

or1llb. Yellow oak bark, 8 oz. Boil 4 hour; 
turn off liquor from bark, and add alum, 6 oz.; 
let stand until cold. While making this, color 
goods in blue dye tub a light blue; dry and 
wash; dip in the alum and bark dye. If it does 
not take well, warm the dye a little. — Corron. 
1. For 40 lbs. Fustic, 10 lbs.; blue vitriol, 10 
0z.3 soft soap, 24 qts.; logwood chips, 1 lb., 4 
oz. Soak the logwood over night ina brass ves- 
sel; put it on the fire in the morning, adding the 
other ingredients; when quite hot it is ready for 
dyeing. Enter the goods, and handle well. Dif- 
ferent shades may be obtained by letting part of 
the goods remain longer in thedye.—2. For7 Ibs. 
2 lbs. fustic and 1 0z. extract logwood. Boil 2 
hours; then add 1 oz. blue vitriol; color in brass. 
After it is colored dry it, and then wash it in 
strong suds. 

HORN. — Black. 1. 5.51bs. burned lime are 
slaked in a little water, so that a powder-like 
hydrate of lime is obtained; this is mixed with 
2.2 lbs. minium, and this mixture is formed in- 
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to a thick paste with such lye as soap-boilers 
use, having a specific weight of 1.036. The 
articles of horn are placed in this solution for 24 
hours; they are then taken out, rinsed off with 
water, dried with a cloth, brushed over with 
3 paar oil, and then again rubbed dry.— 2. 
14 oz. silver are dissolved in 2.1 oz. nitric acid 
(aquafortis), and this solution is applied several 
times to the article to be stained; the first coat 
should be entirely dry before another is applied. 
The articles are then burnished.— Green. 1. 
.52 oz. fine indigo-carmine are dissolved in 2.1 
oz. rain-water; then .175 oz. pure picrie acid 
are dissolved in 2.1 oz. boiling hot rain-water, 
and both solutions are mixed together. A 
beautiful, durable green color will be obtained, 
and can be used for the various manipulations. 
—2. 4.2 0z.copper cut up fine and gradually 
dissolved in 13 oz. nitric acid, and the articles to 
be stained boiledin thissolution until they assume 
a fine green color.— Purple. 17.5 0z. logwood 
are boiled in 4.4 lb. milk of lime, and the same 
method is observed in the following. — Red. 
17.5 oz. red Brazil-wood are boiled 1 hour in 
4.4 Ib. milk of lime, and filtered through a cloth. 
The articles of horn, ivory, or bone to be stained 
are boiled for 1 hour ina solution of 1.05 oz. 
alum in 17.5 oz. water. They are then placed 
in the above stain, and allowed to remain until 
the desired color has been produced. Articles 
stained in this manner will acquire a beautiful 
ye gar color by dipping in alum water.— Bright 
Red. 8.75 oz. logwood and 8.75 oz. red Bra- 
zil-wood are boiled in 4.4 1b. milk of lime. It is 
applied in the same manner as the one before. 
— Tortoise-shell. A rough dough is prepared 
from 17.5 oz. white litharge, 2.2 Ibs. finely pow- 
dered unslaked lime, and 8.3 lbs. soap-boilers’ lye 
having a specific weight of 1.036. The places 
of the horn which are to become dark are cov- 
ered with this dough, and the horn allowed to 
remain in contact with the dough for 24 hours, 
until the latter bas become dry. The horn is 
then cleansed with a brush.— Yellow. 17.5 oz. 
alum, free from iron, are dissolved in 4.4 lbs. 
rain-water. The articles are allowed to lie in 
this for 1 or 2 hours. In the meanwhile 7 oz. 
yellow berries are boiled with 4.2 0z. carbonate 
of potash in 2.2 Ibs. water for 1 hour, and then 
strained. The articles stained with alum are 
placed in this decoction, and allowed to lie in it 
for 1 hour. They arethen taken out and dried. 

IVORY.—The pieces are first polished with 
whiting and water, and when washed clean from 
the whiting are then prepared for the stain by 
an immersion of from 8 to 5 minutes in acidula- 
ted cold water, in proportion of 1 part of muri- 
atic acid, the ordinary acid of commerce, to 40 
or 50 of water, or in an equally weak solution of 
nitric acid. This cleansing fluid extracts the 
gelatine from the surface of the ivory, and is es- 
sential to the attainment ofa perfect color. Ex- 
treme cleanliness is necessary, with which view 
the work in process of staining is at no time 
touched by the fingers, but removed from one 
vessel toanother by flat pieces of wood, attached 
to each other by a flat metal spring after the 
form of a pair of sugar-tongs, separate pairs 
being kept for different colors. Subsoquediily to 
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its treatment with the acid, the ivory is again 

laced in cold water that has been boiled, before 
It is transferred to the stain. — Black. 1. Lay 
for several hours in a strong solution of silver 
nitrate, remove and expose in a strong light. — 
2. Place a handful of logwood in about 14 pts. 
water in a saucepan, and let simmer till reduced 
to } pt.; put the ivory into the boiling liquid, 
and let remain for 10 minutes; remove and lay 
before a tire or in an oven till well dried; after- 
wards polish with chamois leather. —3. Make a 
decoction of 2 oz. logwood dust in 1 qt. water, 
and stain; dissolve 1 oz. iron sulphate in 1 qt. 
water; then heat the two stains in separate ves- 
vels to 100° Fahr., and immerse the ivory in the 
logwood 15 minutes; well wash, and put it into 
the iron sulphate for 5 minutes. —Blue. 1. Im- 
merse for some time in a dilute solution of in- 
digo sulphate containing potash. —2. Elder ber- 
ries and alum.—3. Steep in asolution of verdi- 
gris and sal-ammoniac in weak nitricacid, in the 

roportion of 2 parts of the former to 1 of the 
atter, being careful to observe the same precau- 
tions as in staining red; then dip in strong solu- 
tion of pearlash and water.— Brown. Alkanet 
root.— Green. Boil in a solution of verdigris 
in vinegar till the desired shade is produced. — 
Red. 1. Make an infusion of cochineal in liquor 
ammoniz, and immerse pieces therein, having 
previously soaked them for a few minutes in 
water slightly soured with nitric acid. — 2. Dip 
in a solution of nitro-muriate of tin, and then in 
lac, to produce scarlet; by then plunging intoa 
solution of potash it will become cherry red. — 
8. Boil cuttings of scarlet cloth in water, and 
add pearlash by degrees till the color is extract- 
ed; add a little rock-alum to clear the color, 
then strain. Steep the ivory in nitric acid dilu- 
ted with twice the bulk of water; take out and 
plunge into the dye till sufficiently deep. The 
acid bath must not be too strong, and the ivory 
should be taken out as soon as thesurface be- 
comes rough; the dye bath must be warm, but 
not hot. variegated appearance may be pro- 
duced by covering portions with white wax, 
these retaining their natural whiteness. — Ye- 
low. 1. Immerse ina solution of $ 1b. alum per 
pt.; then boil in decoction of turmeric in lime 
water. — 2. .175 oz. picric acid are dissolved 
in 1.05 oz. hot water. On the other hand, .07 
oz. concentrated sulphuric acid are diluted with 
.385 oz. hot water, and the freshly-smoothed ar- 
ticles are laid in the fluid, and frequently turn- 
ed. They are then taken out, dried off, and 
placed in a solution of picric acid while this is 
still hot, where they remain until uniformly 
yellow. A lustre is given by polishing with 
soap and water and fine whiting. This isa very 
good method for coloring billiard balls vellow. 
— Vegetable Ivory. Objects of this material 
may be stained by boiling along time in a clear 
solution of the desired acing matter. Picric 
acid, or potassium bichromate, iodine green, 
sumac, aniline dyes, etc., may be used con- 
veniently. Theivory must be clean. It may be 
bleached by immersion several hours in a solu- 
tion of permanganate, and then in sulphurous 


acid. 
LAVENDER.—W oot. For 50 lbs. Boil 5} lbs, 
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logwood with 2 Ibs. alum; then add 10 oz. exs 
tract of indigo. When cold, put in the goods, 
and gradually raise to boiling point. — SILK. 
In a vessel of warm water as hot as the hand can 
bear, dissolve white soap enough to raise a lath- 
er; then add 1 gill archil liquor, and work the 
goods in this for 15 minutes; wring out and dry. 
Boil 1 oz. cudbear, and add the solution to the 
soap and water instead of archil, which will give 
a lavender having a redder tint than with the 
archil. Ifastill redder shade be required, the 
soap may be dispensed with. — Corron. For 
100 yards. Take 11]b. logwood and 2 Ibs. sum- 
ac; scald them separately; then decant into a 
proper sized tub; let them cool to 150° Fahr., 
and add 2 gills vitriol. Winch the goods in this 
20 minutes; lift, and run them slightly through 
acetate of iron; wash in 2 waters; then give 1 
Ib. logwood as before; raise with 1 pt. chloride 
of tin. Wash in 2 waters; then, ina tub of cold 
water, put 4 oz. extract of indigo. Enter, and 
winch in this 15 minutes; lift; give 1 water, and 


dry. 

LEATHER. — Black. Put the skin on a clean 
board, and sponge it over with gall and sumac 
liquors, made strong; then take a strong log- 
wood liquor, and sponge it over 3 or 4 times; 
next take a little copperas, mix it in the logwood 
liquor, sponge over the skin, and finish as fol- 
lows: Take the white of an egg, anda little gum 
dragon, and mix the 2 together in 4 gill water; 
sponge over the skin, and when dry polish with 
a bottle, or a piece of glass prepared for the pur- 

ose. — Blue. 1. Steep the leather for a day 
in urine and indigo; then boil it with alum; or 
it may be given by tempering the indigo with 
red wine, and washing the skins therewith. — 2. 
Boil elder berries, or dwarf elder; then smear 
and wash the skins therewith, and wring them 
out; then boil the berries as before in a solu- 
tion of alum water, and wet the skins in the 
same manner once’or twice; dry them, and they 
will be very blue. — 8. (Sky Blue.) This is _giv- 
en with indigo steeped in boiling water, and the 
next morning warmed and smeared over the 
skin. — Green. Smear the skin with sap green 
and alum water, boiled. — Dark Green. Steel 
filings and sal ammoniae, steeped in urine till 
soft, then smeared over the skin, which is to be 
dried in the shade. — Light Orange. Smear 
with fustic berries, boiled in alum water; or, for 
a deep orange, with turmeric. — Purple. Wet 
the skins with a solution of roche alum in warm 
water, and, when dry, again rub them with the 
hand with adecoction of logwood in cold water. 
— Red. Wash the skins, and lay them 2 hours 
in galls; then yb, eas out, and dip them in 
a liquor made with privet berries, alum and 
verdigris, in water; and lastly in a dye made of 
Brazil wood boiled with ‘lye. — Yellow. 1. 
Smear the skin over with aloes and linseed oil, 
dissolved and strained; or infuse it in weld. — 
2. Picric acid gives a good yellow without any 
mordant; it must be used in very dilute solu- 
tion, and not warmer than 70° Fahr., so as not 
to penetrate the leather. 

MAROON.— Woot. To a clear solution of 10 
Tbs. catechu, add 2 lbs. logwood and 24 lbs. tar- 
tar. Boil the wool for 2 hours in this bath; 
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rinse, and add to the above bath 2 lbs. bichrom- 
ate of potash and 1 1b. sulphate of copper. Put 
the wool in, and boil for $ to 1 hour, according 
to shade required, and then rinse. — Sirk. Take 
the silk through a catechu beck, weight for 
weight, if a good yield is desired. If a smaller 
hae is wished, less catechu is taken. Dye ata 

oil; lift, wring, and pass into a chrome beck at 
63° to 8}° Tw., and 77° Fahr. If the shade de- 
sired is very dark, the heat may be raised a little 
more. Wash well. Make up a beck of fustic, 
extract of indigo and orchil; add a little alum 
to draw on the fustic, and acidulate slightly with 
sulphuric acid for the blue. Dye ata boil, add- 
ing more of any of the colors as the shade may 
require. 

NANKEEN.—Boil annatto with an equal weight 
of pearlash, in sufficient water. 

OLIVE.—Woot. 1. For 50 lbs. 10 Ibs. bark; 
2 lbs. logwood; 8 oz. bluestone. Boil the bark 
ina bag; put off the boil, and enter; winch 20 
minutes. Lift, and put in the bluestone; return 
for 10 minutes; lift, and wash in 2 waters, and 
top; give the logwood in another dish; when 
dark enough, wash and dry. — 2. For 10 lbs. 
yarn. Boil with 96 dr. prepared tartar, 20 dr. 

lue vitriol, 875 dr. orchil, 50 dr. turmeric, and 
40 dr. indigo sulphate. Cerise as required. — 
Corton. For 11]bs. Extract 8% oz. sumac in 
bailing water. Enter the yarn into the clear liq- 
uid; let steep, and make up a fresh beck wit 
the same weight of copperas. Wring out the 
yarn, and enter into this second beck, workin 
for } hour. Wring, and enter into a fresh bale 
of red liquor at 14° Tw.; give 12 hours; heat to 
144° Fahr. Wring out; and work for $ hour 
in a decoction of quercitron bark. 

ORANGE.—Woot. 1. For 50 lbs. Boil 10 Ibs. 
barkand 14 lbs. cochineal; add 2 lbs. tartar and 
24 qts. yellow spirits. Enter at 200° Fahr.; boil 
80. minutes. — 2. For 5 lbs. Muriate of tin, 6 
tablespoonfuls; argal, 40z. Boil, and dip 1 hour, 
and add again 1 teacupful madder. Dip again 

hour. Cochineal, about 2 0z., in place of mad- 

er, makes a brighter color. —Sitk. For 10 
yards. Annatto, 1} 0z.; bark, 1} 0z.; chloride 
of tin, 14.0z. Give a good body of annatto at 
212° Fahr.; wash in 1 water, then top with the 
bark and chloride of tin. —Corron. Boil 12 lbs. 
sugar of lead in 12 gals. clear limewater till dis- 
solved; add this to enough cold water. Work 
yarn 5 turns, and wring. Repeat this process 
twice in the cold liquors, wringing after each 
time. Get a clear lime water up to the boil, and 
give the yarns 5 turns in it, working very quick- 
ly. It is important that the lime water should 
be boiling, to keep the yarns level. Wash off 
in warm water with a littlesoap and dry. This 
color, like all others in which lead is an ingred- 
ient, will be darkened and spoiled if exposed to 
fumes of sulphuretted hydrogen. 

PEACH. —lor 50 lbs. Drench 84 Ibs. cudbear 
with alittle hot water; boil or scald it in3 or 4 
gals.; decant the clear liquor into a boiler con- 
taining 100 gals. water. Enter cold; bring to 
the boil; lift, and put in 1 1b. soda, or 2 gals. 
urine; return, and boil 10 minutes. 

PINK.— Woot 1. Washed safllower, 2 02; 
salt. of tartar, } 0z.; cold water, 1 qt.; digest 3 
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hours; express the liquor and strain. Used to» 
dye silk stockings rose color. The color is brought 
out afterwards by passing the articles through 
water soured with ou juice.—2. For every 8. 
Ibs. material, take 84 qts. water, 2 oz. cochineal, 
and 4 oz. cream tartar; steep the cochineal in 
warm water 2 hours, or until the strength is ex- 
tracted, and add the cream tartar; then wet the 
garment in clean water; wring dry ; put it into 
the dye ; bring it to a scalding heat, and let it 
remain afew minutes, stirring all the time, when 
it will be finished. If a lighter color is needed, 
use less cochineal; if darker, more. A cheaper 
dye may be obtained by using madder for coch- 
ineal. — 8. (Purple.) For 5 lbs. Boil 1 1b. cud- 
bear in sufficient water; put in 1 oz. alum; when 
dissolved, put in the goods and let them simmer 
for 4 hour, stirring frequently; rinse in warm 
water. A tin pan is best for this color; iron 
will brown it. — Cotton. For 40]bs. Redwood, 
20 Ibs.; muriate of tin, 24 lbs.; boil the redwood 
1 hour; turn off into a large vessel; add the mu- 
riate of tin, and put in goods; let it stand 5 or 
10 minutes, and a nice pink will be produced. 

PRIMROSE.—For 50 Ibs. Boil 24 lbs. bark; 
add 2 lbs. tartar; 2 qts. muriate of tin. Enter 
at 150° Fahr.; boil 80 minutes. 

PURPLE.—Woot. For 1 lb. Rinse goods well 
in soap suds; then dissolve 2 oz. cudbear in hot 
suds, and soak goods until of the required col- 
or. The color is brightened by rinsing in alum 
water.— Sirk. 1. For 40. lbs. Bichromate of 
potash, 8 oz.; alum, 11]b.; dissolve all, and bring 
the water to a boil, and put in the goods; boil 1 
hour; empty the dye, and make a new dye with 
logwood, B bs. or extract of logwood, 1 |b., 4 
oz., and boil in this 1 hour. Use more or less: 
logwood as you wish dark or light color. — 2. 
For 10 lbs. Enter goods in blue dye-bath, and 
secure a light blue color; dry, and dip ina warm 
solution, containing alum, 24 lbs. Should a 
— color be required, add a little extract of 
indigo. 

RED.—Woot. 1. (Rose.) For 40 lbs. 1 Ib. 
cochineal; 3 gills double muriate of tin; 1 1b. 
tartaric acid. Enter at 100° Fahr.; heat up; 
boil 15 minutes; lift, and cool to 120°, by throw- 
ing out part of the liquor, and filling up with 
water; add 1 gill ammonia paste, 12 oz. tartar- 
ic acid, and 6 oz. oxalic acid. Bring up to the 
boil. When the desired shade is obtained, wash 
well, and dry. — 2. The goods are first steeped 
or boiledina weak mordant of alum and tartar, 
for 1 hour, and then allowed to lie in the cold 
liquor for 2 or 8 days, with frequent moving 
about; they are lastly boiled in the Brazil-wood 
bath for about 4 hour. — 8. For 40 lbs. Make 
a tolerably thick paste of lac dye and sulphuric 
acid; allow it to stand for a day; now take tar- 
tar, 4 lbs; tin liquor, 2 Ibs., 8 0z., and 3 lbs. of 
the above paste; make a hot bath with sufficient 
water. Enter the goods for } hour; afterwards. 
carefully rinse and dry. — Sirk. 1. The goods, 
after being alumed in the same way as wool, 
but at a lower temperature, are rinsed, and pass- 
ed through the Brazil wood bath lukewarm.— 
2. The most lively tints of cherry, flame, flesh, 
orange-red, poppy and rose color, are imparted 
to silk by the following process, modified to suit 
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the particular shade required: The safflower 
(previously deprived of its yellow coloring mat- 
ter by water) is exhausted with water containing 
either carbonate of soda or of potash, in the 
proportion of about 5 per cent. of the weight 
of the prepared dye-stuffacted on; the resulting 
liquid is next treated with purelemon juice until 
it acquires a distinct and rich red color; the sill 
is then introduced and turned about as long as it 
is perceived to take up color, a little more lem- 
on juice being added as may appear necessary ; 
for deep shades this is repeated with one or more 
fresh baths, the silk being dried and rinsed_be- 
tween each immersion; it is lastly brightened by 
turning it for a few minutes through a bath of 
warm water, to which a little lemon juice has 
been added. For flame color the silk should 
receive a slight shade with annatto, before put- 
ting it into the safflower bath. For the deeper 
shades, when expense is an object, a little archil 
is commonly added to the first and second bath. 
— Corton. 1. (Bright.) The most permanent 
is Turkey red, which is made from madder, but 
the process is too complicated for family use. 
The following is easier and gives fair results: 
First steep the yarn or cloth several hours in a 
decoction of sumac witha little sulphuric acid ; 
after the sumac bas had time to form an intim- 
ate combination with the cotton, the yarn is 
worked ina solution of bichloride of tin of sp. 
gr. 1.015, and transferred to a boiler, in which 
about its own weight of barwood, finely rasped, 
is added, the water being nearly builing, and the 
goods worked about until the required shade is 
obtained. — 2. Clean the goods by alkaline baths, 
after which they are steeped in oily liquors, 
brought to a creamy state by a little carbonate 
of soda; a bath of sheep’s dung is next used as 
a secondary steep; the oleaginous bath, and the 
operation of removing loosely adhering oil with 
an alkaline bath, is repeated 2 or 3 times, care be- 
ing taken to dry the goods after each process ; 
then follow the distinct operations of galling, 
aluming, maddering, and brightening, the last 
for removing the dun-colored principle, by 
boiling at an elevated temperature with alkaline 
liquids and soap; the whole is generally con- 
cluded with treatment by spirit of tin. In this 
way are given the most brilliant reds on cotton. 
— 8. The goods are first boiled in a bath of su- 
mac; next worked through a weak mordant of 
solution of tin, and then run through the Brazil 
bath lukewarm. This gives a bright red. 

SALMON. —1. For each Ib., } Ib. annatto; 4 
Ib. soap; rinse goods in warm water; put them 
into the mixture, and boil 4 hour; shade will be 
according to amount of annatto. — 2. For 10 
yards. Annatto, 1} oz. cudbear, 4 dr. Boil the 
annatto; then add the cudbear; put off the boil. 
Enter and winch 80 minutes; wash in 2 waters; 
then dry. 

SCARLET.—Woot. 1. Take soft water suffic- 
ient to cover the cloth you wish to color; pane 
it to a boiling heat in a brass kettle; then adc 
14 oz. cream tartar for every lb. cloth. Boil a 
minute or two; then add 1 oz. powdered cochineal 
and 3 oz. muriate of tin; boil 5 minutes; wet the 
roods in warm water; then wring and put in the 

ye; boil the whole nearly 1 ‘hour; take the 
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cloth out and rinse well in clear cold water.—2. 
Dissolve in boiling water, liquid extract of 
quercitron, 3 Ibs., 8 oz.3 oxalic acid, 8 Jbs., 8 02.3 
tin crystals, 1 Ib., 12 0z.; tartar, 4 Jbs.; coch- 
ineal, 4 lbs.; chloride of tin solution, 8 Ibs.; mix 
well when dissolved; add cold water. Enter 
wool, and boil from 1 to 14 hours. —S§1rx. 1. 
Boil for 4 hour 11 lbs. ground cochineal ; filter, 
and set to clear liquor at 4° Tw.; add to the 
beck about 24 fl, oz. tin solution, anddye. It re- 
uires 24 hours to produce the scarlet. After 
veing, the silksare left wrapped up for 12 hours, 
rinsed slightly, brightened with citric acid, and 
dried. The solution of tin is made of 4 lbs. mu- 
riatic acid, 2 lbs. nitric acid, 5 lbs. feathered 
tin, dissolved gradually in the course of a day. 
— 2. Prepare in stannate of soda at 4° Tw. in 
the cold; take through weak vitriol sours, and 
wash well. Give asecond mordant of red liq- 
uor at 84° T., thickened with calcined starch 
at the rate of 83 0z.-per 85 fl. oz. of the mordant. 
Dry without rinsing for at least 24 hours; then 
rinseand dye with decoction of cochineal. When 
the color isas deep as is required, add nitrate of 
tin to the same beck. This process gives scarlets 
as fine as 7, and with less loss of coloring mat- 
ter. The object of the addition of calcined starch 
is to give the silk more body. In many dyeworks 
scarlets for silks are grounded with annatto. 

SLATE. — Woot. Boil sugar-loaf paper with 
vinegar, in an iron utensil; putin alum to set 
the color. To produce a light slate color, boil 
white maple bark in clear water, with a little al- 
um; the bark should be boiled in a brass utensil. 
The dye for slate color should be strained before 
the goods are put into it. They should be boil- 
ed in it, and then hung where they will drain 
and dry. — Sizx. For a small quantity, take a 

an of warm water, and about a teacupful of 
ogwood liquor, pretty strong, and a piece of 
pearlash about the size of a nut; take gray col- 
ored goods and handle a little in this liquid, and 
it is finished. If too much logwood is used, the 
color will be too dark. 

STONE.—For 50 lbs. 1 Ib. logwood; 4 oz. 
fustic; 8 oz. extract of indigo ; 8 lbs. alum; 1} 
lbs. tartar, Work as for aaah. 

STRAW. — Bleach; mordant in either tin or 
red liquor; boil 14 lbs. fustic extract in 8 gals. 
water; add this to warm water. Work yarn 5 
turns ; wash in cold water, and stove. 

STRAW HATS. — Black. To obtain a level 
color, a solution of gluten is added to a lye of 
soda, which is allowed to stand for 24 hours and 
filtered. The hats are then steeped for 12 hours 
in the clear liquid. The strawis thus freed from 
grease, and the mordants of nitrate, sulphate or 
acetate of iron, as well as the decoction of log- 
wood mixed with sumac or galls, is evenly fae 
en up by the fibre. A slight addition of bi- 
chromate of potash improves the dye, and the 
goods are then finished by the use of gum or 
gelatine. — Blue. With 1 1b. litmus or lac- 
mus, ground, and a sufficiency of potash lye, 
make a decoction; put in the straw and boil it. 
Chestnut Brown. For 25 hats. Use ground 
sanders, 14 lbs.; ground curcuma, 2 Ibs.; pow- 
dered gall nuts or sumac, # ]b.; rasped logwood, 
1-10 lb.; boil all together with the hats in a large 
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kettle for 2 hours; then withdraw the hats; rinse, | bath with 15 Ibs. logwood; 8 Ibs. archil; boil 1 


and let them remain over night in a bath of ni- 


hour. — Sitk. A good violet may be given to 


trate, of 4° Baume, when they are washed. A | silk or wool by passing it first through a solu- 


darker brown may be obtained by increasing the 


uantity of sanders. To ae the hats lustre, 
they are brushed with a brush of dog’s grass 
when dry. Red. Boil ground Brazil wood ina 
lye of potash, and boil the straw hats, ete., in it. 
. Silver Gray. For 25 hats. Select the whitest 
hats, and soften them in a bath of crystallized 
soda, to which some clean time water has been 
added. Boil 2 hours in a large vessel, using for 
a bath a decoction of the following: Alum, 4 
lbs.; tartaric acid, 3 1b.; some ammoniacal 
cochineal and carmine of indigo; a little sulph- 
uric acid may be necessary to neutralize the al- 
kali of the cochineal dye. If the last mention- 
ed ingredients are used, let the hats remain an 
hour longer in the boiling bath; then rinse in 
slightly acidulated water. — Slate. Soak the 
bonnet in strong, warm suds, for 15 minutes, to 
remove sizing; rinse in warm water; now scald 
cudbear, 1 0z., in sufficient water to cover the 
hat or bonnet; work in this dye at 180° until 
you get a light purple. Now havea bucket cold 
water, blued with extract of indigo, } 0z.; work 
in this until the tint pleases; dry, then rinse with 
cold water, and dry again in the shade. Ifyou 
get the purple too deep, the final slate will be 
too dark. — Violet. Alum, 4 lbs.; tartaric acid, 
1 1b.; chloride of tin, 1 1b.; dissolve and_ boil. 
Allow the hats to remain in the boiling solution 
2 hours; then add as much of a decoction of 
logwood and carmine of indigo as is requisite to 
induce the desired shade; rinse in water in which 
some alum has been dissolved. 

VIOLET. — Woot. Prepare a bath of 10 oz. 
of bichrome; 5 oz. sulphuric acid; 6 0z. oxalic 
acid. Work 1 hour in this, andthen put in fresh 


tion of verdigris, then through a decoction of 
logwood, and lastly through alum water. A. fast 
violet may be given by first dying goods a crim- 
son with cochineal, without alum or tartar; then 
rinse, and pass through the indigo vat. — Cor- 
Ton. Linens and cottons are first galled with 
about 18 per cent. of gall nuts; next passed 
through a mordant of alum, iron liquor and 
sulphate of copper, working well; then through 
a madder bath, made with an equal weight of 
root; and, lastly, brightened with soap or soda. 
Another method is to pass cloth, previously dyed 
Turkey red, through the blue vat. Wool, silk, 
cotton, or linen, mordanted with alum and dyed 
in a logwood bath, or a mixed bath of archil and 
Brazil, ‘takes a pretty, but false violet. 

YELLOW.— Foor. To dyea buff, boil equal 
parts annatto and common potash, in soft, clear 
water; when dissolved, take it from the fire; 
when cool, put in the goods, previously washed 
free from spots and color; set them ona moder- 
ate fire till the goods are of the shade wished.— 
Six. The silk must not be washed. <A red 
shade is first given with annatto in a soap beck, 
not too strong; then washed and rinsed in the 
cold with sulphuric acid. The yellow shade is: 
then given with picric acid, and the silk dried 
without washing. For a heavier shade the pro- 
cess is the same, but turmeric is used instead of 
pio acid. The solution of annatto is made by 

oiling together for 4 hour equal weights of pot- 
ash and annatto. — Corron. For 40 lbs. Sug- 
ar of lead, 3 Ibs., 8 0z.; dip goods 2 hours. Make 
anew dye with bichromate of potash, 2 Ibs.; dip 
until color suits. Wring, and dry. If not yellow 
enough, repeat the operation. — 
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GYMNASTICS. 


REMARKS ON TRAINING.— Gymnastic exer- 
cises may be begun at 8 years old, or earlier; but 
they must begin gently and proceed gradually, 
and never immediately after meals. The pupil 
should be careful, after exercise, of draughts or j 
cold, and refrain from lying on the ground, or 
standing without coat or other garments. Rigid- 
ly guard against drinking cold water, which, in 
many instances, has been known to produce 
immediate death. A proper practice of gymnas- 
tics will develope the muscles for the perform- 


ance of all athletic sports and exercises. But, as 
it is dry exercise for one alone, it will be best to 
get several to join him and form aclub, and thus 
increase his interest in this recreation. 

Baths.—An. essential requisite and prepara- 
tion for athletic feats, is the daily use of the cold 
bath. Dry and rub down the body with a towel 
untila healthy glow suffuses the skin ; then put 
the towel aside and use the palms of the hands 
until obliged to cease from sheer weariness. 

Costume. —The dress should be of little 
weight; and small, thin men should be observ- 
ant of this, heavy clothing operating against 
them. Short-sleeved merino or gauze jerseys, | 
and loose drawers reaching to the knee, are 
most useful. . 

Diet.—Articles of food, nutritious to some, act 
in the opposite manner on others; consequently 
each person must exercise judgment with re- 
gard to articles of consumption. No rule can 
be implicitly relied on. The following regula- 
tions will be found general'y successful: Break- 
fastshould be taken at 8 or 8:30, and consist of 
chops, chicken, beef or mutton, new-laid eggs, 
bacon and ham, oatmeal, toast or stale bread, 
tea or ale. Coffee should be avoided, unless felt 
to be beneficial. Lunch at11 a. mM. This should 
be light, consisting of biscuits or sandwiches, 
Dinner should be taken at 1:30 P. mM. Roast 
mutton is very nutritious, but beef and game 
may be taken occasionally. Avoid fat as much 
as possible. Vegetables in moderation are good. 
Potatoes are least beneficial. Light puddings 
may occasionally be indulged in. Strawberries, 
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oranges and figs can be eaten; butnuts, plums, 
ete., must be avoided. Ina dinner of courses, 
eat little of each, and choose the simplest viands. 
This moderation is a great secret of training. 
Supper should be taken at 7 P. M., consisting of 
oatmeal, 2 fresh eggs, fresh berries or stewed 
gooseberries; with bread, toast and tea. Regu- 
lar hours must be observed. 

Disease.—Itisar error tosuppose that athletics. 
induce heart-disease, though itmay be developed 
where the seeds exist. It is advisable to be ex- 
amined by a good physician before attempting 
to excel in athletics. 

Drink.—A. glass of wine now and then, of 
good quality, assists the system; but spirits 
should be totally shunned, except largely dilu- 
ted with water. If a man has not been in the 
habit of taking them, he should abstain alto- 
gether. In the case of one accustomed to spir- 
its, a wineglassful mixed with water should be 
the limit, and only taken at meal times. If fa- 
tigued from exercise, it is beneficial to take a 
glass of sherry before eating. 

Exercise.—An essential to success in any test 
of skill, is regular exercise of the muscles to be 
exerted. Nothing is so beneficial and strength- 
ening to the body as a walk. It is advisable to 
walk every morning before breakfast 8 to 6 miles, 
if weather permits and a reduction in weight is 
necessary. Before going out in the morning, if 
convenient, take an egg beaten up in sherry, or 
suck a raw egg andeat a biscuit. A crust of bread 
and }¢lass fresh milk are often handy, and an- 
swer the purpose as well. Regular exercise in 
the special branch in which a trainer is to ap- 
pear, should be practiced daily, from 10.80 A.M. 
until noon, ana from 3.30 p. M. until 5 P. M. 
Never do your best at any exercise until warm- 
ed up. 

Sleep.—To attain the best physical and men- 
tal condition, 8 hours of sound, undisturbed 
sleep must be had. The trainershould retireat 
9.30 Pp. M. regularly, and rise at 6 A. M., and rest 
from 12 M. tol P.M. 

Smoking.—Those accustomed to smoke large- 
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ly should lessen the quantity until the practice 
isalmost given up. The staying powers of the 
smoker are to a degree impaired, the wind is 
affected, and the languor occasioned by it in- 
duces a man to remain inactive when he ought 
to be taking his exercise. 


{ ALISTHENICS. 


A PRELIMINARY course to regular gymnas- 
tics consists in simple movements without im- 
plements, called CALISTHENICS. 

ARM MOVEMENTS.—Ezercise 1. Place the 
heels together and toes turned out; keep the 
body upright, shoulders well back, and arms 
stretched out on a level with the shoulders (Fig. 
1); then bring the tips of the fingers quickly to- 
gether in front of the chest (Fig. 2), having the 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 
elbows on a line with the shoulders; then strike 
quickly and vigorously back to the original posi- 
tion.— Evercise 2, Close the hands tightly, bring 
them up tothe chest, with the elbows close to 
the body; then strike forward vigorously (Fig. 
8), backwards (Fig. 4), upwards (Fig. 5), down- 
wards (Fig. 6), and sideways (Fig. 1), with the 


Fig. 5. Fig. 6. 


Fig. 3. 
hands closed. The elbows should be close to the 


Fig. 4. 
body in the forwards, upwards and sideways 
mis movements; but brought up, 
a “, away from the body, previ- 
*, ious to backwards and down- 
4 wards movements.— Exercise 
? 3. Stretch the arms sideways 
* and keep them straight, and 
the body erect; then describe 
ret a circle from the 
shoulders, keeping the palms 
of the hands facing allthe time 
—— (Fig. 7). The circle should 
——=>=—_ become larger as the exer- 
Fig. 7. cise proceeds. — Hrercise 4. 
Stretch the arms forward, with the tips of the 
fingers touching. Strike back from the position, 
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keeping the arms on a level with theshoulders. 

BODY MOVEMENTS.—Evzercise 1. Stretch the 
arms up, the palms of the hands facing each 
other; and keep the legs stitf; then bend for- 
ward, and, with the knees still firm, touch the 
ground with the tips of the fingers (ig. 8). 
From this position, swing backwards to the 
back bend, keeping the legs straight.—Hzer- 
cise 2. Stretch the arms up, the palms of the 
hands facing each other; heels together and toes 
pointing out. Bend to the right from the hips 
from this position, and then to the left (ig. 9). 


Fig. 8. Fig. 9. Fig. 10. 
—Evzercise 8. Advance the right leg 18 in., and 
stretch the arms up. Bend from this position 
to touch the ground with the tips of the fingers. 


Fig. ll. Fig. 12. 
movements should be repeated with the left leg 
advanced.—Lzercise 4. Place the heels together, 
toes out, and stretch the arms up, with the 

alms of the hands facing each other; then hol- 
toy the back, bend down from the hips, keeping 
the head back, and looking up to the ceiling. 
The legs should be kept straight (Jig. 72) while 
exercising. — Ewzercise 5. Place the heels to- 
gether, toes out, hands on the hips; then turn 
the body from the hips, first to right, then to 


Fig. 13. Fig. 15. Fig. 14. 
left (Fig. 13.)—Ezercise 6. Place the heels to- 
gether, toes out; put the hands on the hips, and 
keep the shoulders well back. Rise from the 
toes (Fig. 14); then sink down, separating the 
knees (Hig. 15); again raise the body from this 
osition on the toes, and return to first position. 
Raped the exercise several times quickly, 
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LEG MOVEMENTS.—Ezercise 1. Place the 
heeis close together, with toes pointed sideways; 
the hands on the hips, and shoulders kept well 
back (Fig. 16); then bend thelegs asmuchas pos- 
sible. — Ezercise 2. Stand ‘with the hands on 
the hips, body upright, toes together, and heels 
pointing sideways (Fig. 17); straighten the legs. 
—Ezercise 3. Place the right heel to the left toe, 
and bring the feet close (Fig. 18); then bend the 
legs, keeping the body crect and the head back. 


[ uatieaal 
Fig. 19 


Fig. 17. 


Fig. 18. 


—Evzercise 4. Body upright and hands on the 
hips. Raise the right knee high up (Fig. a 
strike out forwards, letting the toe point well 
down (Fig. 20); then bring the heels together 
again. Thisshould be gone through quickly, the 
legs, after a little time, being reversed. — Ezer- 
cise 5. Raise the left leg from the ground slight- 
Pr ly, point the toe 
own; then bend 

down on the right 
leg, without allow- 
ing the left to touch 
the ground (Fig. 
21), almost sitting 
on the heel. From 
this position the 
body must be raised 
again, heels togeth- 
er, Do this with 


Fig. 24 
the right leg stiff. 


Dums Betts. 


For preliminary practice, dumb bells should 


Fig. 20. 


not exceed 6 lbs. weight. For lads, 4 lbs. will be 
sufficient. 
BELLS. Taking Up.—Stoop, as shown in Fig. 


1; seize both bells, recover upright position, 


Fig. 2. 
and raise them above the head. Repeat, lower- 
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ing the bells to the ground, bending the knees, 
and rising on the upright position (Fig. 1). 

CIRCULAR MOVEMENTS.—First with one and 
then with the other, and finally with both at 
once, Will be understood by an examination of 
Fig. 2. These are succeeded by various elbow 
exercises—the forearm thrown out or raised, and 
brought slowly back, the other arm swerving in 
like manner, and then both arms together. 

HORIZONTAL AND SLANTING PLANES. — 
Stand with arms extended over the head, bend 
gradually down, keeping the arms extended ; 
then slowly resume upright position, and bend 
to the other side. (See Fig. 3). 


MANTLET.—From the position shown in Fig. 
4, swing the arms and meet the bells behind 
the back. After practice you will be able so to 


Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 
swing arms and clap palms of hands together 
behind the back without dumb bells. 
SHOULDER FEATS.—Stand erect, holding the 
bells at the chest. Ste 


out to the side, extend- fy) 
ing the arms horizon- f ake eae 
tally. Regain first posi- ¢ >> ----zs 


tion, and repeat the ~ SS | 
movement on the oppo- ves 
site side. Vary the yor \ 
movement by stepping ere 
to the front and to the } 
rear. (See Fig. 5). i{ 

SPREAD ARMS AND = 
HEAD SWING. — These Fig. 5. 
movements are shown in the illustration. Move 
the arms in graceful sweeps and curves, so as to 
avoid collision. The elbows should be close to 
the sides at the starting of each movement. (See 
Fig. 6). 


Fig. 6. Fig 
THRUSTING OR STRIKING MOTION. — At 
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starting keep the elbows close to the sides; bend 
the right arm, and hold the bell to the chest ; at 
the same instant raise the left high above the 
head. Reverse the arms, and repeat the motion 
as shown. Repeat the exercise again and again, 
till perfect. (See Fig. 7.) 


INDIAN (LuBs. 

THE beginner should use light clubs at first. 
In using them, the chest is expanded, greater 
freedom given to the arms, the muscles of the 
whole body brought into use, the wrist strength- 
ened, the grasp of the hand made firmer, the 
circulation of blood regulated, and health great- 
ly improved. The clubs should be grasped on 
the outside, palms turned in; po- Pm 
sition upright, heels together, arms ey 
down, head erect; clubs held an in. 
or two from the ground (Fig. 7). 
From this position the clubs are 
raised horizontally, sideways, first 
right and then left, and then to- 
gether; moving them to the left 
and right until about 6 in. apart. 

BENT ARM EXERCISE. — Start 
from the first position—To Order ===. 
—one or both clubs; and on the Fig. 
words, “To shoulder up!” bring the left 
club as seen in Fig. 2 and keep it perpen- 
dicular. Perform the same movement with the 
other hand, and so alternate the motions. From 
this position you can thrust out, forward or 
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Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 
sideways; always with club straight. After the 
clubs have been raised forwards or sideways, be- 
fore and behind, shifting the feet as needed, you 
can bring them to the front, and repeat the per- 
formance. In thrusting forward, the tops of the 
handles should nearly meet in front of the chest. 
Having brought the clubs above the head, drop 
them backwards (Fig. 3). This, when efficient- 
ly performed, is an elegant exercise. 

CIRCLING THE CLUBS.—This mode is attract- 
ive, especially in public exhibitions. Fig 4is one 
of the most effective methods. Hold the clubs 
To Order, and then circle them forwards, side- 
ways and backwards, and to left and right in 
front of the body, the arms remaining straight, 
and steady; they can also be circled in contrary 
directions in front of the body, one to right and 
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the other to left. Begin- 
ning from To Order, the 
right club is moved first, 
and the left follows when 
the right is upright. In- 
side and outside circles 
are described by holding 
the clubs horizontally or 
sideways (Fig. 5). They 
are done first with one 
arm, then with both in 

Big. 4. the same direction, and 
lastly in contrary directions. An outside cir- 
cle backwards by the right club is made by 


- 
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Fig. 5. 
holding out the aroun adewaek while the left 
describes an inside cirele. The outside circles, 
with swinging for- 
ward, are shown at 
<< Fig.6. At one, the 

clubs are raised to 
\ A; at two, circle 
backwards; at 
three, swing the 

P| clubs back to B; 
~'/ at one, again to A, 
“4 and so on. The 

/ : : 
/ outside circles 
/ backwards, — with 
swinging sideways, 
areshownin Fig. 7. 
At one, both clubs 
should be raised, 
twisting the body 
and bending the 
left knee; at two, 
circle backwards 
back; at three 


Fig. 7. 
swing the clubs close in frontof the body, twisting 
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the body in same direction, bending right knee; 
at four, circle backwards. Less attractive are the 
circles round the head. Starting from To Or- 
der, bring the left club, as shown in Fg. 8, and, 
without stopping, pass it 
_ by the back to its original 
\. position, as indicated by 

\ the dotted line. A simil- 


Fig. 9. 
ar performance is done with the right club, 
then both clubs alternately, and lastly both to- 
gether. The body is bent forward. The circles 
In rear are done from the club above the shoul- 
der. The club dropped to right or left describes 
a circle, passing close to the rear in a vertical 


plane. The back is hollow and the hand sta- 
tionary. This circle should be practiced in rear, 
first with right club, then with left, and then 
with both simultaneously. When the latter ex- 
ercise is done in the same direction (to the left or 
right) both clubs start together; but when the cir- 
cles are made inacontrary direction, the second 
club only starts when the first has completed 3 
circle. Great regularity must be observed in de- 
scribing circles, and no stoppages or jerks made. 
Fig. 9 stows the circle in front, starting from 
the position with clubs above shoulder. In de- 
scribing the circle the arm is stretched nearly to 
its full extent; but asthe clubs swing round the 
arm bends by degrees until again in position 
above the shoulder from which it started, on the 
completion of the circle. This circle in front is 
done to left and right, alternately and simulta- 
neously in the same manner as the circle in the 
rear. The above circles mastered, they should be 
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practiced in combination. Bring the right club 


up to the shoulder, describe a circle in rear, and 
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follow up, without stopping, by a circle in front. 
When this is accomplished easily with the left 
and right clubs, raise both clubs to the should- 
er, and while describ- bh 
ing a circle in rear with 
the right, describe a cir- 
cle in front with the left 
club (Fig. 10.) Circles 
above the head are done 
with an ordinary mo- 
tion, and reversed. The 
clubsare raised above the 
shoulders, rather higher 
than for the circles in 
rear ; the clubs are then 
swung round in an anal- 
ogous manner to the cir- 
cles already described. 
The back is hollow, and 
the performer looks up 
(Fig. 11). 

HEAVY CLUBS, For 
Both Hands. — The men Fig. U1. 
fallin at arms’ length from each other, the club 
standing on the right side. On the words clubs 
in front, the clubs are placed in front between 
the two, and they are then ready to begin. The 
club is raised forwards horizontally above the 
head, and can be dropped behind the head. Of 
more value are the exercises which are struck 
with club. The club is raised above the head 
and struck downwards. The alternate bendings 
and stretchings of the legs are shown in A B, 
(Fig. 12). A variation of the above is the 


Fig. 12 
sledge-hammer exercise. 
club above the head, 
bring it over one of 
the shoulders, and de- 
liver the stroke in the 
opposite direction, 
obliquely downward. 
Swinging the club in 
a circle over the head, 
and other exercises, 
can be practiced. 

STRAIGHT ARM 
EXERCISE. — Raise 


the clubs horizontal- 


Instead of raising the 


Fig. 13. 
ly in all directions. Forwards, diagonally for- 
wards to the left and to the right, sideways, 
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and backwards. Both clubs can be raised to the 
side diagonally forwards or sideways, the body 
moving inthe direction of the implements. Bring 
the clubs parallel to each other. Change from 
one side to the other byswingirg the club down 
and up close by the legs; thearms kept straight 
(Fig. 13.) Next raise the clubs above the head, 
orwards, sideways, and to right and left alter- 
nately. (Fig. 14.) Having raised the clubs, swing 
them forward and backward, rising on tiptoe 
with every backward swing (Fig. 15.) Then 
move them horizontally, as directed. For the 
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Rig. U4. 
circular motions (Fig. 16) form arms and clubs 
in one straight line. Then swing the right club 


Fig. 15. 


Fig. 16. 
down, and round up. Follow it with the left 
hand club as soon as the right has completed 8 
parts of the circle. Once in motion, swing the 
clubs in regular cadence. Many variations will 
suggest themselves. Both clubs may be swung 
in the same direction, or both in contrary lines, 
or each in a line of its own, taking care they do 
not clash; keep them parallel to each other, 
with both arms at their full stretch. Practice 
these, till you find you can perform them with 
ease and dexterity. 

WRIST EXERCISE.—The arms are kept sta- 
tionary, and the clubs moved by a turn of the 
wrist. Raise the clubs horizontally forward, and 
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then drop them, in 2 motions, to the shoulders. 
At one they are to be raised perpendicularly ; at 
two, they are to be 
dropped upon the 
shoulders. ‘The same 
exercise may be per- 
formed with the dubs 
raised sideways (I’ig. 
17.) Variations of the 
wrist movements will 
suggest themselves, as 
grasping them in the 
front, swinging them 
to and fro, sideways, 
and so on (Figs. 18 
and 19). The hands 
may be dropped, rais- 
ed, again lowered, 
and reversed, accord- Fig. 17. 

ing to the will of the performer, always keeping 
the clubs from contact with each other. 
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HorizonTaL Bar. 
Fix 8 posts, 1 lower than the other 2, in 
the ground, about 6 feet apart, and fix a bar 


between either 2 of them. One of the posts 
should be filled with notches to reach the top 
easily, or to descend. The bar at first should be 
placed just out of reach of the hands, so that a 
small spring is necessary to grasp it. Many of 
the feats here described may be performed on a 
swinging bar as proficiency 

is attained. At first the bar 
should be firm, and grasp- 
ed with the hand, not with 
aunt ae Hae The 
thumb should rest by the A 
side of the fingers, nick Horizontal Bars. 
should assume a hook-like form. 

BREASTING THE BAR.—The first position is 
by taking hold with both hands (Fig. ‘ 
1) of the side of the bar towards you, 
and raising yourself until you can = 
look over it. Lower yourself gradu- ‘Vf 
ally, and continue the exercise until 
it is easy and familiar. When it 
can be done easily, the body may be 
raised to the full extent of the arm 
(Fig. 2). This exerts the muscles 
and requires a strong effort. Raise 
the body as high as it is possible, 


Fig. 1. 
throw the arms over the bar, holding firmly 
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by them (Fig. 3). This relieves pressure on the 
wrists, and isa useful exercise, particularly when 


oo 


Fig. 2. 


Fig. 3. 
the body is raised from the ground, and is held 


Fig. 4. 


up by onearm. To do this, the arm must be 
passed underneath the bar, which must be 
ressed firmly between the hand and shoulder 
Fig. 4). Each arm should be tried alternately. 
BRINGING THE BODY THROUGH. —1. Hang 
on the bar (Fig. 5), and gradually bring the legs 
up towards the bar; bend the knees, 
and pass them between the arms, 
under the bar, and allow the legs 
to pass through together with the 
body, which should fall as low as 
the arms will allow. Return 
through the arms again, without 
allowing the hands to loose their 
hold, or the feet to touch ground. 
CIRCLING. — Pull the body up 
with the arms, and a slight motion 
of the wrist; carry the legs com- 
pletely over the bar, and in going 
over they will act (Figs. 6 and 7) 


Fig. 5. 


Fig. 6. Fig. 7. 
as a sort of balance to the body, and with the 
ussistance of the arms, the body will be brought 
into the required position. For a young gym- 
nast, fix the bar only about as high as his chin. 

EVERLASTING TWIST.—Proceed as above, but 
in lieu of bringing the body again through the 
arms, let go one hand, when the body willswerve 
round; grasp the bar again, and repeat the ex- 
ercise as often as convenient. If it be done 6 
times without stopping, and always letting go the 
same hand, it will appear as if the arm was be- 
ing twisted completely round. 

HANGING BY THE LEGS.—Bring the legs 
through, and throwthe legs over the bar instead 
of allowing them to fall toward the ground. 
Rest them, as shown in Fig. 8, bending them 
over the bar as far and as firm as possible; let 
go the hands, and allow them to hang loosely. 
After remaining in that position as long as con- 
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venient, bring the arms up, and by drawing the 
body up a little, grasp the bar again, and allow 
the body, after having unhitched the 
legs, to fall and drop to the ground, 
taking care to alight on the toes. 

KICKING THE BAR.—Hang by the 
hands and draw up the feet slowl 
until the instep touches the pole. This 
is difficult, but is soon learned; do 
not kick or jerk violently. 

LEVER.—This requires strength in 
the muscles of the arms, and is only 
to be achieved by practice. Go 
through the arms, keep the legs  F'é-* 
straight with the body, and patently lower 
them until level with the eround. After remain- 
ing in that position a short time, drop to the 
ground, or carry the body back again through 
the arms; the latter preferred. 

PANCAKE.—The bar should be placed about 
2 ft. above the head 
of the gymnast, when 
standing on the 
ground. When the 
body has swung 
nearly as high as 
the bar, let go the 
hands (Fig. 9), and 
after bringing them 
smartly together re- 
new the hold on the 
bar, and continue to swing. 

PANCAKE, To Turn.—Proceed as above, and 
when the body is in the forward swing (with 
the back toward the ground), give asmart turn, 
letting go the bar and grasping it again quick- 
ly, before the body has time to descend. After 
a little practice the body should be turned ev- 
ery time, thereby preventing it from descending 
in the backward swing; thus the gymnast has 
the opportunity of seeing which way he goes. 


SITTING ON THE BAR.—When hanging on the 


bar, hitch one leg = nw = 


Fig. 9. 


over the bar, the oth- 
er leg hanging as low 
as possible (Fig. 12). 
Give a swing back- 
wards and come up 
right on the bar. The Fig. 12. 
other leg can be brought over so as to sit on 
the bar. The same attitude is assumed by 
passing both feet under the bar and stretching 
them straight into the air (Fig. 10) until the 
head points to the ground, and the heels to the 
air. Draw yourself up until the weight of the 
legs and feet brings you upon the bar seated 
(Fig. 11). 


Fig. 10. 
SPINNING.—Assume the position shown in 


Fig. ll. 
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Fig. 13, and try to turn round the bar. When 
you can do this easily, 
try the reverse, way; 

4A—bring the legs back- 
ward over the bar and 
spring in the Indian 
Cradle position (Jig. 
14). 


SUSPENDER.—Stand under the bar and grasp 
it with both hands, one on either side, and with 
a sudden spring throw the right leg over the bar 
towards the left; then place the toes of the left 
foot under the bar; then let go the hands, and 
allow the body to lower itself as much as pos- 
sible, remaining in that position as long as con- 
venient. Repeat the exercise by reversing the 
position of the legs. Keep the legs under the 
bar straight. 

SWINGING. — Hang by the hands about the 
middle of the bar, move the legs and body toand 
fro as if on a common swing (Jig. 15); after a 

; little practice the body 
will rise level with the 
Swing to and fro 
about a dozen times, and 
yO“ 3 in leaving the bar do so 

all in the forward swing and 
Fig. 15. alight on the toes. The 
farther the gymnast can alight on his feet from 
the bar, the greater his after success, and the 
more graceful his performace. Avoid jerking the 
legs in swinging. 

WALKING. — Spring up from the floor and 

: grasp the bar, fingers and thumbson 
outside( Fig. 16). Keep armsstraight 
and let the body depend from them 
in an easy and unconstrained man- 
ner, with the legs stiff and the toes 

ointing outward and downward. 

ow move, or, as itis called,“walk,” 
along from one end of the bar to 
the other, one hand at atime. In 
this exercise you slip or press the 
hands forward. In dropping from 
the bar, take care to alight on the 
toes. 


— 


PARALLEL Bars. 

Tne bars should be about7 or8 feet long, and 
4 feet high; smooth, rounded and strong. By 
their use the muscles are admirably developed. 
Ease and dexterity in their use, all come with 
practice. j 

BARS, To Get On.—Grasp the bar round the 
end, fingers outside and thumbs inside, and arms 
slightly bent (Hig. 1). Thenspring up from the 

round, keeping the arms perfectly straight. 
Parats till it can be done with ease. 

BARBER’S CURL.—Stand_ between the bars, 
and sink dowr until the head is below the bars. 
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Grasp the bars with the hands, and straighten 
the knees into asitting posture, te 
forming the letter L; then bring 
the legs gradually over be- 
tween the arms (fig. 2) till 
they form a circle, or come 
nearly down to the ground -<& 
(Fig. 3); after staying thus for 
a short time, bring them back 
again slowly. The knees must 
be kept straight during this 
exercise, and the feet off the 
ound. 
FORWARD SOMERSAULTS. Fig. 1. 


—Generally performed at the end of any other 


Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 
exercise which brings you to the end of the 
bars. When the end of the 
bars is reached, with the hands 
firmly grasping the ends, leana 
little forward and bring the 
body into an upright position, 
with legs bent over the head 
(Fig. 4), and in so doing bend 
the arms, causing the shoulders 
to come between the bars; bring 
the legs over; when nearly Fig. 4. 
overbalanced, give -a light spring with the 
wrists, and let go the hold of the bars, and alight 
on the feet; a slight swing will carry 
over the legs better, but the swing 
must not be too strong, or the head 
will go farther than is required. 

HOPPING. — Jump along from 
one end of the bars to the other, 
springing up, and taking rather short 
leaps (Tig. 5). 

JANUS.— Mount between the bars 
in the middle, and throw a leg over 
each in front of the hands. Grasp os 
the bars firmly, and, with a spring, — Fig. 5. 
bring the legs between the bars, and carry them 
behind ; but cross the legs (/%g. 6), and in giving 
the body a slight twist, allow them to rest on the 
bars, when the right leg will be on the left-hand 
bar, and the left leg onthe right-hand bar (Jig. 
7). Do not always turn your body the same 


Fig. 6. 


Fig.7. 
way, or let the same pene always uppermost in 


crossing them. Repeat 5 or 6 times successively. 

KICK OR SPUR.—While swinging, draw up 
both legs at once, or either leg alternately ; it 
should be done in the back swing, and when the 
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legs are high above the bars. The sudden mo- 
tion of the legs is likely to throw the body a Iit- 
tle out of balance, but grasping the bar: firmly 
will prevent it. 

LEGS, To Bring Over.—Grasp the bars firmly, 
swing between the bars, and with a gradual mo- 
tion throw both legs over the right-hand bar. 
(Fig. 8). With a sudden spring bring the legs 


Fig. 9. 
between the bars again, and throw them over 
the left bar. 

LONG LEAP. —This exercise requires great 
strength. Swing the body at oneend of the bars 
(Fig. 9), and, with a spring, que to the other 


Fig. 8. 


end, which must be done in the forward swing. 
LONG RUN.—Get at one end of the bars with 
bent arms; let go the bar with the right hand, 
and balance the body 

with the left. Bring the 
right arm straight down 
by the side, and then 
grasp the other bar 
about 18 inches forward 
(Fig. 10). Now, raise 
the body into position ; 
sink down with the arms 
in this stretched posi- 
tion, and bring the 
close to the right side; 


Fig. 10. 
let_ go now with the left hand, and balance the 
body on the right side. Bring the left arm for- 
ward, grasp the opposite bar, raise the body, and 


sink down. This is the “long stride,” and the 
pupil must wall from one end of the bars to the 
other in this position. 

SPANISH FLY.—This is a brilliant finish when 
the gymnast is at the end of the bars. When at 
the end of the bars, place the hands over the 
ends, swing to and fro twice, making the back 
swing last, which must be made much higher 
than the bars; then open the legs, carry them 
over both bars, and be letting go your hold, 
alight on the ground. In flying over the ends 
of the bars, let the body lean forward, assisted 
with a spring of the hands, giving courage to 
let go, and a better method of bringing the legs 
together again. The greater the impetus used 
in swinging, the greater will be the success. 

STANDING ON THE BARS.—Place your hands 
on either bar, spring with your toes, and throw 
the right leg over. Bring the other leg up, and 
hitch the toe under the bar; lean the body for- 
ward, with the arms extended in front to balance 


yourself, then bring the other (right) foot on the | 


ar, as close as possible to the body, and by 
means of the toe under the bar, raise your body 
up so as to stand on the right leg. Do not un- 
hitch the toe until you are firmly standing on 
the bent leg. Now lower yourself again, taking 


ody | 
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care how you slide the toe along under the bar, 
and to maintain a good balance. 

SWINGING. —To get ; 
freedom in the arms and 
wrists, while suspended 
between the bars, swing 
the legs and body to and 
fro; little at first, for safe- 
ty (Fig. 11). The legs 
must be kept close to- 
gether, and straight. In Fig. ll. 
increasing the swing, the legs must be made to 
do their utmost in the forward and backward 


| swing, and the feet carried as high as the head 


(Fig. 12). In the backward swing the body will 
be parallel with the bars (Fig. 13). 


Fig. 12. 
TURN-OVER.—Sit astride the bars; stretch the 
hands in front, fall forward, drop between the 


Fig. 13. 


bars with a quick mo- 
tion, and grasp the bars @—— 
behind you, which will 7 
cause you torelease your 5 
hold with your legs (Fig. 
14), and by bringin 


Fig. 14. 
them together directly they are free of the bars, 
they will drop between them, when you may 
alight on the ground. Try it slowly atfirst, and 
| do not attempt to let go the bars with your legs 
until your hands have a firm hold, or when sure 


of not making a false aim at them. Gradually 
increase the quickness of the motion until you 
can achieve it without any pause. 

WALKING.—Bend the arms slight- 
ly, and incline the body forward, 
keeping the head back and the toes 
pointing down (Fig. 15); in this po- 
sition jump along from oneend of the 
bars to the other, raising both hands 
from the bars at the same time. Do 
not try at first to swing forward so 
much as in an upward direction. 
Spring well up. 


Woooen Forse. 


For this exercise it only requires apiece of 
the trunk of a tree, barked and smoothed, firmly 
fixed on 4 posts, or legs, so that it cannot be 
pushed over. The height of the horse varies 
from the waist to the nose. A little nearer one 
end than the other, a rough, stout saddle 
should be placed, with wooden pommels cover- 
ed with leather; the hind pommel higher than 
the other. On the off side of the horse a saw- 
dust bed, 4 ft. sq., should be made, on which 
toalight. On the near side aspring board. A 
slight eovering of sand on the near side is abso- 
lutely necessary to avoid slips in taking the leaps. 


Fig. 15. 
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EXERCISE 1. — Grasp each of the pommels, 
thumbs inside and fingers outside (Fig. 1); 
spring up from the toes, and vault R 
the horse over the right side, then 
over the left side. 

EXERCISE 2. 
— Grasp the 
pommels. Now 
spring up and 
vault, allowin 
the left leg (bent) “> F 
to go between 
the hands, and 
carryingtheright Fig. 2. Fig. 1. 
leg (straight) over the head of the horse (Fig. 2). 
Proceed as above, but bring the right leg up 
and straighten the left, alighting on the oppo- 
site side of the horse. 

EXERCISE 3. — Grasp the pommels. Now 
spring up to position Fig. 3, and carry the legs 


Fig. 3. Fig. 4. Fig. 5. 
between the hands (Fig. 4), keeping the toes 
down, and alighting on the toes on the opposite 
side oe 5). 
EXERCISE 4.— 
Vault between the 
hands (Fig. 4), but 
“shoot” the body 
well off from the 
horse as in Fig. 6. 
Hollow the back. 
EXERCISE 5. — 
Lay hold of the 
pommels, spring Fig. 6. 
up, partthe legs and vault overthe hands (Fg. 7). 
EXERCISE 6.—With a firm hold of the pom- 
mels, spring up to Fig. 3 position, and pass the 
right leg between the hands to the other side of 


Fig. 7. 
the horse. Sink down into bent 
arms (Fig. 8), rise to straight arms, 


Fig. 8. 
and bring the legs up together to Fig. 4 posi- 
tion, carrying the left leg in front and the right 
behind. This should be done quickly. 
EXERCISE 7. — Grasp the pommels firmly, 
thumbs inside and fingers outside. Rise to Fig. 


3 position; then bend the arms and bring the 
head well down. Raise the legs as shown in 


WOODEN HORSE. 


Fig. 9; hollow the back, and do the somersault 
oackward. Straighten arms, and alight on feet. 

EXERCISE 8. — Sit on the horse 
at one side of the pommels (Fig. 10). 
Grasp the pommels and carry the 
legs over the end of 
the horse behind, and 
come into the same 
position on the other 
eside of the pommels, 
then back again. This 
should be done quick. d 

EXERCISE 9.— For@® 


this exercise take the 


hollow the 
back, bring the 
head well down, 
and carry the 
legs over the 
head (Fig. 9), f 
throwing al 
somersault over 
the full length 
of the horse. 3 
EXERCISE 11.—(The Flying Fish.) This will 
require 2 friends. Get them to stand about 2 
yards from the horse, grasping each other’s 


Fig. 12. 
shoulders as in Fig. 12. Now take a run and 
jump over the horse without touching, head first, 
throwing the arms well up, and alighting in the 
arms of your friends. 


Fiying Rinqs. 

TuE best rings are of wrought iron, covered 
with leather, 13 in. in diameter, and securely 
attached to the ropes by which they depend 
from the roof or aplatform. Avoid home-made 
articles, and look especially well to the ropes. 

EXERCISE 1.—Take each ring into the hands, 
thumbs inside. Hang by the rings and rise up 
to the position shown in Fig. 7. Hold well by 
the left hand, and carry the right out sideways 
(Fig. 2); remain thus a while. Bring the right 
hand back, and the same with the left. Repeat. 

EXERCISE 2.—Grasp the rings with the wrists 
wellup. Riseslowly to position Fig. 3; straight- 


FLYING RINGS. 


en the arms and comeinto Fig. 4 position. Sink 
again into original position and repeat. 


Fig. 1. Fig, 2. Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 

EXERCISE 3.—Hold the rings with stretched 
arms. Carry the legs up, drawing the body well 
together to Fig. 5 position. 
Let the legs fall down back- 
wards; hollow the back, and 
straighen the arms; keep the 
head well back; 
then fall into 
f Fig. 6 position. 
Raise the legs up 
to the back hor- 
izontal position 
and carry them 
between theg 
rings again down 
to the first posi- 
tion. Keep the 
legs straight. 


Fig.6. 
EXERCISE 4.—Carry the legs up to Fig. 5 


position. Place 1 foot in each ring, bring the 
head back, and twist the body coming into pos- 
ition (Fig. 7) with back bent. From this come 
back into 5, or the feet can be loosed from the 
rings while in Fig. 7 position, and : 

the legs lowered as in Fig. 6, and 
then drop on the feet. 

EXERCISE 5.— 
Swing well, keep 
the legs nearly 
straight, and when 
the body is at the, 
forward position 
(Fig. 2)jerk above 
the rings (Fig. 8), aks g 
keeping the head Fig.7. Fig. 8. 
well back, back hollow, and toes pointing down. 
From Fig. 8 position swing back; then lower 
and up forwards. 

EXERCISE 6.— Swing well, rise above the 
rings forward (Fig. 2), swing back and lower, 
swing to the front again, and when at the back- 
swing rise above the rings again; swing up for- 
ward and backward alternately. 

EXERCISE 7.— Hold each ring loosely, and 
stand under them. Quickly car- 
ry the legs up to Fig. 5 posi- 
y tion, and quickly part the legs, 


9); let go the rings with the 
hands, alighting on your feet. 
Unless done quickly, the learn- 
er will fall unpleasantly. When 


carry them over the hands (Fg. | 
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this can be well done, try instead of alighting 
on the ground on the feet, to catch the rings 
with the hands. Repeat. 


EXERCISE 8. — Stand under and grasp the 
rings loosely; bring the legs together, spring 
off the ground, carry the legs up, and separ- 
As soon as 


ate them at same time (Wig. 10). 
the body gets in this position, 
nearly touching the rings, let go 
with the hands, throw the head 
back, and hollow the back, when 
you will alight on your feet. If 
not done ed you will come 
down on all fours. 

EXERCISE 9. — Grasp the 
rings firmly and carry the legs ey 
as in Fig. 5. From this position let 
the head be brought back, back 
hollow, legs straight, and toes up. 
Now balance the body (Fig. 11). 
This may be done swinging, keep- 
ing the body and legs on a line 
with the ropes. From position 11 
rise, bending the arms and keep- 
ing the legs up. 

EXERCISE 10. — Swing well. 
Carry the legs up at the forward 
swing (Fig. 2) to position 5. When 
at the back position with the legs _Fig. 11. 
up, raise the arms a little, hollow the back, and 
shoot the legs out backward (F%g. 12). Contin- 


Fig. 12. 
ue the swing to forward position, then raise the 
legs and repeat. 

EXERCISE 11. — Hold each ring, carry the . 
legs up (Fig. 5.) and hitch 1 foot in the ring; 
at the same time loose hold with the hand, and 
twist the body round in 12 position. Sink down 
into the straight arm, hollowing the back and 
keeping the leg straight. Rise with one hand 
to 13 position, and from here rise above the ring 
into the straight arms. 

EXERCISE 12.—Fig. 13 position, but grasping 
the rings with both hands, come down below 
the rings to stretched arms, keeping 
the foot in the ring, Twist round, 
coming again into original position. 

EXERCISE 13. — Spring up and} 
grasp the ropes \ 
above the rings, 
pull the body up 
and place the feet 
in the rings (Fg. 
14). Grasp the 
» ropesfirmly, bring 
§ the legs up above 
the head, and car- 
ry them down ies 
backwards; dislo- Fig-14. 


Fig. 13. 
cate; and come into first position (Fig. 14). 

EXERCISE 14. — Grasp the rings and carry 

the legs up asin Fig. 5. Place the feet in the 


rings, toes penne 


9 down, straighten the legs, 
lower the body, an 0 


hang by the toes. Then 
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this exercise hag Raise the body, lay hold 
of the rings with the hands, and loose the feet. 
EXERCISE 15.—Lay hold of the rings, bring 
the legs up (Fig. 5) and place the right leg over 
the right arm, left leg hanging down (Fig. 16). 


Fig. 16. 

Straighten the left arm, hollow the back, brin 
the body forward, and twist the body round, 
throwing the left leg backward over the right 
arm and leg, coming into the same position again 
(Fug. 16). 

EXERCISE 16. — Stand under the rings and 
aes them firmly. Keep the head back, and 

ollow the back, allowing the legs to fall grace- 
fully down, toes pointing down. Raise the body 
from the ground (Fig. 17), and turn slowly 
round, head first, raising the 
legs and keeping the back 
hollow to position 78 down 
to position 6. Slowly raise 


Fig. 17. Fig. 18. 
the feet in the same manner round to the for- 
ward horizontal position. This requires great 
strength. 

EXERCISE 17.—Position as in Fig. 5; carry 
the body a little further backward, and twist 
the body on to the right arm; hollow the back, 
and keep the legs straight; bring the head well 
back, and let go the ring with the left hand, 


Fig. 19. 
and balance the body as in Fig. 19. This re- 
quires much practice. 
EXERCISE 18. — From position Fig. 19, al- 


low the body to fall slowly forward (Fig. 20.) 


PULLEY EXERCISES. 


EXERCISE 19.— Grasp the rings with the 
wrists bigh, muscle up, to Fig. 3 position, and 
swing the legs up into the ropes backwards, 
head down, legs slightly bent, and feet touching 
the ropes (Fig. 21). Lower down to bent arms 


upon the rings, and raise again to stretched arms 
in first position. 

EXERCISE 20.—From position 273 above the 
rings, which must be quite still, thumbs inside, 


Fig. 21. Fig. 22. Fig. 23. 
lower slowly down, stretching the arms out 
sideways (I’ig. 22). 

EXERCISE 21.—Grasp one of the rings firm- 
ly and hang at the full length of the arm (Fig. 
23); now endeavor to rise up so as to touch the 
ring with the chest. 


PuLtey Exercises. 


CHEST WEIGHTS.—1. Grasp the handles, and 
stand away sufficient to clear the boxes from the 
rubber buffers. Keep the ropes straight, pull 
steadily, and do not allow the boxes to strike at 
top or bottom. The pulleys are placed shoulder- 
high for a variety of movements. If one foot is 
placed before or behind the other for a brace, 
change frequently, or the development will be 
one-sided. If the boxes strike at the top, ste 
forward; if at the bottom, backward. Stand a 
feet together in executing forward and backward 
movements. — 2. Stand face out, handlein each 
hand, elbows close to the sides, knuckles of hand 
on line with chest, head thrown back; lean for- 
ward and backward with thrusting each hand 
forward to straight arms alternately, and both 
together; keep the position of the body.correct. 
Now turn about = — 
face, standing 
with feet a little 
apart, braced; pull 
alternately, with 
the knuckles up, 
and bringing the 
handle to the 
shoulder at each 
time. — 3. Grasp 
the handles, and 


from the appara- 
tus, with feet to- 


JUMPING. 


handles held horizontally; draw them alternate- | 


ly over shoulders with bent-arm movement.— 
5. Stand with back to the apparatus, and 2 ft. 
from it. Grasp the handles, thumbs out; bring 
the hands forward ina direct line, with bent-arm 
movement. —6. Position as above, with back to 
apparatus; bring handles to shoulders in a ver- 
tical position; then strike up and forward at an 
angle of 45°, keeping back and legs straight. 
—7. Face the apparatus, standing 3 ft. from it. 
Grasp the handles, hold them in a vertical po- 
sition, thumbs up, and draw them alternately 
back to the sides of the body.— 8. Grasp both 
handles, and turn right side toapparatus; brace 
with the right leg, and draw the left hand across 
the body. —9. Reverse of the 
above, with left side to appar- 
atus.—10. Take a position fac- 
ing the apparatus, in a bracing 
attitude; alternately pull hand- 
les to shoulders, with elbows 
pointing out. 

PULLING MUSCLES, Appar- 
atus for Developing.—1l. Grasp 
the handle with both hands, 
facing apparatus, arms straight, 
standing 30 in. from apparatus, 
fect together; bend trunk well 
forward, legs straight. Raise 
up, step back with right and 
lett foot alternately, bend trunk 
backward, with an overthrow 
backwards without bending 
elbows, head bent back; hol 
in this position a moment; re- 
turn to starting-point, bring- 
ing up the foward repeat. Use 
the apparatus suited to the 
strength of the performer. — 2, 
Stand with back to apparatus. 
heels touching foot-piece, arms 
raised overhead, grasping the 
handles; pull down without 
bending elbows, till the handle 
touches the body; return to (4 
starting position, and repeat. 

ROWING MACHINE.—-1. Body 5 
straight, facing apparatus; re- eveloping 
sist any tendency to bend for- Muscles. 
ward; palms down, handles horizontal. Right and 
left alternately; begin with left; bring arm straight 
down at side, handle just passing the thigh. — 2. 
Sit on sliding seat, and place feet in the straps ; 
knees bent till the seat is as far forward as pos- 
sible; grasp the handle, throw back head and 
shoulders until handle nearly touches legs; 
straighten knees,and bring handle with straight 
arms over the knees; then, with bent arms, 
bring the handle nearly to the pit of the 
stomach, keeping the body, after first throwing 
back head and shoulders, a little back of per- 
pendicular. Sit on the sliding seat, with toes in 
straps; slide forward and grasp handle, and pull 
it nearly to pit of stomach; then keep legs 
straight; lean forward until handle just passes 
the toes; then bring handle back, with straight 
arms, to pit of stomach, leaning back until the 
body is nearly horizontal. — 3. Sit on sliding 
seat, with toes in straps, hands on hips; lean 


{ 2 
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backward at an angle of 45°; then come to per- 
pendicwar. After practicing, lean back till 


Rowing Machine. 


head touches the floor, with hands clasped be- 
hind neck. 


JUMPING. 


Or all corporeal exercises, jumping is most 
useful. To jump with ease and confidence, al- 
ways fall on the toes, taking care to bend the 
knees and hips; the upper part of the body in- 
clined forwards, and the arms extended towards 
the ground. In jumping, hold the breath, and 
and be very careful that you never alight on the 
heels. 

DOWNWARD LEAP.—Having mounted to the 
height from which you are to leap down, stand 
with feet together, toes pointing forward, not 
outward. Close the fists at the sides, and raise 
yourself gradually on tiptoe, bending the knees 
and raising the hands; on bending the third 
time, drop gently off the elevation, avoiding a 
spring, and, as you descend through the air, 
straighten the body, throwing the arms upward 
as much as possible. Directly the points of the 
toes touch the ground, bend the knees forward, 
to break the impetus of your fall. Take care 
to increase the height from which you leap 
gradually, and never attempt a deeper jump till 
quite perfect in the previous one. Another plan 
is to hang from the edge of the wall or bank, 
by the hands, which will lessen the distance of 
the leap. 

HORIZONTAL LEAP. — This is divided into 
the standing and the running jump, the former 
of which is performed thus: Bring the feet close 


Horizontal Leap. 


together, bend the legs slightly, throw the arms 
forward, with the hands closed, at the height 
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of the shoulders. The bending of the knees 
should be repeated 2 or 3 times. When the 
right impulse is obtained, press the soles of the 
feet hard against the ground, and by a sudden 
and vigorous spring, extend the legs and arms 
at once; launch forward, alighting as far as 
possible on the toes. Care must be taken to bend 
the legs the moment the feet touch the ground 
after the leap, as this deadens the shock caused 
by the weight of the body on the feet. Begin 
with short distances; leap gracefully, gradually 
extending the distance. 

RUNNING LEAP.—Start at a brisk pace, in- 
creasing as the point is neared; in reaching the 
leche jump without hesitation. On rising to 
eap, press the balls of the feet strongly against 
the ground, throwing the fists forward horizon- 
tally in the direction of theleap. On touching 
ground after the leap, the knees must be bent 
and the body thrown back. Two points are to 
be observed in jumping with a run: Ist, bound 
from the ground with as much force, and 2d, 
alight upon it with as little force as possible. 
Come down upon the ball of the foot, with toes 
and heels raised, then bring down the heels as 
the legs are straightened after the jump. Ina 
horizontal leap, the jumper sometimes finds 
himself thrown unpleasantly forward, because 
he has not leaped high enough off the ground. 

UPWARD LEAP. — Bring the feet close; close 
the fists, raising them above the head, and bend 
the knees 2 or 8times to get an impulse. Jump 
suddenly from the ball of the foot (the heel not 
touching the ground), and as you rise, bring 
the hands rapidly down to your sides to give an 
additional iepoles upward. Here the distance 
of the leaps must be increased gradually, as miss- 
ing your tip, as it is called, may be unpleasant. 

POLE-LEAPING.—The pole should be of hard, 
tough wood, and adapted to the strength of the 
person. The beginner may practice witha short 
pole, and without running. Hold the pole with 
the right hand above the head, thumb upward, 
and with the left hand at the height of the thigh, 
thumb downward; then start with arun, keep- 
ing the lower end of the pole in front of you. 
On reaching the edge of the ditch, or space you 
wish to jump, stick the end of the pole into the 
earth, and by a powerful spring raise the body, 
leaning the weight on the arms as you rise, mak- 
ing a half turn as you clear the space, and alight 
on the balls of the feet, on the other side, bend- 
ing the knees to break the force of the descent. 
The longer the distance to leap, the nearer the 
top you grasp the pole, the distance between the 
hands and the lower end of the pole being the 
radius of 4 circle, of which the feet in leaping 
describe the circumference. Low walls and fences 
may be jumped. It is necessary to lift the feet 
high, so as to clear the wall, and as you descend 
bring the upper hand smartly down, so as to 
jerk the lower end of the leaping pole upward, 
that it may clear the wall. 


WRESTLING. 


TuE art of forcing an antagonist to the ground 
without resorting to blows, kicks, or any unman- 
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ly orunfair proceeding. The Graeco-Roman style 
is much taught. In it the antagonists are not 
ene to hold each other below the waist- 
and, to throw by tripping, nor to turn back in 
the struggle. A distinction is made between 
full-hold and half-hold. In the former, both 
arms pass below those 
of the opponent; in 
the latter, one arm is 
passed above and the 
other below. The 
full hold is most ad- 
vantageous, but in the 
half-hold both are on 
an equality. Some- 
times they start with ~ RS hte A= 
one and sometimes the Mare oie 
other, facing each oth- Greco-Roman Style. 
er, and endeavoring to obtain the full-hold; 
both are allowed to improve the hold, and the 
first full fall, when both shoulders touch the 
ground, gives the upper wrestler the victory. 
Another mode of wrestling is called Catch as 
catch can, in which all modes of attack or de- 
fence are fair except the following: The wrest- 
ler must not kick, strike or lay hold by the hair, 
flesh or clothes; he must not twist finger or 
arms, or make use of painful or dangerous 
grasps, nor get out of temper. If any of these 
be resorted to, the umpire must interfere, and 
the bout end. Whoever declines these restrict- 
ions is disqualitied. In wrestling, 
either man going to ground so that 
both shoulders touch the floor, is 
declared thrown. This is the pro- 
fessional rule; the more usual one 
considers a wrestler thrown when 
he touches the ground with any 
part of his body, except hands, 
feet and knees. The wrestling po- 
sition is, legs astride sideways, 
knees bent, hands on or in front —~=setaé 
of knees, with the thumbs outside, Wrestling 
or held infront with the backs to- Position. 
wards the body. Eye fixed on antagonist. The 
following instructions apply generally to both 
“Catch as catch can,” and the Graeco-Roman 
styles, with this exception, however: in the latter 
style no hold is allowed below the waist, nor 
tripping, nor using the legs in any manner. 
HOLDS.—1. Approach your opponent with- 
out getting into an erect position; place your 
right hand on his neck, looking over his right 
shoulder; then grasp his hand with vour disen- 
gaged hand (Fig. 1). Youare then on an equality, 
Slose and wrestle. 
A common way to 
close isthat adopted 
by boys; each tak- 
ing the other by the 
collar of his coat, 
and endeavoring to 
throw him by trip- 
ing with the foot. £ (\ 
he first fall com- 
pletes the bout. — 
2. (Full-Hold.) If it can be secured, the full- 
hold is advantageous (Fig. 2). The wrestler whe 
keeps his back well bent is not exposed to risk 
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from this mode of attack. If such a hold be at- 
tempted, at the instant your opponent’s hands 
are close to your loins, lower both arms, gras 

the wrist of your left hand (the back of which 
is turned inwards) with your right hand, straight- 
en arms and lean for- 
ward; you can press 
upon your antagon- 
ist’s arms, and make 
him soon withdraw 
them. Allow him to 
do this to a certain 
extent, but as soon as 
you have space to turn 
4 in, give up the press- 
uresuddenly, and 
catch your antagon- 
ist’s right wrist with your left hand; turn to the 
left about, put your right arm round his neck 
or back, and throw him, as seen in illustration of 
Head in Chancery. Should hesucceed in getting 
a full hold, so as to hug you close, you are almost 
certain to be thrown. But you may still save 
yourself by turning round during the fall. This 
Is a favorite expedient to prevent coming down 
on the back. You may defeat his intention by 
keeping afirm hold of him till he is fairly 
aground. — 8. Place the right arm against the 
opponent’s left arm; hook fingers, and press the 
back of left hand against his right loin; legs 
astride; left foot 24 in. 
in front, and weight of 


on right leg. The should- 
ers must be squared, and 
the collar bones of both 
on same level (2g. oR 
To improve the hold, 
shrink the right breast 
under that of the op- 
ponent; tighten your 
arms round his loins, or 
pinion his right arm by 

ressing upon it with 


Fig. 3. 
your left ; then wrestle for the fall. 
BACK-HANK. — The wrestler 6n one side 


makes a movement as if to 
give the buttock, and stands 
on the left of opponent ; 
then raises his left leg back- 
ward, and passes it from the 
inside round his opponent’s 
right leg to bring i instep 
in front of his shin. While 
effecting this he keeps near- 
ly upright to prevent the 
other throwing him for- 
ward, Having attained this 
position, he turns suddenly 
to the left and forces his antagonist back and 
bears him to earth. 

BACK-HEEL. — Pull your opponent towards 
you and put your left heel Behind his right 
heel; then throw your whole weight upon him, 
at thesame time forcing his foot up forward; then 
throw him backward. To counteract this the 
wrestler puts back his foot, or, if caught, tries to 
face while coming to the ground. The hank can 
be met with the right leg hipe. As soon as your 
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antagonist advanees his left leg to hank you, 
hipe him with the right 

thigh. Hamming is done 
similar to the back heel. 
Instead of passing your 
leg behind your oppon- 
ent’s heel, pass it be- 
hind his knee; this gen- 
erally succeeds. To 
avoid it, get your leg out 
of the way; or, if your 
antagonist should raise 
hisleft leg,you can swing 
him round to the right. 


BUTTOCK AND CROSS-BUTTOCK.—These are 
similar, and succeed best with aslack hold. They 
are generally done 
facing to the right— 
the buttock; or to gf 
the right about—the 
cross-buttock. The 
wrestler suddenly 
turns or hoists to the 
right, so as to place 
the left hip against 
his opponent’s mid- 
dle. Then he pulls 
him close towards 
himself, stoops for- 
ward, and lifts him 
offground. If he con- = — 
tinue to turn round ee 
he will fall on his C7oss-Buttock, Second 
back. In the cross- Movement. 
buttock vou face to the right about, so that your 
back is turned to your opponent, and then pro- 
ceedas before. Having faced round, place your 
feet in front of your wrestler’s feet, but not be- 
tween them; tussle. In these movements the 
hands remain locked round theadversary’s body, 
and shifted round according to circumstances. 
To save yourself from being thrown, hold firmly 
round the middle, crouch down and withdraw 
your head. On the other hand, if you fail in the 
buttock, you should try the lock or back-hank. 
As soon as familiar with this, the technical terms 
will seem plain. 

CROSS-BUTTOCK. — Starting from position, 
Fig. 1, shown in Holds, A places his right 
hand on B’s neck, and B puts his left hand on 
A’s neck, so as to leave A’s arminside. A grasps 
with his left hand B’s right wrist. .A now faces 
to the left about, letting go with the right band, 
which he puts on B’s back, passing his arm be- 
neath B’s left arm, Having a firm hold on his 
antagonist’s right shoulder, or near his hip, he 
lifts him off the ground by stooping forward, and 
throws him. Having faced about, A must keep 
his legs astride in front of B. There are 2 ways 
of stopping the fall. Ag soon as A begins to turn, 
B places the knuckles of his left hand on hisad- 
versary’s chest. If B is sufficiently nimble, he 
may throw A; all he has to do is to turn a little 
to the right, and place his left arm around A’s 
neck, The second way of stopping the fall is by 
putting your left leg over the left leg of oppo- 
nent after he has turned round; thisis a certain 
stop. To wrestle with advantage, practice con- 
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tinually, and withou vio.ence. A and B have 
the hold; A grasps with his left hand B’s right 
wrist; faces to left about, turning his back to- 


Cross- Buttock; Cross-B 

Arm Around Body. Arm Around Neck. 
wards B’s chest, his legs standing in front of those 
of B, at the same time bringing his right hand 
round B’s neck. B’s right arm must be kept to 
the front; if A stoop forward B’s feet will leave 
the ground; and, with aswing and twist to the 
left, A throws him on his back. If done with en- 
ergy, B will turn a somersault in the air; the 
cross-buttock will be SR, 
completed. To stop Xe “9 
this fall, as soon as A 
has faced about, B 
holds him firmly 
round the body with 
both arms; havin 
thus insured himsel 
against being thrown, 
it is advisable to let 
go, for there is little 
chance for B getting 
a throw. 


HEAD IN CHANCERY AND CROSS-BUTTOCK.— 


Aand B place their 
right hands on each 
other’s neck; A sud- 
deniy puils B’s head 
towards him, and then 
brings it below his left 
arm-pit; then passes 
his left arm around 
his opponent’s_ neck, : 
and puts hisright arm _\ 
on his back. inn this = 
osition Bis helpless, _ *“ ; 

yor presses poe Withdrawing the Head. 
him heavily, and prevents his freeing his head. 
Having kept his adversary for some time in 
chancery, the uppermost wrestler relaxes the 
hold of his left arm. The other withdraws his 
head; but on the instant A grasps his right 
wrist with the left hand, puts his right hand fur- 
ther round B’s back, faces left about, and throws 
him cross-buttock. To stop this, A disengages 
or twines his disengaged leg round that of his 
antagonist, so as to procure a double fall. _ Pro- 
fessionals make asort of half turn in this fall, and 
occasionally succeed in getting the opponent 
beneath. 

LEFT-LEG HIPE.—Hug your opponent close; 
lift him off the ground and swing him round to 
the right, and turn in the same direction; then 
suddenly push or strike the inside part of his 
right thigh with the outside of your left thigh, 
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and thus throw him off his balance; if the swing 
be strong, down he must go, with you on top. 
When the hipe does not succeed, change tactics, 
and try back-hank or buttock. 
— To Stop the Left-Hand 
Hipe. As your opponent is 
about to insert his left jeg, 
cross it with your right knee 
(shin), and when he attempts 
to lift you off ground, shrink 
your chest under him and 
get away. Previous to at- 
tempting to hipe you, he will 
slip in with his right leg; at 4 
that instant give him the “ 
back-heel with your right leg. 
Hiping is rough and danger- 
ous, till vou get used to the Hipe. 
modes of attack and defence. The right-leg 
hipe exposes the wrestler to less risk than the 
left. There are other modes, as the right-leg 
stroke, right-leg hipe, etc.; but these are met by 
counter movements, as pushing 
with your left leg, putting it 
cick down again, facing to 
the left, throwing him over the 
right buttock, ete. 

LEFT-LEG STROKE. — ey 
your opponent’s right knee with 
your left leg, so that your knee 
is outside and your instep _in- 
side; then swing him round to 
the left. To stop this stroke, 
ham your opponent with your 
left leg. Some make thisstroke 
outside the leg, instead of in Stroke. 
and out. 

LEG-HOLD.—If you maintain position shown 
in Holds, your opponentwill not find it diffi- 
cult to lay hold of your legs. A and B place 
their left hands on each other’s neck ; A grasps 
B’s right wrist with his right hand, and pulls 
him towardshim. If Bisinduced to step forward 
with his left leg, A lays hold of it near the knee, 
pulls it up to the left, pulling B’s leftarm to the 
right, or pressing upon the chest, he throws 
him on_ his back. = ay 
Again, A and B ' 

lace their right 
Maude on each oth- 
er’s neck. Each en- 
deavors to lay hold 
of his opponent’s dis- 
engaged arm. Let 
us suppose B to have 
succeeded in grasp- 
ing A’s left wrist; 
A ae me, QUERY s 
with his right hand ; 
with a push he re- Leg-Hold. 
leases his left, places it from the outside on B’s 
right shoulder-blade, and then takes hold of 
his elbow with his right hand. .A now leans 
heavily on B’s right side, and to relieve him- 
self, the latter grasps his assailant’s fore-arm 
with his left hand; then A lays hold of B’s right 
knee with his left hand, lifts it up, and press- 
ing his right fore-arm on B’s chest forces him 
down backwards. Once more A and B hold 
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each other by the upper arms. A pulls B to- 
wards him, and lets go suddenly; he instantly 
drops on his left knee, puts his head between B’s 
legs, which he grasps firmly; A lifts him off the 
ground, and throws him back. If done quick, 
it is often successful. To save himself, B leans 
forward, and seizes A round the body. There is 
great art in falling gracefully. 

LOCK. — Put the left leg inside antagonist’s 
right, or vice versa, and then bring him down. 

RUSH. — 4 and B place left hands on each 
other’s neck; A puts his disengaged right hand 
back, to induce B to catch it. In order to do this 
B leans to the left. At this instant A grasps 
with both hands 5’s left upper arm; pulls him 
to the right, and simultaneously, his left should- 
er in advance, he rushes upon B’s left shoulder, 
and forces him to the ground. To save himself, 
B places the back of his right hand upon A’s 
chest; he may then lay hold of his assailant’s 
left leg with his right hand; the other secures 
himself by springing back. In this, all depends 
on quickness of eye. 

THROWS OVER THE SHOULDER.—Only ac- 
complished when 
players are about 
the same. weight. 
From the hold A 
and B place their 
right hands on each 
other’s necks. A 
grasps B’s_ right 
wrist with his left 
hand, pulls hisarm 
down from the 
neck, and makes 
the four following 
movements in suc- 


Over the Shoulder. 
cession: 1. A grasps B’s right uppermost arm 


close to shoulder with his right. 2. He then lets 
go his left hand, and with it grasps B’s right 
arm close above the elbow. 38. A turns to the 
left about, his back being toward B, and places 
B’s arm on his right shoulder, as in illustration 
Over the Shoulder. Then A stoops forward and 
throws B on his back. This exercise should be 
thoroughly learned before being attempted in 
earnest. The defence to this is the same as that 
against the cross-buttock. Again, A and B take 
each other’s neck as before. A grasps B’s left 
wrist further inside with his right hand, pulls 
down B’s left arm from his shoulder, rapidly 
raises it again, and grasps B’s upper arm from 
below. A now steps forward, left foot first, 
passes B’s left arm over his head, faces about 
at the same instant, and puts B’s arm on his 
right shoulder; A is then able to throw his an- 
tagonist. 

TRIPPING-UP. — Place one leg behind your 
opponent’s leg, and suddenly trip him forward, 
and force him down backward. When wrestlers 
face each other, the one who steps forward side- 
ways to the left can put his right leg behind 
that of his antagonist; to avoid this, step back or 
meet with a counter-trip (Fig. 1). Another way 
is this: Suppose A places his right hand on B’s 
neck, grasping his left wrist with his own left 
hand. A pulls B obliquely to the left, taking a 
step with his right foot diagonally to the right, 
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his right hand holding his adversary’s right 
shoulder, the left grasping his left wrist, and his 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 

right leg behind the other’s right leg; from this 

osition the best man can force the other down 

ackward (Fig. 2). Or A and B, standing as be- 
fore,each with right hand on the other’s neck; 
A grasping B’s right wrist with his left hand, 
and B doing the sameto A. Both turn to the left 
about, and put themselves in the position shown 
in Fig. 1, in which , 
case either has it in 
his power to throw 
the other. | By put- 
ting your hip well 
under your opponent, 
you have the advan- 
tage (Fig. 3). In the 
struggle each man 
seems to haveanequal - 
chance; but onesteps ~ 
forward, puts his right Fig. 3. 
foot behind that of his opponent, and by sud- 
den movement of foot and arm, throws him. 


SPARRING. 

SPARRING, or Bowing, is a highly useful ac- 
complishment, and a good bodily exercise. It 
teaches to be on the alert with eyes, limbs and 
hands, and _ gives confidence. 

Rules, etc. — Blows from the belt up, are fair, 
all others are foul; if a person is struck upon or 
below the waistband, his adversary loses the bat- 
tle. Blows are of 4 descriptions; round, straight 
and ee blows. The first are given by 
those not skilled in the art; the second belong 
to boxers, and form the surest mode, because a 
straight line will reach an object sooner than one 
that is circular. Neither of these ought to be 
constantly followed; aim those blows to which 
the adversary appears most exposed, and which 
the circumstances appear likely to render suc- 
cessful. The parts of the body and face which are 
subject to suffer by round blows, are the temporal 
arteries, the jaw bone, the glands of the ears, the 
ribs and the loins; those subject to straight 
ones, the eyes, nose, mouth, and pit of the 
stomach. In hitting, drive home by the full 
weight of the body, the hands tigktly closed. 
In the left hand lead off at the head, the blow 
should be given with the upper knuckles. In 
leading off with the left hand at the head, the 
arm should be straight, with elbow turned under 
and palm up. For other blows the arm should 
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be slightly bent, the elbow pointing outwards 
and the palm turned half down and inwards. 
There are 4 hits: The left hand at the head; the 
left hand at the 
body; the right 
hand at the head; 
the right hand at 
the body. The best 
gloves for boxing 
are of soft leather 
and ventilated in 
the palms; backs 
of dressed sheep- 
skin, stuffed with 
hair. Should dirt 
get on these gloves, 
it is easily washed 
off with a sponge 
and some soap and 
water. 

ATTITUDE, or 
GUARD. — Stand 
astride with the 
left foot about 20 in. in advance of the right; 
the toe of the left foot points toward the antag- 
onist, and the right forms a nearly right angle 
with the left. The legs are slightly bent, and 
the weight of the body rests on both. The body 

. must be kept erect and 
head thrown back. Both 
arms are then brought to 
the front. The left arm 
in advance, and its fist 
higher than the right. 
The elbows turned in, 
and close to the sides. 
The arms are moved to 
and fro in anticipation of 
a blow from the adver- 
sary. The fingers are 
tightly clenched, with the 
thumb doubled down over them outside. When 
striking, the muscles of the hand, arm, and en- 
tire body, must be braced up. At other times 
the fist remains clenched, but not tightly, to 
avoid fatigue. To bar a blowplace your arm on 
the part at which it is aimed. 

ADVANCING.— Move the left foot about 10in. 
forward, placing it upon the ground, heel first. 
Let the right foot follaw it in the same distance. 
The space between the feet should vary as little 
as possible. ; 

BREAKING GROUND.—This term is applied to 
the usual method 
ofretreat. In lead- 
ing off at the head 
the right foot will 
be raised from the 
ground. As it is 
set down again 
and the weight of 
the body trans- 
ferred to it from 

_ the left leg, spring 
backwards, let- 
ing the left foot 
touch the ground 
on the same nee upon 
t, which | 


Left Hand Lead Off at Head. 
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Left Hand Body Blow. 


Wi (Ngee 
S) 
Right Hand Cross Counter. 


Right Hand Body Blow. 


Both Menon Guard. 
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Breaking Ground. 


first, and alightin 
which you formerly placed the rig 
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then assumes its natural position in the rear. It 
is necessary, if the opponent follows up very 
quickly, to double the step, that is, to make two 
consecutive springs backwards. For other blows, 
although the right foot is not raised from the 
ground at the moment of striking, the move- 
ments in breaking ground are precisely the same, 
for the moment the weight falls on the right 
leg, spring back as described above. 

CHOPPING BLOW.—A blow given downwards 
or sideways, on the face with the back of the 
hand. The power of striking this blow with dex- 
terity often enables one to return with the same 
hand with which the hit of the adversary was 
parried. Thus, if struck at either side of the face, 


i 
Chopping Blow. 
raise up your elbow, catch the blow on it, quickly 
bring round your arm, and give the chop. 
Whenever the elbow is pointed a little upwards 
it is a more favorable situation for striking the 
chopper than when your fist is raised up for it. 

CLOSING, or GRAPPLING. — At the moment 
of grasping, throw your left foot behind your 
adversary’s right, and attempt to fling his body 
over your foot. To prevent this he should re- 
move his left leg from before his opponent’s and 
place it benind: by which you aikiaia the dan- 
gerous situation from which he has just extrica- 
ted himself. Remove your leg from before his, 
and put him in the same state he was at first. 
Then lose no time in throwing him, lest he 
should alter your respective situations again 
and throw you. Let one of your arms, instead 
of clinging round his neck, be against it in front, 
which, by pushing him from you, will contribute 
to pitch him over your leg more effectually. 

COUNTER-HITTING.—Giving blow for blow, 
or anticipating a blow and paying it back. If 
your opponent is addicted to counter-hitting, 
your best plan is to draw him out by a feint, to 
parry, and plant a good hard blow in return. 

DISTANCING.—Sometimes done by your hav- 
ing longer arms than your adversary, and thus 
keeping him off, sometimes by throwing your 
body on the hind leg when he strikes, and some- 
times by retreating. Hither of these methods is 
fair. 

DRIVING.—A man is driven when he finds he 
cannot stand against his opponent, and is driven 
before him. 

DROPPING.—Falling on your breech, knee or 
back, when your adversary strikes, or when you 
have struck at him and wish to avoid the return. 

DUCKING.—Throwing the head on one side 
and slightly lowering the body, so as to allow 
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the blow intended for the head to pass harm- 
lessly over the shoulder. Never duck without at 
the sametime hitting. When opposed to a bigger 
SR man, fight at his body. 
There are five ducks: The 
duck to the right, as prac- 
ticed when countering with 
the left hand on the fiend: 
the duck to the right, when 
intended to deliver a left 
hand body blow; the duck 
to the left while delivering 
a right hand cross-counter; 
the duck to the left, giving 
; —™ at the same time a right- 
Lead-off with Right hand body blow; the duck 
Hand at Head,  toright, which is sometimes 
and Duck. used when leading off at 
the head with the left hand, in order to avoid 
a counter. 

FACE BLOWS. — Keep your fists near each 
other at some little distance from your body, 
as in the guard, except that your elbows are 
more inclined towards your side and that the 
flat part of your fingers is opposite your adver- 
sary. Then throw your arms one after the other 
in a direct line towards the centre of your ad- 
versary’s face, first with your right hand, which 
is instantly to return to its former situation, and 
afterwards with the left, which is to return there 
likewise. Thus keep successively striking with 
each hand and recovering your guard, aiming 
your blows in a straight forward direction at 

is face, while he secures himself from being 
struck, by holding his head and stomach back, 
just far enough to prevent your blows from 
reaching him. 

FEINTING.—A false attack made to divert at- 
tention from the real danger which follows. Its 
object is to induce the opponent to deliver a cer- 
tain blow which it is your intention to counter; 
you do this either by feinting and enticing him to 
follow you up, or by laying yourself epee with 
apparent carelessness to the attack which you 
wish him to make. When your opponent feints 
or attempts to draw you, cag 
either get back orguard both 
head and body. 

KEAD IN CHANCERY. — 
When in close quarters be 
on a look out to get your 
adversary’s head in chan- 
cery. If it occurs, grasp him 
firmly round the neck with 
the left arm, and use the 
right to punish him. 

Z Ay i EREN GER ToW = 
et Out.—Push your oppon- - iat 
ent back, and a gia thc Head in Chan- 
time fight with both hands. CTs 
If the danger is discovered before the grasp 
has tightened, place one hand under his fore- 
arm near the elbow, the other under the should- 
er, and push the arm up, ducking at the same 
time, and dragging the head away. 

HITTING, To Prevent.—Bend the elbow quick- 
ly; place your fore-arm against his throat, and 
thrust his head back. Grasp left shoulder with 
left hand and seize left elbow with right hand. 
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IN-FIGHTING. — Half-arm hitting with both 


Getting Out of Chancery. 


arms, when close to an- 
tagonist. Rely upon quick- 
ness in hitting, and do 
not pay much attention 
to guarding. Bring right 
foot forward until nearly . 
in line with left; drop the 
chin and lean forward to 
receive the blows on fore- 
head. Keep your eyes 
fixed on the antagonist. 
Avoiding Blow, Hav- Use both hands and hit 
ing Led Off and rapidly, bringing the 
Passed Over Antag- shoulder well forward at 
onist’s Shoulder. each blow. The arms 
should not be drawn too far back; 
a great deal of the force of the 
blow is obtained by turning the 
body to right or left. Keep the 
hands close together, to have 
them inside those of the antag- 
onist. Aim the left hand at the 
eyes and nose, the right at the 
chin or angleof jaw. Neverfight 
at the body in in-fighting ; make 
the head your mark. li 
riety AT nhs ieee ToQ& » A 
Avoid.—When attacked, retire a 7; 7: 7,- 
step, to take you out of dis- shinies 
tance; then, as your opponent is recovering 
guard, deliver a left hand hit at his face. 
LEFT-HAND BODY BLOW.—Never attempt this 
without plenty of room behind you. Direct the 
blow at the pit of the stomach, and it may be pre- 
ceded by a feint at the head. Keep the ball of 
the right foot well on the ground. Step in with 
the left foot until the feet are 30 in. apart, hitting 
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Left-Hand Body Blow. Guard for Left-Hand 
out and ducking to the Body Blow, and 
right. If the adversary Double Lead-Off at 
try to counter you with Body and Head. 
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the left, your head will be outside his arm, 
which will then pass harmlessly over your left 
shoulder. For this blow the arm should be 
bent, the elbow turned out, and the palm of 
the hand turned in and partly down. The right 
arm should be drawn Poe 7 or 8 in., and the 
glove held close to the side. To get away, turn 
the left heel out and spring back, taking care 
not to raise the head until out of distance. 

LEFT-HAND BODY BLOW, Guard Against. — 
To guard the left-hand body blow, throw the 
left arm across the mark, and put up the right- 
hand guard, so that, should theadversary make 
the double lead off at the body and head, you 
are guarded. Hold the left arm firmly against 
the body. Step back 6 in. with the right foot, to 
be able to resist arush. | 

LEFT-HAND FACE BLOW. — Having foreseen 
your adversary’s intention, hit him full in the 
face with your left hand before he can get his 
head down. Keep your right arm in its original 
position across the mark. 

LEFT-HAND COUNTER ON THE BODY. — De- 
livered when adversary is leading off at your 
head with his left hand. Duck to the right, step 
in 12 in., and aim at the pit of his stomach. The 
right hand should be drawn7 or 8 in. back, and 


held close to the . 
a [a 


side. To get away, 
turn the left heel 
out and spring 
back; do not raise 
the head until out 
of distance. 

LEFT-HAND 
COUNTER ON THE 
HEAD.—This hap- 

ens when 2 men f H 
ead offat thehead (eS (QS Be 
with the left hand os 
atthe sametime. ¢ft-Hand Counter on 

LEFT-HAND COUNTER ON THE HEAD AND 
DUCK.—There are few blows morestartling than 
a good left-hand 
eounter which 
meets you full- 
face. As your ad- 
versary leads off 
at your head with 
his left hand, duck 
to the right to al- 
low his blow to 
pass over your left 
= shoulder; step in 
about 12 in., and 
strike at his face. 
Left-Hand Counter on Head The right foot 

cand Duck. must not move. 

LEFT-HAND COUNTER ON THE HEAD AND 
GUARD. — The difference between this and the 
preceding counter consists simply in guarding 
your opponent’s lead off, instead of ducking. 

ou step in, and hit out as before. 

LEFT-HAND FEINT AND LEAD OFF.—Feint a 
lead off with left-hand, ‘to induce adversary to 
throw up his right-hand guard; should he do 
so, hit at the pit of the stomach. Should he not 
raise his right hand, follow the feint with a lead 
off at the head, Particular attention should be | 
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paid to the feet. Make a short step with the left 
foot (about 6 ane? as ts 
though going to lead off, 
then withdraw it, and 
suddenly deliver the blow. 
This movement requires 
practice, as it should be 
performed with rapidity. 
LEFT-HAND LEAD OFF 
AND DUCK. — For this 
blow the right foot is 
not raised, but remains &\ 
firmly planted on the 
ground, as in the left- 
hand body blow. 


Left-Hand Lead-Off 
and Duck. 
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Left-Hand Lead Off 
at Head and Guard. 

LEFT-HAND LEAD OFF AT HEAD AND GUARD. 
— It requires practice to do this without de- 
tracting from the rapidity of your lead off; your 
trouble will be well spent, for with an opponent 
who attempts left-hand counters, this will be 
found a useful manceuvre. 

LEFT-HAND LEAD OFF AT THE HEAD WITH- 
OUT GUARDING. — The hand should come 
straight out, and without hesitation. In stepping 
in push yourself off the ball of the right foot, 
rea spring in 18 in. The action of foot and arm 
should be simultan- 
eous. The lead off 
at the head with the 
left hand is the only 
blow deliveredwhile 
the right foot is 
raised from ground. 
As you step in, the 
right foot should 
follow, and at the 
moment of striking ss 
hang over the spot d= GF Lys 
formerly occupied Left-H. 


Left-Hand Lead 
Of. 


and Lead Off at 


by the left. When si 0 
you atep in, place Head Without Guarding. 
If 


the left foot upon the ground, heel first. 
the toe touches the ground first, and your adver- 
sary gets back instead of guarding or receiving 
your blow, you do not meet with the expected 
resistance, and are apt to overbalance; and, until 
you can recover, you are at his mercy. 
LEFT-HAND UPPER CUT. — This blowshould 


be given when a man is leading off at your head 


| while his left hand holds his head down. Guard 
| your face with the right arm, step in 12 in., and 


hit up with the left. The arm should be bent, 
and elbow turned down. The force of the blow 
must come from the body. It is necessary to 
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keep the elbows close to the sides, as by doing 
om so the body is bet- 

CR ter covered when 
) on guard; you 
are readierfor hit- 
ting, and can hit 
straighter, quick- 
er and with more 
force. Aman who 
spars with his el- 
~ bows stuck out 
\=makes two mo- 
tions instead of 
one, in leading 


Left-Hand Upper Cut. 
off, as he has to bring his elbow into line be- 
fore delivering. 


LEFT-HAND UPPER CUT, Draw and Stop for. 


— Feint a lead off at 
opponent’s face with 
head down, then 
duck to the right, 
and give the left- 
hand body blow. 
OUT-FIGHTING. — 
Out-fighting means 
long-arm hitting and 
guarding, and in- 
cludes manceuvering 
for ahit with a read- 
iness to guard. Stop for Left-Hand 
RIGHT-HAND Body Blow. 
BODY BLOW. — Aim a little below the heart; 
deliver under the same circumstances and in 
the same manner as the left-hand body blow, 
with these exceptions: Duck to the left instead 
of right, and the feet, when you have stepped in, 
should be 20 in. apart instead of 30. Have 
room behind for retreat. Should he attempt 
to put his left arm round your neck while 


Blow. 


delivering this blow, duck to your right under 
his arm, and get away. This should be done 
when « man attempts to seize your head. When 
opposed to a man who stands with the right leg 
in front, duck to your left. 

RIGHT-HAND BODY BLOW, Guard for.—Bring 
the left side forward and drop the left arm 
slightly bent so as to cover the side and front of 
the thigh. Press the arm close to the body, to 
prevent the jar of the blow. 

RIGHT-HAND BODY BLOW, Stop for.—This is 
the same as that recommended for the left hand 
body blow. 

RIGHT-HAND COUNTER, Stop fer.—Duck your 
head to the left as you lead off. 

RIGHT-HAND COUNTER,—This occurs when 
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both men lead off together with the right hand. 

RIGHT-HAND COUNTER ON THE BODY. — 
Duck to the left 
to avoid oppon- 
ent’s lead off, and 
strike out with 
the right hand at 
a point a little be- 
low the heart. 
Draw the left 
hand back. In 
other particulars 
this blow repre- 
sents the preced- LE ss 

For this and 


ing. 
the lefthandcoun- Stop for Right-Hand 
ter it would be well Counter. 


to study the right 
and left hand body 
blows. 
RIGHT-HAND 
CROSS COUNTER. 
—This is the most 
severe blow. As 
your opponent leads 
off at vour head with 
his left hand, step in 
12 in. ducking tothe 
left, and shooting 
the right hand 
across his left arm 
and shoulder. The blow should be aimed 
either at the angle of the jaw or chin, and the 


palm of the hand half 
turned down. Let both 
feet be turned slightly 
to the left; as by this 
means the right side is 
brought forward, and 
greater force given to the 
blow. As the counter is 
delivered, draw the left 
hand back to position ; 
then, should a_ second 4 
SSE = 

at be necessary, deliv RightBand Cross 

RIGHT-HAND CROSS OMe: 
COUNTER, Stop for.—-1. Anticipating your ad- 
versary’s purpose, 
hit him full in the 
face with the left 
hand before he 
ducks; or deliver 
the blow on the 
right side of his 
chest near to the 
shoulder, and his 
right hand will be 
stopped. — 2. As 
you lead off with a 
vour left, drop the og, are ; 
head well ae Stop fon fa ane Cross 
so that at the end \ 
of the movement your left ear will be touching 
the inside of your upper arm when the angle of 
your jaw and chin will be covered by your 
shoulder. 

RIGHT-HAND GUARD FOR HEAD.—To guard 
the head from your opponent’s left hand, raise 
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the right hand to a level and in front of the 
left temple. Let the fore-arm cross the face, 
F and be thrown forward 
so as to turn the weight 
of the blow. Keep the 
elbow down. Close the 
hand firmly to brace the 
sinews, and turn the palm 
partly out, or the blow 
will fall on the bone of 
the arm; bend the head 
forward and to the right; 
4 thus, the face is well out 
5; of danger and you can 
Right-Hand Guard see your opponent over 
for Head. the fore-arm. 
RIGHT LEAD OFF AT THE HEAD.—Feint with 
the left, hitting ea on right arm. Do 
not withdraw your hand, but as he raises his 


J = \\ 
Right-Hand Lead Off 
at Head and Guard. 


uard rest upon it with your left, and pin it to 
ae chest; then bring in the right hand, aiming 
at the chin or angle of the jaw. 

RIGHT LEAD OFF, AND GUARD FOR IT, AT 
THE HEAD.—Feint with the left, then bring in the 
hand, aiming it at thechin or angle of the right 

aw. 

RIGHT-HAND UPPER CUT.— With this excep- 
tion that vou do not guard, this blow is similar 
to and delivered under the same circumstances 
as the left hand upper cut, and the head slight- 
ly bent to the left. 


goal , A 
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Right-Hand Upper 
Cut. 


> es 
Draw and Stop for Right-Hand Upper Cut. 


RIGHT-HAND UPPER CUT, Draw and Stop 
for. — 1. Feint with the head as if it were your 
intention to lead off with it down, then throw 
the head back and lead offat vour adversary’s 
face with the left hand. — 2. Feint a lead off at 
your opponent’s face with the left hand; then 
duck to the left and putin the right hand body 


SPARRING. 


blow. The position of the hand not absolutely 
in use should be noticed. Never drop your 
hands until out of distance. 


oe 


= 
ee 


Draw and Stop for Right-Hand Upper Cut. 

RIGHT LEG AND ARM IN FRONT, Guard For. 
—Lead off with the right hand and duck to the 
left. When your 
adversary leads off 
with the right hand, 
duck to the left and 
counter either upon 
the face or body. 

SHIFTING. — Re- 
sorted to, to get be- 
yond reach of op- 
ponent. pene 
on guard with left 
foot in advance as F 7 
usual, place your @e &4 J 


ight 20 in. behind p 
it shan gin o San d Duck and Counter for Lead 


at the same instant. ae oir oe 
Then put the right ay anes 
foot a step back, again changing guard; and so 
on continuously. Practice this in advancing. 
SIDE STEP.—Useful in avoiding a rush or in 
getting away when you are driven back against 
theropes. Suppose you are in position facing the 
adversary; by » sudden movement of the feet 
half spring, half step, turn 
the body to the right, change 
the relative position of the 
legs, and assume the attitude 
of a fencer on_ the lunge, 
the right instead of the left 
leg in front, as is usual in 
boxing. The left should now 
be turned towards your ad- 
versary, the line of your feet 
being at right angles to the 
line in which they formerly 
stood. The left foot should 
be upon almost the same 


Side Step. 

spot formerly occupied by your right foot. If 
the adversary advances hastily and without due 
caution, he is apt to trip over your left leg. 
Bring the left foot into tile before the right 


and you will then stand a pace to the right of 
your original station. If executed rapidly you 
elude your opponent, and can easily get away 
from the ropes. A combination of the side ste 

and breaking ground should also be practiced. 
Spring back as if breaking ground, and alight 
in the posture above described as that of a 
fencer on the lunge, with the body turned tothe 
right, bring the left foot into position before the 
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right, and thus get back and 
work to the right of yourself 
at the same time. 

SLIPPING.—This is a use- 
ful manceuver, which ena- 
bles you to avoid a rush or 
get out ofa corner. Feint a 
Tead off, tapping your adver- 
sary lightly on the chest or 
right arm; do not retire, but 
as he comes at you duck to 
the right, make another 
step forward and pass under 
his left arm. To face him, 
again turn to the left. 


FENCING. 

Fencine has become almost obsolete in Amer- 
ica, except in a few circles, and it is not deemed 
advisable to give much space to it. Still, it is an 
admirable exercise, bringing into play most of 
the muscles of the whole body and limbs, and 
training to quickness of the eye and hand. 

ATTITUDE.—Place your right breast opposite 
adversary, eyes fixed on his, right foot pointing 
to the front, the left to the left, at right an- 
gles ; right heel in front of leftankle; body up- 
right; hips drawn back without constraint ; head 
erect ; hands hanging easily, the left holding the 
foil as if a sword in its scabbard, convex side of 
handle up. Raise the right handin front of body 
as high as the face, palm up, and bring it across 
to the hilt of the foil, which grasp lightly. Raise 
both hands above the head, separating them, so 
that the left hand holds the point of the foil. 
Bring down right arm with foil, until elbow is 
on a level with waist, and 8 in. in front of it; 
the thumb 
along the 
,\= surface of 

== the hilt; the 

: f fore- finger 
How to Hold the Foil. under the 
thumb; the point of foil as high aschin; and fore- 
arm and foilina straight line. The left arm must 
remain in the position in which it held the point 
above the head, except that the palm of the 
hand is to be turned to the front. Then, without 
moving the body orneck, bend both knees as low 
as you can, and advance the right foot 12 or 14 
in., so that the leg, from knee to ground, is per- 
pendicular. You are on guard, the position from 
which attacks are made and parried. Short men 
should have the guard as high as their necks; 
men of middle heighta little above the middle 
of chest; tall men the middle exactly. Regulate 
height of guard by that of adversary. Upon the 
hold of the hilt depends freedom of the wrist. 
The arm and hand may be turned and twisted, 
but no finger stir from the position. The foil 
must be held firmly; the thumb advanced along 
the upper side of the hilt, and nearly touching 
the shell; the fore-finger exactly underneath it; 
the others close up to fore-finger, not separated. 

ADVANCE AND RETREAT. —Take ashort, quick 
aes to the front with right foot, not raised too 

igh, but so as just to skimthe ground. As the 
right foot touches, bring up the left the same 
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distance, keeping the feet in their relative posi- 
tions, i. e., at right angles, and the right heel on 
a line with the left ankle. In the retreat, take a 
short, quick pace to the rear with left foot, and 
as it touches ground bring back right foot, 
planting it firmly on the ground. 

LONGE. —Straighten right arm, raising the 
hand and depressing the point of the foil, until 
arm and foil form one horizontal line; and as 
you do this, turn the nails up. Then step for- 
ward 15 to 18 in. with right foot, and straight- 
en left leg by pressing back the knee; not mov- 
ing the left foot, but keeping it flat and firmly 
planted; then let the left hand fall to within a 
few in. of the thigh. Have a mark on the adver- 
sary’s plastron to aim at; or, for self-practice, 
make a mark on a wall at the height of the cen- 
tre of a man’s breast. The lowering of the left 
arm is useful to preserve balance. To recover 
from the extended position, press the ground 


Position of the Hand in Longeing. 
with the right foot, springing back to position 
of guard, re-bending left knee, and tossing up 
left hand again. These are the movements hav- 
ing reference to the position in fencing. Crossing 
swords is termed the engagement. When your 
opponent shifts his blade into a new line, as from 
the inside to the outside, or vice versa, he disen- 
gages. In the engagement the sword should be 
held securely, without strain ; butat the moment 
of parrying, the hold tightened. Simple parries 
are when, on the adversery’s disengagement, 
your point is passed in direct course either from 
tierce to quarte, or quarte to tierce (high lines); 
septime to seconde, seconde to septime (low 
lines) ; or when the point is raised and lowered 
from high to low, or from low to high lines on 
the same side, e. g., from quarte to septime, 
septime to quarte. Thus the simple parries 
always throw off the attack in the line it is di- 
rected. tempat ise are when the sword-hand 
(in parrying a disengagement) describes with 
the point a circular course round adversary’s 
blade, till it meets it in the line of the original 
engagement, throwing off the attack in an oppo- 
site line. This movement commences under the 
adversary’s blade in the high lines, and over his 
blade inthe low; fromthe engagement of quarte 

the foils joined on the inside), on theadversary’s 
disengagement the circle is described by low- 
a the point, passing it under_his blade, to- 
wards the right, returning up, and resuming po- 
sition of quarte. From the engagement in the 
other lines, the disengagements are parried on the 
same principle, as seen in diagram, where the 
arrow-heads denote the course taken by the foil. 
The counter-parry may be used to meet a direct 
thrust, without disengagement; in quarte, by 
dropping the point under adversary’s blade and 
circling up, throwing off attack in the opposite 
line of tierce; in tierce, by throwing it off in 
quarte. Parries are termed semi-counters when, 
by a half-circular action, the attack is thrown off 
from a high line into the opposite low (quarte 
to seconde) or brought up from a low line into 
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the opposite high (as septime to tierce). As a| These parries are effected with the forte of the 


general parry, a circular movement of the point 
in front of the body, from right to left or 
left to right (the hilt maintained at the cen- 
tre), may be adopted. Two or more parries are 
often combined in continuous action, so that 
if the adversary’s blade should be missed in one 
line it may be met in another. Asimple parry is 
performed after a counter, or around parry after 
a simple. All these parries are not of equal im- 
portance. Tierce, with its counter (or outer cir- 
cle), and quarte, with its counter (or inner cir- 
cle), should be principally employed. In par- 
rying during the action of recovering from 
the longe, the outer circle is preferable to the 
inner. Other parries are variations of quarte 
and tierce in lowering or raising the point. The 
half of the foil nearest the handle is called 
the forte, the other halfthe faible. To constantly 
oppose the forte of your blade to the faible of 
your adversary is one of the secrets of fencing. 

eep your wrist raised a little above your 
adversury’s, so as to dominate his in the ape 
lines; in the lower lines, keep your wrist a lit- 
tle lower. The Line is the direction the foil 
should take for attack or defence, pointing to 
opponent’s body, not extremities. 

DEFENCE. — Pupil and instructor are on 
guard, opposite to one another at longeing dis- 
tance; the blades of their foils joined on the 
inner line, touching but not pressing. The 
clearest description of the lines of defence is af- 
forded by the diagram. A swordsman. present- 
ing his point to the front, defensively or offens- 
ively, may be attacked in one of the following 
lines of defence : 

On the left of his sword-hand, beneath the hilt, the 
low inside line. 

On the right of his sword-hand, beneath the hilt, the 
low outside line. 

On the right of his sword-hand, above the hilt, the 
high outside line. 

n ‘the left of his sword-hand, above the hilt, the 

high inside line. 
It will be seen that, with a sword of ordinary 
length, 1 only of these lines can be defended at 
a time, and the 3 other lines remain open to at- 
tack. For the defence of each line there are 2 
parries; the sword being placed in a similar di- 
rection, the parries differing only in position of 
sword’s edge, the sword-hand being held in the 
one cuse in supination (the nails turned up), and 
in the otherin pronation ne nails turned down). 
These 8 parries are called: 


Prime. uarte. Septime (or half circle). 
Seconde. Juinte. Octave. 
Tierce. Sixte. 


The allotment of these parries to the lines of de- 
fence is thus: From the centre of the breast, and 
with the elbow moderately bent: 


1. Prime 
and 
7. Septime 
(or half-circle). 


2. Seconde 
and 
8. Octave. 


elongated. 


turned down. 


8. Tierce The hand tending to the right, the point raised and 
and inclined to the right, the finger nails turned down. 


6. Sixte. 
4. auerte 


an 
5. Quinte. 


The hand tending totheleft, the point lowered and } 
inclined to the left, the nails turned down. directed on the 
The same, but with the nails turned up and the arm inside low, 


The hand tending to the right, the arm straightened, 
the point lowered and inclined to the right, the nails 


The same, but with the nails turned up. 

The hand tending to the left, the point raised and in- 
clined to the left, the nails turned u 

The same, but with the nails turne 


blade upon the adversary’s faible, by a sharp 
beat or a simple pressure. In each of the 2 
parries to meet the same attack, the foil blade 
follows the same line, so that the point is in the 
same spot when the movement is completed, the 
difference lying in tbe position of the wrist, arm 
i elbow, caused by turning the nails up or 
own. 


HIGH | LINES 


Outside} inside 


Counter Sof 4 &6 


insld6 


i. \ 
a 
Z Pacsies 


wa 
Sepfime ov / 
half circie. 
Nails up.e 


Counfer of 1 &7 


Outs'del Inside 


Low LINE® 


Lines of Defence. 

ATTACK.—The thrusts are named, like the par- 
ries, quarte, tierce, etc. So also the engage- 
ments; when the foils are joined on the inside 
high, youare engaged in quarte; on the outside 
high, in tierce; andthese 2 engagements are uni- 
versally adopted. The position of quarte, is that 
into which you fallon coming on guard. Sup- 
pose you are engaged in quarte, then while your 
adversary’s blade is in a true line it is evident 
that a slight movement of his hand to the left 
would turn asidea direct thrust ; or if he extends 
his arm at the moment of your longe, you 
throw yourself upon his point. Seek, by press- 
ing with the forte of your sword upon the faible 
of his, to force it out of line. If he allow you 
to do this, his breast is exposed to attack,anda 
direct thrust will hit it without risk to yourself. 


Parry the attack 


Parry the attack 
directed on the 
outside low. 


The same, but with the nails turned up. 


Parry the attack 
directed on the 
outside high. 

Parry the attack 
directed on the 


(slightly). 
aor? inside high, 


down. 
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Tf your adversary obtains advantage in the en- 
gagement, and his sword commands yours, the 
direct thrust becomes impossible, and you must 
disengage to get an opening. The more com- 
pletely his inside line is guarded (in quarte) the 
more exposed must he ‘be on the outside line. 
Lower your point under his hilt, straightenin 

your arm as you shift to the outside Tine, and 
longe like lightning. Rapid as you are, your 
adversary is as quick; his eye is fixed on your 
wrist; his foil touching yours, aids him to divine 
your intentions, and when you disengage he is 
ready with his parry in tierce or seconde before 
youlonge. In this case you seek your opening 
for asecond engagement, and hit him in quarte 
after all. This double disengagement is called 
the one, two, and is difficult to defeat with two 
consecutive parries; for the formation of the 
first leaves the breast so much exposed, that it 
is barely possible to form the second in time. 

Binding.—.In acounter-disengagement, your 
foil follows and avoids adversary’s. When your 
blade clings to his, as it turns with it, in con- 
‘junction with the delivery of your thrust, it is 
termed binding his blade. The favorite attack 
on this principle is termed falconade, and the 
following directions will explain the principle: 
Draw your wrist sufficiently in towards you to 
oppose the forte of your blade to antagonist’s 
faible; then suddenly bind your sword over his, 
and without quitting it bring your point inaline 
with his body under his arm, and immediately 
longe, strictly in opposition, which will here 

e in octave; the opposition being that of one 
blade against the other. If the swords are notin 
Opposition, you cannot presage an attack, and 
are unable to insure against mutual hits. The 
change of engagement differs from a disengage- 
ment, as it is a shifting of your foil from one side 
of youradversary’s to the other without straight- 
ening the arm; it isan attack upon his blade 
only. In the high lines it is performed by a cir- 
cular movement which carries the point of your 
sword under that of adversary; in the low lines, 
by passing over the forte of his blade into the 
opposite line. When an adversary changes his 
engagement follow him, so as to prevent his 
gaining command of your blade; if he beat, do 
not change engagement, but disengage. During 
a succession of changes of engagement, be on the 
alert to parry. Feints are used to bring an ad- 
versary, who seeks an advantage by refusing his 
blade, to an engagement, or to draw him from 
his line of defence. They may be either offers of 
direct thrusts or disengagements without longe- 
ing. A beat is a sharp blow on the opponent’s 
blade to confuse him, or throw his weapon off 
the line preparatory to a feint or attack. Fre- 
quent extension of the right arm without longe- 
ing is to be avoided. 

Cut-over Point. — The attacks hitherto men- 
tioned are directed either below the adversary’s 
hilt, or to the side of his blade; there is another 
in which you seek to reach the adversary’s 
breast by a whip over his weapon; raising your 
point, clearing his, extending your arm as your 
point descends, and longeing when it is extend- 
ed, these motions being simultaneous, when you 


have learned to perform them. The action may 
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be exemplified by taking a cricket stump, and 
fixing it Inthe ground by a downward throw. 
The action is that of striking, but the result is to 
fix the point inthe spotaimedat. Never attempt 
the cut over in loose play until you are perfect 
at it, or you will slash your opponent over the 
arms and shoulders. The most dangerous mo- 
ment fora fencer is that following an unsuc- 
cessful attack. 

Ripost.—This is the return thrust, and more 
hits can be made by it than by any other form 
of an attack. Commence by paying attention 
to the formation of the parry, so that the at- 
tacking blade may be thrown out of line, and 
then, from the position of the parry, without 
jongeing (the adversary’s body being brought 
within distance by his longe), without movement 
but that of the sword-arm, thrustin return. As 
you acquire precision, make the ripost more rap- 
idly, until that and the preceding parry appears 
almost one movement to a bystander. The ripost 
is generally delivered A 
with the hand in supin- 
ation, but when execu- 
ted from a parry in 
which the nails are 
turned down, as from 
prime orseconde, there 
isadvantagein keeping 
the hand in pronation 
during return thrusts. . 
The ripost with a Hand in Pronation. 
mereextension of the arm is notalways feasible; 
the adversary, feeling his thrust parried early, 
may recover in time, and yet leave an opening; 
then the ripost must be accompanied by the 
longe. These riposts, so deadly from their rapid- 
ity, are called direct; butif you are quick enough 
to seize the opening afforded by the adversary’s 
attack, and find the line of direct return closed, 
make your ripost by disengaging, cutting over 
the point, or passing under the hilt, either with 
or without the longe. 

Remise.—When the original attack is yours 
and the adversary delays the ripost after having 
parried, you may repeat your attack while on 
the longe, without springing up to the guard 
again in the ordinary way. 

Reprise. — A doubling of the attack while on 
the longe, but made without reference to op- 
ponent’s play. 

Time Thrusts.—Success depends upon their 
being timed exactly as youradversary is planning 
or executing an attack. You thrust in forestall- 
ing it, instead of turning it with a parry. Time 
thrusts are made in opposition (with the blades 
crossing) or out of opposition (with the blades 
not meeting). Those in opposition are least: ex- 
posed to the danger of an exchange of hits, and 
of these there are 2, the time over the arm, and 
the time in octave. Time over the arm is ap- 
plicable to all thrusts when the longe is made 
on the outside. Time in octave when the longe 
is directed to the inside of the body or under 
the arm. Time thrusts out of opposition are only 
employed where the adversary exposes himself, 
by exceeding wildness in attack, drawing back 
his arm to thrust, or longeing without straight- 
ening it. Even the legitimate time thrust, made 
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with the swords in opposition, is to be avoided 
unless you are sure of what you are about; 


FIELD SPORTS. 


for if you make a mistake a mutual hit is hardly 
to be avoided. 
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ARCHERY. 


IMPLEMENTS. 
ARROWS. — As much depends upon the ar- 


row as the bow in making a successful shot. 
They are made of lancewood, pine, linden, ash 
and poplar; those without feathers will not fly 
true. Bor a bow 6 ft., 10 in., the arrows should 
be 27 in. inlength. Ladies’ arrows are generally 
2 ft. long. The notches for the string in the tips 
are called hocks. The Quiver is a case Soaemille 
of green tin, for keeping arrows in. The Beltis 
worn round the waist, and carries the arrows in 
use, a pot of grease, composed of beeswax and 
suet, and a tassel to wipe the dirt away from 
the arrows. 

BOWS.—Bows are made from yew, lancewood 
and hickory. Those made of yew are unequalled 
in elasticity of pull, and Poko from tendency 
to kick. For beginners the best bows are self- 
bows, thatis bows madefromasinglestick. Of this 
class the majority are of lemon wood and lance- 
wood. Thestrength must bein proportion to that 
of the archer. An ordinary man will com- 
mence with a 50 lb. bow, and continue until 
he can draw a 75 1b. bow. A youth’s or lady’s 
bow should be from 25 to 40 lbs. in strength. 
Every bow has over the handle the number of 
lbs. it takes to draw the bow down to the length 
of an arrow, and isascertained thus: The bow be- 
ing strung is placed horizontally on a ledge; a 
scale is hooked on the string, in which weights 
are put, and that quantity which bears the string 
down till it is the length of an arrow from the 
bow, is its weight. The bow-string should be 
of flax or hemp; the latter preferred. The dis- 
tance between the bow and string should be 6 
in. at the widest part. 

BRACER, or ARM GUARD.—A piece of heavy 
hard leather, 7 in. long and curved laterally to 
fit on the inside of the left arm from the wrist to- 
ward theelbow, and is fastened by 2 elastic bands, 
having rings and hooks. 
This is to prevent the 
blow of the sharp cord 
from injuring the arm 
or sleeve, and to allow 
the string to slide for- 
ward when it is struck, 
which the sleeve will 
not do. No one can shoot in comfort without 
the bracer; for many arrows will fall short that 
were well aimed, on account of the sleeve im- 
peding the string and retarding the flight of 
the arrow. 

SHOOTING GLOVE.—Composed of 3 finger 
ends of thin leather, kept in place by strips 
branching from a broader part, strapped round 
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the right wrist, for the protection 
of the fingers. The archer will 
also shoot with greater regular- 
ity and more accuracy who ac- 
customs himself to shoot with 


it. 

TARGET.—The modern target 
is a flat circle of straw covered 
with painted canvas, the centre 
a circular patch of gilt, 7 in. 
across, then a circle of red and 
another of white, each of them 
3 inches broad, then a circle 
of black, 1}in., and 
an outer one of 
white, 1 in. broad. 
It varies in size ac- 
cording to its dis- 
tance from the 
archer. At 100 yds. 
itshould be 4 ft. in 
diameter; at 80 
yds., 8 ft.; at 60 
yds., 2 ft. The tar- 
get is fixed on a 
triangle of wood 
or iron, so that it 
may be elevated 
or depressed, as shots are more or less remote. 


Shooting 
Glove. 


Target. 


SHOOTING. 


AIMING.—The first principle is to have thear- 
row, in drawing, directly under the right eye, 
and lying directly in the line of vision, asit looks 
at the point of aim. The bow being strung, take 
your stand in front of the target. Take an arrow 
from your quiver with the right hand (bow be- 
ing held in the left). Grasp the arrow between 
the forefinger and middle finger, 6 in. below the 
feather. Holding the bow with the left hand hor- 
izontally across the hody, with the upper limb to 
the right, pass the point of the arrow under the 
string and over the bow, until it projects 6 in. 
beyond the bow. Hold it there with the forefing- 
er of the left hand, while you shift the right 
hand past the feathers to the nock. ‘With the 
right hand turn the arrow till the cock-feather 
comes uppermost; then pass the arrow down the 
bow, and fix it upon the nocking-point of the 
string, exactly opposite that portion of the up- 

er limb of the bow that joins the plush handle. 
he upper limb of the bow is made longer than 
the lower, that the arrow may slide on the up- 
per limb, just above the plush handle. The 
archer should test the matter, and discover 
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that point of the string coinciding with this 
point of the bow, and then mark it with a little 
wrapping of fine red silk-thread; thus he will 
know the proper point for the arrow nock. The 
strings comme wrapped for about 6 in. at the cen- 
tre with black thread, to prevent the wear of the 
string. When this wrapping becomes loosened or 
worn, remove it, and take a silk thread rubbed 
With bees-wax; string the bow so as to hold the 
cord tight, and wrap the cord anew. Put the 
wrapping on in the direction of the twist of the 
bow-string. The ends of the thread should be 
drawn under the wrapping neatly. If the string 
becomes frayed, rub it with bees-wax. Every 
arrow describes in flight a regular parabola, and 
if the mark is 50 or more yards distant, allow- 
ance must be made for the falling of the arrow. 
No rulecan be formulated to guide in this matter, 
for theelevation given to the arrow does not alto- 
gether depend upon distance. The strength of 
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this motion tends to keep them in a direct course. 

ATTITUDE.—Never shoot with the right hand 
below the top of the right ear. It is easier for 
the novice to shoot with the right hand low, but 
he can never bea good archer shooting thus. Do 
not look at the arrow-head at the moment of 
loosing, to see if drawn too far, but depend upon 
your sense of touch. Keep your eyes upon the 
centre of the mark, and lose sight of all other 
objects. Do not attempt to take sight, but when 
the mind thinks that the arrow is properly di- 
rected, let drive. When the arrow is drawn to 
the head, looseat once. Fix your mind upon the 
matter in hand, so that the instant the right 
hand stops at the ear, the direction is found and 
the arrow gone. A second’s hesitation will de- 
stroy the shot. 

STRINGING THE BOW.—Hold the handle in 
the right hand, with the back of the bow towards 
you. Place the bottom horn against the hollow 
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the bow, the quickness of its cast, the weight of 
the shaft, the width of the feather, and many 
other things, affect the range of an arrow. The 
wind will increase the elevation of the bow-hand, 
if blowing hard along the range in the face of the 
arrow, and diminish the elevation for a shot in 
the opposite direction. Continual practice will 
enable the archer to raise his bow-hand instinct- 
ively to the proper elevation at any distance 
within the range of his bow. There are several 
causes for the wabbling of the arrow. Oneis the 
placing of the arrow-nock too low or too high 
on the string. If your arrow wabbles, place the 
next higher; if it continues to do so, place it 
lower. If, after many shiftings of the nock, the 
uneven flight continues, see if one of the eyes of 
the string is not awry inthe nock. If the string 
is even, you are holding the string too high upon 
your fingers. Draw with the cord a little near- 
er the tips, and see if the flight is not true. Con- 
tinue your examination into the causes of poor 
flight until you get at the truth. If the arrow 
does not fly perfectly steady, something is 
wrong. Although the feathers appear straight, 
yet they are not so, but are put on in a slightly 
spiral course, so that they turn as they fly, and 
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of the right foot, turning the latter so as to se- 
cure it, the left foot being advanced. Place the 

alm of your left hand on the upper end of the 
bow taking the eye of the string between the 
finger and thumb, and slide it up towards the 
notch as you push with the left hand, and pull 
with the right till the string is in the notch. 
Make sure that it is firmly there, and not awry. 
Some use the left hand to pull at the handle 
with, and push thetop of sheen with the right. 
Unstring in asimilar manner. If the weather is 
cold, warm the bow before bracing it. If a pow- 
erful bow, you may not beable to put it in prac- 
tice; then you may use your knee asa fulcrum, 
placing the bow across it with the lower hornin 
the ground, and the rounded inner side toward 
you, and pulling the top down with the left hand, 
while you nock the string with the right. Do not 
keep your bowstrung; when not using, unstring 
it at once, even if only a few minutes are likely 
to elapse before you use it again. A bow kept 
braced too long will acquire a bend ; this detracts 
from its strength. Rub the bow frequently with 
an oi.ed rag; the better the care, the better will 
be the results. 

TARGET SHOOTING.—Target shooting is best 
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practiced by small parties of 4 to 8; 2 targets 
are needed, placed from 40 to 120°yds. apart. 
Each stand, properly placed, is called “an end.” 
The proper number of arrows, as fixed by agree- 
ment, are then shot from one “end” to the other 
by each archer, when all walk to the other “end.” 
Extract such arrows as are fixed in the target, 
tie up those that have missed, and then shoot 

ack at the opposite target. This is continued 
until the whole number of “ends” agreed upon 
have been shot. Targets are made of plaited 
straw faced with canvas, and having a target 
face of muslin or linen upon the outside, painted 
with agold centre, or bull’s eye, and with 4 
concentric rings from the bull’s eye, in the fol- 
lowing order: Red, white, black, white. In scor- 
ing, the gold counts 9; red, 7; the inner white, 5; 
the a 8; the outer white, 1. Targets are of 
several sizes; but those 4 feet in diameter are 
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generally used. When 4 ft. targets are used, the 
general distance for shooting is 60 yds., though 
many ranges are shot at 100 and 120 yds. If the 
archer is determined to become a good shot, the 
longer ranges he shoots the better. Target shoot- 
ing is preferable to any other form of practice 
for the beginner, because he can keep his scores, 
and by comparison can discover just the extent 
of his daily improvement. A target card is car- 
ried at archery meetings—the ladies wearing it 
suspended from the waist, the men from a but- 
ton-hole. On it the scores of the competitors are 
marked with pin-pricks, the columns being col- 
ored in corres fe seh with the target. hen 
the number of arrows agreed upon are shot, the 
score is thus easily cast up. In target practice 
none but the best-footed, full-nocked arrows, 
with parallel points, should be used. 
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BASE BALL. — A base ball field should be at 
least 500 ft. in length and 850 in breadth; the 
in-field level and covered with rolled turf of 
small grass and clover; the grass frequently cut 
so as to become velvety and close. The ground 
from the pitcher’s position to catcher should be 
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Base Ball Ground. 
A_A, Umpire and Catcher’s Ground; _B, Umpire; 


C, Catcher; D, Pitcher; E, Batsman; F, Ist Base- 
man; G, 2d Baseman; H, Short ry Is 3d Baseman; 
K, Right Field; L, Centre Field; M, Left Field. 


bare, 8 ft. wide and laid with hard, dry soil, so 
as to throw off water, and the edge level with 
the turf border. The paths on the lines from 
base to base. 8 ft. in width, laid with hard soil, 
and a circle around each base.- The in-field is 
marked offin the shape of a diamond, with equal 
sides, each measuring 90 ft.; bases are placed at 
4 corners, so as to be distinctly seen by the um- 
pire. The 1st, 2d and 8d bases should cover a 
space equal to 15 in. sq., and the home base 
1 sq. ft. of surface. The Ist, 2d, and 8d bases 
should be canvas bags, painted white, and fill- 
ed with soft material ; the home base, white, of 
marble or stone, fixed in the ground even with 
the surface, and within the diamond. One cor- 
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ner of said base faces the pitcher’s position, and 
2 sides form part of the foul lines. The foul- 
ball posts are placed on a line with the home 
and Ist base, and home and 8d, and should be 
at least 100 ft. from the bases. On a line be- 
tween home and 2d base, 50 ft. from the centre 
of the home base, is the pitcher’s Ist point ; the 
2d point being 6 ft. farther on the same line. 
The following are the terms used in the game: 
A fair ball is a ball delivered by the pitcher 
wholly within the lines of his position and facing 
the batsman, and the ball passing over the home 
base at the height called for by the batsman. 
An unfair ball is a ball delivered by the pitcher 
as before, except that the ball does not pass over 
the home base, or does not pass over the home 
base at the height called for by the batsman. A 
balk is a motion made by the pitcher to deliver 
the ball to the bat without delivering it, except 
the ball be accidentally dropped ; or, the ball be 
held by the pitcherso long as to delay the game; 
or, deleyered to the bat by the pitcher when any 
part of his person is upon ground outside the 
lines of his position. A dead ball is a ball deliv- 
ered to the bat by the pitcher, that touches the 
batsman’s bat without being struck at, or any 

art of the batsman’s person while standing in 
bis osition, without being struck at, or any part 
of the umpire’s person, without first passing the 
catcher. A block is a batted or thrown ball 
that is stopped or handled by any person not en- 

aged in the game. A fair hit is a ball batted 
by the batsman, standing in his position, that 
first touches theground, the Ist base, the 3d base, 
the part of the person of a player, or any other 
object in front of, or on either of the foul lines, 
or (exception) batted directly to the ground by the 
batsman, standing in his position, that (whetber 
it first touches foul or fair ground). bounds or 
rolls within the foul lines, between home and Ist, 
or home and 84d bases, without first touching the 
person ofa player. <A fowl hit is a ball batted 
by the batsman, standing in his position, that 
first touches the ground, the part of the person 
of a player, or any other object that is behind 
either of the foul lines, or that strikes the person 
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of such batsman, while standing in his position, 
or (exception) batted directly to the ground by 
the batsman, standing in his position, that 
(whether it first touches foul or fair ground) 
bounds or rolls outside the foul lines, between 
homeand Ist, or home and 3d bases, without first 
touching the person of a player. When a batted 
ball passes outside the grounds, the umpire shall 
decide it fair should it disappear within, or foul 
should it disappear outside Ae range of the foul 
lines. A strike isa ball struck at by the batsman 
without its touching his bat; or, a ball legally 
delivered by the pitcher at the height called for 
by the batsman, and over the home base, but not 
struck at by the batsman. A foul strike is a ball 
batted by the batsman when any part of his per- 
son is upon ground outside the lines of the bats- 
man’s position. Play is the order of the umpire 
to begin the game, or to resume play after its 
suspension. ime is the order of the umpire to 
suspend play. Such suspension must not extend 
beyond the day of game. Gameis the announce- 
ment by the umpire that the game is terminated. 
An inning is the turn at bat of the 9 players rep- 
resenting a club ina game, and is completed 
when 3 have been put out. A time at batis the 
term at bat of a batsman. It begins when he 
takes his position, and continues until he is put 
out, or becomes a base-runner. Legal, or legally 
signifies, as required by the rules of the playing 
clubs. The contestants include 9 on each side, one 
side taking the field, and the other side going to 
the bat. Their different positions are shown in 
the diagram. When the fielders have taken 
their positions, the pitcher delivers the ball 
in any mannerthe batsman demands—a high ball 
which is higher than the belt, but not higher 
than the shoulder, or a low ball which is not 
higher than the shoulder nor lower than the 
knee. If the batsman hits the ball and it is not 
declared foul by the umpire, he drops the bat 
and starts on arun to reach the Ist base, and, as 
he sees opportunity, the 2d, 83d and home bases. 
If he succeeds, without being put out, hescoresa 
run, and the side scoring the greatest number of 
runs during the 9 innings, wins the game. If, 
before the batsman can reach a base, a fielder 
holding the ball touches that base or the person 
of the runner; or, if the ball, hit by the bat, is 
caught before touching the ground; or, if a 
foul ball be caught after touching the ground 
but once; or, if after the batsman has struck 
at the ball 8 times in vain, he fails to touch 
the Ist base before the bail is legally held there, 
he is declared out by the umpire. Each bats- 
man is followed in rotation by the other bats- 
men of his side, until 8 are put out, when the 
field side takes the bat. A batsman becomes 
a base runner when 6, 7 or 8 balls, as required 
by the rules of his particular club, have been 
called by the umpire, and after 3 strikes have 
been declared. He is entitled to hold a base 
until he has legally touched the next base, or 
until he has been forced to vacate for a suc- 
ceeding base runner. The Ist. 2d and 3d base- 
men must be sure catchers, swift and accurate 
throwers, and good judges of which base to send 
the ball to in order to put an opponent out, 
and must exert themselves to touch the person 
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of the player while off base. The umpire is the 
arbiter of every point of the play, whether 
pitching, catching, fielding, striking or running. 
‘The catcher’s duty is, when the striker has made 
the 1st base, to close up behind the bat to take 
the ball from the pitcher quick enough to send 
it to second base and prevent the Ist base from 
making 2d base. The pitcher must deliver the 
ball to the batsman, by toss, jerk, or over-hand 
throw, according to the demand of the bats- 
man. His tactics should be to deceive the eye 
of the batsman as to where the ball is coming; 
and he should squarely meet and catch all balls 
hit straight at him. The short-stop is required 
to back up all the positions of the in-field and 
to catch over-thrown, or wide-thrown balls, 
to occupy any base player’s position, while he 
(the base player) goes after the ball, and to inter- 
cept a ball thrown by the pitcher, and prevent 
the basemen reaching home. The out-fielders, 
right, left and centre, are to catch balls and re- 
turn them to the pitcher or the basemen; and 
they should never hold a ball longer than nec- 
essary to handle it. Upon their good running, 
judgment, and quick returns of the ball depend 
much of the success of the game. The captain 
of each 9 isspokesman, and stations and directs 
the players. As each club or association has its 
rules, it is not advisable to give any one set, es- 
pecially as the game is a modern one, with 
changing regulations from year to year. 
CRICKET.—Thereare2 forms of cricket, known 
as single and double wicket. Single wicket may 
be played by 2 or more Silvera for double 
wicket 2 sides should be formed, each consisting 
of 11 players. The game should be played on 
smooth ground. Theimplements forsingle wick- 
et are, a bat, a 
ball, wickets or 
stumps and also 
scores. 2 sets of 
each are neces- 
sary for double 
wicket. Bats are 
constructed prin- 
cipally of willow, 
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the handles being generally made of cane, or of 
willow spliced with cane or whalebone. Each 
wicket consists of 8 stumps, made of lance- 
wood or ash, pointed at one end for insertion in 
the ground, and tipped with brass and grooved 
at the top. In the grooves at the tops of the 
stumps, are set, when fixed, 2 small pieces of 
wood, termed bails, their length being fixed at 
8in. For double wicket, the wickets are pitch- 
ed opposite each other and 22 yds. apart. A 
line 6 ft., 8 in., in length is drawn at each wick- 
et, the stump standing in its centre; this line is 
termed the bowling-crease. At each end of 
this line, short lines are drawn at right angles 
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behind the wicket, known as the veturn-ereases. 
Within the spaces marked out by these lines, 
the bowler stands to deliver the ball. 4 ft. in 
front of the wicket and parallel to it and the 
bowling-crease, is another line of unlimited 
length, but not shorter than the bowling-crease, 
known as the popping-crease. Having chosen 
sides and tossed for innings, the players on the 
side which is out take their places, the bowler 
behind the wicket from which he intends to 
bowl, and the wicket-keeper behind the wicket 
opposite him. All the other men on the out- 
side are called fielders, and consist of the long- 
stop point, cover-point, short-slip, long-slip, 
middle-wicket, long-field-off, long-field-on, and 
leg. When all are in their places, the play- 
ers on the inside send out 2 batsmen, who take 
up their posts before each wicket respectively. 
One of the umpires calls “play,” and the bowler 
delivers the ball towards the opposite batsman, 
so as to either hit the wicket, or that the bats- 
man may play a catch; if either case happens, 
the striker is out. If the batsman hits the ball to 
such a distance that he isable to exchange places 
with the opposite batsman, he scores 1 run to 
his side. Every time an exchange occurs, a run 
is scored to the side which has the innings. The 
delivery of every 4 balls constitutes an “over,” 
the bowling is transferred to the opposite wick- 
et, and all the fielders change their positions 
accordingly. When a batsman is put out, an- 
other of the players on his side takes his place, 
and so on, till all but one are put out, when 
those who have had their innings field out, and 
those who have been fielding out take their in- 
nings. Each side has 2 innings, and that mak- 
ing the largest score wins. If the bowler sends a 
- ball on the outside of the popping-crease at the 
opposite wicket, it is called a wide ball, and 
scores 1 to the inside. The bowler must also 
deliver the ball within 1 foot behind the bowl- 
ing-crease; the ball must be bowled, not thrown or 
jerked, and the bowler must not raise his hand 
above his shoulder in delivering the ball. An 
infraction of these rules constitutes a ‘no bail,” 
which scores 1 to the inside. 

CROQUET.—This can be played only on level 
ground with an area of about 60 by 90 ft., pro- 
vided with a shallow ditch around it to prevent 
the balls from straying. The lower part is the 
base, the opposite end the head, and the sides 
the right and left flanks. In the centre of the 
foot from whence the play begins, the starting- 
stake is set; and in the centre of the head is the 
turning-stake. There are 10 bridges, with aspan 
of 12 in., made of iron wire, and stuck in the 
ground, leaving 6 to 8 in. above ground. The 
stakes are of wood, 2 ft. in length, and having 8 
rings of different colors running down in this 
way—black, yellow, red, white, blue, orange. 
brown, green. It is from the starting-stake, 
through the bridges, touching the turning-stake, 
and from the other flank back to the spot, that 
the balls are driven by a mallet in the hands of 
the player. The balls are of wood, and painted 
to correspond to the rings on the starting-stake. 
This allows 1 to each player, though when 4 play 
they can use 4, or play 2 each. The distance from 
the starting-stake should be about 10 ft. from 
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the base, and the turning-stake should have the 
same distance from the head. The arches should 
be set: No. 1, 10 ft. from the starting-stake ; No. 
2,10 ft. farther on in a direct line toward the 
head; Nos. 6 and 7, 20 and 10 ft. from the turn- 
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A, starting-stake; B, turning-stake; C, centre; 8 
ee 1, 2, lower central arches; 3, 4,5, lett 
flank arches; 6,7, upper central arches; 8,9, 10, right 
flank arches. The dotted lines and arrows indicate the 
course ofa ballin making the grand round of the game. 
ing-stake. The distance between Nos. 2 and 6 is 
according to the length of the ground. No. 8and 
No. 10 should be ona line at right angles with 
Nos. 1, 2, 6and 7, and in line with 2; and No. 5 
and No. 8 ina like position with No. 6. Midway 
between 3 and 5, and 8 and 10, the two remain- 
ing arches are’set. The precise place of the spot 
is one mallet’s length behind arch No.1. Another 
mode of setting the arches is the same as that 
shown in the diagram, except that the arches 4 
and 9 are set at right angles, so as to have their 
edges presented to the arches immediately above 
and below them. The object of exch player is to 
make the grand round, andstrike out against the 
starting-stake. The course of the ball is, first from 
the spot, through arches 1 and 2, upward; then 
to the left flank in front of 8; through 8, 4, and 
5; back to the line of the centre in front of 6; 
through 6 and 7, making the half-round. The 
stake is next struck; after which the ball runs 
back through 7 and 6, downward, or contrary to 
its previous course. Having re-run 7 and 6, it 
crosses over to front of the right flank arches, 
their front being the reverse to that of those on 
the left. It then runs 8, 9, and 10 downward; 
crosses again to the centre line above 2, and re- 
runs 2 and 1 toward the starting-stake. It has 
thus completed the grand-round; and being once 
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more placed upon the spot, has the option either 
of pi ena out or continuing the play, with the 
privileges of the rover. As victory is not declared 
till all the friends of a side are struck out, strik- 
ing out is delayed by each until the last of that 
aids has completed the round. The striking out 
of a ball, while any of its friends are back in the 

ame, is a serious toes to the side to which it be- 
ongs; especially since the rover is endowed with 
privileges which render him a valuable friend or 
a formidable enemy. 2 of the party, usually best 
players, are chosen chiefs, one for each side; 
these determine the first choice of players by a 
trial of skill. Each chief in turn plays a ball from 
the starting-point, and he who, with one blow of 
the mallet, drives his ball nearest the turning- 
stake, wins, and opens the game, and is followed 
by the chief of the opposing side, and the players 
on each side play alternately, in accordance with 
the colors marked upon the starting-stake. Each 
etn continues to play so long as he drives his 

all through the next arch in order, strikes the 
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Plan of the Field. 


AA, goal lines; PP, goal posts; F, field of play; C, 
centre of play; TT, lines of touch; B, touch in goal 
(for Rugby union game). 
turning-stake in order, or achieves either roquet, 
croquet, or roquet-croquet, or a combination of 
2 or more of these. Failing to accomplish either, 
he relinquishes his turn. Each player, at start- 
ing, places his ball a mallet’s length in front of 
the starting-stake, opposite the centre of the first 
urch, and, holding the mallet with one hand, 
strikes. 


+OOT-BALL. — There are two styles, one 
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known as the Rugby game, and the other as the 
Association game; the former uses an oval ball, 
and the latter a round one. They are made of 
India rubber bladder covered with strong leath- 
er. In all games of foot-ball, the object is to 
drive the ball towards the opponent’s goal, and 
score a “goal.” The ground from goal to goal 
should not be less than 100 yds. in length, nor 
more than 200 yds. Its width from touch line to 
touch line should vary from 50 to 100 yds., ac- 
cording to length. The lines of touch are mark- 
ed out by 4 flags for each line. The goal is 
formed of 2 upright posts, which, in the Rugby 
game, are joined by a cross-bar at a height of 10 
ft., and in the Association game by a tape at the 
height of 8 ft. The aim in the Rugbyis to drive 
the ball between the posts and over the cross- 
bar of the enemy’s goal; in the Association, to 
drive it through the posts below the tape. 2 
side-lines, called goal-lines, are drawn from each 
of the goals, and the boundary of the ground on 
each side is marked by a line called towch-line. 
The opposing players take position opposite 
each other at different ends of the field. The 
game is decided by the number of goals won in a 
certain time, which is divided into equal parts, 
after each of which the players change ends. The 
Rugby commences by a place-kick (kicking the 
ball when placed on the ground) from the mid- 
dle of the field. A goal may be won by a drop- 
kick (letting the ball fall from the hands and 
kicking it the instant it rises) over the adver- 
sary’s goal, or by a place-kick resulting from a 
touch-down (putting the hand upon the ball to 
make it dead) or a drop-kick over the adversary’s 

oal, or bv a place-kick, resulting from a touch- 

own or fair-catch (a catch direct from a kick, 
or a throw forward, or a knock on, by the op- 
posite side). The touch-down is as follows: Any 
player who catches the ball before it has touch- 
ed ground or onthe bound, may run with it till 
he gets behind the adversary’s line of goal, where 
he will touch it down as near as he can to the 
goal, if possible between the posts. This is 
called running-in, and secures the right of a 
place-kick at the goal, from any spot outside the 
goal-line ina straight line from where the touch- 
down was made. When the ball is touched 
down behind the goal line, but not near the goal, 
a different mode, called the punt-out, is adopted. 
When the ball crosses the touch-line at the side 
of the field, it is lifted and thrown out in a 
straight line, to be secured by either side. In 
the Association rules, holding or carrying the 
ball is prohibited, and no one is allowed to use 
his hands, except the goal-keepers, to protect 
the goal. Tripping and hacking is not allowed, 
and the game is milder than the Rugby. 

LA CROSSE. — In this game the ball is not 
thrown by hand, but hooked up from the ground 
by a long stick of hickory, bent at the top, and 
across the hooked portion of which a net-work 
is formed of raw hide or dock strings. The ball 
is of India rubber sponge, 8 to 9 in. in cireum- 
ference. 2 poles, surmounted by flags of differ- 
ent colors, are set up at each end of the field, and 
are called goals. The object is to drive the ball 
through the goal of the adversary. The players 
| are distributed into pairs (a friend and foeman) 
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through the field; and it is better for the con- 
testants to dress in contrasting colors, and to 
have their flags similar. 12 players constitute a 
full side, but fewer can play. No two of a side 
should be close together, except goal-keeper and 
point. The diagram shows the positions of the 
players, the marks O and & representing players 
of the respective sides: Goal-keeper, point, and 
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hostile “ home ”—the three men always close to 
goal. Close to the middle flag is the centre or 
facing-man to each side. The man stationed 
next to the enemy’s goal is called home; he 
should not stand directly before the hostile goal- 
keeper, but on one side. The other players, dis- 
posed by the captain, are called fielders. One 
forward player is put in advance of the centre 
flag, close to the enemy’s cover-point. Each side 
has a man standing behind each facing-man, or 
behind its own facing-man, to take the ball from 
him if he succeeds in getting it away from his 
opponent. The players are supposed to keep to 

5 their stations, espec- 
ially goal-keeper and 
point. Beginning 
near the centre of the 
field, the players 


Crosse Stick. 

struggle for mastery over the ball, and to con- 
S 

vey it to the opponent’s goal. When scooped up 
from the ground, it is carried horizontally on the 
crosse, the player running towards one of the 
goals. If possible, he pitches the ball off his 
crosse towards a colleague, in a better position 


to convey it towards the goal. The ball is not 
touched by the hand, except under special cir- 
cumstances. If the ball be accidentally driven 
through the goal of the same side, the other side 
wins the game. The player must not strike, 
trip up, grasp another, nor lay hold of his crosse. 
Two on the same side may fling or carry the ball 
consecutively. 

LAWN TENNIS. — This may be played on a 
lawn of moderate dimensions by 2, 8, or 4 per- 
sons. For the single game, the court is 78 ft. 
long and 27 ft. wide. It is divided across the 
middle by a net, the ends of which are attached 
to 2 posts, A A and BB, standing 8 ft. outside 
the court on either side. The height of the net 
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is 3 ft. 6 in. at the posts and 3 ft. in the middle. 
At each end of the court parallel with the net 
and 89 ft. from it, are drawn the base lines 
CD and E H, the ends of which are connected 
by the side lines D Hand CE. Half way be- 
tween the side lines and parallel with them is 
drawn the half-court line O W, dividing the space 
on each side of the net into 2 equal parts, the 
right and left courts. On each side of the net, 
21 ft. from it, and parallel with it, are drawn the 
service-lines G Fand PJ. For the 3-handed 
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and 4-handed games the court should be 36 ft. 
in width; 44 ft. inside the side lines, and parallel 
with them, are drawn the service side lines K M 
and N. The service-lines are not drawn beyond 
the point at which they meet the service side lines 
as shown in the dingram. In the illustration is 
shown a lawn-tennis court, with 4 playersin the 
positions occupied when the game begins. The net 
is stretched across at the height of 3 ft. in the 
middle and 4 ft. at each end, and measures 40 ft. 
from post to post. Inside the posts, and 2 ft. from 
them, straight lines are drawn on the ground, at 
right angles to the net, and reaching 39 ft. on 
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Court for Single-Handed Game. 


each side of it. Theends of these lines are join- 
ed by 2 other straight lines, parallel with the net, 
the wholecourt forming « parallelogram, 78 ft. 
long and 86 ft. broad, divided into 2 equal parts 
by a line running lengthwise down it, so that 
there is a right hand court (ca 7) and (fk h) 
and a left hand court (d 6 mand e¢ g 2), inter- 
sected by a cross line, 21 ft. from the net, called 
the service-line, which separates the ground on 
each side of the net into 4 courts. To make strokes 
more easy an inner line on each side of the ground 
is run across it parallel with the side lines, 43 ft. _ 
from them, and atright angles to the net shown at 
km li. Ina 4-banded game they cut off from the4 
inner courts, into which the ball is served from 
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time to time, a part of the extreme portion, 
where it is easy to place difficult services. Un- 
less the ball falls into the central part, it isa 
fault. In a single game, the lines reduce the size 
of court by cutting off the outer portion be- 
tween them and what is ina4-handed game the 
boundary. The choice by sides and right of 
serving during the Ist game is decided by toss; 
provided that, if the winner of the toss choose 
the right to serve, the other player has choice 
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of sides. The server stands at the edge of the 
court, 1ft. outside of the boundary line, a, and, 
holding the ball in the left hand, strikes it over 
the net into the diagonally opposite court, 6. If 
he fails to do so, and it is repeated, it scores a 
point for the opposing side. If the ball falls 
over the net and into the court, the adversary 
(standing between A and g) meets it with a 
stroke sufficient to return it to the original ser- 
ver, who returns it at the first bound. The ball 
is thus returned alternately, until one makes a 
failure, either striking the net or sending the 
ball outside the opposite court, when it scores a 
point for the adversary. The evi who be- 
gins to serve continues through the game. If 
the ball, in passing, strikes the net, it is not a 
failure, provided it falls in the proper court. 
The players change sides at the end of every set 
of games. When a series of sets is played, the 
player who was server in the last game of one 
setis the striker-out in the first game of the 
next. In the 3-handed game, the single player 
serves in every alternate game. In the 4-handed 
game, the pair who has the right to serve in the 
Ist game may decide which partner shall do so, 
and the opposing pair may decide similarly for 
the 2d game. The partner of the player who 
served in the Ist game serves in the 3d, and the 
partner of the player who served in the 2d game 
serves in the 4th; and so on the same order in 
subsequent games of a set or series of sets. The 
players take the service alternately throughout 
each game; no player receives or returns a ser- 
vice delivered to his partner. 

RACK ETS.—Usually played out of doors on 


an open space of ground bounded at one end 
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by a high wall. The ground is marked out into 
4 compartments or courts, so that there may be 
2 courts adjoining the wall and 2 beyond. A 
broad white line is marked on the wall about 
42 in. above the ground, and in play every ball 
struck against the wall should hit it above this 
line. The game is played by 2 or 4 players; in 
the latter case they form sides, 2 on each side. 
When only 2, each guards 2 courts; when 4, 
they each occupy a court, those nearest the 
wall being the in-hand, and those farthest from 
the wall the out-hand players. To strike the 
ball a light bat or racket is used. This consists 
of a frame-work of wood or cane, with a strong 
network of catgut, and provided with a handle. 
The balls are tennis balls, and should not weigh 
more than 1 oz. each. A large number are re- 
quired; after being struck one or twice they re- 
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quire to be dipped in powdered chalk so that 
in batting the balls in the course of play they 
may leave a mark on the wall where they strike 
it. Having determined who is to commence 
play, the in-hand player strikes the ball against 
the wall; should it go over the wall or under 
the white line, or rebound anywhere but in one 
of the outer courts, the striker is out, and the 
out-hand player takes his place. Should it re- 
bound into one of the outer courts, the out- 
hand player must strike it against the wall 
above the line in such a way that it may rebound 
into one of the inner courts. Should he fail to 
do this, the in-hand player scores 1 point, and 
serves the ball again, and so on. Should the 
out-hand player succeed, the in-hand player 
must take the ball as it rebounds and strike it 
so that it may in turn rebound in one of the 
outer courts. The great object of the game is 
to strike the ball so that on its rebound in the 
legitimate court the opposing player may fail 
to strike it correctly. 

GOLF.—A Scottish game, played with ball 
and club. The players number one or more on 
each side, and each is provided with a separate 
ball. The most skillful player is he who can 
land his ball ina given series of holes with the 
fewest strokes ofhis club. To place the ball in 
a proper position for striking off is called “ tee- 
ing,” and the plot in which the game is played 
is termed the A aa ground.” The balls now 
used are generally made of gutta-percha. Golf 
may be practiced on any good stretch of mead- 
ow-land, where the grass is not too rank. Small 
holes, of about 4 in. diameter, are punched in 
the turf at distances indefinitely variable, but 
ranging from about 100 to 400 or 500 yds.; 
and from one of these holes into the next in or- 
der, a ball of about 1} 0z. weight has to be 
driven with implements (clubs) of some variety 
devised for the purpose. These clubs may gen- 
erally be shafts of wood with so-called heads of 
wood or iron attached.—1. Mode and Order of 
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Playing. The game is played by 2 persons, or 
by 4(2 ofa mae) playing alternately. It may 
also be played by 8 or more persons, each play- 
ing his own ball. The game commences by 
each party playing off a ball from a place call- 
ed the tee, near the Ist hole. Ina match of 4, 
those who are opposed to each other, and to 
play off, shall be named at starting, and shall 
continue so during the match. The person en- 
titled to play off first shall be named by the 
parties themselves; and, although the courtesy 
of starting is generally granted to old captains 
of the club, or members, it may be settled by 
lot or toss of a coin. The hole is won by the 
party holing at the fewest strokes, and the 
reckoning of the game is made by the terms 
odds ant like, one more, two more, etc. The 
party gaining the hole is to lead, unless his op- 
ponent has won the previous match, in which 
the latter leads off, and is entitled to claim his 
privilege, and to recall his opponent’s stroke 
should he play out of order. One round of the 
links, or 18 holes, is reckoned a match, unless 
otherwise stipulated. If, in a double match, 1 
person shall play twice in succession, he loses 
the hole.—2. Place of Teeing. The ball must be 
teed not nearer the hole than 8, nor further 
than 12 club lengths, except where special 
ground has been marked by the conservator of 
the links, which shall be considered the “ tee- 
ing ground,” and the balls shall be teed with 
and not in advance of such marks. After the 
balls are struck off, the ball farthest from the 
hole to which the parties are playing must be 
played first. When 2 parties meet on the put- 
ting green, the party first there may claim the 
privilege of holing out, and any party comin 
up must wait till the other party has playe 
out the hole, and on no account play their balls 
up lest they should annoy the Pe who are 
putting. No player may play his teed ball till 
the party in front have played their 2d strokes. 
—3. Changing the Balls. The balls struck off 
from the tee must not be changed, touched or 
moved before the hole is played out (except in 
striking, and the case provided for by Rule 9), 
and if the parties are at a loss to know the one 
ball from the other, neither shall be lifted till 
both parties agree—4. Rubs of the Green. 
‘Whatever happens to a ball by accident, such 
as striking any person, or being touched with 
the foot by a third party, or by the fore cady, 
must be reckoned a rub of the opponent, or his 
opponent’s cady or clubs, the opponent loses 
the hole; or if he strikes himself or his part- 
ner, or their cadies or clubs, or if he strikes the 
ball a 2d time while in the act of playing, the 
ie yer loses the hole. If the player touch the 
all with his foot, or any part of his body, or 
with anything except his club, or if he with his 
club displace the ball in preparing to strike, 
he loses a stroke, and if one party strike his op- 
ponent’s ball with his club, foot, or otherwise, 
that party loses the hole. Butifhe plays it in- 
advertently, thinking it his own, and the op- 
hen also plays the wrong ball, it is then too 
ate to claim the penalty, and the hole must be 
ylayed out with the balls thus changed. If, 
owever, the mistake occurs from wrong in- 
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formation given by one party to the other, the 
penalty cannot be claimed; and the mistake, if 
discovered before the other party has played, 
must be rectified by replacing the ball as nearly 
as possible where it lay. Ifthe player’s ball be 
played away by mistake, or lifted by a third 
party, then the player must drop a ball as near 
the spot as possible, without any penalty. 
Whatever happens to a ball on a medal day, 
such as a player striking his cady or himself, or 
his clubs, or moving his ball with his foot or 
club, or his cady doing so, or the player’s 
striking it twice before it stops rolling motion, 
the player in such cases shall lose one stroke 
only as the penalty.—5. Lifting Balls. When, 
on any part of the course, or off it, or in a bun- 
ker, the balls lie within 6 inches of each other, 
the ball nearest the hole must be lifted till the 
other is played, and then played as nearly as 
possible in its original position—the 6 in. to be 
measured from the surfaces of the balls. In a 38- 
ball match, the ball in any degree interposing 
between the seis and the hole on the putting 
pons must be played out.—6. Bali Lost. Ifa 

all is lost, the player (or his partner, in a dou- 
ble match), returns to the spot, as near as pos- 
sible, where the ball was struck, tees another 
ball, and loses both the distante and the stroke. 
Ifthe original ball is found before the party 
has struck the other ball, the first ball shall con- 
tinue the one to be played.—7. Holing Out the 
Ball. In holing no mark shall be placed, or 
line drawn, to direct the ball to the hole; the 


ball must be played fairly and honestly for the 
hole, and not on your opponent’s ball nat be- 


ing in the way to the hole; nor, although lying 
in the way to the hole, is the player entitled to 
play with any strength upon it that might in- 
jure his dap a position, or greater than is 
necessary honestly to send your own ball the 
distance of the hole. Either party may smooth 
sand lying around the hole, but this must be 
done lightly and without pressure, or beating 
down with the feet, club, or otherwise. If, in 
holing out, the ball rests upon the flag-stick in 
the hole, the pOser shall be entitled to have the 
stick removed, and if the ball falls in, it shall 
be considered as holed out; but either party is 
entitled to have the flag-stick removed when 
approaching the hole.-—8. Unplaying Balls. In 
Match playing, every ball must be played, 
wherever it lies, or the hole given up, except- 
ing when it lies on clothes, in water, or in the 
bed of the burn, or in any of the holes, or short 
holes, made for golfing, in which latter case 
it may with propriety be lifted, dropped be- 
hind the hazard, and played without losing a 
stroke. In Medal playing a ball may, under a 
penalty of 2 strokes, be lifted out of a difficult 
of any description, and teed behind the hazard, 
and if in any of the golfing holes, it may be 
lifted, dropped, and played, without a penalty. 
In all cases where a ball is to be dropped, the 
arty doing so shall front the hole to which he 
is playing, standing close on the hazard, and 
drop the ball behind him from his head.—9. 
Breach of Rules. Where penalty for infringe- 
ment of a rule is specially mentioned, the loss 
of it shall be understood to be the penalty. 
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The Parts of a Bicycle. 


This description apples to an ordinary diamond-frame wheel. , 
tachments, and different makers have different ways of putting a wheel together, so that they 


may differ in one or two minor details. 


There are many extra at- 


The description given, however, isin the main correct. 
= ’ ’ 


[t includes mud-guards and their parts—which are used but little here, but are on all wheels made 


in England. 


They are used generally on drop-frame wheels in this country. 


56 Spokes. 

57 Hub, which comprises 
outside shell,with ball 
bearings, bushes and 
axie. 


35 Saddle post. 

36 Saddle clip. 

37 Set screw. 

38 Chain adjustment bolt. 
39 Crank axle. 


1 Upper main tube. {18 Brake lever handle. 
2 Lower main tube 19 Brake plunger connect- 
3 Front frame tube ing bolt. 
4 Back stays. 20 Brake plunger. 
5 Back forks. 21 Brake plunger adjust- 
6 Center stay. ment nut, 
7 Crank brackets, con- | 22 Brake shoe. 
tains cones at outer | 23 Brake shackles, bolts 
ends; crank axle with and nuts. 
ball bearings and ad- | 24 Brakespring. A 
justment clip bolt. 25 Handle-bar clip and 
8 Upper ball head race,or ball head cone, 
cup. 26 Lamp bracket. 
9 Lower ball head race,or | 27 Lock nut for handle- 


sup. 

Saddle post adjustment 
clip. 

11 Back fork end. 

12 Handle-bar 

13 Handle-bar stem. 

14 Handle 

15 Ferrule, or nickel tip. 

16 Brake lever. 

17 Brake iever crank. 


bar clip. 

28 Ball head adjusting nut 
29 Front fork crown, with 
brake lug in front. 

30 nee sides, right and 

eft. 
31 Coasters 
32 Fork ends. 
33 Step. 
34 Saddle. 


40 Detachable sprocket | 58 Washers for fixing to 
wheel. forks. 

41 Borccket bolts. 59 Driving wheel. 

42 Chain, 60 Driving wheel hub. 

43 Detachable link in| 61 Front mud-guard stays 
chain. 62 Front mud-guard. 

44 Crank. 63) Front mud-guard 

45 Cotter in nut and | 64 screws, 


washer for detachable 
crank on other side of 
machine. 

46 Pedal, 

48 Pedal pin. 

49 Nut and washer. 

51 Steering wheel. 

52 Tire. 

53 Rim. 

54 Air valve. 

55 Valve cap. 


65 Back mud-guard screws 

66 Back mud-guard. 

67 Back mud-guard screws 

69 Back mud-guard screws 

70 Saddle frame. 

71 Front saddle spring. 

72 Rear saddle spring. 

73 Leather top, with ten- 
sion adjustment screw 
in front, underneath. 


LEARNING TO RIDE.—Any person who has 
the use of his limbs can learn to ride. The be-| 
ginner should have the assistance of a cycling 
friend. He should steady the machine by means 
of the handle-bar while you mount, and then 
should hold the bar firmly with one hand,while 
with the other he grasps the saddle spring or 
lower part of the saddle. This avoids a fall and 
gives complete control of the wheel. He should 
then walk by your side, holding the machine 
as described, and assist you in your efforts to 
steerit. The bicycle is maintained in its up- 
right position through balancing it by means of 
steering wheel. When you find yourself about 
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to fall to the right, turn the wheel towards the 
right; if about to fall to the left, turn the wheel 
towards the left; in short, turn the wheel to- 
wards the side to which the machine is falling. 
This action will restore the equilibrium of the 
rider. Should a violent and unexpected swerve 
occur so that the machine actually falls, simply 
hold out your foot on the side you are falling, 
and you will save yourself and wheel. When 
you find you can steer well enough to keep the 
machine erect and able to use the pedals, you 
can dispense with friend and try it alone. Hold 
the bars firmly and steer steadily, and, should 
you fall, it is very easy to put out your foot 
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and save yourself. <A little practice of this sort 
will soon enable you to become accustomed to 
the wheel. The next thing is to learn to bal- 
ance the wheel from the step preparatory to 
mounting. Stand behind the machine, leaning 
forward and grasping both handle-bars ; then 
place your left foot on the step and put the 
wheel in motion by hopping 2 or 8 times with 
your right foot. Keep your wheel erect and 
straight by turning the steering wheel very 
gently from side to side. After a few hops rise 
carefully on your left foot, thus carrying your 
weight on the step, and see how far you can 
maintain the balance of the wheel, always re- 
membering to turn towards the side you are 
falling. When you can preserve your balance 
on the step, and ride a short distance standing 
on it, move your right leg along until it rests 
partly over the saddle, then slide gently forward 
into it. Do not give a spring or jump, but take 
it easy and gently. The easier the mount you 
make the less is the steering affected. A jump 
or lurch into place will make the machine wab- 
ble. Feel quickly for your pedals, in order to 
keep the wheel inmotion. At first you will ex- 
perience trouble, but practice will soon give 
you confidence and final control of the wheel. 
A woman may learn to ride just as easy asa 
man, and often more quickly. The method is 
the same as with a man regarding the assist- 
ance of a friend, only the care and attention 
should be a little greater. The assistant should 
place the machine in position, with the right 
pedal a little forward of the vertical. Then he 
should hold the handle-bar firmly while she 
rrasps the handles from the left side, places her 
foot on the right pedal and rises to the saddle. 
After she is properly seated he should grasp 
the handle-bar and frame and walk along on 
the left side of the wheel, steadying it with his 
right hand and assisting in steering with his 
left. The rider must pedal slowly, in order to 
enable her assistant to keep pace with her and 
keep the wheel steady. Frequent rests should 
be taken, as it is tiresome work at the start, and 
the first lessons should be short ones. To mount 
and dismount alone is the next thing to learn. 
The simplest way to get off the machine is to 
slow up apne ek are just moving, then apply 
the brake, and as the wheel inclines to one side 
reach for the ground with the foot on that side. 
As the foot touches the ground, draw the other 
foot through after it, taking care to hold the 
handles steadily and prevent the pedal from 
striking the ground. Although this is nota 
very graceful dismount, yet it 1s practically un- 
avoidable at the start. The becoming and reg- 
ular dismount is to ride very slowly, apply the 
brake as the left pedal reaches the lowest point, 
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bear all your weight upon the left foot as you 
stop, carrying the right foot through to the left 
side, and so stepping off upon the ground on 
the right foot. A little practice is required to 
do this well, but it can be learned with patience. 
To mount alone, the novice can go to a curb or 
large stone, stand close to the left side of the 
wheel, holding the handles firmly, with the 
right pedal just a little forward, beginning to 
descend. Put the right foot upon the pedal, 
adjust your dress to hang evenly, and then rise 
to the saddle by bearing your weight upon the 
right pedal. This action enables you to reach 
the saddle and also put the wheel in motion. It 
should be done quickly, but evenly and with- 
outajerk or a jump. You will find the ma- 
chine begin to move forward as you rise, and 
you must pay attention to the steering. The 
proper position for a bicycle rider is, in the 
first place, an upright one. He should push 
nearly straight downward with his legs—not 
backward, as one must do who lears far for- 
ward, His arms should not be rigid and ex- 
tended to their full length, but a little bent, 
and the handles can be easily adjusted to bring 
this about. 

CLEANING AND OILING.— A wheel should be 
cleaned and oiled at least once a week. To clean 
the wheel, place the wheel upside down, resting 
on the saddle and the handle-bar,which should 
rest on a cloth or piece of old carpet to pre- 
vent its being marred. The dust should be re- 
moved from the wheel with a dry brush. If 
the rims and frames are muddy, use a wet 
cloth; a small brush will be found useful in 
cleaning the sand or mud from the hub or 
sprocket wheel. If the enamel of the frame 
appears streaked after washing off the mud, it 
should be rubbed with a dry piece of cloth or 
chamois skin. Oily rags shoul not be used on 
the enameled parts. The spokes should be 
cleaned with a doth. 

PUNCTURES.—A simple manner in which to 
repair a puncture of a single-tube tire, if it is 
not a difficult one, is to insert a nozzle to 
which a tube of cement can be attached in the 
puncture. Then turn the wheel until the pune- 
ture is at the lowest point, when a drop or two 
must be injected. Immediately qathdaete the 
nozzle while the cement is still running, so that 
all sides of the puncture will be coated with 
the cement. Wind on $ doz. turns of tire tape 
and inflate, still having the puncture down, in 
order to keep the cement over the puncture. 
The tire should be blown up very ae and 
then ridden for about 3 hour. The tape can be 
removed in 24 hours, and the tire will be found 
intact. It takes only about 3 minutes to fix a 
tire by this method, and it’s always successful. 
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FAuNTING. 


Dogs. 


A WELL-TRAINED dog is indispensable to suc- 
cess in gunning. The highest place among shoot- 
ing-dogs is awarded to the setter, the hairy pro- 


tection of his feet enabling him to go through 
an amount of work without injury. The pointer 
is more nearly allied to the hound than any 
other. It will,with little breaking, stand at game 
of any kind. To select a pointer choose one 
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whose head is broad at the tip, long and taper- | flection of the charge caused by the wind. 


ing, the poll rising to a point; nose open and 


large; ears tolerably long, slightly erect and | 
falling between the neck and jawbone, slightly | 


pointed at the top; eves bright and clear; neck 
and head set on straight; chest broad and deep; 
legs strong, muscular and straight; feet small 
and hard; body not too long und well ribbed 
up; loins broad at the top, but thin downwards; 
hind guarters broad; hind legs strong and large; 
tail long, fine and tapering; hair short, sleek and 
close. If these points are found in a dog, he is 
a good pointer, and will give satisfaction. The 
water spaniel and the Newfoundland are of 
great use to asportsman when bent on shoot- 
ing water birds. The water spaniel rivals every 
other breed in docility. The retriever’s value 
consists in his fearlessness and perseverance in 
pone ecne the thickest bushes. (See Doas in 
ET STOCK.) 


Guns. 


REMARKS.—The barrel, lock and mounting 
are of metal; the stock of wood. The interior 
of the barrel is called the bore, the front end the 
muzzleand the back end the breech. The follow- 
ing explains the parts of a muzzle-loading gun: 
Butt of stock, extremity of stock, placed on 
the shoulder in taking aim; chain or swivel, a 
small chain connected with tumbler and main- 
spring; chamber,a cavity in the breech to re- 
ceive the powder; cock, the striker; guard, bar 
to protect the trigger; heel-plate, plate which 
guards the butt of stock; lock-plate, supports 
the principal works of the lock; mainspring, 
which governs the tumbler and the cock; scear, 
which catches the tumbler for 4 or whole cock; 
tumbler, movable centre piece of trigger; worm, 
screw at end of ramrod. 

AIMING. — The manner of holding the gun is 
shown in the illustration; many first-rate shots 
prefer holding the left hand closeagainst the trig- 
ger guard. Practice bringing the piece to should- 
er with breech andsight on alevel, and pulling the 
trigger the moment the gun is brought up to the 
centre of the object; as the first sight is best. 
Begin with both eyes open. An aim thus from 
the right shoulder comes to the same point as 
one taken with the left eye shut,and is the most 
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Rifle Shooting at Long Range. 


ready method of shooting quickly. Time must 
ve allowed for the movement of the game as 
vell as for the attraction of gravitation and Je- 


| 


| 


| 


When on the wing, aim well forward and high- 
er, as game, particularly wild fowl, is always 
further off than it seems. 

CHOICE.—A good gun is necessary to success 
in hunting. Barrel should not exceed 80 in. 
and be of medium gauge; a twisted barrel is best. 
To ascertain whether the shape of the stock is 
best adapted, the shooter should frequently raise 
the gun to his shoulder, and take aim ata distant 
point with both eyes open; then, closing the 
left eye, he will perceive whether or not he has 
taken correct aim. If, with the left eye closed, 
he does not see the object, the stock is too crook- 
ed; if he sees all the rib, itis too straight; and if 
his line of aimis not along the centre of the 
breech, but from the left corner of it, the stock 
is not properly cast off. Should the line of aim 
be along the right side ofthe breech, the stock 
is too much thrown off. With a gun properly 
fitting, the aim isinstantaneous, In looking along 
the rib, 4 of the whole length of the stock next 
the muzzle should be visible, as well as thesight. 
This gives the shot elevation and increases the 
range. The wood should be hard and tough; the 
mounting and locks carefully fitted ; in shape 
the stock should be thinand suited to the grasp; 
the fore-end of stock broad, full and wide at the 
end of the lock plates; the lock simple, but fin- 
ished in all its parts to perfection; the main- 
spring of good metal and elastic. A good lock 
shale not grate harshly when the striker is 
raised. Draw the trigger, retaining the thumb 
upon the striker, and observe that It goes down 
freely, with increasing force as it approaches the 
nipple. The trigger should be long and well 
curved, affording a good hold for the finger; 
the edges rounded so as not to cut the finger and 
set well separate. The guard of the trigger, ter- 
med the bow, should be rounded and somewhat 
thick at the edges, and have no improper pro- 
jection likely to injure the middle finger. 

BREECH-LOADERS. — The advantages of 
breech-loaders are the facility, quickness, and 
additional safety in loading; the increased rapid- 
itv of shooting; absence of foulness, recoil, and 
liability to be affected by damp. In using this 
gun, place the stock under the arm, and with the 
right hand pull the lever back, and ease down 
the barrels with the left hand. Take out the ex- 
ploded cartridges with the thumb; or, should 
they be rather tight, tap the pin with a loaded 
cartridge, or draw them out with the small in- 
strument made for the purpose. When loading, 
pour the powder aad shot into a basin. Use the 
sinall brass measures, and first put in a measure 
of powder, then 2 felt. waddings, next the shot, 
and then 1 card wadding, and turn the end of 
the paper over to secure the wadding, with a 
serew-press socket. To clean, wipe out the bar- 
rels with dry tow; grease them slightly with an 
oiled rag. The barrels need not be taken off the 
stock in cleaning. 

LOADING. — (Muzzle-Loaders). Rules on the 
subject must be laid down with several reserva- 
tions. Hold the gun upright, and in that position 
pour in the powder, striking the butt-end of the 
piece against the ground, to carry down such 
grains of powder as may be lodged against the 
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sides of the barrel, and also to settle the mass. 
Next,pass the powder-wad down until it reaches 
the powder, on which press tightly ; then pour 
down the shot, and give ashake or two to settle 
them in their bed. Place over them wadding of 
sufficient substance and elasticity to maintain the 
shot in position, by giving a pressure to the wad, 
but do not ram it hard. The first charge may be 
pressed harder than subsequent ones. When the 
powder is wadded, observe whether it makes its 
way to the nipple. It does not always follow, 
that if the per is not seen on the pivot,it will 
not explode; but it is more satisfactory to see it 
there; and when it cannot be seen, the breech 
should be slightly tipped to introduce the pow- 
der up the touch-hole. Lastly, put on a cap, let- 
ting thecock down gently. When a gun has been 
discharged, it is a good practice to load it while 
the barrel is still warm. 

POWDER.—The quality of gunpowder is esti- 
mated by actual trial of its power and cleanli- 
ness in use. It should be dry, hard and free 
from any dust; the grains of uniform size, glos- 
sy, and of a dark gray, or brownish gray, not 
perfectly black. A very little placed on a piece 
of paper and fired, should instantly explode with 
a flash, and neither leave a residue on thepaper 
nor burn it. Dried by the heat of boiling water, 
it should not lose more than 4 to 1 per cent. of 
its weight. When gunpowder hus been exposed 
to the air, it should be dried before using, espe- 
cially when the atmosphere is moist. The com- 
mon tin case is not a een for keeping it, un- 
less it be rendered water-proof, and closed either 
by a soft velvet cork, or a fine-threaded screw. 
An excellent plan is to divide large quantities 
into smaller ones, and put them into bottles, 
each containing 4 0z.; which, being corked and 
sealed, prevents exposing more than is wanted 
for use. 

PRACTICING.—It is better to practice at glass 
balls thrown into the air by means of a spring, 
until proficiency in aiming is acquired. The 
illustration shows a trap, or spring, for the pur- 
pose, which can bemadeat home at no expense for 
material except for 2 rubber springs, at 25 cts. 
each. Take your trap into some field, and drive 
down 2 or 8 stakes to hold it. Bring the trigger 
cord back to firing position, and if you have no 
companion to pull the trap for you, make a loop, 
into which put your foot and so pull for your- 
self. Place the trap, to commence with, at a dis- 
tance of 10 or 15 yds. from the firing point. 


Trap or Spring. 


A, Platform of 14 in. boards; B, lever of hard wood, 
1% in. square, and 36in. long: C, cleat, nailed onlever 
to receive D, arod of iron, placed about 12 in. from 
one end of the lever, serving asa pivot, and passin 
through holes at the top of CC, the standards, in length 
about 12in. above the platform to the pin D; E, a trig- 
ger, held at foot by_a hinge, and drawn forward by a 
rubber spring, F; G,a block of wood to check trigger 
at desired point, with arms on either side to direct the 
trigger in line with the lever; H,a heavy rubber door 
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spring, which can be purchased of every dealer in rub- 
ber goods, and atmost of the hardware stores. Itis 
secured to the foundation, and passes under @; I, cup 
to receive object to be thrown; K, check cord of stout 
clothes-line or strap, which regulates the direction 
ball is thrown by being sie! tigre ct or shortened; L, 
trigger cord, for releasing the lever. A guiding ring 
(O) should be fastened to platform, through which to 
pass pulling cord. From trigger E to axle D, 12 in.; 
from D to cup I, 24inches. 


Glass balls are not large enongh for the first les- 
sons; old oyster or fruit cans are better, and 
even after they have been shot full of holes you 
can tell when struck’again, as they will be driv- 
en onward. If glass balls are considered ex- 
pensive, pine blocks may be substituted. 

RUST, To Prevent.—To those who shootalong 
the seashore, the following mixture will prove 
invaluable; Take any quantity of olive oil, with 
} its bulk of camphor, and a few shavings of lead, 
and it will be foundsuperior vaseline jelly. 

RUST, To Remove.—Have an ashen rod turned 
a few in. longer than the barrel, and nearly the 
size of the bore. Let one end of the rod be cut 
lengthwise, so as to make a slit of 6 in. long; 
into which insert as much fine emery paper as 
will completely fill up the bore of the barrel, 
taking care in folding the paper tightly round 
the wood, that the emery surface is outward. 
Force it into the barrel by screwing it down- 
wards from the top to the bottom; repeat this 
process until the barrels show a perfectly clean 
and polished surface. Sand and other coarse ma- 
terials should never be used. 

SHOT. — Use as large shot as consistent with 
even, regular and close distribution at ordinary 
range, and vary the size according to the size of 
the bird hunted, and theseuson. As fall comes 
on, birds arestronger and more wary, anda larger 
size will be necessary. For quail, plover, wood- 
cock, wild pigeon and birds of similar size, use 
Nos. 7, 8, or 9 shot. For larger birds use from 1 
to 7; for smaller, 8 to 10. For geese, and other 
heavy birds at long range, shells loaded with B 
B shot, or B shot, are desirable. 


SHOT, No. of to the Ounce. 


Diam.In. No. 


Fine EP avalon 12-100..... 168 
Dust....14-100..84,021|3 ......... 13-100..... 132 
Dust 2... 3-100..10,784/2 ......... 14-100..... 106 
RE . 4-100.. 4,565/1 ......... 15-100..... 86 
US aes cane 5-100.. 2,326/B ......... 16-100..... 71 
1 oe es 6-100.. 1,346) BB.......: 17-100..... 59 
Diccorsuras 7-100.. 848/BBB......18-100..... 50 
Becctaeny - 8-100..  568/O .........19-100..... 42 
1 Sree 9-100... 899)00....... 20-100..... 36 
Ooricteesse 10-100.. 291/000 .....21-100..... 31 
Dretatnes 11-100.. 218 
COMPRESSED BUCKSHOT (TO THE LB.) 
Diam. In. No. Diam.In. No. 
6 oo eceeweers OHO 5: OBIE wicweuslewes 84-100 .... 113 
Bi. 5 seaweaen 2I—W00...-. ZEB. ccenenesed 36-100..... 100 
c See 30-100..... 172|Balls...... 44~100..... 50 
Sins anal 32-100..... 140 


SHOT GUN. — The gun principally used in 
hunting, since the disappearance of large game 
from the older sections of the country, and is 
exclusively used for fowl shooting. Its first es- 
sential of good quality should be the force with 
which it throws the shot; second, the evenness 
with which it disperses them. Heavier charges 
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of shot require heavier charges of powder. For 
a No 12 gun of 7} to 8} 1b. weight, use 3 to 34 
dr. powder, and # to 1 oz. shot. Increase the 
quantity of powder and shot for a heavier gun, 
until the charge reaches 4 dr. powder and I oz. 
or more for a gun of 10 to 11 1b. weight. The 
proper charge once; learned, do not vary it. 

SHOT, Scattering, To Remedy.—The only rem- 
edy known to gunsmiths is choke-boring; that 
is, boring from the breech of the gun, so as to 
have a gradual taper towards the muzzle. This 
improves the shooting qualities of the gun, as the 
charge concentrates at the muzzle. Large shot 
are more apt to scatter than fine, but this de- 
pends on the bore. A large bored gun does not 
shoot tine shot so wellas medium. A small bored 
gun throws fine shot with greater force than a 
large bored one. <As a general thing, a small 
bored gun is not adapted to large shot, as it does 
not chamber them well. The length of gun also 
depends on the size of bore—28 or 30in. fora gun 
of from 10 to 14 gauge; 30 to 84, of guns from 
8 to 10; 26 to 28, of guns 15 to 18 gauge. 


GAME. 

BARKING SQUIRREL.—Strike the bullet un- 
der the point of the limb where the animal is 
stretched out, so that the blow will shiver the 
bark, kill the squirrel by the concussion, and 
send it whirling to the ground. The skin will 
not be injured nor the flesh torn. 

BUFFALO. — Buffalo hunting is not without 
danger. When the head of the herd is disturbed, 
they flock together in a mass, and rush through 
all obstacles; they should only be approached 
onthe outskirts. The usual way of hunting them 
is on horseback, as a person on foot cannot ap- 
proach them without screening himself, An 
8 in. navy revolver is best,but a breech-loading 
earbine or rifle is good. Hunt up a drove feed- 
ing; approach them from the leeward side, or 
they will scent you and move off. Lie down on 
the horse and let him gradually work towards 
them; select a cow, and approach her on the 
left side if you have a pistol, and right side if 
you have a rifle. Shoot for the heart; aiming 
just back of the fore leg, a few inches above the 
brisket. 

DEER.—In hunting deer, approach from the 
leeward. When ascending a hill, keep the body 
below the level of the top. When asight of game 
is obtained, it is plete, necessary to make a 
detour to get within range without causin 
alarm. In mountainous sections, a light is affixe 
to the hunter’s hat. In winter deer are followed 
by their trail in the snow, or paths in the forest. 
Dogs are seldom used, except where 2 men work 
together, one with the dogs driving out the deer, 
whilethe otherawaits them attheir uns. Some- 
times the game is driven in this way to the wa- 
ter, the hunter being in a boat. In still hunting, 
the trail is followed up till in sight of the deer. 
The hunter should provide himself with 


rifle, and a pair of deer-skin moccasins. hen 
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always stop on hills. In order to get within gun- 
shot, circle round, and come up toward in front 
or at the side. When early snow comes, deer 
usually feed till about 10 0’clock A.M., when they 
lie down till 3 0’clock P.M., then start on a ramb- 
ling excursion till near the next morning. They 
almost always return to the place from whence 
they started, or near to it. Instill hunting, when 
the buck, dee and fawns are found together, 
shoot the doe first; the buck will not leave till 
you get another shot. A favorite method is night 
hunting in a boat, a lighted torch being placed 
in the bow of the boat, shining on the forward 
gun-sight, leaving the hunter concealed. The 
deer are fascinated, and not only permitthe silent 
boat to approach, but swim toward the light. 
The animal’s position is shown by the eyes, and 
at these the aim is directed. It is in summer and 
early autumn that they frequent the neighbor- 
hood of rivers and lakes, in winter returning to 
more elevated regions. 1 person, equipped with 
fire-pan and gun, can huntin this way ; but com- 
monly 2 go, one carrying the gun and the other 
the pan. The party with the gun walks infront, 
a few paces in advance of the light, as noiselessly 
as possible, and watchful for the “eyes.” The 
man with the torch follows. On his shoulder he 
supports a long-handled pan containing the 
light, made from pine-knots or cotton balls sat- 
urated with tar or spirits of turpentine. The 
wildest and shyest animals pause and gaze in- 
tently. The animal’s bright orbs, reflected by 
the strong light cast upon the barrel of the gun- 
ner’s weapon, allow him to see the sights clear- 
ly, and draw accurate aim at the motionless 
game. Allowing for the elevated position of its 
head, aim 1 ft. or more below the eyes. 
GRIZZLY BEAR.—On sighting the hunter, the 
bear will make for his enemy, and has a habit, 
when 60 or 70 yards distant, of sitting up erect, 
and will repeat this at intervals of nearly 20 yds. 
as he approaches. The hunter will do well to re- 
serve his fire until the bear comes within a few 
yards, when, it he suddenly extends his arms, the 
animal will come to a fall stop and erect him- 
self. This is the time to take aim at close quar- 
ters, and make sure work. On the Pacific coast 
he is often hunted in mounted companies of 5; 
4 use the lasso, which they throw over the bear 
at opposite angles from each other, and while he 
is thus held from 4 opposite directions, it is pos- 
sible for the fifth man to approach and finish 
him. It is dangerous work; for if one or more of 
the ropes should slip, unless it is immediately se- 
cured by another successful throw, there is dan- 
ger of instant death to the nearest man, if his 
horse is not smart enough to carry him off. 
QUAIL. — The best time for quail shooting 
is in the morning early, or late in the afternoon. 
Cross-shots may_be effected by walking across 
or heading your dog when pointing. Ifyou go 
straight from him to the birds, they will gener- 
ally go straight away. Birds, when flving across 
you, present an easier shot. Wheat stubbles and 


ae | turnips are the best spots for holding quail. 


In storms and fogs quail lie close, and in fine 


finding the trail, he should walk carefully, and | days which follow storms. Heavy rains cause 
keep a good look out, as deer are always looking | them to lie extremely close in turnips. 


back on their trail. When routed, they almost 


RASBITS.—These are the best for the first ef- 
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forts of the young sportsman. In approaching, 
never advance in a straight line, or look directly 
towards them; walk leisurely along in the face 
of the wind; stoop and pick up a bough or piece 
of turf, or examine any matter before you ; such 
eonduct will often throw them off their guard. 
if a dog is with you, keep him close; your 
clothes, also, should be dark. When you have 
ventured as near as they will allow, then stoop. 
‘When storms arise, the intervals between are of- 
ten favorable for getting near rabbits, particu- 
larly when the wind blows from them to you. 
‘When a number are come upon suddenly at the 
edge of a wood, it often happens that the old 
ones willimmediately take the covert; but the 
young ones will prick up their ears and perhaps 
raise themselves up to examine you; now take 
your shot. 

SNIPE, or WOODCOCK.-—Found in low, marshy 
grounds, but in spring they disperse to higher 
situations. The first sight is the best. Nota 
moment should be lost after you have drawn a 
sight; pull the trigger at once. In cross-shots, 
fire well before your bird. Differing from the 
usual practice, you should walk down wind; the 
cause for this is, that the snipe always rises 
against it. The difficulty of hitting them when 
on the wing is surmounted if they are allowed 
to reach a certain distance, when their flight be- 
comes easy to traverse with the gun, and the 
will fall to the ground if struck with the small- 
est shot. In severe weather they visit warm 
springs. Snipe lie better in windy weather than 
any other, andas they usually make a momentary 
halt or hanging on, that is the time to fire. 
regular snipe locality should be tried not only 
every day, but twice a day, so uncertain are they 
in fixing themselves even for a day. Avoid hur- 
ry and keep cool. 

WATER FOWL. — Do not fire too soon; many 
peed aims are worthless through miscalculated 

istance. Experience and practice enable the 
sportsman to judge correctly. The scent of the 
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fowl is keen, and to get within range keep to the 
leeward of them. All moving aboutin the boat 
should be avoided, and the body kept from view 
by the sails. The lower the position when firing, 
if a number of birds are together, the better; a 
larger family shot may be made in this position 
than when standing, as the aim is not so likely 
to be distracted by the motion of the boat. 
When firing at a large number on the water, 
aim at the birds farthest from you. In shooting 
select for your aim those that are sitting with 
their heads away from you, particularly when 
using asmall gun, in order that the shot may 
pee under the feathers ; for every bird you will 

ill in this position you would fail to hurt 2 or 8, 
though you struck them sitting facing you. 
Never take the eyes off the birds till they have 
gone right away, for it nearly always happens 
that there are several birds in a flock mortally 
wounded, which fly possibly 100 or 200 yds., 
and then fall dead. 

WILD TURKEYS.—The best hour for their pur- 
suit is early in the morning, before leaving their 
roosts, when they can often be approached with- 
in range. When discovered in the woods, stand 
still until the bird has moved position so that 
you are no Jonger inview. Then move to lee- 
ward, and advance as rapidly as consistent with 
caution, looking well to likely roosting trees to 
which they often fly when frightened. When 
within shot, aim at the head. Well-trained dogs 
are invaluable in wild turkey hunting, as they 
drive them to the trees,and the birds are so ab- 
sorbed with them, that they are easily approach- 
ed. Asuccessful method of hunting them is to 
climb into a small tree having a dense top, first 
having placed a tame gobbler near by witha 
string to his leg. By pulling at the string, it will 
give voice, and decoy any bird within sound. A 
call is sometimes made from a turkey bone. 
They may also be hunted sucessfully by moon- 
light. 


o——— 
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THE common game of quoits is played with 
iron rings, nearly flat, the inner edge higher and 
thicker than the outer edge, which is suflicient- 
ly thin to stick in the ground where thrown; 
these are made and distinctively marked in pairs, 
each 2 of a similar size, mark and weight, to suit 
the player; the points, or spots, at which the 
quoits are aimed, are marked byiron pins, called 
mots, sufficiently long to allow of being driven 
firmly in the ground, and project exactly 1 in. 
above. The object is to throw the quoits as 
near as possible to the mot. The method of 
playing is as follows: 2, usually the best players, 
are selected as chiefs, who decide for choice of 
players by tossing a quoit,the winner having the 
first choice, and then alternately till the sides are 
arranged. Each player having furnished him- 
self with a pair of quoits, the gameis commenced 
by the chief who won the toss, by throwing one 
of his quoits, followed by the chief of the other 
side, and the other players of each side alter- 


| quoit. When more than 


nately, the same routine being observed when 
the players throw their second quoit. When 
2 players engage in the game, each is allow- 
owed a director, who stands near the mot and 
furnishes him with they 
necessary information and 
directions for placing his 


two play, the chief, or any 
other player on the same 
side, acts as director. In 
match games, each side 
chooses a non-participant 
as umpire, and the um- 
ires select a third party 
o act as referee, whose 
decision is final in case 
of disagreement between 
the umpires. The points are made in the fol- 
lowing manner: The quoit nearest to the mot 
scores 1 point to the side to which the thrower 
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belongs. Then such other quoits as belong to | quoit which belongs to the other side, also will 
the same side which has not been beaten by a | score one point each. 
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on his legs, asmart stroke with the whip should 
| follow, to Te him that his carelessness is not 
es __ | to be repeated. If a horse slips, a sudden jerk 
ee Ai Se aie, he ee | will probably throw him down; in such a case, 
7 = lalallala tall ded oleae agai aha | the horse must be aided by astrong, steady hold. 
reins are grasped by the other fingers, and the 2 
near side rein held firmly against the fore-finger | aie 
by the thumb. In this way, on emergency, the i R 
Jeft rein may be pulled by holding it firmly with eo eid en 
the thumb, and suffering the otherto slip through | MOUNTING AND DISMOUNTING.—If there isa 
the fingers, or viceversa. Whileturning, or when | groom, he should hold the rein with his right 
driving a high-spirited horse, and in critical sit- | hand, standing by the off shoulder of the horse, 
uations, the right hand must be ealled to the as- | so as with his left hand to hold the stirrup iron 
sistance of the left; thus, the reins being grasp- | for the rider’s right foot, as he throws it over the 
ed as before stated, you pass the 2d and 3d fing- | horse’s back. The rider stands at the shoulder of 
ers between them, and loosening your hold on | the horse, with his left side toward that part; 
the off-rein a little, let the right hand have com- | then lays hold of the reins with his left hand, 
mand, still firmly holding both reins in your | drawing them up so short as to feel the mouth, 
left; this position gives great power over the | and at the same time twisting a lock of the mane 
horse. in his fingers, soas to steady the hand; next, the 
STARTING. — Holding the reins with both | left foot is placed in the stirrup; at this moment 
hands, start the horse either by voice or by reins, | aspring is given from the right foot, the right 
gently feeling his mouth, but neither pulling at | hand reaches the cantle of the saddle, and the 
it nor jerking. If a young horse’s mouth is | body is raised till the right leg is brought up to 
hurt by the driver checking him every time he | the level of the left, when the slightest pause is 
starts he is sure to incur some vice. If he re- | made, and then the right leg is thrown over the 
fuses to start, let the groom lead him off, caress | back of the horse, keeping the toe down and 
him, and encourage him to proceed, and if he | heel elevated, while the right hand leaves its 
presses on one side, as if he wanted to go round, | hold, and the body falls into its position in the 
turn him round, if there be room, and as soon | centre of the Re ie after which, the right foot 
as he has his head the right way, give him his | has only to be placed in the stirrup. Dismount- 
liberty, and by voice or whip urge him to pro- | ing is exactly the reverse of mounting, and re- 
ceed. quires, first, the reins to be shortened and held 
TRAVELING.—Look well ahead, to avoid car- | in the left hand, with a lock of the mane; sec- 
riages and impediments, suchas loose stones, by ; ondly, the right leg is taken out of the stirrup, 
which the horse might be thrown down, or any | and thrown over the back of the horse, until it 
object which might frighten him. Keep your | is brought down to the level of the other leg. 
horse well in hand; beprepared, if he stumbles, ; After this, ifthe horse is of a size suitable to the 
to help him; if he starts, draw the reins gently, | rider, the body is gently lowered to the ground, 
so that he can feel them. This is called driving | and the left leg liberated from the stirrup ; but 
with a light hand, and is the perfection of driv- | if the horse is too high, the foot is taken out of 
ing; but drivers, in attempting this, frequently | the stirrup by raising the body by means of the 
allow their horses to run from one side of the | hands on the pommel and cantle of the saddle, 
road to the other, which must be avoided, as | and then the body lowered to the ground by 
nothing is so ungraceful. Holding inhand some- | their assistance. 
times produces another bad practice, particu- POSITION IN SADDLE. —Should be square te 
larly if the horse’s mouth is not delicate; it gets | the front, without either shoulder being in ad- 
him into the habit of hanging in yourarms,and | vance; the loins arched inward without stiffness ; 
bearing continually upon the bit, until hismouth the elbows close to the side, held easily; the 
becomes so callous that if he stumbles he must ; knees placed upon the padded part of the flat in 
come down, unless you can hold him up by | front of thestirrup-leathers ; toes turned slightly 
main strength. This may be avoided sometimes | out, and the foot resting on the stirrup, the in- 
by keeping the bit moving in his mouth, but | side of which should be opposite the ball of the 
more frequently by not unnecessarily pulling at | greattoe, and the outside corresponding with the 
the rein. If the reins are held with both hands, | little toe. In hunting, it may be placed with the 
you will have more command, and a little atten- | stirrup close to the instep. The heel should be 
tion will prevent these inconveniences, Contin- | loweredas far as possible beneath the level of the 
ual whipping dispirits, and does not remedy the | toe, which gives a firm seat. The great pointis to 
evil. If kept well in hand, you will generally be | obtain a good grasp of the saddle by the knees, 
able to keep him from coming down. You will | without tiring the muscles by such an effort. The 
naturally put more force to your pull upon his | left hand is now to be held slightly above the 
making the stumble, and this jerk, if sueceeded | pommel, and the right easily by the side of it, 
by astrong, continuous aid, generally keeps him | with the whip held in a slanting position. 
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Lady’s Position. —The lady should sit so that 
her weight falls perpendicularly to the back of 
the horse; her face directly to the front, should- 
ers drawn back, and elbows held to her sides. 
She will permit her body, from the hips upward, 
to bend with the motions of the horse, in order 
that she may preserve her balance. The reins are 
held in the manner prescribed for men, the hand 
in front of the body, and in aline with the elbow. 
The whip is carried in the right hand, with the 
point toward the ground. The horse should 
never be struck upon the head, neck or should- 
er. The horns of the saddle, the superfluous one 
at the right side being dispensed with, should be 
of length and curvature to suit the rider. The 
right leg holdsthe upright horn close in the bend 
of the knee, by such a pressure as the action of 
the horse or other circumstances dictate; the left 
foot thrust into the stirrup to the ball of the foot, 
and the heel, as a rule, carried down; but when 
the heel is elevated, the upper part of the left 
knee should find support in the side horn, and 
for that end the stirrup-leather given such a 
length as will permit this. By br kigp | given by 
the elevation of the left knee from the stirrup, 
and the embrace upon the upright horn by the 
right leg, the rider will have as strong a seat as 
her strength can afford, and, with a proper bal- 
ance, she will not be likely to finda horse that 
will unseat her. 

REINS, Management of.--When thesingle rein 
is used, the best position is to place the middle, 
ring, and little fingers between the two reins; 
then to turn both over the fore-finger, where 
they are tightly held by the thumb. In all cases 
the thumb ought to point toward the horse’s ears. 
If a double rein, let the snaffle (S) be first taken 


/ we 
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up on the middle finger, and then let the curb 
(C) reins pass in a similar way on each side of 
the third finger; let the loop of the reins come 
out below the thumb, so that the rider can dis- 
cover which of the two to tighten when required, 
by drawing them through his left hand by means 
of the right; then, with the reins in the ZTASP, it 
is safe to mount (or take a hand up, if the rider 
is too small to reach the stirrup). 

TROT, CANTER AND GALLOP. — To cause the 
horse to ¢rot, the reins.are taken rathershortin 
the hand, and the mouth held firmly, but taking 
great care not to jerk it. The animal is then 
slightly stimulated by the voice, and the body 
if necessary rises from the saddle, so as to indi- 
eate what is wanted. This seldom fuils, and the 
horse at once breaks into a trot; or, if very irri- 
table, he may be compelled to do so by laying 
hold of an ear and twisting it, to avoid whic 
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he drops his head, and trots. The canter is an ace 
que pace, and for its performance a curb-bri- 

le is required. In order to make the horse be- 
gin, the left rein is pulled, and the rider’s left leg 
pressed against the side, by which the horse’s 
right leg is made to lead off, this being the usual 
and most comfortable “lead” for therider. The 
hands must makea gentle and steady pullon the 
curb-rein, and the body bevery quiet in the sad- 
dle, while, at the same time, a gentle stimulus is 
given by the voice, repeated at short intervals, 
or the canter will be changed to a trot or walk, 
both of which an are preferred by most horses. 
Young riders should avoid cantering long upon 
one leg, as it leads to inflammation of the joints; 
and they should either change the lead or alter 
the pace to a trot or walk. In the gallop, the 
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seat is close to the saddle, with the body inclin- 
ing backwards, or standing in the stirrups, in 
which position the knees and ealves only touch 
the saddle, and the body is bent over the with- 
ers. It should be the endeavor of the rider, while 
he bends his shoulders forward, to throw his 
loins well back, to avoid straining the horse’s 
forequarters, by bearing too much weight. This 
is done by the hold of the knees on the saddle, 
and by keeping the feet back ; also, by rounding 
the loins backwards, and thus throwing the cen- 
tre of gravity as far as possible behind the stir- 
rup-leathers. The object of standing in the stir- 
rups is to save the horse when at full gallop. 
This attitude allows the horse to exert himself 
without feeling the weight of the rider to impede 
his movements. 

LEAPING.— This requires only an extra exer- 
tion, added to the ordinary spring of the gallop, 
theattitude being the same. It is best learnt b 
beginning with small ditches, which the rider is 
soon able to clear. In riding at a bar, lay hold 
of asnaffle-rein in each hand, taking care to keep 
them close together by the right rein being held 
also in the left hand. The horse is then urged to 
a canter or hand gallop, and held straight to the 
bar in this way, so that he is obliged to leap; or 
if disliking the act, being urged by the whip 
down the shoulder, or spur, or the groom’s voice 
and whip behind. Young riders should never be 

ut.upon a bad or reluctant leaper, but should 
is taught upon one which is fond of the amuse- 
ment. At the moment of rising into the air for 
the leap, the reins are relaxed, but should not be 
left quite loose ; while the horse is in the air the 
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body becomes upright, and as he descends it | horse rises and falls more suddenly. Between the 
leans well back, until, after a high leap, it almost | two is the slow or steady leap, which is only ef- 
touches the croup. During this period the reins | fected safely by the hunter or well-broken horse; 
should be suffered to remain nearly loose, the | but, when perfect, it is almost as smooth as a 
hand barely feeling the mouth ; but,asthe horse | rocking-horse. This is the mode in which the 
reaches the ground a stronger hold is taken, to | young rider should be taught to leap. Leap- 
guard against a mistake, which might require | ing in hand is necessary for horses in the hunt- 
the aid of the rider to prevent a fall. There are | ing field, which would otherwise never be able 
various kinds of leaping; as the flying leap, the | to compete with full-sized hunters in the wa, 
standing leap, the leap in hand, etc. The flying | they do. The young hunter, when he meets w.ck 
leap is one taken at a fast pace, and when the ri- | a gate or other strong fence, which he knows is 
der can maintain a good seat in the gallop. The | too much for the powers of his horse, at once 
standing leap is effected from a state of quies- | gets off and leads him over by the rein, 

cence, and is more difficult to sit, because the 
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RUNNING. 

CORRECT METHOD.—Good running must be | should be kept close in the rear of the other com- 
accomplished on the ball of the foot, with the | petitor and the position maintained until the 
heel elevated; the arms kept well up to the | proper moment arrives for passing. This move- 
sides, but not too high. When you can work the | ment should be done with celerity, when the 
arms and legs together, you will be able to take | antagonist exhibits a tendency to hang back and 
a good stride with ease. shows signs of weariness. The greater speed with 

RACING.—Stand on the balls of the feet, with | which he is passed, induces him to believe his 
one foot toeing the mark, andthe other 12 in. be- | opponent capable of winning the race. Nore- — 
hind. The forward leg and foot will bear the | laxation in efforts should take place at such a 
weight of the body until the body is drawn back | moment, and though the opponent seems to 
to get afinal impetus. A vigorous dash when | have the race in his hands, there is every proba- 
the signal is given puts the body in motion, and | bility of another change in their places before 
in afew yds. you are running at full speed. In , long. It frequently happens that a runner who 
every description of race, even when awaiting | has seemingly gone by in the grandest style de- 
one is contemplated, obtain a good start. It does | creases his speed considerably before reaching 
no harm to dash off the first 50 yards at the | the post, although using his best exertions. This 
highest speed, and then settle down to asteadier | is because thespurt has been made too soon, or is 
pace. It frequently so surprises an opponent as | the result of certain circumstances of edndition. 
to paralyze his efforts, so that he is unable to re- | Although the decrease of speed is perceptibieto 
gain his lost ground. The inside position should | the body of spectators, it may not beso apparent, 
be immediately taken, and no deviation made | to those running immediately behind him. The 
from it during the whole race, except to pass an | efforts of the latter should never cease for a me- 
adversary. This rule may not be observed when | ment, for it is impossible to calculate upon the 
a waiting race is to be made with an obstinate | leading man not tiring or giving way. In the 
and tough opponent, whom it is advisable to in- | straight run home, or in the last lap, this watch- 
timidate as soon as possible, or when the running | ing is of infinite importance. During a final 
path is cut up so that it is desirable to obtain | struggle, avoid every chance of « collision, and 
a better footing on a part of the course less used. | with every sinew and muscle braced together, 
‘When the former tactics are necessary, the right | run to the tape at top speed. 
shoulder (supposing the race be run to the right) 
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REMARKS.—The skins of animals trapped are | vited several times before the trap is set; «.. 
far more valuable than those shot. To get the | range a place with saw-dust, hay seed, chaff, anu 
highest price for skins, they must be taken care | chicken feathers, several inches deep; scatter 
of, cleaned and properly prepared. Visit the | through it food adapted to the animal to be 
traps frequently so as to obtain the skins free | caught; offal of chickens, bones, meat, fish-heads, 
from taint. Winter is the best season, as the | ete., if for fox; nubbins of corn, ete., for coons; 
skins of fur-bearing animals are then inthe best | set your trap (free from theiron smell) and cov- 
condition, but trapping may be profitably done | er with the material you have used; scatter bits 
from Oct. lstto April Ist. Under the head of traps | of food therein. Strong smelling substances are 
are included all contrivances for the capture of | the best baits; and ifthe smell of the kind of 
birds and animals, either by inclosing them, | animal to be caught can be given to the bait, it 
seizing and holding them, or by killing them. | will be sure to lure the animal. Ifa fox skin be 
Ist, set the trap so that the animal will go to it; | dragged along the ground in the direction of the 
2d, so it will catch him; 84d, soit will hold him | trap, every fox stiiking the trail will follow it 
when caught. A cautious animal should be in- | up; so it is with other animals. The baits for 
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steel traps consist ofsome substance which forms 
the food of the animal to be captured, or for 
which they have a liking. The muskrat will 
take carrots, potatoes or apples, or any similar 
food. The mink, sable, fisher, skunk, ordinary 
weasel, etc., will take fish fresh or salt ; it should 
be toasted, so as to emit more smell. Beavers 
will take any fresh root or sapling for bait. Cas- 
toreum, called bark-stone by the fur traders, isa 
fatty substance ofan intensely strong odor con- 
tained in similar sacs in the back parts of the 
beaver. It forms a more attractive scent for 
that animal than any other. It is pressed from 
the bladder-like bag which contains it into a vial 
with a wide mouth. 5 or 6 of these stones are 
taken, and a powered nutmeg, a dozen or more 
cloves, a teaspoonful of ground cinnamon, all 
mixed with alcohol or whisky until it is about 
as thick as good syrup; cork the bottleand keep 
8 or 4 days. It should be used for attracting the 
beaver toward the trap, but not be put in it. 
Fish oilis prepared by cutting up eels, trout or 
other small fish, into small pieces; these are 
placed in a bottle loosely corked, and hung for 
2 or 8 weeks exposed to the heat of the sun; a 
kind of oil results, possessing a penetrating odor, 
which can be detected by these animals from a 
great distance, and allures them to the spot 
where it has been sprinkled. Another secret of 
old hunters is to take the parts peculiar to the 
sex of the female wolf, fox or dog, and preserve 
it in alcohol or whisky for use. A small piece 
of this is used in drawing either fox or wolf to 
the traps,and proves irresistible to the male, and 
no matter from which species it is taken, it 
proves alike attractive to the fox or wolf. It is 
not used as a bait, but to bring the animal to- 
ward the trap. The trap may be baited as usu- 
al, or thesubstance may be suspended over the 
trap; in trying to reach it to smell at it the an- 
imal steps into the trap. 

BADGER.—The badger is a cunning animal, 
and not easy to catch without considerable cau- 
tion. Set the traps at the mouth of their holes, 
carefully covered, or in the paths which they 
makeincorn-fields. Earlyinthespring they may 
becaught by pouring waterin their holes; forthe 
te being frozen at that period, the water 

oes not escape through the sand, but soon fills 
the hole, and its tenant is obliged to come out. 
They may also be caught in deadfalls (which 
see); the bait may be a mouse or a piece of meat, 
as anything in the shape of flesh is food for the 
badger. The most appropriate size of steel trap 
is that known as the a No. 8. 

BEAR, Black. — It requires a large steel trap 
for the bear; the Newhouse Nos. 5 and 6 are best. 
It must have a short chain attached to a clog, 
the weight of which must be according to the 
kind Bi bent found in the locality. Selecta spot 
for the trap between logs, trees, or hills, close 
to the suspected haunts, and secure it with a 
a short, stout chain. Bait the trap with pork, 
mutton or beef, and if the bait is scented with 
honey it will prove a powerful attraction. The 
following stratagem has proved successful in de- 
stroying the bear: Take a portion of some do- 
mestice animal (or other bait of which he is fond) 
to the woods and place it in such a position, near 
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some fallen trees, so that the bear will be com- 
pelled to go between two logs in order to reach 
the carcass. At right angles with this passage 
way, but back from it,securea rifle (loaded with 
slugs) ina firm position so as to sweep the pass- 
age, and arrange asmall cord extending across 
the narrow avenue, with one end fastened to the 
trigger of the rifle, and the other to the timbers 
opposite its muzzle. A dead bear shot through 
the heart behind the fore-legs, within a few feet 
of the rifle, will be the result. 

BEAVER.—In its prime about October Ist, and 
continues to improve till about May, when it de- 
teriorates. They have numbers of holes in the 
banks of the streams, as places of retreat when 
injury is offered to their houses, and it isin those 
holes that they are taken. To find these places 
each man is furnished with an ice-chisel, which 
he lashes to the end of a small staff about 4 or 5 
ft. long; he then walks along the edge of the 
banks, and keeps knocking his chisel against the 
ice. When the hole is thusindicated by sound,a 
portion is cut through the ice large enough to 
admit a full-grown beaver; this is continued till 
as many as possible of their bodies are found. 
While thus employed, others are busy breaking 
open their houses. When the beavers find their 
habitations are being invaded, they fly to their 
holes in the banks for shelter; the entrances of 
the holes are then blocked up with stakes of 
wood, and the beavers are hauled out by hand, 
or by a long stick with a large hook at the end, 
if the hole be deep. Beavers are occasionally 
Spee by spearing through the ice, when thin, 
as they come up to the surface of the water un- 
der the ice to breathe. The experienced trapper 
readily detects anysign of proximity toa beaver 
lodge, and proceeds to plant his trap upon the 
shore below the surface of the water, and secures 
it by a chain to a pole set deep in the mud. A 
small twig is then stripped of bark, and one end 
dipped in the bait. This end of the stick rises 4 
in. above the surface of the water; the other end 
is planted between the jaws of the trap. The 
beaver is attracted by the odor of the bait, and 
as he raises his nose to it, his foot is caught in 
the trap. In his fright he throws a somerset into 
the deep water. The trap resists all his efforts, 
the chain by which itis fastened defies his teeth, 
he struggles, at length sinks, and is drowned. 
Upon rocky bottoms, where it is not possible to 
plant the pole, itis thrown into the stream. In 
case several members of a household have been 
trapped, and the others become shy, the trapper 
gives up the use of the bait, and conceals the 
traps in their usual paths and crossing-places. 

IRDS. — These may be caught in traps (see 
Brick, Coop, Fowling Net, Sieve, Snare, and 
Spring lees and with bird-lime. It may be made 
from the holly, slippery elm, mistletoe berries, 
and the young shoots of the elder. It should be 
boiled with water in a pipkin till the green bark 
is separated from the gray; the green bark 
should then be laid upon the stone of some out- 
house and covered with rushes; in about 14 
days it will turn into a kind of slime; beat this 
up in a mortar with a few grains of wheat, after 
which it may be put into an earthen vessel and 
kept: when required to be used, it should be 
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melted over the fire with a little goose-grease, in 
a dry pipkin ; the twigs should then be smeared 
with it. When the bough is well limed it must be 
fixed on a low dead hedge near a rickyard, hemp 
or flax field, or in some other resort for small | 
birds, and the sportsman having concealed him- 
self as near to the bough as he can, must imi- 
tate, with bis mouth or witha bird-ceall, the notes | 
which birds make when they attack or call one | 
another; but if he should not be expert at this, | 
there is another mode ealled a stale. A hawk of | 
any species,or a bat, make very good stales, but 
an owl makes the best of any. If an owl be fast- 
ened in some conspicuous place at a short dis- 
tance from the limed bough, the birds will col- | 
lect around it in great numbers, and will settle 
on the bough and be taken. When one bird is 
thus enticed and stuck fast, it must not be dis- | 
engaged, but suffered to remain andattract oth- | 
ers by its fluttering, so that many may be taken 
at once. A stuffed owl will do nearly as well as 
alive one. Sometimes the representation of an 
owl carved in wood is used, and being painted 
in the natural colors of the bird, is found to suc- 
ceed, As soon as the birds are caught relieve 
them, or they will flutterto death. Wash off the 
lime with a cloth dipped in alcohol, but be care- 
falin applying it, for the smell killssmall birds. 
If the heads of the birds are not limed, cover that 
portion of them with a silk handkerchief, and 
use a sponge to wash off the lime. 

BOX PIT FALL.—The advantages of this trap 


consist in its simplicity, its never missing, and 


the fact of its keeping itself set for use. It con- 


sists of a box without a lid, 1 ft. sq., and the 
Procure a sheet of tin large 
Fig. 1. 


‘deeper the better. 


Box Pit Fall Trap. 


enough to fit easily inside the box; scratch a 
straight line(a, Fig. 1) across the centre, and end- 
ing in the middle points of 2 opposite sides; at 
-each end of the line solder a loop of tin (6, Fig. 
Fig. 2. 2); over the mid- 

dle of the line, and 
at right angles 
cj across it, rivet a 
iss strip of tin in the 

Box Pit Fall. form of a loop, ex- 
tending 1} in. on each side of the line, and bag- 
ging outabout2in. Inthecentre of the loop bore 
a hole, through which pass a string with a weight 
attached, to hang down 3 or 4 in. (a, Fig. 2). 
The weight must be enough to serve asa count- 
erpoise to keep the tin in a horizontal position. 
The tin is then fastened inside the box, to form 
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a platform 38 in. below the top edge of the box, 
done by driving 2 pieces of stout wire, one 
through each side of the box,soas to pass through 
the small loops soldered on the edges of the tin; 
these pivots form the only support of the tin 


| platform, which swings freely on them; the 


weight of a small mouse jumping on it will tilt 
up the platform, and let the mouse drop down 
into the box. As soon as the tin is relieved of 
the weight of the mouse it returns to a level po- 
sition. The bait is placed on each side of the tin, 
and fastened by a string passing through holes 
in the tin; without this the bait would fall off 
the first time it was disturbed. The box should 
be sunk into the ground with its upper edges 
level with the surface. 

BRICK.—Bricks are arranged, 2 lengthwise, 
upon their narrow sides, 1 in front, and the 4th 
between the 2 side bricks; this is so placed that 


| it will fall easily upon the front brick. Within 


the trap a stout peg is driven into the ground, 
upon which a forked twig is placed horizontally ; 
above this a stick is placed, oneend on the twig 
and the other supporting the brick slanting. 
The end of the twig that rests upon the peg is 
cut flat to give itabetterhold. Thebait isstrewn 


upon the ground inside of the trap. When the 
bird flies to the yield he generally perches for a. 
moment on the forked twig and causes it to give 
way; the brick that has been PrP ee up falls 
upon the front brick, securing the bird. In pre- 

aring the trap proper caution should be used 
In setting the pe brick, so that it does not 
fall between che 2 side bricks unsupported by the 
front brick, as in such a case the bird would be 
crushed. 

COOP.—Construct a coop with strips of wood, 
in the manner shown inthe illustration. Procure 
a thin strip of rattan, or a thin piece of willow; 
its length such that, when bent into a semi-cir- 
cular arch, the height of the arch will be a little 
more than } the diameter of the coop. Through 
each end of the rattan, burn a hole with a piece 
of hot wire; nail the ends to the inner edge of 
one side of the coop, in such position that all 
parts of the curved rattan are well inside the 
opening of the coop; also using nails that fit 
loosely through the holes, and allow the rattan 
some freedom of motion. Next get a straight 
stick B, with a fork at one end, and long enough 
(exclusive of the fork) tosupport one side of the 
coop when tilted up at an angle of about 80°; an- 
other stick is needed, having a crook 2 in. long 
at one end, as shown at C; the straight part of 
this stick should be 1 in. less than the straight 
part of the forked stick B. To set the trap, 
raise up one side of the coop to the height of the 
fork of the stick B; insert the crook of C 
through the fork and underneath the edge of the 
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ground high enough to catch and hold the end 


of the stick C. Lastly, strew appropriate bait 
on the ground inside the sed When a bird 
hops on the rattan, the suspended hoop will fall 
to the ground, releasing theend of the stick C; 
the coop will fall, and enclose the bird. 

DEAD FALL.—1. Thesimplest dead fall is made 
with a log, heavy enough to hold the creature 
which it is proposed to trap. Cut a notch in a 
stump, or drive a short stake with a notch in it, 
or fasten the log with a withe to a stake or sap- 
ling, or, in any case, allow it a hinge-like mo- 
tion. This is done with the log lying on the 
ground. Raise one end, and support it upon a 


Dead Fall Trap. 
figure four (whichsee), baited. The bait stick of 
the figure four must be at right angles with the 
log, and inclosed with stakes, to allow the ani- 
mal to approach only from one side, and obliging 
it to std to eross the line in which the log 
would fall. Another way is to arrange 2 logs, 
one to fall on the other inthesame way. Stakes 
may be driven at the side, if necessary, to insure 
one log falling on top ofthe other. 

FIGURE 4.—For rabbits, squirrels, opossums, 
wood chuck, ete., use an ordinary box trap, with a 
ugure 4 to support the lid. 
But if for any animal but a 
rabbit, line with tin orsheet 


ing their way out. The fig- 
ure four, which forms the 
basis in the construction of 
alarso variety of traps, is 
made of 38 sticks; the first 
may be 8 in. in length, the upper end whittled 
to a thick edge, not a point. The horizontal 


z piece or trig- 


ger, 10 in. long 


: and square, has 

anotebh on one 

: : side, 7 in. from 
Pieces of Fig. 4 Trap. ore ond On 


the upper face of the trigger, 63 in. from the side 


iron,to prevent them gnaw- | 
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notch, is another notch. The diagonal has both 
ends beveled or brought to a wide edge, and a 
notch cut nearone end. In setting up the figure, 
hold the perpendicular up, fit the trigger to Its 
side, then adjust thenotch inthe diagonal to the 
perpendicular, and insert the other end of the di- 
agonal in the notch near the end of the trigger. 
Let the lid of the trap, or the fall, rest on the 
end of the diagonal immediately over the trap: 
this makes the figure four stand firm, yet ready 
to fall at a slight pull upon the trigger, to which 
the bait 1s fastened, the trigger extending 3 in 
from the perpendicular. Directly under the fal) 
dig a hole, 4 to 6in. indepth; thesize regulated 
by the board; over the hole place a bridge of 
sticks, or fill it up with straw. When the trap 
springs, and the board falls, it will strike the bird 
or animal sufficiently hard to kill it, but the 
straw under it will keep it from being crushed. 

FOWLING NET.—A contrivance for catching 
birds at night, and is constructed as follows: 2 

oles of light flexible wood, 8 ft. E 
ong, bent at one end, each kept ST RTR 
in a bent position by a cord (C), 
one endof whichis tied to thetop 
of the pole, the other end secured 
half way down. The 2 bent ends 
are hinged by a strip of leather at 
E. A fine net (A A A), 7 ft. long 
and 4 ft. wide, is fastened between 
poles, the bottom end of it turned 
up 8 in., forming a bag or pocket 
(B). There must be 8 persons 
engaged, one to hold the net, an- 
other to carry a lantern, anda 
third to beat the bushes. The 
darkest nights should be chosen ; 
and if a stiff breeze is blowing,so *§ : 
much the better, for the birds Powling Net. 
then roost low, and are not able to hear well. 
The net should be held 1 ft. from the bush, ete., 
and the lantern held so that the light is thrown 
evenly over the back of the net. The bush 
should be slightly beaten, and the birds, on being 
disturbed, will fly against the net, which should 
be instantly closed and brought to the ground, 
and the birds secured. 

FOX.—The trap should be a Newhouse No. 2, 
and free from human scent. In order to avoid 
this, the trap must be thoroughly washed in 
weak lye, and when dry, greased and smoked 
over burning feathers. The fox has a keen scent ; 
it is therefore necessary to employ clean buck- 
skin glovesin handling the trap. The trap should 
be concealed in a bed of ashes, leaves, chaff, or 
buckwheat, well smeared with blood or bees- 
wax. Fasten toa clog, so that he can move about. 
To make the allurement sure, obtain from the 
female of the dog, fox or wolf, the matrix, in the 
season of coition, and preserve it in alcohol, 
tightly corked. Leave a small portion of it on 
something near the trap; and, when visiting the 
trap, putsome on your boots. Make atrail round 
the trap ; a piece of raw flesh may also be drag- 
ged about; and leave everything around the trap 
as natural as possible. Another good plan is to 
get some earth from a kennel where a tame fox 
is kept. Set the trap init. Bait the beds several 
times before setting the trap, until a degree of 
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confidence appears to have been established, then 
put the trap in its place, and catch him. 
GARROTE.—Provide 2 stout switches 30 in. 
long, sharpen both ends, bend one into the form 
of an arch and plant it firmly in the ground; 
bend the other into the same form, and plant it 
by the side of the first, leaving one in. clear be- 
tween them. Cut a number of stakes and plant 
them in the ground so as to make a circular 
fence of which the second arch forms a part, in- 
closing a space 1 foot in diameter, to which the 
only entrance is through the arches. Drive a 
notched peg into the ground at the back of the 
inclosure, opposite the centre of the arch; cut 
a piece of twig a little longer than the height 
of the arch (it should have a short fork slop- 
ing away from its side, to which the bait is fas- 
tened) ; at the lower end of the twig and on the 
side opposite to the fork, cut a notch to fit into 
the notch in the peg driven in the ground; hold 
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Garrote Trap. 
the twig upright, and on the forked side, at a 
level with the top of the arch, cut another 
notch. Next get a howiesd stick, shaped like the 
one intheillustration, long enough to reach from 
the outer arch back to the upright twig. Ona 
line with the arches, and 8 ft. distant, drive into 
the ground a crotched stick, so that the crotch 
is level with the top of the arches. Get a stiff 
pats 6 ft. long, weighted at one end with a 
leuvy stone tied to it; at the other end fasten 
a loop of cord or fine wire in the shape of a U, 
the same width and height as the entrance un- 
der the arch. To set this trap, lay the pole across 
the crotch, adjusting it so that the loop hangs 
exactly between the arches ; place the hook of 
the stick, under the top of the front arch, the 
remainder of the stick extending over the pole 
and back into the inelosure; catch the end of it 
in the upper notch of the upright tavig, and se- 
cure this last by its lower notch to the notch in 
the peg which has been driven in the ground; 
let the fork which holds the bait point a little 
sideways from, rather than towards the entrance 
of the arch, as it will make the springing of the 
trap more certain. The animal must first pass 
partly through the arches; as soon as it seizes 
the bait the upright twig is displaced, the hooked 
stick set free, and the loop hoists the animal up 
by his hind-quarters, and holds it firmly caught 
against the top of the arches. Thisis an excellent 
snare for rabbits, raccoons, ete. 
GOPHER.—Hillocks of earth serve to show the 
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track of the burrow beneath, and by digging 
down in the line between the hills of earth which 
the animal deposits at intervals of 5 and 6 yds., 
the burrow will be found, anda No. 1 steel trap 
may be set on a level with the bottom of the pas- 
sage, laying a piece of board over the opening, 
and re-arranging the earth above it; the gopher 
will be caught in the trap the first time it passes 
through. 

HAWK AND OWL. — To catch hawks or owls, 
take a pole 20 ft. long, to be set a short distance 
from the house or barn, or on the poultry house. 
Split the top to admit the base of a common 
steel trap, which should be nade fast. These 
birds naturally light on high objects, such as 
dead branches of trees, or tops of stacks, and one 
should use judgment about the place to put the 
traps; an open field near the chicken-yard is 
probably tbe best. 

MARTEN. — The Pine-Marten, or American 
Sable, lives in the trees and preys on partridges, 
mice, squirrels, hares, ete. A piece of either of 
these may be used as bait, or the head of s fish, 

heasant, or a piece of meat, and the trap (New- 
10use No. 8) may be placed in a hollow tree, in 
any inclosure, or in the track of a deer; in each 
case let it be well covered with light grass, :noss, 
or rotten wood, to present a natural appearance. 
The Fisher-Marten is attached to low, swampy 
ground; is partially web-footed, and subsists on 
fish, mice, rabbits, ete. Be careful to scent the 
trap and conceal it properly; also attach it to a 
spring-pole, so that when caught it will be eleva- 
ted out of the way of becoming a prey to larger 
animals, and prevented from dismembering itself 
to get clear of the trap. The pine-marten and the 
fisher live and breed in hollow trees; they are 
not difficult to trap, but are furious when caught. 
Draw atrail composed of oil of anise, assafeetida, 
and the musk of the muskrat, mixed with fish 
oil, and placed in a deer-skin bag about the size 
of amitten, pierced full of holes with asmall awl. 
If drawn along the line of traps, the scent is sure 
to attract the fisher’s attention; and when an ani- 
mal once finds it, he will follow the trail till he 
comes to the trap. 

MINK.— Minksshould not be taken for the fur 
earlier than October nor later than March. They 
can be taken on land or water; the land is pre- 
ferred by trappers. The trap is set near the bank 
ofastream. Ifone oftheir holes cannot be found, 
make one. Three sides of the cavity should be 
barricaded with stone, bark, or wood, and the 
trap set in the entrance. For bait, use fish, bird, 
or muskrat, cutinsmall pieces, and placed in the 
hole beyond the trap. Cover the trap with leaves, 
grass, or feathers. In the coldest weather, smoke 
the bait. The best scent for attracting mink is 
fish oil. The chain of the trap should be fasten- 
ed to a spring-pole, to lift the animal out of the 
reach of depredators; or, if the trap is set near 
water, it should be attached to the sliding-pole, 
so as to drownit atonce. Another plan isto form 
a triangular inclosure, by driving short stakes 
into the ground. One side is left open for an en- 
trance, and for a cover a few evergreen boughs 
areused. The bait is pinned bya forked stick to 
the ground in the point of this inclosure, and the 
trap set in front, so that the game must pass over 
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it in order that it may be able to reach the bait. 

MOLE TRAP.—1. In Fig 1, the plank, P, 8 to 
12 ft. long, has a hole in the lower end which 
ig over a pin driven into the ground, to 

old it in place; 8 or more stout wires, very 
sharp, are inserted 1 inch apart on each side 
of the end of the plank. The pairs of wires 
should be 9 in. apart. A stone or other weight, 
S, is added to bring it down forcibly. A com- 
mon fig. 4, 7, is placed under the plank, with 
the trigger lying across the mole track. When 
setting it, the track is flattened with the foot 
where the trigger is to rest upon it. The plank 
should have a fall of 12 to 15 in. The mole in 
passing lifts the trodden ground and the trig- 
ger resting upon it, and is instantly pierced by 


Fig. 1. 


Mole Trap on Fig. 4 Principle. 


the descending points. —2. Mark every new 
mole hill by a slight pressure of the foot, and 
observe on the following day whether a mole 
has passed over itand 
destroyed such mark; 
., this operation should 
be repeated 2 or 8 
mornings without 
ages making the pressure 

a so deep as to alarm 

Z = the animal. A trap 

7 should be then em- 
ployed,° as shown in 
Figs. 2and 3, made 
Mole Trap. of wood, and thus 
constructed: Take a piece of wood, 4 in. long, 
2 in. wide, and 4 in. thick. In one side of this 
insert 2 half circles of wood, A A, Fig. 3. Bore 
ahole through the centre, and one at each end. 
Make 2 loops of wire by bending and pinching 
it through the holes at each end, so as to leave 
the ends standing up a little way out of the 
holes, above the surface of the wood, where they 
are to be tied to a string. In the half circle of 
wood cut small grooves, and open the wire loops 
so that the wire may lie in these grooves; then 
plaster them over with mold. To set the trap, 
select a tough, green stick to act as a springle, 
and tie a piece of strong cord to the end of it. 
Pass the otherend of this cord through the hole 
in the middle of the trap, and tie a knot in it. 
This hole must be large enough to allow the 
knot to pass through easily. A little wedge of 
wood (B, Fig. 3) is pushed up between the knot 
and the wood beneath, to keep the knot from 
slipping through, and 2 pieces of wood are 
placed across the trap to keep it down to the 
ground. The springle, fixed in the ground, is 
driven down and tied to the string to which the 
wires are attached. The trap is then set in the 
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places marked, and when the mole attempts to 
a it is compelled to go through one of the 
ialf circles of the trap, and in doing so it moves 
the wedge which holds the knot of the string 
tied to the springle. This done the springle flies 
up, draws the wire loops tight, and the mole and 
the trap are by this means both suspended in 
the air. 

MOUSE. — 1. Take a piece of old hoop-skirt 
spring 14 in. long; bend it so as to bring the 2 
ends together to Fig. 1. 


make an irregular 
oval (Fig. 1). Tie 
the bait, strong- 
smelling bacon or 


toasted cheese, or 
anything of the 
sort, to the place 
where the spring is brought together. Turn a 
wash-bowl upside down, put the spring as ar- 
ranged on its edge, under one edge of the bowl, 
bait inside, and your trap is set. This trap 
springs readily; but there is a difficulty in se- 


Mouse Trap. 


curing your game. A flexible piece of wood will 
answer instead of the spring. — 2. This is made 
Fig. 2. 


of a common brick with 
2 pieces of wood inserted 
into the ground (Fig. 2); = 
a bit of sewing-thread is Minis 
ui to each stick, apr a il 

oop is formed in the_*ty\ 

ena in the centre, into =a . \ 
which a beanis put. To — 
form this loop, take the 

2 ends of the string and Mouse Trap. 
cross them, in thesame manner as when tyinga 
common knot; then draw the ends, andthe loop 
will become smaller; insert the bean, and draw 
the thread tight, until it slightly penetrates the 
bean. Poise the bean half way between the 2 
sticks, and iet the brick rest upon the string, 
which should be tied tightly. When the mouse 
nibbles at the bean it will gnaw the thread, the 
brick will fall, and the mouse will be killed. — 
8. Procure a tolerably tight barrel; borea hole 
near the bottom for entrance; set in the place 
where mice gather; throw into it an armful of 
ears of corn and a handful of rags or waste pa- 
per, to makea nest; cover it, and let it stand a 
few days to give the mice time to colonize, then 
plug up the entrance. As mice are lively little 
animals, dash in afew gallons of water to mod- 
erate their friskiness. 

MUSK-RAT. — Allied to the beaver, and may 
be caught in the same way (sce Beaver); they 
may also betakenas follows: 1, Sinking anold 
barrel with its top ona level with the ground, 
on the edge of astreum near their haunts; half 
fillit with water; put in a couple of shingles or 
light strips of board to float on the water; on 
these place small bits of sliced apples, potatoes 
or carrots, and some in the runs, so as to lead 
them towards the barrel. The rats will leap into 
the barrel after their food, and cannot get out.— 
2. Finda muddy spot near the rat’s hole; make 
a pen of sticks driven down close together, leav- 
ing an opening in front just wideenough for the 
trap. Put sweet apples in the pen far enough 80 
that the animal will have to step over the trap 
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in order that he may be able to get at them. 
OPOSSUM.— They may be caught by setting 
traps in their haunts, baited with corn, mice, ete. 
They visit hen-roosts, and can be caught at the 
entrance by traps. A Newhouse No. 2 or 38 will 
answer for an ordinary-sized opossum. 
OTTER.—The furis valuable. In summer itis 
short, and almost black; in winter, a rich red- 


dish brown. Look along a stream for the deep- | 


est holes where the fish fly when pursued. On 
close observation tracks where the otter comes 
out up the bank will be seen, and often you will 
tind a tuft of grass greener than the rest; open 
this, and you will find the dung of the otter, full 
of scales and bones of fish. faving found out 


his favorite landing-place, make a run, slanting | 
| project outside the back $in.; pull the string- 


from the water up the bank, with a trapping- 
paddle; dig out a place the form of the trap; 
set the trap slanting, so that the otter should not 
tread on the spring, and cover it over with fine 
mold. When done, go back as far as you can, 
and with your hand throw water on the place 
where thetrap issetand all around, to take away 
the scent of yourhand and the fresh mold. Fast- 
en the trap as follows: Cut a small tree, the size 
of the chain ring, and setit upright near enough 
to the path to help the animalintothe trap, sup- 
porting it in that position, andsecuring the trap 
and game by tying the top to another tree. The 
ring should be slipped on the butt and fastened 
by a wedge. Before leaving, perfume the trap 


with a few drops of fish oil or otter-musk. This 
is an oil taken from 2 small glands called oil 

stones, next theskin on the belly of both sexes. 
RABBIT. — 1. A box is constructed as follows: 
The side pieces are 21 in. long and 9 wide; the 
Fig. 1. 


bottom the 
same length as 
the side-pieces, 
and 7 in. wide; 
the piece for 
the back 18 in. 


high and 7 
wide. Nauilthe 


side-pieces 
against theedg- 
es of the bot- 
tom; set the 
} back-piece up- 

a ee rightintheend 
Rabbit Trap. and nail it fast 
through the sides and bottom. The movablelid 
consists of 2 parts; the lid itself 20 in. long and 
7 in. wide, and the end-piece 8} in. long and 7 
wide; nail the end of the lid on to the top edge 
of the end-piece, and plane off the edges of the 
lid and flap, to allow the whole to work freely 
inside the box. Bore a hole through each of the 
side-pieces, 4 in. from the tall end, and # in. from 
the upper edge. Through each of these holes 
drive a piece of stout wire (2in.long, pointed at 
one end), one into each edge of the lid; these 
servefor hinges. Boreaholethrough the tall end- 
piece, B, 4 inches above the bottom, and 23 in. 
from the right side of the box, making the hole 
admit freely a round stick of Wood, the thickness 
of an ordinary lead pencil, and 4 in. long, for a 
bait-stick ; provide another strip of wood fora 
string-piece, 6 in. long, and thicker than the 
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bait-stick ; fasten the end of a piece of strong 
cord to the middle point of the extreme edge of 
the lid; cut a nick in the top point of the tall end- 
piece, pass the string over the nick, and down 
the back of the end-piece, as seen at A ; tie this 
end of the cord to the string-piece, 2 in. from its 
end, adjusting length of string so that, when the 
lid of the box is down, the string-piece to which 
the cord is attached will hang down on the back 
of the end-piece 10 in. above the bottom of the 
box. Ata point on the back, 2 in. distant from 
the left side, and 4in. above the bottom, drivein 
a nail, so that the head will project $ in. To 
set the trap, put the bait on the end of the 
bait-stick, insert the other end of the bait-stick 
from inside the box, into the hole, allowing it to 


piece down, slip the shorter end under the nail, 
and let the other longer end eatch slightly but 
securely underneath the projecting end of the 
bait-stick. The lid of the trap mil be found to 
have been raised 6 in., affording free ingress to 
any animals passing by; the first one that ven- 
tures to meddle with the bait will set the string- 
piece free, and down comes the lid, inclosing the 
prisoner. — 2. This is made with the usual bent 
sapling and string. Migs 2. 

A circle of stakes 
acts as the spread- 
er. The string 
comes down from 
the spring, is tied 
to the diagonalof 
a figure four, pass- f 
es thence around 
thering or stakes, (i 
but not enclosing 
the upright of the 
figure four. The 
notch in the hori- 
zontal bar must be Rabbit Trap. 

sharp and oblique, so that the diagonal cannot 
draw out. The notch inthe upright should be 
square and deep, for it is herethe leverage comes. 
Although the notch in the upright issquare and 
deep, a little pushing on the part of the rabbit at 
a bit of apple easily throws out the trigger, when 
he will be found caught, if he does not sit entirely 
in the ring. If he does the string is likely to pass 
over him; butif, like most wild animals, he nib- 
bles a bit before he crosses the line, he is almost 
certain to be caught. 

RACCOON.—Sct a steel trap on the edge of a 
swamp, 1} in. below thesurface of the water, and 
secure by a chain to astake. Suspend the bait, 
a piece of chicken, fish, or frog, 2 ft. above the 
pan ofthe trap. The raccoon will leap for it, and 
when he comes down he springs the trap, and is 
held a prisoner. 

RAT.—1. Take a circular piece of wood, small- 
erin circumference than the barrel in which it 
is to be placed; saw it straight through the 
middle. Hinge each piece, like a table leaf, to a 
bar fitted across the middle of the open end of 
the barrel. Pass a cord through asmall hole in 
each leaf, and make a knot underneath to pre- 
vent it from pulling through. Fasten a weight 
to the loose end of each cord, and pass them 
over the bar, crossing them, and hang them dowr 
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into the barrel, to keep 
horizontal position. The bait is fastened to the 
top of each leaf, to prevent it from falling off. 
The weight of the rat turns the leaf, and precip- 
itates it into the barrel, which should contain 
sufficient water to drown a number. To be self- 
adjusting, the hinges and cords must work free- 
ly.—-2. Procure a barrel which is water-tight; 
place a stone or rock in the bottom, and pourin 
water to nearly cover the rock, leaving only 
enough of it bare to allow of a resting-place for 
asingle rat. Instead of the head, stretch a piece 
of thick paper, or other durable material, over 
the top of the barrel, and fasten it securely by 
means of a cord passed around the outside of the 
barrel; damp the paper slightly with a sponge, 
and it will become tight when dry. On the paper 
strew cheese parings, etc., several days in suc- 
cession. As soon as the rats appear to have suf- 
ficient confidence to come regularly to supper, 
cut across in the middle of the paper, and spread 
the feast as before. The first rat that drops 
through will establish himself on the rock; the 
next rat falls, and tries to gain a footing on the 
rock; the first rat resents the aggression, and the 
2 argue the point with such determination, that 
all the rats in the vicinity hasten to the disturb- 
ance, and meet the fate of their predecessors. 

SIEVE. — For taking all birds that gather upon 
the ground. It is most effective when snow lies 
upon the ground, for then the birds are less shy 
in the pursuit of food. The trap consists of an 
iron or wooden hoop covered with a net form- 
ed of meshes of about 1 in.; the lighter the net 
the better. The hoop is put to stand at an angle, 
and is propped up by a piece of stick 2 feet in 
length. At the bottom of the net, and lying upon 
that part of the hoop which rests upon the 
ground, is placed a heavy stone, so that when the 
stick is withdrawn, the net drops down upon the 
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birds. A long string is tied to the stick, and is 
held by the person, who keeps as far away as is 
compatible with his being able to see when the 
birds are under it. It is better not to drop the 
trap when a single bird enters, as it will serve as 
u decoy, anda little patience will berewarded by 
the capture of a number of birds instead of one. 

SKUNK.—Place an old barrel on the side ofa 
triangular stick of wood 6 in. high, fastening the 
bait on the bottom of the barrel. When the 
skunk goes for the bait, as soon as he passes the 
centre, the barrel turns up with the sljunk, with- 
out any scent. Then take it by the tail, and do 
with it as you please. Great care must be taken 


each leaf extended in a ! in 
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placing the barrel, that it will not be too high, 
as it might throw over, and not remain upright. 
The more skunks you catch in the same barrel, 
the better the trap. 

SNARES. — Snares are not very certain, but 
they are little trouble to make. They must be 
set in the paths or runs of the birds. They are of 
horse-hair or thin copper wire, tied in a running 
knot. The tendency of every bird, when it finds 
itself touched about the head, is to push forward. 
This draws the knot tighter, until the bird kills 
itself. The illustratious show how the snares are 
Fig. 3. 


Fig. 2. 


Snares. 

arranged. Jig. 1 shows a single wire snare ina 
sort of path or opening between some cut tim- 
ber. Fig. 2 is a snare fixed withina kind of hoop 
made of hoop iron driven into a tree. Fig. Zisa 
set of snares fastened between 2 trees. Fig. 4is 
a set fixed in a frame of wood that can be 
taken up and set down anywhere. Care must be 
taken that the frame be heavy enough not to 
topple over, or it should be sustained by small 
sticks. Fig. 5 is made of stiff string or thin cat- 
gut, fixed to a stake driven into the ground, and 
Fig. 6 is a double wire snare, in which the wire 
is passed through the stake. This is also driven 
into the ground. Fig. 7 shows a snare arranged 
as it would be in an ordinary post. In Figs. 3, 
4and 7 the parts of the arrangement immedi- 
ately below the snare, which serves for the bird 
to perch upon, should be wide enough to con- 
tain small grain. 

SQUIRREL. — Place a steel trap on the upper 
rail of a fence where they frequent; set a pole 
with an ear of corn, or other squirrel food, fast- 
ened on the end,up against the fence, leaving it 
so as to spring the bait over the trap ata height 
of 6 or8 in.; when the squirrel reaches to get the 
bait he will get intd the trap. 

TREADLE, For Small Animals.—It should be 
made of common outside boards of pine, and 
stained (not painted). Jig. Z is the floor of the 
trap, 22 in. long, 14 in. wide, and 3 in. thick. It 
must be made in 2 pieces to admit of the treadle 
or trigger being screwed on the edge of one of 
the boards, which must then be nailed together 
with 2 battens, 2 in. wide and in. thick. A 
strip is cut out 6 in. long and 4 in. wide, at a, 
and the heel of the trigger works in this open- 
ing, and is screwed through the hole at f, Fig. 
4, on the edge at a, Fig. 1. Fig. 2 is the lid, 
made solid, or in 2 pieces, like Wig. 1, but 2 in. 
shorter; 6 isa staple to receive the end of the 
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lever; cis a hole to allow the iron stanchion, 
Fig. 3, to pass through without grazing ; dis a 
hole, 3 in. in diameter, with its centre 44 in. from 
the hinge end of the lid. An oblong piece is cut 


FIG. 1. 


i 
FIG. i. 
Fi EE EPID 
h 
Treadle Trap. 


out from this hole to the hinge end } in. wide, 
so as to allow the neck of the trigger to work 
freely. The hinges may be made of old stirrup 
leather. Fig. 3 is an iron stanchion of } in. 
round iron, flattened at the foot, having 2 holes 
for screws; it must be bent toa radius of 15 in.; 
sin. from the other end it must have a pin riv- 
eted in, about the thickness of a quill, standing 
out at right angles, and $in. long. The stan- 


Fig. 6. 


Treadle Trap. 


chion is screwed on to the floor ate. Fig. 4 is 
the trigger and plate. From notch to f is 44 in; 
from fto g,8in. The plate isa piece of round 
sheet iron, 33 in. in diameter, with aholein itto 
be riveted to the trigger. Tig. 5 is a wooden 
lever, } in. wide and $ in. thick, to reach from 
the top of the trigger, when set, to the staple 4, 
Fig. 2. 2in. from the end, as at h, isa hole to 
reccive the pinin the top of the stanchion, and 
at the other end a lath-nailto catch the notch 
in Fig. 4 Fig.6 isthe trap when set. Fig. 7 
is a round piece of sheet iron, 4 in. in diameter, 
with 4 holes punched in totie the bait on. To 
setthetrap, put the lever on the iron stanchion, 
raise the lid tillthe end of the lever catches un- 
der the staple; press the other end down, and 
let the vill eatch the notch in the top of the 
trigger, and weight the lid withstones. Having 
tied the bait on Fig. 7, merely place.it on the 
hole d, with the bait downwards, but not too 
low. The animal, reaching up to smell at it, 
lets the trap off by settingits feet on the trigger. 

STEEL.—These are about the best traps used; 
are made of every style, and are best bought. 
The Newhouse are much used, and we give the 
following directions for them : 
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SIZES OF NEWHOUSE TRAPS ADAPTED TO THE CAP- 
TURE OF DIFFERENT KINDS Of GAME, 


No. of 

Kind of Animal.! ‘Trap Bait Required. 

Squlerel) ...:Aiccc sic WO Ahascuata Grain, nuts, Or ear of 
corn. 

GOPHer’ c.s0 2c. Hf Lisiaiese.tucioleis Grain, nuts, or ear of 
corn. 

Muskrat. .iccscave Ds. aisha ita Carrots, potatoes, ap- 
ples, etc. 

Woodchuck,..... lor 1% | Roots, fruit, corn, or 
bread. 

MINK, 63:0.0500400.0008 1 eee flesh, or roasted 
ash. 

Fisher-Marten...|1%....... Meat, muskrat, or deer 
flesh, fish. 

BEUMEE Siac aics sce + 1% or 2 | Mice, meat, piece of a 
fowl. 

ROX sata accectcs DE aner, Fowl, flesh, fish, toasted 
cheese. 

Opossum ......... 2o0r3 Nuts, corn, mice, piece 
of fowl. 

Raccoon.......6:+. 2 or3 Chicken, fish or frog. 

BAGEL) 5.05 6< 055 CPaneene Mice or flesh ofany kind. 

ONDE hon ose setae Bhisieis ceies’ Fish, piece of a bird, or 
otter musk. 

DEATUCD 5.5.3. e120 Sie cistass Head ofa fish, piece of 
meat or fowl. 

BOGWOR% «\.:<:ssireciatess Akencuae Fresh roots, castoreum 
on the end of a stick. 

Were ivtcve itete otererd's A seo crete as Waste parts of tame or 
wild fowl. 

Com. Black Bear|5,........ Pork, beet, ear of corn, 
honey. 

Grizzly Bear..... BR rth Sex Pork, beef, ear of corn, 
honey. 


The numbers 0,1, and 1%, respectively, are single 
spring traps ; No. dis the smallest size ; all the others 
are double Hh ng traps, No. 6 being the largest trap 
made. The above baits should be scented where nec- 
essary by a proper selection from the preparations 
previously described. 


WILD TURKEY.—A trap is made by digging a 
ditch; then over one end is built a rude struc- 
ture of logs, covered at.the top. The structure 
should not be tight, but sufficiently close not to 
let the birds through. Indian corn is scattered 
about, and in the ditch and inside the pen. The 
turkeys follow up corn in the ditch, and emerge 
from it on the inside. Once there, the birds never 
think of descending into the ditch, but walk 
round and round the pen, looking through the 
chinks of the logs for escape that way. Tomake 
all sure, the ditch should end about the centre of 
the pen, and a bridge of sticks, grass and earth 
built over the ditch, just inside of the pen, and 
close to the logs; otherwise, in going around, 
the bird might step inside the ditch. 

WOLF. — The wolf may be caught in various 
ways. An attractive bait will allure them into 
any fair sized dead-fall, or they may be secured 
in a steel trap of medium size, attached to a clog. 
The trap may be placed at the entrance to an in- 
closure. The wolf is very shy, and almost as 
quick-scented as the fox. Usea trap well cleaned 
with weak lve; after drying, oil or grease it well, 
and smoke it over burning hair or feathers. In 
handling it, use clean buckskin gloves, to avoid 
imparting the least humanodor. Make the bed 

for the trap 83 ft. in diam., so that the jaws, 
when set, will be ona level with the ground. 
Cover with fine dried grass, wheat, oat or buck- 
wheat chaff; secure it well with a chain; level 
all neatly to a natural appearance, and bait with 
fresh meat or reasted cheese. Wolves are strong- 
ly attracted by the odor of sweet-fennel, whic 
may be sprinkled in a powdered state around the 
traps, to overcome human traces; the oil of rho- 
dium is successful in luring the wolves to any 
| spot where placed; and some trappers use this 
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oil on the soles of their boots, in order to cause | distance by the smell of blood taken from any 
the wolves to follow their tracks leading to the | fresh killed beast or bird, and judiciously ex- 


traps. A small quantity of strychnine, mixed 
with lard, smeared on slices of meat, and the 
meat rolled up so as to conceal the poison, will 


osed in the neighborhood of traps and baits. 
oisoning is often resorted to when wolves make 
havoc among sheep or in the farm-yard; but 


kill a wolf in a few moments. The poisoned | the use of it is detrimental to the fur, when the 
baits may be laid around in places where they | animals are trapped for their skins. 


prowl; or the animals may be attracted from a 
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REMARKS. —The art of angling is varied by 
circumstances, and must be based on a know!l- 
edge of the habits of fish. The regular season 
for fishing is from April to November. The best 
time of the day during summer is from sunrise 
to 2 or 8 hours after, and from 2 hours preceding 
sunset until 1 hour after; in the colder months, 
from 12 to 3. The south wind, and after that 
the west, is considered best by experienced ang- 
lers; acloudy, though not cold day, is favorable. 
Fish are whimsical; one may have fine fishing ona 
cold day, with an east wind; and then again when 
thesun is beaming down scorchingly, and not a 
eloud inthe sky. Be cautious. Fish are shy. 
Never show yourself near where the fish lie, if 
ge can help it. Never let your shadow fall on 

he water; and if you cannot fish with your face 

to the sun, take shelter behind a tree, bush, or 
rock. A disgorger will be necessary to aid in 
getting out ‘ hook when swallowed very far; 
and also a little leather case containing extra 
hooks, a pair of pliers, scissors, some shoema- 
ker’s wax in a piece of soft leather, and a piece 
of stout cord, to be waxed and wrapped around 
the rod, in case it should break; and lastly, a 
fish-basket. 


TACKLE. 


CARE OF.—Every line, after use, should be 
run off from the reel and laid out freely, or 
stretched on pegs to dry. Should they have been 
lying by for any length of time, they should be 
examined and tried in every part before using. 
Lines will chafe and fray out by constant wear, 
and many large fish are often thus lost. "When 
the season is over, the rod should be cleaned, 
oiled, and put away inacool place. The best 
rod, if exposed a length of time to a dry atmos- 
phere, will shrink, causing the ferrules and guides 
to become loose. A moist atmosphere is prefer- 
able to a dry one. When rods have not the ends 
covered where the joints are put together, and be- 
come by a day’s service swelled, hold the ferrule 
over a candle or lighted paper, to dry out the 
moisture, and the parts can be easily separated. 
To prevent this, oil the wooden part that is let 
into the socket. 

CLEARING-RING.— A ring weighing } Ib. to 
6 0z., tied to a stout cord, and wheh the line is 
eaught in some obstacle under the water, is 


placed around the line, and sent down to clear 
the way. 

FLOATS.—Floats can be procured of all sizes 
and shapes. For small fish.and slow streams, 
quill floats are best; 
and in strong rivers, or 
for larger fish, cork 
floats can be employed. 
If the angler prefersto 
make his floats, pro- 
cure a piece of fine- 
grained, sound cork, 
and boreaholethrough #4 
it with a small red hot \ 
iron;then putin aquill \ 
which will exactly fit 
the aperture, and cut 
the cork into theshape 
of a pear. When this 
is finished, grind it 
smooth with pumice 
stone, and paint and 
varnish it. The cork 
float should swim per- 
pendicularly in the Floats. , 
water, so that it may betray the slightest nib- 
ble, and must be poised by fastening a few shot 
on the line; the proper sizes of shot are from 
swan shot down to No, 4; they should be split 
$ way through with asmall chisel, so as tomake 
a gap sufficiently wide to admit the line, and 
the gap closed with pliers. 

HOOKS. — The size of the hook must be in 
proportion to the kind of fish to be caught, and 
vary from the little fly hook, No. 12, up to the 
salmon, No. 0. As to style, the 
Limerick, A, B, is decidedly a 


favorite; although, for some fish- 

ing, the Kirby, C, is excellent. af g 
The sizes of both kinds are the 
same. There is also the Virgin- | 


: hook, Abst is popular pie 

outhern fishermen. Itis shaped 77;.7_ 

like the Kirby with a Tiere sith ame 
barb, and is forbes in the shank than either. 
After getting the hook to suit, test each and see 
that it has a good temper, and that the point is 
sharp and perfect. When fastening the hooks 
on the lines, use strong but fine silk near the 
color of the bait; wax the silk thoroughly with 
shoemaker’s wax, and wrap it 4 or 5 times round 
the body of the hook, then place the gut or hair 
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on the inside of the hook, and continue wind- 
ing the silk tightly round till wrapped about 3 
nee down the hook. Whipping is finished off 
y slipping the end of the silk through the last 
circle, and drawing it tight; knotting by laying 
2 pieces of gut or hair together, one overlap- 
ing the other 3 in. or so, then holding one end 
in the left hand, while forming a simple slip- 
knot on it; then turning the other end to the 
right and doing the same; after that drawing 
the two together, which makes the knot com- 
plete. No direct pull will ever unloosen this, 
though it can be undone easily. 
LINES. — Different lines are required. For 
catching shiners, a stout piece of homespun 
thread will answer, and with this anda No. 11 
hook, you can capture a 4 1b. sunfish or perch. 
Sea grassis good for a short line. For the main 
line, plaited silk or well-twisted hemp is best, 
measuring 50 yds. It should be boiled in lin- 
seed oil before use, which will render it less lia- 
ble to kink. To catch large pike, where you 
troll for them,a stout cotton or hemp line is 
best. The most serviceable lines are pure horse- 
hair. Good lines should be perfectly twisted; 
round, and without irregularities, and those of 
a light gray, brown or white are most useful; 
some prefer a light sorrel tint. The bottom or 
casting line for fly-fishing, which is affixed tothe 
line on the reel, must be of gut, and of about 
the same length as the rod; the gut should be 
strong at the top, and very fine at the dropper 
or bottom, and before any flies are made upon 
it, it should be picked to see that it is of uni- 
form thickness. When fastening the line on 
the rod, the loop of the line should be passed 
through the ring at the end of the top joint, 
carried over the ferrule, and then drawn up to 
the top again, by which the loop will be secured 
and the line hung from the extreme ring. 
NETS.—The only 2 nets are the landing and 
bait. The landing net is a purse-like net, with 
gin. mesh, 16 in.in diameter, and 2 ft. in length 
set on a stout brass wire ring, and attached to a 
light, but strong hickory handle, 5 ft. long. The 
bait net is similar but smaller, and has Fin. mesh. 
REELS.—The reel is of brass or German sil- 
ver, and may be plain or multiplying. The lat- 
ter is best, but being complex is liable to get 


Reel. 


out of order. The plain imported reel is very 
good. The reel is used for the purpose of car- 
rying the line safely, and to allow of rapid ex- 
tension or drawing in of the line. 
RODS.—Fishing rods are made of vine, bam- 
boo, hazel and_ hickory, of various lengths and 
fashion. The butts are frequently made of ma- 
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ple, with bored bottom. Rods for travelers are 
made in joints. A perfect rod should taper from 
end to end, be tight in its joints, and uniform- 
ly pliable, not bending in one place more than 
another. Have arod for each kind of fishing. 
The rods should be ringed to guide the line from 
the reel; and when screwing the joints together 
attention should be paid to the rings to see that 
they run regularly on the under side of the rod, 
so thatthe line will not get twisted. If the joints 
of the rod shrink in dry weather, moisten a lit- 
tle to make them adhere better. Varnish the 
rods once in 2 or 3 years with copal varnish, or 
else with india rubber dissolved over a slow fire 
in linseed oil; either preparation preserves the 
rods. When re-varnishing, scrape off the old 
surface before putting on the new. A single- 
handed fly rod ought to be 12 to 15 ft. long, 
and as light and elastic as possible; a trout rod, 
for trolling with minnow, about the same length, 
but stronger; a rod for worm fishing, the same; 
while a pike rod ought to be strong, stiff, and 
as straight as adart, and 14 ft. long; the rings 
through which the line passes ought also to be 
of good size and strong, and the fewer of them 
on the rod the better. 

SINKERS AND SWIVELS.—The ordinary plain 
sinker is of lead, round, like a pipe-stem, and 


swelling out in the middle, with loops of brass 


wire on citherend to attach the line. The weight 
is from +0z. for trout, to 2 lbs. or more for sea- 
bass and porgies. The swivel-sinker is similar to 
the plain one, except that instead of loops, there 
are swivels on each end to attach the line. This 
prevents the line from twisting and tangling. 
In trolling, swivel-sinkers are indispensable. ‘The 
slide-sinker, for bottom-fishing, is aleaden tube, 
which allows theline to slip through it when the 
fish bites. This is an exceilent arrangement, as 
one can feelthesmallest bite. whereas, in the oth- 
er case, the fish must first move the sinker before 
you feel him. Split shot are sometimes put on 
trout lines in place of a sinker. Independent 
swivels are useful in some kinas of fishing, to pre- 
vent the entanglement of the line. 


Baits. 

REMARKS.—Fish take sucb bait as the chang- 
ing seasons produce, and will not at one time of 
the year bite at the same bait which they will at 
another; in spring and autumn, worms may be 
used all day long, and night too; but in sum- 
mer, worms must only be used early and late, 
morning and evening. An earth-worm is the first 
bait the angler looks out for, and may be used 
for certain kinds of fish, with the certainty of 
hooking something. When baiting with a worm, 
the hook should be put in close to the top of the 
worm’s head, and then passed carefully down, 
gently working the worm up the hook at the 
same time. Not more than } in. of the worm 
should be left hanging over the hook. To scour 
or starve these worms, and get rid of the earthy 
matter they contain, they must be placed in damp 
moss, not soddened with water, but only damp. 
In creeping through the fibres of the moss, they 
compress and empty themselves. They grow 
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almost everywhere except in sandy soils. The 
common white grub is used in trout fishing. 
They are found in fresh-plowed earth, and under 
old stumps, decaying foliage, etc. The grass- 
hopper is good for trout in his season. The trout 
or salmon spawn will attract trout quicker than 
any other bait, but it is not always to be had. 
Caterpillars, flies, locusts, beetles, etc., are good 
for trout. 

FLY, Natural. — Fishing with living flies, 
grasshoppers, ete., which are found on the banks. 
It is practiced with a long rod, running tackle, 
and fine line. When learning this system of ang- 
ling, begin by fishing ciose under the banks, 
eradually increasing the distance until you can 
throw your live bait across the stream, screening 
yourself behind a tree. In rivers where weeds 
grow so as almost to check the current, fish where 
the stream runs most rapidly; in throwing your 
line into these parts, do not entangle it among 
the weeds. Draw out only as much line as will 
let the fly touch the surface; and if the wind is 
at your back, it will be of no material service to 
you in carrying the fly lightly over the water. 
In such places the water is still, and the bait 
must be dropped with no more noise than a liv- 
ing fly would make if it fell into the water. 
Keep the top of the rod a little elevated, and 
frequently raise and depress it and move it to 
and fro gently, that the fly by its shifting about 
may deceive the fish. The instant the bait is 
taken, strike smartly, and if the fish is not so 
large as to overstrain and snap the tackle, haul 
it out immediately, as you may scare away many 
while trying to secure one. Wasps, hornets, and 
bumble-bees are good baits for dace, eels, roach, 
bream and chub; they should be dried in an 
oven over the fire, and if not overdone, they will 
keep along while. 

FLY, Artificial.— These should be made to re- 
semble, in form and color, the natural fly; but 
for hiding the counterfeit, and also to hide the 
hook, add to it an unnatural quantity of legs 
(hackles), which move with the movements of 
the fly; these make it impossible for the fish to 
discriminate between the natural and the artifi- 
cial fly. The points to keep in view are size, 
shapeand color. Flies are made of gréen, brown, 
or yellow silk, and should be coated with a col- 
orless, waterproof wax, made as follows; Bur- 
gundy pitch, 120 gr.; white resin, 60 gr.; tallow, 
20 gr.; reduce the rosin and pitch toa mixed 
powder and put them into an oven, and when 
quite melted add the tallow, stirring thoroughly 
for several minutes; then cool, and it is ready 
for use in 12 hours. The following table will be 
useful in making artificial flies: 


HACKLE FOR LEGS 


COLOR. | “AND WHISKERS. 


BODY. 


Very dark green... 


Dark green sewing silk, 
lightly waxed with col- 
orless wax. : 


Green:.. 


Brown. | ‘* Fiery,’’ or cin-| Dark orange sewing silk, 
namon (not clar-| well waxed with cob- 
et) browm........ bler’s wax, and then 

drawn tightly between 
the finger and thumb. 

Yellow . Golden yellow sewing 


silk, lightly waxed 
with colorless wax. 


The single rod for artificial fly fishing should be 
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11 to 18 ft. long, light and flexible, and one eas- 
ily wielded. Swing the rod back without effort, 
so as almost to describe a circle round the head, 
and when the line has reached its full extent 
behind you, throw it forward, taking great care 
in the movement. In order to acquire a good 
style of throwing, and a correct eye for meas- 
uring distances, practice at first at ashort length 
only, without a fly on the line, and when you 
can throw to a moderate range one fly may be 
put on and practiced with; and as expertness 
Is gained, 2 or 8 may be employed. It is a good 
plan to fish in rapid streams, until dextrous in 
casting the fly. When casting, drop the fly 
lightly onthe water. On perceiving a rise, throw 
the fly above the spot, and let it drop down the 
stream, and directly the bait is taken strike 
quickly. When you have hooked a fish, run 
him down the stream, play him cautiously, keep 
his head up, and draw him by gentle force to- 
ward you. Keep the back to the wind, and if 
the sun is shining stand with your face to it, 
that your shadow may not be cast upon the wa- 
ter. If the day is calm, keep away from the 
brink. The best time for fly fishingis when the 
day is overcast and gloomy after a beautiful 
clear night, or when a light breeze agitates the 
stream; and if the wind is from the south or 
west and the water turbid from recent heavy 
rains, it is all the better. Keep your fly in mo- 
tion that it may appear to be a natural one. 
GROUND BAIT, Natural.—Ground baiting is 
an essential part of angling, as success in bot- 
tom or float fishing cannot be expected unless 
proper means for drawing the fish together are 
resorted to. The object of throwing bait into 
the water, is to collect the fish to one spot, and 
then use a superior bait on the hook. When 
oing to use earth worms, throw in for ground 
Bait thosethat are unscoured, and fish with those 
well scoured. For small creek fish, mix bran 
and clay together into lumpsthesize ofan apple; 
place grubs in the middle and close the clay 
over them. It is useful in a still reed hole, or 
slight eddy. Or take the crumb of white bread, 
soak it in water, and squeeze it almost dry; add 
bran, and work them up together until like clay. 
Brewer’s grains are serviceable, but must be 
fresh. Grubs, worms,the toughest parts of crabs, 
lobsters or clams, may be thrown in without 
taking the trouble of working them into balls 
or clay, if the water is still; but if fishing in a 
stream, such a system is injurious, as they are 
carried away and draw the fish from the spot. 
GROUND BAIT, Artificial.—1. Salmon roe is 
an excellent bait for trout. The roe of large 
trout or salmon trout is just as good. These 
are tempting baits for many fresh water fish. 
Fishermen preserve it as follows: Ist, put it in 
warm water, not hot to seald; then separate the 
membraneous films; rinse it well in cold water, 
and hang it up to dry. The next day salt it 
with 2 oz. salt and } oz. saltpetre to 1 Ib. roe. 
Let it stand another day and then spread it to 
dry. When it becomes stiff, put it in small pots, 
pouring over each some melted mutton tallow. 
—2. The English are famous for paste buics, 
some of which are made as follows: Shrimp 
paste is made from shrimps, being prepared as 
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the salmon roe. Wheat, rye, barley and other 
grains, soaked in water and then boiled in milk, 
are good baits for small fish in still water. Soft 
bread and honey, kneaded together, is a good 
bait. Grated cheese, worked into paste with soft 
bread, honey and saffron, are frequently used. 
Tallow chandler’s scraps, fresh scalded to sepa- 
rate the slimy particles, the particles then mix- 
ed with clay and bran, are a good ground bait. 
It is only good when fresh made. 

LIVE.—The live bait must have a No. 3 or 4 
hook passed either through its lips or the flesh 


Mode of Fixing Live Bait. 
beneath the back fin; in the latter plan care 
must be taken not to touch the backbone, or the 
bait will die. Ifthe live bait seeks the weeds, it 
must be stopped, and should it become sluggish 
a good shake of the rod will stir it up. Usea 
float with live bait, as the length of the line ren- 
ders it difficult to heave the bait in mid-water 
at a proper depth without. 

SECRET. — The following secret arts are in- 
serted to gratify curiosity, but are not recom- 
meuded,andsome of them are prohibited by stat- 
utory law: 1. Put oil of rhodium on the bait.— 
2. (Chinese Method.) Take Cocculus Indicus or 
Indian hemp; pulverize; mix with dough, and 
scatter it over the water.. The fish will seize it 
with avidity, and turn belly up on top of the 
water, and may be easily gathered, and if put 
into fresh water will be as lively as ever. — 3. 
Take for bait a handful of rela apple blos- 
soms ; put them in a glass jar or bottle, with 1 
gill rum; cork the bottle tight, and stand in the 
sun for 8 or 4 hours; then take 3 pt. water from 
a place where fly-trap grows, in quag-moss, 
around a fresh water pete saturate the bait 
with the liquid several hours before using. — 4. 
Take the juice of a smallage or lovage and sat- 
urate any kind of bait. — 5. Get over the wa- 
ter at nightwith alight and adead fish that has 
been smeared with the juice of the stinking 
gladwyn. The fish will gather around in great 
numbers and may be easily scooped up. 

TROLLING. — Generally practiced at mid-wa- 
ter, and includes spinning with a live, a dead, or 
an artificial bait. When neither fly fishing nor 
bottom fishing can be practiced, trolling can be 
resorted to. The fish taken by any sort of troll- 
ing in rivers are pike, perch and trout. Trolling 
is divided into 8 parts: Sinking and roving, 
trolling with gauge and snap-hooks, and spin- 
ning. Sinking and roving is practiced with a 
live bait: a minnow or a loach for the common 
trout or perch; bleak, gudgeon, dace, or roach 
for pike or large trout. The best bait for all 
sorts of trolling is the gudgeon. The rod should 
be a long bottom one, with a good winch, and 

repared plaited silk trolling-line. For foot- 
ine, 1} yds. best gut. The link to which the 
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hook is tied should be of fine gimp, if pike are 
sought for; but gut, or three-twisted hairs, will 
do for trout and perch. The bait must be lively, 
and placed on the hooks carefully. Allow the 
bait to swim here and there, generally at mid- 
water; but in deep places, deeper, drawing itu 
gently to the surface now and then, letting it ani 
again, and guiding it to the best looking spots. 
Snap-baits are used when pike do not feed with 
voracity. The rod used must be short and stiff; 
the punt-barbel rod is the best. Snap-baits are 
two-fold, one which does not spring when you 
strike the fish, and the other which does. The 
first named consists of 8 hooks, 2 large ones, tied 
back to back, with their barbs pointing different 
ways; and one smaller, tied on atthe top of the 
shanks of the others, and pointing straight out 
from them. The spring-snap is used with dead 
bait; it requires deep insertion in the bait to 
allow the spring to act, which it will not do with- 
out some resistance. Spinning is a dashing, kill- 
ing method, and requires muscular exertion. The 
best spinning rod is of East India mottled cane, 
14 or 16 ft. long, well ringed, with ascrew winch, 
requiring no winch fittings. With this, salmon 
and large trout can be trolled for in deep and 
wide waters. In narrow streams, spin with a 
small portion of line out, and avoid casting, the 
length of the rod allowing the bait to be dropped 
noiselessly where wished, and to spin according- 
ly. The baits should be of the brightest min- 
nows and gudgeons; the hooks of bright steel 
color, and whipped on with light-colored silk, 
waxed with white wax. Artificial spinning bait 
kill fish more or less successfully; but they are 
inferior to the natural bait. A smmail sail boatis 
used, with an attendant to manage the boat. 
Live, or an artificial bait may be used. A stiff 
rod and reel, with the same tackle as before de- 
scribed, and no sinker, is requisite. The boat 
should move gently, and the line drag far in the 
rear. With artificial bait the fish is hooked in- 
stantly. If you use live bait, be careful in deter- 
mining when the fish has gorged it; give him 
several minutes after he has seized it. On seeing 
the bait, a pickerel will generally run off with 
it, and will then stop to gorge it; the sign that 
he has swallowed itis apeculiar slackening of the 
line, which experienced anglers understand. But 
if he has gorged the bait, he will soon start off a 
second time, and sometimes will stop and start 
off the third time. In these cases,never be ina 
hurry. When convinced that he has taken down 
the bait, draw a tight line, and strike. If he is 
large, play with him until he is exhausted, or 
you may lose him. The difficulty of taking a 
pickerel from the hook may be obviated, in a 
measure, by gagging. For this purpose anglers 
provide themselves with prepared sticks of vari- 
ous lengths. If the hook is swallowed, open the 
stomach in the middle, cut away the hook, and 
unslipping the knot that holds the gimp, draw 
it out that way rather than through the mouth. 
WINTER CATCHING. — 1. On the clear ponds 
in the North, when frozen over, fish are caught 
as follows: The fisherman, armed with a hatch- 
et, or ax, or mallet and hatchet, goes upon the 
ice when the sun is shining, and the fish, lying 
close up to the ice, sunning themselves; whena 
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smart blow of the mallet stuns them so that a 
hole can be cut in the ice, and the fish taken out. 
If put in fresh water again they recover. — 2. A 
plan practiced on the Western lakes in winter 
consists in having asmall house, built on run- 
ners like those of asled,in which is placed a 
stove, while in the floor a small aperture is left, 
through which to drop the lines. Holes are cut 
in the ice, the houses are moved over them, and 
the fishermen sit by a warm stove while drawing 
in the fish. 


‘VARIETIES OF FISH. 


BLACK BASS. — This fish is peculiar to the 
Western lakes and streams running into the great 
rivers of the West. It resembles the sea-bass, 
but is not black. There are several varieties— 
some bottle green on top and some with broad 
stripes aroundthem. They harbor in deep holes 
in summer, shooting out into shallows at times, 
after small fish. The best bait is the minnow or 
chub, to be caught in their vicinity; and if for 
big fish, use tolerably large bait. The black 


bass is prized by the angler on account of his 
gamy qualities and excellence as food. The fol- 
lowing are the ways of fishing: Stil/ fishing, so 


Black Bass. 


called because the fisherman remains station- 
ary, either in an anchored boat or upon the 
shore, is the most common way. A moderate- 
ly stiffrod is used, 12 feet long. The further 
the bait from the boat, the better. A. stron 

line and reel are used. The hook should be tie 

on single gut snell. If fishing with cork and 
bobber on the line, measure the depth of water, 
and place the bobber so that the bait will be 1 
ft. from the bottom. A light sinkeris necessary, 
placed 1 ft. above the bait. When the bass sees 
the minnow he darts for it, takesitin his mouth, 
and carries it 5 or 6 ft. before he overcomes the 
force of the rush. When he stops, he shifts the 
minnow about in his mouth until he gets it 
head foremost, and then proceeds to swallow it. 
As soon as he gets the minnow swallowed, he 
will start to swim off. When the angler sees 
that a fish has struck his bait, give him line un- 
til he stops, and when you see he has stopped 
nibbling and is moving off, make a quick strike, 
which can be done so that if you don’t hook the 
fish the bait will not move more than a foot, and 
if you miss the fish the first time the chances are 
that he will take it again. If fishing without a 
bobber, after you see that the fish is not hook- 
ed, let the bait settle to the bottom, and the fish 
will think he has killed the minnow, and nine 
times out of ten he will go for him again. — By 
Artificial Flies. Fishing for black bass with 
artificial flies, by trolling or casting, is consider- 
ed the most scientific way, as the tackle is finer 
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and more skill is required to handle and land 
the fish. The act of casting requires practice 
and skill. In trolling with flies use the same rod, 
line and reel as for still fishing. Use a single 
gut leader. The gut should be one size finer 
than salmon gut, and the leader should be in 
length 1 ft. shorter than the length of your rod 
down to the reel. A small brass swivel should 
be used to connect the leader with the line to 
keep the leader from twisting, and 2 B shot split 
and placed on the leader about 1 ft. from each 
end. The body of the fly should be nearly as 
large round in the thickest part as an ordinary 
lead pencil. The brightest flies should be placed 
at the upper end of the leader, for bright flies 
attract the bass, and your lower lines, following 
in quick succession, are the ones on which the 
fish are usually caught. When hooking a fish, 
take time in getting him in, for, in doing so, you 
save the fish, and, if there is another fish near, 
the chances are that he will take one of the re- 
maining flies. Keep the fish on the spring of the 
rod, ant do not let the line slack. 
BLACKFi§H.—Found in the bays from Cape 
May to Cape Cod. Striped bass tackle and soft 
shell clam bait, are used; but he will often bite 
at the large salt beach worm. Look for him 
on rocky bottoms; he will not bite well during 
a thunder storm, nor in dull weather. 
BLUE-FISH.—Abound in the waters of Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut. The 
tackle consists of a large hook, attached to an 
ivory or bone imitation of asmall fish. In the 
absence of this gear a common cod line, with 
a piece of red flannel wound round the cord 
close to the heel of the hook, so as to forma 
cylinder hase in diameter, will answer. A quick 
working boat is necessary, and at least a 5-knot 
breeze, for the fish are taken by trolling. Throw 
the line overboard, and make fast at the stern 


Blue-Fish. 

of the boat while under full headway. The 
hook will drag near or on the surface of the wa- 
ter, and the blue-fish will snap at the bait. When 
he gets on, pull in, and be sure you keep a taut 
line all the time. Ifyou succeed in getting him 
into the boat, hit him overthe head with a club, 
for he has teeth, and has been known to bite. 

CARP, or TENCH. — Requires strong tackle; 
a light quill float, a short leader of gut, and a 
light-colored worm, a brandling being better 
than an angle-worm. Fish on the bottom, or 
near it. He is a very shy fish; bait the spots the 
day before fishing, by throwing in bread-crumbs, 
chicken-entrails, or lumps of dough. 


CAT-FISH.—A fresh water bottom fish, found 
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in streams and ponds; easy to catch. Procure 
tackle strong enough, using a hook according to 
the size of your game. A single or double gut 
leader is necessary. Minnows, pieces of fish, 
shad-roe, worms, toasted cheese, insects, pieces 
of meat or liver, chicken’s offal, attract the cat- 
fish. The proper hook is the Limerick salmon, 
from No. 1 to 5, according to the size of fish. 
They do not bite vigorously, but perform a se- 
ries of nibbles. They are plentiful in mud bot- 
toms, above dec ad in coves of theriver. 
The largeones are often taken by trolling with 
artificial squid or fly. The time for fishing cat- 
tish begins in April, and lasts until cold weather. 

COD AND HADDOCK. — Bait each hook, of 
which there should be 2 on the line, with a 
whole clam, and let the line run out till the 
sinker strikes the bottom; then haul in about 3 
feet, and hold the line between the thumb and 
forefinger. When you feel a sharp pet jerk 
the line up and haulin. Keep the fish bearing 
upon the line all the time. May and June are 
the best months; and the laterin the season the 
farther out to sea you must go. — Rock Cod. If 
you do not succeed in deep water, run in near 
the rocks; anchor, or make fast the painter of 
the boat to some buoy which marks a sunken 
ledge, and you may catch rock cod. They are 
fine fish for the pan or chowder-pot.—Cod Net. 
The cod keeps near the bottom of the sea, and 
the net is made about 3 fathoms wide; ordinar 
seine twine is used. One edge of the net is 
weighted to keep it on the bottom, the other 
edge buoyed by hollow balls of glass ; the net 
is set with anchors at each end, left out over 
night, the same as a trawl, and hauled in at the 
first opportunity. The mesh used being large, 
the small and unmarketable fish will not be tak- 
en at all, and the expense of procuring bait and 
the disagreeable job of baiting trawls avoided. 

DRUMFISH.—A very large fish, and is some- 
times caught when fishing for blue-fish or bass, 
and unless you are expert and he is very small, 
he will teach the necessity of taking extra hooks 
and leaders when fishing. 

EELS. —Bobbing.—There is good sport some- 
times in bobbing; but the eel is not muchliked 
on a hook, from his habit of twining the line, 
and the slime he leaves on the fingers when han- 
dled. He is found especially in muddy bottoms. 
Bobbing for eels is very amusing night sport. 
String worms on threads, by running a blunt- 
pointed long needle through them from head to 
tail. When enough strings are threaded, tie 
the ends together, and then fold them intoa reg- 
ular hank, like a hank of yarn, and double and 
treble, until 3 in. long. Through themiddle tie 
a stout cord, to the bottom of which is around 
dipsy. Over this last the two endsof the bunch 
(which should be about the size of a boy’s fist 
hang. Anchor the boat on the muddy flats of 
a river, at high tide, or lean over the bank of a 
creek or river at a muddy bottom, and drop in 
the bob and sinker. Presently asharp pull is 
felt. Draw up into the boat, or on the bank. 
The eel has his teeth entangled in the thread, and 
cannot let go until he is in the boat, or on the 
bank. To grasp an eel on the hook, place the 
second finger on one side of him, and the first 
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and third on the other, 1} in. from his neck; - 
then, by pressing the fingers together he cannot 
move, and you may take the hook from his 
mouth, and throw himin your basket. — Potting. 
Eels are caught in rivers, in baskets or pots, to 
which access is easy, but retreat difficult, where- 
in have been placed small fish, or some flowers 
of the elder tree, and in bucks, which are large 
baskets made on the same principle, fitted to a 
frame-work, and at suitable periods and conve- 
nient states of the water, lowered therein, when 
the eels run into them on their downward pas- 
sage to the sea, or when seeking a new loculity. 
—Spearing. Eels are taken by spearing them 
while they are lying singly on the bottom, or in 
clusters imbeded in the mud. The instrument 
used is called an eel-spear, consisting of 6 or 8 
prongs of flattened iron, the edges of each prong 
notched and fastened to a long pole. It is then 
plunged into the mud and quickly withdrawn, 
andthe ecls retained between the prongs.—Snig- 
gling. The line must be of plaited silk or whip- 
cord, and instead of a hook a stout worsted 
needle should be fastened by its middle to the 
line. A large worm, tough and well scoured, is 
the best bait. When baiting the needle thrust 
its point into the worm’s head, and draw it 
through the body of the worm until the latter 
completely enshrouds it. When sniggling car- 
ry the line on a winder in hand, and search for 
the fish near flood-gates, wharves, bridges, piles, 
holes in the banks of rivers, ponds and canals, 
in ditches, and among osiers and willows. Put 
the bait into the lurking holes with a stick hav- 
ing a forked head, and when the bait is taken 
give the fish a few seconds to gorge, and then 
strike smartly, which will cause the hook to fall 
across his stomach; then hold the line fast and 
pullit toward you. 

FLOUNDER.—An odd-looking fish, his belly 
being on one side and his back on the other. 
His feeding ground is the soft mud of the bot- 
tom, near to bridge spiles and docks, and is 
sometimes found on bass grounds; feeds on the 
spawn of fishes and on muscles and insects. The 
time for fishing is in the spring and fall. In 
summer his flesh is soft and unwholesome. He 


Flounder. 
will bite at almost any thing used in salt water 
for bait. Use any kind of tackle. A small hook 
is necessary, No. 8 being the usual size. 
GARFISH.—Called often the garpike, havi 


' » lone hony snout armed with teeth. No hoo 
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will enter his snout. The best thing when the 
are around, is to go somewhere else. To catch 
him, prepare a bunch of thread and horsehair, 
which dispose of around the live bait, loosely 
but firmly. Pull out suddenly on the bite, and 
the chances are that the gar’s teeth will be so 
entangled that he will drop on the bank. 
HALIBUT.—A deep sea fish, taken by fishing 
schooners, principally on George’s Banks and 
off the coast of Nova Scotia, with hook and line. 


Halibut. 
MACKEREL.—If so fortunate as to fall in with 
a school of mackerel, abandon all thoughts of 
eod, haddock and perch. If you strike the 
school, occasionally heave over refuse fish or 


Mackerel. 
clams, cut up fine, to keep them near the boat. 


Bait the jig with salt pork, and sink it only 2 or 
8 ft. They bite quick and snarp. Haul them in, 
swing them over the fish tub with a jerk, and 
they drop from the line without further assist- 
ance. Catch them as fast as you can, or you 
will not catch them at all. 

MULLET. — Always fish on the bottom for 
these, with a small hook and any moderately 


strong line. They require no skill, and the coars- 
est and cheapest tackle will answer. 
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perch belong to this family. Perch fishing is 
pretty sport. A strong lineand a stout pole are 
not required, and you will rarely, unless with a 
big fellow, have occasion to use the reel. He is 
a quick biter. The bait may be small minnows, 
shrimps or worms. Great numbers are taken 
in rivers from the first hour before the flood of 
tide to the hour after, just outside of the chan- 
nel grass, with a bow line made with a whale- 
bone, which is kept near the bottom bya dipsy. 
Each end of the bow is furnished with 2 or 3 
hooks, set on 4 or 5 in. of gut, and baited with 
worms. From May to July is their best season, 
and the hook is a Limerick trout, from 2 to 5 
in size. Perch are gregarious, and in the win- 
ter, when frosts and floods have destroyed the 
beds of weeds, they congregate in pools and ed- 
dies, and are then to be angled for with great 
success from 10 to 4 0’clock, at the edge of the 
streams forming such eddies. 

PIKE AND PICKEREL.—The varieties of this 
fish are numerous. Besides the true pike, there 
is the pickerel, and in the West and Southwest 
the muskallonge. Then there is a fish known 


Pike. 
on the Ohio and its waters as the salmon, but 
properly called the pickerel. The pike and pick- 
erel are fond of shady places, and in summer 
frequent parts of the stream near where the 
pickerel weed grows. In winter they get under 
rocks or stumps, or convenient holes, and can 
be taken then with small live fish for bait. Pick- 
erel are caught near the mouth of some small 
stream emptying into the river. The fall is the 
best time. In the hotsummermonthsthey sel- 
dom bite except on avery windy day. Pickerel 
fishing in the spring is sometimes successful, 
though the fish are notso good. In more North- 
ern waters they are sometimes taken as early as 
August in good condition. The tackle used is 
a 10 ft. rod, with a reel, and some 50 or 60 yds. 
of flax line, protected by the hook with gimp or 
wire. The Limerick or Kirby salmon hook is 
used; the size is Oto 5. In arunning stream 
the sinker and float will be necessary. The bait 
should be a small live fish or frog, or the hind 
leg of a frog, skinned. In using live bait do not 
draw the line too guick. The bait, if properly 
impaled, will be lively. Inexperienced anglers 
may take this movement for a bite; but when 
the bite comes there is no mistaking it. When 
using live frog bait, pass the hook through the 
skin of the back or belly, or the back muscle of 
the hind legs. The live frog is generally used 
on the top of the water; if not, let him rise oc- 
casionally to take air. When the pickerel has 


PERCH.—-Tbe white, veMlow, black and red | seized the bait, give him time to swallow it, and 
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Sometimes he will hold it in his 


plenty of line. 
On 


mouth and play with it before gorging. 
bringing him to land be careful of his teeth. 

RED EYE. —A Western fish, looking like a 
cross between the striped bass and sunfish, with 
a red spot in his eye. He is taken after the man- 
ner of perch (which see); he is good at all seas- 
ons; his haunts are under banks and beneath 
overhanging bushes. 

REDFISH. — Found southward of Cape Hat- 
teras, as far as Pascagoula, and occasionally in 
Delaware Bay and on the New Jersey coast; 
length from 1 to 4 ft. He is like silver in color 
but becomes darker when out of the water. Just 
in front of his tail fin isa black or brown spot, 
bordered with white, which has given him the 
name of the “Branded Drum.” Histime of biting 
is from March until January, except far south, 
where he is taken all the year. He is caught 
with a stout hand lineand cod hook, with shrim 
bait or tly of fish, and may also be taken wit 
rod and reel. 

RED-HORSE. — A species of soft-fleshed fish, 
sought after in spring, when he swarms in the 
Western waters. He will not bite well at that 
time, and is taken by spearing. He may be 
caught with a worm, by fone fishing, in the 
autumn months, but is bony and not prized. 

ROACH.—A silver-sided, handsomefish, small, 
and considered poor eating; taken in most of 
the rivers in the eastern part of the Northern 
States, in the same manner as sunfish. He will 
bite well at small lumps of dough. 

SALMON.—Confined to Maine, California and 
Oregon, and some of the Western lakes. The 
time of taking is from April to July, and they 
are treated either to the fly, worms or minnows. 
A heavy rod anda large reel are needed, and 
from 300 to 600 ft. of line. A swivel sinker and 
eedar float are used, when fishing with live bait, 


Salmon. 


and hook No. 0,1, 2 or 3, Limerick, with strong 
leader of twisted gut, 3 to 6 ft. in length. For 
fly fishing, use a swivel instead of a swivel sink- 
er, and no float. For worm fishing, put on the 
worm head first, and leave 4 in. of the tail; 
throw it gently in the current, draw it up quiet- 
ly after it has floated down, keeping the bait in 
motion. Keep a tight line when he bites, but 
do not strike too soon; allow him to gorge, then 
strike sharply. If the bite should be only a 
sudden jerk, pay no attention to it; wait, and he 
will call again ; if he does, look sharp. Let him 
have line enough as he goes from you, but as he 
returns reel up. Keep him clear of stumps and 
rocks; draw him gently to shore; and then put 
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the hook of the gaff in his gills and land him. 
SEA BASS.—Well known to all. Take about 
80 ft. stout hemp line, with 2 or 3 No. 1 Kirby 


Sea Bass. 
hooks, and a dipsy weighing 11b. This, with 
hard clams, well salted for bait, and a pair of 
old gloves, to keep the hands from being chafed 
by hauling on the line so much, completes the 
outfit. 

SHEEPSHEAD. — Has a smutty face, banded 
sides, and a queer mouth, not unlike a shcep’s. 
To capture him, requires a strong cord } in. in 
diameter, 20 to 50 yds. long, a heavy sinker, a 
stout blackfish hook, and either soft shell clam, 
with the shell on, or small rock crab, and fish 
near the bottom. There is a fresh-water sheeps- 
head, caught at times in the lakes, but he is 
worthless. 

STRIPED BASS, or ROCKFISH.—They delight 
in rocky shoals. When the sea is agitated cast- 
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= ee 
Striped Bass. 


ing for them from the rocks with rod and reel, 
and menhaden bait, is more exciting than ang- 
ling for any other fish. The rod and tackle re- 
ar is the sume as for salmon, with a hook 
rom No. 0 to 8. The bait is minnow, shiner or 
shad-roe, and when in the bays or mouths of 
rivers, shedder crabs, shrimp and shad-roe in 
their season. In boat-fishing in still water, use 
a cedar or large cork float, but in fishing at the 
bottom of dams or in swift currents, have no 
float and no other sinker than a plain swivel. 
Manage them, in striking and taking, like the 
salmon, They can be caught by trolling, with 
either squid or spoon bait or minnow. 
SUCKERS.—There are many different species, 
and some of them will not bite at any bait. The 
kind that does not bite, is sometimes taken with 
awire slip noose. The regular trout tackle and 
hooks are used, and worms for bait, though he 
will bite at shad-roe in the spring. They suck 
in the bait, and thus nibble at the hook. They 
are not lively when pulled up, and uoless they 


are cooked immediately their flesh grows soft. 

SUNFISH.—Several varieties. An extempor- 
ized rod, of length according to the place, a light 
line, a No. 7, 8, or 9 hook, and a lively worm or 
a grasshopper, are all that is necessary. He lies 
in holes under banks, and in tolerably deep wa- 
ter. His spines protect him from larger fish, 
and he is quite fearless and handsome. 


Sunfish. 

TROUT. — Caught in the numerous running 
streams of the United States, and varies in color 
and size. Black trout are found in sluggish, 
muddy streams, and do not belong to the spe- 
cies. The time for taking trout is in the spring 
and summer. The finest are taken in May and 
June. They bite bestin March and April. Fly 
fishing is the most interesting mode in summer. 
The rod should be light, and the line made of 
hair, or silk and grass. The fly should be placed 
on a length of gut, or a single light hair. Fish 
with the face to the sun; stand as far from the 
strean) as possible; always throw your line from 
you; never whip it out. The best time of day is 
early in the morning or just at sunset. The line 
should be half as long again as the rod. It 
should be thrown up stream, and let the fly 
gradually float down and fall into the eddies 


where the fish are apt to retreat. 
fullinto the stream naturally and lightly, and 
raise it gently aud by degrees. Only a part of 


Let your line 


the line shuuld be in the water. If bushes in- 
tervene do not rustle them, or make a noise. 
The usual length of a rod is 14 ft. 


The bottom | 
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of the line, unless light hair, should be strong 
silkworm gut. The size of the hook will de- 
pend upon the flies. Nos. 4 and 5 are used for 
worms and beetles, and7 to 9 for small flies. If 
the flies are too small, put two on the hook. The 
largest and best trout lie in shallow water, faced 
up stream, or else near the surface. They are 
found on the shady side of the stream. Grass- 
hoppers and other small field insects are used 
with success when worms fail. Worm fishing 
for trout is practiced with caution. After arain, 
when the water of the brook is a little riley, 
trout can be caught veryrapidly. A-single split 
shot will generally be enough to sink the line, 
unless the stream is rapid. The rod should be 
of bamboo, 16 to 20 ft. long, and the line short- 
er than therod. Keep the pointof the rod above 
bait, steadily following it, as the bait drags along 
the bottom. When the fish takes the bait, do 
not let him run with it, but keep a steady hand. 
Do not jerk, but play gradually with him. If 
the day be clear, and the stream shallow, wade 
up the stream, throwing your line far up, and 
letting it come gradually towards you. Bottom 
fishing with blue-bottle flies is practiced as fol- 
lows: Use a silk or fine hair line, with gut lead- 
er, and a small quill float. Hook No. 10 is about 
the proper size. You will wantone or twosplit 
shot on the line. Fill a glass bottle with the 
common blue-bottle fly found on fresh horse or 
cow dung. Bait the hook with two of these flies, 
and let it sink nearly to the bottom. This kind 
of fishing is practicedin July and August. When 
the fish has taken the bait, play him towards the 
top of the water. Do not let him tangle your line 
in weeds. The fin of a trout, or rathersmall fish, 
is sometimes used as a bait fortrout with success. 
It is dropped and roved, as with a minnow or 
fly. The following are the different varieties of 
trout:—Brook. Too well known to need descrip- 
tion.— Black. This seems to be the same as the 
brook trout, modified by its dwelling-place, 
which is pouddy streams and ponds. Then there 
isthe Salmon. It has a finer flavor than the lake 
trout. For all of these fish you want a heavy 
rod, and spoon-bait or revolver. You troll for 
him, or you can use the large minnow. The line 
must be stout. Manage the fish as in taking any 
other salmon, for a member of the salmon fam- 
ily heis—Lake. Found in a few lakes in the 
Middle and Northern States, and differs from 
the Mackinaw trout. It is blackish, with gray 
spots, body comparatively short; its back fin 
has a sinuous margin, and its length is 2 to 4 ft. 
Mackinaw.—Dark-gray above, of a light ash- 
gray or cream-color on chin, throat and belly ; 
back and sides having many lighter gray, brown, 
or dirty white spots; breast and belly-fins yel- 
owish; teeth, gums, and mouth of a purplish 
tinge; length 2 to 5 feet.—Hulbo. Has a forked 
tail, dusky back, yellowish belly-fin ; all the oth- 
er lines palish pe and grows from 2 to 4 ft. 
long. It is to be taken after the fashion of the 
lake trout. The best time for taking the com- 
mon trout is from Aprilto August; or, if it be 
mild weather, as early as March. 

' WEAKFISH.—Sometimes called wheatfish, and 
sometimes squeteague; has an even tail, speck- 
led hock and sides, one or more sharp, long front 
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teeth in the lower jaw, and yellowish ventral 
fins; found in salt or brackish waters, in New 
York, Connecticut and Massachusetts; bites at 
shrimp and shedder crab, and is to be caught 
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with the same tackle and in the same manner as 
the striped bass. They will be found in rather 
deeper water, farther from shore, and more in 
the eddies. 


ee 
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REMARKS. — Until within a few years, the 
English custom of having a coxswain in every 
boat propelled by several oarsmen, was not 
adopted in America. Instead, the oarsman who 
had the best “ head ?}—who was the coolest lead- 
er and conimander—was denominated the “cap- 
tain;” while the most powerful and capable 
oarsman, giving time to the rest, was called 
“stroke-oar.” Frequently, but not always, these 
two positions were combined in the same man, 
and the fashion still largely prevails, except in 
eight-oar practice and regular races, where the 
English coxswain has become firmly established. 
This result simply exhibits the influence of the 
superior English method and style, after several 
international contests had occurred. Our in- 
structions, therefore, will be found to largely foi- 
low English authorities, which will account for 
the frequent allusion to the coxswain. 


CANOEING, 

CAPSIZING, To Prevent.—Take a strip of lin- 
en drill, duck, or strong calico, 12 or 14 in. 
wide, and the length of the gunwale; sew the 
edges close, forming a bag; fill with cork shav- 
ings ; sew the ends up, and give 2 or8 coats of 
oil paint (white). Lash one on each side of the 
canoe, on the outside, below the gunwale, and 
above the water line. 

ENTERING THE CANOE.—Step into the mid- 
dle, with your face to the bow; then steady the 
body, and gradually stoop into the seat till the 
hands saeh the sides; quietly extend the legs 
and keep the body uprsht in the centre. Like 
precautions are necessary on leaving the vessel. 


PADDLING. — Grasp the paddle firmly and 


Paddling. 


The hands should be at an easy 
distance from each other, with backs upper- 


decisively. 


most, The biade should enter the water close 
to the side of the canoe, and be drawn back as 
far as the length of the arm will allow. The 
canoe then shoots forward in a straight course. 
A slow, steady stroke is the one by which the 
best work can be achieved. Hurry and fuss are 


| to be avoided. In a cruise, greater progress is 
made by taking things quietly, than by exert- 
ing too much at the beginning. 20 miles is a 
fair day’s work. In propelling the blades of the 
paddle must take a circular direction, not going 


Manner of Holding the Paddle. 


too deep in the water. A little practice will 
give regularity of strokes; after that you will 
steer, turn and stop by giving one blade a little 
more work than the other. 


RowIna. 
BOATS. — Every boat must have a bow, a 
stem, a stern, a rudder and a rowlock for each 
oar or scull. The diagram represents an or- 

dinary river boat, and the oar. 


2 Boat. 
1, Cutwater, or stem; 2, the bows; 3, the midships; 


4, the stern; 5, the rudder; 6, the rowlocks; 7, the 


seats, or thwarts; 8, stern-sheets; 9, fore-sheets. 
Loom. Shank. 
Oar, or Scull. 


ENTERING THE BOAT. — Step in with your 
face to the stern; place yourself nearly in the 
centre, and take your seat quietly on the thwart, 
which should be firmly fixed. Thus you will 
sit square, and swing back and fore in the line 
of the boat’s progress. Have the stretcher ad- 
justed to allow the oar to clear the knees. Keep 
the button inside the thole. Grasp the oar with 
the thumb above the handle, the inside hand 
grasping the loom just where the rounded part 
joins the square or wider part, with the thumb 
beneath. You are now ready for the stroke— 
body upright, shoulders square, elbows to the 
sides, arms straight, and head bent slightly for- 
ward. 

FAULTS.—Catching Crabs. Falling back from 
the seat, through not taking hold of the water 


Handle. Blade. 
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in the attempt to ay ade eanatr the Body over 
nd of the Stroke. 


the Oar at the Prevents 


Catching Crabs. 

shooting of the arms and_ body simultaneously 
forward.—Jerking. A fault to which men who 
are powerful in the arms are liable; instead of 
throwing the body gradually back, and thus par- 
tially pulling by their weight, they depend upon 
the muscles.—Not Keeping Time. Not putting 
your oar into the water at the same time as the 
stroke-oar; an effectual bar to rowing in concert. 
—WNot Keeping Stroke. It is not doing work at 
the same time as the stroke-oar. It is the most 
destructive fault that can be committed; for the 
speed of the boat must depend upon the simul- 
taneous effort of its crew. The pull should com- 
mence the moment the blade is properly im- 
mersedinthe water.—Rowing Round. Vhis arises 
from not entering the water deep enough at 
the first. The rower feels that he iat not sufli- 
cient resistance, and consequently deepens water 
with an oar, forming a portion of a circle, and 
brings the flat part of the blade perpendicularly 
to'the water, tending to drag the boat down.— 
Slacking Arms Too Soon. Decreases the power 
of the stroke, and causes an impedimentto rapid 
progress; this habit is generally accompanied by 
feathering the scull before it is out of the water, 
or allowing the boat to carry it along. In the 
former you add to your labor; in the latter you, 
to a certain extent, stop the boat. Light boats 
are apt to cause these faults. The remedy is, to 
dip the scull deeper atthe commencement of the 
stroke; but the same faults are also committed 
in ordinary boats.—Throwing Up Water. This 
must be avoided, asit is creel annoying.— 
Capping the End of the Oar with the hand has 
a very awkward appearance.—Rowing with a 
Round Back. A.common fault, and considera- 
blelossof poweristhe consequence. 

FEATHERING THE OAR.—Bringing it out of 
the water in.a flat ZaA 
or horizontal po- = 
sition, by dropping 
the wrists smartly 
at the end of eac 
stroke. 

LANDING. — If 
the tide favors, 
bring the boat in ‘ Af 
a rather slanting Feathering Positions. 
direction toward the landing. In landing on 
the sea-shore where there is a swell, more care 
must be used. Watch for a smooth sea, then 
give way to the shore. The bowman should 
jump ashore with the painter and then pull the 
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boat well up out of the reach of the surf. 

LAUNCHING.— When there is a swell, and the 
boat is large, 2 should get into the boat with their 
oars; the others, equally divided, lay hold of 
each side of her gunwale, entering the water with 
her and forcing her head to the sea. They must 
not ail jump in until fairly afloat, for if she were 
to ground and ship a sea, the probability is that 
her head would be turned, and the next sea cap- 
size her. 

MEETING AND PASSING. — In meeting, the 
boat going with the tide or stream must get out 
ofthe way. Ifthe boats are close to each other 
the sculls are usually unshiyped and laid flat on 
the water (shifted out of the rowlocks and al- 
lowed to drift on one side) till the boats have 
passed. In going in the same direction, or passing 
a boat in the water, the sculler who passes the 
other boat must take the side farthest from 
shore and nearest to the middle of the stream. 
If the other boat is a distance from shore, this is 
not necessary. Whatever way a boat is going, 
avoid a collision, and keep clear of the sculls of 
other boats. When one boat is crossing the wa- 
ter, and another is going with the tide, the one 
crossing should be allowed to pass, and the boat 
which has the assistance of the tide should hold 
astern. 

PULLING. — Catch hold of the var as it is— 
hands about 4 in. apart, one being at the ex- 
tremity,and train both thumbs under the handle. 
Hold the oar tight, and when getting forward 
do not shift the hands, but let the knuckles and 
back of the hand turn with the handle, so that 
when you are forward as fur as you can, a per- 
son sitting and looking straight at you would 
only see the back of your hand on the handle. 
When you have pulled the oar through the wa- 
ter, and your hands are well home to your body, 
the oar will feather naturally. Sit well forward 
on theseat. The length of the stretcher must 
be according to the length of legs. Press the 
ball ofeach foot fair against the stretcher, heels 
together and toes out. Open the knees in com- 
ing forward, and throw the body forward with 
aspring. Reach down between the legs to clear 
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Rowing Pair-Oar Outrigger. 


the top of the stretcher. Take care, when reach- 
ing forward, to put the oar into the water where 
you reach to,and not bring the oar back before 
you put itin. Dash ‘the oar in lively, and pull 
as hard at the beginning as at the end of the 
stroke. Pull the oar well through the water 
from beginning to end. The blade of the oar 
should be the same depth in the water all 
through the stroke, and the hands kept the same 
height. Do not shirk at an pe of the stroke. 
One man rowing mild, = eaving an unfair 
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quantity of work for the rest, brings them into 
a bad state. Row the oar home close to the 
body, by throwing the shoulders back and bring- 
ing the elbows straight behind you. The handle 
of the oar should be at last a little below the 
chest, close to the navel. Feather the oar low 
incoming out of the water, and bring it out 
clean without throwing up water on the next 
oar. Bring the outer hand and handle a little 
tothe side; by this means the oar is longer in 
the water, and more work is done at the last 
part of the stroke. It is a bad thing to go too 
far back. A crew may be strong, and each man 
pull well, but if they do not k2ep time, it is one 
pulling against the other. 

SEA ROWING.—The oar must be held firmly. 
The whole art consists in the crew moving back- 
ward and forward (called ‘“swinging’), and 
laying hold of the water, avoiding pulling in the 
air with foree when there is a trough or interval 
between two waves, and avoiding a heavy wave, 
which has a tendency to dash the oar out of the 
hand. This requires practice, and the steersman 
or coxswain should watch for the high waves 
and warn his men. He should take care to cross 
the roll of the sea as much as possible, so as to 
avoid being struck on the side of the boat call- 
ed “the counter,” which would swamp her or 
knock the oars out of the rowlocks. In this 
kind of rowing the raga of the oar is not 
attempted, but merely pulled steadily, strongly 
backward, and then pushed forward in the row- 
locks. To pull up sharp, the order is, “Hold 
water,” or “Hold up all!” If passing close to 
the piers of a bridge, a vessel at anchor, or any 
obstruction, the command to prevent the oars 
touching it is, “Mind your oars, bow side,” or 
“stroke side.” With these words the crew is 
conducted, adding the number of the man when 
giving personal orders. 

STEERING.—Every 8-oared boat usually has 
acoxswain or steersman, who is of lighter build 
than the average oarsman. Take your seat on 
the aftermost thwart, in the middle. Sit up- 
right and easy, with the body prepared to swing 
forward with the motion of the stroke. Cross 
the legs and bring them close under, so that the 
feet will rest on their outer edges, and the knees 
be well apart. Take the yoke lines, one in each 
hand—a turn of the lines round the hands, and 
pulled taut. There are loops made in the yoke 
lines for the thumbs, which can be used; but al- 
ways tie the lines together in front, so that in 
ease of a lurch, the yoke lines will not slip over- 
board and tow astern. The hands may rest on 
the gunwale, with the fingers outside andthumbs 
inside; this will help steady the boat, and a turn 
of your wrist will slacken or tighten the yoke 
lines; or the hands may be held in the lap. At 
every stroke ease slightly forward with the lift 
of the boat, but do not bob backwards and for- 
wards. The coxswain pulls the line on the side 
he wants the boat to go. If steering a straight 
course,take as amark an cbject, such as a tree or 
chimney; if there is a turn in the river, keep the 
course straight for the point in the water where 
the boat will turn, keeping wide of the corner. 
Do not jam the rudder hard up suddenly; the 
‘beat’s head should be brought round gently. 


The coxswain has the direction of the crew, and 
the few words of command must be remember- 
ed. When the men are in their places he asks, 
“Are you all ready ?”’ and then says, “Row on 
all.” ‘To decrease speed, he says, “ Row easy, 
or “bow side.” At the order, “Easy all,” every 
one stops. This order should be given as the 
crew are coming to the end of a stroke. 


SCULLING. 


REMARKS. — Sculiing, is using both sculls at 
once, one by each hand. There is no difference 
in the action of sculling from rowing, except 
that in the latter the oarsman pulls one oar with 
both hands, and in the former he pulls a pair 


Sculling. 


of shorter oars one in each hand. But there is 
a marked distinction in some minor points. 
The oarsman does not sit in the centre of the 
boat, while the sculler sits exactly in the middle 
of the thwart. The seuller should sit low in the 
boat, with his stretcher perpendicular to give 
his feet a purchase. His speed when in good 
form is from 80 to 40 strokes a minute; the av- 
erage is about 82 or 83; except in sudden spurts, 
it is impossible to keep up the higher rate. In 
a match the great difficulty is to keep the course 
and avoid obstructions. Familiarity with the 
boat and the sculls comes with practice. 

ENTERING THE BOAT. — The boat is placed 
in the water sideways, and not end on, with its 
head against the stream or tide. Get in and sit 
in the middle of the thwart, and get the outside 
scull in position by placing the handle through 
the rowlock from the outside, and drawing it in- 
board till the button is within the thole pins; 
next, do the same with the inside seull. The at- 
tendant will then take hold of the end of the 
blade of the inside scull, and, holding it close to 
the water, gently push off. 

FAULTS.—A bad sculler may be known when 
he does not straighten his arms before him, and 
keeps two convex, instead of the outside wrists 
bent; when, after the shoulders have attained 
full reach, he puts his hands forward by a sub- 
sequent motion, thus getting the body forward 
without the arms. The opposite error is, when 
he extends the arms without a simultaneous bend 
on the part of the shoulders, which is getting the 
arms forward without the body. An imperfeet 
sculler catches the water with unstraightened 
arms, and slackens the tension of the pull, and 
weakens uniformity of work; hangs, before dip- 
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ping downwards to begin the stroke, and in cip- | by moving the seat a few inches to right or left 
ping does not cover the blade up tothe shoulder; | without shifting the feet from centre of stretch- 


rows round and deep in the middle, with hands 
high, and_ blades still sunken after first contact, 
and curves his back forward or aft; rocks when 
he should be steady, and holds one shoulder 
higher than the other; prematurely slackens the 
arms, and cuts short the end of the stroke; 
doubles forward, bending over the oar at the 
“feather,” and brings the body up to the handle 
of the oar, instead of pulling the oarto the body; 
the feather is consequently shivered out while 
work may yet be done; he has an ungainly and 
exhausted look when he holds the head between 
the shoulders, instead of erect; rolls backwards 
with an inclination toward the inside of the boat; 
turns the elbows at the feather, instead of bring- 
ing them sharp past the flanks; looks out of the 
boat instead of straight before him, causing a 
roll of the boat; and, finally, throws up the water, 
instead of throwing it well aft at the lower angle 
of the blade. 

LANDING.—In landing, bring the boat along- 
side by holding water with the inside and pall: 
ing with the outside scull; always have the boat 
with its head against the stream or tide. 

PASSING. —If not using the sculls, let them lie 
flat on the water. In cases of meeting or pass- 
ing other boats, if you are sculling with the 
stream or tide, get out of the way; or take the 
outside, unless there is plenty of room between 
the boat passing and the shore; if the boats are 
close, lift the sculls out of the rowlocks and let 
them lie alongside in the water. 

PULLING. — Seated well in the centre of the 
boat, the stretcher fixed, the legs extended, the 
sculls shipped and lying flat on the water, the 
boatman grasps the sculls and prepares for busi- 
ness, as follows: Bend the body so that the head 
is well on the knees; extend the arms straight 
and well forward, with the sculls a correspond- 
ing distance behind; dip them well and pull; 
let the dip of both sculls be of equal depth. The 
young sculler’s first difficulty is that the sculls 
seem longer than they need be, and the body is 
not perfectly straight. One scull is apt to go 
higher than the other, which can be remedied 


er. A slightly oblique position is obtained, 
amd the hands worked clear of each other. 
The end of the pull does not take place till the 
elbows are brought to the top of the hips and 
the hands towards the chest. The body is thrown 
back by pulling; the sculls as they leave the wa- 
ter, feather, and prepare for the return of the 
sculls for the following stroke; done by bending 
up the wrists, while the backs of the hands are 
turned toward theforearms, which offers the least 
resistance to the water and brings youaguin into 
position. Stroke after stroke the same series of 
actions proceeds, till it becomes as easy to row 
as to walk. 

TURNING.—In turning a boat much art is re- 

uired. When the inexperienced tries for the 
first time to turn round, he will find both hands 
havea tendency to go the same way. The diffi- 
culty is overcome by practice. In turning a boat 


| in the water, pull with one scull and back with 


the other. One scull must be reversed, its round- 
ed face towards the sculler while he pushes it 
from him, at the same time that he pulls sharp- 
ly with the other until the boat’s head is turned 
round in the direction intended. When the 
boat is righted, both sculls should be pulled to- 
gether, a little extra pressure being given to the 
side which has been haclang water. 

RULES. — 1. Take the whole reach forward, 
and fall back gradually a little past the perpen- 
dicular, preserving the shoulderssquare and the 
chest developed at the end. 2. Catch the wa- 
ter and begin the stroke with a full tension on 
the arms at the instant of contact. 8. A horiz- 
taland dashing pull through the water immedi- 
ately the blade is covered, without deepenin 
in the space subsequently covered. 4. Rapid 
recovery, after feathering, by an elastic motion 
of the body from the bips, the arms being thrown 
forward straight simultaneously with the body, 
and the forward motion of each ceasing at the 
same time. 5. Equability in all the actions, 
preserving full strength, without jerking, isola- 
ted movements. 
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REMARKS.—Local prejudices rule in all parts 
of the world; and the rig, size and model of a 
yacht, are defined by the custom of the waters 
in which it is to be sailed. Iron yachts are most 
lasting, and have more accommodation than 
wooden ones of the same tonnage; but they are 
more affected by temperature, being extremely 
chilly in cold, and uncomfortably hot in warm 
weather. Their compasses are liable to error, 
and their bottoms require constant cleaning. 
The combination system of wood and iron _af- 
fords nearly equal advantages with regard to 
space and accommodation with those possessed 
by iron yachts, and presents none of the draw- 
backs enumerated. For bays, sounds, harbors, 
and inland tidal waters, the yacht should be of 
a shoal model and centre-board principle, and 


usually the sloop or cat-boat rig. For ponds 
and small lakes it should be of good beam, light 
draught and small sail, on account of the fre- 
quency of puffs of winds from unexpected quar- 
ters. For outside work, or in places where the 
tidal currents are strong, or the wind sweeps 
across the water for miles, the deep keel model, 
with schooner or cutter rig, will be the better 
boat. But even on this question there are dis- 
agreements. The following are the different 
kinds of yaents in use: The Cutter has 1 mast 
and 4 sails, viz.: Mainsail, maintopsail, foresail 
and jib. Some smaller crafis have larger jibs 
and no foresail. — Dandy-Rigged Yacht, or 
Yawl. Differs from a cutter in having no boom 
forthe mainsail, which can be brailed up by a 
rope passing round it. She has a mizzen-mast. 
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standing in the stern, which sets a sail called a | roomy. It is an easily managed boat.—Schoon- 


mizzen, and which is stretched on a horizontal 
spar projecting over the stern. This style is 
more safe for a yacht, as the boom in ordinary 


wo. 
Deck Plan of Cutter. 

1, bowsprit; 2° bowsprit shrouds; 3, stem; 4, bow- 
sprit bitts; 5, fore-hatchway; 6, windlass, with pitts; 
7, foresheet-horse (an iron bar passing from side to 
side); 8, mast; 9, channels; 10, main-hatchway; 11, 
companion and binnacle; 12, tiller for rudder; 13,cabin 
Skylight; 14, rudder-head and case; 15, taffrail. 
cutters is liable to sweep persons overboard, 
and the sailcan be taken in quicker by brailing 
it up. — Hatteener. Has 2 sails, a foresail and 
mainsail, of a triangular shape. Each has a 


spar standing from deck to peak of the sail, and 


Yawl, or Dandy-Rigged Cutter. 


a boom at the bottom like acutter. This rig is 
adapted for narrow waters. — Lugger. Used by 
fishermen and smugglers, and is a handy ves- 
sel when managed with skill; but luggers are 
difficult to maneuver by the ordinary means. — 
Mainsail and Foresail. This rig is adopted in 
open boats which are broad in the beam and 


er Rig. It hasa mainsail, maingaff, topsail, fore- 
sail (or fore-spenser) and jib. Occasionally it 


Mainsail and Foresail Rig. 
has a third sail, called ajigger, raised on a light 


spar at the stern. A schooner has 2 masts, a 
standing bowsprit and jib-boom, and oceasion- 
ally arunning bowsprit. Schooners are fore-and- 
aft or square top-sail. The former have a main- 
sail, main-gaff-topsail, foresail (or fore-spenser ) 


a ~ 

Schooner Rig, with Sprit Sail. 
fore-gaff-topsail, fore-staysail and jib, while the 
latter carry a square-topsail and top-gallant-sail 
on the fore-topmast. The square-topsail schoon- 
er carries asquare-topsail and top-gallant on the 
foremast. It is the perfection of asailing yacht of 
large tonnage; but requires a competent captain. 
aa crew. — Lugsail. Spritsail, etc. For small 
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Lug Sail. 
open-decked yachts, the lugsail and spritsail, the 
spritsail-and-foresail, and the balloon-foresail are 
the general styles of rig. All areintended for ex- 
perienced handling, and are much in use at 
Abhi doc wi A single sail in an open boat 
is usually a lugsail, and is controlled with com- 
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parative ease. The lugsail brings the boat well | tionary for a short time in some known place, 
round in tacking, because that a portion of the | make it fast with a clove hitch around both arms 
sail is before the mast in sailing close-hauled, | at the crown, and lead it along the shank of the 


while the boat rigged with aspritsail only has 
its canvas abaft, and needs to he aided by put- 
ting out an oar to leeward in bringing her 
round. For a small crew or asingle man the 
lugsail is preferred. 

BALLAST. — Broad, shallow yachts need 
less ballast than deep, narrow ones. Large 
pisces of iron and tanks of water are used as 

allast. For bay and harbor sailing and 
short cruises, there is nothing better than 
canvas bags of sand. As a rule, sailing boats 
and smallyachtsare “trimmed by the stern;” 
that is, the bow is slightly elevated from 
the water, the boat being pressed by the po- 
sition of its ballast, deeper into the water 
at the stern than at the bow. 

CASTING ANCHOR.—On the anchor and its 
appurtenances rests the safety, often, of all on 
board. Every yacht 
over 25 ft. in length 
should be fitted with 
8 anchors, or at the 
very least, 2. If 3 in 
number, 2 of them 
should be nearly of 
same size, and one 
small, called the 
“kedge anchor.” 
Tron cables are used 
in large ships, and 
manilla hawsers in 
small yachts. There 
are advantages in 
favor of a chain-ca- 
ble for small yachts; 
but, asa rule, pliable 
but strong manilla 
rope is the favorite. 
To cast the anchor, 
hoist the mainsail, 
and take the gaskets 
off the jib; see that the downhaul! is cast off 
and clear for hoisting; then heave 
away on the cable, by hand or 
windlass, if the yacht be large 
enough to need one, till the anchor 
is almost brokenout ofthe ground, 
or what sailors call, the cable, 
“up and down;” then, by means 
of the rudder, if in a tide-way, 
cast the head of the yacht in the 
direction you wish; trip the an- 
chor, and run up the jib as soon 
as it will draw. If there is no tide- 
way to act upon the rudder, then, 
before breaking out the anchor, 
hoist the jib; if desired to cast 
the boat upon the port tack, trim 
; the jib to port, and shove the 

Casting main boom well out over the star- 

Anchor. board quarter; and, when the boat 
has a good sheer, trip the anchor; when she has 
paid offenough, let go the port jib-sheet, and trim 
down on the starboard-sheet, and haul aft the 
main boom, and proceed on the way. — For 
Fishing. To drop anchor, to hold the yacht sta- 


CROWN 
Anchor. 


An Anchor Backed. 


anchor to the ring, to which attach it by a small 
piece of spun yarn or twine,which can be broken 
in case of necessity. When desired to get under 
way,and the anchor is found to be fouled, bring 
enough strain upon the cable to part the twine 
at the ring. — Grounding and Floating. If the 
packs takes the ground on any shoal, and is left 

y the tide, get out an anchor in the direction 
of the wind before the tide returns.—In a Gale. 
When caught in a gale, anchor before the yacht 
has been driven too near the shore or breakers. 
When everything is ready, bring the yacht to 
the wind, and let the sails shake in the wind’s 
eye; asshe gets stem-way, let go the best bow- 
er cava Penk care not to snub her too quick- 
ly, but let considerable of the cable run out be- 
fore checking her; then take a turn or two 
round the knight-heads, long before there is any 
strain, and be ready to give her cable as she 
needs it; get this turn round the knight-heads 
before thereis any strain, for, if it has been neg- 
lected, it will be too late, and the whole cable 
g° overboard, unless the yacht be brought up 

y its being fastened below. The first anchor 
bites, and the yacht seems to come head to wind, 
and hold, let go the second anchor, and pay out 
plenty of cable on both, keeping the strain equal 
on each. 

CHART, Use of.— Care should be taken to see 
whether the courses laid down to be sailed are 
magnetic ones; that is, with the variation of the 
compass allowed. There are charts where the 
variation of the compass must be allowed to 
make the courses true. Read all the notes upon 
the margins of a chart. Nearly all the charts of: 
harbors and the coast-line will be found with two 
scales of miles upon them; one marked statute 
miles, and the other nautical miles. A scale that 
marked statute miles means a mile of 320 rods 
of 163 ft. each, or 1,760 yds. of 8 ft. each, or 
5,280 ft.; while a nautical mile means the 60th 
part of a degree of the earth’s surface measured 
at the equator, which is about 6,086.4 ft. in length. 

COMPASS. — Familiarity with the compass is 
essential, and all beginners should learn to box 
it; that is, to commit to memory the names of 
the points. The following are the 82 points, 
each representing 11° 15’, or in all 360°. 

R. WOREEL. «.. 05.00 soe » walla ass N 
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8. North, north-east............+.. N. N. E. ed. The influence of iron disturbs the direction 
4, North-east by north........... N. E. by N. of the magnetic needle, according to the extent 
Bi NORPHBAGT: 5. -j.ccccostscares ess N. E. and position of that metal. 

6. North-east by east........ ..... N. E. by E. COMPASS, To Steer by.—The periphery of the 
7. East, north-east ............006 KE. N. E. circular casing in which the card revolves should 
Sy aah DYNO. cscivecect cose sens EK. by N. be marked plainly with a perpendicular black 
OS TDARUDD sccsssseesctvanaasiactioncdis E. line; this line shouid, by moving the compass- 
10; Mast by south:......sc2s0s+0 00002 K. by 8. box, be brought to bear in a direct line with the 
11. East, south-east ..............0. HE. S. E. keel of the yacht, and the box secured in that 
12. South-east by east.............. S. E. by E. position. ovethe helm to bring the point on 
DOs DOUTEMEASD ss ccsces cc cctssauee si S. E. the compass-card opposite to this black mark 
14, South-east by south...........5. E. by S. on the compass-box, and, having brought the 
15. South, south-east................ S:, §..E: point needed to this position, keep it there by 
1G; Bouth bY Cawbiisesscevcvsveren<: S. by E. moving the helm; this is called “keeping the 
i. ie UL Be Wl: SANS ceeeeeremeer eres S. vessel on her course.” 

Ss South Dy “wests sic. ssacesvacres S. by W. a 
19, South, south-west ............6 8. ee We Fire tals ae sits Pieaiiak tuabeley 
20. South-west by south.......... S. W. by S 2. Stern. 18. Topmost-stay. 
21. SOUTH-WEST .......sssseseeeeee By W. 3. Tiller. 19. Runner and Tack- 
22. South-west by west........0.s0 S. W. by W. | 4, Anchor. le. 
23. West, south-west........::+..06 Wee. We 5. Cable. 20. Traveler for Jib. 
24, West by BOUUN: acc. siesccssarese W. by Ss. 6. Bowsprit. Pal le Forestay. 
25. WWE Deck soce sae aveaetincnacsneeene W. vk Bobstay. DIDTIAS bas ping Lift 
26. West by Hotthic.....2:....6000: W. by N. 8. Mast. 23. Lift Blocks. 
27. West, north-west.............0 Wael: OW. 9. Topmast. 24. Mainsheet. 
28. North-west by west............. N. W. by W. | 10. Truck. 25. Peak Halliards. 
20> NORTH=WHST:<sscceseuacssnsess N. W. 11. Vane and Spindle. | 28. Foresheet. 
80. North-west by north........... N. W. by N. | 12. Cross-trees. 29. Signal Halliards. 
31. North, north-west eee ceccecerces N. N. W. 13. Trussle-trees. 80. Companion. 
82. North by west... eeecccceccce : oeeeNG by W. 14. Gaff. 81. Forecastle. 

The number of points to which each course co- | 15, Boom. 32. Rudder. 


incides should also be learned. These are divi- 
ded into quarter points, to enable navigators to 
steer with accuracy. The needle of the compass 
does not always point to the north and south 
poles; at some places it points to the east and to 
the west. When the north point of the needle, 
or the N point on the compass card, points to 
the right of the true north, the variation is east- 
erly; but when the same points to the left the 
variation is westerly. Knowing the compass 
bearing of any object, its true bearing may be 


Cutter at Anchor. 

determined by applying the variation when east- 
erly to the right hand, when westerly to the left 
hand, the observer supposed to be placed in the 
centre of the compass, and looking towards the 
points from which the navigation is to be allow- 
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16. Topmast-shroud. 


JIB, To Reef.—If fitted with a bonnet instead 
of reef-points, bring the yacht to the wind, low- 
er away on the jib-halliards, and bowse on the 
down-haul, and lower the jib enough so as to 
bring the reef cringle down to the bowsprit ; 
then, if a bonnet, unlace and cast off, and if reef 
points, tie up the sail with them, and lash the 
outer clew to the bowsprit, and cast off the jib- 
sheet blocks, and hook the sister-hooks into the 
reef-cringle; hoist up the sail, and trim it. 

JIB, To Take in.—First bring to by the wind; 
but the jib can be taken in and furled, with the 
a in different positions. Stand by the jib- 

alliards, and have the down-haul well manned, 
also the lee jib-sheet; then, at the command, 
“Down jib!” or, “Let go the jib-halliards !” 
or, “Take in the jib!” the halliards are cast off, 
the lee jib-sheet eased off, and the down-haul 
bowsed upon, till the head of the jib is snug 
down to the boom, when it should be carefully 
belayed, and the lee-sheet again made fast, leav- 
ing alittle slack for furling. Then Jay out upon 
the bowsprit, on the weather-side, and pick up 
the sail from out to leeward, and furl it to the 
bowsprit by stops, or in any way arranged for, 
being careful, if the yacht is pitching much, not 
to be thrown over the bowsprit to leeward, if 
submerged in a sea; for the person is PG 
lifted by a sea that may reach only to the mid- 
dle, and, if care is not taken, pitched over the 
bowsprit to leeward. Having made everything 
fast, lay in, and set taut the jib-halliards, an 
belay them, and bring the after-clew of the jib 
amidships, by sorte taut on the starboard and 
port jib-sheets, and belaying them, and coiling 
down everything snug. 
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Manner of Tying Knots. 
lead and the deep-sea lead, the former weighing 
7 or 8 lbs., and the latter about 25 Ibs. 

TWENTY FATHOM MARK. 


KNOTS, To Tie.— 
Simple overhand 
knot. 


—_ 
. 


. Chain knot. 
. Double-chain 


2. Slip-knot seized. knot. At 2 fathoms the mark is leather, 
8. Single bow-knot. | 35. Double running Oat Ee at ee Sy 
4. Squareor ruf-knot knot, with check | “ 5 P se white rag. 
5. Square bow-knot. knot. Bey 6 6 “ red rag. 
6. Weaver’s knot. 36. Double twist knot. | “ 10 eg se a leather with round 
7. German, or figure | 37. Builder’s knot. hole. 
8 knot. 38. Double Flemish 133 G Ss cs blue rag. 
8. Two half hitches, knot. at ae ss “« white rag. 
or artificer’s knet. | 89. English knot. ae) - . «red rag. 
9. Double artificer’s | 40. Shortening knot. "20 ae cs piece of cord with 
knot. 41. Shortening knot. 2 holes. 
10. Simple galley knot | 42. Sheep shank. The deep-sea line is marked in a similar man- 


11. Capstan or pro- | 43. Dog shank. ner to the 20 fathom mark, after which an ad- 


longed knot. 44. Mooring knot. ditional knot to every 10 fathoms is fixed in the 
12. Bowline knct. 45. Mooring knot. line, and between the 10’s a piece of leather; both 
13. Rolling hitch. 46. Mooring knot. leads have a hole in the end filled with soap, 
14. Clove hitch. 47. Pigtail worked on } so that when it strikes the bottom it may bring 


5. Blackwall hitch. 


the end of a rope. 


up asample of it, which adheres to the soap. 


. Timber hitch. 48. Shroud knot. LEAKS, To Stop. — Never neglect a leak, but 
- Bowlineon abight.| 49. A bend or knot | have it repaired at once. The pump should be 


. Running bowline. 
. Catspaw. 

. Double running- 
knot. 

. Double knot. 


2. Six-fold knot. 


. Boat knot. 
. Lark’s head. 


25. Lark’s head. 


}. Simple boat knot. 
. Loop-knot. 
. Double Flemish 
knot. 
. Running knot 
ahaaled. 
. Crossed running 
knot. 

. Lashing knot. 
2. Rosette. 


50. 


ol. 


used by sailors in 
making fast to a 
spar or a bucket 
handle before cast- 
ing overboard; it 
will not run. Also 
used by horsemen 
for a loop around 
the jaw of a colt 
in breaking; the 
running end, after 
assing over the 
ead of the animal 
and through the 
loop, will not jam 
therein. 
A granny’s knot. 
A weaver’s knot. 


LEAD LINE. — For the purpose of sounding, 


vessels are supplied with 2 lead lines, the hand- ! 


kept in order, and ready for use. To stop a leak 
pass a light sail over the bows, and bring it aft 
over the leak by means of ropes on both sides 
of the yacht. Leaks are more easily stopped 
on the outside, the pressure of the water forcing 
the canvas into the damaged part. When a leak 
is discovered the yacht should be put before 
the wind till it is secured. 

MAINSAIL, To Take in and Furl.—Bring the 
yacht close to the wind, and haul the main-sheet 
flat aft, and belay it carefully. Then stand by 
the throat and peak halliards, and, at the word 
“ Lower away,” ease away on each, taking care 
not to let the peak drop too fast, which causes the 
hoops to jam and the sail to stick, till the peak 
halliards are hoisted upon again to clear things. 
When the sail is down, make fast the halliards, 
and get along on the weather-side of the main- 
boom, and pick up the sail by what is called 
“ skinning it ;” repeatedly taking the canvas, and 
shaking it towards one, it is finally rolled up so 
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as to lay snugly on the boom, to which it should 
be fastened by gaskets. The main boom should 
then be lifted into a crotch, and the throat and 
peak hailiards hauled taut, and the main sheet 
again belayed, as it will have to be slacked to 
get the crotch under the boom, and every thing 
coiled up snug and belayed. 
REEF, To Put in a Mainsail.—Haul down the 
jib, bring the yacht to the wind, haul the main- 
oom chock aft, and belay the sheet carefully; 
lower away on the throat and peak-halliards till 
the reef-band is down lower than the main boom; 
then, by the reef pennant rove through the reef- 
cringle on the outer leach of the sail, bowse the 
foot out on the boom, and lash it fast by passing 
an earing through the cringle and around the 
boom by several turns, till the clew of the sail is 
fastened; then pass an earing from the reef crin- 
gle in the luffof the sail around the main boom 
in the same manner, and commence fastening 
the reef-points, either around the main-boom, or 
toan iron jackstay, fastened to the boom, or 
around the foot of the sail, according as the 
yacht may be arranged, making each knot a 
square knot. When the sail is half lowered, so 
as to get at the reef-band, etc., the yacht is kept 
head to sea and “hove to,” by placing the 
tiller towards the lee-side of the yacht, or what 
is called “ hard-a-lee,” where it is secured till 
the vessel is reefed, and started on her way. 
In reefing, haul out on the reef pennant first, and 
stretch the foot of the sail, and then lash the 
luff next, and fasten the reef-points last. When 
the points are tied, hoist away on the throat and 
peak halliards, and set sail. Take in a second 
reefiin the same manner as the first, except in 
first commencing to reef, two reefs can be tak- 
en in one by lowering the sail to the second reef 
band, and proceeding the same as in the first 
reef, except that the two extremities of the sail 
are lashed at the second reef-band cringles; and 
in tying the reef-points no notice is taken of the 
first reef points, but they are stowed with the 
rest of the sail to the bocm, and are not tied. 
REEF, To Shake Out.—Bring the yacht to the 
wind as for reefing, and unknot all the reef- 
points; then cast off the lashing at the luff, 


Reefed Sails. 


and, lastly, the earing at the end of the boom. 
RIGGING. —The sail-boat is sloop-rigged, with 
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or without a jib, but has no main boom nor gaff, 
the sail being kept up bya sprit. Her rig is as 
follows: One mast, with a mainsail, A, and a 
foresail, B; one mast, a sprit, 1, and a short 
bowsprit, 2. The mast has one shroud on each 
side, and a forestay to the stem, each set up by 
lanyards. The mainsail is hoisted by a main 
halliard passing through a hole, or over a sheave 
in the mast; have this hole or sheave above the 
shrouds, as also the hole for the fore-halliards, 
one hole above theother. The sprit fits into an 
eye at the peak of the mainsail, and intoa becket 
or snotter round the mast; large boats have arope 
to hoist and keep up the snotter. In small boats, 
the snotter, when wetted, sticks tight enough to 
the mast. The mainsheet works on a horse at 
the stern. The fore-halliards pass through a 
hole in the mast-head, and the foresail is laced 
to the forestay. The foresheets lead through 
holes in the knees. To set the sails, hoist the 
mainsail by the main-halliards chock up, or as 
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far as it will go, and then belay the main hal- 
liards to one of the cleats; catch hold of the 
peak of the mainsail, and double the mainsail 
round forward of the mast; put the upper end 
of the sprit into the eye, and shove the sprit up. 
This requires practice. In large boats there is 
a lashing to keep the eye from blowing off the 
end of the sprit. Put the lower end of the sprit 
into the snotter, and hoist the snotter up the 
mast till the mainsail begins to wrinkle from 
tack to peak ; then haul the mainshect taut and 
belay it till ready to start. The foresail is wrap- 
ped around the forestay; wntoggle the sheets 
and unwrap the foresail, then toggle onthe sheets, 
ship the ¢id/er, and the boat will be ready. The 
usual small sail boat is rigged without a foresail 
or jib, and the mast, to balance it, is set forward 
of the spot where it stands in the cut. It has no 
shroud or forestay, being shipped into a thwart 
running across the boat, and secured in a step 
below. It is set with more of a rake or pitch 
backward than is shown in the illustration. The 
beginner will soon learn the principles on which 
a boat tacks, how to jibe safely, reef the mainsail 
and the foresail, fit a reefed snotter, stow the 
sail and moor the boat, pick up moorings and 
come alongside. Sailing boats are usually fast- 
ened by a chain to a stone under water; when 
the boat gets under way, the chain is let go and 
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is then picked up again by a rope, one end of | bowsprit. — Gale with moderate sea. 'Three- 


which is made fast to the chain, the other to a 
iece of wood, called a buoy. To pick up this 
uoy the sails are lowered, and the boat runs at 

it; but usually the boat is taken to leeward, and 
at the proper distance is luffed up, so as to come 
head to wind, and stop as nearly as may be over 
the buoy. The beginner should go where he 
has plenty of room, taking out a buoy or piece 
of wood, and practice picking that up till he can 
measure his distance accurately. 

ROPES. — The ropes to hoist and lower sails 
are called halliards; there are other ropes, call- 
ed sheets, to haul in sails and make them stand 
to wind. In a yacht the mainsail has sometimes 
asheet on each side; and sometimesonly 1 sheet 
reeved through double blocks, which travel on 
an iron rod, called a “horse,” from side to side. 
Thejib has 2sheets, the star- 
board and port. The fore- 
sail has the same, except 
when it has but 1 sheet 
working ona traveler, like 
the mainsail. The topsail 
has 1 rove through a sheave 
at the end of the gaff, and 
a block at the throat of the 
gaff, and then down to a 
cleat on deck. Signal hal- 
liards pass through a small 
sheave in the truck at the 
end of the topmast. En- 
Topmast and Fore- sign halliards are reeved 

topmast Stay. through a small block at 
the peak end, and lead down to the boom. The 
other ropes, for support of spars, are called 

“standing rigging,” while those for sails are call- 

ed “running rigging.” 

RUDDER AND TILLER.—The rudder is a flat 
board, with a pole rising up on the side, fasten- 
ed to the vessel, on the top of which is fixed the 
tiller. In large vessels there are 2 ie fasten- 
ed to the tiller, carried through blocks on each 
side of the vessel, then brought back through 
blocks fastened onthe mizzen mast,and passed 
round awheel. The tiller passes through the 
rudder head, and is moved to right or left, term- 
ed moving the helm. When the tiller is moved 
to right (starboard) the rudder is forced in the 
water to the left (port). 

SAILS. —It is necessary to fully understand 
the sails to becomea thorough yachtsman. The 
illustration represents a yacht in full sail, run- 
ning before a light breeze. The sails are gov- 
erned and managed Py certain ropes, spars, etc., 
known as rigging. The quantity of sail carried 
by a yacht must vary with wind and weather, 
the build of the vessel, position of mast, number 
of persons aboard, and other circumstances. 
The following directions are good for a cutter 
yacht: Nice working breeze. hole mainsail, 

arge working topsail, whole foresail,and No. 1 
jib. — ee breeze. Whole mainsail, topmast 
oused, whole foresail, and No. 2 jib. — Strong 

Breeze. Single-reefed mainsail, single-reefed 

foresail, and No. 3 jib set on areefed bowsprit. 

— Strong squally winds and sea rising. 

Double-reefed mainsail, double or single-reef- 

ed forcsail, and No. 4 jib on a double-reefed 


( <a 


reefed mainsail, close-reefed foresail, and No. 6 
jib on close-reefed bowsprit.—Strong gale with 


Sails, Etc., of a Cutter. 


1, gaff topsail: 2,foresail; 3, mainsail: 4, tack brac- 
ing line; 5, peak line, or signal-halliards; 6, 7, 8, first, 
second, and third reefs; 9, reef ear-rings; 10, cringles; 
ll, balance reef; 12, anchor stock; 13, windlass; 14 
foresheet horse; 16, main hatch; 10, companion and 
binnacle. 


heavy sea. Trysail and storm jib, and bowsprit 
slung in. These gradations of wind must be 
judged by the yachtsman; experience is the 
only guide, and even that must give place some- 
times to foresight and mother wit. 

SCUDDING. — The most difficult steering of 
any; in rough water it is hard to keep the yacht 
upon her course; the seas will lift the stern out 
of the water, neutralize the use of the rudder for 
a moment, and cause the yacht to yaw; the 
speed changes und affects the rudder. When 
on the top of a sea, and all the sails full, the 
yacht will go fast; when she attempts to bury 
her head and kick up her heels, and becalms the 
jib and lower part of the mainsail, she will go 
slower. Inrunning before the wind, guard against 
“jibing” of the main boom. If the sea is bad 
and the yacht steers wild, tack down to lee- 
ward by hauling up the yacht a little toward 
the,wind on either tack, to bring it over the 
quarter, and then run before it for a distance, 
and by careful jibing bring the wind over the 
other quarter, and then proceed on. 

SIGNAL LIGHTS.—The lights mentioned in the 
following articles,,and no others, shall be car- 
ried in all weathers between sunset and sunrise: 

Steamships. — All steam vessels, under way, 
shallearry: 1. Attheforemast head a bright white 
light, fixed to show an unbroken light over an 
are of the horizon of 20 points of the compass ; 
fixed to throw the light 10 points on each side 
of the ship, from right ahead to 2 points abaft 
the beam on either side, and of such a character 
as to be visible on a dark night, with a clear at- 
mosphere, at a distance of 5 miles. 2. On the 
starboard side a green light, to throw a uniform 


‘and unbroken light over an are of the horizon 
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of 10 points of the compass ; fixed to throw the 
light from right ahead to 2 points abaft the beam 
on the starboard side, and of such a character as 
to be visible ona dark night, with a clear at- 
mosphere, at a distance of 2 miles. 8. On the 
per side a red light, to show a uniform, un- 

roken light over an are of the horizon of 10 
points of the compass; fixed to throw the light 
from right ahead to 2 points abaft the beam on 
the port side, and of such a character as to be 
visible on a dark night, with a clear atmosphere, 
at a distance of 2 miles. 
and red side lights fitted with inboard screens, 
projecting at least 3 feet forward from the light, 
to prevent these lights from being seen across 
the bow. 

Steam-Tugs.—Steamships, towing other ships, 
shall carry 2 bright white manhend lights ver- 
tically, in addition to their side-lights, to dis- 
tinguish them from other steamships. 

Sailing Vessels.—Sailing vessels, under way, 
or being towed, shall carry the same lights as 
steam-ships under way, with the exception of 
the white masthead lights, which they shall nev- 
er carry. 

Exceptional Lights for Small Sailing Vessels. 
—Whenever, as in the case of small vessels dur- 
ing bad weather, the green and red lights cannot 
be fixed, these lights shall-be kept on deck, on 
their respective sides of the vessel, ready for ex- 
hibition; and shall, on theapproach of or to oth- 
er vessels, be exhibited on their respective sides 
in time to prevent collision, in such a manner 
as to make them most visible, and so that the 
green light shall not be seen on the port side, 
nor the red light on thestarboad side. To make 
’ the use of these portable lights certain and easy, 
they shall each be painted outside with the col- 
or of the light they respectively contain, and be 
provided with suitable screens. 

Ships at Anchor.—Ships, whether steamships 
or sailing: ships, at anchor in roadsteads or fair- 
ways, shall, between sunset and sunrise, exhibit 
where it can best be seen, but at a height not 
exceeding 20 ft. above the hull, a white light in 
aglobular lantern of 8 in. diameter, so construct- 
ak as to show a clear, uniform and unbroken 
light visible all around the horizon, and at a 
distance of 1,mile. 

Pilot-Vessels.—Sailing pilot vessels shall not 
carry the lights required for other sailing vessels, 
but shall carry a white light at the mast-head, 
visible allaround the horizon; and also exhibit a 
flare-up light every 15 minutes. 

Fishing Vessels.—Open fishing boats and oth- 
er open boats, shall not be required to carry 
side-lights required for other vessels, but shall, if 
they donot carry such lights, carry alantern hav- 
ing a greenslide on the one side, and a red slide 
on the other side; and, on the approach of or 
to other vessels,such lantern shall beexhibited in 
time to prevent collision; so that the green light 
shall not be seen on the port side, nor the red 
light on the starboard side. Fishing vessels and 
open boats at anchor, or attached to their nets, 
and stationary, shall exhibit a bright white light. 
Fishing vessels and open boats shall not be pre- 
vented from using a flare-up light in addition, 
if considered expedient. 


4. The said green and, 
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SIGNALS, Fog.—Whenever there is a fog, by 
day or night, the fog-signals described below 
shall be carried and used, and shall be sounded 
at least every 5 minutes. Steamships under 
way shall use a steam whistle placed before the 
funnel, and not less than 8 ft. from the deck. 
Sailing vessels under way shall use a fog-horn. 
Steamships and sailing vessels when not under 
way, shall use a bell. 

SPEED, To Ascertain. — The rate of a ship’s 
sailing is measured by a log-line and half-minute 


glass. The line is marked with a knot for each 
mile. The real distance between each knot be- 


ing the 1-120 of a mile, since 4 minute is the 
1-120 of an hour, and the number of knots car- 
ried out while the glass is running out, will show 
the number of miles the vessel goes in 1 hour. 

SQUALLS.—If the sail is loose, and the boom, 
or lower leach of the sail, can move in a direc- 
tion parallel to the wind, the boat cannot be up- 
set by a gust of wind. Itis the flaws of wind 
caught by the sail that capsize a boat; and, if 
the wind that has force enough todo this could 
be “spilled” out of the sail, the boat would be 
relieved. To insure safety, the person steering 
a boat should never belay the sheet, but keep it 
in hand, so as to be able to slack it off gradu- 
ally, or cast it off at a moment’s notice. To do 
this, one turn should be taken round the cleat ; 
so that the sheet will slip under the force of 
a gust of wind, when the hand retaining it in 
place slackens it. If the whole sail points to- 
wards the wind’s eye, it no longer has anyeffect 
upon the boat. The sail then shakes in the wind 
exactly as a flag does from the top of a flag- 
staff. “Should the sheet be hauled aft, the sai! 
would be filled with wind upon one side ; and, if 
the wind had strength to overcome the gravity 
of the boat, capsize her. With boatmen who 
are practiced, the slacking of the sheet is seldom 
done; they obtain the same result with the rud- 
der by bringing the boat into the wind until the 
sail shakes, with the sheet still fast. The best 
thing in a sudden squall is to use a modifica- 
tion of both methods; slack off the sheet a foot 
or two, so that the sail, before it can fill with 
wind, will be at such an angle with the hull, 
that the shock upon the latter cannot be great. 
This gives command of the boat, and insures 

uicker movement of the hull and obedience to 
the helm, should a sudden change occur. Slack- 
ing of the sheet prevents the boat from going 
about on the other tack, should she be brought 
too suddenly to the wind. If the boat is well 
under command when the squall,is advancing, 
the method of steering into the wind’s eye may be 
adopted. In small sail boats, on ponds or arms 
of the sea, when a thunder shower is coming 
up, take the boat as quickly as possible toward 
the nearest land, unless inaccessible; in which 
case furl all sail and let go an anchor, paying 
out such scope of cable that the boat will ride 
easily ; the thunder gust can then do no harm. 
With an oar head the boat towards the coming 
blast, so that she will feel little of its force, and 
prevent dragging the anchor. Boats are often 
capsized by those on board scrambling to wind- 
ward when.a squall buries the lee gunwale in 
water. Should the boat at this moment be taken 
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aback by a counter squall or flaw, she will cap- 
size. The safest position is for all, except the 
helmsman, to sit down in the bottom of the boat 
near the centre, which increases the steadiness 
of the boat. 

STEERING. — The yachtsman should never 
neglect an opportunity of making himself a 
good steersman, which requires the eye of a 
hawk. He must thoroughly know his vessel. 
Different yachts demand different handling. He 
should always stand to windward of the tiller, 
to see the canvas and the direction of his course, 
so as to have more command over the vessel. A 
short, bluff-bowed, beamy yacht requires differ- 
ent steering from a long, sharp, narrow clipper; 
the former will quickly answer to the motion 
of the helm, while the latter will be longer. It 
is understood that when the rudder is placed at 
an angle of 35° to 40° with the line of the keel, 
it is in position to produce the greatest effect 
with the least diminution of speed. The nearer 
it is toa right angle, the more it tends to dimin- 
ish speed, and the less effective it is in turning 
the vessel. If the desired effect upon a vessel’s 
course is produced, the less helm given her the 
better. A yacht in perfect trim ought not to re- 

uire much helm. If she does, something is 

efective in the balance of sails, adjustment of 
ballast, or form of the hull as regards draught of 
water forward. In beating to windward the sails 
should be kept full, and yet the vessel sailed as 
near the wind as she can go. Every stronger 
puff than usual should be taken advantage of, to 
eat as far into the wind as practicable; and in 
coming about the yacht should be given the full 
benefit of her run up into the wind’s eye in 
stays, and no time lost in getting life into her on 
the other tack. A cutter-yacht is difficult to 
steer when sne has the wind well abaft the beam 
or dead aft, especially if there is a heavy quar- 
terly or following sea. This demands skill and 
judgment. The yacht will have a tendency to 
yaw wildly, alternately coming up in the wind 
and then falling off again. It is of the utmost 
importance that the steersman concentrate his 
attention, watching every variation inthe vacht’s 
course and every change in the wind. The fol- 
lowing are the rules for steering: 

Meeting. — If 2 sailing ships are meeting end 
on, or nearly end on, so as to involve risk of 
collision, the helms of both shall be put to port, 
so that each may pass on the port side of the 
other. 

Crossing. — When 2 sailing ships are cross- 
ing so as to involve risk of collision, if they have 
the wind on different sides, the ship with the 
wind on the port side shall keep out of the way 
of the ship with the wind on the starboard side, 
nc in the case in which the ship with the 
wind on the port side is close hauled and the 
other ship free, in which case the latter ship 
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shall keep out of the way. But if they have 
the wind on the same side, or if one of them bas 
the wind aft, the ship which is to windward 
shall keep out of the way of the ship to leeward. 

Sailing Ships and Ships Under Steam. — 
If 2 ships, one of which is a sailing ship and 
the other a steamship, are proceeding in such 
directions as to involve risk of collision, the 
raped shall keep out of the way of the sail- 
ing ship. 

Ships Under Steam to Slack Speed.—Every 
steamship when approaching another ship so 
as to involve risk of collision, shall slacken her 
speed, or, if necessary, stop and reverse; and 
every steamship shall, in a fog, go at a moder- 
ate speed. 

Vessels Overtaking Other Vessels. — Every 
vessel overtaking any other vessel shall keep 
out of the way of said vessel. 

WIND, Sailing Against.—Only good boats sail 
with the wind on the bow or before the beam, 
and then not when the wind is more than 4 
points before the beam, reckoning by the 32 
points of the compass, and to do that the sails 
must be well set. Suppose a boat with her head 
pointing to the wind; her sails will then flap 
about and tend to drive her astern. Now sup- 
pose her bow gradually turned from the wind : 
if the sails are hauled pretty flat, after a time, 
when her bow is 4 points or the 8th of a circle 
off from the wind, the sails will fill and she will 
move ahead. Having gone some distance she 
may be put about an go at a similar angle to 
the wind in the other direction, and will thus 
advance against the wind; this iscalled tacking 
or turning to windward. In sailing to wind- 
ward, the sails are hauled aft to an angle which 
varies for each boat, and is found by experi- 
ence. They should be kept properly full ofwvind; 
if empty, they are doing no good; if too full, 
the boat is off her course. A ruleis to keep the 
flag or vane just over the mainsail. Boats ought 
to carry aweather helm; that is to say, the bow 
should havea tendency to turn toward the wind. 
Putting weight in the bow makes the weather- 
helm stronger, putting it in the stern or increas- 
ing the head sails has the reverse effect. When 
the wind is on the starboard side of the vessel, 
she is on the starboard tack; when the wind is 
on the larboard, she is on the port tack; and 
when vessels meet, that which is on the star- 
board tack either keeps straight or luffs; that on 
the port tack gives way and passes to leeward. 
To sail with the wind on the bows, the boat 
must have a keel. In a sail boat this is made 
movable, sliding up and down within a well in 
the centre, and is called the sliding-keel or cen- 
tre-board. <A skiff may be made to tack by 
holding the flat blade of a scull deep in the 
water against the side of the boat on the lee- 
ward side. 
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REMARKS.—The dress should fit closely and 
yet insure freedom of motion. Neither skirts to 
coats nor full trousers should be worn. The 


| 


| 


wood of the skate shouid be hollowed, to adapt 
it to the ball of the foot. There are many va- 
rieties of skates; some are made with high 
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irons and some withlow; some with narrow and 
some with broad ; some with the bottoms of the 
irons at right angles with the sides, and some 
with a groove running lengthways through the 
bottom of the iron. For beginners, a low iron 
is best, and squarely ground. 

BEGINNING. — The first attempt is to walk, 
which becomes a sliding gait, done entirely on 
the inside edge of the skate. The first impulse 
is to be gained by pressing the inside edge of 
one skate against the ice andadvancing with the 
opposite foot. Todo this, bring the feet nearly 
together, turn the left somewhat out, place the 
right alittlein advance and at right angles with 
it, lean forward with the right shoulder, and 
move the right foot onwards, and strike the ice 
with the inside edge of the left skate, throwing 
the weighton the left foot. While thus in mo- 
tion, bring up the left foot nearly to a level with 
the other, and proceed a short way on both feet. 
Next, place the left foot in advance in its turn, 
bring the left shoulder forward, incline to that 
side, strike from the inside edge of the right 
skate, and proceed as before. “Repeat this mo- 
tion on each foot alternately. Some use a stick, 
but it is best to have the support of a com- 
panion. 
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FORWARD ROLL. or OUTSIDE EDGE.—Usu- 
ally considered the first step to figure skating; 
when once effected, the rest follows with ease. 
The impulse is gained as in the ordinary run; 
but to get on the outside edge of the right foot, 


sO is Tg 
Shee hes 
Outside Edge. 


the moment that foot is in motion, the skater 
must advance the left shoulder, throw the right 


Tie 
Ordinary Forward Roll. 


arm back, look over the right shoulder, and in- 
cline the whole person boldly on that side, keep- 

(2 ing the foot sus- 

Ra pended behind. 
On proceeding, 
bring the left 
foot past the in- 
side of the right, 
with a jerk, 
which produces 
an opposing 
balance cae the 
body; the right 
foot must then 
quickly _ press, 
first on the out- 
side of the heel, 
then on the 


Outside Edge Forward. 
inside; the left foot is placed down in front, 
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before it is removed more than 8 or 10 in. from 
the other foot; and, by striking outside to the 
left, giving a strong push with the inside of the 
right toe, the skater passes from right to left, in- 
clining to the left ae. in the same manner as he 
did to the right; then continues to change from 
left to right, and from right to left in the same 
manner.— The Cross Roll, or Figure 8, is done 
on the outside edge forward. This is only the 
completion of the circle on the outside edge, 
performed by crossing the legs and striking 
from the outside instead of the inside edge. 
To do this, as the skater draws to the close of 
the stroke on his right leg, he throws his left 
quite across it, causing him to press hard on the 


outside of the right skate, from 
which he immediately strikes, 
throwing back the left arm and 
looking over the left shoulder, to 


bring him well upon the outside Fg. 8. 

of that skate. By completing the circle on 
each leg the 8 is formed. — The Mercury Fig- 
ure is merely the outside and inside forward 
succeeding each other on the same leg alter- 
nately, by which a serpentine line is described, 
and is done with the force and rapidity gained 
by arun. When the run is complete and the 
skater on the outside edge, his person assumes 
the attitude of Mercury, having the right arm 
advanced and raised, the face turned over the 
right shoulder, and the left foot off the ice, a 
short distance behind the other, turned out and 
pointed. 

INSIDE EDGE BACKWARDS, or FIGURE 3.— 
This is formed by turning from the outside edge 
forward to the inside edge backward on the 
same foot. The head of the 8 is formed like the 
half circle, on the heel of the outside edge, but 
when the half circle is complete, the skater lonns 
suddenly forward, and rests on the same toe in- 
side, ane a backward motion, making the tail 
of the 8, is the consequence. At (i 
first, he should not ou him- x 
self quite so hard on the outside 
forward, in order that he may ; 
the more easily change to the Fig. 3. 
inside back. When the skater is able to join 
the ends of the 8, so as to form one side of a 
circle, then, by striking off in the same man- 
ner, and completing another 8, with the left 
leg, the combination of the two 8’s will form 
an 8. In the first attempts, the 3 should not be 
a 2 ft. long, which is acquired imper- 
ceptibly. 

OUTSIDE EDGE BACKWARDS.--The backward 
curve constitutes the base of all retrograde or 
backward figures. The position of arms and 
head is not the same as for the ordinary curve 
on the outside edge. When executing the out- 
ward retrograde curve the face must be turned 
toward the leftshoulder, Having completed the 
3, and being carried on by the first impulse, 
he continues his progress in the same direction, 
but on the other foot, putting it down on its out- 
side edge, and continuing to go backwards slow- 
ly. To accomplish this, after making the 8, 
and placing the outside edge of the left foot on 
the ice, he should at once turn his face over the 
right shoulder, raise the right foot from the ice, 
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and throw back the right arm and shoulder. If 
unable readily to raise that foot which has made 
the 8, and leave him on the outside of the other 
skate, he may keep both down, putting himself 

= in the attitude of 
being on the out- 
side only of one 
skate, and gradu- 
ally raising the 
other off the ice. 
When finishing 
any figure, the use 
of both feet back- 
ward has great 
convenience and 
beauty. Inthe 
Double3theskates 
a are brought from 

Pe the inside back of 
Outside Edge Backward. the first 3, to the 
outside forward of the second. Having completed 
one 3, and being on theinside back, he must bring 
the whole of the left side forward, particular] y the 
leg, till it is thrown almost across the right, 
on which heisskating. This action brings him 
once more to the outside forward, from which 
he again turns to the inside back. While still 
in motion on the second inside back of the right 
leg, he must strike on the left, and repeat the 
same on that. The Back Roll is a means of 
moving from one foot to another. Suppose the 
skater to have put himself on the outside edge 
back of the left leg, with considerable impulse, 
by means of the 3 performed on the right (not 
bearing hard on the edge, for the object is to 
change it, and take up the motion on the right 
foot); this is effected by throwing the left arm 
and shoulder back, and turning the face to look 
over them; when, having brcught the inside of 
his left skate to bear on the ice, he must imme- 
diately strike from it to the outside back of the 
other, by on it into the ice as forcibly at 
the toe. Having been brought to the backward 
roll on the right foot, he repeats the same with 
it.—The Buck Cross Roll is done by changing 
the balance of the body, to move from one foot 
to the other as for the back roll. The stroke is 
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from the outside instead of the inside edge of 
theskate; the edge on which the person is skat- 
ing not being changed, but the right foot, which 
is off the ice, being crossed at the back of the 
left, and put down, and the stroke taken at the 
same moment, from the outside edge of the left 
skate, at the toe. The outside backward roll is 
attained by a run, when the skater strikes on 
the outside forward of the right leg, turns the 8, 
and immediately puts down the 3 on the outside 
back. He then flies rapidly over the ice, the left . 
arm being raised, the head turned over the right 
shoulder, and the right foot turned out and 
pointed, 

SALUTES. — The salute in a right line is not 
easy. Having struck out, place the feet in a 
horizontal line, elevating and rounding the arms. 
Continue the movement as long as you can. 
The salute in a curved line is easier. Having 
started, put your feet in the position you would 
adopt to describe the salute in a right line, only 
less horizontally. The iss 
head and body must be 
upright, thearmsrounded, 
and the hands placed on 
the haunches; in this po- 
sition describe a circle; 
then draw yourself up, 
the knees having become 
slightly bent, and, raising 
the right or left foot, pre- 
pare for another evolu- 
tion, striking out straight 
forward, or toward one 
side. 

STOPPING.—Bring the 
second foot down on the 
ice, then glide forward, with both feet point- 
ed in front of you, and parallel to each other, 
like the irons of asledge; bend the body for- 
ward and throw the weight upon the heels. 
Those who wear skates with rounded heels can- 
not stop in this way, as the rounded irons, in- 
stead of sticking into the ice, would trip; he 

uts the second foot to the ground at right ang- 
es with the other, pointed entirely sideways, 
which stops his career. 
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REMARKS. — In the essential part of swim- 
ming (keeping the head above water) there is 
no skill; confidence in the sustaining power of 
the water is the secret; and if the novice will 
remember 8 simple rules, he cannot sink: 1. 
Keep the hands and feet well below the surface, 
and immerse the whole body up to the chin. 2. 
Hollow the spine and throw the back of the 
head upon the shoulders. 8. Move the limbs 

uietly. A good swimmer is distinguished by 
es ease of his movements. The arms and legs 
are flung out to their full extent, sweep round 
in the water equably, and are drawn up for an- 
other stroke without hurry. The bad swim- 
mer never waits long enough to make a full 


length. The best time of the day for swimming 
is before breakfast, between 6 and 8 in the 
summer, or 11 and 12 in the forenoon. Never 
enter the water on a full stomach, or after din- 
ner; and never when over-heated or exhausted. 
Avoid entering when cold or with a headache. 
It is bad to walk until you get hot, then to sit 
down and cool, and afterwards to enter the wa- 
ter. It is wrong to enter during rain, as the 
clothes are often wet or damp, which gives cold. 

AIDS. — Cork is sometimes used as an aid. It 
may be strapped on the back, as shown in the 
illustration. Boardsare preferable. They should 
be over 4 ft. long, over 1 ft. wide, and 2 in. 
thick, and made of soft white pine or cedar. 


stroke, but gives short jerks with his arms and | Wade into the water up to the shoulders, then 
legs, never extending them more than half their | take hold of the end of the board; push it be- 
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and 
car- 


fore you; spring forward with the feet, 
throw yourself flat upon the water. This 
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Swimming with Cork as an Aid. 
ries you along a few feet; then draw up both 
legs at the same time; keep the knees as far 
apart as possible, and strike out with both feet 


Swimming with a Board as an Aid. 


sideways, like a frog. The stroke is made slow- 
ly and is repeated again, drawing up the legs 
slowly. The board keeps the head above wa- 
ter. When the leg stroke has been learned, 
one hand is taken from the board and the stroke 
learned, or the chin may be rested on the board 
while the stroke is taken with both hands; this 
compels the swimmer to keep his hand under 
the water. By-and-by the board may be push- 
ed ahead, and the swimmer may swim after it. 
When a number go to swim, they should have 
2 or 8 of these boards with them in case of ac- 
cident. 

BEGINNING. —In striking off, having turned 
to the shore, fall towards the water gently ; 
keep head and neck upright, breast advancing 
forward, and chest inflated; then withdraw the 
legs from the bottom, and stretch them out; 


Striking Off and Swimming. 
strike the arms forward in unison with the legs. 
The back ean scarcely be too much hollowed, 
or the head too much thrown back; those who 
do otherwise will swim too near the surface, in- 
stead of allowing their feet to be 13 ft. deep in 
the water. The hands should be placed in front 
of the breast, fingers pointing forward and kept 
close together with thumbs to the edge of the 
forefingers; the hands must be made concave 
on the inside, though not so muchas to dimin- 
ish the size. Inthe stroke of the hands, they 
should be carried forward to the utmost extent, 
taking care that they do not touch the surface 
of the water; they should next be swept to the 
side, at a distance from, but as low as the hips; 
then drawn up again, by bringing the arms to- 
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wards the sides, bending the elbows up and the 
wrists down, so as to let the hands hang down 
while the arms are raising them to the first at- 
titude. 

BACK, Swimming on. — Place the hands on 
the sides of the body near the hips; lay the 
head and body easily on the water, the knees 
and elbows turned out so that they keep under; 
the head and body lying still; the legs drawn 
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up and used the same as in Chest Swimming 
(which see), not forgetting to use the ankle joint. 

BACK, Swimming on, without Employing the 
Feet. —1. (In the direction of the feet.) The 
body is placed in a horizontal position, feet 
stretched out stiffly, heels and toes kept in con- 
tact, body somewhat curved at the seat, hands 
stretched flatly forward over the body, and 
slowly striking in small circles, the loins some- 
what drawn up at each stroke.—2. (In the di- 
rection of the head.) The body is placed horiz- 
ontally, but somewhat curved in the seat, head 
in its natural position, arms close to the body, 
elbows inclined inward, and hands describing 
small circles fromthe back to thefront at about 
1} ft. from the hips. This strengthens the arms 
without fatiguing the breast. 

BALANCING.—To perform 
depth, fall gently back g 
with the chin elevated to = 
a line passing exactly 
through the centre of the 
body, from the chin to the 
toes, then fold the arms 
and remain. motionless; 
the person may then sus- 
pend himself perpendicu- 
larly; but if he should ex- 
tend his arms back and 
pass them gradually be- 
yond his head, his toes, 
tips of his knees, abdomen 
and part of his chest, with 
the whole of his face will 
appear, and he will float 
horizontally without motion. 

CHEST, Swimming on.—The great difficulty 
will be found in the management of the legs. 
The movement of the arms is natural, but that 
ofthelegs unnatural. The secret is to kick out the 
legs wide. Thepropelling power iscaused by the 
legs being suddenly brought from a position in 
which they are wide apart into one in which 
they close together like the blades of a pair of 
scissors. In bringing the legs suddenly togeth- 
er, a wedge of water is forced backwards, and 
the resistance propels the body forward in an 
opposite direction. When this is considered, the 
importance of drawing the legs well up will be 
manifest. The beginner hav‘ng practiced to 
move his legs properly by catching hold of 


this, when out of 
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some object with the hands, should then try a! crum; the natural tendency of the feet to sink 


few strokes in which he uses hands ‘as well as 


Chest Swimming. 

legs. He will here experience a check. The 
moment he tries to move his hands, he will find 
that his legs refuse to obey. Were the hands 
placed sideways, the water would offer little re- 
sistance. By keeping the hands in the position 
named, the resistance offered by the water, in 
case of sinking, would be considerable. In draw- 
ing up the legs, the toes should be pointed. By 
this means the resistance of the water against 
the insteps of the feet is avoided. Themovement 


of the arms is never one in which great difficulty’ 


will be found. The two hands shall be-kept flat, 
the palms resting on the water; and, at the same 
time, as the swimmer strikes out with his legs, 
each hand should be brought slowly round, one 
to the right and the other to the left. 

CRAMP. — Cramp proceeds from acidity of 
the bowels, or from the effects of cold water on 
the system. Some are subject to it, and will do 
well never to go out of their depth. But should 
a swimmer be seized with cramp, he should 
not be frightened, but the moment it is felt in 
in the foot or leg, strike out that foot or leg with 
the heel elongated, and the toes drawn upwards 
toward the shin-bone, never minding any pain 
it may occasion. Should this not succeed, he 
should, throw himself on his back, float quietly 
and paddle to the shore. He may also swim 
with his hand like a dog, and practice any mo- 
tion of the upper part of the body for keeping his 
head above water till assistance arrives. 

FLING.—The swimmer lays himself flat upon 
his waist, draws his feet close under the body, 
stretches his hands forward, and, with the feet 
and hands beating the water violently, raises him- 
self out of the water. In this manner one may 
succeed in throwing one’s self out of the water 
as high as the hips. This exercise is useful for 
saving one’s self by catching a ropeor other ob- 
ject that hangs from above the surface of the 
water, or from a perpendicular height. 

FLOATING.—Floating is set down as the first 
requisite. Even an expert swimmer is liable to 
have his powers put to a test, so that the art of 
resting on the water without effort may be vital 
to him; while to him who knows nothing of 
swimming, to float securely is his only hope of 
safety in case of accident. Floating in a walking 

osition, called “treading water,” is easy to 
earn, but it presupposes deep water. Having 
learned to rest at ease on shallow water, the 
bather can float into deeper water without los- 
ing confidence, and thus pass by easy stages to 
swimming on the back, or through the practice 
of treading water to swimming in the usual way. 
The quantity of air in the lungs and buoyant 
portions of the viscera, but little more than 
suffices to float the body. With the arms 
extended the body is balanced as upon a ful- 


is counteracted, and the body floats, with the 
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mouth and nose out of water. With the arms 
at the sides, the preponderance of weight is be- 
low the centre of buoyancy, the feet drop, and 
considerable effort is required to keep the nose 
and mouth from being submerged, either by 
throwing the head back or paddling with the 
hands. It is true that a slight movement of the 
hands by a practiced floater suffices to keep the 
feet from dropping and the body horizontal; 
but that little effort is fatiguing, and is sure to 
be unskillfully made by a novice. Unless one 
is lean or deficient in lung capacity, floating can 
be easily learned; and incase of emergency the 
non-swimmer will find it a certain way of sus- 
taining himself on water. 

ILL. — The swimmer lays himself on his 
back, and contracts himself so that the knees 
are brought almost to the chin, and while one 
of the hands keeps the equilibrium by describ- 
ing circles, the other continues working; thus 
the body is kept turning round more or less 
rapidly. 

ONE HAND, To Swim with.—The learner, to 
do this, swims on one side, keeps his feet deeply 
sunk, while the arm which ought to work is 
kept quiet, and might be even taken out of the 
water. It is a good practice of strength to car- 
ry, first under, then over, the water a weight of 
4 to 8 lbs. 

OVERHAND STROKE. — The right hand is 
lifted out of the water from behind, slung for- 
ward through the air with a circular sweep to 
the extent of its reach forward, then dropped 
into the water edgeways, and turned, with the 
palm a little hollowed, downward, the body be- 


Overhand Stroke. 


ing thrown a little on one side, and the right 
leg struck out backward to its full extent. The 
hand descends toward the thigh and then pass- 
es upward through the water in a curve toward 
the surfave. The left hand and leg perform a 
similar movement alternately with the right, and 
the measure of progression attained by these 
combined movements is considerable. 
PLUNGING AND DIVING.—In diving from a 
height, say 6 ft., the heels must be thrown well 
up, the legs kept straight and well together, 
and the hands brought forward in front of the 
head. The hands act as a breakwater, and should 
be turned up the moment the water is reached, 
preventing the diver going down deep, and en- 
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abling him to dart forward along the surface 
the moment he reaches water. A good diver can 
dive froma height 
of 40 to 50 ft., and 
yet never go a 
yard below the 
surface. If neces- 
sary to take a dive 
from a high place, 
you must not give 
the same move- 
We ment to your body 
7 _ asif going off from 
\=— the height of a few 
8 feet, otherwise you 
~ will turn over in 
— === the air and come 

: tee down on your 
Plunging and Diving. pack. 

SAVING LIFE. —The swimmer must avoid 
approaching the drowning person in the front, 
in order that he may not be grasped by him. 
He should seize him from behind, and let go of 
him if the other turns toward him. His best 
way is toimpel him before him to the shore, or 
to draw him behind: if thespace to be passed 


drag him, turning him on his back. If the 
drowning person should seize him, there is no 
alternative for the swimmer than to drop with 
him at once to the bottom of the water, and to 
wrestle with his antagonist; the drowning man, 
by instinct to regain the surface, usually quits 
his prey, particularly if the diver attacks aa 
with all his power. For 2 swimmers the labor 
is easier, as they can relieve each other. If the 
drowning person has presence of mind, they will 
seize him, one under one arm, and the other un- 
der the other, and without any great effort in 
treading water, bring him along, with his head 
above water, while they enjoin him to keep him- 
self stretched out and as much as possible with- 
out motion. ‘ 

SIDE, Swimming on. — The body is turned 
either on the left or right side, while the feet 
perform their usual motions. The arm from 
under the shoulder stretches out quickly at the 
same time that the feet are striking. The other 
arm strikes at the same time with the impelling 
of the feet. The hand of the latter arm begins 
its stroke ona level with the head. While the 


Side Swimming. 

hand is again brought forward in a flat position 
and the feet are contracted, the stretched-out 
hand is, while working, drawn back toward the 
breast, but not so much impelling as sustain- 
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rapidity is required this way is often preferable. 

THRUSTING.—In the thrust the swimmer lies 
horizontally on his waist, and makes the com- 
mon motions in swimming; then stretches one 
arm forward, as in swimming on the side, but 
remains lying upon the waist, and, in a widely- 
described circle, he carries the other hand, 
which is working under the breast, toward the 
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hip. As soon as the arm has completed this 
motion, it is lifted fromthe water in a stretched 
position, and thrown forward in the greatest 
horizontal level, then sunk, with the hand flat, 
into the water; while the swimmer stretches 
forth the arm with the other hand stretched as 
wide as possible, he describes a small circle to 
sustain the body; then brings his hand in a 
largely described circle rapidly to the hip, lifts 


{ . e 3 
the arm out of the water, and thrusts it forward. 
be too great, he should seize him by the foot and | 


During the describing of the larger circle, the 
feet make their movements. To make the thrust 
beautifully, practice is required. This mode of 
swimming is useful where rapidity is required.— 
Double. In the performance of this, the arm is 
thrust forward, backward, and again forward, 
without dipping into the water; in the mean 
time the stretched forth arm describes two circles 
before it begins the larger one. 

TREADING WATER. — A perpendicular posi- 
tion of the swimmer, when trying tosave a per- 
son from drowning. There are two ways; Ist, 
the hands are compressed against the hips, and 
the feet describe their usual circle; the 2d mode 
consists in not contracting both legs at the same 


= a= 
Treading Water. 

time, but one after the other, so that while the 
one remains contracted the other describes a cir- 
cle. In this mode thelegs must not be stretched 
out, but the thighs are placed in a distended po- 
sition, and curved as if in a half-sitting posture. 

UNDER WATER. — When under water, the 
swimmer may move in the usual way, or keep 
his hands stretched before him, to enable him 
to cut the water and relieve his chest. If he ap- 
proaches too near the surface of the water, he 


ing. As swimming on the side presents to the | must press the palms of his hands up. If he 


water a smaller surface than on the waist, when 


wishes to dive to the bottom, he must turn the 
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palms of his hands up, striking with them rap- 
idly while the feet are reposing; and when 
he has obtained a perpendicular position, he 
should then stretch out his hands like feelers, 
and make the usual movement with his feet, then 
he will descend with rapidity to the bottom. It 
is well to accustom the eyes to open while under 
the water, as it will enable the swimmer to ascer- 
tain its depth. 

WHEEL BACKWARDS AND FORWARDS. —In 
the forward wheel the hands are put as far back 
as possible, and so pressed against the water that 
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the head is impelled under the surface, and the 
feet, by a pressure of the hands ina eae | 
direction, are rapidly flung above the head, whic 
in this manner is rapidly brought again to the 
surface. In the backward wheel the swimmer 
lies upon his back; he contracts himself; the 
hands, stretched forward as far as possible, de- 
scribe small circles; the feet rise, and as the point 
of equilibrium has been brought as near as pos- 
sible to the feet, the head sinks, and the feet are 
thrown over. 
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REMARKS.—In dancing, to relieve the mind 
and prevent confusion, some person (not one of 
the dancers) should call out the details of each 
figure for the direction of the dancers, and the 
poe must have experience in order to fulfill 
his duties creditably. The caller should ascer- 
tain what pitch of voice is most audible with 
the least noise; every word be clearly enunciated; 
not a word used beyond what is necessary to 
make the call plain, which should be so timed 
that the last word of the command is finished at 
the moment the corresponding movement is to 
begin, and not made an instant sooner than nec- 
essary. If the command is given in a short and 
distinct manner, the time occupied by the mu- 
sical bar preceding the movement is ample. To 
simplify verbal instruction, there are 5 fixed posi- 
tions for placing the feet, as follows: 1st Posi- 
tion. The feet must be placed with both heels 
touching and toes pointing out, so as to form an 
angle of 60° or the 6th part ofa circle. For 
precision itissupposed that the learneris standing 
with his face looking due north, body erect, with- 
out stiffness, and this maintained under all cir- 
cumstances, the movements being made by the 
feetalone. The Ist positionis the same for both 
feet.-2d; Right Foot. The weight of the body is 
thrown on the left foot, the right foot extended 
due east, with the toe on the ground and instep 
well arched, as far as it will reach without caus- 
ing the body to deviate from its perpendicular 
gah ode Right Foot. The right heel is 

rought down against the middle of the left 
foot at an ungle of 60°. —4th; Right Foot. The 
right foot is extended with the toe touching the 
ground as far due northeast as it will go with- 
out disturbing the equilibirum of the body, now 
resting on the left foot.—dth; Right Foot. The 
heel of the right foot is brought down touching 
the toe of the left foot, and forming an angle o 
60° with it. — 2d; Left Foot. The feet are sup- 
posed to be in the 1st position. The left foot is 
extended, with the toe on the ground, due west. 
—3d; Left Foot. The left heel is brought to touch 
the middle of the right foot at an angle of 60°.— 
4th; Left Foot. The left foot is extended with 
the toe on the ground, as far due northwest as 
the Hocnetoleclan position of the body will al- 
low.—dth; Left Foot. The heel of the left foot 
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is brought touching the right toe at an angle 
of 60°. In the 2d and 4th positions of the right 
foot the weight of the body rests perpendicu- 
larly on the left foot, and vice versa. In the 
Ist, 38d and 5th positions the weight is on both 
feet. These positions are indispensable, and 
should be carefully practiced, so that when re- 
ferred to they will be comprehended. The Ist 
Sane is an absolute necessity, as it gives the 
key to the direction of the feet under all cir- 
cumstances. Nothing is more ungainly for a 
dancer than attempting to execute any step, or 
even to walle with his toes straight in front of 
his feet; and there is a constant risk of treading 
on his partner’s toes. 


fonrRa Dances. 

REMARKS. — This is a class of dances which 
derives its name from the manner in which the 
dancers are arranged. In the quadrille, partners 
stand side by side, each couple forming the side 
of a quadrilateral figure or square. In the con- 
tra dances the partners of each couple stand op- 

osite to and facing each other, the couples col- 
ectively forming two parallel lines. 

VIRGINIA REEL.— The couples form in 2 lines 
down the middle of the room, gentlemen on one 
side and ladies on the other, partners facing, the 
gentleman and lady of the head couple standing 
at the head of their respective lines at the top of 
the room. The couples may be designated first, 
second, third, ete. din their order as they stand), 
to the last couple; the top or bottom couple 
being that which happens during the dance to 
oceupy the position at the top or bottom of the 
lines. Each couple in turn becomes top couple 
and bottom couple at least once during the 
dance. The step used is an easy swing trot, in 
exact time, commencing withthe music. First 
gentleman and opposite lady forward and back. 
At the commencement the first and last couples 
aretop and bottom. The first gentleman ata tual 
lady take 4 steps towards each other and back, 
without turning; count 8.— First lady and last 
gentleman. The same; count 8.—First gentle- 
man and last lady swing right hands. Dance 
up to meet one another, join right hands, swing 
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half round and straight back to places; count 8.— 
First lady and opposite gentleman. The same; 
count 8.—First gentleman and last lady swing 
left hands. Same movement as last reversed; 
count 8. The other opposites do the same; count 
8.— First gentleman and last lady swing both 
hands. Meet in middle as before, and swing half 
round to left, holding both hands, and back to 
places; count 8. The other opposites do the 
same; count 8.—First gentleman and last lady 
dos a dos. Advance to middle, pass each other 
on right hands, round each other to the right, 
back to back, without turning, and back, pass- 
ing to left of each other to places; count 8. The 
other opposites do the same If the set consists 
of a large number of couples, and is long, each 
pair mer find difficulty in traversing half way up 
and back in only 8 counts. If this should be the 
case, the other pair of opposites must commence 
to move on time, avoiding collision with the 
dancers who are behind time on their way back 
to their places.—First couple turn right hands. 
The first gentleman and partner joinright hands 
across the head of lines, turn fully once round, 
and drop right hands; count 4.—Separate and 
turn second couple, left hands. The gentleman 
joins left hands with second lady, and swings her 
half round; at the same timethe first lady joins 
left hands with second gentleman, and swings 
half round; the first gentleman and his partner 
meet face to face; count 4. The first couple re- 
peat these 2 movements with each other and each 
succeeding couple, until they reach the bottom. 
There the first couple join hands and dance up 
the middle to their former places at top. The 
gentlemen march to the left in line; the ladies 
to the right, and come up the middle again to 
places. The top couple dance down the middle 
to bottom, and become the bottom couple, the 
second couple at top. This left them at the 
bottom of the lines. Top and bottom couples 
begin the figure over again, the dance continu- 
ing until the first couple have got back to the 
top. 


‘MARCH OR ‘POLONAISE. 

REMARKS. — It is usual to inaugurate the 
dances of the evening at a ball by a preliminary 
march. It should be led off bya gentleman and 
lady who understand the necessary evolutions, 
assisted, in case of necessity, by one or more of 
the floor commitee, to preserve uniformity of ac- 
tion throughthemarch. All marching should be 
done in straight lines, following the direction of 
the walls of the room, the change of direction 
being made at each corner. The leader and his 
partner should lead the march; moving slowly 
once or twice round the room, to give couples 
time to fall in and follow. To insure success 
no gentleman can act as cavalier to two ladies, 
as the movements require all to march in coup- 
les. The leader should regulate his pace to suit 
circumstances, keeping the line of march un- 
broken, and the couples at uniform distances. 
The couples must follow exactly in the track of 
those before them and the leader, keeping cor- 
rect time with the music, and conforming in 
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every particular with the leader’s movements. 

ARBOR MARCH. — All the couples march 
round the room in order. The first couple join 
right hands, stop, and raise hands, forming an 
arch. The second couple pass underneath the 
arch, the gentleman first, and form another arch; 
the third couple pass under both, and form an 
arch; each couple passing through the arches 
ahead of them in turn, until one continuous arch 
has been formed. ‘The first couple (now in the 
rear) passes through and out at the front end of 
the arbor, followed by each rear couple, until 
the arches have disappeared. Ifthe number of 
couples is large, the first couple can follow the 
last couple at once under the arches, and repeat 
the arbor as long as desired. The plain march in 
couples is then resumed, until the line of march 
is in order again. 

MARCH IN COLUMN.—The first couple lead 
round the room,until the leader reaches the bot- 
tom left hand corner. There, instead of turning 
upwards at right angles up theside of the room, 
the first couple file to the right and march in a 
line parallel with the advancing couples, but in 
an opposite direction across the room; as each 
couple arrives at thesame corner, they file to the 
right and follow the leader. When the leader 
has got across the room, the first couple file to 
the left, and march straight across back again, 
and so on, forming a serpentine line of march 
backwards and forwards across the room until 
the top of the room is reached. To make this 
effective it requires a number of couples, so that 
there will be at least four lines, constantly pass- 
ing each other in opposite directions. When the 
first couplereach the top of the room, they lead 
the march round the room, until all the couples 
are following in regular column. 

MARCH IN FILE.—As soon as all are in order 
the leader heads the line of march up the middle 
of the room; when he has reached the top, he 
turns to theleft,and his partner to the right; the 
gentlemen follow in single file, the ladies follow- 
ing the leading lady in the same manner; when 
the leaders of the 2 lines arrive at the bottom, 
they pass to the left of each other, the gentlemen 
marching round the room on the outside, and 
ladies inside them, and in the opposite direction. 
When the first gentleman meets his partner at 
the top of the room, they march together round 
the room to the right; followed by the other 
couples in order. The leader should introduce 
sufficient plain marching between each figure to 
get all the couples following him in column be- 
fore commencing a new evolution. 

MARCH IN PLATOONS.—The first couple lead 
the march up the centre of the room. As they 
reach the top, the first couple passes to the right; 
thesecond couple totheleft; the remaining odd 
couples in their order to the right, and the even 
couples following to the left. All march down 
their side of the room, until they meet in the 
middle at the bottom; then turn up the centre 
again 4abreast. Arriving at the top, the first 4 
wheel around by the right; the second 4 wheel 
round by the left, and so on alternately, each 
division marching down its side of the room. 
When they meet at the bottom, they advance 
up the centre again, 8 abreast. On reaching 
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the top of the room the first and the third 
8 wheel to right, and the second and fourth 
wheel to left, each succeeding 8 wheeling right 
and left alternately down the sides of the room, 
meeting at bottom, and marching up the centre 
16 abreast, thus forming full lines. At the top 
of the room all halt, the first, third, etc. (odd) 
lines face all to right; the second, fourth, ete. 
(even) lines all to left, the gentlemen step pr by 
the side of their lady partners, and the front 
line marches offin couples to the right, the oth- 
er lines following in their track, in the same 
manner as the March in Column (which see), 
and finishing the same. 

SERPENTINE MARCH.—The couples march 
once round the room. The leader steps in front 
of his lady and leads the way up the centre of 
the room; as each couple turns to go up the 
centre, each gentleman steps into single line 
ahead of his lady, forming the couples into single 
file. When the first gentleman reaches the top 
of the room, he leads the way to the right en- 
tirely round and round the room, each succes- 
sive round passing inside the former, describing 
a spiral track towards the centre of the room. 
As soon as the inner coil becomes small, the 
leader turns sharp round to the left and retraces 
his steps between the coils, until he marches be- 
tween the coils entirely out of them. He contin- 
ues his march until all the coils are unwound ; 
then each gentleman retires a step to the left of 
his lady partner, and the march is continued in 
column until all the couples have fallen into 
order. At the conclusion of the march the lead- 
er stops, gives a signal for the music to change 
into a waltz, and leads off with his partner, fol- 
lowed by the other couples until the dancing 
becomes general. 


Rounp Dances. 


REMARKS. — In all couple dances, before 
commencing, the gentleman places his right 
hand to the lady’s waist, so as to form a perfect 

X- support, and the lady then 

ween places her right hand in 

the gentleman’s left. Both 
should turn their heads 
slightly to the left, the gen- 
tleman looking over the 
lady’s right shoulder, and 
the lady over the gentle- 
man’sright shoulder, which 
position is maintained all 
through the dance without 
appearance of constraint. 
he gentleman should also 
preserve a proper distance 
between himself and part- 
Position for Round ner. If he draw the lady 
Dances. too close, he necessarily im- 

pedes her action; and if he maintains too great 
a distance, he cannot support her with sufficient 
steadiness. The lady should not lean too heavily 
upon the gentleman. It is the duty of the gen- 
tleman to guide the lady, and he is responsible 
for any disaster that may occur. The slightest 
movement of the left hand indicates a change 


of direction. The lady should abandon herself 
to the guidance of her partner, and obey the 
slightest motion; for success depends upon 
the partners moving in concert. With fine 
dancers this seems like intuition, The gentle- 
man should vary the direction of the dance, go- 
ing forward and backward, turning to the right 
and reversing to the left in unceasing succes- 
sion. The lightness and elasticity of successful 
waltzers can only be acquired by practice; and 
by shunning the appearance of laborious effort, 
the student will rapidly attain proficiency. One 
of the leading qualifications of a good dancer is 
not only to execute every step with precision, 
but adapt his steps and movements to conform 
with a partner who may not be absolutely cor- 
rect. 

ESMERALDA.—Music in 2-4time. The gentle- 
man slides 2 steps forward with left foot; then exe- 
cutes 1 polka step with the left foot (count 2), 
and continues 2 more polka steps with the right 
and left (count 2), reeommencing the slide with 
the right foot, changing the feet alternately ev- 
ery time the sliding is commenced. The lady 
same as the gentleman, except the feet are re- 
versed, she starting with right foot instead of left. 

GALOP.—Although the time of this dance is 
different from the waltz, the portion of it used 
in turning is the same. In going straight down 
the room 1 foot is continually in front (left foot, 
gentleman; right foot, lady). Slide the front 
foot forward, bring the other foot up quickly 
behind, and slide the front again. Continue 
this movement till you wish to turn, then use 
the waltz step. 

POLKA.—In this dancea hopping or jumping 
movementis ungraceful; so is the habit of kick- 
ing out the heels. The feet should scarcely be 
lifted from the ground, the dancers sliding and 


ve 
Fig. 1. 


the steps taken in the smallest compass and in 
the neatest manner. Although there are 4 quav- 
ersin each bar of music, there are only 3 move- 
ments in the dance. Before commencing, the 
gentleman places his left foot behind the other, 
resting it slightly on the toe (Fig. 7). The lady 
commences with the right foot. Slide the foot 
with which you commence to the side to the 
extent of the length of the foot (Fig. 2). Bring 
the heel of the other foot to the heel of the first 
one, rising slightly on the toe (Fig, 3). Spring 
lightly on the toe of the foot with which you 
commenced ; pass the other foot behind, ready 
to commence on the other side. 
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RACQUET.—The lady slides forward 8 steps 
with right foot; kick with right; count 1 ; kick 
with left; count one; kick with right; recom- 
mence the 8 slides with left foot, and so on. Do 
notkick high, but simply slide the foot outward 
ey hye . A pretty way is to draw the foot slight- 
ly backward; the same for gentleman, except 
the feet are reversed. 

REDOWA. — The most graceful of all couple 
dances; to execute it well avoid stiffness in the 
movements. The music isin $time. The po- 
sition in which the feet should be placed before 
commencing is the 3d, made by placing the 
heel of the right foot to the hollow of the left, 
the feet sufficiently turned soas not to make the 
dancers uncomfortable.—1. Spring lightly to 
the side with the right foot, point the toe of 
left to 2d position—2. Slide left foot forward, 
pointing she toe of right foot behind.—8. Bring 
right foot uP behind left to 8d position; then 
commence the step with left foot. Before at- 
tempting the backward step, with which the gen- 
tleman always commences, practice the forward 
step. To make the backwardstep, spring upon 
left foot, pass right foot behind, then bring left 
foot up to 8d position, in front of the right. The 
dance should be practiced up and down the 
room before attempting to turn. 

SCHOTTISCHE.—Danced in 2-4 time, the first 
and third beatin each bar slightly marked. The 
slower the time played, in moderation, the more 
pleasing the effect. The gentleman starts off 
with the design of moving in circles; he slides 
forward the left foot, and as it stops, brings the 
right up to it smartly; slides the left forward 
again, and gives aspring on it, while he raises 
the right foot, and points it ready to start off 
with that, and repeat these movements. They 
may be continued without variation, the dancers 
revolving as in a waltz, if it is agreeable to the 
lady. When the firststep has been performed 8 
times, that is, 4 starting with the left foot and 4 
with the right, alternately, the second part of 
the figure commences. This consists of 4 double 
hops. Take 2 on the left foot, half turning at 
the same time, then 2 on the right, completing 
the round. Repeat this; resume the first step 
for 2 bars; and so on throughout. But the valse 
& deux temps step is now substituted forthe hops, 
and when a Schottische is played, good dancers 
often use that step throughout. 

WALTZ, Boston Dip.—An exaggeration of the 
Glide Waltz,each glide accompanied by a con- 
siderable bend of the knee, which causes the 
body to sink down or dip at constantly recurring 
intervals. Ist. The gentleman should glide left 
foot forward; count1. 2d. Bringuptheright foot 
to 3d position, springing on it, and at the same 
time raising the left, pointing the toe to the floor; 
count 2. 8d. Spring again on the right, bring the 
left back close to and behind theright, heel rais- 
ed, toe pointing to the floor; count 8. 4th. Glide 
left foot diagonally forward towards your part- 
ner, turning slightly to the right; count4. 5th. 
Glide the left again, and bring the right in front 
of the left foot in the 3d position, and at the same 
time turn halfround; count 5. The gentleman 
then commences with right foot, continuing 
with 5 more counts, making another half turn, 
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thus completing the circle or turn. In taking 
the fourth step with right foot, the dancer (lady 
or gentleman) steps between his partner’s feet, 
and not forward as directed for the left foot. The 
lady same as the gentleman, except the feet are 
reversed, she starting with right, instead of left 
foot. 

WALTZ, Glide.—Musicin $time. Ist. The gen- 
tleman should glide backward with the left foot 
1 step, bending both knees; count 1. 2d. Draw 
right foot back about 6 in. beyond the left, 
straighten the knees by slightly rising on the toes, 
and turn nearly half round to right, by throw- 
ing right shoulder back; count 2. 8d. Complete 
the halfturn by bringing left heel up to right, 
settling down on both ; count 8. 4th. Glide nght 
foot directly forward, bending both knees; count 
4. 5th. Advance left foot directly in front of 
right (4th position), straighten both knees by 
slightly rising on the toes, at the same time turn 
half round; count5. 6th. Complete the half turn 
by bringing right heel up to left, and park 
down on both. The lady commences at 4t 
position, right foot forward, continuing thus: 
4th, 5th, 6th, Ist, 2d, 8d, and so on through all 
the waltz. While the gentleman executes Ist, 
2d, 3d, the lady executes 4th, 5th, 6th, and while 
the gentleman executes 4th, 5th, 6th, the lad 
executes Ist, 2d, 8d. This continues all throug 
the waltz without variation. Thereverse is sim- 
ilar tothe corresponding movement in the waltz. 
the change being made by gliding the left foot 
forwardat 4th, instead of theright: Ist.Glidethe 
left foot directly forward; count 1. 2d. Advance 
the right foot beyond the left, at the same time 
turning toward theleft; count 2. 8d.Completethe 
half turn by bringing the left heel up to the 
right in8d position; count3. 4th. Glidebackward 
with the right foot, bendingthe knees; count 4. 
5th. Draw theleft foot back 6in. beyond theright, 
at the same time turning toward the left; count 
5. 6th. Complete the half turn by bringing the 
right heel up to the left in8d position. The lady 
executes 4th, 5th, 6th, while the gentleman ex- 
ecutes Ist, 2d, 3d, and so on alternately. 

WALTZ, Hop.— Music in # time. Ist. The gen- 
tleman should spring from the right foot upon 
the ball of left, passing left foot behind right in 
4th position; count 1. 2d. Pass right foot 2 or 8 
in. behind left heel, turning on the ball of each 
foot; count2. 3d. Complete the turn, bringing 
right foot frontin34d position; count3. 4th. Spring 
from left foot upon ball of right foot, advancing 
right foot directly forward in 4th position; count 
4, 5th. Advance left footin front of right, turn- 
ing on the ball of each foot; count 5. 6th. Com- 
plete the turn, bringing right foot front in 3d 
position; count 6. The reverse is executed the 
same as the plain waltz. The lady eemmences 
at 4th, continuing 4th, 5th, 6th, 1st, 2d, 3d, with- 
out changing. 

WALTZ, Modern Plain. — This is the 3 step 
waltz, and the time is #2. The gentleman takes 
his partner around the waist, same as for polka 
and other round dances. Pass left foot backward 
in direction of left. Pass right foot past left in 
same direction care being taken to keep right 
foot in rear of left third beat), and then bring 
left up behind right; count 1. 1. Pass right 
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foot forward toward right. 2. Pass left foot for- 
ward still toward right. 8. Bring right foot up to 
right, turning at same time on both feet, and 
completing the turn; count 2. Always conclude 
with right foot in front to be ready to commence 
with the left. The above description is intended 
forthe gentleman, who invariably commenceson 
left foot; if, for a lady, right is substituted for 
left, it will be equally applicable. The usual 
progression of al waltzes is from the gentle- 
man’s left to right; but a good dancer should 
waltz equally well in the reverse direction. 
WALTZ, Two Step.—Music in # time, z. e., 8 
crochets in a bar. Commence from same posi- 
tion as in Redowa. Slide right foot forward 
(Fig. 1). Bring left foot up to 3d position, close 
behind right (Fig. 2). Slide right foot again 
forward (fig. 3). Having completed the step 
with right foot, commence with left. In the 
backwardstep commence by sliding left foot back 
(Fig. 4). In practicing the step up and down 
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the room, the gentleman commences with the 
left foot, and makes the step backward. 


PQUARE DANceEs. 

REMARKS.—Square dances should be danced 
by four couples, each couple occupying one side 
of the square. The gentleman stands on the 
left of his lady partner. In a ball-room the lo- 
cation of the first couple in each quadrille is 
usually on the side of the square nearest to the 
head of the room. The second couple stands 
opposite to and facing the first. The 8d couple 
is on the right hand of the first, and the fourth 
couple stands on the left of the first and oppo- 
site the third. The first and second are desig- 
nated Aead couples, andthe third and fourth the 
sides. It is not advisable to introduce more 
than 4 couples in a set, although occasionally 
done where space is limited, or when there are 
not couples enough to form 2 sets. A quad- 
rille must consist of 5 parts. As soon as a gen- 
tleman has engaged his partner for the quad- 
rille, he should endeavor to procureas his vis-a- 
vis some friend or acquaintance; and should 
then lead his partner to the top of the quadrille, 
provided that post of honor be still vacant. The 
tusic is divided into 8 bars for each part of the 
figure ; 2 steps should be taken in every bar; 
every movement consists of 8 or 4 steps. When 
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all the couples and sets are in order, the signal 
is given for the music to commence; the first 8 
bars are preparatory, during which the partners 
of each couple salute one another; each gentle- 
man bows first to his own partner, then to the 
lady of the couple on his left; each lady curte- 
sies, first to her partner, and then to the gentle- 
man of the couple on her right. People now 
anedernt walk through a quadrille. A perfect 
knowledge of the figure, a graceful demeanor, 
and a correct ear for the time of the music are 
required. The various figures of square dances 
are made up by combining certain elementary 
movements, each known by a distinctive name 
as follows: 
TERMS USED IN DANCING. 


Swin@ CoRNERS.—Each gentleman takes 4 steps 
towards lady of right hand pay heal who advances to 
meet him, count 4; he swings her half round, right 


hands joined, count 4; he then advunces 4 steps to- 
wards his partner, who comes to meet him,count4; and 
swings her with left hands joined to cme count4. 

ALL CHASSEZ ACROSS AND TURN CORNERS.—The 
gentlemen make 4 steps to right; the ladies 4 to left, 
and turn corners with right hands once round; count 
8; allmake 4 steps back to partners and turn them 
with left hands to places. 

ALL FoRWARD TO CENTRE.—AII the couples join 
hands, forming acircle; advance 4 steps towards the 
centre, and retire; count 8. 

ALL FORWARD AND TURN PARTNERS. —AIl, still 
with hands joined, advance 4 steps, and then turn 
partners to places; count 8. The entire figure is re- 
peated by head couples, except that the second time, 
in crossing over, the second couple pass inside in go- 
ing, and outside in ee he side couples per- 
form the same figure twice, in thesame manner. 

ALL POLKA TO THE RIGHT.— Each couple turns 
with 2 polka steps to right, and they occupy the former 
positions of their next right hand couples; count 4. 

ALL PROMENADE.—The partners of each couple 


cross hands, right hands uppermost; all promenade to 
the right around thespace of the quadrille, reaching 
their places at the end of the 8 bars of music; count 16. 

BALANCE.—This term, strictly applied, is the move- 
ment made by alady and gentleman as described un- 
der the head of Balance in Place; but by someold, but 
generally accepted perversion of terms, the second 
and fourth movements of the first figure in the plain 
quadrille are called balance, whereas they are reallya 
promenade movement. In that instance, the term 

alance means promenade; but, under other contin- 
gencies, itis thesame as Balance in Place. 

BALANCE IN PLACE. — Slide right foot to the right, 
bring left footin front of the right in3d position, count 
2: slide left footto the left, bring right foot in front of 
left in 3d position, count 2; repeat the whole, count 4. 

BALANCE TO CoRNERS. — Each couvemen turns 
towards the lady of the couple on his left, makes 3 
short steps or glides to the right, and stops; count 4; 
then 3 to the left, and stops; count4; turns her with 
both hands, and return to places; count8. Ladies ad- 
vance 4 steps tothe right, 4 steps to. the left, counting 
83 tt gentleman to the right, and return to places; 
coun . 

BALANCE TO PARTNERS.—The partners of each 
couple face each other; each takes 4 steps to the right, 
and 4 back againto the left; count 8. Turn partners, 
holding both hands; count 8. 

CHASSEZ.—Thisis properly the name of a step, but 
from being generally employed to execute certain 
movements, these movements have been identified 
with, and known by thesame name. The step is very 
simple, and may be done by eitherfoot. Slide the foot 
sideways (the right foot to the right, or the left foot to 
the left), and bring the other foot close up to it, re- 
peating the same successively once to each beat or 
count of the music, as many times as circumstances 
may require. 

CHASSEZ ACROSS.—This movementis generally ex- 
ecuted when all thecouples of aquadrilie are standin 
incolumn, asin the last figure of the Lancers, Each 
lady makes 4steps to the left, passing across in front 
ot her partner, at the same time each gentleman 
makes3 stepsto theright: bring lett footup, count #. 
All makea short step forward and back in half time, 
count 4. Allmake 3 steps sideways, back again to first 
positions, count 4; and two short steps again to fillup 
4 counts. 

CHASSEZ ALL.—Ladies chassez4steps to the left and 
back; at the same time the gentlemen chassez 4 steps 

| to right and back, behind their partners; count 8. 
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Turn partners with both hands to places; count 8. 

CHASSEZ TO PARTNERS.— Partners face each oth- 
er; each takes 3 steps forward, passing one another 
on i tg side; count 4; then 3 steps backward again; 
count4; turn partner in place with both hands; counts. 

Cross OVER.—When a couple cross over, each part- 
ner proceeds ina straight linc across, and faces round, 
occupying the place opposite that from which he or 
she started, so that the gentleman who was on the left 
of his lady when he started, finds himself on her right 
after they have crossed over. 

Cross RIGHT HANDS.—This requires 4 persons. The 
2 opposite join right hands, and the 2 other opposites 

oin right hands at right angles across the hands of the 

rst 2. In this position all make 4 steps to left; stop; 
drop right hands, turn round and cross left hands; in 
this position all make 4 steps to right; back again to 
former positions; counts. 

Dos-A-pos.—Usually danced by a gentleman and 
al beg lady. They advance, pass on each other’s 
right side, ree across to right, back to back, without 
turning round, and pass each other’s left hands to 
places; count 8. 

FIRST COUPLE SEPARATE, CROSS RIGHT HANDS 
WITH SIDE COUPLE, AND TURN TO LEFT.—First gen- 
tleman goes to left, and crosses right hands with the 
side couple on his side; the lady goes to right and 
crosses right hands with the side couple on her side; 
these 2 triangles turn once round to the left; count 8. 

FORWARD AND Pee aah with rightfoot, take 
3 cb forwards, and bring left foot behind right; 
count 4; commence with lett foot, take 3 steps back- 
wards, and bring right footin front of left; count 4. 

FORWARD AND DOS-A-DOS.—Forward again, each 
gentleman going to left of obese lady, passin 
round behind her, back to back, from left to right, anc 
return to place; count 8. Sometimes each gentleman 
pi ie opposite lady with both hands, instead of dos- 
a-dos. 

FORWARD Four. —Each gentleman of the head 
couples joins righthands with his partner, advances4 
steps, and retires; count8. Again advances 4 steps; 
first gentleman leaves his partner, who joins left hands 
with opposite gentleman, who retires with both ladies, 
first gentleman retiring to his place alone; 8 counts. 

FORWARD AND LADIES TO THE CENTRE. — Part- 
ners join right hands, advance 4 steps; count 4; retire 
4 steps to places; count 4; again advance 4 steps to- 
wards centre; count4; each gentleman swings his part- 
ner half round, so as to face him; she remains in cen- 
tre, and he retires to hisplace; count 4. 

FORWARD AND STOP.—Commence with right foot, 
take 3 steps forwards, and bring left foot up behind 
right; count4. Remain so until further orders. 

ORWARD THREE.—Second gentleman and 2 ladies 
advance 4 steps, and retire; he again advances and 
hands the 2 ladies to first gentleman (who advances to 
receive them), and retires, the 3retiring at same time; 
tcounts; first gentleman and 2ladies advance 4 steps 
and retire; advance again and meet second gentle- 
man, all joining hands inacircle; counts. 

GENTLEMAN TO THE RIGHT. — Each gentleman 
takes 4 steps to right, in front of hisright hand couple; 
count 4; dances 4 steps in front of the lady on his 
right; count 4; then ‘turns her once round with both 
hands, and so on around the set. 

HALF PROMENADE.—Head partners join hands and 
cross over to other side, head couples passing on the 
right; count 8. 

{ALF PROMENADE AND TURN PARTNERS.—Part- 
ners join hands and promenade to places; count 8; 
then turn partners in places; count 8. 

HALF RIGHT AND LEFT.—Head couples cross over, 
each lady passing between opposite couple, and 
touching right hands in passing; partners join left 
hands and turn half round to places; count 8. The 
whole figure is repeated by the head couples, and then 
pened twice by the sides, making 4 times alto- 
gether. 

HANDS ALL ROUND.—AII the couples join hands, 
forming a ring, and swing entirely round in a circle 
back to places; or, swing 8 steps to left, stop, and 8 
steps toright back again to places; count 16. Either 
of these 8 steps, alone, constitute hands all half round. 

HANDS AROUND.—Performed by 3 or more persons 
joining hands in aring, and swinging round in acircle 
one revolution. 

HEAD CouPpLfs Cross RIGHT HANDS. — Head 
couplesadvance and cross right hands, the 2 gentle- 
men joining right hands above, and the 2 ladies below; 
all make 8 steps to left, half round; count 8; reverse 
ee crossing lefthands, and make 8 steps, returning to 
places; count 8. 

HEAD COUPLES ForRrWARD.— Advance 4 steps and 
retire; count 8. Advance again, salute and retire; 
count 8. — % 

HEAD COUPLES RIGHT AND LEFT. — Cross over, 
touching right hands in passing, and partners swing- 
ing half round with left hands; counts, Back again in 
same manner to places; count 8. 
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LADIES BALANCE TO THE RIGHT.—Each lady ad- 
vances to the fone e ee on her right, taking 4 steps to 
right and 4toleft; he then turns her round and places 
her at his right side, in the place his partner has left. 
In this manner each gentleman gets an excnange of 
partner. 

LADIES CHAIN.—Danced by 2 opposite couples at 
same time. The opposite ladies cross over, giving 
each other ere hands in passing; count 4; each lady 
sera left hands with opposite gentleman, and swings 
alf round; count4. epeat, swinging partners with 
left hand to places; counts’. When notrepeated, this 
is called Half Ladies’? Chain, leaving each 
ing to the right of opposite gentleman. 

ADIES FORWARD AND BACK.;—The 4 ladies ad- 
vance to centre 4steps and retire; counts. 

LADIES’ GRAND CHAIN.—This movementis similar 
to the Ladies’ Chain, but performed by all 4 ladies at the 
same time. The4 ladies cross right hands in centre 
making a half turn; count 4; drop right hands, and 
each lady joins lett hands with opposite gentleman, 
swinging him half round in place; count 4. Repeat the 
movement back to places; counts. 

LADIES TO THE RIGHT.—Each lady takes4 steps to 
right, in front of her right hand couple; count 4; she 
then dances 4 steps in front of the gentleman on her 
right; count 4; she turns him once round with both 
hands, and remains standing on his right side, taking 
the place of his partner; count 8. 

PROMENADE.—Each gentleman crosses hands with 
his partner, right handsuppermost, and crosses over, 
passing to the right of the opposite advancing couple, 
to opposite couple’s place; count 8. Executed bya 
simple walking step, or the chassez step. The same 
repeated, in the same manner, back to places; count 8. 

lenitis notrepeated, itis called Half Promenade,and 
leaves the couple in opposite places. 

PROMENADE ALL. — Partners cross hands, right 
hands uppermost, and all the couples glide or chassez 
7 steps torightto opposite places, and stop; repeat to 
places. When this is not repeated, it is called Half 
Promenade All, 

RIGHT aND LEFT. — Performed by 2 opposite 
couples. The 2 couples cross over, each gentleman 
touching right hands with opposite lady in Mpaeiee ; 
count 4.. As he drops the passing lady’s right hand, 
he joins left hands with his partner, both turning half 
round into ig ea couple’s place; count4. The same 
is repeated, bringing the couples back to their original 
Posen: count 8. When not repeated it is called 

alf Right and Left, and leaves the couple in the places 
opposite to thosefrom which they started. 

IGHT AND LEFT ALL ROUND. -- The permet of 
each couple turn facing one another and join right 
hands; the gentlemen all go round to right, the ladies 
to left, Eachgentleman in starting passes his partner 
on her righthand, and drops her hand; count 4; joins 
left hand with next lady (advancing to meet him), and 

asses her on her left, and drops her hand; count 43 
Joinsright hands withnext advancing lady, passes her 
on her right, and drops her hand; count 4; and so on, 
alternately, right hand and left hand with each suc- 
ceeding lady, until he meets his parse. just half way 
round the quadrille; there he salutes her, and joining 
right hands with her repeats the whole again back to 
places, filling up 6 bars of music, or 32 counts. 

RIGHT AND LEFT HALF ROUND.—The gentlemen 
each holds his partner’s right hand, passing to right; 
the ladies passing outside to left; the gentlemen giving 
alternately left and right hands to ladies in passing, 
untilthey meet their original partners half way round. 
They can stop, take their partners by the right hand 
and swing once round; count 16. 

RiGHT HAND ACROSS AND LEFT HAND BACK 
Se Pee ay couples cross straight over, ladies 
inside, each lady touching right hands with opposite 

entleman in passing; count8. All face round and re- 

urn, each lady joining left hands with opposite gen- 
tleman, whose hand she retains; she then crosses her 
right hand over her left, and joins right hands with 
her partner; count 8. 

TAKE SIDE LADIES AND GO OppoSsITE.—First gen- 
tleman holds his partner’s right hand with his right; 
with his left he takes third lady by her right hand, and 
leads the 2 ladies to second couple’s place: the second 

entleman does the same in regard to his partner and 
he oo lady, and leads them to first couple’s place; 
counts. 

TURN PARTNERS.—The gentleman takes his partner 
with both hands, and they turn once round to the left. 
When Turn Partners is called, it means that both hands 
are to be used, unless the right or left hand is specified. 


LANCERS.—Isr Fia. Top lady and opposite 
gentleman advance and retire; then advance 
and swing round; top lady and gentleman 
change places with opposite couples, passing in 
the centre and return to places, passing outside; 


ady stand- 
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set to corners and turn. The other 6 do same. 
—2p Fia. Head Couples. Forward and back, 
count 4; forward and leave ladies in centre, 
count 4; chassez to right and left, count4; turn 
partners to places, count 4. Side Couples: Di- 
vide, all forward in 2 lines, count4; forward 
again, and turn partners to places, count 4. Re- 
eat. Side Couples: Same twice. — 8p. Fia. 
Lop lady advances alone, then the opposite 
gentleman doessame; lady courtseys, gentleman 
ows, both retire. The 4 ladies give right hands 
across, and dance round to left; then change 
hands and dance round to right; gentlemen 
dance round singly, the reverse way to the lad- 
ies, changing as they change. — 4TH Fia. Head 
Couples: To the right, count 4; to the left, 
count 4; turn partners to places, count 4; right 
and left, count 8. Repeat. Side Couples: Same 
twice. — 5TH Fic. Grand chain, giving right 
and left hands all round, till all in places. Top 
lady and gentleman advance to top, standing 
with backs to bottom couple; the second lady 
and gentleman on their right place themselves 
behind them, the couple on their left behind the 
second couple; and, finally, the bottom couple 
place themselves behind the other 3 couples, 
advance and retire, across and back; the gen- 
tlemen turn off to the left and the ladies to the 
right, gentlemen following first gentleman and 
ladies following first lady; when all are return- 
ed to the former situation they form 2 lines, 
each gentleman facing his partner, and chassée 
forward and back; gentleman turns his partner 
into her own place; the other 6 do the same. 
PARISIENNE.—This variety of quadrilles does 
not confine itself to the waltz alone, but intro- 
duces also the polka and redowa, affording a 
pleasing contrast. The change in the time of the 
music will prepare for the waltz or polka move- 
ment at the proper moment. Ist Fia. First 
Couple: Advanceand salute right side couples, 
count 2; back to places, count 2; advance and 
salute left side couple, count 2; back to places, 
count 2. Head Couples: Right and left across 
and back, count 8. All: “Waltz, count 16, 
Danced 4 times, each couple leading off in rota- 
tion. —2p Fia. First Gentleman and Opposite 
Lady: Forward, count 2; swing half round 
with left hands, facing partners, count 2; chas- 
sez to right, count 2; half turn with left hands, 
count 2; the above repeated, count 8. Add: 
Polka to right, count 2; polka step to centre 
and back,count2; the last 4bars danced 4 times 
in all, requiring additional 12 counts. The whole 
figure is performed 4 times, commenced by each 
gentleman in succession.—8D Fia. First Gentle- 
man: Leads lady on his left to centre, count 2; 
leads opposite lady to centre, count 2; leads 
lady on bis right to centre, count 2; lastly his 
own partner to centre, count 2. Four Ladies : 
Join hands around gentleman, swing to left, 
count 4. Four Gentlemen: Turn partners to 
places, count 4. Four Couples: To the centre, 
count 4. All: Waltz to places, count 4. Four 
Couples: To centre, count 4. All: Waltz to 
places, count 4.— 4TH Fie. First Couple: To 
centre and swing half round, count 4; separate, 
cross right hands with side couples, turn to left, 


count 4, First Gentleman; And lady forward | 4. 
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and back, count 4; turn left hands to places, 
count 4. Head Couples: Cross over and turn 
in opposite places, count 4. Side Couples: The 
same, count 4. Head Couples: The same to 
places, count 4. Side Couples : The same, count 
4. Performed 4 times, each couple taking the 
lead successively. — 5TH Fic. First Gentle- 
man and Opposite Lady: Forward and back, 
count 4. Head Couple: Salute and separate to 
sides, count 4. Adil: Forward and back, count 
4; forward and form a star, count 2; balance, 
count2. Gentleman: Forward to next ladies 
and balance, count 4; forward to next ladies 
and balance, count 4; repeat twice, count 8. Adl: 
Waltz round, count 16. Performed 4 times, 
each gentleman and opposite lady leading off in 
rotation. 

PLAIN QUADRILLE. — Ist Fic. Head Coup- 
les: Right and left, count 8; balance, count 8; 
ladies’ chain, count 8; balance, count 8. Repeat. 
Side Couples: Same twice. —2p Fic. Head 
Couples : Forward 2; forward and back, count 
4;. cross over, ladies inside, count 4; chassez 
to partners, count 4; cross over to places, ladies 
inside, count 4; balance, count 8. Repeat. Srde 
Couples: Same twice. —38D Fic. Head Coup- 
les: Right hands across, count 4; left hands 
back, count 4; balance in centre, count 4; half 
promenade to opposite places, count 4; 2 lad- 
les forward and ack, count 4; 2 gentlemen 
forward and back, count 4; forward 4 and back, 
count 4; halfright and left. count 4. Repeat. 
Side Couples: Same twice-—41tuH Fic. Head 
Couples: Forward 4 and back, count 4; for- 
ward 4, first lady cross over, count 4; for- 
ward 3 and back, count 4; forward again, lad- 
jes cross over, count 4: forward 8, count 4; for- 
ward again, count 4; 4 hands half round, count 
4; half right and left, count 4. Repeat. Side 
Couples: Same twice. — 5rH Fia. Ali: Prom- 
enade, count 8. Head Couples: Forward 2, same 
as in 2d Frig., count 16; balance, same as in 2d 
Fig., count 8. Repeat. Side Couples: Same 
twice. All: Chassez. 

PRINCE IMPERIAL. — As usual in all quad- 
rilles, the first 8 bars of music are employed by 
the gentlemen saluting first their own partners, 
then the lady on their left. Ist Fie. Head 
Couples: To the right and salute, count 4; 
take side ladies and go opposite, count 4; lad- 
ies’ grand chain, without gentlemen, count 8. 
All: Chassez to right and left, count 4; turn 
partners, head couples at opposite places, count 
4. Head Couples: Repeat as they stand. Side 
Couples: Entire figure once. — 2p Fic. First 
Gentleman and Second Lady: Forward, count 
2; turn both hands, and both face first lady, 
count 2; cross over and turn with left hands, 
count 4. Head Couples: Forward and back, 
count 4; half ladies’ chain, count 4. Ali: Chas- 
sez and turn corners, right hands, count 4; turn 
partners, left hands, to places, count 4. This 
figure is danced 4 times, each gentleman and op- 
posite lady commencing in turn.—8p Fia. First 
Couple: Forward, count 2; gentleman back to 
place, leaving lady facing him in centre, count 
2. Second Couple: Same, count 4. Third Coup- 
le: Same, count 4. Fourth Couple : Same, count 
Four Ladies: Join hands back to back, 1 
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turn to left, count 4. Four Gentlemen : Com- 
plete the ring and salute, count 4. Add: Bal- 
ance as they are, count 4; turn partners to 

laces, count 4. Perform 4 times, each partner 
eading offin turn. —4ra Fia. Head Couples. 
Forward and back, count 4. First Lady and 
Second Gentleman: To sides, count 4; forward 
6 and back, twice, count 4; foward 2 and back, 
count 4; forward 2, salute, and face partners, 
count 4; 4 hands, half round, with sides, count 
4; halfright and left to places, count 4. Head 
Couples: Repeat. Side Couples: Same twice. 
—6ru Fia. Four Ladies: To the right, 4 times, 
count 16. First Gentleman: And opposite lady. 
forward and back, count 4; forward and swing 
to face partners, count 4. Head Couples : Chas- 
sez to right and left, count 4; turn partners to 
places, count 4. Head Couples: Repeat the 
whole figure with second gentleman and oppo- 
site lady. Side Couples: Same twice. 

SARATOGA LANCERS.—This set is similar to 
the regular Lancers; the difference lies in the 
modification of the figures to allow as many as 
possible to join in the dancing. Ist Fia. Head 
Couples: Forward and back, count 4; balance 
and turn opposite partners, count 4. Addl: Al- 
lemand, count 4. Repeat. Side Couples : Same 
twice. — 2p Fie. All: Forward 4 and back, 
count 4; forward and ladies to centre, count 4; 
chassez aud turn partners to places, count 4. 
This figure is performed 4 times.—3p Fia. Add: 
Forward and back, count 4; forward and sa- 
lute, count 4; ladies’ grand chain, count 8, The 
whole figure 4 times. — 4ruH Fic. . ‘ead Coup- 
les: To the right, salute, count 4; to the left, 
salute, count 4; 4 hands round, count 2; to op- 
posite places, count 2; half right and left to 
pa count 2. Repeat. Head couples first to 

eft, then to right. Side Couples: Same twice. 

—d5ru Fia. All: Right and left half round, 
count 8; swing partners half round with right 
hands, and right and left back to places, count 
8. First Couple: Promenade, count 8. Ald: 
Fall in and march, count 4. Gentlemen and 
Ladies: In opposite lines forward and back, 
count 4; forward and turn partners to places, 
count 4. Performed 4 times, each couple lead- 
ing off in turn, Ad’: Half right and left and 
back, count 8. 

WALTZ LANCERS. — The Glide or Waltz 
Lancers consist of the corresponding figures of 
the original set, curtailed to allow of the intro- 
duction, at intervals, of the waltz movement. 
Ist Fie. Head Couples: Forward and back, 
count 4 ; forward and turn opposite partners, 
count 4; waltz, count 16. Side Couples: The 
same. — 2p Fia. Head Couples: Forward and 
back, count 4; forward, ladies face partners, 
count 4; chassez and turn partners to places, 
count 8. Adi: Waltz, count 16. Repeat. Side 
Couples : Same twice. — 8p Fic. Head Coup- 
les: Forward and back, count 4; forward and 
salute, count4; waltz, count 16. Repeat. Side 
Couples : Same twice. — 47H Fic. Head Coup- 
les: To the right, salute, count 4; to the left, 
salute, count 4; waltz, count 16. Repeat. Side 
Couples : Same twice. — 5rH Fia. All. Furst 
Couple : Waltz, count 8. Adi: Chassez across, 
count § Furst Couple: Promenade, count 8. 
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All: Forward and back, count 4; forward again, 
turn partners to places, count 4. Repeat. Side 
Couples: The same twice, ending with right 
and left all round. At the close of the waltz 
movements all form in 2 lines; ladies in one line, 
gentlemen in the other, as in the Fig. 5 of the 
Lancers. 


Jue ‘GERMAN. 


REMARKS. — It is of importance to have a 
leader or conductor who is familiar with and 
able to impart the details of each figure with 
precision, and to insure success he must be 
obeyed promptly. He alone gives the signal to 
the orchestra, designates what figure must be 
performed, and when it shall be commencea 
and ended,and prompts those who are at fault. 
He is for the time an autocrat; but he should 
exercise his power with judgment, avoid all ap- 
pearance of pretension, and should seem to in- 
dicate rather than direct. The ladies and gen- 
tlemen composing the German should lighten 
the duties of the leader as much as possible; 
they should give attention and preserve silence 
while he explains the figures, and during the 
performance of a figure,none, except those par- 
ticipating in it, should dance or promenade in 
any portion of the room. The leader, with his 
partner, is seated on the right, and the other 
couples on his left. He, with his partner, is the 
head. Each gentleman places his partner on 
his right. To preserve regularity, the same 
place or seat should be maintained by each 
throughout. At the beginning of each figure 
the leading couple make the Tour de Valse, and 
may be followed by as many couples as the leader 
indicates. He signals for dancing to cease by 
clapping his hands or sounding a whistle, and 
the couples stop as soon as they can reach their 
seats. The leader designates each figure, and it 
is danced by all the couples successively from 
right to left. The German may be composed 
of any number of couples, but in a large party 
the leader should seat himself in the centre, and 
select dancers from each end of the circle alter- 
nately ; this shortens the dance and prevents it 
becoming tedious. In case the ladies should be 
in the minority, the gentlemen who have not 
been fortunate enough to secure a partner, are 
permitted to engage any of the ladies for a single 
figure without any formal introduction. La- 
dies who have no cavaliers are in the special 
care of the leader, who either dances with them 
or presents to them some of the gentlemen for 
casual figures. People invited to assist at a Ger- 
man are such as would forma social party, and 
ceremonious deportment is unnecessary. In the 
choice of figures the leader must be governed 
by the number of couples and their ability. 
Some of the figures are exceedingly amusing, 
and if entered into with a proper spirit of co- 
operation, may be made the means of a great 
deal of well-bred hilarity. In any of the fol- 
lowing figures, the term waltz refers to any of the 
round dances that may have been selected as 
appropriate for the figure. 

ALTERNATE MOULINET. — The first 4 or 6 
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couples make the Tour de Valse. The gentle- 
men who retain the left hand of their partners, 
form a moulinet by crossing left hands, and make 
a complete turn. At a signal (still retaining 
the left hands of their partners), they make an 
exchange of places, gentlemen turning behind 
and placing ladies in front, and the ladies form 
the moulinet, by crossing theirright hands in the 
centre; in this position they make a complete 
turn in the opposite direction. At a signal they 
change, this time turning in front, and again 
describe a circle in moulinet. The figure ter- 
minates in a general waltz. 

ARBOR.—4 or more couples perform a Tour 
de Valse, and afterwards form a circle with join- 
ed hands, all facing outwards. An equal num- 
ber of couples join hands in another circle out- 
side the first one and facing inwards. The gen- 
tlemen of both circles join hands above, and the 
ladies join hands below, the gentlemen raising 
their arms high enough to allow the ladies to 
ee beneath them. The ladies all pass around 

and in hand in the passage way between the 
two rows of gentlemen. When the signal is giv- 
en, the gentlemen lower their arms and each 
dances with the lady he has entrapped. 

ARCADES.—AIl the couples waltz for a short 
time, then join hands, raising the arms as much 
as possible, so as to form a sort of arch; the end 
couple then separate and waltz round the room, 
stopping when they reach the end of the line, 
and joining hands to form another arch. This 
figure is animated and graceful when rapidly 
executed. 

BASKET OF EIGHT. — 4 couples perform an 
introductory Tour de Valse, ending in the cen- 
tre of the room; the 4 gentlemen join hands 
back to back, and the 4 ladies join hands in a 
ring, inclosing the gentlemen and facing them. 
All dance round, the gentlemen to the right and 
the ladies to the left; at a signal, the ladies raise 
their arms, and allow 1 gentleman to pass under 
each pair of uplifted arms, still retaining hold 
of hands and forming a basket. In this posi- 
tion they dance in a ring once round; all let go 
of hands and execute agrand chain once round, 
closing with a waltz by the couples as they find 
themselves. 

BASKET OF VEGETABLES. — An immense 
basket, filled with vegetables, cut out of card- 
board, and made to represent leeks, carrots, po- 
tatoes, ete., is placed in the centre of the room, 
and similar vegetables are given to the ladies, 
who pin them as trophies to their bodices. The 
gentlemen are supplied with card-board forks, 
covered with silver paper, which they plunge 
into the basket and hook out some vegetable. 
Each dancer then seeks the lady who wears the 
corresponding vegetable, and waltzes with her, 
holding the fork in his hand. 

BASKET, RING AND FLOWER. — The first 
couple perform the Tour de Valse. The gen- 
tleman then presents to his partner a basket 
containing a ring and a flower, and retires to his 
place The lady gives the ring to one gentle- 
man, the flower to another, and the basket to a 
third. The gentleman who receives the basket 
must dance alone, holding it in his hand; the 
one who has the ring may choose alady to dance 
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with him, and the one who has the flower is to 
dance with the lady who presented it to him. 
When they have danced several times round 
the room they resume their seats and the next 
couples continue. 

CORNET BOUQUET.—The cornet bouquet is 
attached to a cornet, and is composed of little 
bunches of flowers. The leader puts his mouth 
to theinstrument and sings some popular air, and 
when he has finished singing a gentleman rises 
and detaches one of the little bouquets, which 
he gives to a lady; she immediately opens the 
paper which is wrapped round the stock, and 
which always contains some comical head-dress, 
with which she adorns her partner’s head, after 
having fastened the bouquet of flowers to her 
bodice. 

CROZIER.—A gentleman stands inthe middle 
of the room, holding a crozier of silver paper, 
and to which are attached ribbons of different 
colors, which are held by six dancers. The lead- 
er then takes six ladies, who form acircle round 
the six cavaliers, who turn very quickly in one 
direction, while the ladies turn in another. At 
a signal they stop, and each gentleman dances 
with the lady opposite to him, still holding the 
ribbon and waltzing around the crozier. The 
same figure is repeated, the ladies holding the 
ribbons. 

DOUBLE VIS-A-VIS.—The first 4 couples per- 
form a Tour de Valse, afterwards arranging 
themselves in two lines, facing one another, the 
first and third couples forming one line, and the 
second and fourth couples the opposite. Then 
the first and third couples half right and left 
with opposite couples, and balance back to 
places. The couples then quarter face round so 
that the first and second couples will be opposite 
the third and fourth. Again half right and left 
with opposite couples, and balance to places. 

FIGURE OF E!IGHT.—Two chairs are placed in 
the centre of the room, 5 ft. apart. The first 
couple lead off and pass behind a chair, and then 
repass behind the other chair, so as to describe 
the figure eight. This is done without retarding 
the waltz; each couple in turn repeat the same 
figure. 

FLAGS.—The leader provides himself with 10 
pairs of flags of different patterns; he hands a 
set of exact duplicates to ie partner, and the 
make a Tour de Valse. He then presents his 
flags to different ladies, and his lady hands her 
duplicates to as many gentlemen. Each gentle- 
man seeks for, and makes a Tour de Valse with 
the possessor of the flag similar to the one pre- 
sented to him. Having waltzed once around the 
room, each gentleman hands his flag to another 
lady, and his partner hands her flag to another 
gentleman, and the search for partners and valse 
are repeated, until all have danced. 

LABYRINTH.—AIl the couples form aring, and 
turn to the left. Ata signal the leader quits 
the hand of the lady to his left, and continuing 
to turn to the left, enters the circle, forming a 
colimacon (snail), while the lady moves to the 
right, outside the others. A circular space must 
be maintained, to waltz within it. In this po- 
sition the leading couple set out by waltzing, 
following the windings of the labyrinth formed 
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by the general chain coiled upon itself, until 
they arrive at the last couple, and then take a 
place in the chain. Asa new couple arrives, it 
takes its place next to the last arrival. When 
allin turn have arrived, finish with a Tour de 
Valse. 

LITTLE ROUNDS. — The first 3 or 4 couples 
lead off with a Tour de Valse. Each gentle- 
man selects a gentleman, and each lady a lady. 
The gentlemen place themselves 2 by 2, one 
couple behind the other, leaving a space of 4 ft. 
between the couples. The ladies form in the 
same manner, but face in the opposite direction, 
so that the first 2 gentlemen and first 2 ladies of 
each column face each other. The first 2 gen- 
tlemen and first 2ladies join hands and turn to 
the left, making a complete circle, and, without 
stopping, the 2 gentlemen raise their arms so as 
to permit the 2 ladies to pass under. The 2 first 

rentlemen are now face to face with the next 2 
adies, and the first 2 ladies with the next 2 
gentlemen, and the figure is repeated until the 
ends of the column are reached. After passing 
out of the end of the column, the gentlemen 
form a line at right angles with the column on 
one side, and the ladies form directiy opposite 
and facing them, thus: When the two lines are 
completed as above, all forward and back dur- 
ing 8 bars; then forward again, and each gentle- 
man takes the opposite lady and makes a Tour 
de Valse. The remaining couples perform the 
same figure, 8 or 4 couples at a time. 

MAZE.—4 couples perform a Your de Valse, 
and then form a quadrille. 4 other couples take 
up positions, so thatanew couple stands behind 
each one of the couples that form the quadrille. 
The figure commences by the 4 inside ladies 
crossing right hands; they move entirely round, 
giving left hands to partners, aud swinging 
round to places. While the inner couples are 
thus engaged, the 4 outer couples waltz half 
round, outside the quadrille, to opposite places. 
Then the inner couples waltz entirely round, re- 
suming their places, but facing outwards. All 
chassez at places; turn at corners with right 
hands and turn partners with left hands to 
places. All the gentlemen then waltz to seats 
with the ladies standing opposite them. 

INVERTED COLUMNS.—3 couples commence 
by a Tour de Valse. At a signal from the leader 
each gentleman selects another gentleman, and 
each lady chooses another lady. The first, sec- 
ond and third gentlemen arrange themselves in 
line, the 8 newly chosen ladies forming in the 
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same line to the right of the gentlemen. The 
first, second and third ladies form in line oppo- 
site to and facing their respective partners, the 
8 chosen gentlemen continuing the line to the 
left of the ladies, and each facing one of the 
chosen ladies. The figure is commenced by the 
gentleman next to the third lady in the ladies’ 
line, giving his right hand to the third gentle- 
man, his left hand to the second gentleman, his 
right hand to the first gentleman, whose place 
he takes at the head of the gentlemen’s line. The 
third gentleman performs a similar chain with 
the 2 other chosen gentlemen, taking his posi- 
tion at the bottom of the line. The third lady 
and the first chosen lady next perform a similar 
figure, preter the partners facing each other 
again; then all forward once and waltz. 

MILITARY FLAGS.—10 pairs of flags, say 2 of 
each nation, are distributed by the set and 
his partner. 4 lines of 4 each, alternately gen- 
tlemen and ladies, are formed with an officer in 
frout ofeach. These lines march once round 
the room in regular file, and then march a sec- 
ond time round, coming last up the centre of the 
room. As each file reaches the head of the room, 
the gentlemen march to the left in single file; 
the ladies in the same manner to theright ; halt- 
ing on opposite sides of the room, and facing 
half round, gentlemen facing ladies. The cor- 
responding pairs of flags then become partners 
for a dance. 

NINE PINS. — An extra gentleman takes a 
position inside of the circle, and is known as the 
“Nine Pin.” Opens with hands all around; 
Nine Pin then turns each Jady in succession ; 
ladies and gentlemen circle alternately around 
Nine Pin; back to places, and grand chain, 
Nine Pin joining in. At the sound of the cor- 
net or stoppage of music, whoever is unfortun- 
ate enough to be without a partner (right hand 
to ladies in every instance), is considered Nine 
Pin, and must take his position inside of circle. 

PYRAMID.—The first 3 couples begin with a 
Tour de Valse. The 38 ladies choose other ladies. 
The 8 gentlemen then select 8 other gentlemen, 
who join handsin a line, the leader on the right. 
The line of gentlemen is conducted entirely 
around the first lady, then round the next 2, and 
then round the next 8. The movement is then 
repeated in reverse order until the leader arrives 
in front of the first lady, with whom he waltzes, 
and each of the other gentlemen takes the near- 
est lady. 
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BACKGAMMON.—Played by two persons with 
dice, upon a board or table divided into 2 parts, 
upon which there are 12 points of one color and 
12 of another; usually blueand red. Each player 
has 15 men, black and white, placed as in the 
diagram. The left-hand division is named the 
inner table, or home, and the right-hand division 
the outer table. The points are called by their 
French names, ace(one), deux (two), rots (three), 
quatre (four), cinque (tive), siz (six). That divi- 
sion in which are placed5 white men and 2 black, 
is called the table of the white, and vice versa. 
That division between the boardsis called the bur, 
andthe Ist pointon the other side ofthe bar is call- 
ed the bar point. If the black be placed into the 
right-hand table, 2 menare pecs upon the ace- 
point in the adversary’s table, 5 upon the sixth 
point in his outer table, 3 upon the fifth pointin 
your outer table, and 5 upon the sixth point in 
yourinnertable. The pointsarenamed alike, ace, 
deux, ete., ineach table, and the right-hand divi- 
sion is the black’s inner-table, and the left-hand 
his owter-table. The white’s left-hand table is 


Backgammon Board. 


his inner, and the right-hand his outer-table. 
The object of the game is to bring your men 


round‘into your own inner-table; and this is ac- 
complished by throws of the dice. The game 
is determined by the chances of the dice, 2 of 
which are thrown by each player alternately. 
According to the numbers thereon are the points 
to which the men are moved in “ measured mo- 
tion” always toward the ace corner. Such man 
or men can only be placed on points not in pos- 
session of your adversary; 2 or more men on 
any point have possession of that particular 
point. But though you may not place your men 
on any of these points, you may pass over them. 
One man left alone on a point is called a blot, 
and may be taken up by opponent, if the throw 
of his dice calls for that point. It is placed on the 
division bar of the table until the owner can en- 
ter it again, by throwing a number on the dice 
which is not covered, or is merely blotted on the 
enemy’s table. As only single men can be cap- 
tured, 2 or more men being unassailable, the 
player should endeavor to secure as many points 
as possible by 2 or more men, thus preventing 


| the adversary from entering any more. No man 


on the side of the player who has a man to enter 
can move until it is entered, and even if both 
parties have men to enter, they must go on throw- 
ing the dice until a number is turned up corres- 
ponding with a vacant or blotted point, the 
game remaining in statu quo until the men are 
entered. If 2 numbers are thrown, only one of 
which enables a man to enter, the other goes for 
naught, and if there be more than 1 man to en- 
ter, and only 1 number giving tbe privilege of 
entry appears on the dice, the game remains in 
statu quo tilla propernumber be thrown. When 
doublets (2 dice with the same number upwards) 
are thrown the player has 4 moves instead of 2. 
The route of each of the player’s men is through 
the adverse inner table over the bar, through 
the opponent’s outer table, round into their own 
outer table and over the bar home. Having 
brought the men home, the player for every num- 
ber thrown removes a man from the correspond- 
ing point. Should the adversary be waiting to 
enter any of his men which have been hit, care 
should be taken to leave no blots or uncovered 
points. Ifalow number is thrown, and the cor- 
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responding point holds no men, they must be 
pas up from a higher point. If one player 

as not borne off his first man before the other 
has borne off his last, he loses a “ gammon,” 
which is equivalent to 2 games. If each player 
has borne off, it is reduced to a hit, or game of 
1. Ifthe winner has borne off all his men _be- 
fore the loser has carried his men out of the ad- 
versary’s table, it is “backgammon,” and usually 
held equivalent to 3 games. A knowledge of 
the game can be acquired by playing, or study- 
ing these instructions, with a board before the 
learner. The right of first play is determined 
by each one throwing dice, the highest number 
leading. 

BAGATELLE.—Played on a table smaller than 
that for billiards, cushioned and semicircular at 
one end, and with cups instead of pockets, set 
flush with the table, into which the ivory balls 
are driven with the cue. 
These pockets are 9 in 
number in the small ta- 
ble, which is about 10 ft. 
long, and are set equidis- 
tant from each other, 1 
in the centre and the oth- 
ers arranged around it, 
at the semicircular end of 
the table. Playing is done 
from the other end in the 
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Larger Bagatelle. 


from the balk atthe black ball, and endeavors 
to put it, his own, or both balls, into a hole or 
holes. The black ball counts double. The strik- 
er’s ball must be placed within the balk line, 
and is struck with the cue at the black ball. The 
remainder of the balls are then driven in the 
same manner, and the sum total of the holes 
made is the player’s score. Any number of 
rounds may be played previously agreed upon. 
The side obtaining the highest score wins. Any 
ball rebounding beyond the balk line, or forced 
over the board, is not played again during that 
game. 

French Game.—The game is usually 100 up, 
and may be played by 2 or more players; 2 or 
4 usually. The score is taken, as in La Bagat- 
elle, from the figures marked within the cups. 
The red ball is placed on the spot, and he who 
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has the break strikes at it with the other col- 
ored ball. If he succeeds in holing a ball he goes 
on till he fails; his adversary then plays, and so 
on alternately till the number determined on is 
obtained. He who first gets that number wins. 
While either of the colored ballsremains out of 
a hole it must be played at, and he who fails 
to strike it, forfeits 5 to his adversary. If both 
reds are holed, the nearest white ball, if any, 
must be playedon. Missing a white ball counts 
1to the adversary. Knocking a ball off the ta- 
ble is a forfeit of 5, though in some rooms no 
penalty is inforced. If a ball lies over a hole 
and does not immediately fall into it, the adver- 
sary may say; “I challengethat ball;” when, if 
it drops into the cup (from the vibration of 
the room or table, etc.), it must be replaced. 

Mississippi.—Played by means of a bridge 
placed across the board, and a couple of cush- 
lons against the side. Hach player strikes his 
ball against one of the cushions, to make it re- 
bound on to the bridge, each arch of which bears 
anumber. When the ball passes through the 
bridge, the player reckons the number of the 
arch to his score; and he who gains the highest 
number in 2 or more rounds wins. 

Trou Madame.—Played the same as Missis- 
isppi, except that the balls are played direct at 
the bridge from the string, without the small 
cushions. 

Carom Game. — Consists entirely of caroms, 
and may be played anynumber up. _ It is play- 
ed with 8 balls. There is not much art in mak- 
ing caroms on a bagatelle board. 

Irish Game.—Consists of caroms and winning 
hazards only. It is played with 8 balls, the car- 
om counting 2, and the hazard as many as is 
marked on the cup. Ifthe player’s own ball falls 
into a hole, it counts to his adversary. 

There are 2 or 3 other games on the bagatelle 
board, but they ure too simple to need explan- 
ation. 

BILLIARDS. — Played upon a rectangular ta- 
ble. The size for match games is 5 ft. in width 
by 10 long, but smaller sizes are sometimes pre- 
ferred. The proportion of length to breadth is 
as 2tol. The “pocket” table is seldom used, 
except in 15-ball pool. The preference in this 
country is for the carom table. The game is 

layed withivory or composition balls, propel- 
ed by a cue ormace. The standard size of the 
balls is 22 in. in diameter. The cue is a tapering 
maple or ash stick, 4 ft. 6 in. to 5 ft. in length, 
measuring 1 to 14 in. at the butt, and 3 to in. 
at the tip; its weight, 12 to 21 oz. The mace 
Ceti used) has a boxwood head, flat, and is 
3 in. sq., with smooth under surface, which 
slides over the cloth in pushing the ball. In- 
serted in this head isa light rod, 6 ft. inlength. 
In using the cue, the thin end is allowed to rest 
between the thumb and forefinger of the left 
hand. The butt-end ofthe cue is grasped with 
the right hand 2 in. from the extremity. When 
the cue-ball is beyond reach, the player may 
use an instrument called the “bridge” or “rest,” 
a slender ash rod aifixed to a cross-head of bridge 
shape, with notches in its upper side, in which 
the cue rests for use. The following are the 
most popular games of billiards in the U. 8.; 
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American 4-ball carom game, French carom or 
3-ball game, 15-ball pool, pin pool, and the fol- 
lowing 3 variations of the French carom game: 


Position of the Hand in Playing. 


Cushion caroms, balk-line, champions.’ The 


last. 2 are seldom played except by professional 
layers, and for that reason a description is not 
ere given. 


Using the Rest. 


American Four-Ball Game.—4 balls are used; 
1 dark red, 1 light red, 1 white, and 1 white with 
a black point, from which it is called the spot 
ball. At the beginning of the game the red balls 
are placed at the spots marked A and B in dia- 
gram. One player takes the white, the other the 
spot-ball, and the question of the first play is 
decided as follows: The players place their 
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Diagram of Billiard Table. 
balls as they choose at the head of the table, 
both being inside of an imaginary line, ¢ d, 
drawn through the point 4, called the string ; 
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they play against the cushion at the other end; 
he who succeeds in making his ball on rebound- 
ing from it approach the nearer to the head 
cushion from the vicinity of which he played, 
leads. The loser in stringing for the lead places 
his ball near the foot of the table, and inside on 
an imaginary line e f, drawn through the point 
‘B: and the play begins by the leader’s playing 
from within the string on the ball of his antagon- 
ist. After the first shot no regard is paid to the 
string, to its corresponding limit at the foot of 
the table, or to the spots, unless one of the balls 
is accidentally knocked off the table, when, if it 
be a player’s ball, its owner must play next time 
from within the string, and if it be a red ball, it 
must be placed on its appropriate spot. A ca- 
rom, striking in a single play (either directly or 
by rebounding from the cushions, more than 1 
ball) on a red and white ball, counts 2 in the 
regular rules of the game; the 2 reds counts 38, 
and on all the balls 6. These methods of count- 
ing are frequently varied; it being common to 
count every carom 8, or, more often, to count 
each carom 1. The game is won by the player 
who first makes a certain number of points; 100, 
50, 84, 21, or whatever number of points may 
have been previously agreed upon. 

French Game.— Played in all tournaments 
and public exhibitions, and of late years is the 
only game recognized by experts. Itis played 
with 38 balls,2 white and 1red. The red is placed 
on the spot assigned to the deep-red in the Amer- 
ican 4-ball game. Atthe commencement 1 of 
the white balls is placed on the light-red spot, 
connected with which is a described radius of 6 
in. The other white ball, beingin hand, may be 
plaved from any part of the semicircle, which 
answers for what in the 4-ball gameis known as 
“the string.” And whenever this cue-ball is in 
hand, the player has the right of playingit. The 
number of points to constitute a game is left to 
the option of the players. The game is begun 
by stringing for the lead, as in the American 
game. Should the play fail to count, his oppo- 
nent then makes the next play, aiming at will at 
either ball on the table. A carom will count 1 
for the player. A penalty of 1 is counted against 
the player for every miss. A ball forced off the 
table is put back on its proper spot. Should the 
player’s ball jump off the table after counting, 
the count is good; the ball is spotted, and the 
player plays from the spot. If, in playing ashot, 
the cue is not withdrawn from the cue-ball be- 
fore the cue-ball comes im contact with the ob- 
ject-ball, the shot is foul; the player loses his 
count, and his hand is out. If balls are dis- 
turbed through the medium of any agency other 
than the player, they must be replaced and the 
player allowed to proceed. If, in the act of play- 
ing, the player disturbs any other ball than his 
own, he cannot make a counting stroke, but 
may play for safety. Should he disturb a ball 
after having played successfully, he loses his 
count on that shot; his hand is out, and the ball 
so disturbed is placed back as near as possible in 
the position which it formerly occupied, the 
other balls remaining where they stop. Should 
a player touch his own ball with the cue or oth- 
erwise previous to playing, itis foul; the player 
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loses one, and cannot play for safety. If the 
player, after having touched his ball, gives a sec- 
ond stroke, then the balls remain where they 
stop, or are replaced in their former position at 
the option of hisopponent. When the cue-ball 
is near another, the player shall not play with- 
out warning his adversary that they do not touch, 
and giving him time to satisfy himself. When 
the cue-ball is in contact with another, the balls 
are spotted, and the pee plays with his ballin 
jhand. Playing with the wrong ball is foul. How- 
ever, should the player using the wrong ball 
play more than one shot with it, he shall be en- 
titled to his score just the same as if he had played 
with his own; as soon as his hand is out, the 
white balls must change places, and the game 
proceed. The object-balls shall be considered 
crotched, whenever the centres of both lie with- 
ina 4} in. square at either corner of the table. 
When the object-balls are so within said square, 
the 3 counts are allowed, except one of the ob- 
ject-balls or both be forced out of it. In case of 
failure by the player, his hand is out, and the 
next player goes on to play with the balls in po- 
sition as left by last player. 

Fifteen-Bali Pool.—Played on a table with 
6 pockets, one at each corner, and 1 on each 
side midway between the head and foot of the 
table. It is played with balls numbered from 1 
to 15, and 1 white ball not numbered; the lat- 
ter the cue-ball, and the player plays with it 
from within the string at the head of the table, 
at the opening of the game, at any of the num- 
bered balls, and afterwards as he finds it on the 
table, his object being to pocket as many of the 
numbered balls as he can. Before commencing, 
the 15 numbered balls are placedin the form of 
a triangle; the ball numbered 15 is placedat the 
apex, pointing up tothe head of the table, resting 
as nearly as possible on the spot known as the 
deep-red spot in the 3 or 4 ball carom games. 
The other falls are placed in the triangle so 
that the highest numbers are nearest the apex, 
the lowest numbers forming the base. The 
string line occupies the same place on the ta- 
ble as it does in the 4-ball carom game. The 
numbers on the balls count for the players who 
pocket them fairly. 

Pin Pool (New York Game).—Played by 2 or 
more persons in the following manner: ‘There 
are 5 small wooden pins set up in the centre of 
the table, diamond-like; the one at the apex 
next the head of the table is No. 1, the one to 
the right No. 2, the one to the left No. 3, the 
one next the foot No. 4, and the one in the cen- 
tre No.5; and they are placed about 23 in. 
apart. The usual way of designating them is, 
by marking the numbers on the cloth next to 
the spot which each pin occupies, and the rota- 
tion of the players is determined by the small 
numbered balls. After this is determined, each 
player has another small ball, with a numberon 
it, dealt to him by the game-keeper. The red 
ball is then placed on its appropriate spot, 5 in. 
from the lower cushion, midway between the two 
corner pockets; and he who has ball No. 1 plays 
from the string; No. 2 then plays from the string 
with the other white ball; No. 3 succeeds No. 2, 
and can play with, orat, any ball on the table. 
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The player must first strike a ball with his owf 
ball, before he knocks down the pins, otherwise 
it isno count. There are 8 balls used, 1 red and 
2 white. The object is to knock down as many 
pins as will count 31, by adding the pins so 
knocked down, and the number on the private 
ball togetber, and he who first makes this 31 wins 
the pool. For example, if the number on the 
private ball be 10, it will then be necessary for 
the player to make the number count 21 by the 
pins. In many other parts of the United States 
4 balls are used, and the game varies in many 
respects from the New York game. The num- 
ber on the private ball is kept secret from the 
other players, although a skillful player may 
form a pretty correct idea of the number of the 
player’s private ball, by the strokes and angles 
played by thestriker. 

Cushion Caroms. — Played with 3 bails (2 
white and 1 red). The billiard table has 3 spots 
in a line, dividing the table lengthwise, running 
from the centre of the head cushion tc the cen- 
tre of the foot cushion ; one of those spots, cut- 
ting the line in-2 equal parts, is called the cen- 
tre spot, and the other 2 are situated half way 
between the centre spot and the head and foot 
cushions. The spot at the head is called the 
white spot, and the oneat the foot the red spot. 
The centre spot is only used when a ball forced 
off the table finds both white and red occupied. 
In beginning, the red ball and one white are 
placed on their respective spots; the other 
white remains in hand and is placed near the 
white spot previous to the opening stroke in 
the game. The player can take any position 
within a radius of 6 in. of the white spot on or 
within a line parallel with the head cushion ; 
but he must strike the red ball first before a 
count can be effected. The game is begun by 
stringing for the lead as in the American Game. 
Ifthe player fails to count, his opponent then 
makes the next play, aiming at either ball on 
the table. Each cushion carom counts 1, anda 
penalty of 1 is counted against the player for 
every miss. A ball forced off the table is put 
back on its proper spot. If the ball jump off 
the table after counting, the count is good, and 
the ball is spotted. If the player disturbs any 
ball but his own, he cannot make acount. If 
he disturbs a ball after playing successfully, he 
loses his count, his hand is out, and ball dis- 
turbed is placed in its former position. When 
the cue-ball is in contact with either or both of 
the object-balls, itis optional with the player to 
spot the balls and play as at the opening of the 
game, orto play away from the balls,and count 
from a cushion. When the player’s ball is in 
contact with a cushion, it may be played to re- 
bound from the cushion, and if it comes in con- 
tact with the 2 object-balls, before or after strik- 
ing another cushion, the stroke is a valid cush- 
ion carom; but if the player aim directly at the 
object-balls when his ball is in contact with a 
cushion, without making the cue-ball rebound 
from the cushion or take another cushion be- 
fore effecting the carom, it is no count. The 
following are considered foul strokes: 1. Strokes 
made except with the point of the cue. 2. When 
the cue is not withdrawn from the cue-ball be- 
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fore the latter comes in contact with an object- | and Sixty-Six, in which the highest cut has the 


ball. 8. Playing at a ball inside or on the string 
line, or when in hand playing from any po- 
sition not within the 6in. radius. 4. If, instrik- 
ing, 1 foot does not touch the floor. 5. Striking 
while a ball isin motion. 6. Touching the cue-ball 
more thanonce. 7. Playing directly atany ball in 
fixed contact. 8. Marking the cloth as a guide 
to playing. 9. Playing with the wrong ball; 
but if the player use the wrong ball more than 
once, he is entitled to his score, but as soon as 
his hand is out, the white balls must change 
places, and the game proceed. 

BOWLING, or TEN PINS.—Played on smooth 
platforms, 60 ft. in length and 4 in width, called 
“alleys,”-at the end of which the pins, 10 in 
number, are set up ina triangular arrangement, 
with the apex of the triangle toward the player. 
The foremost pin is called the King-pin. At the 
end of the alley thereis a padded cushion to stop 
the balls sent down the alley. Each player in 
the match game has 10 rolls, with 3 balls, if requi- 
site, to each roll, making 30 balls in all, and the 


ame is kept on a slate or black-board, with 10 
elon for each player, each division repre- 
senting the aggregate number of pins knocked 
down with the balls of that division. Ifa player 
knock down all the pins with one ball, it is call- 
ed a10-strike, and entitles him to a double-spare, 
or two spare balls, and he may score what he 
makes with the 2 first balls of the next division, 
in addition to the 10 already obtained; thus, if 
he make 9 with the next 2 balls, he scores 19 in 
his first division, and then counts in the second 
division what he may make with the 3 balls. If 
a player knock down the 10 pins with 2 balls, it 
is called a spare, and he counts, in addition to 
those 10, the pins knocked down by the first ball 
of the following division. 

CARDS.—The terms made use of in playing 
cards are as follows; Shuffling. Mixing the 
cards, as is proper before every new deal. Each 
player has a right to one shufile ; the dealer has 
the last, and then the player. to his right is to 
cut. He cannot substitute a shuffle for the cut, 
and require the dealer to deal from the shuffle. 
—Cutting. Lifting from the top of the pack a por- 
tion of the cards, which must be more than a 
trick, generally from }to # of the pack, and 
placing that portion under the remainder. — 
Cutting for the Deal. Each person lifts a few 
cards fom the pack, and shows the undermost 
card of the parcel lifted; and whoever shows 
the lowest card (which is an ace in this case) is 
entitled to deal. If 2 have cards equally low 
they each drop 2 or 3, and the person showing 
the lowest deals. It is usualin large companies, 
instead of cutting, to deal 1 card to each, andthe 
person getting the lowest is dealer. Theexcep- 
tions to the above are in the games of All-Fours 
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deal.—Dealing. Distributing the cards, by giving 
to each player in succession, from the top of the 
pack, 1, 2, or 8 cards at a time, according to the 
game played, the dealer beginning with the per- 
son on his left hand, and going round.—Faced 
Card. A card lying in the pack face up, so as to 
be seen in dealing, and in most games renders 
a fresh deal necessary. — The hand of cards 
is the portion which is given to cach player. — 
Elder Hand. The person who leads or plays 
the first card; and the suit to which the card he 
plays belongs is called the swit led in that trick. 
—Trick. Thecards playedina round, which con- 
sists of as many cards as there are individuals 
playing. The card which ranks highest of those 
pares takes the trick, provided it be of the suit 
ed; but the cards rank differently in value at 
different games.— Trump. The card turned up 
after the players have got their portions, and in 

ames where all the cards are dealt out it be- 
ongs to thedealer. Thecards of the suit to which 
the trump card belongs are called trumps, and 
the smallest card of that suit ranks higher in 
value than the best of any other suit. The suits 
in a pack of cards are 4 in number. Spades 
and clubs (black), and hearts and diamonds 
(red), each consisting of 13 cards: Ace, king, 
queen, knave, ten, nine, and so on, down to two. 
—Renouncing. Playing a card ofa different suit 
from that led. If a trump ecard is played, it is 
called trumping suit. Severe penalties are an- 
nexed to renouncing or trumping suit, if'a play- 
er holds a card of the suit led, and it is in this 
case termed revoking. 

All-Fours, or Seven-Up.—Two persons pla 
with a complete pack of cards. 6 cards are ie t 
out, and the 18th is turned up for the trump. 
There are 4 chances of scoring points; 1 is 
scored for each chance. Should the 4 fall into 
the hands of one player, he has Ad/-Fours. He 
who can score 10 points first wins. The 4 chances 
are, high, low, jack and game. High signifies 
the best trump out; low the smallest trump 
dealt (this is always scored by the person to 
whom it is dealt); jack is the knave of trumps 
ae he is turned up as the trump card, tlio 

ealer scores). Game is scored by the player 
who can count the greatest number from the 
following cards in his tricks: 4 for ace, 3 for 
king, 2 for queen, 1 for knave, and 10 for ten. It 
is the object of each player to keep his own 
court cards and tens, and get those of his oppon- 
ent. The player who lays down high or low 
trumps may ask if it be high or low. Also, if a 
player is not satisfied with his cards, he may 
say, “I beg,” and the dealer is obliged to give 
him a point, or else deal out 8 more cards to 
each player, the 7th card being trump. But 
dheals thie prove to be of the same suit, 8 more 
must be dealt till the suit is changed. This re- 
quest can only be made once, 

Cassino.—Played by 2, 8 or 4 persons. The 
dealer and partners are determined by cutting. 
The dealer gives 4 cards, 1 at a time, to each; 
either regularly as he deals, or by 1, 2, 8 or 4 at 
a time; lays 4 more face up on the board, and 
after the first cards are played, 4 others are 
dealt to each, until the pack be concluded; but 
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it is only in the first deal that any cards are to 
be turned up. The deal is lost, if, in the first 
round, before any of the cards are turned upon 
the table, a card is faced by the dealer; but if a 
card happen to be faced in the pack before any 
of the aaa 4 be turned up, then the deal must 
be begun again. Each phys 1 card at a time, 
with which he may not only take every card of 
the same denomination upon the table, but also 
all that will combine. <A 10 takes not only ev- 
ery 10, but also 9 and ace, etc.; and if the player 
clear the board before the end of the game, he 
scores a point. Whenever a es a cannot pair 
or combine, he puts down a card. The number 
of tricks must not be examined or counted be- 
fore all the cards are played; nor may any trick 
but the last won be looked at, as every mistake 
must be challenged immediately. After the 
ack is dealt out, the player who obtains the 
ast trick sweeps all ie cards remaining un- 
matched on the table. It sometimes happens 
that the points are not set up, and that neither 
player gains anything in the deal; but the 
smaller number is subtracted from the larger, 
both in cards and points, and ifthey both prove 
equal the game is recommenced, the deal being 
taken inrotation. When 3 ply. the 2 lowest add 
their points together and subtract from the 
highest; but if their 2 numbers added together 
amount to or exceed that of the third player, 
then neither scores. The following terms are 
used in the game: “Great cassino,” the 10 of 
diamonds (containing 2 points); “little cassino,” 
the 2 of spades (reckoning 1 point); the “cards,” 
when a person has a greater share than his ad- 
versary, which counts 3 points; the “spades,” 
when one has a majority of that suit, which 
counts 1 point; the “aces,” each one of which 
stands for 1 point; and the “lurched,” when a 
layer’s opponent has won the game before he 
as gained 6 points. 

Cribbage.—There are several varieties of the 
game, such as “five-card,’ “six-card,” and 
“eicht-card” cribbage, the first and second be- 
ing more common. Coun cards and tens count 
as 10 each, and all the rest count for the number 
of spots upon them. The players may be 2, 3, 
or 4. The board is oblong, but fora 8-hand 
game is triangular, pierced with rows of holes, in 
which pegs are inserted to mark the points each 
player makes. The score is 61. The deal deter- 
mined, the cards are shuffled by the dealer, who 
then lays them on the table on his opponent’s 
side of the cribbage-board, whichis uae v placed 
on the table between two players. The non- 
dealer then cuts the pack into 2 parts, and with 
the undermost half the dealer distributes 5 
cards each, beginning with his adversary. The 
dealer then places the remaining cards on the 
other heap, and the pack remains undisturbed 
till the crib cards are discarded. Each player 
looks at his hand and throws out 2 cards, it be- 
ing imperative that the non-dealer throws first. 
The elder hand (the non-dealer) puts the cards 
on the table by taking up any number, not few- 
er than 8, without exposing the faces; the deal- 
er lifts the topmost card of the lot left on the 
table; the non-dealer replaces the cards he cut, 
and the dealer puts the top card face up on the 


whole. The discarded and the exposed cut card 
(the turn-up) form the erid. The number scored 
in the crib Pelonds to the dealer; the deal being 
taken alternately. Ifa knave happens to be the 
turn up, the dealer takes “ two for his heels.” 
The turn-up is reckoned in making up the score 
of each player’s hand, as well as of the crib. 
When the cards are played out, the non-dealer 
proceeds to count and take for his hand, reck- 
oning the cards every way they can be varied, 
and including the teenedeup card. For every 
15, as queen and 5, 9 and 6, 8, 3 and 4, etc., 2 
points; pair, 2 points; pair royal, 6 points; 
double pair royal, 12 points ; sequence, or flush, 
or both, according to the number; knave of the 
same suit as the turn-up, 1 point. The dealer 
proceeds to reckon first his hand, and then his 
crib in the same way, and each marks the num- 
ber of points gained. The main difference is to 
get 31, and then abandon the remaining cards; 
at the 6 card game the whole are played out. 
There are more points made in the play, while, 
at 5 cards, the game is often decided by the loss 
or gain of 1 point. 

Euchre.—Played with 32 cards; all below 7 
spot being rejected, except the ace. The cards 
rank in value as in most other games: Ace, 
king, queen, jack, ten, etc., excepting that jack 
of trumps, called the vight bower, is the highest 
card of the hand; and the other knave of the 
same color, called the left bower, is the card of 
second importance. The other 2 jacks are in- 
ferior in value to the ace, king and queen. 4 
persons constitute the complement, and partners 
are determined by dealing and turning up 1 card 
to each; those receiving the 2 lowest, and vice 
versa, being associated. Players usually cut for 
deal, and he who cuts the lowest card is entitled 
to the deal. The dealer deals 2 cards to each at 
the first round, beginning at the left, and then 
dealing an additional 3 cards in the same order. 
After 5 cards have been dealt, the dealer turns 
up the top card on the pack, called the trump. 
After the first hand, the deal passes to each play- 
er in rotation. When the trump is turned, the 
first person to the left of the dealer looks at his 
eards. If he thinks he can secure 8 tricks, he 
willsay, “ I orderit up,” and the dealer then takes 
the card turned up, and discards one from his 
hand; andthe card taken up becomes the trump. 
If the eldest hand has not enough strength to 
order it up, he willsay, “I pass,” and then the 

artner of the dealer has to determine whether 
ne will “pass” or “assist.” If he has enough, 
with thehelp of the card his partner has turned, 
to make 8 tricks, he will say, “I assist,” and the 
card is takenup. If he passes, it goes to the 
third hand, who proceeds as the eldest hand. 
Should all the players pass, the dealer an- 
nounces what he will do, and if he thinks he can 
take 3 tricks, he says, “I take it up,” and imme- 
diately discards bis weakest card, placing it un- 
der the remainder of the pack, and instead of 
the card thus rejected he takes that turned up, 
which remains the trump. It is not considered 
en regle for the dealer to removethe trump card 
until after the first trick has been takeh, unless 
he needs it to play. It is let lay, that every one 
may see what the trump is. It is always the 
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dealer’s privilege to discard any one card in his 
hand, and take up the trump card; and this holds 
good whether he is assisted by his partner, is 
ordered up by his adversaries, or takes it up 
himself. This gives the parties having the deal 
an advantage equal to one trick. Should the 
dealer not Bs confident of winning 3 tricks, he 
says, “I turn it down,” and at the same time 
places the turn-up card face down on the pack. 
Should all the players decline to play at the suit 
turned up, and the dealer turn it down, the eld- 
est hand is entitled to make trump what he 
chooses (excepting the suit turned down.) If the 
eldest hand is not strong enoughin any suit, and 
does not wish to make the trump, he can pass 
again, and so it will go in rotation, each having 
an opportunity to make the trump in his regular 
turn,tothedealer. If players and dealer should 
decline making the trump, the deal is then 
forfeited to the eldest hand. The eldest hand, 
after the dealer has discarded, opens the game, 
and leads any card. The person playing the 
highest card takes the trick, and he in his turn 
is Sli to lead. In this manner the game 

roceeds, until the 5 cards in each hand are ex- 

austed. Players are required, under penalty 
of the loss of 2 points, to follow suit. If they 
cannot, they may then throw away a small card 
ortrump. The game consists of 5 points, the 
parties getting that number first being winners, 
and the points are indicated by the number of 
tricks taken by the players. If all the tricks are 
taken by one side, it constitutes what is termed 
a march, and entitles the parties to a count of 
2. It is necessary to take 3 tricks to count 1 or 
make a point. Taking 4 tricks counts no more 
than 8. Ifthe elder hand order up the trump, 
and fail in securing 8 tricks, it is called being 
euchred, and entitles the opponents to a count 
of 2; or if he make the trump after the origin- 
al one has been turned down, and does not se- 
cure 8 tricks, he is also euchred, and it counts 
as before. Any 2 cards are used for counters- 
that will, when combined, make 5 or more, such 
as the deuce and tray, or 4 and tray.— With the 
Joker. Played exactly as 4 hand euchre, with 
the addition of the odd card contained in every 
euchre pack, called the joker or white face, and 
which takes rank above right bower. If this 
happens to be turned for trump, the dealer turns 
the next card for trump. — Set Back Euchre. 
Differs from the regular game in the manner of 
counting. The players start at 5 points, and 
count only the score lost as a point, each win- 
ning point reducing the score, and the one first 
reaching zero being accounted winner. Other 
games can be played in the same way, taking as 
the starting point the number of points consid- 
ered game in each. 

Poker.—Draw poker is played with 52 cards 
and by any number of persons from 2 to 6. Be- 
fore the dealer deals, the player next to his left, 
called the ante-man or age, must deposit in the 
pool an ante not exceeding 4 the limit agreed 
upon, called a blind. The deal is performed by 
giving 5 cards to each, 1 ata time, beginning with 
the player to the left. After the cards have been 
dealt, the players look at their hands, and each 
in rotation, beginning with the player to the left 
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of the age, determines whether he will go in or 
not. Any player who decides to play for the 
pool, must put into the pool double the amount 
of the ante, except the player holding the age, 
who contributes the same amount as his oe 
nal ante. This makes the blind good, and all 
interested in that hand will have contributed 
alike. Those who decline to play throw their 
cards face down in front of the next dealer. Any 
player, when his turn, and after making the 
ante good, may increase the ante any amount 
within the limit of the game; the next player, 
after making good the ante and raise, may then 
raise it any amount within the limit, and so on. 
Each player as he makes eee and equals the 
other players who are in before him, may in- 
crease the ante, if he chooses, compelling the 
others to equal that increase, or abandon their 
share of the pool. Each player who raises the 
ante, must do so in rotation, going round to the 
left, and any player who remains in to play, 
must put in the pool as much as will make his 
stake equal to such increase, or abandon all he 
contributed. Another feature introduced when 
betting upon the original hand, is the straddle. 
The straddle is nothing more than a double 
blind. For example: a B, C, D and E play, 
A deals. 3B, the player holding the age, antes 1 
chip. C can straddle B’s ante by putting in the 
pool 2 chips, provided he does so before the 
cards are cut for the deal. D may double the 
straddle, that is to say, straddle C, and so on up 
to the age, provided the bets do not exceed the 
limit. In the above instance, supposing C only 
to straddle, it would cost D, E and A each 4 
chips to go in, and B 8 and © 2 chips. Each 
straddle costs double that of the preceding one. 
The straddle does not give the player the age, it 
only gives him first opportunity to be last in be- 
fore the draw; that is, the player to the left of 
the last straddler, after looking at his hand, and 
before the draw, must be the first to declare 
whether he will make good the straddle, and so 
on, in rotation, up to the player who made the 
last straddle. After the draw, the player to the 
left of the age must make the first bet, provided 
he remains in. A good player rarely straddles. 
When all are in who intend to play, each player 
has the right to draw any number of cards, from 
1 to 5, or he can retain his cardsas dealt to him. 
Ifa pays draws cards, he must discard a like 
number from his hand Breve us to drawing, and 
the rejected cards must be placed face down near 
the next dealer. The dealer asks each in rota- 
tion, beginning with the holder of the age, how 
many cards he wants, and when the player has 
discarded, he gives the number requested from 
the top of the pack. When the other hands 
have been helped, the dealer, if he has gone in 
and wants cards, helps himself. When all hands 
are filled, the player to the left of the age has 
first say, and he must either bet or retire from 
the game, forfeiting what he has already staked. 
The same with the other players, in rotation, up 
to the age. When a player makes a bet, the 
next player must see him, 7. e., put in the 
pool an equal amount, or go better, i. e., make 
the previous bet good, and raise it any amount 
not exceeding the limit, or he must pass out. This 
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continues until some one player drives the oth- 
ers out of the game, and takes the pool without 
showing his hand, or until the other players who 
remain in see the last raise (no one going better), 
and call the player who made the last raise. 
When a cali is made, the players remaining in 
show hands, and the strongest hand takes the 
pool. The following is an example illustrating 
the mode of betting before and after the draw: 
The limit is 80 chips, and A, B, C, D and E are 
the players. A deals. B, hoiding the age, antes 
1 chip; C goes in and puts up 2chips ; D makes 
good and raises 10 chips, putting in 12 chips; EK 

asses out of the game; A makes good, and sees 

’s raise, putting in 12 chips; B makes good, sees 
D’s raise,and goes5 chips better; this costs him 16 
chips; C passes out and abandons the 2 chips 
already putin; D sees B’s raise, and bets the 
limit Beiict: contributing 35 chips; A sees D, 
and deposits 35 chips; B also sees D, and puts 
30 chips in the pool. A, B and D now each 
have tr chips in the pool, which, together with 
the 2 abandoned by & make a total of 1438 chips. 
After the hands are filled, B holding the age, 
and C having passed out, it becomes D’s say, é.¢., 
D’s turn to declare what he will do. D deter- 
mines to stake 5 chips; A sees D’s bet and goes 
30 chips better, and puts up 85 chips; B sees A, 
and deposits 85 chips; D makes good, putting 
up 30 aie, and calls A. Each of the players 
now have 82 chips in the pool, which, including 
the 2chips which C forfeited, make a total of 248 
chips. They show hands, and A having the best 
hand, captures the pool. If all the players pass 
up to the age, the latter takes the pool, and the 
dealends. The value of the hands is as follows, 
commencing with lowest: One Pair. (Accom- 

anied by 8 cards of different denominations.) 

f two players each hold a puir, the highest pair 
wins; if thetwo are similar,the highest remain- 
ing card wins. Two Pair. (Accompanied by a 
card of another denomination.) Iftwoeach hold 
2 pairs, the highest pair wins; ifthe 2 pairs are 
similar, the player whose remaining card is the 
highest wins. Triplets (three cards of the same 
denomination, not accompanied by a pair.) The 
highest triplets,win. Triplets beat two pair. A 
Straight (asequence of five cards not all of the 
same suit.) An ace may either begin or end a 
straight. For example: Ace (highest), king, 
queen, knave, ten, is a straight, and the highest 
straight. Five, four, three, two, ace (lowest), 
is a straight, and the lowest straight. An ace 
cannot occupy an intermediate position, thus: 
King, queen, ace, two, three, is not a straight. 
If more than one player holds a straight, the 
straight headed by the highest card wins. A 
straight will beat triplets. Straights are not 
always played; it should be determined wheth- 
er they are to be admitted at the commence- 
ment. IPfagreed that straights are to be count- 
ed, a straight flush outranks 4 cards of the same 
denomination, 4 aces for instance. A Flush 
(5 ecards of the same suit not in sequence). If 
more than 1 player holds a flush, the flush con- 
taining the highest card wins; if the highest 
cards tie, the next highest in these two hands 
wins, and so on. A flush will beat a straight 
and triplets. A Full (8 cards of the same de- 
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nomination and a pair). If more than one 
player holds a full, the highest triplet wins. A 
full will beat a flush. Fours (4 cards of the 
same denomination accompanied by any other 
card). If more than one player holds fours, the 
highest fours win. When straights are not 
played, fours beat a straight flush. A Straight 
Flush iv sequence of 5 cards all of the sume 
perl f more than one player holds a straight 
flush, the winning hand is determined in the 
same manner as the straight. When straights 
are not played, the straight flush does not rank 
higher thana common flush; but when straights 
are played, it is the highest hand that can be 
held, and beats 4 of a kind. When none of the 
foregoing hands are shown, the highest card 
wins; if these tie, the next highest in these two 
hands, and so on. If, upon a call for ashow of 
hands, two or more parties interested in the 
call hold hands identical in value, and those 
hands are the best out, the parties thus tied must 
divide the pool, share and share alike. — Old- 
Fashioned Game. The foregoing is a descrip- 
tion of modern draw poker, now almost univer- 
sally played in this country; but some players, 
who object to a compulsory blind, which the 
ante of the player holding the age really is, pre- 
fer the old game of draw poker, whic differs 
from the modern game in the following partic- 
ulars: The dealer opens the hand by putting 
up a fixed ante before dealing, which is not, in 
strict sense, a bet or a blind. The age alone has 
the privilege of going a blind, provided he does 
so before the cards are cut for the deal, but this 
is optional. Previous to the draw any player may 
pass and come in again, provided no bet or 
blind has been made before he passes. If, prev- 
ious to the draw, the players, including dealer, 
pass without making a bet, the hand is ended, 
and the eldest hand puts up an ante and deals. 
This contingency is not likely to occur often. 
Siaty-Six.—Played with 24 cards: Ace, ten, 
king, queen, knave, and 9 of each suit, the cards 
ranking in value in order named above, trumps 
being the superior suit. When played by two, 
commence by cutting for deal, which belongs 
to the player who cuts the highest card, valued 
in accordance with their rank in the game, ace 
being highest and the ten next. The cards are 
cut by the eldest hand, after having been shuf- 
fled by the dealer, who then gives each 6 cards, 
8 at a time, commencing with the eldest hand, 
turning up the next or 13th card for trump, 
which is laid on the table. A misdeal must be 
dealt over by the same dealer. The player hav- 
ing 9of trumps may exchange it for the trump 
card turned up at any time after he has won a 
trick; this is called discarding. The eldest hand 
leads first, after which the lead belongs to the 
winner of the previous trick. After each trick 
each player draws a card from the top of the 
talon (cards remaining in the pack); the winner 
of the previous trick first, and the loser next; 
continuing this until the talon is exhausted or 
one of the players closes. The game consists 
of 7 points, and the player who first scores that 
number wins. The points are made in the fol- 
lowing manner: The player who counts 66 first 
scores 1 point towards game; if he makes 66 
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before his opponent counts 33, hescores 2 points; 
or before his opponent wins a trick, 3 points. 
The cards count as follows to the winner of the 
trick containing them: Ace counts 11, ten 10, 
king 4, queen 38, knave 2, nine has no value. 
When a player has in his hand a king and 
queen of the same suit, he may, when it is his 
turn to lead, play the one, and, showing the 
other, announce 20 points, which are good, al- 
though he may lose the trick. He may not 
count these 20 points unless he has taken, or un- 
til he takes,a trick. The king and queen of 
trumps count 40. In the 3 handed game the 
deal passes in rotation to the left, the dealer 
giving the other two players their 6 cards, com- 
mencing with the eldest hand, but none to him- 
self; and, when the round is finished, counts to 
his score the same number of points made by 
the winner of that round; but he cannot count 
his seventh point with the hand he dealt.—Four- 
Handed Siaty-Six. A moditication of Sixty-Six 
for 4 players, and is the most popular 4 handed 
game played by the Germans, who call it Kveutz 
Mariage. The seven and eight of each suit are 
added to the24 cards used in Sixty-Six, making 
82 in all. The game is commenced by any one 
of the 4 persons proposing to play, dealing the 
cards round, face up, untilan ace falls to one of 
then; the dealing is then continued to the 3 
others, until another ace falls; the holders of 
the 2 aces are to be partners in the game, and 
play against the other two. The playerto whom 
the first ace falls becomes dealer for the first round, 
the deal afterwards passing in rotation to the left. 
The deal is conducted as in whist; the last card 
turned up for trump, which is the property of 
the dealer, who takes it upin his hand after the 
first trick. The play follows in the same man- 
her as at whist, except that a player, unable to 
follow suit, must trump if he can. The last 
trick counts 10 points to the winners of it. 
There is no announcing or discarding as in Six- 
ty-Six. The score of the game is 7 points, as 
follows, the value of the cards counting the same 
to the winners of the tricks containing them as 
in Sixty-Six. If, at the end of the round, the 
winning partners count 66 or more, but not over 
100, they score 1 point towards game; if over 
100, but less than 130, 2; if they take every 
trick, 8. Whichever party captures the ten 
of trumps, scores a point and wins the game, if 
they have already scored 6 points. If, at the end 
of a round, both parties count 65, neither score, 
but the winners of the next round add 1 point 
to whatever they then make. When trumps 
are led, a player must play to take the trick, if 
he can. 

Whist.— The players‘are 4, 2 of whom are 
partners against the other 2, the choice being 
decided by cutting the cards ; the 2 who cut the 
highest are partners, and the 2 who cut the low- 
est are partners. The latter may choose their 
seats, and the lowest has the deal. Purtners sit 
opposite each other. In cutting, the ace is low- 
est. Each player has a right to shuffle once be- 
fore each deal, the dealer having the final shuffle; 
but it is not necessary for more than one part- 
ner on each side to shuffle. The pack is cut by 
the person on the right hand of the dealer, who 
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puts the pack together again, and deals the cards 
round one ata time, beginning with his left-hand 
opponent. The last card is turned up and called 
atrump. The players then sort their hands, 
and the first card played is by the person at the 
dealer’s left, malic an elder or leader, and the 
others proceed and follow suit if they can. This 
completes the first trick, and the cards aretaken 
by the side that wins and placed face down. A 
player who cannot follow suit may play any 
card. The player of the highest trump card 
wins the trick when he cannot follow suit. The 
winner of a trick is the leader for the next, and 
so on till the 13 tricks are played. The cards 
rank in value as follows: Ace, king, queen, 
knave, ten, and so on, down to two, the lowest in 
each suit; but any card of the trump suitis bet- 
ter than any card of another suit, and takes the 
trick in which it has been played. No intima- 
tions of any kind between partners during the 
playing of the cards are admitted, except in the 
case of a revoke, the partner is allowed to ask 
him whether he is sure he has none of that suit 
in his hand. Every trick above 6 which each 
party takes in the course of playing reckons one 
point towards game. The ace, king, queen, and 
knave of trumps are called honors, and each 
reckon on 1 point towards the game of the party 
to whom they are dealt. But one party having 
3 of them counts only 2, and the other part 
none. Ifeach party has 2, the honors are divi- 
ded, and neither party reckons any. 10 is game; 
and if one party has made 9 points towards 
game they are not allowed to count honors, 
though they hold all the4. If they have 8 
points, and one of the partners holds 2 honors, 
he may ask his partner, at any time before he 
plays in the first round, but not afterwards, 
“Can you one?” meaning, have you an honor? 
Ifhehas, he says, “ Yes,” or“Ican;” and on both 
showing that they have 8 honors between 
them, the game is terminated in their favor with- 
out playing that hand. The points are marked 
or scored at the end of each hand, either by the 
holes in a cribbage-board, or with 4 counters. 
When one party is out, or has 10, before the 
other has made 5 points, itis called a double 
game; if before they can reckon 1, it is called a 
triple game; andthe losing party is said, in either 
of these cases, to be lurched. A Rubber is the 
best of 8, or 2 out of 8 games; and the points 
of the rubber are, a single game, 1 point; a 
double game, 2 points, and the rub 2 points; so 
that 6 points may be gained in one rubber, 
namely, 2 doubles and the rub. When triple 
games are admitted, they reckon for 3 points 
each, thus allowing the possibility of 8 points 
being gained in one rubber. 

CHECKERS, or DRAUGHTS.—Played by two 
persons. The pieces, or men, are 24 in number, 
12 of each color. The board is placed between 
the players, each having an upper white corner 
on his right hand. On beginning, the men are 
placed in 8 rows on the white squares at the ap 
posite ends of the board. The men can only 
»e moved forward one square at a time, and 
from one white square to another. They must 
move diagonally, and never cross a black square. 
The aim of each is to reach the farthest squares 
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on the opposite side, and to take as many of the 
antagonist’s pieces as possible. The men take 
in the direction in which they move, right or 
left, by passing over any piece that has avacant 
space behind it, and the captor may take a sec- 
ond and third leap, and even more,if there are 
several of the enemy on forward diagonals in a 
position to be taken. On arriving at the last 
squares on the otherside the men become kings, 
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and can then move backwards or forwards. To 
get a man crowned is of the first importance, as 
the more pieces a player has thus invested with 
the privilege of forward and backward move- 
ment, the greater are his chances of winning. 

Polish Game.— Played upon a board of 100 
squares, with 40 men, 20 black and 20 white. 

hen played upon the ordinary board, 24 men 
are used, 12 white and 12 black. As in the com- 
mon game the men move forward one square at 
a time, except in taking a piece, when they 
move forwards and backwards. The kings 
(sometimes called queens) may move several 
squares at a time, and, if the passage be free, the 
whole length of the board. The men are gen- 
erally placed on the white squares, though it is 
immaterial whether they are placed on black or 
white. The board should so stand that each 
player has a double corner on the right hand: 
The black squares, 41 and 46, and the white, 45 
and 50. In this way the board is divided into 2 
parts, the black men occupying 20 squares from 
Ko: 1 to 20, and the white men an equal num- 
ber, from 381 to 50, leaving between the men of 
the two players two rows of vacant squares on 
which the front men are played. Asa rule, be- 
tween players of equal strength, the game is 
drawn when one of the players is reduced to a 
king and the other to 8 common men, as there 
is no stroke by which the latter can win. When 
one at the end of a game hasa king and a man 
against 3 kings, the best way is to sacrifice the 
man as soon as possible, because the game is 
more easily defended with the king. If the game 
is embarrassed, open it by giving man for man 
or 2 for 2; ifa dangerous stroke is in preparation, 
avoid it by exchanging man for man; if it is 
requisite to strengthen the weak side of your 
game, it may be managed by exchanging; if 
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you wish to acquire an advantageous position, a 
well managed exchange will produce it; it is b 
exchanges that one man keeps many confined, 


Polish Draughts. 
and that the game is won. When 2 men of a 
color are so placed that there is an empty square 
behind each, and avacant square between them 
where his adversary can place himself, it is call- 
ed a dunette, aud is much more likely to occur 
inthe Polish than in the common game. In 
this position one of the men must be taken, be- 
cause they cannot both be played nor escape at 
the same time. The lunette frequently offers 
several men to be taken on both sides, as it is 
most frequently a snare laid by a skillful play- 
er; for it is not to be supposed that the adver- 
sary, if a practiced player, would expose him- 
self to lose. Before entering the lunette, look 
at your adversary’s position, and calculate what 
you would do in a similar game. 

CHESS.—The board resembles an ordinary 
draught board, so placed that each player has 
a white square at his right hand. Each has 16 
pieces, arranged as in the illustration. The 
rooks occupy the corner squares; next to them, 
on each side, is placed a knight; then a bishop. 
The king and queen occupy the two centre 
squares of the first row; and the 8 pawns are 
placed in front onthe second row. ‘The queen 
stands always on a square of her own color. The 
rook moves in straight lines, backwards or for- 
wards, right or left. The rook, bishop and 
queen may move one or more squares in their 
proper direction. The bishop moves diagon- 
ally to right or left, backwards or forwards, but 
cannot move to another color from that on 
which it was first placed. The queen moves in 
any direction, ard aay move more than one 
square. The knight is required to move two 
squares (one backwards, forwards or sideways, 
the other diagonally), but may pass over and 
past friend or foe to gain his position. The pawn 
can only move one square straight forward, 
except the first move, which may embrace two 
squares. When a pawn attempts to make this 
move of two squares, if it passes over a square 
commanded diagonally by an opposing pawn, 
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this opposing pawn may take it en passant, and 
move tothe commanded square. When a pawn 
reaches the 8th square he may be exchanged for 
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Chess Board. 

anv superior piece except king. The pawn can 
only expture apiece in a diagonal direction. The 
king is the most jmportant piece, and cannot 
be captured, but can be driven into a position 
from which he cannot be rescued, when he is 
said to be checkmated, which is the object of 
the game. He can move only one square at a 
time, but in any direction, antl the player who 
succeeds in bringing him within the line of the 
movement of, or upon asquare commanded by, 
any one of his pieces, puts the king in check, from 
which he can only free himself by moving out of 
the range of the adversary, or by interposing one 
of his pieces, or by capturing the piece giving 
check. Castling the king is a combined move- 
ment of king and rook, and can be made only 
when neither of these pieces has been moved 
and no piece intervenes between their positions; 
provided also that the king be not in check at 
the time of castling ; and that no square over 
which the king may have to pass, be command- 
ed by an adverse piece or pawn. The king 
may then castie in the manner following: On 
castling with king’s rook, move king to knight’s 
square and rook to king’s bishop’s square. To 
castle with queen’s rook, move king to queen’s 
bishop’s square, and rook to queen’s square; 
that is to say, in each case you move king two 
squares towards the rook with which you pro- 
pose to castle, and place rook on that square 
over which the king may pass. In this game 
the captured piece is removed, and the oppon- 
ent’s piece substituted instead of jumping over. 
When aking, though not in check, is required 
to move, and cannot move without being placed 
in check, he is said to be stale-mated, and the 
game is considered drawn. 

DOMINOES. — The dominoes are placed on 
the table, face down, and each player takes up 
one at hazard, to settle which is to have the 
pide or right of plaving first; the highest num- 

er of points decides this; they are then put 
back among the rest, and are well shuffled. 
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The two players choose 7 dominoes each, ranging 
them upright in a line on the table, with faces 
toward them, so that each may see his own. 
Thus the players will have taken up 14 out of 
28 dominoes. The other 14 remain on the ta- 
ble, face down, to form a reserve. The winner 
of the pose puts down on the table, face up, 
the domino that suits him best. The adver- 
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Dominoes. 
The two aces show the double header, and the doub- 
le ace added shows the triple header. 
sary places a domino corresponding in one of 
its numbers with that placed by his adversary ; 
the single numbers being placed lengthways, 
the doubles transversely ; and so the game pro- 
ceeds, till the player who won the pose has ex- 
pended all his dominoes, his adversary having 
one left, say six-three. In this case the first 
player will count 9 toward the game, that bein 
the number of points in his adversary’s hand: 
The game is won by the prayer who first scores 
100. The dominoes are shuffled again, the sec- 
ond player has the pose, and the game continues 
with a fresh deal. After two or three dominoes 
have been placed by thetwo players, one of 
them is unableto match any of thosein his hand 
with the numbers at each end of the row onthe 
table. In that case he passes, and his adversary 
plays instead of him, and continuesto do so un- 
til the first player can again make use of one of 
his dominoes. If both players are compelled to 
pass, neither of them having a domino that will 
suit, they turn their hands face up, and the one 
who has the smallest number of points counts 
all his adversary’s points toward his own game. 
This is called the block game. The rule for the 
pe who has the pose is to play out the num- 
ver Which occurs most frequently in your game. 
For instance, if the number 4 occurs four times 
in your hand, the chances are that your adver- 
sary will have only one, or, perhaps, none at all 
of the same number, and he will thus be com- 
pelled to pass, and you will gainaturn. It is 
good to get rid of the higher numbers as soon 
as possible, for in case of a block, he who has 
the lowest number of points wins. Get rid of 
the doubles, also, for they are the hardest to 
place. The game of dominoes is one of mingled 
skill and chance. Nothing can avail against a 
lucky hand; but the combinations of the game 
give scope for a good deal of ingenuity. Some- 
times, with two players, “drawing” is resorted 
to ; that is to say, when one of the players can- 
not follow suit, he takes a domino at hazard, 
from the reserve; and if this will not do, a sec- 
ond, and so on, till his purpose is answered ; 
this is called the draw game. Generally the game 
is confined to two; but four, five, or even six 
may join it, each playing on his own account, or 
divided into sides. In the latter case, the part- 
ners sit opposite to each other, the players hay- 
ing first drawn for partners, in the same way 
that they would for the pose, and the two high- 
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est playing against the two lowest. The playis 
from left to right, and the side of the first player 
who is out wins, counting to its score the num- 
ber of points still held by the opposite party. 
In this game there may be drawing or not, ac- 
cording to agreement. If the players don’t 
draw, and, on a block occurring, and the domi- 
noes being turned up, both sides are found to 
have the same number, the deal counts for 
nothing. 

Bergen. — Each player draws 6 pieces from 
the pool. The lowest double leads at the begin- 
ning, and is called a double-header. After that 
the parties lead alternately right to left. Ifno 
one has a double when his turn comes to lead, 
he plays his lowest piece. When a player sets 
down a piece, which makes the extremities of 
the line the same, it is called a double-header. 
If one of the extremities be a double, and the 
next player can lay a piece that will make the 
other extremity of the same value, or if adoub- 
le can be added to one end of a double-header, 
it makes a triple-header. If a player is not able 
to match, he draws one piece from the pool and 
plays. If he is still not able to play, the next 
plays or draws, and so on, alternately. If dom- 
ino is made, the one who makes it wins the 
hand. If it be blocked, they count, and the 
lowest wins; but if the lowest holds a double 
and his opponent none, the opponent wins. Or, 
if there be 2 with doubles, and 1 with none, the 
last wins. If there be a double in each hand, 
the lowest double wins. If there be more than 
one double in any one’s hand, and all have 
doubles, the one with the least number of doub- 
les wins, without reference to the size of the 
doubles he holds. Thus, if a player holds 2 
doubles, though they be the double-blank and 
double-ace, and his adversary hold but one 
double, though it be the double-six, the latter 
wins. The game is 10 when 3 or 4 play, and 15 
when 2. A hand won by either domino or 
counting, scores 1. A double-header led or 
made, counts 2; a uiple header, 38. When eith- 
er party is within 2 of being out, a double-head- 
er or a trple-header will count him but 1; 
and if he be within 3 of being out, a triple head- 
er will count 2. A prudent player will re- 
tain the doubles as long as possible to make 
triple-headers. 

Bingo. — Played similarly to the card game 
of Sixty-Six. The rank of the pieces is the same 
as in other domino games, except that blanks 
count as 7 spots. The double blank, called 
Bingo, counts for 14 spots, is highest, and will 
take the double of trumps. The gameis play- 
ed by 2, and is commenced by drawing for the 
lead, and he who draws the lowest has the lead. 
Each player draws 7 pieces, after which the eld- 
est hand turns up another piece, the highest 
spot on which is trumps. The eldest hand leads, 
and the play is conducted as Sixty-Six at cards. 
The game consists of 7 points, made in the fol- 
lowing manner: The player who first counts 70 
scores 1 point towards game; if he makes 70 
before his opponent has counted 30, he scores 2 
points; if before his adversary has won a trick, 
3 points. If bingo capture the double of trumps, 
it adds 1 point to the winner of the trick. The 
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pieces count as follows to the winner of the 
trick containing them: Double trumps, 28; 
the other doubles, and all the other trumps ac- 
cording to their spots; the six-four and three- 
blank are good for 10 each, whether trumps or 
not; the other pieces have no value. Ifa play- 
er have 2 doubles in his hand, he can, when it is 
his turn to lead, play 1, show the other, and 
announce 20 points, which are added to his 
count assoon as he has won atrick. Jf he hold 
8 doubles, he counts 40; for 4 doubles, 50; for 
5 doubles, 60; for 6 doubles, 70. If bingo be 
among the doubles held, it adds 10 more to the 
count. 

Euchre.—Usually played by 4. The pieces 
rank as follows: The double of the trump-suit 
is the right bower, and the next lower double 
is the left bower. ‘There is an exception to this 
rule, for when blank is the trump, it being im- 
seeipias have a lower double than the double- 
lank, the double-six is adopted, and becomes 
left bower. In this instance the lowest double 
is right bower, and the highest double is left 
bower. After the right and left bower, the val- 
ue of the dominoes is governed by the number 
of spots following the trump. For instance, if 
six is trump, the double-six is right bower, and 
the double-five is left bower, followed by six- 
five, six-four, six-tray, and so on down to six- 
blank. If ace bethe trump, the double-ace is 
right bower, and the double-blank is left bower; 
the ace-six is next in value, the ace-flve is next, 
and so on down to the ace-blank. When the 
blank is tramp, the double-blank is right bower, 
and the double-six left bower; the next trump 
in importance being blank-six, the next blank- 
five, and so on down to blank-ace, the lowest 
trump. When a suit is not trump, the value of 
the pieces take rank from the double of the suit 
in regular order, downward. At the beginnin 
of the game the players draw to decide who shall 
turn up trumps; he who draws lowest is termed 
dealer. When the dominoes have again been 
shuffled, each yciaa draws five pieces, begin- 
ning with the eldest hand; the dealer then turns 
up one of the remaining pieces for trump. That 
portion of the domino which has the highest 
number of spots determines the suit of trump. 
If six-ace be turned, six is trump suit. After the 
first hand the privilege of turning trump passes 
to each in succession. The eldest hand does not 
have the lead unless he exercises the privilege of 
ordering up, or making the trump. Only the 
player who takes the responsibility of the trump, 
that is, he who takes up, orders up, assists, or 
makes the trump, has theright to lead; with this 
exception, domino euchre is like the card game. 

Matador.—Differs from all other games. Each 
player, instead of matching the pieces, must 
make up the complement of 7. For instance, a 
five requires a two to be played to it, because 2 
added to 5 make 7. On a six, an ace must be 

layed; on a four, a three-spot, and vice versa. 

here is no piece capable of making a seven of 
a blank; to obviate this there are 4 matadors, 
the double-blank, and the 8 natural seven-spots, 
namely, six-ace, five-two, and four-three. These 
4 matadors can be played anywhere, at any time, 
and are the only ones which can be played on a 
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blank. Each player, at the commencement, 
draws 8 pieces; the one who has the highest 
doublet commences; or, if neither have a doub- 
let, then the highest piece. If double-four lead, 
the player, whose turn 1t is next, must play a 
three to it; or, failing to have a three in his 
hand, must draw till he gets one. Supposing it 
to be a three-five, the end spots will bea four 
and a five; the next player must then either 
play a three on the four, or a two on the five, 
and so on. This game may be played by 2, 3, 
or 4. When 2 play, there must be 8 pieces left 
undrawn, to prevent each from knowing his op- 
ponent’s hand. When more than 2 engage, all 
the dominoes may be drawn. The player who 
makes domino first, counts the spots on the 
other hand, or hands, and scores thew towards 
game, which is 100 or more, as agreed on. If 
domino be not made before the drawing is end- 
ed, and a player cannot play in his turn, he 
must pass, and await his turn, but he must play 
if he can; failure to do so, deprives him of any 
count he may make with that hand. In play- 
ing, a doublet counts only as a single piece; for 
instance, double-six is a six, and ean only be 
pipyed onan ace-spot, or on double-ace; but, if 
eft in hand after domino is called, it counts 12 
points to the winner. If the game be blocked, 
and neither player can make domino, then the 
one whose hand contains the least number of 
spots wins, but his own hand does not count. 
Blanks are valuable; the double-blank being 
the most valuable of all the matadors. As it is 
impossible to make a seven against a blank, if 
you hold blanks you may easily block the game 
and count. When you have the worst of the 
game, and at other times, guard against your 
adversary’s blanks, and prevent him from mak- 
ing them, which you may do by playing only 
those dominoes which fit with the blanks already 
down. Never play a blank at the lead, unless 
you have a matador or a corresponding blank. 
Keep back your double-blank till your oppon- 
ent makes it blanks all; you can then force him 
to play a matador, or compel him to draw till 
he obtains one. 
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Muggins.—Each draws 5 pieces. The highest 
double leads; after that they lead alternately. 
The count is made by fives. If the one who 
leads can put down any domino containing 
spots that amount to 5 or 10, as the double-five, 
six-four, five-blank, tray-deuce, etc., he counts 
that number to his score. In matching, if a 
piece can be put down, to make 5, 10, 15 or 20, 
by adding the spots contained on both ends of 
the row, it counts to the score of the one set- 
ting it. Thus a trey being at one end anda 
five at the other, the next player in order put- 
ting down a deuce-five would score 5; or, if 
double-tray was at oneend, and aplayer was suc- 
cessful in playing so as to get double-deuce at 
the other end, it would score 10 for him. The 
player who makes a count must instantly an- 
nounce it when he plays his piece, and if he 
fails ‘to do so, or if he announces the count 
wrongly, and any of his opponents call “ Mug- 
gins,” he is debarred from scoring. If a player 
cannot match, he draws from the pool the same 
as in the draw game, until he gets the piece re- 
quired to match either end, or exhausts the pool. 
Asin the Draw or Block game, the first one who 
pisses his last piece adds to his count the spots 
nis opponents have; and the sameif he gains 
them when the game is blocked, by having the 
lowest count. But the sum thus added to the 
score is some multiple of 5 nearest the actual 
amount. The number of the game is 200, if 2 
play; but 150 ifthere be 3 or more players. 

Tiddle-a- Wink.—If 6 or more play, each takes 
83 dominoes. The double-six is then called for, 
and the person holding it leads. If it is not out, 
the next highest double is called, and so on 
downwards until a start is made. In this game, 
he who plays a double, either at the lead or at 
any other part of the game, is entitled to play 
again if he can, thus obtaining 2 turns instead 
of one. The game then proceeds in the ordin- 
ary way, and he who plays out first, cries out 
“Tiddle-a-wink,” having won. In the event of 
the game being blocked, he who holds the low- 
est number of pips wins. 
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ADVICE GRATIS. — Each player is provided 
with aslip of paper, on which he is to write a 
piece of advice, either original or a proverb. 
The papers are then folded and shaken up in a 
hat. Each person draws 1, and reads it aloud, 
first declaring, without seeing it, whether the 
advice is good, uncalled for, or mistaken. 

BLINDMAN’S BUFF.— A person has a hand- 
kerchief bound over his eyes to blind him, and 
he tries to chase the other players, either by 
the sound of their footsteps or their subdued 
merriment, as they scramble away endeavoring 
to avoid being caught by him; when he can 
manage to catch one, and guesses who he is, the 
player caught must in turn be blinded, and the 
game be repeated. A modified way of play- 
it is as follows: The party take hands and 
forma circle. In the midst stands Mr. Buff, 


blindfolded, and with a short, thin stick in his 
hand. The players keep running rovnd in a 
circle, singing, while Buff approaches gradual- 
ly, guided by their voices, till he manages to 
touch one of the circle with his stick. Then 
the dancers stop and become silent. The play- 
er who has been touched must take the end of 
the stick in her hand, while Buff holds the oth- 
er, and she,must distinctly repeat 3 times after 
him, any word he chooses to name; ‘‘ Good 
morning,” or “Good night,” for instance, dis- 
pulsing the voice as much as possible. The 

lind man tries to guess the name of his cap- 
tor. Ifhe succeeds, the person caught becomes 
blind man; if not, Buff must try again. 

BOUTS RIMES.—A number of slips of paper 
are distributed, and each person writes 2 words 
that rhyme. The slips are then collected and 
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read aloud, and each is then required to write a 
stanza introducing all the rhymes. Sometimes 
the whole of the rhymes are supplied by the 
leader. 

CONSEQUENCES.—A round game, to play at 
which the company must be seated at a table. 
Each player has before him a long, narrow 
piece of writing paper, and a pencil. At the 
top of the paper each writes the quality of a 

entleman. ‘The fickle,’ for instance, “the 
insinuating,” “the handsome,” “ the ugly,” or 
any epithet that may occur to the mind; but 
no one must see what their neighbors right or 
left have written. The top of each paper is 
folded down to hide what has been written, 
and each passes his paper to his neighbor on 
his right. On this he writes a gentleman’s name; 
if that of one of the company, so much the bet- 
ter. Again the papers are passed to the right, 
after being folded over; the beauty of the game 
being that no one may write 2 consecutive sen- 
tences on the same paper. The quality ofa la- 
dy is now written. Fold and as the paper; 
the lady’s name; then where they met; what 
he said to her; what she said to him; the con- 
sequence; and what the world said. The pa- 
pers are now unfolded in succession and the 
contents read. 

COPENHAGEN.—Procure a long piece of tape 
or twine, sufficient to go round the company, 
who stand in a circle, holding in each of their 
hands a part of the string; the last takes hold 
of the 2 ends. One remains standing in the 
centre of the circle, who is called “the Dane,” 
who must endeavor to slap the hands of one 
of those holding the string before they can be 
withdrawn. Whoever is not sufficiently alert, 
and allows the hands to be slapped, must take 
the place in the centre, and, in his turn, try to 
slap the hands of some one else. Kissing the 
person caught is also frequently a part of the 
game. 

DICE.—In all dice games, unless different ar- 
rangements be previously made, the highest 
throw wins. Each player throws the dice 3 
times, and the sums of the spots uppermost at 
each throw are added together and placed to the 
score of that player. Ties are thrown over again, 
ifit be necessary to establish any result. 

Draw Poker.—Played with 5 dice; each player 
having 1 throw, with the privilege of a second 
if he desires it. In the first throw all 5 dice 
must be thrown; the player can leave all, or as 
many as he pleases, on the table, then gather up 
such as do not satisfy him, and throw them 
again. The throws rank as in the card game, 
beginning with the lowest ; 1 pair, 2 pairs, trip- 
lets, a full hand, four of the same. The highest 
throw is 5 alike, ranking in the order of their 
denomination, from 6 down to 1; sothat5 sixes 
make an invincible hand; this can only vccurin 
the dice game, while a flush occurs only in the 
card game. It should be understood that six is 
the highest and ace the lowest, the intermediate 
numbers ranking accordingly. 

Going to Boston.—Played with 8 dice, which 
are thrown precisely as in Multiplication. The 
difference is in the counting; the result of the 
last throw being added to, instead of serving for 
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a multiplier of the sum of the 2 remaining on 
the table. 

Help Your Neighbor.— Played with 3 dice, 
and may be played by 6 persons, as follows: The 
players throw in regular rotation. The first 

layer, or number one, throws 2, 4, 6, and as he 

as not thrown one, the number corresponding 
to his own, he scores nothing; but 6 being high- 
est thrown, number six scores 6 points. The 
second player throws 2, 8, 5; he counts 2, and 
helps his neighbor five to 5 points. The third 
throws fours, so he gets nothing, while his neigh- 
bor four, scores 4 points; the raffles count- 
ing 4 instead of 12. Number four throws 1, 3, 
3, making nothing for himself, but 3 for number 
three, or thethird player. Number five throws 
3 fives, which counts him 5 points. Numbersix 
throws 8 aces, which count him nothing, but en- 
ables number one to score 1 point. In this 
way the game proceeds, until some one wins by 
making the number of points agreed upon. 
When the game is played for a pool made up 
by the joint contributions of the players, the 
first out wins; but if for refreshments, the last 
player out loses. 

Multiplication Played with 3 dice and 3 
throws, as follows: The first throw is with 3 
dice; the highest one is left on the table, and the 
other two taken up and thrown again; the higher 
one is left, and the lower one taken up and 
thrown again. The spots on the 2 left on the 
table are added together, and their sum multi- 
plied by the spots on the third, or last die 
thrown; and this total placed to the score of the 
thrower. Thus we will suppose the player to 
throw as follows; First throw, three, two, and 
five; the five will be left on the table, and the 
three and two returned into the dice-box for the 
second throw, four and six; the six will remain 
on the table, and the four replaced in the dice- 
box. Third throw: Three. This will count 33; 
thus, the sum of five and six, the dice remaining 
on the table after the first and second throws, is 
11; this sum multiplied by 38, the result of the 
third throw, makes 83. 

Raffles—8 dice are used, thrown by each 
player until he succeedsin throwing 2 alike; the 
first throw made containing a pair, counts its 
number of spots to the thrower’s score. Triplets, 
or 8 alike, take precedence of pairs, so that 3 
aces (the lowest triplet) will beat 2 sixes and a 
five. This is sometimes played differently, trip- 
lets counting only as pairs; thus, 8 fives would 
be reckoned as 15 points, and would be beaten 
by 2 fives and a six. 

Round the Spot.—Played with 3 dice, thrown 
3 times, the sum of the spot beni thus reck- 
oned, those spots only count which lay arounda 
central spot, viz.: the three and five, the three 
spot counting for 2, and the five-spot for 4; thus 
it will be seen that six, four, two and ace do not 
count, and a player may throw 3 times and count 
nothing. 

Vingt-un.—Played with a single die, each 
throwing it as many times as is necessary to get 
the sum of the spots equal to, or as near as pos- 
sible, but not over 21. Throwing 22 or more 
bursts the player, depriving him of further par- 
ticipation for thatround. The thrower of 21, or 
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failing that, the nearest to it, wins the game; but 
where a forfeit is played for, the player who 
fails the most in approaching the 21 loses the 
game. We will suppose B playing at Vingt- 
un, and throws as follows, viz.: Six, four, ace, 
and five; he now has 16, and should his next 
throw be a five, he will be just 21; butif his last 
throw, instead of five, had been six, it would 
have burst him, as he would be 22. 

EARTH, AIR AND WATER.—One of the play- 
ers is furnished with a handkerchief, which he 
throws suddenly and unexpectedly at another, 
crying out thename of “ earth,” “air,” or “wa- 
ter,” whichever he likes, and then counting 10 
as rapidly as he can. Before he has come to 10, 
the person at whom the handkerchief is thrown 
must name a creature that inhabits the element 
thus mentioned, or, failing to do this, pays a 
forfeit. If the question is put very abruptly, 
and the number quickly counted, the players 
will often be unable to get out their reply quick- 
i enough, and the forfeits come in merrily. 

he best way is to look at one person, and then 
unexpectedly throw the handkerchief at another. 

EMPEROR OF MOROCCO. — One of those 
games in which the art consists in preserving 
gravity under every provocation to laugh. Two 
of the players, generally one of each sex, advance 
with measured steps into the middle of the 
room, and ceremoniously salute each other, and 
the following dialogue takes place, the speak- 
ers being compelled to look one another full in 
the face: First player: The emperor of Mor- 
occo is dead. Second player: ?’m very sorry 
for it. First player: He died of the gout in his 
left great toe. Second player: Vm very sorry 
for it. First player: And all the court are 
to go into mourning and wear black rings 
through their noses. Second Player: I’m very 
sorry for it. They then bow again and retire 
to their places, while another pair comes for- 
ward to go through the same impressive dia- 
logue; and so on, till the game has gone all 
round the circle, a forfeit being the penalty for 
the slightest approach to a giggle. 

EYE-PEEPING. — Two holes are made ina 
screen. The performers stand behind it and 
place their eyes in the holes, while the persons 
in front guess to whom they belong. 

THE FAMILY COACH. — Each in a company 
represents something connected with a family 
coach. One begins to relate an anecdote, and 
each time he mentions the family coach, all the 

layers rise from their seats and turn round, 

hen he mentions harness, wheels, pole, or any 
other part of the equipage, the persons repre- 
senting those parts rise, each, at the mention 
of hig name and turn round; failing to do this, 
they pay a forfeit. 

FORFEITS.—7o act the dumb servant. Per- 
formed by acting out the answers to the ques- 
tions put by the master of the ceremonies; as, 
“How do you make bread?” “How do you 
make soup?” ete. — Bite 3 in. off the poker. 
Take the poker, hold it 3 in. from your mouth, 
and bite. — Count 50 without saying 7. Done 
by counting 6, the number next to 7, ete. But 
it is difficult to avoid mistakes. — Hold the can- 
dle, and beg some one to kiss the candlestick. 
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The owner of the forfeit is herself the candle- 
stick. — Compliments under difficulties. Pay 6 
compliments to 6 different persons, avoiding 
the use of the letter / in every one. — Kiss the 
one you like best in the room without hurting 
any one’s feelings. Do this by kissing every 
one. — To sit upon the fire. Do this by writing 
“the fire” upon a piece of paper and sitting on 
it.— Kiss a book inside, outside and in the mid- 
dle, without opening it. Done by kissing the 
book in the room, outside the room, and in the 
middle of the room. — Kiss one another rab- 
bit-wise. Done by each little girl taking an end 
of the same piece of string into her mouth and 
nibbling it until their lips meet, without either 
one dropping the string. — To perform the ego- 
tist. The victim is required to propose his own 
health in a flowery speech, and to sing the mu- 
sical honors as a solo. — To perform a Grecian 
statue. A boy’s forfeit, done by mounting ona 
chair or table, when each one of the company 
advances in turn and puts him in a different at- 
titude, in which he remains until changed by 
the next person. — To go out of the room with 
2 legs and come in with 6. Done by leaving 
the room and bringing in a chair on the return. 
— To shake a dime off the forehead. The own- 
er of the forfeit is told that he will have to 
shake a dime off his forehead. The dime is in- 
closed in a damp handkerchief, and pressed 
hard against his forehead, but he is not allow- 
edto put his hands up to his head. Feeling 
the impression of the dime, he will have no 
doubt that it has been fastened on, and not sus- 
perme its removal in the handkerchief, he will 

egin shaking his head from side to side, and 
even rubbing it against pieces of furniture to 
get rid of what is not there.—To push a chair 
through a finger ring. Thisis done by putting 
the ring on the finger and pushing the chair 
(any other object will do as well) with the finger. 
—To put a newspaper upon the floor in such a 
way that 2 persons can stand upon it and not 
be able to touch each other with their hands. 
By pours the paper in the door-way, one half 
inside and the other half outside of the room, 
and closing the door over it, the two persons 
can easily stand upon it, and still be beyond 
each other’s reach.—To place a straw (or other 
small article) on the floor so that one cannot 
jump over it. May be done by putting it close 
to the wall of the room.—To pinch your own 
arm below the elbow. This is a catch, and may 
be done by pinching the wrist of the right arm 
with the left hand.—To put yourself through a 
keyhole. Write the word “yourself” upon a 
pie of paper, and push it through the key- 

ole-—To ask a question that cannot be answer- 
ed in the negative. Ask “What does yes spell?” 
To play the judge. Consists in sitting on a chair 
in a conspicuous part of the room, and listening 
with gravity to the complaints brought by the 
rest of the company, who try, by all kinds of 
ridiculous reports and artifices, to upset the sto- 
lidity of the learned gentleman on the bench.— 
To putone hand where the other cannot touch it. 
Grasp the right elbow with the left hand.— The 
knight of the rueful countenance. The knight 
whose forfeit is to be redeemed is marched 
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slowly round the circle of company by hissquire, 
who kisses the hand of every young lady (and 
the cheeks of all under a certain age), wiping 
the mouth of the knight after each salute. If 
the knight’s countenance relaxes from a rueful 
expression into a smile, his forfeit is not re- 
turned until he has gone through some other 
task. — To blow a candle out blindfold. The 
victim having been shown the position of the 
candle, is securely blindfolded, and after ne 
been turned round once or twice, is requeste 
to go and biow it out. — Prison diet. A glass 
of water and a teaspoon are brought into the 
room, the person who has to undergo “prison 
diet” is blindfolded, and a teaspoonful of cold 
water administered to him by any of the others, 
until he guesses who is feeding him. — Pay 
each person in the company a compliment, and 
then spoil it. This exercises the wit of the: per- 
former, and enables him to take a little harm- 
less revenge on those of his friends who have 
been harassing him. To one, for instance, he 
says, “ You have a finer voice than any one 
in this present company; but he adds, as the 
person addressed bows to the compliment, “it’s 
a pity that you never give it any rest.” To 
another, “You have certainly a great amount 
of wit, only you always exercise it at the ex- 
pense of your friends;” and to a third, “Your 
eyes are certainly very bright, and that is the 
reason why they are always searching for their 
own reflection in the looking-glass ?” and so on 
till you have finished your round. — The Ger- 
man band. This is a joint forfeit for 3 or 4 

layers, each of whom is assigned some imag- 
inary instrument, and required to personate a 

erformer ina German band, imitating not on- 
f, the actions of the player, but the sound of 
the instrument.—The three salutes. Bow to the 
wittiest in the room, kneel to the prettiest, and 
kiss the one whom you love best. 

FOX AND GEESE.—A capital preparation for 
those who wish to become good draught or 
chess players. 1. The form of the board is shown 
in Fig. 1. The geese are represented by white 

egs (or by pins, if the players draw their own 
Daa on a card), and the fox by ared or black 
one. The geese are 17 in number, ranged as in 
the diagram; while the fox stands in the centre 
of the Foard. The geese may be moved in the 
direction of the lines, one hole ut a time. Their 
object is to block up the fox in a corner, or to 
surround him; while he, on his side, can take 


any goose which has not another in the hole 
Fig. 2. 


Fig. 1. 


Foz and Geese. 


behind it. Ifthe fox can clear so many geese 
off the board that not enough are left to block 
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him up, he wins; but if the geese are skilfully 
worked, they must win, by penning reynard in- 
to a corner. — 2. Another method of playing 
is with 4 white men, representing the geese, anc 
1 black one representing the fox. The geese are 
ranged on the 4 white squares nearest one play- 
er, and the fox may be placed where his owner 
pleases. The best place for him is that marked 
in Fig. 2, as he can maneuver ina very puz- 
zling way. The geese can only move forward, 
but the fox moves either way. The object of 
the geese is to pen up the fox, and the fox has 
to break through. If the game is properly play- 
ed, the geese must win, the secret being to keep 
them all in a line. The fox tries to prevent 
this, and if he can succeed in doubling the 

eese, or getting one to stand before another, 
1e is nearly sure to pass through them. 

“HOW D’YE LIKE YOUR NEIGHBOR ?”’—The 
company sit in a circle round the room, with a 
clear space in the middle. The chairs are placed 
close, and the number of chairs is one less than 
that of the players ; forinstance, if 13 players, 12 
chairs. The chairless person stands in the mid- 
dle of the room, and addressing one of the com- 
pany, says: ‘Master Jones, how do you like 
your neighbor?” Jones may answer, “Very well 
indeed; ” or, singling out 2, he may say, “I pre- 
fer Master A to Miss B,” or “Miss A to Mr. R.” 
If he likes both of his neighbors “very much in- 
deed,” all the players change places; if, on the 
contrary, he prefers Master A to Miss B, the 2 
whom he names change, the others sitting still; 
it is the object of the person in the middle to get 
into one of the chairs while the changing is go- 
ing on; andif he can succeed, the person left 
seatless must standin the middle, and ask the 
players how they like their neighbors; if not, 
the first player hasto take up his position again, 
and the game goes on. 

“HOW, WHEN, AND WHERE DO YOU LIKE 
IT ?’’—One of the company retires, while the rest 
fix on some article or object. The person who has 
gone out is then recalled, and proceeds round 
the circle, asking each player in succession, 
“How do you like it?” Supposing the thing 
thought of to be money, the first may answer, 
“Tn abundance,” the second “ Ready,” and so on. 
The questioner tries to gain from the answers 
given some clue to the nature of the thing 
thoughtof. Thesecond question, “ When do you 
like it?” will help him. One of the players may 
reply, “ When I have to pay my bills;” another, 
“When I want a new coat,” ete. The third 
question is certain to help a judicious question- 
er: “Where?” “In my ansee one will re- 
ply; another, “ At my banker’s,” etc. Some one 
Is sure to drop a hint which will set the guesser 
upon the track. Three guesses are allowed. If 
he succeeds, he must point out the player whose 
answer gave him the clue, and the latter pays a 
forfeit, and goes out to be puzzled. Failing to 
guess in 8 trials, the first player must try an- 
other question. The art of the game consists in 
choosing words with more meaning than one, 
such as cord (chord); then the answers may be 
varied in a puzzling manner. 

HUNT THE FOX. — Take partners and stand 
opposite each other in line. The one at the 
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head is the fox; her partner is the hunter. Ata 
signal she starts and runs or dances down the 
line, her partner following. She can pass through 
the line as she pleases, the players standing far 
enough apart to allow her to pass. The hunter 
must follow the course of the fox; if he varies, 
he must pay a forfeit. When the fox is caught 
the first couple goes to the foot, and the next 
goes through the same. It adds to the jollity of 
the game to keep time to some tune like “Fish- 
er’s Hornpipe.” 

HUNT THE RING. — A long tape, with a ring 
strung on it,is held by the players, as they stand 
in a circle, with one in the middle. They pass 
the ring rapidly from hand to hand, and it is 
the business of the player in the midst to bunt 
the ring, and try to seize the hands that hold it; 
while the players make his task difficult by pre- 
tending to pass the ring to eaeh other, when it 
muy really be in quite another part of the circle. 
The person in whose hands the ring is found has 
to take his turn in the middle. 

**| LOVE MY LOVE WITH AN A.’”’ — A well- 
known game, but it must be kept up briskly ; 
for if too much time be allowed the interest 
flags at once. The company sit around, and 
each has to love his or her love with a different 
letter. The first (we will say a lady) begins, “I 
love my love with an A, because he’s amiabie; 
Thate him with an A, because he’s arrogant. 
He took me to the sign of the ‘Artichoke,’ and 
treated me with apples and ale.” “I love my 
love with a B,” continues the second, “ because 
she’s beautiful; I hate her with a B, because she’s 
bounceable. I took her to the sign of the 
‘Brown Bear,’ and treated her with bread and 
butter, and beer.” “I love my love with a ©,” 
says a third, “because he’s, candid; [ hate him 
with a C, because he’s captious. He took me to 
the sign of the ‘Cart-Horse,’ and treated me to 
eurds and cream.” And so the game goes on 
through all the letters of the alphabet. Instead 
of going regularly round the circle, it is better 
that each should bave the power, after “loving 
his love,” to call upon any one of the rest to 
continue the game. This gives additional in- 
terest from the unexpectedness of the summons. 

INITIALS. — Any number of players can join, 
each one of whom tells the initials of his or her 
name, which the others can write on a slip of 
abet if they do not prefer trusting to memory. 

ach invents an initial sentence, using the let- 
ters of one of the names. This sentence may be 
humorous or sensible, complimentary or the 
reverse. When all have prepared one or more 
sentences, the leader begins by addressing any 
peer he pleases with a remark formed upon 

is initials, and each player follows his exam- 
ple, using the same letters. This attack is kept 
up indiscriminately on the person addressed by 
the leader, until he can answer the person who 
last addressed him before another of the play- 
ers can say another sentence in the letters of 
his name, in which case the others all turn their 
remarks on the one thus caught. 

JUDGE AND JURY.—A judge and jurors are 
selected; then the other players take the names 
of some historical personages. The judge calls 
up a player and questions her as to her reign or 
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life. For any mistake in answering, the player 
must pay a forfeit to the jury, who indict due 
punishment upon her for her lack of memory, 

MAGIC MUSIC. — One of the players is sent 
out of the room, and a handkerctiiel a pair of 
gloves, a brooch, or other small article, is hid- 
den. The signal is then given for the banished 
one to return; and a lady or gentleman ac- 
quainted with music takes up a position at the 
piano. It is for the musician to indicate, by 
the strains of the piano, when the seeker is ap- 
proaching the object hidden, As he recedes 
from it, the music falls to a low tone and a 
mournful cadence; as he approaches it, the 
notes swell out loud and clear, and burst into a 
triumpbal strain as he lays his hand on the 
prize. If properly managed, the music may be 
made to have almost magnetic power. Another 
way, is to set the seeker some task to perform, 
instead of finding the handkerchief; say, for in- 
stance, he is to take a book from a bookease, 
and present it toalady. As he walks round 
the room, the music increases in sound as he 
approaches the book-case, but falls as he passes 
it. This tells him in what locality his task is. 
He takes a book, and the music sounds loudly 
and joyously. He begins to read—no ! the mu- 
sic falls at once; he is faltering in his task. He 
carries the book round the room. As he ap- 
proaches the lady, the notes burst forth loud 
again, concluding with a triumphant flourish 
as he presents the volume to her with a gallant 
bow. In case of failure, a forfeit is exacted, 
and each player must have a task set him or her 
in turn. 

PUSS IN THE CORNER.—4 players take u 
their positions at different corners, the 15t 
la? standing out, and being known as puss. 

‘he 4 players change corners among them- 
selves as frequently as possible, but so as to pre- 
vent puss from getting into any one of the cor- 
ners. The player left without a corner becomes 

uss. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS.—AII take part- 
ners and sit opposite each other. One person 
whispers a different question in the ear of each 
of those on one side of the room, and another 
person gives an answer to each on the opposite 
side. The first couple commence; one asks the 
question whispered to him, his partner gives 
the answer whispered to her. A lady should 
direct the gentlemen, and a gentleman the la- 
dies. Each side asks the questions alternately; 
the side that was first to ask the questions being 
next to give the answers. 

QUINZE. — Played by 2 with a full pack of 
cards. The cardsare shuffled by both, then cut 
for deal, which falls to him who cuts the low- 
est. The dealer may shuffle them again. The 
ace is the lowest. When this is done the ad- 
versary cuts them, after which the dealer gives 
one ecard to his opponent and one to himself. 
Should the dealer’s adversary not approve of 
his card, he is entitled to have as many cards 
given to him, one after the other, as will make 
15, or come nearest to that number, which are 
usually given from the top of the pack. For 
example, if he should have a two and draw a 
five, which amounts to 7, he must go on in ex. 
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pectation of coming nearer to 15. If he draw 
an eight, which will make 15, he,as being eldest 
hand, is sure of winning. But, if he overdraw, 
and make more than 15, he loses, unless the 
dealer should do the same; which circumstance 
constitutes a drawn game, and the stakes are 
doubled; in this manner they persevere until 
one of them has won the game, by standing and 
being nearest to 15. At the end of each game 
the cards are packed and shuffled, and the play- 
ers again cut for deal. The value of the cards 
is according to the number of their spots, ace 
counting for 1 only, and all the court cards be- 
ing reckoned as 10 spots, following the same 
method as adopted in cribbage, as far as the nu- 
merical value of court cards is concerned. This 
game may be played by more than 2; but when 
a larger number play, Vingt-un, in more points 
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than one, is generally considered preferable. 

TIP. — Pour out from a paper package of as- 
sorted candy and small toys about as many 
pieces as the number of players, making the heap 
as nearly as possible in the middle of a desig- 
nated space within easy reach of all. One of 
the party is blindfolded, and another touches an 
article in the pile, in order to point it out to all 
excepting the one whose eyes are closed. The 
player then opens her eyes, and is allowed to 
select one at a time and keep for her own all she 
can obtain without taking the piece that has 
been touched. Sometimes a player selects the 
tip first, in which case she gains nothing, for 
the moment she takes the tip she must give it up, 
and the turn passes to the next player on her 
right. 
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ACIDS, Injuries from.—1. Strong acids applied | males than females. It is a disease of the “ ver- 


to the skin cause intense pain and destruction 
of the tissues with which the liquids come into 
contact, the extent of the injury varying, of 
course, with the amount of acid applied. When 
the injury has been caused by sulphuric, nitric 
or hydrochloric acid, apply dilute ammonia, 
chalk, carbonate of magnesia, or the plaster 
from the ceiling stirred in water. After an hour 
or so apply carron oil (olive oil and lime water 
in equal parts) on lint. For carbolic acid, ap- 
oly olive oil.—2. For injuries from caustic al- 
alies, as strong ammonia and potash, apply a 
dilute acid, as vinegar; subsequently use olive 
oil, 1 part; carbonate of bismuth, 2 parts; 
spermaceti, 1 part; white wax, 1 part. ¢ 

ALABASTER, To Polish.— 1. Rub first with 
dried shave-grass (equisetum), and afterwards 
with finely powdered and sifted slaked lime 
formed into a paste with water; then finish off 
by friction with powdered French chalk, until 
a satiny luster is produced.—2. Polish first with 
pumice stone, and then with a paste made of 
whiting, soap, and milk or water; and lastly, 
with dry flannel. 

ALLOY, Of Cobalt and Copper.—M. Guillemin 
has formed a number of alloys of cobalt and 
copper. They are all red, have a fine fracture, 
and are much more tenacious than copper— 
even as high as from 50to 100 per cent more so, 
according to the proportion of cobalt. Five per 
cent of cobalt is enough to give an alloy of 
great resistance. 

AMBER, To Bend.—Drop it into hot beeswax. 
After it has been immersed for a few minutes, 
remove it, and, holding it before the fire, bend 
it to the desired shape. 

AMBER, Imitation.— Dissolve shellac in an 
alkaline lye, then pass chlorine through the so- 
lution until the whole of the shellac is precipi- 
tated. After washing in water, this must be 
melted and kept over the fire until it runs clear, 
taking care that it does not burn; it should 
then be poured into moulds of the size of the 
pieces required. 

APPENDICITIS.—This is one of the most im- 
portant of affections of the intestines. It occurs 
chiefly among the young, and far more among 
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miform appendix,” which is a small spiral ex- 
tension from the bottom of the acne col- 
on, being an organ the origin or use of which 
science has not yet been able to explain. It is 
considered possible that it is a shrunken rem- 
nant of an organ formerly useful when man 
was in a savage state. Patients afflicted with 
appendicitis have usually been constipated. 
Foreign bodies, passing through the intestines, 
rarely lodge in it, and are seldom the cause of 
trouble, notwithstanding a popular impression 
to the contrary. There are much more apt to 
form in it oval bodies, resembling date stones, 
composed of a mixture of mucus, feces and 
lime salts. Sometimes the appendix may be- 
come diseased and disappear entirely, without 
any serious illness. Typhoid fever and con- 
sumption frequently bring on appendicitis. 
Some cases have followed the lifting of a heavy 
weight, a fall or a blow. In unfavorable cases, 
inflammation progresses to perforation of the 
peritonitis (inflammation of the abdominal cav- 
ity), suppuration and abscess. In many cases, 
the first indication of serious trouble is an 
acute, agonizing pain. Perforation of the ab- 
scess into various organs near by may occur, as 
into the bowel, the pleura, the bladder, ete. 
Treatment: This is so serious an affection that 
the services of a physician must be depended 
upon, and not amateur advice or self-treat- 
ment. Surgeons do not operate until impera- 
tively necessary. They first resort to rest, 
opiates and enemas. An ice bag is placed 
against the seat of inflammation. If the dbacods 
can be limited, it may disappear without an op- 
eration. When the general symptoms become 
severe, with increase in fever and pulse, or 
when a tumor is felt to be associated with these 
serious indications, the surgeon must act. Af- 
ter operation and recovery, the appendix being 
removed, the disease cannot return. 

BAKING POWDERS.—1. Tartaric acid pow- 
der, 8 0z.; bicarbonate soda, 9 0z.; rice te 
10 0z.; a teaspoonful to every 1 lb. flour.—2. 
Bicarbonate soda, 1 lb.; farina, 1 1b.; powdered 
alum, 3 Ib.; carbonate magnesia, $ 0z.; dry in 
oven separately; magnesia may be put on the 
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flour; tartaric acid may replace the alum.—3. 
Bicarbonate soda, 16 oz.; tartaric acid, 14 0z.; 
carbonate magnesia, 6 02.3; farina, 12 0z.; rub 
through a sieve.—4. Bicarbonate soda, 16 0z.; 
dry tartaric acid, 8 oz.; rice flour 12 oz.—6. 
Dry carbonate soda, 8 oz.; dry tartaric acid, 
6 oz.; carbonate magnesia, 2 0z.; tumeric pow- 
der, 1 0z.; the soda and acid are properly dried 
before mixing, or the powder spoils by keep- 
ing; preserve in stoppered bottles. 6: Bicar- 
bonate of soda, 4 0z.; tartarie acid, 3 0z.; far- 
ina, 16 oz.; mix together; by farina is meant 
any cheap farinaceous material—wheat, rice, or 
sago flours, etc. To make the packets re- 
quires a piece of wood, say 6 in. long for small 
ackets, and the exact size in thickness and 
width that the packet is to be. The end of this 
piece should fit into a block of wood and go 
through it. Take the paper and fold it onthe end 
of the stick, and close it at the end so asto make 
asquare bag; now put the stick with the pa- 
per on it into the block, and withdraw the 
stick, leaving the paper in the block. It is 
more convenient to measure the powder than 
to weigh it. Put the powder in a small tin- 
plate funnel, and shake it into the paper ; re- 
move the funnel, and fold down the other end 
of the paper, flatten the folds with the end of 
the square stick, and push the packet out of 
the block. The whole operation of making the 
packet should take a very short time.—7. Tar- 
taric acid, $ lb.; bicarbonate soda, 12 0z.; starch, 
12 0z.; dry each thoroughly previous to ad- 
mixture, which is effected by passing through 
a fine sieve repeatedly ; pack the powder down 
tightly, to prevent the absorption of moisture, 
—8. beeper Rice flour, 2 parts ; mixture of 
tartaric acid and bicarbonate soda, each, 1 part. 
—9. (Horsford’s.) One powder contains acid 
phosphate of lime and magnesia mixed witha 
certain amount of flour; the other is bicarbon- 
ate soda.—10. Mix together, perfectly dry, 88 
parts, by weight, of bicarbonate soda, and 188 
arts of acid tartrate of potash (cream of tar- 
tar.)—11. (Green’s.) Tartaric acid, 35 lbs.; ses- 
quicarbonate soda, 56 lbs.; potato flour, 1 cwt.; 
mix as before.—12. (Delforte’s.) Powdered tar- 
taric acid, + lb.; powdered alum, } 1b.; bicar- 
bonate soda, #1b.; farina, 1 1b.; dry separately 
by a gentle heat; mix, and further add of ses- 
quicarbonate of ammonia (in powder), 3 02.5 
lastly, closely pack it in tinfoil—18. Bicarbon- 
ate soda, 4 0z.; cream of tartar, 9 0oz.; fine 
starch, 7. oz.; dry separately and mix thor- 
oughly. It must be kept from moisture. 
BARBER’S ITCH.—1. (New Idea.) Resorcin, 
1 0z.; glycerine, 1 0z.; water, 1 0z.; lac sul- 
phur, 13 0z.; cologne, $ 0z.; alcohol, 40z. Ap- 
oly several times a day with a soft sponge. 
Bethe the parts every morning with hot water. 
To make the preparation more pleasant, dis- 
solve the sulphur in 3 oz. ether before adding 
to the mixture.—2. Resorcin, 1} dr.; glycerine, 


3 dr.; rose water, }0z.; lac sulphur, $ 0z.; triple 


extract lavender, $ 0z.; bay rum, q. s. to make 


40z.; mix. Apply to the parts affected twice 


a day with a soft epenye 
BASKET-MAKING.—T 
are made of willows. 


> 


he majority of baskets 
French willows are firm, 
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clean rods; Dutch willows are soft and pithy; 
English willows are tough and leathery, and 
therefore are strongest. The rods are cut from 
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the root of the trees, then soaked in water or 


boiled; the latter treatment turns the canes a 


light brown color After the willows have been 
stripped of their bark, they are exposed to the 


sun and air, and then placed in a dry situation. 
The implements required are few, and the pro- 
cess of weaving simple. Common baskets are 
made by crossing strong willows, and weaving 


them together with smaller pieces, for the bot- 


tom. Thinner pieces are inserted between those 


first crossed, as the weaving progresses. When 


the bottom is finished the ends are turned up 


to form the sides, and the smaller pieces are 


woven in as before. 
BASKETS, Home-Made. —A way to make good 


baskets at home, and pretty and cheap, too, is 


out of corn-husks—thick, outer husks for 
strong baskets, and for lighter and finer ones 
the white inner parts are the best to use. 
These must be wrapped an hour or so ina damp 
towel, and then cut into strips of equal width. 
Make an ordinary braid with 6 or more strips, 
which may be doubled, or even trebled for 
greater strength. Thread a needle with heavy, 
waxed linen thread, and, having dampened the 
braid, form it into an oval, 5 or 6 in. long and 
3 wide, for the bottom of the basket, and sew 
the adjoining edges of the braid together, as in 
astraw hat, but don’t overlap them. Go on 
coiling and stitching for the sides of the basket, 
widening the opening until the basket is deep 
enough. The handles are made of a heavy, 3- 
stranded braid, which is sewed all around the 
top of the basket just inside, and looped at the 
middle of each Ae. For ornament, wind the 
handles with gay colored ribbon or braid, put 
a box-plaiting of the same around the top and 
work a bunch of flowers on one side in bright 
worsteds, with long stitches. The opposite side 
may have a letter or a name. 

BAY RUM.—1. Bay oil, 1 0z.; oil iment, 1 
oz.3 alcohol, 2 gals.; water, 4 pts.—2. Bay oil, 
10 dr.; pimento oil, 1 dr.; acetic ether, 2 02.; 
alcohol, 3 gals.; water, 24 gals.; mix, and after 
2 weeks’ rest filter—3. A cheap bay rum can 
be prepared by saturating a } lb. block of mag- 
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nesium carbonate with oil of bay ; pulverize the 
magnesia, place it in a filter and pour water 
through it until the desired quantity is ob- 
tained, then add alcohol. The quantity of wa- 
ter and of alcohol depends on the desired 
strength and quantity of bay rum.—4. Bay 
rum is made by digesting the leaves of the bay 
slant, an aromatic plant grown in the West 
ndies, in rum, and subsequent distillation. An 
imitation is made as follows: 34 fl. dr. oil of 
bay; 3 fl. dr. oil of pimento; 1 fl. oz. acetic eth- 
er; 1 gal. alcohol; 8 qts. water; mix, and after 2 
weeks’ repose filter. 

BEESWAX, To Separate Honey from. — Put 
honeycomb and all in a tin pan upon a moder- 
ately warm stove, adding a tablespoonful of 
water to each Ib. of honey. Stir occasionally 
With a piece of wire until the contents of the 
pe are in a liquid condition. Do not allow 
roiling to begin. Remove the pan from the 
fire and set it aside to cool. The cake of wax, to 
which all impurities will adhere, may then be 
carefully lifted off with a knife. 

BELTING, Leather, to Determine Value of.—A 
cutting of the material, abont .03 of an inch in 
thickness, is placed in strong vinegar. If the 
leather has been thoroughly acted upon by the 
tannin, and is hence of good quality, it will re- 
main for months even immersed without alter- 
ation, simply becoming a little darker in color. 
But, on the contrary, if not well impregnated 
by the tannin, the fibers will quickly swell and, 
after a short period, become transformed into a 
gelatinous mass. 

BELTS, Leather, Slipping of, to Prevent.—The 
slipping of belts is a great annoyance, not always 
remedied by tightening.—1. When a ready rem- 
edy is demanded fora slipping belt, the powder 
known as whiting, sprinkled sparingly on the 
inside of a belt, is least harmful of any similar 
application—2. Powdered resin is bad, as it 
soon dries the leather and cracks the belt, 
while it is difficult to get it out of the leather ; 
whereas whiting may be wiped off or washed 
out with water.—3. The use of water on belts, 
yreliminary to oiling is good. The belt should 
a washed on shutting down at night—or Sat- 
urday, after the close of work, is better—and 
then the oil applied when the belt is partially 
dry, Never wash or oil a belt while stretched 
on the pulleys. If iron-faced pulleys were al- 
ways lagged with leather, there would be little 
complaint of the slipping of belts. But often 
this slipping is due to too much strain on the 
belt; there is economy in running wide belts— 
wider than is the usual practice. Many a 3- 
in. belt has to do duty for a 4-in. belt to the an- 
noyance of the operator and the ruin of the 
belt—4. A piece of rubber belting fastened 
around the belt pulley of an engine, will keep 
the belt from slipping.—5. Use a piece of beeswax 
rubbed on the inside of the belt or on the pul- 
leys, as a temporary remedy in cases of emer- 
gency, though with proper size belts and pul- 
leys, properly put in, there should not ordinar- 
ily be any slipping. 

BELTS, Military, to Whiten.—First brush the 
belt over with a mixture of linseed oil, 4 0z.; 
precipitated oxide of zinc, 1 oz.; and dry over 
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a stove at a heat not over 160° Fah. When 
thoroughly dry, roughen by means of pumice 
powder and apply another coating. Dry as be- 
fore, and varnish with amber or copal varnish. 

BENZINE,To Deodorize.—1. Shake repeatedly 
with fresh portions of metallic quicksilver. 
Let it stand for 2 days, then rectify, or shake 
with plumbate of soda (oxide of lead dissolved 
in caustic soda), then rectify.—2. Digest lith- 
arge in strong solution of soda, and shake the 
benzine up with this.—3. Shake repeatedly 
with pln baie of soda, made by dissolving ox- 
ide of lead in caustic soda, and rectifying. 
Simply shaking with charcoal and filtering will 
partially remove the odor. 

BEVERAGES, Frozen.—1. (Coffee.) Prepare 2 
qts of strong, clear coffee, and sweeten to taste. 
When cold, put it in the freezer and turn the 
crank until it is like soft mush.—2. (Tea.) Pre- 
pare 1 qt. of tea, sweeten to taste, and when 
cool add a little lemon juice; freeze until 
mushy. — 3. (Eggnog) Beat 2 eggs until light 
and creamy ; add 2 tablespoonfuls of sugar and 
beat again; add 2 tablespoonfuls of wine or 
brandy, and 1 cup of cream or milk. Put in the 
freezer, ar.d turn the crank until half frozen. 

BICYCLISTS, Protector for, against Dogs. — 
The experience of a Brooklyn druggist, who 
put to flight 2 burglars in his store by throw- 
ing ammonia in their faces, and who so badly 
crippled one of the fleeing wretches that he 
was finally overtaken by the police, recalls the 
fact that some genius has invented an ammon- 
iacal protector for bicyclists against vicious 
dogs. It may not be news to those who ride 
bicycles that there is a remedy of this kind put 
up in convenient rubber bulbs for handy use. 
It is called Ki-yi, and the apparatus is so ar- 
ranged that by the pressure of an air bulb a 
stream of ammonia is directed into the face of 
the pursuing canine. A bicycle rider who has 
used the remedy says that in more than one in- 
stance he has been able to knock a dog com- 
pletely over by one straight whiff of the stuff 
directed into its open mouth. 

BIRDLIME.—Boil the middle bark of the hol- 
ly, gathered in June or July, for 6 or 8 hours 
in water, until it becomes tender; then drain 
offthe water, and place itin a pit under ground, 
in layers with fern, and surround it with stones. 
Leave it to ferment for 2 or 8 weeks, until it 
forms a sort of mucilage,which must be pound- 
edin a mortar, into a mass, and well rubbed 
between the hands, in running water, until all 
the refuse is worked out; then place it in an 
earthen vessel, and leave it for 4 or 5 days to 
ferment and purify itself. Birdlime may also 
be made from mistletoe berries, the bark of the 
wayfaring tree and other vegetables, by a sim- 
ilar process. Should any of it stick to the 
hands, it may be removed by means ofa little 
oil of lemon bottoms, or turpentine. It is used 
to rub over twigs to catch birds or small ani- 
mals. It is ae to be discutient when applied 
externally. 

BISCUIT, Maryland Beat.—1 qt. sifted flour ; 
1 large tablespoonful of lard ; 2 gills of water ; 
1 teaspoonful of salt; 2 gills of milk. Mix to- 
gether salt and flour; rub the lard into the 
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flour evenly with the hands. Have the milk and 
water in a pitcher, and add it gradually to the 
flour, stirring and kneading all the time. Add 
only enough to moisten the flour, as the dough 
should be very stiff; knead 5 minutes; beat 
the dough well with a rolling pin for 80 min- 
utes. (Little machines come for the purpose 
of making beaten buiscuit, which facilitate the 
operation.) Then form, with the hands, into 
small, round biscuits, about 4 an inch thick. 
Prick in 3 places with a fork, and set them in a 
moderately quick oven for 20 to 25 minutes. 
The outside should be light brown, the inside 
white, flaky and delicious. 

BLACKBOARD COVERING. — (Bergmann’s.) 
Prussian blue, chrome green, equal parts ; gild- 
er’s sizing, alcohol, equal parts, sufficient. Mix 
the powders, and gad sufficient of the ae to 
the consistency of cream. Use large stiff brush; 


cover quickly. In an hour’s time, give second 
coat. In aday or two smooth the surface with 


hair cloth. It gives a velvety surface which 
will never look gray, as that made with lamp- 
black. 

BLACKING, Liquid.—1. The well-known liq- 
uid blacking of Day & Martin is prepared in 
the following manner: Very finely ground an- 
imal charcoal or bone black, is mixed with 
sperm oil till the two are thoroughly commin- 
fea Raw sugar or molasses, mixed with a small 

ortion of vinegar, is then added to the mass. 
Nee asmall measure of dilute sulphuric acid 
is introduced, which, by converting into sul- 

hate a large proportion of the lime contained 
inthe animal charcoal, thickens the mixture 
into the required pasty consistence. When all 
effervescence has subsided, but while the com- 
pound is still warm, vinegar is poured in until 
the mass issufficiently thinned ; then it is ready 
to be bottled for the market.—2. (Without Vit- 
riol.) Take of ivory black (in very fine pow- 
der), 2 lbs.; molasses, 1} 1b.; sperm oil, 7 pt.; 
mix; then add of gum Arabic, 1 0z., dissolved 
in strong vinegar, 4 pt.; mix well; the next day 
further add of good vinegar, or strong sour 
beer, 8 to 4 pts. (or q.s.);stir briskly for hour, 
and again once a day for a week. Excellent. 

BLEACHING COMPOUND.—3 parts by meas- 
ure of mustard seed oil; 4 parts melted paraf- 
fine; 8 parts caustic soda, 20° Be., well mixed 
co form a saponaceous compound. Of this, 1 
part of weight and 2 parts pure tallow m3 
are mixed, and of this mixture 1 oz. for each gal. 
of water is used for the bleaching bath, and 1 oz. 
eaustic soda, 20° Be., for each gal. is added,when 
she bath is heated ina close vessel, the goods en- 
sered, and boiled “ until sufficiently bleached.” 

BLISTERS.— When arising from friction or 
other irritation, they should be pricked with a 
needle, and emptied of their contents by pres- 
sure; but the skin should on no account be 
yroken. The following preparation may then 
de gently rubbed into the part: Spermaceti, 1 
part; olive oil, 1 part; subnitrate of bismuth, 
i part. The part must be protected from fric- 
tion, or a disagreeable sore will probably result. 
This is especially necessary when the blister is 
situated on the heel. One method of protect- 
ing it in this situation is to first place over it a 
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piece of court plaster, and over this a good 
thick piece of cotton wool, at least twice the 
size of the blister; this should be kept on by 
strips of adhesive strapping. Another plan 1s 
to thickly spread a small piece of lint with the 
preparation recommended, to place this over 
tha blister. and over this cotton wool. 

BLUING, For Laundry Use.—1. Dissolve indigo 
sulphate in cold water and filter.—2. Dissolve 
good cotton blue (aniline blue 6 B) in cold wa- 
ter.—3. Dissolve fine Prussian or Berlin blue with 
$ part oxalic acid in water; or use ferrocyanide 
of potassium, 1-12 part, in place of oxalic acid.— 
4, Dissolve 7 oz. of yellow prussiate of potash 
in 2.1 pts. of water. Make a solution of sesqui- 
chloride of iron which shall contain 1 part of 
the solid salt by weight to every 10 parts of wa- 
ter by weight. Take equal volumes of the 2 
solutions, and add to each twice its volume of 
cold concentrated solution sulphate of soda. 
Finally, mix the two solutions thus obtained. 
The solid Prussian blue will immediately pre- 
cipitate. This may be put upon a filter and 
washed, being kept exposed to the air for per- 
haps 15 or 20 days.. The excess of soluble salts 
will first be washed away, and then the latter 
washings will dissolve the blue, forming a deep 
blue liquid, which may be used for preparations 
of bluing for clothing. It is, however, better to 
buy the soft Prussian blue than to attempt to 
prepare it on asmall seale. 1 oz. of soft Prus- 
sian blue powdered, and put in a bottle with 1 
qt. of clear rain water, acidulated by } oz. of 
oxalic acid, isa good preparation. A very small 
portion suffices for a large amount of clothing. 
—5. (Disinfective.) Mix together 16 parts of 
Prussian blue, 2 parts of carbolic acid, 1 part of 
borax, and 1 part of gum Arabic into a stiff 
dough. Roll it out into balls as large as hazel 
nuts, and coat them with gelatin or gum, to 
prevent the carbolic acid from escaping.—6. 
(Liquid Washing Blue.) Water, 15 parts; dis- 
solve in this 14 parts indigo-carmine. Add # 
part gum Arabic. 

BOILERS, Filter for Removing Grease from.— 
A filter for removing grease,which often passes 
into boilers with the feed-water, consists of a 
metallic chamber or filter-box, in which are a 
series of gratings, and between these gratings 
are placed layers of wire gauze and flannel of a 
special texture, which forms the filtering me- 

ium. The feed-water from the donkey pump 
enters the filter-box on one side, passes upward 
through the filter-cloths, and thence out to the 
boiler, the scum passing away through another 
outlet. By this means it is ana that all 
grease and greasy matter, as well as other im- 
purities, are arrested by the filter-cloths, which 
can be readily taken out for cleaning, or re- 
newal. The filter is equally applicable to land 
and marine boilers. 

BOILERS, Incrustation of, Prevention of.—Wa- 
ter from wells, springs and streams holds in so- 
lution chloride of sodium, carbonate of lime, 
sulphate of lime, etc., besides vegetable matter. 
The carbonic acid, which holds the carbonate 
of lime, ete., in solution, being driven off by 
boiling, the latter forms an incrustation which 
adheres to the boiler, becoming thicker and 
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thicker, and, being a non-conductor of heat, it 
requires 60 per cent more fuel to raise the wa- 
ter to any given temperature when the scale is 
} in. thick ; the conducting power of scale com- 
pared with that of iron being 1 to 37. The red 
scale formed from water impregnated with salts 
of iron, is still more destructive to boilers. In 
no way can the evil be averted except by boil- 
iug the water; but this is sometimes impractic- 
able, although many feed-water heaters are in 
operation. A number of substances are used to 
prevent incrustation, of which the following 
will serve as types:—1. Charcoal has a great 
affinity for anything that causes incrustation. 
That made from hard wood is best, broken in 
lumps of } to }in.; and the dust sifted out; 2 
bush. will protect, a boiler of 80 horse-power 
for 83 weeks when running, after which the old 
coal should be removed and fresh used.—2. 
Throw into the tank from which the boiler is 
fed, a quantity of rough bark, such as tanners 
use, sufficient to turn the water a brown color; 
if you have no tank, put into the boiler $ to 1 
bush. of ground bark when you blow off; re- 
peat every month, using} the quantity after the 
first time.—3. Add a small quantity of muriate 
of ammonia, about 1 1b. for every 1,500 or 2,000 
gals. of water evaporated. It will soften car- 
bonate of lime ote other impurities deposited 
during evaporation—4. Potatoes ail other 
vegetable substances introduced into the boiler 
are effectual in preventing incrustation, and an- 
imal substances, suchas refuse skins, still more 
so.—5. Cow’s feet, with shanks attached, are 
recommended as a preventitive; 2 in a large 
boiler are sufficient ; and those who wish to do 
business economically, can get oil for lubricat- 
ing cheaply by boiling the feet and shanks a 
few hours ina kettle, setting it aside to cool, 
and then skimming off the oil and using the 
feet for the boiler afterwards. To get rid of 
the hair on the shanks, use lime, etc., as done 
by tanner.—6. Sal soda, 40 Ibs., gum catechu, 5 
lbs., sal ammoniac, 5 lbs., is recommended for 
removing scale; 1 lb. of the mixture being ad- 
ded to each barrel of water in the tank; after 
scale is removed, use sal soda alone. By the 
use of 10 lbs. of soda per week, a boiler 26 ft. 
long, and 40 in. in diameter was cleaned from 
scale equal to anew one.—7. A rapid, but not 
good plan to scale boilers, is to throw in a few 
wood shavings along the bottom of the boiler 
and set them on ie the heat expands the 
scale more than the shell of the take as the 
heat cannot reach the latter, the scale is loos- 
ened; what remains must be removed witha 
hammer and chisel.—8. Potatoes 1-50 weight of 
water, prevent adherence of scale-—9. Twelve 
parts salt, 24 caustic soda, $ extract of oak bark, 
4 of potash.—10. Pieces of oak wood suspend- 
ed in boiler and renewed monthly, prevent de- 

osit—1l. Two oz. muriate of ammonia in 
boiler twice a week prevents incrustation and 
decomposes scale.—12. Coating of 8 parts black 
lead, 18 tallow, applied hot to inside of a boiler 
every few weeks, prevents scale.—13. 13 Ib. 
molasses fed occasionally into an 8-horse boiler 

revented incrustation for six months.—14. 


ahogany or oak sawdust in limited quantities. | 
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The tannic acid attacks the iron, and should 
therefore be used with caution.—15. Slippery 
elm bark has been used with some success.—16. 
Jarbonate of soda.—17. Chloride of tin.—18. 
Spent tanners’ bark.—19. Frequent blowing 
off.—20. Paraffin oil has been used with excel- 
lent results in locomotive boilers——21. Marine 
boilers are sometimes protected from corrosion 
by a very thin wash of Portland cement inside. 
—22. The use of glycerine is recommended to 
prevent incrustation in steam boilers. It in- 
creases the solubility of combinations of lime, 
and especially of the sulphate. It forms with 
these combinations soluble compounds. When 
the quantity of lime becomes so great that it 
can no longer be dissolved, nor from soluble 
combinations, it is deposited in a gelatinous 
substance, which never adheres to the surface 
of the iron plates. The gelatinous substances 
thus formed are not carried with the steam into 
the cylinder of the engine. Employ 1 1b. of 
glycerine for every 300 or 400 Ib. of coal burnt. 
—23.For a 5-horse power boiler, fed with wat- 
er, which contains calcie sulphate, take : Cate- 
chu, 2 lb.; dextrine, 1 lb.; erystallized soda, 2 
lb.; potash 4 1b.; cane sugar, } 1b.; alum 3 Ib.; 
gum arabic, } 1b.—24. Fora boiler of the same 
size, fed with water which contains ime: Tur- 
meric, 2 lb.; dextrine, 1 1b.; sodium bicarbon- 
ate, 2 lb.; potash, $ 1b.; molasses, $ ]b.; alum, 4 
lb.—25. For a boiler of the same size, fed with 
water which contains iron: Gamboge, 2 lb.; 
soda, 2 lb.; dextrine, 1 1b.; potash, $ 1b.; sugar, 
$1b.; alum, 4 1b.; gum arabic, $ [b.—26. Fora 
boiler of the same size fed with sea water: 
Catechu, 2 lb.; Glauber’s salt, 2 1b.; dextrine, 2 
lb.5 alum, 4 1b.; gum arabic, 4 1b. When these 
preparations are used add 1 qt. of water, and in 
ordinary cases charge the boiler every month, 
but ifthe incrustation is very bad, charge ev- 
ery two weeks.—27. For boilers of 100 horse 
power fed with river water, use the following, 
which should be renewed whenever the boiler 
is emptied : Crystallized soda, 18 lb.; dextrine, 
18 1b.; alum, 6 Ib.; sugar, 6 1b.; potash, 8 lb— 
28. For the same sized boiler, fed with sea 
water: Soda, 24 lb.; dextrine, 24 lb.; sugar, 12 
lb.; alum, 3 1b.; potash, 3 Ib. 

BOOKS, To Preserve.—In certain parts of 
China and elsewhere, books are extremely lia- 
ble to be attacked by insects. They first de- 
stroy the glue used in the backs of books, and 
gradually perforate the whole volume. Cock- 
roaches, too, disfigure the covers by eating a- 
way patches of the glazing. The remedy for 
both these nuisances is easy ; Corrosive sublim- 
ate, 5 drm.; creosote, 60 drops, rectified spirit, 
21b. This mixture, a violent poison, is ap- 
plied with a brush in the joint of the book at 
every six or seven pages, and as a preventitive 
of the ravages of cockroaches, the cover of the 
book is varnished with a thin, clear spirit var- 
nish. In binding books, it would be only nec- 
essary to add a small quantity of the above 
mixture to the glue used, and to give a coating 
of spirit varnish to the cover, to secure com- 
plete protection from the attacks of insects of 
all kinds. 

BOOKS, To Repair.—The first thing is to se- 
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cure the loose leaves. Odd leaves can be fixed 
in with paste or thin glue. Ifa whole section 
is loose, first sew it with stout thread, leaving 
long ends at the back, and then tie these ends 
to the part that goes before and the part that 
follows. A sheet of paper glued on the back 
will fix it in its place, letting a little glue go in 
before and after the sawed section. If the 
book has slipped out of the cover, leaving the 
cover intact, the best way is to strip all the 
aper off the back (not sides) of the cover, leav- 
ing the cloth (or leather, as the case may | 
bare; then glue the back of the quires, an 
stick them on the cloth. This, with or without 
new end papers, will complete the job. This 
makes what is called a tight back; but it will 
open fairly well if all the padding is taken out, 
as directed above, and will make a strong bind- 
ing. If only one cover is torn off, it can be 
fastened on thus: Raise the leather of the 
cover from the millboard with a penknife to 
the depth of4in. (or less if book is small). 
Get a piece of cloth, about 1 in. wide, and glue 
this into the opening made; do the same with 
the back of the book, and put in the remaining 
in, of cloth with glue, and the job is done. 
hey are not handsome, but are always strong. 
BOTTLES, Oily or Greasy, to Clean. —Pour 
into them a little strong sulphuric acid; after 
they have been allowed to drain as much as 
possible, the bottle is then corked, and the 
acid caused to flow into every portion of it, for 
about five minutes. It is then washed with re- 
peated rinsings of cold water. All traces of oil 
or grease left will be removed in a very expe- 
ditious manner, and no odor whatever will be 
left in the bottle after washing. 
BREATH, Offensive, Remedy for.— Causes: 
The primary are constitutional, the proximate 


are an unhealty state of mucous membrane of 


the mouth, gullet and stomach. It is weak 
and inactive, and its cells are not properly cast 
off and renewed, the external layers being slow- 
ly disintegrated. Another proximate cause is 
the retention of undigested food in the stomach. 
Treatment in the main must be constitutional. 
—1l. The odor may be corrected by washing 
out the mouth with Condy’s fluid, and by tak- 
ing the following draught twice a day: Chlo- 
rate of potash, 15 gr.; water, 1 0z.—2. Smoker’s 
Breath, etc. Do not smoke bad tobacco, which 
leaves an abominable odor about the person 
and contaminates the breath almost beyond 
immediate remedying. The same may be said 
of bad cigars. The following isan old formula 
for removing the odor of tobacco from the 
mouth after smoking; it is to be used as a wash: 
calcium chloride, 2 drm.; water, 1 oz. Agitate 
for half an hour and filter. Then add, rectified 
eae 1 02.3 rose water. 4 oz. For sore tongue, 
the simplest remedy is to wash out the mouth 
with glycerine, 1 part; Ss at chalk, 1 part; 
water, 8 parts. This will of course require to be 
shaken up before using. The following form- 
ulas are commended by various authors as to 
the several sources of fetid breath, the active 
materials for disinfecting being one of the fol- 
lowing articles: Carbolic acid, chlorine water, 
potassium permanganate, thymol, salicylic 


acid, camphor, borax.—3. 


aleohol. 
solution, and add to the rose water.—10. Sali- 
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Camphor water; 
water, equal parts use asa mouth wash.—4. 


Thymol, 10 gr.; alcohol, 1 0z.; borax, 80 gr; 
water, 19 0z.—5. Potassium permanganate, 8 
gt.; water, 8 0z.—6. Chlorine water, 1 02.; gly- 


cerine 2 fl. 0z.; water, 14 0z.—7. Salicylic acid, 
120 gr.; glycerine, 2 fl. 0z.; water, 6 oz.—8. 
Borax, 240 gr.; water, 1 pt.—9. Chlorinated 
lime, 120 gr., sodium carbonate, 160 gr.; water, 


6 oz.; alcohol, 2 0z.; rose water, 120z. Dissolve 
the sodium carbonate in 2 oz. of water, rub the 


chlorinated lime to a paste with water, adding 
in all 4 oz.; mix in a 12 0z. bottle, adding the 
After the reaction, separate the clear 


eylic acid, sodium bicarbonate, saccharine, 


each 60 gr.; alcohol, water, each 4 fl. 0z.; oil of 


peppermint, 5 drops. Of this solution, use 
two teaspoonfuls to a wineglass of hot water, 


and use as a gargle twice daily. 


BRICK-MAKING. — Brick consists of cla 


earth, sometimes mixed with coal ashes, chalk 


and other substances, and then molded into a 


rectangular form. The different kinds may be 


divided into three classes, as follows: Walling 
brick, made of coarse stiff clay, requiring sand 


to be mixed with it to be worked with facility ; 
fire-brick, of clay containin 


considerable sil- 
icate of alumina, and free from lime or iron; 


they are made by exposing them to intense heat 
in kilns; paving brick, of clay containing a great 


amount of silica, which causes them to become 
hard; black brick are made by dipping ordinary 
brick in coal tar. There are 2 methods of burn- 
ing brick, as follows: Clamp-Burnt. Brick 
burnt in stacks of 500,000 to 1,000,000, with the 
fuel interspersed among them so that every 
brick may be exposed to the action of the fire. 
If the fire is too strong, it causes the brick to 
fuse and run together, and form hard, irregular 
masses called clinkers, but if the fire is not 
strong enough the brick will be soft and unfit 
for building purposes. About 1-10 of every 
clamp is lost by unequal firing and breakages; 
the brick also vary in color. When sufficiently 
baked they are divided into classes as follows : 
Cutters, fine close-grained brick, rather soft, 
and suited to work requiring cutting; picked 
stocks, of a uniform red tint; hard, for paving; 
common or ordinary brick; grizzles, or soft 
brick.—Kiln-Burnt. Called malm brick, made 
of fine clay ; contains considerable carbonate of 
lime; great care is taken to prevent air getting 
to the brick while baking. These are slowly 
burnt in kilns; they are better for ornamental 
purposes, being of buff color, but not as desir- 
able as clamp-burnt. Brick kilns are made as 
follows: A number ofarches are built up con- 
tiguously, so as to form a solid mass; then 
covered with a dry wall of baked brick, the 
lower courses being one brick thick, and the 
rest 4 brick. At the bottom, a vacancy is left 
between the wall and the face of the arch 
which gives a batter to the covering wall, and 
affords a draught. Arch-irons, having’ an 
opening of about 1 sq. ft. are inserted in the 
opening, and the whole smeared over with clay. 

BRICK WALL, To Estimate Number of Brick in. 
—First multiply the breadth by the height of 
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the wall in feet, obtaining the number of|tened, thread an iron, steel, 
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square feet; then obtain, in the same manner, | or hard wood needle 6 to 8 in. Goa: 
long; fasten one end of the 


the total amount of surface occupied by the 
openings or doors and windows in the wall ; 
deduct this from the superficies of the whole 
wall; then, if the wall is only the thickness 


_ 


of one brick laid flat, or 45 inches, multiply 
by 7, and the result will be the number of 
brick required for the wall; if itis to be a 9 
inch wall, multiply by 14; if a 13 inch wall, 
by 21; and, for every width of brick added to 
the thickness of wall, add 7 to the multiplier, 
and so on. 
BRICKWORK, White Coating on, to Prevent.— 
This efflorescence whichis sucha disfigurement, 
can usually be prevented by adding oil to the 
mortar at the rate of 1 gal. to the cask of lime. 
Linseed oil or any oil not saline-will do. If 
cement is used, an extra gallon of oil must be 
used. When incrustations are once formed, 
nothing can be done except to wash with di- 
lute hydrochloric acid. 
BROOM-MAKING.—1. Take a quantity of dry 
brush and cut off the stalks 6 in. from the brush. 
Then set itinatub of water 
sufficient to cover the stalks 
ae i brush Lee 2 pe 
anc ace ona table to drain. 
iiavehel When the seeds have not been 

all removed, draw the brush through a hatchel, 

which is a piece of hard-wood board with sharp 

notches sawed in one end of it, and nailed to the 

bench. Fasten a stout 

string to the ceiling; 

make a loop for the foot 

near the floor, or for a 

lever, one end of which 

passes under the bench, 

re other to be pressed 

»y the foot when in use. yy... x 

Now take enough brush Wan autg Arran genet. 

to make the broom, putting the best brush on 

the outside, arrang- 

ing evenly. Grasp 

the bunch firmly, 

wind the string 

around it as shown 

in the figure, press- 

ing the lever to bind 

closely, Then roll 

this string close to 

the bunch; take the 

binding string, or 

wire either,double it, 

allowing the end to 

piaject at the left 

rand side, wind 

pehtly to ane me — 

Vhen wound pass . Se ae 

the string nS Winding the Broom. 

the loop; grasp the other end and pull the loo 

end of the string under the coil. Now cut both 

ends close to the coil and the 


==] 


knots are concealed. Then flat- ai 
ten the broom between a couple 

of short boards in a vise, or, Binding 
fasten 2 boards together at one String. 


cord, then pass the needle  -Flattening 
back and forth through the Board and 
brush, advancing a_ little Needle. 


each time. Repeat 2 or 3 times, fasten the 
thread securely, and the broom is ready for 
handling. Sharpen the handle; force it into the 
centre of the neck of the broom and fasten it by 
driving a nail through the coil on each side. 
Clip the bottom.—2. Tack one end of a2 ft. 
string to the handle, 3 in. from the lower end; 
tie the other round a stick, which place under 
the feet as shown in the figure. Lay the brush 
on, apiece at atime; turn the handle to hold 
them, fifting all the time. Put on and wind 3 
layers; then begin another row a little nearer 
the end of the handle, and then another, using 
the longest and finest brush for the last layer. 
Wind the cord tightly a few times around the 
whole, and fasten the end with a carpet tack. 
To make the broom flat put more brush upon 
2 opposite sides. Sew as above described. Wire 
is better than string. 

BRUISES.—A. bruise is the discoloration 
caused by the extravasation of blood from rup- 
tured vessels, and is due either toa blow or 
violent compression. en es ice or some cold 
object as soon as possible after the injury. 
Pressure will also be of service. This method 
of treatment should be continued for at least 
two hours. The appearauce of a bruise may 
by somewhat disguised by first covering it with 
a paste compound of prepared chalk 1 part; 
glycerine 1 part. This should be gently 
worked into the part and the excess wiped off. 
Over it 1 layer of flexible collodion should be 
spread by means of a brush. This will make 
ihe part of a white color. 

BRUSH-MAKING. — Insert the bristles in a 
firm support, which holds them properly and 
at the same time serves as a handle. Most 
brushes are manufactured of the bristles of the 
hog. First sort the bristles according to color: 
they are divided into black, gray, yellow, white 
and lilies; the last being white are preferred 
for tooth and shaving brushes. Then assort 
according to size, by passing a bunch, held in 
the hana, between a row of steel points, like 
the teeth of a comb, which catch the coarser 
kinds. By using a succession of combs of in- 
creasing fineness the bristles are aePaeS into 
as many heaps as desirable. The brush used 
by house painters is made by taking a bundle 
of bristles and tying them firmly around their 
root ends; this bundle is then strongly bound 
between the prongs of a forked stick and cov- 
ered with a coating of glue and red lead. An- 
other method is to arrange the bristles around 
the small end of a conical stick, the small ends 
of the bristles pointing to the larger end of the 
stick; the bristles are secured by twine and 
placed in a socket with hole in the bottom to 
let the handle pass through; this is driven 
home till the large end is buried in the centre 
of the bundle, tightening the fastenings, when 


end with leather nailed to each, the other ends|the brushes are further secured by saturating 
fastened, when inuse, by strings. When flat-! the ends with glue. Other brushes are made 
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by inserting little tufts of bristles into holes] it into all the cracks around the bed, and they 


bored in rows into a stock of wood, ete. The 
operators sit around a table, each with a clamp 
attached to its edge for holding the stack 
board and each supplied with a fine brass wire, 
which is held in the right hand, and an apron 
full of bristles. A loop of the wire is passed 
through a hole in the stock, and, a number of 
bristles being laid in it, the wire is pulled tight, 
causing the bristles to double and be drawn in- 
to the hole. The same process is repeated 
with the next hole, and so on, until all are 
filled and held tightly in place by the wire; 
then clipped witha pair of shears gauged to 
cut the length of bristles required. 

BRUSHES, To Soften. — Steep the brushes 
for twenty-four hours in good benzole, and 
then if necessary purify by washing them with 
soap and warm water. 

BRUSHES, To Stiffen.—Immerse the bristles 
for a short time in cold alum water 

BUGS, Bed, to Destroy.—1. Rub the joints of 
the bedstead with equal parts spirits of turpen- 
tine and kerosene oil, and where there are 
many, the cracks in the surbase of the room. 
Filling up all the cracks with hard soap is a 

ood remedy.—2. Take everything out of the 
infested room, plug up all the windows tightly, 
close all chimneys, and empty about 1 oz. of 

owdered sulphur on a pan of hot coals, placed 
in the middle of the floor. Shut the doors and 
cover all cracks ; let the sulphur burn as long 
as it will. Where the room is large, it is a 
good plan to fasten a bit of tin tube to the bot- 
tom of the pan, and to this connect enough 
small rubber pipe to lead out of the nearest 
door. By blowing into the end ofthe pipe 
with the beltowe the sulphur will be caused to 
burn more quickly by the draught created, and 
to give a denser smoke. After the sulphur has 
burned out, paint all the cracks in the floor 
and around the mop board with a strong solu- 
tion of corrosive subleases and treat the furni- 
ture to the same before replacing it. A room 
frightfully infested has been completely freed 
by this plan.—3. Mixtures such as equal parts 
of turpentine and kerosene oil are used; filling 
up the cracks with hard soap is an excellent 
remedy. Benzine and gasoline will kill bed- 
bugs as fast as they can reach them. A weak 
solution of zine chloride is also said to be an 
effectual banisher of these pests.—4. When 
they have made a lodgment in the wall, fill all 
the apertures with a mixture of soft soap and 
Beotth snuff. Take the bedstead to pieces, and 
treat that in the same way.—5. A strong de- 
coction of red pepper applied to bedsteads will 
either kill the bugs or drive them away.—6. 
Put the bedstead into a close room and set fire 
to the following composition, placed in an iron 
pot upon the hearth, having previously closed 
up the chimney, then shut the door; let them 
remain a day: Sulphur, 10 parts; saltpeter, 
powdered, 1 part. Mix. Be sure to open the 
door of the room 5 or 6 hours before you vent- 
ure to go into it a second time.—7. Rub the 
bedsteads well with lamp oil; this alone is 
good, but to make it more effectual, get 10 
cents worth of quicksilver and add to it. Put 


will soon disappear. The bedsteads should 
first be scalded and wiped dry; then put on 
with a feather.—8. Corrosive sublimate, 1 02.5 
muriatic acid, 2 02z.; water, 4 0z.; dissolve, then 
add turpentine, 1 pt. decoction of tobacco, 1 
pt. Mix. For the decoction of tobacco boil 2 
oz. of tobacco in 1 pt. of water. The mixture 
must be applied with a paint brush. This 
wash is a deadly poison.—9. Rub the bedsteads 
in the joints with equal parts of spirits of tur- 
pentine and kerosene oil, and the cracks of the 
surbase in rooms where there are many. Fill- 
ing up all cracks with hard soap is an excel- 
lent remedy. March and April are the months 
when bedsteads should be examined to kill all 
the eggs.—10. Distilled vinegar, or diluted 
wood vinegar, 1 pt.; camphor, 4 02.3 dissolve. 
—l1. White arsenic, 2 07.3 lard, 13 02.; corro- 
sive sublimate, } 0z.; Venetian red, + oz. (Dead- 
ly poison.)—12. Strong mercurial ointment, 1 
oz; soft soap, 1 oz.; oil of turpentine, 1 pt.— 
18. Gasoline and coal oil are both excellent ad- 
juncts, with cleanliness, in ridding a bed or 
house of these pests.—14. Benzine or gasoline 
will kill these pests as fast as they can be 
reached. By using a spring bottom oiler the 
fluid can be forced into all the cracks and 
crevices. As the fluid is inflammable, contact 
with fire must be avoided. The room should 
be well aired. 

BURNS, Treatment of.—1. White lead paint 
has been found, after trying almost every plan 
of treatment hitherto proposed, to be the ae: 
and cleanest application. Mix as for painting, 
but considerably thicker, aud apply with a 
brush. A very neat and satisfactory dressing 
in superficial burns consists in coating the sur- 
face with mucilage and then covering it with 
powdered lycopodium.—2. A saturated solu- 
tion of picric acid applied to a burn or scald 
will not only remove all pain, but will prevent 
the formation of sores, and will bring about a 
complete cure in a few days. This solution 
should be kept on hand by all managers of iron 
works and engineering shops, where accidents 
from burning are frequent, and not uncom- 
monly fatal. The solution is perfectly stable, 
cheap and free from any odor or toxic proper- 
ties. It produces a temporary yellow discolor- 
ation of the skin, which can be entirely re- 
moved by the application of boric acid. 

BUTTER, To Color.—1. Use a little annatto; 
if pure it is not injurious—2. The coloring 
matters commonly employed are annatto and 
turmeric, or extracts of these; but there are 
also a number of butter-coloring compounds 
or mixtures sold for this purpose. For some 
of these it is claimed that they will not onl 
impart the desired color to butter, but will 
keep it sweet and fresh for an indefinite time. 
The following are a few of these coloring com- 
pounds in use at present: (Rorick’s Compound.) 
‘The materials for 1,00 lb. of butter are: Lard, 
butter, or olive oil, 6 lb.; annatto,6 0z.; turmer- 
ic, 1 0z.; salt, 10 02.3 niter, 2-5 oz.; bromochlor- 
alum, 83 0z.; water, q. s. The lard, butter, 
or oil js put into a pan and heated in a water 
bath. The annatto and turmeric are then 
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stirred into a thin paste with water, and this is 
gradually added to the fatty or oily matters 
kept ata temperature of about 110° F. The 
salt and nitre are next stirred in, and the mix- 
ture heated to boiling. The heating is con- 
tinued for from 12 to 24 hours, or until the 
color of the mixture becomes dark enough. 
The bromochloralum is then introduced, and 
the mass is agitated until cold when it is put 
up in sealed cans.—3. (Bogart’s.) Annattoine, 
5 oz.; turmeric (pulverized), 6 0z.: saffron, 1 
0z.; lard oil, 1 pt.; butter, 5 1b. The butter is 
first melted in a pan over the water bath and 
strained iivoagh a fine linen cloth. The saff- 
ron is made into a 4 pt. tincture, and, together 
with the turmeric and annattoine, is gradually 
stirred into the hot butter and oil and boiled 
and stirred for about fifteen minutes. It is 
then strained through a cloth as before and 
stirred until cold.—4. (Dake’s.) Heat a quanti- 
ty of fresh butter for some time with annatto, 
by which means the coloring matter of the 
butter is extracted, and straining the colored 
oil and stirring it until cold. 

BUTTER, To Increase Yield of.—Instead of 
100 pounds a week from 12 cows, it is claimed 
that by adding one teaspoonful black pepsin 
to each gallon of cream, 230 pounds excel- 
lent butter can be produced. Some say 
that pepsin butter is half cheese and urge that 
as an argument against it; of course the black 
pepsin does unite all the cheese that milk con- 
tains with the butter, but it is still claimed 
the butter looks, tastes, keeps and sells as 
well as any butter and is more healthful, and 
that is all the farmer wants. 

BUTTER, To Test for Oleomargarine.—Stir a 
little—half a teaspoonful or less—of the sus- 
pected butter in enough sulphuric ether to 
dissolve it. By the time the grease is dissolved 
the ether will have been evaporated, and the 
residuum will show, to smell or taste, whether 
it is butter, lard, or tallow. 5 cents’ worth of 
ether will suffice for several tests.—2. The sale of 
oleomargarine at grocery stores is now enor- 
mous. The prejudice against it has largely died 
out and some people say they prefer the flavor. 
Unless you buy high-priced butter, you don’t 
get anything much sweeter or more whole- 
some than the very best artificial substitute. 
There are two infallible tests. If genuine but- 
ter is cut with a sharp knife, a water-like 
fluid comes out of both sections in small drops, 
and if it is pressed, or more strictly compress- 
ed, moisture will ooze out. If there is no 
moisture after either of these tests, the com- 
pound is oleomargarine and nothing else.—3. 
A clean piece of white paper is smeared with a 
little of the suspected butter. The paper is 
then rolled up and set on fire. Ifthe butter is 
pure the smell of the burning paper is rather 
pleasant; but the odor is distinctly tallowy if 
the “butter” is made up wholly or in part of 
animal fats. 

BUTTERMILK, To Make.—The following is a 
novel way of procuring delicious buttermilk 
without the labor of churning. The milk is 
permitted to sour and partially skimmed so as 
to allow enough cream to render it rich. It 
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can be taken from the ice box, provided you 
wish it cold, and simply beat it a few moments 
with an egg beater (one with a handle is pre- 
ferable) and you have as fine buttermilk as 
can be made under any process. 

CALCIMINING.—1. Soak 1 1b. of white glue 
overnight, then dissolve it in boiling water and 
add 20 1b. of Paris white, diluting with water 
until the mixture is of the consistency of rich 
milk. To this any tint can be given that is 
desired.—2. (Lilac.) Add to ‘the calcimine 2 
parts of Prussian blue and 1 pe vermillion, 
stirring the mixture thoroughly and taking 
care to avoid too high a color.—3. (Brown.) 
Burnt umber.—4. (Gray.) Raw umber, with a 
trifling amount of lampblack.—5. (Rose.) Three 

arts vermillion and 1 part of red lead, added 
in very small quantities until a delicate shade 
is produced.—6 (Lavender.) Make a light blue 
and tint it slightly with vermillion.—7.(Straw.) 
Chrome yellow, with a touch of Spanish brown. 
—8. (Buff.) Two parts of spruce, or Indian 
yellow, and one part of burnt sienna.—9. 
(Blue.) A small quantity of Prussian blue will 
give a soft azure tint. Dark blue is never de- 
sirable. Delicate tints in the foregoing va- 
rieties of colors are always agreeable and taste- 
ful, and so great care must be taken that they 
are not too vivid. The tints will always ap- 
pear brighter than in the calcimine pot, and 
this fact must be kept in mind when adding 
the coloring powders. 

CANDLES, Transparent, to Make.—A French 
chemist makes a new kind of candle by dissolv- 
ing 5 parts of colorless gelatine in twenty parts 
of water, adding 25 parts of glycerine ,and 
heating until a perfectly clear solution has 
been formed. To this is added 2 parts of tan- 
nin dissolved by heating in 10 parts of glycer- 
ine. A turbidity is produced which should 
vanish on further boiling. The boiling is con- 
tinued until the water has been driven off. The 
mass is then cast into ordinary glass candle 
molds. The candles obtained in this way are 
as clear as water and burn quietly, and with- 
out spreading any odor. 

CANING CHAIRS.— pe are cut in long 
slips of equal width and thickness. An end of 
along strip is fastened to one corner of the 
chair bottom;the strip is then passed back- 
ward and forward across the seat of the chair, 
over the rounds in one direction and under in 
the other, until the seat is covered. The bot- 
tom is then covered by passing splints in the 
opposite direction, except that on the upper 
sidethe splints are passed over and under the 
transverse strips, thus weaving the splints to- 
gether and forming the bottom of the chair. 

CASKS, To Cleanse.—1. Put a few pounds 
unslaked lime in the barrel, add water and 
cover. In a short time add more water and 
roll the barrel. Rinse with clean water.—2. 
Have the casks well scrubbed with boiling 
water, in which a little soda ash has been dis- 
solved. Ifthey are not wanted for immediate 
use, let them stand exposed to the air, one 
head out, for a month. There is no greater 
purifier than the atmosphere; then head up, 


‘slightly steam, blow off, and send to cellar to 
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be filled. If wanted for use, scrub, then gently 
fire until well hot through, steam, ete., as be- 
fore. They should all be tested for sweetness, 
by chipping and smelling, before ue head- 
ot up. Ifnot wanted for use, when finished 
put about a pint of bisulphite of lime and 
water, 1 to 4 of water, and they will keep good 
in a cellar for 12 months. 

CATARRH, or HAY FEVER, Remedy for.—1. 
For catarrhal or hay fever troubles a com- 
pound of lanaline, which is an oleaginous sub- 
stance of about the consistency of vaseline, and 
made from the oil of sheep’s wool, with men- 
thol and cocaine, makes a remedy that gives 
instant relief. It may be appled with the fing- 
er ora feather to the nes passages. These 
are harmless but sure remedies, and are the 
best known.—2. A wash made of witch-hazel 
and cocaine should be applied to the nasal 

assages When the dreadful asthma comes on. 

t will stop the wheezing in no time, and then 
hay fever will have lost all its terrors. 
AVERPILLARS, To Destroy.—There are no 
fewer than nineteen insect enemies of the 
grape, and of these, seven or eight assume the 
caterpillar form at some stage of their develop- 
ment. Ifthe fruit has not been formed, they 
may as a general thing be destroyed by sprink- 
ling the vines with a solution of Paris green or 
London purple with water, say a heaping 
tablespoonful of the former to 2 gal. of the 
latter. The vines may be dusted with a mix- 
ture ofthe poisons and plaster of flour, in the 
Payee of 1 to 100. After the fruit has 
ormed, a kerosene soap emulsion sprinkled on 
the vine would be destructive to the pests 
without endangering human life. Take about 
4 |b. of common yellow bar soap, 1 gal. of ker- 
osene and 1 gal. of water; heat the mass over 
the stove, stirring it till it forms a homogen- 
eous thick yellowish liquid, then remove the 
mixture from the stove and continue the stir- 
ring until it becomes cool. This should be 
largely diluted with warm soft water, and it 
will be permanent. Pyrethrum powder mixed 
with plaster is also used to good offect, 
sprinkled on the vines. 

CELLULOID, To Make.—A roll of paper is 
slowly unwound, and at the same time saturat- 
ed with a mixture of 5 parts sulphuric acid and 
2 of nitric, which falls upon the pepe in fine 
spray. This changes the cellulose of the paper 
into fine pyroxyline (gun cotton). The excess 
of acid having been expelled by pressure, the 
paper is washed with water until all traces of 
acid have been removed ; it is then reduced to 
pure and passes to the bleaching trough. 

ost of the water having been got rid of by a 
strainer, the pulp is mixed with from 20 to 40 
per cent, of its weight of camphor, and the 
mixture triturated under millstones. Coloring 
matter having been added in the form of pow- 
der, a second mixture and grinding iollows: 
The pulp is then spread out in layers on slabs 
and Face 20 to 25 layers are placed ina hy- 
draulic press, separated from one another by 
sheets of blotting paper, and subjected to a 
pressure of 140 atmospheres until all traces of 
moisture have been got rid of, The plates ob- 
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tained are broken up and soaked for 24 hours 
in alcohol, the matter then passed between 
rollers heated to between 140° and 150° Fahr., 
whence it issues in the form of sheets. Cellu- 
loid is made to imitate amber. tortoise-shell, 
coral, malachite, ebony, ivory, etc., and besides 
its employment in dentistry, is used to make 
mouth-pieces_ for pipes and _cigar-holders, 
handles for table-knives and umbrellas, combs, 
shirt fronts and collars, and a number of fancy 
articles. 

CELLULOID COLLARS AND CUFFS,To Whiten. 
—1. Ifthe coloring does not disappear when 
the affected portions are rubbed with a woolen 
cloth and a little tripoli, and then polished 
with a clean woolen rag, the injury is a perma- 
nent one.—2. Cream of tartar is excellent. Use 
with a little water. 

CEMENTS.—1. (Strong and Handy.) Oue of 
the strongest cements and very readily made, 
is obtained when equal quantities of gutta per- 
cha and shellac are ealied together and well 
stirred. This is best done in aniron capsule 
placed on asand bath, and heated either over 
a gas furnace or on top ofastove. It is a 
combination possessing both hardness and 
toughness—qualities that make it particularly 
desirable in mending crockery. When this 
cement is used, the articles to be mended 
should be warmed to about the melting point 
of the mixture, and then retained in proper 
position until cool, when they are ready for 
use.—2. (For Bicycle Tires, etc.) In 10 oz. 
carbon bisulphide dissolve 20 0z. caoutchouc; 
10 oz. gutta percha; and 5 oz. fish glue. Bind 
the tire well with cord until set.—3. 2 parts of 
pitch and 1 part of gutta perch are melted to- 
gether. Use hot.—4. (For China.) The best 
cement for china is Russian isinglass dissolved 
in pure soft water by soaking twelve hours and 
boiling some time at a high heat. The fract- 
ures must be free from dust or grease, and 
brushed with the isinglass while hot and thick, 
then tied to keep their place, and left 24 hours 
to dry. This is colorless and does not leave 
the yellow tinge of many of the popular china 
cements of commerce. Where a handle has 
been knocked offa cup or ewer the crack left 
after mending may be disguised by penciling 
over it a band of color to suit the decorations, 
or by a plain line of white or gilding. Vases 
may be retouched in the same way. The color 
when mixed with oil and fine varnish, will 
stand all common usage. Gilding is most 
easily done by the novice with a pencil and 
mixture of powdered gold in isinglass size, the 
way monks used to illuminate their parch- 
ment.—5. (Transparent for Glass.) Dissolve 1 
part of India rubber in 64 parts of chloroform; 
then add gum mastic in powder, 14 to 24 parts, 
and digest for two days with frequent shaking. 
Apply with a camel’s hair brush.—6. (Jor 
Broken Ivory.) Chipped spots in Parian may 
be filled with a plaster of parian dust and oyster 
lime, of the finest sort, mixed with the white 
of eggs, and smoothed with the bowl of a 
spoon. Dark red or black Etruscan wares 
need a little vermillion and burnt sienna in the 
cements ordinarily used to prevent unsightly 
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white streaks or joints. Malachite, agate and 
azurine, when broken, may be cemented with 
sulphur, melted at a low ,heat so as not to 
change its color, in which different pigments 
are stirred to give it proper tints ae the 
stones.—7. (Letter-fixing.) Copal varnish, 15 
parts; drying oil, 5 parts; oil of turpentine, 2 
parts; liquefied glue (made with the least 
quantity of water), 5 parts; melt together ina 
water bath, and add fresh slaked lime (perfect- 
ly dry, and in’ very ‘fine powder), 10 parts. 
Used to attach metal letters to plate glass in 
shop windows.—8. (For Lamps.) Common 
alum melted in an iron spoon over hot coals 
forms avery strong cement for joining glass 
and metal together. It is a good thing for 
holding glass lamps to their stands or for 
stopping cracks about their bases, as kerosene 
does not penetrate it. Housekeepers ought to 
keep this in remembrance, for sad accidents 
may be prevented by its use.—9. (For Marble.) 
A common cement for marble is made of 2 
parts white virgin wax, 1 part white rosin, 
with 14 parts of marble dust, which is to be 
found at any stonecutter’s. The wax and rosin 


are melted, the powder sifted in, afterward the ( 


whole is well kneaded in water to mix the in- 
eredients thoroughly. See that the parts to be 
joined are clean and dry, heat them; heat the 
cement and apply quickly and plentifully, ty- 
ing the parts together until solid. The cement 
which oozes at the fracture may be dressed 
down like marble. Colored stone may be re- 
touched with pigments ground in damar var- 
nish to carry the veins across the cement line. 
—10. (For Ornaments.) The stick ue of 
the marsh mallow root mixed with the finest 
chalk forms a cement for onyx, ground glass or 
pottery. Derbyshire or Niagara spar is mend- 
ed with 7 parts of white rosin and 1 of wax, 
melted with alittle powdered spar. Chipped 
places can be filled with a paste of this kind 
and smoothed to a level.—11. (Pozzwolana.) A 
kind of earth thrown out of volcanoes, of a 
rough, dusty, granular texture; its most im- 
portant property consists in making a cement 
when hie with 4 its weight of lime and 
water, which hardens very suddenly, and is 
more durable under water than any other. 
Manganese is found to be a valuable ingredient 
in water cements. 4 parts of gray clay are to 
be mixed with 6 parts of the black oxide of 
manganese, and about 90 of good limestone, 
reduced to fine powder the whole to be cal- 
cined and cooled, to be worked into the con- 
sistence of a stiff paste, with 60 parts of washed 
sand. 

CEMENT FLOORS.—The French, who have 
carried the art of hardening plaster to where it 
is utilized for flooring, either in the place of 
wood or tile, use 6 parts of good quality of 
plaster intimately mixed with 1 part of freshly 
slaked white lime finely sifted. This mixture 
is then laid down as quickly as possible, care 
being taken that the trowel is not used on it 
for too long atime. The floor should then be 
allowed to become very dry, and afterward be 
thoroughly saturated with the sulphate of iron 
or zinc, the irun giving the strongest surface, 
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the resistance to breaking 20 times the strength 
of ordinary plaster. With sulphate of zinc 
the floor remains white, but when iron is used 
it becomes the color of rusted iron, but if lin- 
seed oil, boiled with litharge, be applied to the 
surface, it becomes of a beautifu mahogany 
color. Especially is this the case ifa coat of 
copal varnish is added. 

HAPS.—The effect of cold is to diminish 
the caliber of the cutaneous blood vessels by 
producing contraction of their coats. Hence 
there is a lessened supply of blood to the skin 
and a lessened nutrition, accompanied by a de- 


creased secretion of the cutaneous Sere The 
deficient secretions must be replaced by an 


outward application. The following formula 
will be of service;—1. White wax, 1 part; bo- 
rax, 3 ale juice of bitter almonds, 1 part; 
oatmeal water, 8 parts.—2. Milk, 1 part; chalk, 
2 parts; glycerine, 1 part.—3. Spermaceti, 2 
parts; white wax, 1 part; glycerine, 1 part, 
chalk, 8 parts; oatmeal water, 2 parts.—4. 
(Chaptal’s Water for Chapped Breasts.) Sul- 
phate of alumina, 1 drm.; sulphate of zinc, 
0z.; borate of soda, 4 gr.; rose water, 6 0z.—5. 
Cracked Hands.) Various receipts are given 
for this. Camphor, 60 gr.; boric acid, 30 gr.; 
lanoline, white vaseline, of each } 0z.; to make 
an ointment.—6. Anoint your hands with gly- 
cerine after washing and while they are still 
damp. If used without some water it has a 
drying tendency. Vaseline is no good.—7. 
Mix a powdered ball of sal-prunel with 2 oz. 
of vaseline, and rub well in.—8. Hands may be 
kept smooth in cold weather by avoiding the 
use of warm water. Wash them with cold 
water and soap.—9. (Camphor Ice.) Oil of 
sweet almonds, 2 0z.; spermaceti, 4 0z.; white 
wax, 2 0z.; camphor, 4 0z.; melt them over a 
water bath, run in molds of proper size and 
form.—10. Expressed oil of almonds and rose 
water, each, 1 lb. White wax and spermaceti, 
each, 1 oz =Camphor, 2 0z. Oil of rosemary, 
ldrm. Melt together. Glycerine may be sub- 
stituted in part for the oil and rose water.—11. 
(Pomatum for Chapped Lips.) Lard, 16 parts; 
cacao oil, 24 parts; spermaceti, 8 parts; yellow 
wax, 8 parts; aleanna root, 1 part. The sub- 
stances are fused for a quarter of an hour ata 
gentle heat, then strained through a cloth and 
mixed with oil of lemon, oil of bergamot, of 
each 1-6 part; oil of bitter almonds 1-15 part; 
when the mass is poured into suitable vessels 
to cool. 

CHARCOAL, To Make.—Charcoal is a form of 
carbon containing the incombustible portions 
of wood from which it is prepared, and some 
volatile ingredients. Oak and alder make the 
best; next, birch of all kinds, pine, bass-wood, 
poplar and spruce, hemlock is least desirable, 
as it makes snapping coal. The object of its 
preparation is its superior heat-making proper- 
ties as compared with wood. The greater por- 
tion offered for sale is burned in kilns, but in 
thickly wooded regions much is made by char- 
ring in pits. To make a quantity of charcoal, 
a level place is prepared for the foundation of 
the pit. A chimney is then made by driving 
stakes of the desired height arranged ina circlo 
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18 in. in diameter. The wood is cut 4 ft. long 
and hauled to the pit, large sticks being my 
It is not necessary that the wood be dry, 
though the more seasoning the better the re- 
sults. The first sticks are set up against the 
chimney ; the next against these; then others 
on top; and so on, all leaning a little toward 
the centre until the pile has attained the re- 
quired size, say 25 cords for a 1,000 bush. pit. 


Charcoal Kiln. 

When the pile is finished, the outer surface is 
filled in with chips and sticks, and the whole 
covered with branches, twigs, leaves, straw or 
moss, upon which sods or moistened earth are 
laid together with fine charcoal waste of pre- 
vious burnings, the depth of the covering vary- 
ing from 6 to 8 in., and the whole being 
smoothed and spatted down. Draught holes 
2 or 3 in. in diameter and 4 ft. apart, are made 
in the covering at the bottom. A fire is kindled 
in the bottom ofthe chimney from the top, 
and when well burning the chimney is filled 
with wood and covered like the rest of the pit. 
Watch must be kept that the wood does not 
burn too rapidly , this is shown by the appear- 
ance of blue smoke; a steam-like vapor rises 
from the vents when the process is going on 
properly. When this smoke is seen, the fire 
is smothered by packing in green wood at the 
threatened point, and covering closely with 
straw and earth; a 1,000 bush. pit will be 
charred in 10 or 15 days. As the process pro- 
ceeds, fill up some of the holes and open others, 
according as the burning progresses. Chan- 
nels are made under the heap for the tarry mat- 
ters which run out from the wood towards the 
close of the process. When completed, the 
coal is raked out with long-toothed iron rakes, 
at night, as then any remaining spark of fire 
can be detected and promptly extinguished by 
throwing coal dust. or moistened earth on it. 
After the uncharred brands are removed the 
coal is ready for market. 

CHEWING GUM, To Make.—Take of balsam 
tolu 4 0z.; white resin 16 0z.; aree suet 13 02z., 
more or less; melt together. Of above mixture 
take 2 oz. white sugar, 1 0z.; oatmeal 3 oz. 
Soften and mix on a water bath. Roll the 
pieces in finely powdered sugar or flour to form 
sticks, etc., as desired. Paraffin with a little 
olive oil and glycerine may be melted together 
fora chewing gum. The exact mixture will 
vary with the season, etc. 

CHILBLAINS, Cure for.—Prevention is better 
than cure for chilblains as for everything else. 
A very hot foot-bath every night for a month, 
followed by the most vigorous rubbing, will 


usually cure cold feet and set the blood in good 
circulation in the extremities. But ifthe chil- 
blains come they may be successfully treated 
in several ways. A good ointment is made of 
castile soap melted in a little rum. If from 
rubbing the skin be broken the rose salve is 
very healing. Camphor ice cures some chil- 
blains, and the various cerates are suited to 
those of other people Peppermint essence, 
cologne and alcohol are recommended to allay 
the stinging and burning of a frost bitten heel. 
—2. For frost bites rub the affected parts with 
pure oil of peppermint. It will also prevent 
the after effect of chilblains. Care should be 
taken to use only the pure oil, and not the 
essence of peppermint, as the essence will not 
have the desired effect. 

CHIMNEYS, Lamp, to Prevent Cracking.—Put 
the chimneys into cold water and gradually 
heat it antl it boils, then let it as gradually 
cool. 

CIDER, Cheap, to Make.—Mix well together 
10 gal. cold water; 74 lb. brown sugar; } Ib. 
tartaric acid; add the juice expressed from 2 or 
3 lb. dried sour apples, boiled. 

CIDER, To Preserve.—A pure, sweet cider 
is only obtainable from clean, sound fruit, and 
the fruit should therefore be carefully exam- 
ined and wiped before grinding. In the press, 
use hair cloth or gunny in place of straw. As 
the cider runs Pon the press, let it pass 
through a hair sieve into a large open vessel 
that will hold as much juice as can be ex- 
ps in one day. In one day, or sometimes 
ess, the pomace will rise to the top, and ina 
short time grow very thick. When little white 
bubbles break through it, draw off the liquid 
through a very small spigot placed about 8 in. 
from the bottom, so that the lees may be left 
behind. The cider must be drawn off into very 
clean, sweet casks, preferably fresh liquor casks, 
and closely watched. The moment the white 
bubbles, before mentioned, are perceived ris- 
ing at the bunghole, rack it again. It is us- 
ually necessary to repeat this three times. 
Then fill up the cask with cider in every re- 
spect like that originally contained in it, add 
a tumbler of warm, sweet oil, and bung it up 
tight. For very fine cider it is customary to 
add at this stage of the process about 4 lb. of 
glucose (starch sugar) or asmaller portion of 
white sugar. The cask should then be allowed 
to remain inacool place until the cider has 
acquired the desired flavor. In the meantime 
clean barrels for its reception should be pre- 
pane as follows: Some clean de ge of rags are 

ipped in melted sulphur, lighted and burned 
in the bunghole, and the bung laid loosely on 
the end of the rag so as to retain the sulphur 
vapor within the barrel. Then tie up 4b. of 
mustard seed in a coarse muslin bag, and put 
it in the barrel, fill the barrel with cider, add 
about } Ib. of isinglass or fine gelatine dissolved 
in hot water. 

CIDER, To Keep Sweet.— When the cider has 
reached the flavor required, add 1 to 2 tumb- 
lers of grated horseradish to each barrel of cider. 

CIGARETTES, To Make.—Cigarettes may be 
rolled in the hand or made by a machine, by 
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which paper and tobacco are fed in at one end, 
and from the other come out cigarettes. When 
the tobacco is brought in, it is aes on a 
sieve-table, set in motion by machinery; this 
sifts out sand and foreign bodies, operators 
standing on each side of the table to catch all 
bad leaves or stems. It is next thrown upon a 
ventilator, which winnows out the dust; then 
spread in layers on terraces where the sun can 
dry it; after which it is dropped into casks, and 
sulijecied to intense hydraulic pressure; then 
conveyed beneath a huge fly wheel, set with 
sharp blades, that chop it to pieces. It is 
again ventilated, winnowed, and sujected to a 
finer cutting apparatus, until it is reduced suf- 
ficiently; after which it is spread out on a floor 
and sprinkled with an aromatic liquid; once 
more dried; when it isready for the paper 
envelopes. The paper is passed beneath a 
press which stamps it, and is then cut witha 
mechanical knife. 

CIGARS, To Flavor.—1. Ordinary cigars may 
be scented by moistening with a strong tinct- 
ure of cascarilla to which a little gum benzoin 
and storax is added; or the leaves which are to 
form the cigars may be soaked for a short time 
in a strong infusion of cascarilla, and then dried 
by a gentle heat. A small quantity of cam- 
phor, together with oils of cassia and 
cloves, is sometimes added to the tincture 
mentioned.—2. By simply inserting very small 
shreds of cascarilla bark between the leaves 
of the cigar, or in small slits made for the pur- 

ose. 

CIGARS, To Make.—The leaf is stalked or 
stripped of its midrib, and damped _ before it 
passes into the hands of theroller. The envelope 
Is cut from a smooth, unbroken leaf. It is laid 
flat on atable and the edge wet with a little 

um water; the small pieces of leaf are then 
aid on it and rolled up in it, the gummed edge 
of the wrapper sticking it tight. One end is 
pointed by twisting it with the fingers and the 
other end is cut square. 

CIGARS, To Smoke.—With a sharp knife cut 
off a transverse section}in. from the small 
end, if you would avoid being troubled with 
particles of tobacco between your lips while 
smoking. Avoid licking the cigar; it spoils 
the excellence of the outer leafon which much 
of the flavor depends. Light the end thorough- 
ly. Do not commence to smoke a cigar half- 
lit. Keep it out ofa draft; it is difficult to 
taste the fragrance of delicate tobacco in the 
open air. Smoke gently, and avoid burning 
down one side, for then all flavor is lost. Ifa 
cigar go out it may be relit without disadvant- 
age, but a cigar lighted after becoming cold is 
generally nauseous. 

CLEANING MIXTURE.—(For silk, woolen and 
cotton fabrics.) It is said that it will not 
change their color nor injure the texture. 
Take a pint of clean and clear soft water, and 
into it grate 2 good sized potatoes. Strain 
through a coarse sieve into a gallon of water 
and let the liquid settle. Pour the starchy 
fluid from the sediment and it is ready for use. 
Rub the articles gently in the liquid, rinse 
thoroughly in clear water, dry and press. 


as 
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COAL OIL, Uses for.—Headlight oil is double 


refined petroleum, or refined kerosene. It is 
purer and cleaner than the cruder and cheaper 
oils, and has not so strong an odor. It is for 
this reason better for household purposes, al- 
though kerosene is as good in other respects.— 
1. For laundry work the oil is becoming well- 
known. The clothes are put to soak over 
night in warm soap suds. In the morning 
clean. water is put in the boiler, and to it is 
added a bar of any good soap, shred fine, and 
two and one-half tablespoons of headlight or 
kerosene oil. The clothes being wrung from 
the suds, the finest and whitest go into the 
scalding water in the boiler and are boiled 20 
minutes. When taken from the boiler for the 
next lot, they are sudsed in warm water, col- 
lars, cuffs and seams being rubbed if necessary. 
Rinsed and blued as usual, they will come 
forth beautifully soft and white. Knit woolen 
underwear, woolen socks, etc., may safely be 
washed in this way. The secret of washing 
successfully by this method is the use of plenty 
of soap and warm water to suds the clothes. 
Lt foo luis soap be used the dirt will “curdle” 
and settle on the clothes in “freckles.” A tea- 
spoonful of headlight oil added to a quart of 
made starch, stirred in while it is hot, or added 
to the starch before the hot water is poured 
upon it, will materially lessen the labor of iron- 
ing and will give to clothes either white or col- 
ored, especially muslins or other thin wash 
goods, a look of freshness and newness not 
otherwise to be attained. For cold starch, 
add a teaspoonful of oil for every shirt to be 
starched. Rub the starch well into the article, 
roll up tightly, and leave it for $ of an hour, 
then iron.—2. To clean windows and mirrors, 
add a tablespoonful of headlight or kerosene 
oil to a gallon of tepid water. A polish will 
remain on the glass that no mere friction can 
give.—8. If windows must be cleaned in freezing 
weather use no water at all. Rub them with a 
cloth dampened with kerosene; dry with a 
clean cloth and polish with soft paper.—4. A 
few drops of kerosene added to the water in 
which lamp chimneys are washed will make 
them easier to polish.—5. To break a glass jar 
or bottle evenly, put a narrow strip of cloth, 
saturated with kerosene, around the article 
where it is to be broken. Set fire to the cloth 
and the glass will crack off above it.—6. Tarn- 
ished lamp burners may be rendered almost as 
bright as new by boiling them in water to 
which a teaspoonful of soda and a little kero- 
sene has been added, Then scour with kero- 
sene and scouring brick and_ polish with 
chamois or soft leather.—7. To clean iron work 
rub with a cloth dampened with kerosene.—8. 
To prevent rust on stoves put away for the 
season, black them before putting away with 
blacking diluted with kerosene, or rub them 
thoroughly with kerosene alone.—9. To clean 
zine, oil cloths and white paint, rub them with 
a cloth dipped in kerosene, and dry with a 
clean cloth.—l0. To clean brass stair rods, 
brass bedsteads and other brasses, rub with 
kerosene and rotten stone put on with a soft 
cloth, and polish with a dry cloth, soft paper 
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or chamois.—11. To remove rust from kettles 
or other ironware, rub with kerosene and let 
them stand. Keep a day; then wash with hot 
water and soap, repeating if necessary.—12. To 
remove rust from flatirons, soak them in, or 
rub them with kerosene, and polish with scour- 
ing brick.—13. To remove rusty screws, drop 
kerosene upon them; in afew minutes they 
can be moved.—14. To take rust from steel 
implements, cover with kerosene for forty- 
eight hours, then scour with air-slacked lime 
until the stain disappears.—15. To remove 
paint from any kind of cloth, saturate the spot 
with kerosene and rub well; repeat if neces- 
sary.—l6. To remove fruit stains, saturate the 
stain with kerosene, rub thoroughly with bak- 
ing soda and leave in the sun.—l7. To renew 
woodwork and furniture, varnish with black 
varnish, plentifully diluted with kerosene.—18. 
To soften leather hardened by repeated wet- 
tings, rub it well with kerosene.—19. To clean 
sewing or other machines, oil all the bearings 
plentifully with kerosene, operate the machine 
rapidly for a moment, rub the oil off and apply 
machine oil.—20. To remove dandruff, rub 
kerosene well into the roots of the hair; the 
dandruff can then be combed or washed out 
easily.—21. To make the hair grow, apply 
Headlight oil or kerosene to the roots of the 
hair twice each week, rubbing it in well with 
the tips of the fingers. This will often pro- 
duce a growth of hair when all other means 
fail.—22. To relieve chilblains, soak the feet in 
hot water and rub them with kerosene, or with 
kerosene and lime water.—23. To relieve cal- 
loused feet rub them frequently with kerosene. 
—24. To relieve the pain of rheumatism, rub 
the afflicted joint with kerosene. 

CLOCKS, To Clean and Oil.—If it is a clock 
that the oil will not injure—of metal, wood, 


china or marble—place it in a bowl and pour 
about a pint of kerosene into the back. Place 
it face downward and let it stand over night. 


Even if the face be of paper and gets complete- 
ly soaked with the oil, it will do no harm. 

he kerosene will evaporate within a few days 
and leave it perfectly clean. If, after this 
treatment, the clock will not go, it is because 
there is something radically wrong with it. 
Some essential part must be broken. The 
theory is,very simple. The kerosene cleans 
the works and removes any clog of oil and 
aust that may be interfering with the ma- 
chinery. 

CLOTHES, To Prevent Fading. —Soak the 
clothes that fade over night in water in which 
has been dissolved 1 ounce of sugar of lead to 
a pailful of rain water. 

COAL, To Make Last.—Coal over which has 
been sprinkled a strong solution of salt will 
last much longer than it otherwise will—what 
will be saved in coal will more than pay. for the 
salt and the trouble. Use a pound of salt in 
each two quarts of water. Hot water dissolves 
the salt more readily than cold, though either 
will do. The salt in some way adds a lasting 
ingredient to the coal. Salt was the main con- 
stituent of the various coalines so extensively 
advertised some years ago, and by which so 
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much money was made. Any one ean try the 
experiment In asmall way. ‘First see exactly 
how long one scuttle full of coal will last. 
Next try the same amount of coal, over which 
the solution of salt has been sprinkled. 

COCKROACHES, To Destroy—Among other 
things, cinnamon is said to possess irresistible 
attractions for the cockroach palate, and there 
is a scandal to the effect that those whose 
business it is to reduce the cinnamon sticks to 
a powder are not very careful to separate the 
spice from the insects—which sometimes con- 
stitutes nearly half the contents of the bags— 
but tumble them together into the mill. This 
passion for cinnamon can be utilized readily 
to capture them. Select atin dish with fairly 
deep and steep sides; put a little cinnamon on 
its bottom; set it in a favorite haunt of the in- 
sects; place sticks or strips of pasteboard from 
the edge of the dish to the floor, so as to lead 
up. The next day the dish will be found full 
of roaches, who cannot climb back on the 
slippery sides of the tin dish. Destroy them 
and set the trap again. 

COFFEE, Adulterated, Tests for. — Artificial 
coffees can be detected in unground samples by 
a careful examination and separation of all 
beans which do not have a portion of the flne 
membrane with which they were originally in- 
vested still adhering in the cleft. The sus- 
pected beans should be cut open and the 
structure examined. The uniform structure of 
the artificial coffee is very distinctive, and after 
comparison with that of genuine coffee can 
never be mistaken for the latter. Pure ground, 
roasted coffee will float on cold water, coloring 
it very slightly and slowly, while the bogus 
coffee, chicory, roasted cereals, ete., sink, col- 
oring the water quickly. Chicory is very easi- 
lv detected by this test, since the particles in 
sinking leave a trail of color behind them. 
Cereals, when “light roasted,” may escape de- 
tection by the water test, but they respond 
readily to iodine, giving the characteristic re- 
action for starch. A hot water extract of the 
adulterated sample containing cereals, or other 
starch bodies, sl ape filtered, cooled, acidulated 
with sulphuric acid and decolorized by per- 
manganate of potassium, will show a blue col- 
or on the addition of tincture of iodine. Chic- 
ory contains no starch, hence ifthe water is 
quickly colored and iodine does not give the 
characteristic reaction, chicory is probably 
present. The microscopic examination will 
reveal the presence of starches, if cereals, 
acorns, peas or beans constitute the adulter- 
ant. 

COLD, Remedy for.—Trinitrate of bismuth, 
6 drachms; pulverized gum Arabic, 2 drachms; 
hydro-chlorate of morphia, 2 grains. This is 
used as a snuff, creates no pain, and causes the 
entire disappearance of the symptoms in a few 
hours. 

COLD SORE, Remedy for.— This complaint, 
generally known as “breaking out,” attacks 
the margins of the lips, and most frequent] 
accompanies a cold in the head. It is too wall 
known to need description. Treatment: Oxide 
of zinc, 10 parts; pale of bismuth, 20 parts; 
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powdered starch, 20 parts; oxide of iron, 2 
parts; silica, 20 parts; oxide of aluminum, 8 
parts; oxide of magnesium, 10 parts; powdered 
chalk, 10 parts. The above should be mixed 
into a fine powder, and then be made intoa 
a paste with an equal quantity of glycerine; 
this should be gently rubbed into and spread 
over the parts nightly. 

COLOR, To Revive. — Plush goods and all 
articles dyed with aniline colors, faded from 
exposure to light will look bright as ever after 
being sponged with chloroform. The com- 
mercial chloroform will answer the purpose 
very well, and is much less expensive than the 
purified. 

CORK, To Prepare for Bottles. —1. Before 
being manufactured into stoppers, the cork is 
charred on each side. It is readily cut and is 
obtainable in sheets and squares, which can be 
flattened with the aid of moisture and pressure, 
or bent with that of heat and pressure. The 
knife for cutting should be broad in the blade, 
and kept sharp, for cork blunts the edge of the 
knife very soon. There are 2 kinds of cork, 
the white and the darker kind. The white is 
smooth, has a fine grain, and cuts with precis- 
ion. Good corks act effectually in the exclu- 
sion of air, and donot absorb the liquid. If 
you have a batch of imperfect corks, dip them 
into a mixture composed of # virgin wax and 4 
beef suet, and dry in the oven. Ordinary 
corks are squeezed with an instrument before 
they are forced into the necks of the bottles, so 
as to allow for their swelling; but corks pre- 

ared with this mixture require no squeezing. 

o insure non-evaporation through corks after 
they are driven, cover them with wax.—2. Par- 
affine is fused in a suitable vessel, the dry corks 
immersed therein by means of a_perforated 
disc; the air is now easily expelled from the 
pores of the corks, which after about 5 min- 
utes are removed and cooled; they may be cut 
and bored like wax, are easily driven into bot- 
tles, readily removed, retain their smoothness 
and are gas-tight. 

CORK, To Soften.—Steam thoroughly, or boil 
it in water 1 hour or more. 

CORKS, Substitutes for Glass Stoppers.— 
Corks that have been steeped in vaseline are an 
excellent substitute for glass stoppers. They 
are not in the least affected by acids, the fumes 
of chemicals do not decay them, nor do they 
become fixed in the bottles, from long disuse. 
In short, they have all the good qualities of 
the glass stopper without any of its disad- 
vantages. 

CORNED BEEF. — To each gallon of water 
add 1} lb. salt, $ 1b. of sugar, : oz. saltpeter, 
and 4 oz. potash. Boil, skim, and when cold 
pour over the meat. : 

CORNS AND BUNIONS, To Cure.—A corn is 
an abnormal growth of the epidermis, which 
increases in two directions—outwardly forming 
a callosity; inwardly dipping into the true 
skin. There are two kinds, hard and soft. 
The hard generally form over some projecting 
nasa of bone; the soft form between the toes. 

Jauses: Irritation by pressure or friction, as 
from wearing tight shoes. A piece of cotton 
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wool should be placed between or under the 
toes, as the case may be, to relieve the spot 
from friction. Treatment:—1. Salicylic acid, 30 
gr.; cannabis Indica (Indian hemp), 5 gr.; cast- 
or oil, $ drm.;_collodion, $ oz.; mix and apply 
morning ‘and evening for four days. Then 
soak the feet in warm water. If this be done 
faithfully, the corns are removed without any 
difficulty. The result is aclear, light green 
solution. There should be no difficulty in its 
preparatiey: To prevent it from evaporating, 
<eep the solution in astoppered bottle. Be 
sure and use the Indian hemp, and not the 
American article; the latter is not easily solu- 
ble.—2. For bunions and corns Cannabis Indi- 
ca and glycerine, equal parts, painted on the 
bunion or corn and bound around with Canton 
flannel, adding a few drops of the liquid to the 
flannel where it comes in contact with the affect- 
ed parts will soon restore to health.—8. An in- 
flamed bunion should be poulticed, and larger 
shoes worn. Iodine, 12 gr.; lard or spermaceti 
ointment, 4 oz., make a capital ointment for 
bunions. It should be rubbed on gently two 
or three times a day. 

COTTON DUCK, To Make Mildew-Proof. — 
Saturate the cloth in hot solution of soap, } Ib. 
to the gal. of water; wring out and digest 12 
hours or more in a solution of lb. alum tol 
gal. water. 

CRYING BABY, To Stop.—In the midst of 
its screaming press your finger gently and re- 
peatedly across the cartilage of the nose, and 
inside of three minutes it will be sound asleep. 

CURRY POWDER.—1. Coriander seeds, 20 
parts; black pepper, 8 parts; cayenne pepper, 1 
i turmeric, 6 parts; cummin seeds, 6 parts. 

Reduce to powder and mix.—2. The following 
recipe is the closest appiees to a Singapore 
curry powder that can be obtained outside of 
the tropics: One cocoanut and one lime sliced; 
cardamons, thoroughly ground, 2 oz.; cinna- 
mon, thoroughly ground, 2 0z.; chillies, thor- 
oughly ground, 1 oz.; coriander seed, thor- 
oughly ground, 4 0z.; black pepper, SS dea 
ly ground, 4 oz.; mustard seed, thoroughly 
ground, 2 oz.; turmeric, thoroughly ground, 5 
oz; ginger, thoroughly ground, ft 0Z.—3. 
(Fora’s.) Turmeric, 12 0z.; coriander seed, 12 
oz.: ginger, 12 0z.; black pepper, 12 0z.; capsi- 
cums, 9 oz.; cardamons, 6 oz.; cummin seed, 6 
0z.; mint, 8 oz These should be ground sepa- 
rately into fine powder, and weighed after being 
ground. Mix thoroughly by sifting all to- 
ether. 
‘ DAMPNESS, Romedy for.—1. (Apartments, 
Storage Cellars, etc.) A recent test ofit ona 
wholesale scale demonstrated its practical su- 
periority to the fresh lime, sulphuric acid, etc., 
usually advised. The materials are common 
salt and sawdust, which are ever obtainable— 
as fresh lime is not, and not dangerous, as sul- 
phuric acid is—and do the work completely 
and rapidly. First lay a rather thick layer 
(about 1 inch) of sawdust on the floor; upon 
this a similar layer of salt. The salt takes the 
moisture, and the sawdust absorbs it.—2 
(Walls.) 2 lb. of mottled soap to 1 gal. of wat- 
er. This composition to be laid over the brick 
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work steadily and carefully with a large flat 
brush, so as not to form a froth or lather on 
surface. The wash to remain 24 hours, to be- 
come dry. Mix ; Ib. alum with 4 gal. water; 
leave it stand 24 hours, then app y it in the 
same manner over the coating of soap. Let 
this be done in dry weather. 

DIAMONDS, To Test.—It doesn’t require an 
expert to tell whether a diamond is genuine or 
not. The testis very simple, and it can be 
made in any place andina moment. All you 
need is a piece of paper and a lead pencil. 
With the latter make a small dot on the paper, 
then look at it through the diamond. If you 
can see but one dot you can depend upon it 
that the stone is genuine, but ifthe mark is 
scattered, or shows more than one, you will be 
perfectly safe in refusing to pay 10c for a stone 
that may be offered you at $500. A blue 
stone may be tested by a bath in alcohol. 
Many yellow stones are made blue by an ap- 
plication of analine, and this is overcome by 
the alcohol. 

DIAMONDS, Value of.—Diamonds averaging 
} carat each, $60, per carat; $ carat each, $80; 

carat each, $100; 14 carats each, $110; 14 car- 
ats each, $120; 1} carats each, $145; 2 carats 
each, $175. In other words the value of the 
gem increases in the geometrical ratio of its 
weight. Four diamonds weighing together 2 
carats are worth $120; but one diamond weigh- 
ing just as much is worth $350. Stones weigh- 
ing over 2 carats are about the same price per 
carat as two-carat stones; they should be dear- 
er, but they are not, simply because the de- 
mand for them is limited. Uf the demand for 
diamonds was as imperative as the demand for 
beef or flour, the geometrical ratio would again 
come into play, and five-carat stones would be 
valued in the thousands. 

DISINFECTANTS.— The following instruc- 
tions for disinfection are intended especially 
for yellow fever districts, but are equally ap- 

licable in other classes of contagious diseases. 
Kio reliance cah be placed on disinfectants 
simply because they smell of chlorine or car- 
bolic acid, or possess the color of permanga- 
nate, and that, in general, proprietary disin- 
fectants with high-sounding names are pract- 
ically worthless, as they either have no value 
_ whatever or, if of value, cost many times as 
much as they are worth, and cannot be used 
in sufficient quantity. Explanations.—Disin- 
fection is the destruction of the poisons of in- 
fectious and contagious diseases. Deodorizers, 
or substances which destroy smells, are not 
necessarily disinfectants, and disinfectants do 
not necessarily have an odor. Disinfection 
cannot compensate for want of cleanliness or 
of ventilation.—1l. (Disinfectants to be Em- 
ploved.) Roll sulphur, brimstone, for fumiga- 
tion.—2. Sulphate of iron, copperas, dissolved 
in water in the proportion of 1} lb. to the gal.; 
for soil, sewers, etc.—3. Sulphate of zinc and 
common salt, dissolved together in water in 
the Le phen of 4 oz. sulphate and 2 oz. salt 
to the gal.; for clothing, bed linen, etc. Note. 
—Carbolic acid is not included_in the above 
list. for the following reasons; It is very difli- 
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cult to determine the quality of the commer 
cial article, and the purchaser can never be 
certain of securing it of proper strength, it is 
expensive, when of good quality, and experi- 
ence has shown that it must be employed in 
comparatively large quantities to be of any 
use; it is liable by its strong odor to give a false 
sense of security. ; 

DISINFECTANTS, How to Use.—1. (In the 
Sick Room.)—The most available are fresh air 
and cleanliness. The clothing, towels, bed lin- 
en, etc., should at once, on removal from the 
patient, be placed in a pail or tub of the zine 
solution, boiling hot if possible, before remov- 
al from the room. All discharges should 
either be received in vessels containing copperas 
solution, or, when this is impracticable, should 
be immediately covered with copperas solu- 
tion. All vessels used about the patient should 
be cleansed with the same solution. Unneces- 
sary furniture—especiallvy that which is stuffed 
—carpets, and hangings, when possible, should 
be removed from the room at the outset; other- 
wise, they should remain for subsequent fumi- 
gation and treatment.—2. Fumigation with 
sulphur is the only practicable method for dis- 
infecting the house. For this purpose the 
rooms to be disinfected must be vacated. 
Heavy clothing, blankets, bedding, and other 
articles which cannot be treated with zine solu- 
tion, should be opened and exposed during 
fumigation, as directed below. Close the 
rooms as tightly as possible, place the sulphur 
in iron pans supported upon bricks, set it on 
fire by hot coals, or with the aid of a spoonful 
of alcohol, and allow the room to remain 
closed for twenty-four hours. For a room 
about ten feet square, at least two pounds of 
sulphur should be used; for larger rooms, pro- 
portionally increased quantities.—3. Premises, 
cellars, yards, stables, gutters, privies, cess- 
pes water closets, drains, sewers, etc., should 

e frequently and liberally treated with cop- 
peras solution, The a eg solution is easily 

repared by hanging a basket containing about 

0 lbs. of copperas in a barrel of water.—4. 
(Body and Bed Clothing, etc.) It is best to 
burn all articles which have been in contact 
with persons sick with contagious or infectious 
diseases. Articles too valuable to be destroyed 
should be treated as follows: a. Cotton, linen, 
flannels, blankets, etc., should be treated with 
the boiling hot zine solution, introducing piece 
by piece, securing thorough wetting, and boil- 
ing for at least half an hour. 6. Heavy woolen 
clothing, silks, furs, stuffed bed covers, beds, 
and other articles which cannot be treated with 
the zinc solution, should be hung in the room 
during apne hae pockets being turned in- 
side out, and the whole garment thoroughly 
exposed. Afterward they should be hung in 
the open air, beaten, and shaken. Pillows, 
beds, stuffed mattresses, upholstered furniture, 
etc., should be cut open, the contents spread 
out and thoroughly fumigated. Carpets are 
best fumigated on the floor, but should after- 
ward be removed to the open air and thor- 
oughly beaten—5. The corpses should be 
thoroughly washed with a zing solution of 
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double strength, then wrapped in a sheet wet 
with the zine solution, it buried at once. 
Metallic, metal-lined, or air-tight coffins should 
be used when possible, certainly when the body 
is to be transported for any considerable dis- 
tance. 

DRAWINGS, To Fix.—1l. Immerse the draw- 
ing in skimmed milk. A. special fixative is 
sold for the purpose by dealers in art materi- 
als. Collodion, if very thin, might be used 
with advantage; often used for manuscripts.— 
2. Flow with very thin collodion.—. 2 table- 
spoonfuls of rice boiled in 1 pt. or 1} pt. of 
water; strain, and pass the drawing quickly 
through the liquid; use a large flat dish for the 
liquid.—4, Prepare water starch, in the man- 
ner of the laundress, of such strength as to 
form a jelly when cold, and then apply with a 
broad camel hair brush, as in varnishing. 
The same may be done with thin cold isinglass 
water or size, or rice water. 

DRINKING, Excessive, to Break off.—Antici- 
pate the craving by ey hire food in some 
acceptable form—a cup of hot cocoatine being 
an excellent substitute for, or addition to, more 
solid food; a cup of soup made from Liebig’s 
extract is also useful in the same way. As an 
addition to food, and to supply the craving for 
bitter (experienced by drunken persons), an in- 
fusion of bask is said not only to afford that, 
but to create an actual distaste for alcohol in 
any form. The infusion of bark is made by 
pouring a pt. of boiling water upon an oz, of 
coarsely powdered bark, and allowing it to 
stand near the fire in a covered vessel for five 
or six hours; dose, a wineglassful two or three 
times a day. An infusion of quassia is also 
useful in die same way, made thus: Quassia 
chips, + 0z.; cold water a pt.; dose, the same as 
the infusion of bark. A teaspoonful or two of 
Malt extract may be added to either infusion 
if liked. 

DUBBING, To Make.—Resin, 10 lb.; tallow, 5 
lb.; train oil, 5 gal. 

EARACHE, Cure for.—1. Wet a piece of cot- 
ton with equal parts of chloroform and laud- 
anum, place in the ear, and cover up.—2. Put 
five drops of chloroform on a little cotton or 
wool in the bowl ofaclay pipe, then blow 
the vapor through the stem into the aching 


ear. 

EBONY, Artificial—1. 60 parts of charcoal 
obtained from seaweeds previously treated 
with dilute sulphuric acid, and dried, and mix- 
ing it with 10 parts of liquid glue, 5 of gutta 

ercha, and 24 of India rubber, care having 
fee taken to mix the two latter substances 
with coal oil tar to render them gelatinous, 
then 10 parts of coal tar, 5 of pulverized sul- 
phur, 2 of powdered alum, and 5 of powdered 
resin are added, and the mixture heated to 800° 
F. After having been cooled a substance is 
obtained which is equal in many respects to 
genuine ebony Lea but is far less expensive, 
and capable of receiving a finer polish. It can 
only be prepared on a large scale.—2. The 
wood is immersed for 48 hours ina hot satu- 
rated solution of alum, and then brushed over 
several times with a logwood decoction pre- 
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pared as follows: Boil 1 part best logwood 
with 10 parts of water, filter through linen and 
evaporate at a gentle heat until the volume is 
reduced one half. To every quart of this add 
from 10 to 15 drops ofa saturated solution of 
indigo, completely neutral. After applying 
this dye to the wood, rub the latter witha 
saturated and filtered solution of verdigris in 
hot concentrated acetic acid, and repeat the 
operation until a black of the desired intensity 
is obtained. 

EGGS, To Pack and Keep.—1. Dip the eggs 
into a solution of 2 oz. gum Arabic in a pint of 
cold water, let them dry and pack in powdered, 
well burned charcoal.— 2. Packing Liquid. 
Lime, 1 bushel (slaked with water); common 
salt, 2 or 3 lb.; cream of tartar, 4 1b.; water, q. 
s. to form a mixture strong enough to float an 
egg. Used to preserve eggs, which it is said it 
will do for two years, by simply keeping them 
in it—8. In the common dimin ”* process a 
tight barrel is half filled with car water, into 
which is stirred slaked lime and salt in the pro- 
ate of about 4 lb. each for every pail or 

ucket of water. Some dealers use no salt, and 
others add a small quantity of niter—} lb. to 
the half barrel of pickle. Into this the eggs, 
which must be perfectly fresh and sound, are 
let down with a dish, when they settle to 
the bottom, small end down. The eggs dis- 
place the liquid, so that when the barrel is full 
of eggs it is also full of the pickle. Eggs thus 
pickled, if kept in a cool place, will ordinarily 

eep good for several months. Long storage 
in this liquid, however, is apt to make the 
shells brittle and impart a limy taste to their 
contents. This may be in a great measure 
avoided by anointing the egg all over with lard 
before putting in the pickle. Eggs thus pre- 
pared are said to keep perfectly for 6 months 
or more when stored in a cool cellar.—5. Melt 
4 oz. clear beeswax in a porcelain dish over a 
gentle fire and stir in 8 oz. of olive oil. Let the 
resulting solution of wax in oil cool somewhat, 
then dip the fresh eggs one by one into it so as 
to coat every part of the shell. A momentary 
dip is sufficient, all excess of the mixture being 
wiped off with a cotton cloth. The oil is 
absorbed in the shell, the wax hermetically 
closing all the pores. It is claimed that eggs 
thus treated and packed away in powdered 
charcoal in a cool place have been found after 
two years as fresh and palatable as when newly 
laid.—6. Paraffine, which melts to a thin liquid 
at a temperature below the boiling of water, 
and has he advantage of being odorless, taste- 
less, harmless, and cheap, can be advantageously 
substituted for the wax and oil, and used in a 
similar manner. Thus coated and put into the 
lime pickle the eggs may be safely stored for 
many months; in charcoal, under favorable cir- 
cumstances, for a year or more. 7.—Dry salt 
is frequently recommended as a good preserv- 
ative packing for stored eggs, but practical 
experience has shown that salt alone is but 
little better than dry bran, especially if stored 
in a damp place or exposed to humid air. 
—8. A mixture of 8 measures of bran with 1 of 
powdered quicklime makes an excellent pack- 
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ing for eggs in transportation—9. Water 
glass—silicate of soda—has recently been used 
in Germany for rendering the shells of eggs 
non-porous. A small quantity of the clear 
sirupy solution is smeared over the entire sur- 
face of the shell. On drying, a thin, hard, 
Biasey film remains, which serves as an admira- 

le protection and substitute for wax, oil, 
gums, etc. Eggs thus coated and stored in 
charcoal powder or a mixture of charcoal and 
bran would keep a very long time.—10. In 
storing eggs in charcoal the latter should be 
fresh and perfectly dry. If the eggs are not 
stored when perfectly fresh they will not keep 
under any circumstances. A broken egg stored 
with sound ones will sometimes endanger the 
whole lot. In packing, the small end of the 
egg should be placed downward; if in charcoal 
or other powder they must be packed so that 
the shell of one egg does not touch that of an- 
other, the interspaces being filled with the 
powder. Under all circumstances stored eggs 
should be kept in as cool a place as poaatie 
Frequent change of temperature must also be 
avoided. 

ELECTRIC BATTERIES, To Recharge. — This 
is sometimes exceedingly simple, but requires 
neatness and care. First, carefully disconnect 
the wires, observing closely exactly how they 
were attached and to what parts of the battery. 
Then rinse and clean out the carbon cup, the 
jar and the zine. If the zinc is worn out, buy 
another from any electrical supply store. Re- 

lace all in the same position as before. Fill 
jar about half full of clear water; then take 
about six ounces of commercial sal ammoniac, 
which can be bought from any drug store, and 
place it in the jar; connect the wires again with 
care and neatness to exactly the same places as 
before, seeing that they do not touch anything 
but the points of attachment and that the 
attachments are not reversed from what they 
were before. 

ENAMELLED CLOTH.—1. Cotton cloth of the 
best quality is used. The cloth is taken from 
a bale and wound upon a large cylinder pre- 
paratory to receiving its first coat. It is then 
passed between heavy iron rollers, from the 
top one of which it receives its first coating of 
composition, which consists of linseed oil, 
lampblack, resin, and a few other ingredients 
boiled together until they reach the consisten- 
cy of melted tar. In many places the cover- 
ing is spread by a knife under which the web 
passes. From between the cylinders it is car- 
ried to a drying frame, the shape of a reel, 
and subjected to a high temperature in the 
drying room, heated by steam pipes. After 
the drying process, the rough places are made 
sntoth by rubbing with pumice stone and 
water. The clothis then passed through the 
same operation as before; rolling, drying and 
rubbing, repeated from 3 to 5 times, or until 
required thickness has been laid. After the 
last scrubbing down, the fabric is taken to an- 
other department, varnished, and again passed 
through the heater. The cloth is next passed 
between heavy rollers, which cover its surface 
with regular indentations resembling the grain 
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of leather, and it is then ready for market. [t 
is used as a substitute for leather, in the cover- 
ing of carriage tops, upholstering of furniture, 
covering of trunks and traveling bags, and in 

arments, etc., as a protection from water.—2. 

he art of enameling fabrics, as practiced in 
Paris seems to be a very simple matter. The 
enamel is prepared exactly as for copper and 
and the material usually chosen is a satinet or 
other colored tissue. This is treated with suc- 
cessive coats of India rubber, dissolved in ben- 
zine to the consistency of a syrup, until the 
cloth is water-proof. The enamel is next put 
onina pattern by means of a much thicker 
solution of the rubber. The outer rim of 
enamel is cut away after the fashion of lace by 
hand or by a sharp punch. Another new 
material, said to be water-proof, is parchment 
cloth. This is widertaae to be prepared by 
taking cotton, linen or hemp tissue direct from 
the loom and without any finishing material 
in the yarn, and passing it through fine paper 


-|pulp. Then it isrun between rolls and after- 


ward immersed for 5 to 85 seconds in a mixt- 
ure of 100 parts sulphuric acid to 16 parts of 
water. Afterward it is passed dinoneks lead- 
covered rolls, washed thoroughly and neutral- 
ized in dilute ammonia. After the alkaline 
bath it is washed once more and submitted to 
a high pressure between steel plates, being 
finally dried in a calender. 

ENGRAVINGS, Old, to Clean.—1. Place them, 
one or two at a time, in a shallow dish, and 
pour water over them until they are completely 
soaked or saturated with it. Then carefully 
pour off the water, and pour on to the prints a 
solution of chloride of lime (1 part liquor calcis 
chlorate to 89 parts of of water). As a general 
rule, the stains disappear as if by magic, but 
occasionally they are obstinate. hen that is 
the case, pour on the spot pure liquor calcis 
chlorate, and if that does not succeed add a lit- 
tle dilute nitro-muriatic acid. As soon as the 
are clean they must be carefully washed ath 
successive portions of water until the whole of 
the chlorine is got rid of. They should then 
be placed in a very weak solution of isinglass or 
glue, and many collectors color this solution 
with coffee grounds, etc., to give a yellow tint to 
the print. They should be dricd between folds 
of blotting paper, either in a press or under a 
heavy book, and finally ironed with an ordinary 
flat iron to restore the gloss, placing clean 
paper between the iron and the print. Grease 
stains are much more difficult. Benzine is 
best. Small grease spots may be removed by 
powdered French chalk being placed over 
them, a piece of clean blotting paper over the 
chalk, and a hot iron over that.—2. Instead of 
carbonate of soda, use the bicarbonate, in slight 
excess, for decomposing chloride of lime. The 
reaction is very violent, and Javelle water is 
easily separated from the precipitate produced. 
Old engravings, wood-cuts and all kinds of 
printed matter that have turned yellow are 
completely restored by being immersed in it 
only for one minute, without the least injury to 
the paper, if the precaution is taken to thor- 
oughly wash the article in water containing a 
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little hyposulphite of soda, Undyed linen and 
cotton goods of all kinds, however soiled or 
dirty, are rendered snowy white in a very short 
time by merely placing them in the a men- 
tioned. For the preparation of Javelle water, 
take 4 lbs. bicarbonate of soda, 1 lb. of chloride 
of lime; put the soda into a kettle over the fire, 
add 1 gallén of boiling water, let it boil from 10 
to 15 minutes, then stir in the chloride of lime, 
avoiding lumps. When cold the liquid can be 
kept in a jug ready for use. 

EUCHRE, Progressive.—A series of games of 
euchre played by three or more sets of four 
persons each. The table nearest the front 
door is said to be at the head of the row, and 
the corresponding one at the other end of the 
room is said to be at the foot. The players 
being thus seated four at a table, one of those 
at the head table strikes a bell, and the game 
begins. Everybody plays as fast as he or she 
can, and while each is striving to make as 
many points as possible before the bell is 
tapped, and is of the opinion that he holds 
enough trumps to gain the five tricks, you 
can play alone against your od eerie 
Should you gain them you are entitled to four 
points. The excitement is great until the 
sound of the bell announces that a couple at 
the head table have finished their game. Im- 
mediately all the other players stop playing, 
and the winners at each table change places 
and take the table next above them, the ulti- 
mate object being to get to the head table. 
The losing couple at the head table go down to 
the foot, andat every table the partners change, 
so that your partner in the previous round 
becomes your enemy in the round now begin- 
ning. The game continues in this way until 
the time previously chosen by the host or 
hostess has expired. This time is usually two 
hours or two hours and a half, when the final 
reckoning is taken, and the prizes are awarded. 
To the lady and gentleman who have won the 
most points a prize apiece is awarded, and 
this may be of any description or cost, al- 
though good taste seems to dictate that its 
pecuniary value be not large. To the lady 
and gentleman, on the other hand, who have 
lost the most while sitting at the lowest table, 
a mock prize apiece is awarded, consisting, 
say, of a cheap doll, fantastically dressed, or 
other ludicrous exponent of unsuccesssful ef- 
fort. 

EYES, Watery, Treatment of.—The eyes are 
tender, cannot bear a strong light, and there is 
an abundant secretion of tears. Treatment: If 
acute, that is, coming on suddenly and from some 
injury due to dust, ete., they should be bathed 
in—1. Warm water, 1 part; poppy decoction, 1 
part. Chronic eases are best treated by astrin- 
gents, as—2. Sulphate of zinc, 1} gr.; water, 1 
oz.—8. Alum, 2 gr.; water, 1 0z.—4. Sulphate 
of copper, 1} gr.; water, 1 oz.—5. Nitrate of 
silver, beet water, 1 oz.—6. Acetate of zinc, 14 
gr.; water, 1 oz.—7. Diacetate of lead, 11 gr.; 
water, 1 oz. The subsequent treatment of 
acute cases, after the inflammation has sub- 
sided, may be similar to that of the chronic. 
Rectified spirit, 1 part, and water, 8 parts, may 
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be used as a lotion to chronic cases. (Eve 
Water's).—8. Distilled vinegar, 1 fl. oz.; distilled 
water, 9 fl.oz. Mix. In simple chronic oph- 
thalmia, weak and blear eyes, etc.; also to re- 
move minute particles of lime from the eyes. 
One-half fl. oz. of rectified spirit or 1 fl. oz. of 
good brandy is often added and improves it 
where there is laxness of the membranes.—9. 
Sulphate of zinc, 20 gr.; distilled water, } pt.; 
dissolve. An excellent astringent eye water, for 
chronic ophthalmia and in ordinary ophthal- 
mia, as soon as the inflammatory symptoms sub- 
side; also in weak, lax, watery, irritable eyes.etc., 
If there be much pain and irritability, 5 or 6 
grains of acetate of morphia (not hydrochlor- 
ate) or 2 fl. dr. of wine of opium may be added. 
—10. Alum (crushed small), 10 gr.; sulphate of 
zinc, 10 gr.; distilled water, @ pt.; dissolve. 
Use, etc., as the last.—1l. Acetate (sugar) of 
lead, 10 to 12 gr.; distilled vinegar, 1 teaspoon- 
ful; distilled water, $ pt.; dissolve. Use, etc., 
as No. 9, particularly for chilaren. 

FEATHERS, To Bleach.—1. It is also possible 

to bleach the feathers in a bath of 1 part barium 
eroxide in 100 parts of water at 86° F. (30° C.) 
eave forty-eight hours in this solution, wash, 
pe through weak acid bath, and wash.—2. 

eathers may be bleached by exposure to the 
vapor of burning sulphur (sulphurous acid) in 
a moist atmosphere, but it is usually necessary 
to remove the oily matters from them before 
they can be satisfactorily so bleached. This 
may be accomplished by immersing them for a 
short time in good naphtha or benzine, rinsing 
in a second vessel of the same, and thoroughly 
drying by exposure to the air. This treatment 
does not injure the feathers. 

FEET, Care of.—A person will never be in 
ood health and never do his best work if his 
eet are constantly cold. Grave diseases of the 

throat and lungs are caused by cold feet alune, 
and these fcouhiee are always aggravated by a 
frigid condition of the lower extremities. If 
proper footwear does not give relief, consult a 
physician, for the chances are the system is 
“run down” and radical measures are necessary. 
In nine cases out of ten, however, the foot cov- 
ering is to blame, either because of its shape or 
its material. Save in warm weather and for 
low-cut shoes leather, as ordinarily prepared, 
has serious objections. It lacks two prime 
qualities—porosity and capacity for absorption 
—being in this respect too much like rubber. 
No foot can remain either comfortable or 
healthy if kept in a perpetual bath of its own 
emanations and excretions. Leather, especially 
that of the more porous varieties, may be toler- 
ated for the outside, but for cold weather it 
should always be lined with woolen, cloth, or, 
better, with wool felt. In fact, for all cold cli- 
mates and for winter wear in all climates where 
there is any winter, a footgear made from all- 
wool felt approaches the ideal. According to 
modern notions any illness in one part of the 
body may be occasioned by some irritating 
cause far removed from the seat of the trouble. 
Just how this is cannot always be clearly 
explained, but that such connection does some- 
times exist is beyond dispute. In the matter 
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under discussion, if the nerves of the whole body 
are irritated by a tight shoe or the extreme 
coldness of the extremities makes extra de- 
mand upon the blood supply, there is neither 
nerve force nor blood enough left for other 
functions. 

FEET, Lotion for.—1. Permanganate of pot- 
ash, 15 parts; distilled water, 1,000 parts. The 
feet to be washed _ twice a day with the lotion. 
They are then to be carefully dried, and pil 
dered either with potato starch or lyeopodium. 
—2. (Offensive.) This condition is caused by 
excessive sweating of the feet, and the sweat, 
being confined, does not evaporate, and so de- 
composes. Treatment: The feet should be 
washed daily in cold water, and afterward 
rubbed thoroughly dry; the water may con- 
tain $ oz. powdered alum to the quart. Also 
at least once daily; especially after exercise, 
lave the feet with a solution of chlorinated 
lime, or permanganate of potash, 80 gr.; water, 
1 pt. Also before putting on the socks or 
stockings the feet should be thickly powdered, 
epaetalty between the toes, with chlorinated 
lime, 1 part; prepared chalk, 1 part; starch 

owder, 1 part. The socks or stockings should 
e of thin flannel. 

FERTILIZERS.—1. (Huztable.) Crude pot- 
ash, 28 lb.; common salt, 1 cwt; bone dust and 
gypsum, each 2 ewt.; wood ashes, 15 bu. For 
either corn, turnips or grass.—2. (Johnstone.) 
Sodium sulphate (dry), 11 lb.; wood ashes, 28 
lb.; common salt, # cwt.; crude ammonium 
sulphate, 1 ewt.; bone dust, 7 bu. As a substi- 
tute for guano.—3. (Liguid.) Dissolve 25 lb. 
guano in5 gal. of water. For use add 2} oz. of 
this solution to 5 gal. water.—4. Sheeps’ dung, 
3 peck to 15 gal. of water; sulphate of ammo- 
nia, § oz. to every gal.—5. (From Soot.) Save 
the soot that falls or the chimneys when the 
latter are cleaned. ‘Twelve qt. soot to 1 hhd. 
water makes a good liquid manure, to be ap- 

lied to the roots of plants.—6. To produce 50 
Basses of corn more than the natural product 
to the acre, use nitrogen, 64 |b., in the form of 
sulphate of ammonia.—7. Potash, 77 Ib., in the 
form of chloride of potash.—8. Phosphoric 
acid, 81 1b., in the form of muriate of super- 
phosphates.—9. To grow 1 ton of hay to the 
acre more than the natural product, use nitro- 
gen, 36 lb.,in the form of sulphate of ammonia. 
—10. Potash, 31 ]b., in the form of chloride of 

otash.—11. Phosphoric acid, 12 lb., in the 
fovte of superphosphate.—12. To produce 100 
bushels of potatoes per acre and their usual 
proportion of tops more than the natural pro- 
portion of the land, and other quantities pro- 
portionally, use nitrogen, 21 lb., in the form of 
sulphate of ammonia.—13. Potash, 84 lb., in 
the form of sulphate of potash.—14. Phosphoric 
acid, 11 1b., in the form of superphosphate.— 
15. To produce 25 bushels of oats and the usual 
proportion of straw per acre more than the 
natural product of the soil, and in proportion 
for other quantities, use nitrogen, 10 lb., in the 
form of sulphate of ammonia.—16. Potash, 31 
lb., in the form of chloride of potash.—17. 
Phosphoric acid, 8 lb., in the form of super- 
phosphate.—18. To produce 1,500 Ib. of dried 
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leaf tobacco with the usual proportion of stalk 
more than the natural id pe acre of land, 
use nitrogen, 149 lb., in the form of sulphate of 
ammonia.—19. Potash, 172 ]b.,in the form of 
sulphate of potash.—20. Phosphoric acid, 16 
Ib., in the form of superphosphate.—21. Lime, 
160 lb., in the form of sul ste of lime (lime 
plaster). These mixtures should be sown over 
the land broadcast when the ground is well 
prepared, before planting, and not put in the 
hills, so that the roots may seek the food and 
not concentrate and thereby cause the plants to 
burn up.—22. (Cheap, from Fish.)—Pass fish 
refuse through mincing machine and expose in 
layers 3 in. deep in a kiln heated to 300° F. until 
properly dried.—23. (Cotton, Vegetable and 
Orange.) An orange fertilizer should have the 
following composition: ammonia, 3.25 pr. ct.; 
available phosphoric acid, 3.50 pr. ct.; potash, 
14.50 pr. ct. Cotton fertilizer: ammonia, 2.50 
pr. ct.; available phosphoric acid, 7.50 pr. ct.; 
potash, 4 pr. ct. The formula for the vegetable 
fertilizer varies with the kind of vegetable 
which is cultivated: Ammonia, 5 pr. ct. to 7 pr. 
ct.; available phosphoric acid, 6 pr. ct.; potash, 
8 pr. ct. to 12 pr. ct.—24. A ehee fertilizer 
consists of sulphate of ammonia, 60 1b; ni- 
trate of soda, 40 lb.; ground bone, 250 1b.; 
laster, 250 lb.; salt, 4 bu.; wood ashes, 3 
u.; stable manure, 20 bu. Apply the above 
amount to six acres. Labor in preparing in- 
cluded, it costs about $15. tt is said to 
ive as good results as most of the commercial 
ertilizers costing $50 per ton.—25. (Fertilizing 
Powder.) Bone dust, 9 parts (very fine); plaster 
Paris, } part; sulphate ammonia, 4 part. Steep 
the seed in the drainings of a dunghill; drain, 
but while still wet, sprinkle with the powder 
and dry.—26. One of the very best fertilizers is 
composed of lime and salt water. Wherever it 
has been used it has been found superior to al- 
most any fertilizer on the market, and the 
preparation is very simple. Slack the lime to 
a thin plaster with a strong solution of salt in 
water. The muriate of lime is one of the 
hydroscopie or water absorbing substances 
known among chemists as reagents, and when 
it exists in the soil the warmth of the sun, espe- 
cially during a dry summer, has much less in- 
fluence. In countries subject to drouth this 
treatment of the soil is invaluable; and there 
are very few A ied to which it is not adapted. 
Salt is a good fertilizer in itself, as is lime, and 
the combination is superior to anything else 
that can be used, and 1s cheaper than aicioat 
anything else that can be bought for the pur- 


pose. 

FIRE EXTINGUISHERS.—1. (Vienna Fire Ex- 
tinguishing Agent.) A solution of 5 parts fer- 
rous sulphate (copperas); 20 parts ammonium 
sulphate; 125 parts water.—2. Alum, 24 pr. ct.; 
ammonium sulphate, 52 pr. ct.; ferrous sul- 
phate, 4 pr. ct.—8. Boric acid, 16 parts, by 
weight; alum, 24 parts; ferrous sulphate, 20 
parts: dissolve in 160 parts of water. The 
solution is slowly poured into a cold solution 
of sodium hyposulphite 24 parts by weight; 
water glass, 40 pits water, 640 parts.— 4. 
(Johnstone’s.) Make a mixture of equal parts 
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of pyrolusite (manganese dioxide); potassium 
chlorate; potassium nitrate. Moisten with 
water glass and press into a block. Place the 
block in a pasteboard box. Several boxes con- 
nected by fuses, are suspended from the ceil- 
ing of a room.—d. (Bucher’s.) 59 parts salt- 
peter; 36 parts of sulphur: 4 parts of char- 
coal; 1 part of oxide of iron.—6. One of the 
best solutions for the extinction of incipient 
fires consists of crude calcium chloride 20 
ee salt 5 parts; dissolved in water, 75 parts. 
Xeep at hia and apply with a hand pump. 
—T. (Hand Grease) Fill thin, spherical 
bottles of blue glass with a solution of calcinm 
chloride, salammoniac or borax.—8. Take 20 
lbs. of common salt and 10 Ibs of sal ammoni- 
ac (muriate of ammonia) and dissolve in 7 gal. 
of water. When dissolved it can be bottled 
and kept in each room in the house, to be 
used in an emergency. In case ofa fire oc- 
curring, one or two bottles should be immedi- 
ately thrown with force into the burning place 
so as to break them; the fire will certainly be 
extinguished.—9. Flour is an excellent thing 
to extinguish the flames of burning gasoline. 
Sprinkle it on the burning oil and the fire will 
immediately go out. 

FLAVORINGS, Fruit.— Among the juicy fruits 
are strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, 
cherries and currants; among non-juicy fruits 
are the apes pears, peaches, quinces, apri- 
cots, and plums. Mash the juicy fruits in a 
basin toa pulp. Place on the fire and make 
scalding hot. Now pour into a hair sieve and 
allow the juice to strainthrough. Put into bot- 
tles and securely tie down. Place these bottles 
ina caldren of cold water and boil for twenty 
minutes. Remove from the fire and allow to 
remain in the caldron until cold. Then set 
away for use. In the case of non-juicy fruits, 
such as apples, pears, peaches, etc., put the 
fruit into a basin. Cover with water and boil 
to a pulp. Now place on a hair sieve and 
allow to drain without any eget Observe 
now that it is only the hates which passes 
through the sieve without pressing which is to 
be used for flavoring purposes. What re- 
mains in the form of pulp is not adapted for 
these uses. Now put the juice obtained as 
above into bottles, and proceed to treat as 
already laid down for the juicy fruits. The 
foregoing processes are to be gone through 
with in the ease where the extracts are to be 
kept transparent and clear, as for sirups, 
cordials and beverages. In case the flavorings 
ureto be used for any purpose where trans- 
parency or clearness is not desirable, such as 
for ice creams, fruit ices, or bonbons, then use 
not only the clear fluid, but the pur of the 
fruit also. Save and utilize everything of the 
fruit except the skins and seeds. This pulp is 
to be treated as already Jaid down. As thus 
obtained and preserved our confectioners can 
supply themselves with a quantity of perfectly 
pure extracts of all their favorite fruits, and 
which can always be at hand, for flavoring 
every description of pastry, cakes, pies, tarts, 
puddings, creams, ices and beverages, and at 


any season of the year. Especially when there 
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is any one in the house who is sick or feverish, 
cordials may be flavored with these delightful 
sub-acids—these remedies and restoratives of 
kind mother Nature herself—such as will 
shoot through all the veins of the most debili- 
tated and infirm the most delicious sensations 
of happiness and hope. 

FLIES, To Destroy.— 1. } teaspoonful of 
black pepper, finely ground, should be mixed 
with double the quantity of brown sugar, and 
the compound to be moistened with cream. 
The flies will generally eat greedily of this 
mixture if placed where they can easily reach 
it, but it will be their last meal, for the least 
tuste of it is toa fly rank poison. If watched 
they will often be seen to drop dead within a 
few feet of the plate which they have just left, 
and some of the healthiest eaters do not live to 
leave the plate.— 2. Pour a little simple 
oxymel (an article to be obtained at the drug- 
gists) into a common tumbler glass, and place 
in the glass a piece of cap paper, made into 
the shape of the upper part of a funnel, with a 
hole at the bottom to admit the flies. At- 
tracted by the smell, they readily enter the 
trap in swarms, and by the thousands soon 
collected prove that they have not the wit or 
the disposition to return. 

FLOOR DRESSINGS AND CARE.—1. A good 
dressing for the dining-room, hall or kitchen 
floor is the following; it dries hard, glossy, and 
will not scratch: 1 pint of good coach varnish, 1 
pint of boiled oil, 4 pint of turpentine; mix.— 
2. (Waxing Hard Wood.) Take 1 |b. of the 
best beeswax, cut it up into very small pieces, 
and let it thoroughly dissolve in 8 pt. of tur- 
pentine, stirring occasionally if necessary. The 
mixture should be only a trifle thicker than the 
clear turpentine. Apply it with a rag to the 
surface of the floor, which should be smooth 
and perfectly clean. This is the difficult part 
of the work, for if you put on either too much 
or too little, a good polish will be impossible. 
The right amount varies, less being reqiured 
for hard, close grained wood, and more if the 
wood is soft and open grained. Even profes- 
sional waxers are sometimes obliged to experi- 
ment, and novices should always try a square 
foot or two first. Put on what you think will 
be enough, and leave the place untouched and 
unstepped on for twenty-four hours, or longer 
if needful. When it is thoroughly dry, rub it 
with a hard brush untilit shines. If it polishes 
well, repeat the process over the entire floor. 
If it does not, remove the wax with fine sand- 
paper and oe again, using more or less than be- 
fore, as may be necessary, and continue your ex- 
perimenting until you secure the desired result. 
If the mixture is slow in drying, add a little of 
the common driers sold by paint dealers, japan, 
for instance, in the proportion of 1 part of the 
drier to 6 parts of turpentine. When the floor 
is a large one, you may vary the tedious work 
of polishing by strapping a brush to each foot 
and skating over it.—3. Linseed oil, 100 parts; 
litharge, 10 parts; the best yellow wax, 75 
pe tallow,7 parts; molasses, 90 parts; lamp- 

lack, 50 parts; oil of turpentine, 140 parts; 
alcohol, 17 parts; shellac, 23 parts; aniline vio- 
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let, 1 part. Boil the litharge for an hour with 
linseed oil, then add the melted wax and tallow 
and the molasses. Heat the whole to a tem- 
perature of 230° F. over a water bath until all 
the water has evaporated; then add the color- 
ing matter. 

FLOUR, Self-Raising.—The following are the 
compositions of several of these powders in ex- 
tensive use:—1. Bicarbonate soda, 23 0z.; burnt 
alum, 19 oz.; starch, 57 0z.—2. Bicarbonate 
soda, 244 0z.; sesquicarbonate soda, 2} 07; 
starch, 47 oz.; burnt alum, 264 0z.—3. Bicar- 
pape soda, 31 oz.; burnt alum, 294 oz.; starch, 

9 0z. 

FREEZING PIPES.—1. (Zo Prevent.) Glycer- 
ine is one of those substances that always seem 
to be lending themselves to new and unsus- 
pected applications. It is found that the freez- 
ing of water in the pipes of hydraulic machine- 
ry—a very serious source of trouble in the 
winter months—is entirely prevented by the 
simple expedient of mixing a small percentage 
of glycerine with the water in the pumps. 
This precaution is now taken in the operation 
of the hydraulic jacks on all the Ape of the 
English navy.—2. (To Open.) Directly it be- 
gins to freeze there is a demand on plumbers 
to open frozen pipes. It is strange that in 
nineteen cases out of twenty it is the escape 
pipe from the sink, and not the supply pipe, 
that freezes, although the latter is always full 
of water. Pipes indoors seldom freeze, and 
more than half the time the escape pipe is 
blocked with rubbish. The bend is generally 
half full of fragments which have been forced 
through the trap holes. Then, when it gets 
very cold the greasy water that is poured 
down settles quickly, and the whole becomes 
a congealed mass, which is only tightened by 
attempts to force water through it. Boiling 
water, in which as much sal soda as it will take 
has been dissolved, should be poured down, or 
if the pipe is full of cold water the next best 
thing is to get as much soda into it as possible. 
This will soften the mass below and make it as 
soluble as cg and in a few hours all will pass 
away. This beats trying to thaw outa lead 
pipe with ared-hot poker, which process is 
equivalent to killing aman to avoid hurting 
him. A lead pipe will melt under such cir- 
cumstances before enough heat can be got 
through it to dissolve ice if there is any 
there. 

FROZEN PUDDING.—Any rich ice-cream 
highly flavored with wine, brandy, Jamaica 
rum, or maraschino, and made quite thick with 
a variety of fruits, nuts, etc., and served with a 
cold, rich sauce, may be called a “frozen pud- 
ding.” Sometimes the cream is moulded in 
cake-lined moulds,or served in a hollow loaf of 
cake (a cake with the inside cut out, leaving an 
inch thickness of crust on the bottom and 
sides) and ornamented with whipped cream. 
Follow the receipt for ice-cream with gelatine. 
While the cream is cooling prepare the fruit 
and nuts, and make the sauce. ge 1 Ib. of as- 
sorted French fruit; or 1 pt. of brandy peaches; 
or 1 lb. of mixed raisins, currants, and citron; 
use figs and dates if you like, or use half 
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fruit and half nuts, almonds, walnuts, or 
pistachios; or use half fruit and half crumbs 
of macaroons, dry cake, ete. French fruit 
should be cut fine and softened by soak- 
ing in hot syrup. Canned fruit should be 
drained and sprinkled with sugar. Dried fruit 
should be washed, picked over, stoned or 
seeded, and cut fine. eee should be steeped 
in boiling water, enough to cover, till swollen 
and tender, then drained, seeded, and cut in 

uarters. Citron should be shaved in small, 
thin slices, and if very hard, steeped before 
cutting. Mix half the fruit and nuts with the 
frozen cream. Butter a melon mould slightly 
and line it with lady fingers or thin sponge 
cake. Fit it in tightly, then sprinkle a layer of 
mixed fruit over the cake. Pack the frozen 
cream in nearly to the top, then the remainder 
of the fruit, and cover with cake. Cover closely 
and bind a strip of buttered cloth round the 
edge of the cover, or cover the edge thick with 
butter. Pack in ice and salt for one or two 
hours. ‘When ready to serve dip quickly into 
warm water and turn out carefully and serve 
with a sauce. 

FRUIT, To Crystallize.—Make a syrup of 1 Ib. 
of sugar and 3 pt. of water, stir until the sugar 
is dissolved, then boil quickly about three or 
four minutes. Try by dipping a little in cold 
water. Ifit forms a eos" ball when rolled be- 
tween the thumb and finger it has attained the 
desired degree, known as the ball. Throw the 
fruit to be conserved a little at a time into this 
syrup, letit simmer for a moment, lift with a 
skimmer, draining free from all syrup. Sprin- 
kle sugar thickly over boards or tin pans, 
place the fruit over it in a single layer, sprinkle 
over thickly with granulated sugar an place 
in the oven or sun to dry. When dry, make a 
syrup as before, and just before it reaches the 
ball degree add the fruit, stir with a wooden 
spoon until it begins to grain and sticks to the 
fruit. When cold, sift off the sugar and put 
out again to dry. When dry, place in boxes in 
layers between sheets of waxed paper. Keep 
in a cool, dry place. 

FRUITS, Frozen.—l. (Apricots.) Cut one 
can of apricots into small pieces, add 1 pt. of 
sugar and 1 qt. of water. When the sugar is 
dissolved, freeze. When it begins to harden, 
add 1 pt. of whipped cream, measured after 
whipping. This is dnlietous without the cream. 
Peaches, etoile cherries, and strawberries 
are delicious when frozen. Vary the amount 
of sugar as the fruit requires. These differ 
from the sherbets in that the fruit is cut in 
small pieces and not sifted. They may be 
made with equal parts of fruit and water, with 
sugar to taste, and a little cream, or not, as you 
please.—2. (Tutti Frutti.) This form of ice 
should always have a mixture of fruits, as its 
name implies. It is usually made by mixing 
fruits with sherbets or water ices. But some 
confectioners serve a mixture of cream ices and 
fruits as “Tutti Frutti,’ and others arrange 
layers of cream ices and water ices, each having 
fruit in them, and serve it under the same 
name. a. To one quart of water ice allow } lb. 
of any firm canned fruit, carefully drained 
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from the syrup, cut into dice, and sprinkled 
with powdered sugar. Make either of the re- 
ceipts for water ice, and when frozen mix the 
prepared fruit with it and let it stand till firm 
enough to serve. Or use 4 lb. of assorted 
French fruit, cut fine and soaked till soft in 3 
cup each of sugar and water made boiling hot. 
Or use half fruit and half nuts, almonds, 
walnuts, or pistachios. Chop the nuts fine, and 
soak them with the truit in the hot syrup. 
Drain them before using. 6. Make either 1 qt. 
of lemon ice and one of raspberry or grape 
sherbet, or make one of orange and one of pine- 
apple. Line a two-quart melon mould with 
part of one kind of sherbet, and mix the fruit 
and nuts with the other variety. Pack this in 
the center of the mould and cover with the re- 
maining sherbet. Keep the mould in salt and 
ice until wanted. c. Make 1 qt. of ice-cream 
after either receipt, and flavor with lemon, 
wine, maraschino, or pine-apple. When partly 
frozen, add 1 lb. of French fruit. Use a mix- 
ture of cherries, plums, apricots, pears, straw- 
berries, angelica, Canton ginger, Chinese 
oranges, etc., or use figs, dates, raisins, cur- 
rants, and citron. 

FUEL.—1. (Patent.) This cement used for 
the agglomeration of coal dust and the man- 
ufacture of patent fuel, consists of coal tar, 
gluten and starch. The quantities of these 
substances vary according to the quality and 
property of coal dust. About 2 pr. ct. of this 
mixture (say containing 23 parts tar, 1 part 
vluten, 4 part starch) would be suitable for 
coal dust of an average quality of bituminous 
coal—2. (Solid Petroleum.) Fuel bricks of 
crude petroleum are extensively used in the 
Italian navy, and are made as follows: The 
mixture, which is made in the proportion of 
1% pints of petroleum, 10 per cent of rosin, 
5§ ounces of powdered soap and 11} ounces of 
caustic soda, is heated eel at theisame 
time. Solidification begins in about ten min- 
utes, and the operation must then be carefully 
watched. If there is a tendency to remain 
liquid a little more soda is added. After the 
mixture has been stirred until the mass be- 
comes nearly solid, the thick paste is poured 
into the molds, which are placed for ten or 
fifteen minutes in a drying-stove. The bri- 
quettes, which are of the same size and form 
as those largely used in France and Germany, 
are then cooled, and are ready for use in a few 
hours. The addition of 20 per cent of wood 
suwdust and 20 per cent of clay or sand makes 
the briquettes both cheaper and more solid. 
In trials made at Marseilles on several tug boats 
the petroleum briquettes furnished about three 
times as much heat as_ coal briquettes of the 
same size. They were burned in the ordinary 
boiler furnace, without any special prepara- 
tion, gave out very little smoke, and left little 
or no ash. The advantages claimed for the 
petroleum briquettes are absence of smoke and 
a large reduction in bulk of fuel which must 
be carried, as compared with coal, while the 
risks attending the carrying of liquid fuel are 
avoided. 


FURNITURE, Bruises in, to Remove. — Wet 
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the part with warm water, donble a piece of 
brown paper five or six times, soak it and lay 
iton the place; apply on that a hot flatiron 
tillthe moisture is evaporated. Ifthe bruise 
be not gone, repeat the process. After two or 
three applications, the dent or bruise will be 
raised level with the surface. Ifthe bruise be 
small, merely soak it with warm water, and 
apply ared hot poker very near the surface; 
keep it continually wet, and in a few minutes 
the bruise will disappear. 

GILDING, Tarnished, to Improve.—Heavy tar- 
nished gilding may be improved by going over 
the work with strong parchment-size and gold 
powder, touching bare spots, or by painting 
the frame entirely over with enamel color. 
The darkened gilding was covered with a thick 
coat of white paint, which relieved the eye. 
Gilding and mirrors sometimes are too much 
for the nerves taken together with the gay col- 
ors of modern drawing rooms. 

GLASS, To Cut.—1. Glaziers use for cutting 
glass a diamond splinter mounted in a holder. 
—2. To cut glass vessels in a neat manner, heat 
arod of iron to redness, and having filled the 
vessel, the exact height you wish it to be cut, 
with oil of any kind, gradually dip the red hot 
iron into the oil, which, heating along the sur- 
face, the glass chips and cracks right round, 
when you can lift off the upper portion clean. 
—3. A good plan for cutting glass is to use a 
piece of iron, heated to redness, an angle or 
corner of which is to be applied to the tube at 
the point where it is to be cut, and then, if the 
fracture is not at once effected, plunge sud- 
denly into cold water.—4. After having made a 
notch with a file or the edge of a flint, intro- 
duce into it a very little water, and bring close 
upon it the point of a wire, previously heated 
to the melting point. This application of heat 
and moisture obliges the notch to fly round 
the glass.—5. For tubes of great diameter, em- 
ploy a fine iron wire aiectcned into a bow; or, 
the glass cutter’s wheel; with either of these, 
assisted by a mixture of emery and water, cut 
a circular trace round a large tube, and then 
divide it.—6. Glass may be easily cut with scis- 
sors by keeping it level in the water while the 
scissors are being dextrously appnes: to avoid 
risk, begin the cutting by takiug off small 
pieces at the corners and albue the edges, and 
so reduce the shape to that required, as, if any 
attempt is made to cut the glass all at once to 
the shape, it will most likely break just where 
it is not wanted. Some kinds of Ee would 
cut much better than others, the softer glass 
being the best for this purpose. The scissors 
need not be at all sharp, as their action does 
not appear to depend on the state of the edge 
presented to the glass. When the operation 
goes on well the glass breaks away from the 
scissors in small pieces in a straight line with 
the blades. This method has often been of 
service when a diamond has not been at hand, 
for cutting ovals and segments, and though the 
edges are not so smooth as might be desired, 
yet it will answer ina great many cases.— 
7. (Bottles.) Turn the bottle as evenly as pos- 
sible over a low gaslight flame for about 10 
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minutes; then hold in water, and the sudden 
cooling will cause a regular crack to encircle 
the ais of the heated place, allowing the por- 
tions to be easily separated. 

GLASS, To Drill.—1. Take a common drill, 
run alittle fast; do not press; the weight of 
the drill press is enough; drill from both sides, 
keeping the glass and drill wet with turpen- 
tine; be careful when the 2 holes meet not to 
‘let the drill catch. After a hole is made large 
enough for asmall round file, file to the de- 
sired size, keeping file and glass wet with tur- 
pentine.—2. Stick a piece of putty on the 
part where you wish to make the hole. Make 
a hole in the putty the size you want, the 
hole reaching to the glass; into this pour a 
little molten lead, when, unless very thick 
glass, the piece will drop out.—. In drilling 
glass and porcelain, or to cut them after a de- 
sign, there are difficulties which lead to failure. 
Some adopt this plan: Discs of soft metal 5.5 
to 9.8 inches in diameter are covered with dia- 
mond dust. These discs are mounted on ar- 
bors which revole at a high rate of speed. 
Glass or porcelain can be cut by the discs in a 
few seconds after any design. Cylinders con- 
structed onthe same principle drill holes in 
hard substanees quickly. The instruments do 
a great deal of work without showing any de- 
terioration. 

GLASS, Frosted, with Figures.—For the pro- 
duction of such, glass crystal or finished glass, 
no matter whether hollow or plate, is taken, 
the surface of which must be frosted. Upon 
this surface a thick, watery solution of ordin- 
ary glue is spread. In the case of plate glass 
it is advisable to spread this coat about 1-6 
inch thick and as uniformly as possible. It is 
then dried at a moderate temperature of about 
31-379 C. After perfect drying the glue coat 
contracts and becomes cracked. The edges of 
these cracks turn upward and the scales of 
glue formed thereby show the desire to peel 
off. The glue having entered the pores of the 
frosted glass surface, the glue scales, in peering 
off, carry small splinters of the frosted glass 
surface with them, whereby bright, shining, 
shell-like indentations are formed. The peel- 
ing off ofthe glue and the tearing off of the 
glass splinters connected with it takes place 
irregularly, sometimes in closely adjoining, 
longer stripes, sending out broader or narrower 
leaf-like branches, which form a pattern sim- 
ilar to fern, as is seen in the ice on a window 
pane. The best results of this working method 
zre obtained in the summer, when the glass 
articles treated with the glue are simply ex- 
posed to the rays of the sun, which cause the 
«lue coat to peel off within three or four hours. 
‘he glue scales can be collected and dissolved 
hy boiling in water. The glass splinters sink 
to the bottom, while the upper, pure solution 
of glue is poured off and used again. 

GLASS, Soluble.—1. Silica, 1 part; carbonate 
of soda, 2 parts; fuse together—2. Carbonate 
of soda (dry), 54 parts; dry carbonate of potas- 
sa, 70 parts; silica, 192 parts; soluble in boiling 
water, yielding a fine, transparent semi-elastic 
varnish.—8, Carbonate of potassa (dry), 10 
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parts; powdered quartz (or sand free from iron 
or alumna), 15 parts; charcoal, 1 part; all fused 
together. Soluble in five or six times its weight 
boiling water. The filtered solution, evapor- 
ated to dryness, yields a transparent glass, per- 
manent in the air—Melt 1} lbs. white sand, 
free from alumina and carbonate of lime; 1 Ib. 
carbonate of potash, containing a small propor- 
tion chloride of potassium, and 1-10 lb. pow- 
dered charcoal. Mix well, and melt in a tees 

Sashes are primed before glazing; 


crucible until homogenous. 

GLAZING. 
the glass laid in with the crown or convex 
side out; the tins driven in with a glazing 
hammer; four tins to each glass on the long 


sides, } distance from the corners. If tins 
are put in the centre, they are apt to break 
the glass, especially in cold weather. In good 


work and medium sized glass, after glazing, 
and putty being well set, fill spaces on the 
inside. Use putty soft, or it will press the 
glass out. Bedding, for superior work and 
large glass, is the best. Glaze the rabbet with 
soft putty, and press the glass down into it 
close, pressing on the edges only; then glaze 
as usual. Where the molding of the sash is to 
go outside, the crown side of the glass should 
be out. The line of the putty should come 
even with the line of the molding on the other 
side of the glass. 

GLUES.—1. (Jnsoluble.) In order to render 
glue insoluble in water, even hot water, it is 
only necessary, when dissolving glue for use, to 
add a little potassium bichromate to the water 
and expose the glued part to the light. The 
proportion of bichromate will vary with cir- 
cumstances; but for most purposes, about 1-50 
the amount of glue will suffice—2. (Liguid.) 
Break a good quality of glue into bits, put into 
a bottle and cover with whisky. Let stand 
three or four days, when it will be ready for 
use without the trouble of heating. The bottle 
must be kept tightly corked to prevent evap- 
oration.—8. Dissolve in 100 kilogrammes of 
water, 60 kilogrammes of borax; add to the so- 
lution when_boiling 4 kilogrammes of 90 per 
cent. calcined pataeh and then add this mixture 
while boiling to 1450 kilogrammes of hot glue 
liquor having a density of 12° Baume.—4. 
With any desired quantity of glue use ordinary 
whisky instead of water. Break the glue in 
small fragments and introduce these into a 
suitable glass vessel, and pour the whisky over 
them. Gore tightly, and set aside for three or 
four days, when it will be ready for use. The 
whisky must not be too strong, and a little 
heat is generally required.—5. (For Mend- 
ing Wood.) White wood carvings are best 
mended with glass glue. Walnut is best 
mended with dark glue; any chipped places 
filled with putty, which is then stained to a 
proper depth with raw linseed oil mixed with 
vandyke brown, burnt sienna or burnt umber. 
This takes weeks to dry, and the carving 
should be protected from dust.—6. (For 
Leather to Cardboard.) To attach leather to 
cardboard dissolve good glue (softened by 
swelling in water) with a little turpentine and 
a sufficiency of water in an ordinary giue pot, 
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and then having made a thick paste with 
starch in the proportion of two pot by 
weight, of starch powder for every I part, by 
weight, of dry glue, mix the compounds and 
allow the mixture to become cold before appli- 
cation to the cardboard.—7. (Spalding’s.) 
To 1 1b. of common glue put 3 pts. of water; 
soak for 10 hours; melt; then pour in 1 qt. of 
crude wood naptha, and 8 oz. of unrefined 
glycerine; mix thoroughly. The above is for 
wood, binding, and heavy purposes. For paste 
add to the above 1 gal. of the naptha and 2 gals. 
of water. The above is based on 1 Ib. of glue. 

GOLD. Substitute for.—It is produced by al- 
loying 94 parts of copper with 6 parts of anti- 
mony, the copper being first melted and the 
antimony afterward added. To this a quan- 
tity of magnesium carbonate is added to in- 
crease its specific gravity. The alloy is capa- 
ble of being drawn out, wrought and soldered 
just as gold is, and is said to take and retain as 
fine a polish as gold. Its cost is a shilling a 
pound. 

GREASE SPOTS, In Cloth, to Remove.—Grease 
spots in cloth may be taken out by applying a 
solution of salt in alcohol. 

GUM, Artificial.—10 kilogrammes linseed are 
boiled in 80 kilogrammes sulphuric acid and 
100 litres of of water for three or four hours. 
‘The liquid is then filtered, and four times its 
volume of alcohol is added. The precipitate 
is collected, washed and dried. The product 
is amorphous, colorless, insipid, and gives, with 
water, a thick mucilage. 

HAIR.—1. (To Bleach.) A recipe stated to 
bleach human hair white instead of blond or 
yellow. Mix 1 lb. hydrogen peroxide with 1 
oz. ammonia; mix 4 oz. hydrogen peroxide 
with 1 oz. cream of tartar dissolved in 1 oz. 
soda. Blend the two solutions and steep 1 Ib. 
ofthe hair in it for three hours. Then wash 
in clean water with “soapine,” in a bath of 
pottery or clay, and thoroughly dry. Repeat 
the process fifteen or sixteen times, but thor- 
oughly mix and shake up ‘the hair after the 
twelfth and every succeeding time. Finally 
draw the hair through a solution of blue ani- 
line and alcohol.—2. A hot dilute solution of 
nitric acid is most effectual. Brown hair, 
when carefully treated, is turned the most 
brilliant golden, resembling golden spun glass. 
The method employed is to put the hair ina 
porcelain dish with dilute NO,HO (about 1 
part strong acid to 10 of water), then gradu- 
ally heat, and soon as the required shade is 
obtained, take out and wash. If the acid is 
too strong, or the heat too great, the fiber of 
the hair is spoiled. Dark brown hair acquires 
generally a reddish color, and black hair will 
turn nearly white.—3. rh Curl.) Olive oil, 1 
Ib.; oil of origanum, 1 drm.; oil of rosemary, 
14 dr.—4. (Bandoline.) Iceland or Irish moss 
boiled in water, strained and perfumed.—. 
Boil in 2 Ib of water until it is reduced one- 
half, 1 teaspoonful quince seed, 2 tablespoon- 
fuls Pecos a pinch white mustard seed. Per- 
fume with oil of almonds.—6. Two tablespoon- 
fuls flaxseed, 34 pt. water. Boil 5 minutes.— 
7. Heat 3 oz. isinglass in 2 Ib. water, until dis- 
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feeding on crimson clover, 
natum. He finds the mass forming the balls is 
made up of hairs, which, under a microscope 


mature crimson clover. 
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solved. Add 4 0z. aleohol. Perfume with oi} 
of almonds.—7. Put 2 parts powdered gum 
tragacanth in 60 parts rose water. Digest for 
three days. Strain and perfume with essential 
oil of rose-—9. (Beard Promoter.) Croton oil 
12 drops; sweet oil of almonds, $ oz. troy. 
Mix andrub on skin twice a day. ‘Tf too irri- 
tating, double the amount of sweet almond oil. 
It is poisonous.—10. (Hau de Quinine.) A fav- 
orite hair wash that is much used in Berlin and 
Liepzig contains 2 grm. balsam of Peru; 6 grm. 
castor oil; 60 grm. rum; 85 grm. water; 5 grm. 
tincture of red chinchona. Its constituents are 
at least harmless, which can be said of but few 
of our American preparations for the hair.— 
11. (Quinine Hair Tonic.) Quinine sulphate, 
20 gr.; tincture of cantharides, 2 fl. dr.; fld. ext. 
of jaborandi, 2 fl. dr.; alcohol, 2 fl. 0z.; glycer- 
ine, 2 fl. oz.; bay rum, 6 fl. 0z.; rose water— 
enough to make 15 fl. oz. 

HAIRBALLS, In Horses.—Prof. T. V. Colville, 
botanist in the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington, has rendered good service to 
practical botany by examining the hairballs 
found in the intestines of some dead horses, in 
cases where the death was supposed to be from 

Trifolium incar- 


are exactly like the hair found on the calices of 
He concludes that the 
death does occur from this cause, as the own- 


ers of the horses believe. The whole subject 
is interesting and deserves further investiga- 
tion. These balls, occasionally found in the 
stomach and bowels of horses, have hitherto 
been regarded as coming from horses licking 
themselves. The balls are supposed to be 
made up of their own hair. But as they do 
not take this hair all at once, it is not clear 


how it takes on the perfectly globular form, 
often several inches in diameter. Prof. Co- 
ville notes that some of these balls have been 
found to be composed of the beards or awns of 
grain. Careful records of this do not appear 
in usual works of reference. As these are ex- 
tremely brittle, it would seem difficult to have 
them wound into balls. In like manner, it 
seems difficult to understand why a plant hair 
should not be as dissolvable by the gastric 


juice as well as a piece of straw, or the chaff of 


the grain on which the awns grow. But Prof. 
Coyille reports three balls in the bowels, that 
must have been along time previously being 
formed in the stomach. A remarkable feature 
of the case is that all the hairs are said to be 
so arranged in the ball that the larger ends are 
directed toward the center of the ball. As 
some of these balls, if made of plant hairs in 
this way, must have been weeks, if not months 
in the construction of a ball, 8 or 4 inches in 
diameter, and which is described as almost as 
solid as wood, the attendant phenomena seem 
so little in accord with the general knowledge 
of things which should have some connection 
therewith, that there seems a wide field yet left 
for original discovery, 

HAMS, To Cure.—1. Few persons understand 
the proper ingredients and exact proportions 
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to make a suitable pickle for curing hams. 
This information will doubtless prove of value. 
The desideratum is to cure the meat so that it 
will keep in hot weather, with the use of as lit- 
tle salt as possible. Pickle made in the follow- 
ing manner, it is believed, will accomplish this: 
1? lb. salt—coarse or alum salt is best; $ oz. 
saltpeter; 1 pt. molasses or 1 1b. brown sugar; 
1 teaspoonful saleratus; let these be added to 1 
gal. of water, and the amount increased in the 
same as Te to make the quantity re- 
quired. Bring the liquor to a boil, taking care 
to skim just ‘before it begins to boil. Let the 
pickle cool, and pour it over the meat until en- 
tirely covered. The meat should be packed in 
clean, tight casks, and should remain in the 
pickle six or seven weeks, when it will be fit to 
smoke. Green hickory wood is the best article 
for this purpose. Shoulders prepared in the 
same way are nearly as good as hams. This 
Bee is just the thing to make nice corned 

eef, or corned beef tongues; or any lean meat 
for drying.—2. To 1 gal. water, take 14 Ib. salt; 
3 1b. sugar; 3 0z. saltpeter; 4 0z. potash. In 
this ratio the ye can be increased to any 
quantity desired. Let these be boiled together 
until all the dirt from the sugar rises to the 
top, and is skimmed off. Then throw it into a 
tab to cool, and when cold, pour it over your 
beef or pork, to remain the usual time—say 
four or five weeks. The meat must be well 
covered with pickle, and should not be put 
down for at least two days after the killing, dur- 
ing which time it should be slightly sprinkled 
with powdered saltpeter, which removes all the 
surface blood, etc., leaving the meat fresh and 
clean. Some omit boiling the pickle, and find 
it to answer well, though the operation of 
boiling purifies the pickle by throwing off the 
dirt always to be found in salt and sugar.—3. 
Take a large cask (if possible one between 100 
and 120 eal), and after covering the bottom 
with salt, lay in a ham with the skin side to the 
bottom, then sprinkle another layer of salt, put 
in another ham, etc., till the cask is full. A 
fluid is then made of the proportions of 3 gals. 
water; 44 Ib. salt; 2 lb. brown sugar; 14 oz. salt- 
peter; 1 oz. saleratus. When this is skimmed, 
scalded, and has gotten cold, it is poured over 
the hams until it covers them entirely. They 
should remain in this pickle for from thirteen 
to fourteen weeks. 

HARNESS DRESSING. — The government 
harness dressing is as follows: One gal. neats- 
foot oil; 2 1b. Bayberry tallow; 2 lb. beeswax; 
2 |b. beef tallow. Put the above in a pan over 
a moderate fire. When thoroughly dissolved 
add 2 qt. castor oil; then, while on he fire, stir 
in one oz. lampblack. Mix well and strain 
through a fine cloth to remove sediment, let 
cool, and you have as fine a dressing for 
harness or leather of any kind as can be had. 

HATS, To Bleach.—To bleach Panama, hats, 
wash the goods clean, and while slightly damp, 
expose to the fumes of burning sulphur ina 
closed vessel. To color one dozen hats, take 12 
ib. logwood; 1 1b. sulphate of iron; and % Ib. 
verdigris. Digest the logwood for some time. 
Add the sulphate of iron and the verdigris, 
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Dip the hats into the bath several times and 
hang in the open air. By the peroxidizement 
of the iron with the atmospheric oxygen the 
hats will be more completely blackened. When 
fully dried wash in running water. 

HAT, Silk, to Restore Gloss to.—When a 
silk hat becomes wet, or from other causes has 
lost its smoothness and gloss, cleanse it care- 
fully from all dust, then with a silk-handker- 
chief apply petrolatum evenly, and smooth 
down with the same handkerchief until it is 
dry, smooth and glossy. This will make a silk 
hat look as good as new. 

HEADACHE, Causes and Cure of.—1. The or- 
dinary headache which is so extremely com- 
mon among the inhabitants of our Atlantic 
seaboard towns is the outcome of conditions 
affecting the nerves through impoverished 
blood containing poisonous matter absorbed 
from badly digested food. So-called liver tor- 
pidity and the catarrhal affections due to our 
changeable climate also aid in effecting its 
spread. Nervous exhaustion, due to irregular 
and fast living, plays an important part in its 
causation. Nervous strain, especially of the 
eyes, and inflamed tissues about the internal 
bones of the nose are special causes. Nerve 
irritation, which is but poorly understood by 
the general reader, is a prolific cause of so- 
called nervous headache. There is no more 
dangerous practice than to treat headache pain 
badly with drugs. Of course, outdoor exer- 
cise is the best possible thing for permanent 
cure. It is very easy to relieve most forms of 
headache by means of the coal tar derivatives, 
of which so many are in the drug market. 
These form the basis of the many headache 
cures found on the druggist’s shelves. Their 
use is not entirely without danger, for they are 
powerful heart depressants if taken in doses of 
any considerable size. A hot bath, a stroll in 
the fresh air, shampooing the head in weak 
soda water, or a timely nap in a cool, quiet 
room will sometimes stop a nervous headache. 
When overfatigued from shopping or sight- 
seeing a sponge dipped in very ot water and 
aca repeatedly over the back of the neck 

etween the ears will be found exceedingly re- 
freshing, especially if the face and temples are 
afterward subjected to the same treatment. 
Neuralgia is caused, not only by cold air, but 
by acidity of the stomach, starved nerves, im- 
perfect teeth, or by indolence combined with 
a too generous diet. Heat is the best ana 

uickest cure for this distressing pain. A. hot 

atiron, passed rapidly and deftly over several 
folds of flannel laid on the affected spot, will 
often give relief in less than ten minutes, with- 
out the aid of medicine. Hot fomentations are 
of equal value; though when the skin is very 
tender it is more advisable to use dry heat, 
nothing being better for the purpose than bags 
of heated salt, flour or sand, which retain 
warmth for along time. Cold water, applied 
by the finger tips to the nerves in front of the 
ear, has been known to dispel neuralgic pains 
like magic. When caused by acidity a dose of 
charcoal or soda will usually act as a correct- 
ive. Sick headache is accompanied by bilious 
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symptoms, and attacks usually come on when 
the person is overtired, or below par physic- 
ally. This is a disease of the first half of life, 
and often stops of its own accord after middle 
age. A careful diet is imperative in every case; 
sweetmeats and pastry being especially perni- 
cious.—2. The most general variety is that 
known especially as the nervous headache, 
which means that the nerves, exhausted by 
being called upon for more than they are able 
to perform, have rebelled, and, ceasing their 
action on the arteries, have left them full of 
blood, the heart. still sending the blood to the 
head, but the arteries distended with the con- 
tinual pressure, having become inelastic, and 
having lost the power to contract, and so 
dilating and making the pressure on the brain 
that is the cause of pain and stupor. The 
headache which seems to be rheumatic, and is 
the result of exposure to cold or draught or 
sudden changes, 1s best treated with hot appli- 
cations, hot-water bags, and gentle friction of 
the place of pain, which readily relieve it for a 
time. But when the pain is persistent, keeping 
up its sharp torment day after day, it indicates 
an irritation of the finer filaments of the 
branches of nerves about the face and head 
that no mild household remedies may reach, 
and that require the physician’s oversight. 
There are many ways of easing the nervous and 
congestive headaches. Perhaps the best way 
is not to have them—that is, by undertaking 
no more than the strength is equal to, by not 
wearing one’s self out with too perfect or too 
laborious housekeeping, with too much care or 
study or work of any kind, by seine 
anxieties, by bathing, by living in sweet an 
fresh air, and by taking sufficient sleep. Al- 
though it is not possible at the time the head- 
ache is on in full force to make much move- 
ment, an almost sure impediment to its fre- 
quent recurrence is to be found in easy phys- 
ical exercises which will call the blood from the 
dilated vessels of the head to warm the hands 
and to fill the arteries in the arms and legs and 
main body. A teacher of gymnastics can best 
avail here; but in the absence of such there are 
simple movements easily made which, if under- 
taken daily and continued for some time, will 
be of great use—the circular swinging of the 
arms extended crosswise, the raising and bend- 
ing of the legs alternately, and stretching out 
first one and then the other horizontally in 
front while standing on the other, and swing- 
ing it in a cirele, clasping the hands behind the 
head and leaning the Bay over sidewise to 
right and left. All this, pursued reasonably 
will take but a few moments OTS and 
night, and will oblige the blood to forsake the 
head vessels, and thus give those time to 
assume their normal condition, and do much 
to prevent the habit of congestion. 
HEKTOGRAPH.—1. The hektograph, or copy- 
ing pad, is very useful in copying writing or 
drawings when only a limited number of 
copies is required. A practical hektograph 
may be prepared according to the following 
directions: Soak an ounce of Cooper’s gelatine 
overnight in enough cold water to cover it 
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well, taking care that all the gelatine is swelled. 
Prepare a salt water bath by dissolving 2 oz. of 
common salt in 1 pt of water. Heat 6 to 7 oz. 
of pure glycerine over the salt water bath to a 
temperature of 200° Fah. Pour off from the 
gelatine all the water remaining unabsorbed 
and add the gelatine to the hot glycerine. 
Continue the heating for an hour, carefully 
stirring the mixture occasionally, avoiding as 
much as possible the formation of bubbles or 
froth. Finally add 20 drops of oil of cloves to 
prevent decomposition. The composition is 
is now ready for pouring into the vessel de- 
signed to hold it while in use. This vessel 
may be made especially for the purpose, or a 
shallow cake tin may be used. After the tin 
is filled with the composition it must be placed 
in a level position, ina cool place, free from 
dust, and allowed to remain for at least five 
hours. To prepare the pad for use it is neces- 
sary to pass a wet sponge lightly over the face 
ofthe gelatine and allow it to nearly dry before 
taking the first copy. If this precaution is 
neglected the face of the pad will be ruined by 
the first transfer. The writing or drawing to 
be copied must be made with hektograph ink, 
using a new steel pen. After the writing be- 
comes dry it is placed face down on the pad 
and rubbed gently on the back to insure the per- 
fect contact of every part. After remaining 
on the pad for about a minute remove the 
original and proceed to take the copies by 
placing the paper on the pad and removing it 
therefrom, always beginning at the corner. 
After taking the desired number of copies or 
when the impression is exhausted, the pad is to 
be washed lightly with a sponge wet in cold 
water. The pad is then allowed to dry before 
being used again. The washing is unneces- 
sary when the pad is left unused for two or 
three days, as the ink will be absorbed so as 
not to interfere with making a new transfer. 
The pad unavoidably wastes away in use. If 
its surface should become uneven or should it 
be injured in any way, it can be restored by 
reheating it over the salt water bath and allow- 
ing it to cool as before described. Failure in 
making the hektograph results from either of 
the following causes: Inattention to the in- 
structions; insufficient heating of the compo- 
sition; use of too much glycerine, which pre- 
vents gelatinization. The obvious remedy for 
the last difficulty is to use less glycerine or 
more gelatine—2. The following is a compo- 
sition by Lebacque: gelatine, 100 parts; water, 
375 parts; glycerine, 3875 parts; kaolin, 50 
parts. 

HICCOUGHS, Cure for.—1. Hiccoughs are 
the result of sudden spasmodic contractions of 
the diaphragm, causing jars of the abdomen 
and thorax. The sharp, inarticulate sound is 
produced by the tightening and vibration of 
the edges of the glottis. They sometimes ap- 
pear during the evolution of complaints that 
are entirely different—such as disorders of the 
digestive tract, abscesses of the throat and in 
stenosis of the esophagus. They also appear 
in the diseases of the respiratory organs, in 
cases of poisoning and in nervous complaints 
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These are the rare forms, however, the more 
common being what are termed the emotional, 
appearing after a moral shock, a fright or 
some other emotion. Thus, when there is an 
epidemic of hiccoughs, it is connected, un- 
doubtedly, with hysterical contagion, and is 
due to the nervous predisposition of the indi- 
viduals attacked. Put five or six drops of 
nitrate of amyle on a lace handkerchief, to be 
pressed close to the patient’s nose and kept 
there until relief follows. It has been applied 
inmany cases, and it has always afforded great 
relief, if not bringing about absolute recovery. 
—2. A new method of stopping hiccough is 
said to have been accidentally ean ina 
French hospital. It consists in thrusting the 
tongue out of the mouth and holding it thus 
for a short time. 

HONEY, Artificial— Five lb. white sugar; 2 
Ib. water; gradually bring to a boil and skim 
well. When cool add 11b. bees’ honey and 4 
drops peppermint. To make of better quality 
add less water and more real honey. 

HONEY, To Purify.—1. Beat 5 Ib. of honey 
with the white of one egg till it froths, add 
water until the mixture is of the consistency of 
syrup. Next boil until the white of egg 
can be skimmed off. Pour into a vessel which 
has a faucet near the bottom; Jet it settle for 
some weeks, then draw off the pure honey.— 
2. Soft water, 6 lb.; pure best honey, 3 Ib.; 
white moist sugar, 20 lb.; cream of tartar, 80 
gr.; essence of roses, 24 drops. Mix the above 
ina brass kettle, boil over a charcoal fire five 
minutes, take it off, add the whites of two eggs 
well beaten; when almost cold, add 2 lb. more 
honey. A decoction ei} ery elm will im- 
ee the honey if it be added while cooling, 

ut it will ferment in warm weather and rise to 
the surface.—3. Take 15 lb. of Havana sugar, 
6 1b. water, 60 gr. cream tartar, 15 drops es- 
sence of peppermint, 43 lb. honey; dissolve the 
sugar in the water over a moderate fire, take off 
the scum; dissolve the cream tartar in a little 
warm water, add, stirring; then add the honey 
heated to the boiling point, then the essence 
of peapeE ae Stir a few minutes, let it 
coo 


HORN COMBS.— Separate the true horn 
from the bony core by soaking the horns in 
water 1 month or six weeks, according to the 
temperature; next saw off the tip of the horn, 
that is, the whole of its solid part, which 
is used for knife-handles, buttons, and sundry 
other purposes. The remainder of the horn is 
left entire or is sawn. across into lengths, 
according to the use it is destined. Next im- 
merse the horn in boiling water 4 hour; and, 
while hot, hold it in the flame of a fire, taking 
care to bring the inside and outside of the horn 
(if from an old animal) in contact with the 
blaze till it becomes soft; then slit it length- 
wise by astrong pointed knife, and by means 
of 2 pairs of pincers, applied one to each edge 
of the slit, open the cylinder nearly flat; place 
these flats on their edges between alternate 
plates of iron, $ in. thick and 8 in. sq. (pre- 
viously heated and greased) in a strong hori- 
zontal iron trough, and powerfully compress 
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them by means of wedges driven in at the 
ends; place these plates, one by one, on a 
board covered with bull’s hide, and fasten them 
down by a wedge; then scrape them with a 
draw-knife having a wire edge turned by 
means of a steel rubber; when reduced toa 
proper thickness and smoothed they are pol- 
ished ie Horn, To Polish). The combs are 
shaped by rasps and scrapers, after having 
been roughed out by a hatchet or saw; the 
teeth are cut by a double saw fixed in a 
back, the two blades being set to different 
depths, so that the first cuts the tooth only 4 
down, followed by the other which cuts full 
depth; the teeth are then finished and pointed 
by triangular rasps. 

HORN CUPS.— The horn being sawed the 
required length, is scalded and roasted as de- 
scribed; but instead of being slit and opened, is 
placed while hot in a conical mold of wood; a 
corresponding plug of wood is then driven hard 
in to bring the hern to shape. Here it remains 
till cold, and is then taken out and fixed by the 
large end on the mandrel of a lathe, where it is 
turned and polished inside and outside, and a 
groove or chine cut by a gauge tool within the 
small end for receiving the bottom. The horn 
is then taken off the lathe and laid before the 
fire, where it becomes flexible; a round, flat 
pe of horn, of proper size (cut out of a plate 

y means of a kind of crown saw) is dropped in 
and forced down till it reaches the chine, and 
becomes fixed in this situation, and water-tight 
by -~ subsequent contraction of the horn as it 
cools. 

HORN, To Weld.—Pieces of horn may be 
joined by heating the edges until they are soft 
and pressing together until cold. 

HORNS, On Cattle, to Prevent Growth of.— 
Use plain concentrated lye and apply it only 
once. Watch closely the calf’s development, 
and as soon as the nob of a horn begins to 
swell the skin on the top of the head rub a little 
of the lye on the bulbs and then about twelve 
hours later put a good coating of grease on top 
of that. This method is a safe and reliable one 
for all farmers who desire to raise cattle without 
horns. The grease is applied to neutralize the 
effect of the lye and prevent its injuring the 
animal. Care must be taken also that the calf 
does not injure the cow’s udder by bringing the 
ye in contact with it when sucking. The 
calves seem never to suffer at all from the 
application of the lye. 

HORSERADISH, To Bottle. — Six tablespoon- 
fuls scraped or grated horseradish; 1 table- 
spoonful white sugar; 1 qt. vinegar. Scald the 
vinegar; —— boiling hot water over the horse- 
radish. Steep a week, strain, and bottle. Ex- 
posure to the air will discolor. 

HORSE TRADING.—If a horse has its ears 
thrown back it is a sign of badtemper. If you 
want to buy a horse don’t believe your own 
brother. Take no man’s word. Your eye is 
your own market. Never buy a horse in har- 
ness. Unhitch him and take off everything 
Dut the halter and lead him about. If he has 
a corn or is stiff, or has any other like failing, 
you can see it. Now, a horse might have 
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bright eves and not be able to see. Let him 
walk off by himself, and if he runs against any- 
thing he is blind. Another thing—a horse 
may go at agreat pace ana look ever so nice, 
and yet have fits, so that although yon ought 
to back him before you buy, it isn’t everything. 
Then, again, the horse may have a weak back. 
Touch him up with the cls If he goes fora 
mile or two and then suddenly stops in the 
road his back’s no good. After a rest he starts 
again, but he soon stops again for good and 
hardly anything will make him move. You 
can see the weak points in a horse better when 
be is standing than while moving.+ If he is 
sound he’ll stand square and firmly on his 
limbs without moving—the feet flatly on the 
ground, with the legs plump and_ naturally 
poised. If the foot is lifted from the ground 
and the weight taken from it you may oo 
some disease or at least some tenderness which 
will lead to disease. If the horse stands with 
his legs wide apart, or “straddles” with his 
hind legs, there’s a weakness in his loins, and 
the kidneys are disordered. Heavy pulling 
bends the knees. If the horse has bluish, milky 
cast about the eyes he’s moonblind, or some- 
thing worse. A kicking brute generally has 
scarred legs, and a stumbling horse always has 
bruises about the knees. If you feel the skin 
of a horse and find that it is rough and harsh, 
and doesn’t move readily to the touch, the 
horse is a heavy feeder and has a bad digestion. 
Never buy a horse that has anything wrong 
with his breathing apparatus. Place your ear 
at the side of his heart, and if you hear a 
wheezy sound don’t have anything to do with 


him. Horses are much troubled with tooth- 
ache. If you see a horse when standing lifting 


a foot now and then, and striking the ground, 
when no flies are around, ten chances to one he 
has bad teeth and is suffering. 

HORSE, To Make Lively.—Fasten the horse 
by two short ropes, one attached to each side 
of its bit, so that it cannot move its head right 
or left, and cut the hair out of the inside of its 
ears With a pair of scissors. Sounds will ap- 
pear to him to be about twice as loud for a few 
days as they have before, and noises in the city 
to which he has become entirely accustomed 
will throw him into a panic. He will jump 
and shy and back and run and fret and fume 
for apparently no reason at all but just youth- 
ful spirits, till he gets used to the change. 

HYDROPHOBIA.—It is the part of wisdom to 
vive avicious dog, mad or not mad, a wide 
berth, both in the summer months and when 
the mercury is around the zero point. But it 
is encouraging to be informed by distinguished 
professors of medicine and surgery that hydro- 
phobia is at best a theory; it belongs to a class 
of simulated diseases. It is said that the bite 
of a dog is no more dangerous than the scratch 
of a pin or the puncture of an infectious nail. 
Because of exaggerated printed and_ oral 
accounts the picture of hydrophobia is so 
stamped upon the public mind that the thought 
of it, after being bitten by a dog, throws 1m- 
aginative people into panics of nervous excite- 
ment, in which they unconsciously reproduce 
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its supposed symptoms. It is also said that 
there is no such specific malady as hydropho- 
bia, and that there is not a case on record 
which can be conclusively proved to have 
resulted from the bite of a dog or any other 
cause. The records of the London Hos- 
pital showed 2668 persons bitten by angry 
dogs, but none of them developed hydropho- 
bia. St. George’s Hospital, London, treated 
4000 patients bitten by dogs supposed to be 
mad, but not a case of igdroatiohia: At the 
Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia, only two 
2ases Which were supposed to be hydrophobia 
have occurred in 140 years. One of these was 
submitted’ to bacteriological tests, but the 
diagnosis of hydrophobia was not confirmed, 
and the municipal authorities refused to accept 
the death as one from that disease. At the 
Philadelphia dog pound, 150,000 dogs have 
been handled in the past twenty-five years, and 
many of the keepers and employes have been 
bitten, yet there has never been a case of hy- 
drophobia. Much of the observation of suspi- 
cious dogs is made through optics disturbed by 
fear and by persons incompetent to interpret 
what they see. The testimony of medical men 
of wide experience is invariably to the effect 
that if hydrophobia develops in human beings 
at all, it is only on very rare occasions, and that 
the condition of hysterical excitement usually 
described as hydrophobia is merely a series of 
symptoms due to dread of the disease. 
HYPNOTIZING. — With one hand a bright 
object, such as a faceted piece of glass, is held 
eight to twelve inches from the subject, so that 
there is a considerable convergence of the 
eyes, and rather above the level of the eyes, so 
that he is obliged to look upward. The sub- 
ject is told to look steadily at the piece of 
glass, and to keep his whole attention fixed 
upon it. This position is kept up from five to 
ten minutes, during this time the pupils will 
probably dilate considerably, often assuming a 
slight rhythmic contraction and dilation; when 
this is the case the free hand is moved slowly 
from the object toward the eyes. Ifthe sub- 
ject is sensitive the eyes will usually close with 
a vibratory motion. In some cases the subject 
is then unable to open them, and the usual 
mesmeric phenomena can be obtained. If, 
when the operator brings his hand near the 
eyes of the subject, the subject, instead of clos- 
ing them, follows the movements of the fing- 
ers, the whole proceeding is repeated, but the 
subject is told to close his eyes when the fing- 
ers are brought near them, but to keep them 
fixed in the same direction as before, and to 
continue to think of the object, and that only. 
The operator then for some minutes. makes 
“passes,” bringing his warm hands over and 
close to the subject in one direction. When 
the subject is inclined to pass into the ecatale 
tic state an indication of his condition may be 
obtained by gently raising his arm;if he is 
beginning to be mesmerized, the arm remains 
in the position in which it is placed. If the 
arm falls, the mesmeric state may not infre- 
quently be hastened on by telling the subject 
to keep his arm extended while he is still gaz- 
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ing at the subject, or while the passes are 
being made. And that is the whole process. 
The man thus mesmerized sinks from man- 
hood to a highly complicated piece of ma- 
chinery. He is a machine which fora time is 
conscious, and in which ideas can be excited 
by appropriate. stimulation; any one ac- 
quainted with the machinery can set it in 
action. 

ICE, To Store.—1. Build a round brick well, 
with a small grating for drain at bottom for 
the escape of water from melted ice. Cover 
the bottom with a thick layer of good wheat 
straw. Pack the ice in layers of ice and 
straw. Fix a wooden cover to the well.—2. 
Fire-brick, from its feeble conducting power, 
is the best material to line an ice-house with. 
The house is generally made circular and 
larger at the top than the bottom, where a 
drain should be provided to run off any water 
that may accumulate. As small a surface of 
ice as possible should be exposed to the atmos- 
ere: therefore each piece of ice should be 

ipped in water before stowing away, which, by 
the subsequent freezing of the pieces into one 
mass, Will remain unmelted for a long time.— 
3. A very cheap way of storing ice has been 
described. The ice stack is made on sloping 
ground close to the pond whence the ice is de- 
rived. The ice is beaten small, well rammed, 
and gradually worked up into a cone or 
mound 15 ft. high, with a base of 27 feet., and 
‘protected by a compact covering of fern 3 ft. 
thick. A dry situation and sloping surface 
are essential with this plan, and a small ditch 
should surround the heap, to carry rapidly 
away any water that may come from melted 
ice or other sources.—4. Put the ice on a dish 
and cover it with a napkin, then set the dish 
upon a feather bed or pillow, and place an- 
other bed or pillow on the top of it. In this 
way a few lbs. of ice may be kept for a week or 
more. Wrap the ice ina Bnet of old flannel, 
and if not required immediately bury it in the 

ground. 

ICE, Strength of.—Ice 2 in. thick will bear in- 
fantry. Ice 4 in. thick will bear cavalry or 
light guns. Ice 6 in. thick will bear heavy 
field guns. Ice 8 in. thick will bear 24-pounder 
guns on sledges; weight not over 1000 Ib. to a 
square foot. 

ICE CREAMS.—1. Almond. Select the best 
paper shell almonds. Remove the shell and 

ut them into boiling water fora minute, or 
until the skin can be rubbed offeasily. Then 
drain, put them in cold water and remove the 
brown skin. Dry them on a towel. There 
should be a} Jb. of the selected nuts. Pound 
them in a mortar, withafew drops of rose 
water and 4 of a cup each of sugar and cream, 
till like a fine paste. Make the Neapolitan ice- 
cream with a scant cup of sugar, and add to it 
when well chilled, a few drops of bitter almond 
extract, a teaspoonful of vanilla, and the nut 
paste. Mix it thoroughly, freeze again, 
and when hard let it stand two hours to ripen. 
Nut ice-creams require along time to freeze 
and ripen, owing to their oily nature. 

2. Apricot. 1 qt. can apricots; 1 qt. cream; 2 


When served 
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cups sugar; scald the cream and melt in it one 
cup of the sugar, then set away to cool, and 
freeze. Drain offthe apricot juice and save it 
for pudding sauce. Rub the apricot pulp 
through a puree sieve. When the cream is 
partly frozen add the fruit pulp and freeze as 


usual. 


3. Banana. Peel six ripe bananas, split, and 
remove the seeds and dark portion in the 
center. Rub the pulp through a puree strain- 
er. Add to it the juice of 1 lemon, a sult- 
spoonful of salt, and sugar to make it quite 
sweet. Add this pulp to either recipt for ice- 
cream, and freeze as usual. 

4, Biscuit Glace. Ice-cream and sherbet are 
often served in small forms or in fancy paper 
cases, One case serving for each guest. Make 
and freeze the cream, and fill the paper cases 
with two kinds, either sherbet and plain ice- 
cream, or sherbet and tutti frutti, or sherbet 
and a mousse, or any combination that will be 
agreeable in flavor and harmonize in color. 
Pack the cases in a freezer can or a large plain 
mould, with a layer of stiff, white paper be- 
tween each layer of cases. Keep the can in 
ice and salt till ready to serve. Serve on a lace 
paper napkin laid on a fancy plate. Some- 
times the biscuits are covered with a meringue 
and colored slightly with a salamander just be- 
fore veal Small forms of various shapes, 
imitating birds, animals, fruits, vegetables, 


flowers, etc., may be obtained at kitchen furn- 


ishing stores, and used in moulding creams. 

exe bed with spun sugar, the 
effect is very pleasing. The spun sugar may 
be obtained at a confectioner’s; also the paper 
cases and napkins in various patterns and de- 
signs. 

5. Bisque. Bisque, as applied to ice-creams, 
means any ice-cream which has the addition of 
dried and sifted crumbs. Make a rich ice- 
cream, flavor it delicately with almond, coffee, 
vanilla, caramel, wine, or maraschino. Add1 
cupful of crumbs; either angel cake, sponge, or 
fruit cake; dried meringues or kisses; cocoanut 
cakes or macaroons; wine biscuit or graham 
wafers; or vanilla cigarette, or other fancy 
wafers. 

6. Caramel. Put 4 cup of granulated sugar 
in asaucepan over the fire, and stir till melted 
and dark brown. Add 4 cup of boiling water 
and simmer ten minutes. Make either ice- 
cream you prefer, using only half the sugar 
given in the receipt. Add enough of this car- 
amel to give the desired flavor and color. 
Caramel may be added to vanilla or coffee ice- 
cream. Whipped cream may be served with 
it, or stirred in when the caramel cream is 
partly frozen. 

7. Chocolate. Make the foundation cream 
after either receipt, and whip 1 pt. of cream to 
serve with it. Heat 2 bars of'sweetened va- 
nilla chocolate with 2 table-spoonfuls of water, . 
or enough to melt it. When smooth add grad- 
ually a little ofthe hot cream or custard, and 
strain through a fine strainer or cloth into the 
remainder of the cream. If unsweetened choc- 
olate be used, add 2 table-spoonfuls of sugar 
to it while melting. Half of a level tea- 
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spoonful of Ceylon cinnamon may be mixed 
with the chocolate, or half an inch of stick 
cinnamon may be boiled with the cream or 
milk; it gives a rich, spicy flavor. Or you 
may have another variety by the addition of 1 
table-spoonful of caramel. 

8. Coffee. (a.) Make a} ofacup of filtered 
coffee, or, if you have no filter coffee pot, put 
2 heaping table-spoonfuls of fine ground cottee 
in a fine strainer placed in a bowl. Then pour 
through it 4 ofa cup of boiling water. Pour 
the liquid through a second time, and if not 
clear strain it through a fine cloth. Add this 
clear liquid to the hot cream or custard, and 
make the ice-cream after either receipt. (6.) 
Steep 4+ cup of coarsely ground coffee in 1 pint 
of cream or milk twenty minutes. Remove it; 
let it settle, and pour off carefully, then strain 
it and add it to the remainder of the cream or 
custard. This is sufficient for 1 qt. of ice-cream, 
made according to either receipt. 

9. Fruit. (a.) $ can apricots; 3 oranges; 3 
lemons; 3 bananas; 8 cups sugar; 3 cups water. 
Put a puree strainer or sieve over a large 
granite pan or bowl, turn in the apricots and 
rub all but the skin through. Peel the ba- 
nanas, remove the seeds and dark portions and 
sift the pulp. Pour the water in gradually to 
help the pulp go through the strainer. Squeeze 
the oranges and lemons, and strain through 
into the fruit pulp. Add the sugar, and when 
dissolved freeze as usual. From 1 cup to 1 pt. 
of cream may be mixed with the fruit just 
before freezing,» but it is delicious without it, 
as the fruit pulp gives body to the frozen 
mixture. (d.) Prepare 1 pt. of any ripe, firm 
fruit, or canned fruit, drained, such as peaches, 
apricots, cherries, etc. Rub it through a puree 
strainer, and sweeten to taste; then stir in 
gee 1 qt. of whipped cream. Freeze as 
usual. 

10. Lemon. Make ice-cream by either re- 
ceipt. Pare off all the rind from a lemon, cut 
it in halves, remove the seeds, and squeeze out 
the juice. If the rind and seeds are pressed 
with the pulp, much of their bitter flavor will 
be given to the juice. Strain the juice (there 
should be about 2 tablespoonfuls) and mix 
with it an equal amount of sugar. Boil until 
clear and stir it into the cream just before 
freezing. 1 tablespoonful of lemon extract may 
be eerie preferred. 

11. Macaroon. Dry 1 doz. stale macaroons, 
roll or pound them fine, and sift through a fine 
gravy strainer. Add them to ice-cream made 
after either receipt and flavored with extract of 
almond or sherry wine. Stir them in when 
the cream is partly frozen. 

12. Neapolitan. (a.) 1 - cream; 4 eggs; 1 
cup sugar; flavoring. Under this name may 
be included all the varieties made with eggs 
and cream. The foundation is the same for all 
the varieties taking their name from the flavor- 
ingused. Directions for preparing the flavorin 
will be found under each special head. () 
Scald the cream; beat the yolks till thick an 
creamy, add the sugar and beat again. Beat 
the whites stiff, and beat them well into the 
yolks. Pour the hot cream into the eggs, and 
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when well mixed, turn back into the double 
boiler and cook like a boiled* custard. Stir 
constantly until the foam disappears and the 
custard has thickened enough to coat the 
spoon. Strain at once, and when cold add the 
flavoring and freeze. (c.) Make the custard as 
in (6), using the yolks only. Beat the whites 
until just foamy but not stiff, strain the hot cus- 
tard into them, beating thoroughly. Or, add 
the beaten whites when the custard is partly 
frozen. 

13. Nut. (a.) Filbert, Hazelnut, or Chestnut. 
Shell and blanch the nuts, then either boil till 
soft, mash to a pulp and press through a strain- 
er; or, roast slightly, chop, pouud to a paste and 
sift; pound again all that ies not go through. 
Then cook the nut paste with the cream or cus- 
tard. Allow 1 cup of nuts to either receipt for 
ice-cream. (6.) English Walnut. Shell, blanch, 
chop fine, sift, and stir into the cream when 
partly frozen. (¢.) American Walnut or Shell- 
bark, and Pecan Nuts. Shell, chop fine with- 
out blanching, sift, and stir them into the 
cream just before freezing, or as soon as thor- 
oughly chilled. In using pecans, avoid taking 
any of the puckery brown substance which 
often adheres to the meat. Rinse them quickly 
in hot water and dry them before chopping. 
(d.) Butternuts and the three-sided cream nuts 
are too oily to use in ice-cream. Ice cream 
made with nuts should be salted more than 
other creams. 

14. Peach. Pare 2 qts. of ripe, white peaches, 
cut them fine and mash quickly with a wooden 
masher; then add 1 cup of sugar and a few of 
the peach-stone meats, and keep it closely cov- 
ered until the sugar is dissolved. Make the 
ice-cream after either receipt, and when the 
cream is thoroughly chilled strain the peach 
pulp through coarse cheese-cloth and stir it 
into the cream. Freeze as usual. 

15. Philadelphia. 1 qt. cream; 1 scant cup 
sugar; flavor to taste. This is a name gener- 
ally applied in this country to all ice-creams 
made with pure cream and no eggs. There 
are three ways of making this ice-cream. (a.) 
Mix the sugar and flavoring with the cream, 
and when the sugar is dissolved strain it into 
the freezer. This is the quickest and easiest 
method; the cream increases in bulk consider- 
ably and is of a light, snowy texture. (6.) 
Whip the cream until you have taken off a 
quart of the froth, mix the sugar and flavoring 
with the unwhipped cream, strain into the 
freezer, and when partly frozen add the whip- 
ped cream and freeze again until stiff This 
gives a very light delicate texture to the cream. 
(c.) Heat the cream in a double boiler until 
scalding hot, melt the sugar in it, and when 
cold add the flavoring. This is considered b 
many the best method, as the cream has a ric 
body and flavor, and a peculiarly smooth, vel- 
vety appearance. It also prevents the cream 
from turning sour. The cream may be whip- 
pee first, and the froth removed until you 

ave a pint; then scald the remainder of the 
cream with the sugar, and when cold add the 
whipped cream. Thin cream, or single cream, 
is rich enough for ice-cream, but it should be 
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19. Strawberry. (a.) Sprinkle 2 cups of 
sugar over 2 qts. of strawberries. Mash them 
and let them stand half an hour, or until the 
sugar is dissolved. Meanwhile prepare the ice 
and pack the freezer. Turn the berries into a 
large square of cheese-cloth which has been 
placed overa bowl. Gather up the edges of 
the cloth, twist them, and squeeze as long as 
any juice or pulp will come. Then empty the 
pulp and seeds left in the cloth into a pan and 
pour on gradually about 1 pt. of milk, mix it 
well with the pulp, until the pulp is separated 
from the seeds. Squeeze again until perfectly 
dry. There should be nothing left in the cloth 
save a ball of seeds. The pulp will thicken the 
milk, and it is much nicer than the juice alone. 
Add to this pulpy juice as much cream as you 
may have, from 1 cup to 8 pts., and sugar to 
make it very sweet. The cream should be 
scalded and cooled. Freeze as usual. This is 
delicious, and a great improvement over that 
made by simply mashing the fruit, where the 
presence of the seed is objectionable. Yo 
Allow 1 pt. of canned strawberry juice to 1 qt. 
of cream; sweeten to taste. If preserved straw- 
berries are used, the juice of 1 lemon will be an 
improvement, as the berries are usually too 
sweet. The cream should be scalded, and when 
cold mixed with the juice. Freeze as usual. 

20. Vanilla (a.) The simplest way to make 
vanilla ice-cream is to make either ofthe kinds 
given as a foundation, and, just before freezing, 
flavor with from 1 to 2 tablespoonfuls of the 
vanilla extract. The amount will depend upon 
the strength and purity of the extract. (d. 
Make whichever foundation cream is preferre 
and use a quarter less than the sugar given in 
the receipt. Just before freezing add from .1 
to 2 tablespoonfuls of vanilla sugar, or enough 
to give the flavor desired. 

ICE HOUSE, To Build. — Lay a good stone 
foundation in lime mortar, as you would for 
any other building, raising it about 18 inches 
above the surface of the earth—10 feet by 15 
feet is large enough for the necessities of al- 
most any private family. Have your studs 12 
inches broad by 2 inches thick—rafters the 
same—10 feet from the sills to the plates. 
Run a partition around the corner, that the 
entrance may be about 5 feet square—doors 
23 feet wide. Fill the space within the found- 
ation wall 8 or 4 inches above the top of the 
sill with tan bark, so that it shall be at least 2 
feet deep after being well stamped down. 
Then board the inside tight with well-seasoned 
boards (roof and side); nail on a board all 
round the outside and fill the space with tan 
bark well jammed in, and so proceed till you 
arrive at the ridge, making every space and 
vacancy tight with the bark. Afterwards 
shingle and clapboard as you like. Thatch, 
well i a on, would probably be best, but 
shingles are well enough. The partition 
should be double, and a space of 6 eohue filled 
with tan bark. The doors should be so con- 
structed as to be filled 4 inches thick with 
bark. The whole, except the doors and cas- 
ings, may be of rough hemlock lumber. This 
is much after the West India manner of build- 


all cream, not thick cream diluted with milk. 
When milk is used with thick cream, eggs or 
flour should be used to thicken the milk, or the 
milk should be well scalded with the cream. 

16. Pine-apple. (a.) Drain off the juice 
from 4 can of grated pine-apple, mix with it 1 
tablespoonful of lemon juice and 2 tablespoon- 
fuls of orange juice. Mash the a 2 
pulp through a puree or gravy-strainer, taking 
only what will go through easily. Mix the 
sifted pulp with the juice and add sugar to 
taste. Mix this with partly frozen cream 
made after the receipt for Philadelphia ice- 
cream. (b.) Pare a fresh, ripe pine-apple, re- 
move the eyes and core, then chop fine and 
sprinkle with $ cup of sugar to 1 pt. of the 
fruit. Let it stand half-an-hour, then press 
through a strainer as much pulp as will go 
through. Add the juice of one lemon and 
more sugar if needed. Add this to ice-cream 
made like Neapolitan cream, and freeze as 
usual. ; 

17. Pistachio. Shell, blanch and pound 4 
oz. of pistachio nuts, as directed for almonds in 
the preceding receipt. Make the Neapolitan 
or Philadelphia ice-cream, and scant the pro- 

ortion of sugar. Flavor it with a delicate 

avor of ‘ohsitle and almond and add the pis- 
tachio paste. Color it a pale green with spi- 
nach coloring, by mixing the spinach sugar 
with a little of the cream till smooth. Use 
enough to give the desired shade, then freeze 
as usual. 

18. Plain. 1 pt. milk; 1 pt. cream; 1 cup 
sugar; 2 eggs; 2 scant tablespoonfuls flour; 1 
saltspoonful salt; 2 tablespoonfuls flavoring. 
Boil the milk and cream, reserving } of a cup 
of milk. Mix the sugar, flour and salt thor- 
oughly. Beat the eggs till light, add the cold 
milk and the sugar mixture, and when well 
mixed add the boiling milk. Turn back into the 
double boiler and cook twenty minutes. Stir 
constantly till smooth, and after that occasion- 
ally. Strain through a gravy strainer, add 
more sugar if needed, and when cold, add the 
flavoring. Freeze as usual. This is a good 
foundation for an inexpensive cream, and if a 
larger quantity be desired, more cream and 
sugar may be added with the flavoring. Ifthe 
milk be boiling when the flour is added, and 
cooked thoroughly, there will be no taste of the 
flour. If you have no cream, use all milk, 4 
eggs, and add 1 rounding tablespoonful of but- 
ter when you take the thickened milk from the 
fire.—( With Gelatine.) 1 qt milk; 1 pt. cream; 
8 eggs; 14 cups sugar; 1 saltspoon salt; 4 box 
Nelson’s gelatine; lemon, coffee, wine, of any 
strong flavoring. Soak the gelatine in 4 cup 
of the measure of cold milk. Boil the re- 
mainder of the milk and cream. Beat the 
eggs till creamy, add the sugar and salt and 
beat again. Add the hot milk, then put into 
the double boiler, stir constantly, and cook till 
it thickens and coats the spoon. Add the 
soaked gelatine, and more sugar if needed, and 
when dissolved strain it and set away to cool. 
When cold, flavor highly with lemon, wine, or 
any flavoring strong enough to disguise the 
taste of the gelatine. 
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ing ice houses, where the ice is kept many 
months, always entirely above ground, with 
the thermometer averaging about 80 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Great care should be taken in 
packing ice, which should be well covered 
with straw, with water sprinkled over it, and 
stowed away during the coldest weather. The 
doors of the ice house should be left open 
during some of the coldest days and nights 
immediately succeeding, then close all tight. 

INDIGESTION, To Cure.—Glycerine is recom- 
mended as a sure cure for indigestion. A 
small teaspoonful should be mixed in half a 
Wineglassful of water, and taken with or im- 
mediately after each meal until the trouble 
is past, which, in an ordinnry case, will be in 
two or three days’ time, and in an obstinate 
one probably from ten to fifteen days. The 
treatment will have to be renewed if the indi- 
gestion manifests itself again. 

INK, For Ticket Writing.—The following recipe 
is said to make a remarkably oe quality of 
ink for ticket writing: Take 4 0z. of white 
wax and 1} oz. of white soap. Melt, and when 
well amalgamated add of lampblack } 0z. Mix 
well, heat strongly and add of shellac 1 oz. 
Again heat it, mix it well, cool and bottle for 
use. You will find that with this ink lines may 
be drawn from the finest to the fullest without 
danger of its spreading. 

INK, To Remove.—l. (From the Tingers.) 
Rub vaseline well into the skin at the stained 
parts and then rub off with a piece of soft pa- 
es before applying soap. In this way the 
nands may be washed perfectly clean.—2. 
(From Paper, Cloth, Etc.) By the combined 
use of the two following fluids writing inks 
may be removed from paper, cloth, ete., with- 
out injury to the texture. Solution No. 1 con- 
sists of 2 qts. of distilled water, in which are 
dissolved 4 oz. of citric acid, and to which are 
added 6 oz. of a strong solution of borax. No. 
2 consists of 2 qts. of distilled water, } Ib. of 
chloride of lime; after standing for five or six 
days filter, and add 6 oz. of strong solution of 
borax. To remove the ink spots, apply solu- 
tion No. 1 thoroughly, after which the second 
composition should be applied in a similar 
manner, When the paper will be found to be 
again in a condition suitable for writing upon. 
—8. Sulphurie ether gently applied with cot- 
ton wool, away from the light, is effective for 
removing printer’s ink from paper, if sufficient 
pains be taken. Put blotting paper beneath 
the one from which the ink is to be removed, 
and use clean, white blotting paper to absorb 
the color after each application of the ether. 

INSECTS, To Destroy.—l. (On Fruit Trees.) 
The Arsenites—London Purple, Paris Green 
and White Arsenic—are of the greatest service 
against all mandibulate insects, as larva and 
beetles, and they furnish the most satisfactory 
means of controlling most leaf feeders and the 
best wholesale remedy against the codling 
moth. Caution must be used in applying 
them on account of the liability of ts 3 or 
scalding the foliage. The poisons should be 
thoroughly mixed with water at the rate of 
from 1 1b. to 100-250 gal. water, and applied 
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with a force pump or hand spray nozzle. In 
preparing the wash it will be best to first mix 
the poison with a small quantity of water, 
making a thick batter, and then dilute the lat- 
ter ant add to the reservoir or spray tank, 
mixing the whole thoroughly.— 2. When 
freshly mixed, either London purple or Paris 
reen may be applied to apple, plum and other 
ruit trees except the peach, at the rete of 1 Ib. 
to 150-200 gal., the latter amount being recom- 
mended for the plum, which is somewhat more 
susceptible to scalding than the apple. White 
arsenic does little if any injury at the rate of 1 
lb. to 50 gal. of water. When allowed to 
remain for some time (two weeks or more) in 
water, the white arsenic acts with wonderful 
energy, scalding, when used at the rate of 1 lb. 
to 100 gal., from 10 pr. ct. to 90 pr. ct. of the 
foliage. The action of the other arsenites re- 
mains practically the same, with, perhaps, a 
slight increase in the case of London purple. 
—3. With the peach these poisons, when ap- 
plied alone, even at the rate of 1 1b. to 300 or 
more gallons of water, are injurious in their 
action, causing the loss of much of the foliage. 
—4, By the addition of a little lime to the mix- 
ture, London purple and Paris green may be 
safely applied at the rate of 1 lb. to 125 to 150 
gal. of water, to the peach or the tenderest 
foliage, or in much greater strength to strong 
foliage, such as that of the apple or most shade 
trees.—5. Whenever, therefore, the application 
is made to tender foliage or when the treating 
with a strong mixture is desirable, lime water, 
milky, but not heavy enough to close the 
nozzle, should be added at the rate of about 2 
gal. to 100 gal. of the poison. Pure arsenic, 
however, should never Ke used with lime, as 
the latter greatly increases its action. — 6. 
With the apple, in spraying for the codling 
moth, at least two applications should be made 
—the first on the falling of the blossoms, the 
apples being about the size of peas, and the 
second a week or ten days later; but the poison 
should never be applied after the fruit turns 
down on the stem, on account of the danger of 
the poison collecting and remaining perma- 
nently in the stem ecavity.—(Yo Clean Canar 
Birds of Mites.) Put a clean white clot 
over the cage at night. In the morning de- 
stroy the mites, which leave the bird, and will 
be found on the cloth. Take the cage apart 
and wash thoroughly.—8. (Jn Water.) Go to 
the nearest river or pond, and with a small net 
Se piece of old mosquito bar will do), collect a 
ozen or more of the small fishes known as 
minnows, and put them into your cistern; and 
in ashort time you will have clear water, the 
wiggletails and reddish-colored bugs or lice 


bein Sa es up by the fishes. 
INSECTICIDES.—1. (verosene adecsepilage One 
of the most satisfactory formulas is as follows: 


Kerosene, 2 gal.; common soap or whale oil 
soap, $ lb.; water, 1 gal.; heat the solution of 
soap and add it boiling hot to the kerosene. 
Churn the mixture by means of a force pump 
and spray nozzle for five or ten minutes. The 
emulsion, if perfect, forms a cream which 
thickens upon cooling and should adhere with- 
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out oiliness to the surface of glass. For use 
against scale insects dilute 1 part of the emul- 
sion with 9 parts of water. For most other in- 
sects dilute 1 part of the emulsion with 15 
parts of water. For soft insects like plant lice 
the dilution may be carried to from 20 to 25 
parts of water.—2. The milk emulsion is pro- 
duced by the same methods as the above.—3. 
(The Resin Washes.) These insecticides act by 
contact, and also, in the case of scale ‘insects, 
by forming an impervious coating which 
effectually smothers the insects treated. These 
resin washes vary in efficacy according to the 
insect treated. Experience has shown that the 
best formula for the red scale (A onidia aurantia 
Maskell) and its yellow variety (A. citrinus 
Coquillett) is as follows: Resin. 18 1b.; caustic 
soda (70 per cent strength), 5 1b.; fish oil; 23 
pt.; water to make, 100 gals.; the necessary in- 
gredients are placed in a kettle and a sufficient 
Sy, of cold water added to cover them; 
they ase then boiled until dissolved, being oc- 
casionally stirred in the meantime, and_ after 
the materials are dissolved the boiling should 
be continued about an hour, and a consider- 
able degree of heat should be employed, so as 
to keep the preparation in a brisk state of eb- 
ulition, cold water being added in small quan- 
tities whenever there are indications of the 
preparation boiling over. Too much cold 
water, however, should not be added at one 
time, or the boiling process will be arrested 
and thereby delayed, but by a little practice 
the operator will learn how much water to add 
so as to keep the preparation boiling actively. 
Stirring the preparation is ee unnecessary 
during this stage of the work. When boiled 
sufficiently it will assimilate perfectly with water, 
and should then be diluted with the proper 
quantity of cold water, adding it slowly at first 
and stirring occasionally during the process. 
The undiluted preparation is pale yellowish in 
color, but by the addition of water it becomes 
avery dark brown. Before being sprayed on 
the trees it should be strained through a fine 
wire sieve, or through a piece of Swiss muslin, 
and this is usually accomplished when pouring 
the liquid into the spraying tank, by means 
of a strainer placed over the a opm through 
which the preparation is introduced into the 
tank. The preparing of this compound will 
be greatly accelerated ifthe resin and caustic 
soda are first pulverized before being placed 
in the boiler, but this is quite a difficult task 
to perform. Both of these substances are 
put up in large cakes for the wholesale trade, 
the resin being in wooden barrels, each barrel 
containing a single cake weighing about 375 
lb., while the caustic sodais put up in iron 
drums containing a single cake each, weighing 
about 800 1b. The soda is the most difficult to 
dissolve, but this could doubtless be obviated 
by first dissolving it in cold water and then 
using the solution as required. This insecti- 
cide may be applied at any time during the 

rowing season. 

INVALIDS, Concentrated Food for. — Bartho- 


low’s food, first made by Dr. Bartholow, of 


Philadelphia, is better known to nurses than 
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others. It isa very concentrated food, useful 
in nourishing a patient who is on a liquid diet. 
It is made from one cupful of beef-tea, two 
level tablespoonfuls of sago, the yolk of an 
egg, a cupful of sweet milk and a little salt. 
The sago is given for the starch it contains, 
arrowroot and sago being the most easily di- 
pene forms of starch. In making the food 

rst put the sago into the cup of milk and heat 
until the grain swells and thickens the milk. 
Stir the mixture frequently, and if you can not 
give it constant attention, cook in a double 
boiler. Ifscorched, the food will be a failure. 
When cooked the mixture should look clear. 
Take from the fire and stir in the cup of beef- 
tea, break an egg, drain off the white, and beat 
the yolk in the shell for economy’s sake. 
Beat in the yolk of the egg, salt to taste and 
serve. Do not give the patient more than 2 oz. 
or ¢ cupful at one feeding, and when you re- 
warm the food, put the required quantity ina 
cup and set it in a pan of hot water. Simmer 
until heated. The simmering point of water 
is 180° Fahrenheit. The temperature of rap- 
idly boiling water is 212°. 

IRON, Coating for.—A simple process for cov- 
ering iron with a black coating similar to en- 
amel, exceedingly evenly and regularly dis- 
tributed over the surface of the metal, is 
described. In a vessel about 18 in. high 
enough powdered coal is placed to cover the 
bottom to a depth of about # in. Aninch 
higher than the coal there is a grating for sup- 
porting the article to be coated. Ore the 
contents of the vessel are in place the mouth is 
luted down and the vessel is placed on a brisk 
fire, which is maintained for about half an 
hour. When the vessel is removed, cooled 
and opened the iron articles, as a result of the 
action of the vapors generated in its interior, 
are seen to be covered with a fine, elastic and 
tenacious enamel. 

IRON, To Render Malleable.—The continuous 
heating of cast iron for several days in a vacu- 
um causes the metal to become malleable, and 
to have a uniformly black surface, dotted with 
black grains of amorphous graphite. The heat- 
ing must not reach the melting point. 

RON WORK, Preservative for.— Red lead 
paint is the best presevative. Although red 
lead is a highly oxidizing substance, it pro- 
duces a skin of the unoxidizable and protective 
black of magnetic oxide on the iron itself un- 
der the paint. 

IVORY, Artificial—1. Make a paste of isin- 
glass, egg-shell in powder, and brandy; give it 
the desired color, and pour warm into oiled 
molds; leave the paste in the molds until hard. 
—2. Dissolve 2 lb. pure india-rubber in 82 Ib. 
chloroform, and saturate the solution with 
purified ammoniacal gas; then distill off at a 
temperature of 185° F., and mix the residue 
with pulverized phosphate of calcium or car- 
bonate of zinc; press into molds and cool.—3. 
4 parts of shellac mixed with 16 parts of am- 
monia. Place in revolving cylinders for five 
hours at a temperature of 99.5° F. A com- 
plete solution of the consistency of a thin 
syrup will be the result. Add to this 20 parts 
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zine oxide, mix thoroughly and grind in a color 
mill. The ammonia is driven off by heating. 
Press into molds.—4. The following is a de- 
scription of a new process for making artificial 
ivory from the bones of sheep and_ goats and 
the waste of white skins, such as kid, deer, ete. 
The bones are macerated for ten or fifteen 
hours in a solution of chloride of lime, and 
afterward washed in clean water and allowed to 
dry. 
hide, ete., into'a specially constructed boiler, 
dissolved by steam so as to form a fluid mass, 
to which is added 2} pr. ct. of alum. The 
foam is skimmed off as it rises, until the mass 
is clear and transparent. Any convenient 
coloring matter is then added, and while the 
mass is still warm it is strained through cloth 
of appropriate coarseness and received in a 
cooler antl allowed to cool until it has acquired 
a certain consistency so that it can be spread 
out on the canvass without passing through it. 
It is dried on frames in the air, and forms 
sheets of convenient thickness. It is then nec- 
essary to harden it, which is accomplished by 
keeping it for eight or ten hours in an alum 
bath that has been used before. The quantity 
of alum necessary for this operation amounts 
to 50 pr. ct. by weight of the gelatine sheets. 
When they have acquired sufficient hardness, 
they are washed in cold water and let dry on 
frames, as at first. This material works more 
easily and takes as fine a polish as real ivory. 
—5. Mix 20 parts by weight of white shellac, 
16 parts of ivory dust, 9 parts of acetate of 
icad cia 10 parts of camphor. Heat these in- 
gredients, dry, powder and _press.—6. One of 
the disadvantages of celluloid is the fact that it 
burns very readily when a flame is BppHecs 
but a new compound, said to be fireproof, and 
suitable as a substitute for ivory, is thus made. 
A solution is prepared of 200 parts of casein in 
50 parts of ammonia and 400 of water, or one 
hundred and fifty parts of albumen in 400 of 
water. To the solution the following are 
added: Quicklime, 240 parts; acetate of alumi- 
na, 150 parts, alum, 50 parts; sulphate of lime, 
1,200 parts; oil, 100 parts. The oil is to be 
mixed in last. When dark objects are to be 
made, from 75 to 100 parts of tannin are to be 
substituted for the acetate of alumina. When 
the mixture has been well kneaded together, 
and made into a smooth paste, it is passed 
through rollers to form eae of the desired 
shape. These are dried and pressed into 
metallic moulds previously heated, or they 
may be reduced to a very fine powder, which 
is introduced into heated moulds and submit- 
ted to a strong pressure. The objects are after- 
ward dipped into the following bath: Water, 
100 parts; white glue, 1 part: phosphoric acid, 
10 parts. Finally, they are dried, polished, 
and varnished with shellac.—7. Lactite is the 
name of the new product which hails from 
Norway, and is said to have for the starting 
point of its materials the article known as skim 
milk. It is readily combined with various col- 
oring matters and is said to answer well asa 
substitute for ivory or celluloid, and-is being 
adopted for similar purposes. 


Then they are put with all the scraps of 
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IVORY, Black.—Burn shavings and waste 
pieces of ivory from the ivory turners, in a 
covered crucible, till no smoke issues; cover 
close while cooling; then wash with diluted hy- 
drochlorie acid, then with water till no longer 
acid; dry, and heat in a covered crucible. It is 
of a aeeper color than bone black, and is used 
as a pigment, tooth powder and to decolorize 
syrups and other liquids. 

IVORY, To Gild.—Immerse it in a solution of 
nitro-muriate of gold; then expose it to hydro- 
gen gas while damp; afterwards wash in clean 
water. 

IVORY, To Make Transparent.—Cut ivory in 
pieces 1-20 in. and place in phosphoric acid sp. 
gr. 1.131, until transparent; then take from the 
bath, wash in water, and dry with a clean linen 
cloth. Dry in the air without heat, and soften 
under warm water. 

IVORY, To Remove Cracks From.—Wash the 
ivory in soap and warm water with a brush till 
the cracks disappear; then place under glass. 

IVORY, To Render Flexible.—1. Immerse in a 
solution of phosphoric acid until transparent; 
then take out, plunge into water, and.dry with 
a soft cloth; it will become flexible as leather, 
but will resume its hardness when exposed to 
the sun.—2. Slice 4 lb. mandrake; put 1 qt. 
best vinegar with it; put the ivory into this 
mixture, and stand the vessel in a warm place 
48 hours, and you will be able to bane the 
ivory to suit. 

IVORY, To Silver.—Pound in a small piece of 
nitrate of silver in a mortar, add soft water to 
it, mix together, and keep in a vial for use. 
When you wish to silver any article, immerse 
it in this solution; let it remain until it turns 
deep yellow; then place it in clear water, and 
expose it to the rays of the sun. To depicture 
a figure, name, or cipher, on ivory, dip a 
camel’s hair pencil in the solution and draw the 
subject on the ivory. After it has turned deep 
yellow, wash it with water, and place it in the 
sunshine, occasionally wetting it with pure 
water. In a short time it will turn of a deep 
black color, which, if well rubbed, will change 
to a brilliant silver. 

IVORY, To Whiten.—1. Slake lime in water; 
put the ivory into it after decanting from the 
grounds, and boil it till white. To polish, set 
it in the turner’s wheel; after having worked, 
take rushes and pumice stones, subtile powder, 
with water, and rub it till it looks smooth; then 
heat it by turning it against a piece of linen or 
sheepskin leather; when hot rub it over with a 
little whiting diluted in oil of olive; then witha 
little dry whiting alone, and finally with a piece 
of soft white rag.—2Z. First clean the ivory by 
boiling it with a paste composed of burned 
pumice stone and water. After cleansing place 
the article under a glass vessel, and expose it to 
the sun’s rays until it assumes its original 
whiteness. The ivory should be kept moist 
with water while bleaching. If the first ied 
tion does not succeed perfectly, it should be 
repeated.—3. Mix a thin lime paste and heat 
over a moderate fire. Place the ivory in this 
paste, and leave it until it bleaches white, after 
which remove the paste, dry and polish.— 
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4. (Piano Keys.) The reason piano keys turn 
yellow is because they absorb the grease from 
the fingers; it will, therefore, be necessary to 
remove this. If a paste made from whiting 
and a solution of potash is laid on and allowed 
to remain for about twenty-four hours, the 
ivories will be restored very nearly, if not 
quite, to their original color, without removing 
them from the keys. 

IVY, Poisoning from.—1. The effect of barely 
coming in contact with any portion of this 
innocent looking species of the genus Rhus is 
most severe ata lasting, contrary to general 
belief. Not until a day has passed does the 
individual realize that he or she has been 
infected; but when it does appear it is sudden 
and unsuspected, a very short time elapsing 
between the first itch and the nasty-looking 
yatches of small water blisters, surrounded by 
eats patches of inflamed skin. What makes 
things worse for the sufferers is that if he or 
she be tempted by the continued itching to 
scratch or rub the places, the whole body will 
soon become as badly diseased as the wrists 
and hands, where it usually first appears. 
And if the blisters be opened the watery 
matter oozes to other parts and scalds more 
blisters or papules, as they are known. Many 
believe that after once having in the system 
this poison; a second or third appearance will 
be suffered rather than a succession prevented. 
This is probably true; for cases have often 
been known where the persons once subjected 
thus were «fraid even to drive along a suburb- 
an or country road for fear of another infec- 
tion, not only by direct contact with the plant, 
but with the air so likely to be impregnated 
with the ethereal, poisonous oil of the plant. 
This is notisuperstition, nor mere fancy; suffic- 
ient proof has not been given to down the 
claim that the oil is volatile. After the first 
infection, if it be a severe one, the papules 
are liable to appear at almost any time and on 
any portion of the body, often between the 
fingers and toes, unnoticed by the patient, 
with but slight irritation of the surface of the 
skin. Rhus poisoning, that of poison oak or 
poison ivy, which are one and the same, is the 
most common form of what we call dermatitis 
venenata, or eases in which the skin receives 
the poison through accidental contact, from 
the use of vegetable, mineral or animal agen- 
cies in the processes of the arts and_ sciences, 
and from exposure to their irritative influences 
otherwise. ‘The poisonous principle is called 
toxicodendrie acid, found in the sap of the 
plant inthe form of an oil. The effect de- 
pends largely upon the susceptibility of the 
person. The immunity of some people is 
truly remarkable. Many can with impunity 
handle the leaves and stems of the plant with- 
out experiencing the irritating, inflaming and 
blistering effects. On the other hand, many 
are so sensitive that the mere exposure to the 
volatile principle of the plant, yet not having 
come in contact with it, excites the most vio- 
lent infection. The eruption of poison oak is 
generally of an eczematous nature, appearin 
in numerous papules or vesicles on an inflam 
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base. When it breaks out upon the face sweil- 


ing takes place. Starting, as a rule, from the 
hands and wrists, it spreads rapidly up the 
arms, and then over the body and face. When 
the vesicles are ruptured from scratching or 
rubbing, the exposed surfaces become covered 
with crusts or scabs. Intense and aggravating 
itching is the marked characteristic of the 
eruption. This poison differs from others in 
general in its sudden appearance. The favorite 
treatment is that of alkaline lotions applied to 
the disturbed portions; bathing with a solution 
of bicarbonate of soda and water is exception- 
ally effective; some physicians find success in 
painting with sweet spirits of niter. After the 
acute inflammation has subsided an ointment 
containing camphor and ecarbolic acid is reeom- 
mended. Another efficacious treatment is that 
of awash of bromine solution together with 
internal applications of sulphide of calcium. 
For some time Harvard’s scientists have been 
investigating poison oak, and have finally 

roven the poison to be in the form of an oil. 

ut they claim that it is non-volatile, which is 
the opposite of the general and former opin- 
ion. There was a time when it was thought 
to be in the form of a powder or pollen, but 
that has now entirely been exploded. It is 
truly peculiar how some people become in- 
fected without, they claim, having come in 
contact with the vine. This oil, which con- 
tains an acid, toxicodendric acid, the poisonous 
principle, is found not only in the leaves and 
stems, but also in the aged portions of the 
vine. A solution of aleohol and water of 
acetate of lead (lead water) has been used ef- 
fectually in preventing the progress of infec- 
tion by removing the oleaginous poison from 
theskin. It is the alcohol which removes the 

oisonous matter from the surface of the skin 
haibes it has had time to take effect—twenty- 
four hours after contact is the limit of pre- 
vention. Where many make amistake is in 
plain water to wash off any of the oily poison. 
Soap and water will have some good effect, 
but this solution is the only one recommended. 
No difficulty should be experienced in dis- 
tinguishing the plant, nor its name and relation 
to other onus egrqwths. The word “su- 
mac” is the name of the plant genus Rhus; 
which includes the several poisonous and non- 
poisonous species of sumac and poison oak or 
ivy. Some make a difference between the oak 
and ivy mentioned, but this is not accepted. 
The distinction made is that one species grows 
on and along the ground and the other climbs. 
The plant has little rootlets or tendrils which 
enable it to climb. It is very bold and grows 
to heights exceeding the common ivy. Shady 
and moist places are its habitat; rocks, bushes, 
trees and even buildings are its supports. 
The leaves are of three leaflets, “rhombic ovate,” 
variously notched and lobed, sometimes even 
entire; the flowers are in loose auxiliary pani- 
cles; the berries are pale brown. When 
bruised or cut it exudes a nasty juice which 
the air peo from its original milky ap- 
pearance to a black varnish color.—2. A case 
of complete and immediate relief from the 
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effects of ivy poisoning is reported. The pa- 
tient was swollen from head to foot, but in an 
hour after bathing in a solution of sodium hy- 

osulphite was attending to business as if noth- 
ing had happened. 

KETCHUP or CATSUP, To Make.—1. (Mush- 
room.) Sprinkle the trimmed tops with salt, 
stir them occasionally for two or three days, 
then slightly press out. the juice; add to each 
gal. of this $ oz. each of bruised mustard seed 
and cloves and 1 oz. each bruised allspice, 
black pepper, and gently simmer for an hour 
in a porcelain-lined iron vessel; cool, strain, 
and bottle.—2. ( Walnut.) Walnut shell juice, 
3 gal.; salt, 7 1b.; ginger, 8 0z.; shallots, 8 02.5 
garlic, 8 oz., horseradish; 8 0z.; essence of an- 
chovies, 1 qt.; mix. 


KICKING COW, To Break.—Try the plan 


illustrated. It is recommended as very effi- 
cient. Loop the rope around the leg first and 
bring it up to the front drawing it tight. 

KINDLINGS, To Prepare.—1l. Save the corn 
cobs for kindlings, especially if wood is not 
going to be plentiful next winter. To prepare 
them, melt together 60 parts resin and 40 parts 
tar. Dip inthe cobs and dry on sheet metal 
heated to about the temperature of boiling 
water.—2. Dip the wood in melted resin. The 
following composition is sometimes used: 60 
parts melted resin and 40 parts tar, in which 
the wood is di oped for a moment. Or, take 1 
qt. of tar ana lb. of resin, melt them, then 
cool; mix as much sawdust with a little char- 
coal added as can be worked in. Spread out 
on a board and when cold break up into lumps 
the size of a hickory nut, and you will have 
enough kindling to last a good while. 

LABELS, for Metal.—Paper pasted, gummed, 
or glued on to metal, especially if it has a bright 
surface, usually comes off on the slightest prov- 
ocation, leaving the adhesive material on the 
back of the paper with a surface bright and 
slippery as ice. To overcome this it is sug- 
gested ‘that the metal be first dipped into a 
strong and hot solution of washing soda, after- 
wards scrubbing perfectly dry with a clean 
rag. Onion juice is then to be apple to the 
surface of the metal, and the label pasted and 
fixed in the ordinary way. It is said_to be 
almost impossible to separate paper and metal 
thus oe 

LABELS, Insoluble.—Lay a coat of strained 
white of egg over the label, and immediately 
put the vessel in the upper portion of a com- 
mon steam pan, or otherwise expose it to a 
gentle heat till the albumen coagulates and 
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turns opaque, and then take it out and dry it in 
an oven, at a heat of about 212° F.; the opaque 
white film will then become hard and trans- 
parent, and resist the action of oils, spirits and 
water. The labels on bottles containing acids 
or alkaline solutions, should be either etched 
upon the glass by fluoric acid or be written 
with incorrodible ink. 

LABELS, Plant.—1. Common lead pencil on 
zine labels are almost indelible and become 
more distinct with age.—2. Chloride of plati- 
num solution, and better, sulphate of copper, 
may be used, and are perhaps somewhat more 
distinct. 

LABELS, To Preserve.—1. ( Wooden.) Thor- 
oughly soak labels in iron sag aes then lay 
them, after they are dry, in lime water.—2. 
The following method of preserving wooden 
labels that are to be used on trees or in ex~ 
posed places is recommended: Thoroughly 
soak the pieces of wood in a strong solution of 
sulphate of iron; then lay them, after they are 
dry, in lime water. This causes the formation 
of sulphate of lime, a very insoluble salt, in the 
wood. The rapid destruction of the labels by 
the weather is thus prevented. Bast, mats, 
twine and other substances used in tying or 
covering up trees and plants, when treated in 
the same manner, are similarly preserved. At 
arecent meeting of a horticultural society in 
Berlin wooden labels, thus treated, were shown, 
which had been constantly exposed to the 
weather during two years without being af- 
fected thereby.—3. (Zinc, Garden.) For zine 
plates, use with quill a only. Dissolve 
muriate of ammonia and crude sal ammoniac 
in strong vinegar.—4, For large labels, dip 
your pen in concentrated. sulphuric acid, and 
write on the zinc, previously greased; a sharp 
point of copper wire is better than the 
pen; quench in water; wash thoroughly from 
fluid when your writing is plain enough.—d. 
Dissolve about seventy-five cents’? worth of 
chloride of platinum in hot distilled water, 
adding avery few — of aqua regia. The 
liquid should be of a pale amber color; enough 
for hundreds of labels. 

LACE, To Clean.—To clean the most delicate 
lace spread it out carefully on wrapping paper 
and then sprinkle it with calcined magnesia. 
Place another paper over it and then put it be- 
tween the leaves of a book, or between two 
table leaves if the lace is a large piece. Leave 
it two or three days, then give it a gentle shake 
to remove the powder, and then the lace is 
fresh and clean, with every thread as good as it 
was. The magnesia can be had at any drug 
store. 

LACQUER, Japanese.—The utility of Japan- 
ese lacquer as a preservative of surfaces of 
metal, wood and paper has never received the 
attention it deserves from engineers. The gen- 
eral idea that its application is one of art and 
is only adaptable to bric-a-brac is wholly er- 
roneous. The Japanese use it for an infinite 
variety of pimp ae tanks, coating the 
keels of ships, highly finished coach and deco- 
rative panels, and articles for domestic use 
resisting hot water, soap and alkaline solutions. 
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There is no reason why the lacquer tree should 
not thrive in this country. Its sap, which is 
used as the material for all lacquer work, is a 
natural essence and vastly superior to any 
varnishes used here. It is unlike even copal, 
which is an artificial mixture of rosin, fatty 
oils and turpentine. Japanese lacquer is a 
ready made product of nature that hardens 
into a perce Re rs smoothness, never splits nor 
cracks, and is of great durability. The art 
lacquer work of Japan is essentially individ- 
ual and ought not to be treated as an_undis- 
tinguishable whole. There is a wide distine- 
tion between the ordinary lacquer tray or cabi- 
net of commerce and the exquisite lacs of the 
great Japanese artists. Each of the great mas- 
ters of lacquer has created astyle of his own, 
and has founded a school of which the tradit- 
ions have been kept alive by his successors for 
centuries. At the Centennial Exhibition of 
1876 there were exhibited in the Japanese de- 

artment plates, pans and other objects, evi- 
dently of a common quality of lacquer used by 
sailors and others for domestic purposes, also 
some samples of a finer grade in trays and cab- 
inets which had been sunk in the sea over 
fifty years, and though covered with barnacles 
and other marine growths, were practically 
unharmed, so perfectly had they been pro- 
tected by the eas It seems almost in- 
credible that so valuable an article, which can 
be produced as cheaply as maple sap, has re- 
mained comparatively unknown in this coun- 
try and Europe, at least so far as applying it to 
the palpable protective purpose that nature 
evidently designed it for. 

LA GRIPPE.—1. An infectious disease with 
reat prostration, and often with discharges 
foi th respiratory organs, stomach and in- 
testines. Pneumonia commonly follows. Ep- 
idemics appear and spread sig sae over areas 
of country. The disease has been known for 
centuries under different names. The disease 
is believed to be due to a specific virus or ba- 
cillus, but at this writing it is not discovered, 
nor any specific remedy. In the young and 
strong, recovery is the rule; among the delicate 
and aged only do we see fatalities, and then 
only from the fever of profound depression. 
In many cases the attack closely resembles 
any ordinary cold, with eee fever, dryness, 
swelling, and increase in discharge from the 
nostrils. Striking features are great nervous- 
ness, headache, pains in the back and legs, and 
a general soreness, similar to the pains of 
dengue and small-pox. There may be marked 
delirium. Prostration follows, and weakness 
of the heart. The pulse is feeble and irregular. 
Death may result from heart failure. Mental 
disorders are common with severe attacks, be- 
sides great depression and inability for exer- 
tion. Affections of the respiratory organs are 
the most serious. Sometimes there will be 
bronchitis. But the gravest consequence is 
pneumonia. Yreatment: The disease should 
always be regarded as serious and the patient 
confined to the bed. The patient should be 
supported with careful feeding and nursing. 
The bowels should be opened by calomel or a 


saline aperient. At night, 10 gr. of Dover’s 
peer may be given. At the onset a warm 

uth is sometimes grateful, to remove the 
py in back and limbs, and great care should 
ye taken to have the bed well warmed, and 
after retiring a drink of hot lemonade should 
be given. Ifthe fever is high and there is de- 
lirium, small doses of antipyrin may be given 
and an plies applied to the head. But fever 
reducing medicines must be used with caution, 
as profound prostration sometimes develops. 
In cases where heart weakness develops, stimu- 
lants should be given, and, through conva- 
lescence, strychnine. When bronchitis or pneu- 
monia result, they should be treated as directed 
in this volume. Convalescence may require 
weeks or months. A good nutritious diet, 
change of air and pleasant surroundings, are 
essentials.—2. A vigorous rubbing of all parts 
of the body with warm turpentine is suggested 
asa cure for the grip. It is said that it will 
cure in twenty-four hours, and that no medi- 
cine should be taken. 

LARD, To Try.—1. Cleanliness is the great 
ointin treating lard. The fut is freed from all ad- 
ering fleshy or discolored matter by cutting. 

It is then cut up into small pieces and washed 
until the water runs off clear. It is next melted 
by direct fire or steam coil until it becomes per- 
fectly clear. It is run through close linen 
filters into the barrels, in which it is stirred 
until white and opaque, but only thickly fluid. 
The great point is when to cease stirring. It is 
then cooled and tightly covered. Air makes 
it rancid.—2. In preparing lard for the market, 
it should first be cut into pieces about the size of 
a walnut, and these should be allowed to stand 
in water for half an hour. Then work the ma- 
terial with the hands in five or six successive 
portions of water. Next pour off the water, 
melt the lard in a water bath, and strain 
through fine linen. In the first straining, it 
will be impossible to get rid of all the water; so 
that after cooling and draining, it will be nec- 
essary to remelt the lard and finally to filter it 
through pone in a warm closet.—8. Set a 
large kettle over a fire in some sheltered place, 
out of doors, on a still day. It will cook much 
quicker in large quantities. Put into the kettle, 
while the lard is cold, a little saleratus, say one 
tablespoonful to every 20 lb.; stir almost con- 
stantly when nearly done, till the scraps are 
brown or crisp, or until the steam ceases to 
rise, then there is no danger of its moulding; 
strain out into pans, and the first will be read 

to empty into crocks when the last is strained. 

LARD, To Keep Sweet.— Even during the 
warmest weather lard can be kept sweet by the 
following plan: When rendering (melting) it, 
throw into each kettle a handful of fresh slip- 
pery elm bark. No further peat is 
necessary. No salt must be added to it at any 
time. The jars in which the lard is to be kept 
must be thoroughly cleansed. 

LEAD, To Protect Against Corrosion. —The 
following is a process for the protection of 
lead against corrosion, which consists in coat- 
ing it with a film of sulphide of lead. Take 
16 grm. of solid caustic soda, dissolve it in 1.75 
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_ liters of water, and add to the liquid 17 grm. of| of the horns to the root of the tail. 


nitrate of lead, or an equivalent of other lead 
salt, with 250 cubie centimeters of water; raise 
the temperature of the mixture to 90°C. If 
sufficient lead salt has been added the liquid 
will remain somewhat turbid after heating, and 
must then be rapidly strained or filtered 
through asbestos, glass wool, or other suitable 
material, into a convenient vessel. The filtered 
liquid is then well mixed with 100 cubic cen- 
timeters of hot water, containing in solution 
4 erm. of sulpho-urea or thio-carbamide. 
the temperature of the mixture be maintained 
at abont 70° C., deposition of sulphide of lead 
or galena, in the form of a fine adherent film or 
laver, quickly takes place on any object im- 
mersed in or covered with the liquid, provided 
the object be in a perfectly clean condition and 
suitable for the purpose. 

LEAD PIPE, To Protect.—The interior of a 
lead pipe can be covered with an incrustation 
of sulphide of lead by making a warm concen- 
trated solution of sulphide of potash flow 
through it for ten or fifteen minutes. Pipes 
thus treated seem to be covered with io hee 
varnish, which prevents the water flowing 
through them from acting upon the lead. 

LEATHER, Transparent, To Prepare. — After 
the hair has been removed from the hide, 
the latter, tightly stretched upon a frame, is 
rubbed with the following mixture: Glycerine 
(26 degrees B.), 1000 parts; salicylic acid, 2 
ea picric acid, 2 parts; boric acid, 25 parts. 

efore the hide is absolutely dry it is placed in 
a room which the rays of ae sun do not pene- 
trate, and it is saturated with a solution of bi- 
chromate of potash. When the hide is very 
dry, there is applied to its surface an alcoholic 
solution of tortoise shell, and a transparent 
aspect is thus obtained. This leather is ex- 
ceedingly flexible. It is used for the manu- 
facture of toilet articles, but there is nothing to 
prevent it from being used for foot-gear, and 
perhaps with fancy stockings shoes made of it 
would not prove unpleasing to the sight. They 
would at least have the advantage of novelty. 

LEATHER-COVERED FURNITURE, Care of.— 
1, A leathered-covered easy chair and couch 
have been kept in excellent condition for years 
by rubbing the leather part occasionally with 
salad-oil and vinegar. Rub on a little of the 
oil with an old silk handkerchief, and with an- 
other give the leather a thorough polishing. 
If too much of the mixture is applied, or the 
rubbing is too light, the leather will be left in 
a sticky, oily condition. —2. Leather chair 
seats may be revived by rubbing with egg- 
white well beaten. 

LEMONS, To Keep Fresh.—Lemons will be 
kept fresh for weeks if covered with water; the 
water must be changed often. 

LEMONS, In Summer.— On hot mornings, 
when the appetite fails and the sight of food 
disgusts one, try sliced Jemons for breakfast. 
Peel carefully, remove every particle of pith, 
slice down instead of across into a deep glass 
saucer and strew liberally with sugar. 

LICE.—1. (On Cattle.) Take 1 pt. fish oil, 
pour it on the animal gradually, from the back 
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To cure 
the cow itch or scratches: Paint the pastern 
joint well with white lead and oil; any kind of 
vegetable or animal oil will answer. Keep the 
cow haltered so she cannot lick her feet or go 
into water for one week. One application of 
each remedy is sufficient. On using the oil for 
lice a cow in seven days’ time sheds her coat 
and in fourteen days’ time a new and beautiful 
coat of hair takes its place; she takes on fat so 
very fast that in thirty days’ time she will be 
ready to kill for beef, and good beef at that. 
This in all is thirty days from the time she has 
been served with the dose of oil on her back. 
2. (Chickens.) Throw some leaves of the male 
persimmon into the nests on the hen house 
floor, and in less than one hour the house will 
be free from the vermin. To boil the leaves 
and sprinkle with the decoction will be as 
effective.-—3. (On Turkeys.) Put a tablespoon- 
ful of sulphur in the nest as soon as the hens or 
turkeys are set. The heat of the fowls causes 
the fumes of the sulphur to penetrate ever 
part of their bodies, every louse is killed, and, 
as all nits are hatched within ten days, when 
the mother leaves the nest with her brood she: 
is perfectly free from nits or lice. 

LIGHTNING RODS.— From what has been 
said it is evident that if we could make a path 
for the electricity from the clouds to the earth, 
it would act as a protection to any object (not 
too far distant) which did not conduct the 
electricity as well as it. As the electric fluid 
will leave any medium for one which offers less 
resistance to its passage, we can protect an ob- 
ject by making a conducting pee not all the: 
way, but part of the distance from the earth to 
the cloud. This path must be made of mate- 
rial offering little resistance to its passage. 
Such a material is a conductor, and any sub- 
stance that. offers a great resistance to its pass- 
age is a “non-conductor.” The best conductors 
make the best lightning protectors. The fol- 
lowing is a list of the principal conductors and 
non-conductors: 


CONDUCTORS. NON-CONDUCTORS. 
Metals. Resin and Shellac are 
Charcoal. the best. 

Plumbago. Amber, Sulphur. 


Pure Water. Wax, Fat. 


Moist Snow. Glass. 

Steam and Smoke. Silk, Wool, Hair, 
Vegetables. Feathers. 
Animals. Cotton Paper. 


Dry Air, Baked Wood. 
India Rubber. 


The conditions that determine a perfect light- 
ning conductor are that it shall expose, in some 
prominent position on a building, a metallic 
point, and that it shall offer from this point to 
the earth little or no resistance to the current. 
Ordinary galvanized iron wire No. 4, } in. in 
diameter, it is contended, is amply sufficient for 
any dwelling house. The precautions neces- 
sary are: 1. The conductor must be solid and 
continuous. There should be no joint, unless 
well-soldered. 2. The ground connection must 
be good. 3. Each conductor should have a 
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separate ground connection, but all should be 
connected together. It is unnecessary to insu- 
late these. There should be no points or acute 
angle in the conductors—the straighter their 
course to the earth the better. It is safest to 
consider that the area protected by the conduc- 
tor is equal to its height above ground. The 
following instructions are given: The rod 
should consist of round iron 1 in. in diameter; 
its parts in perfect metallic continuity, secured 
by coupling ferrules; coated with black paint, 
and terminatein a single platinum point. The 
shorter the course of the rod, the better; bend- 
ings should be rounded, and not in acute 
angles; fastened to the building by iron eyes, 
and insulated from these by cylinders of glass. 
The rod should be connected with the earth in 
contact with gas-pipes or water-pipes by a rib- 
bon of copper or iron soldered to the end of 
the rod at one of its extremities, and wrapped 
around the pipe at the other. Ifimpracticable, 
the rod should be continued horizontally to 
the nearest well, and turned vertically ne 
until the end enters the water at its lowest level. 
The horizontal part of the rod may be buried 
in pounded charcoal and ashes. The rod 
should be placed on the west side of the build- 
ing, and may be put up by a blacksmith. An 
easily constructed rod can be constructed thus: 
Get a coil of wire of the length required, and 
as large as telegraph wire; fasten one end over 
the chimney-top, run along the ridge and down 
the end of the becee fasten with blind-staples, 
and let the lower end terminate in moist earth 
or in a well, not a cistern. Among the essen- 
tials to be observed in attaching li rhtning con- 
ductors to houses, there should rE. no joint, 
unless it be a well-soldered one—chain-link 
rods, braided rope, tubing, etc., are to be 
avoided; the ground connection must be sound 
and good; each conductor, if there be more 
than one, should have a separate ground con- 
nection, but are also to be connected together, 
also to be connected with the lead roofing and 
all masses of metal in their neighborhood. It 
is not necessary to insulate these conductors, 
and there should be no points or acute angles 
in the conductor—the straighter and more di- 
rect its course to the earth the better. Tele- 
graphie wire, } in. in diameter, is claimed to 
be superior for this purpose, and is largely em- 
ployed in England. It is also believed to be a 
safe estimate that the area protected by the 
conductor is equal to its height above the 
ground, 

LIGHT, Substitute for.— The following in- 
genious contrivance to take the place of matches 
is used by the watchmen of Paris in all the 
magazines where explosives or inflammable 
materials are kept. Take an oblong vial of 
the whitest and clearest glass, and put into it a 

iece of phosphorus about the size of a pea. 
Poa some olive oil heated to the boiling point 
upon the phosphorus, fill the vial about 4 full 
and then cork it tightly. To use the novei 
light remove the cork, allow the air to enter 
the vial and then recork it. This empty space 
in the vial will become luminous, and the light 
obtained is equal to that ofa lamp. When the 
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light becomes dim its power can be increased 
by taking out the cork and allowing a fresh 
ape of air to enter the vial. 

IME WATER, To Make.— To make lime 
water, agitate an oz. of pure caustic lime ina 
pe bottle nearly filled with water and after the 

ime has subsided decant the clear liquid. 
Keep in a well stoppered bottle. 

MALACHITE, Artificial.—Artificial malachite, 
which is susceptible to a fine polish, is made 


by precipitating a solution of sulphate of cop- 


per inthe cold by carbonate of soda, or of 
potash. The precipitate, which is voluminous, 
should be allowed first to cohere, and is then 
dried and washed. 

MALARIA, To Cure.— 1. When the sunflow- 
ers ripen and the morning-glory vines begin 
to die in the back yards, then is the season of 
malarial and_catarrhal troubles at hand. If 
people would let quinine alone and take one- 
grain doses, three times a day, of picrate of 
ammonia after each meal, and a wine-glassful 
of some laxative water in the mornings before 
breakfast, malaria would soon vanish. Picrate 
ofammonia can be put up in capsules, costs 
but little and does its work thoroughly, acting 
upon the liver and kidneys. <A laxative is 
necessary in the mornings while taking the 
picrate, which should be continued about fif- 
teen days.—2. Allow 1 pt. of water to one 
lemon—four lemons make sufficient for man 
a dose; cut up the lemons, rind, pulp and all, 
in the water and boil until the whole is re- 
duced to 1 pt.; a teaspoonful before each meal 
is the dose. 

MARBLE, Artificial—1. In the production of 
this marble, slabs are made as follows: To 13 
tons paper pulp, add a solution composed of 
49 Ibs. glue, 14 lbs. bichromate of potash, 50 
Ibs. alum, and 2 |bs. soluble glass or other 
silicate. ‘This solution is mixed with the paper 
pulp, and the composition made into sheets by 
paper making machinery, the sheets being, 
however, subjected to more than ordinary 

ressure between rollers, so as to give great 
density; 2 or more sheets are now coated with 
the solution, and placed with their faces in 
contact, after which they are passed between 
pressure rollers, to cause their faces to become 
united and the whole homogeneous. The alum 
and silicate render the slab fire-proof to with- 
stand the heat necessary during marbleizing, 
which latter is the same as ordinarily employed 
in marbleizing slate. The artificial marble has 
about the weight of poplar wood, is far more 
tough and durable than slate, and cannot be 
be dented or injured by ordinary use, while 
nothing but violence can break or bend a 
slab,—2. Soak plaster of Paris in a solution of 
alum; bake in an oven; then grind to a powder. 
In using, mix it with water, and to produce 
the clouds and veins, stir in any dry color you 
wish; this will become hard, and is susceptible 
of high polish. 

MARBLE, To Cut.— This is done with the 
marble saw, which is a thin plate of soft iron, 
supplied, during its sawing motion, with water 
and sharp sand. The sawing of moderate 
pieces is performed by hand; that of large 
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slabs is done by a mill. Marble is generally 
cut up in the same direction in which itis quar- 
ried. Sometimes it is necessary to cut against 
the grain, which renders them more difficult to 
work. Some varieties of marble can only be 
sawn in the direction in which itis cutup. The 
marble worker is often obliged to rough hew 
and work without the help of the saw, casings, 
columns, and other articles with curved out- 
lines; sometimes he re-works with the chisel 
badly executed sawings; he then squares each 
piece with the saw or chisel to the required di- 
mensions, and finally mounts the marble upon 
its stone core, and sets up the work in its place. 
The working of moldings takes time and 
trouble; the first operation is to saw the arris, 
then to work with a notched chisel, making 
several successive groovings, on account 
of the contour and expansion, in which 
but small pieces of the material are taken, for 
fear of splintering; finish with small common 
chisels, sharp and well tempered. Cylindrical 
pieces, as round pedestals, columns, urns and 
vases, are worked with a chisel, and then, if 
ortable, finished on a turning lathe. 

MARBLE, To Polish.—If the picce is a plain 
surface, it is first rubbed by another piece of 
marble, with the intervention of two sorts of 
sand and water; first with fine river sand, and 
then with common house or white sand, which 
latter leaves the surface smooth for the process 
of gritting. The grit stone is rubbed on the 
surface with water alone; reducing it to that 
closeness of texture which fits it for glazing by 
means of a wooden block having a thick piece 
of woolen stuff wound tightly round it; the 
interstices of the fibres of this are filled with 
prepared putty powder, or peroxide of tin, and 
moistened with water; this being laid on the 
marble and loaded, it is drawn up and down 
the marble by means of a handle, being occa- 
sionally wetted, until gloss is produced. The 
polishing of moldings is done with the same 
materials, but with rubbers in shape according 
to that of the molding. The block is not used; 
in its stead a piece of linen cloth, folded to 
make a handful, which contains the putty and 
water. Sand rubbers to polish a Aub of large 
dimensions should never exceed # of its length, 
nor 4 of its width; but ifthe tes of marble is 
small, it may be sanded itself on a larger piece 
of stone. Grit rubber are never larger than can 
be easily held in one hand; the largest block is 
about 14 in. in length and 44 in. in breadth. 

MARSHMALLOW DROPS.—Dissolve } pound 
of gum Arabic ini pint of water; strain and 
add 4 pound white sugar, and place over the 
fire, stirring constantly until the syrup is dis- 
solved, and of the consistency of honey; then 
add gradually the whites of 4 eggs well beaten. 
Stir the mixture until it becomes somewhat 
thin and does not adhere to the fingers. Flavor 
to taste, and pour all into a pan slightly dusted 
with powdered starch, and when cool, divide 
into small squares. 

MATCHES.— Matches consist of 2 parts, a 
stem and anigniting composition. In the case 
of common matches, the stem is made generally 
of soft pine, which is sawed in blocks to fit a 
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machine. The wood, having been cut into the 
splints, is taken out and tied into bundles of 
1,000, and then dried by being left in a heated 
chamber. The next process is to dip the ends 
in melted sulphur, commonly done by hand, 
the dipper giving to the bundle a twist which 
makes the ends spread out a little, so that they 
get coated all round with sulphur, and do not 
stick together in cooling. Each end is dipped 
in turn, and, when dry, the bundles are cut 
through the middle by a circular saw. Where 
sulphur is not used, the ends of the splints are 
carbonized by pressing them a moment upon a 
plate of red-hot iron, and then touched with 
melted stearine or paraffine,a small quantity 
of which is at once absorbed by the wood. The 
next step is to apply the material to be the 
source of fire. This composition is made into 
a pasty mass, the important ingredient being 
phosphorus. Chlorate of potash, a highly ex- 
plosive substance, is free from some of the 
objections attaching to phosphorus, and it is 
substituted for it by some. Most, however, use 
a little of each. These are the 2 principal 
light-bearing ingredients. The rest are glue or 
gum, to give coherence; some find sand or 
pulverized glass, to give increased friction; and 
some substances which will readily give up a 
large amount of oxygen, as nitrate of potash, 
the peroxides of lead or manganese, and sul- 
phide of antimony, to promote rapid ignition. 
Somemineral coloring matter is added, accord- 
ing to fancy. 

MATCHES, For Instantaneous Light.—Chlorate 
of potash, separately powdered, 6 dr.; vermil- 
lion, 1 dr.3 lycopodium, 1 dr.; fine flour, 2 dr.; 
mix earefully the chlorate with the flour and 
lyecopodium, avoiding friction, then add the 
vermillion, and mix the whole with a mucilage 
made with 1 dr. powdered gum Arabic; 10 gr. 
tragacanth; 2 dr. flour; 4 oz. hot water; mix; 
add sufficient water to bring it to a proper con- 
sistence, and dip in it the wood, previously 
dipped in a solution of 1 oz. of gum thus, and 
3 oz. of camphor, in 6 oz. oil of turpentine. 

MATCHES, Safety.—Chloride of potash, 4 to 6 
parts; bichromate of potash, 2 parts; ferric 
oxide, 2 parts; strong glue, 8 parts; mix thor- 
oughly, and use in the usual manner. Matches 
made by this method will not ignite on sand- 
paper, or by ordinary means, but require a sur- 
face especially prepared for them, as follows: 
Sulphide of antimony, 20 parts; bichromate of 
potash, 2 to 4 parts; oxide of iron, lead, or 
manganese, 4 to 6 parts; glass powder, 2 parts; 
strong glue or gum, 2 to 8 parts. This prepar- 
ation is spread like paint, in a warm condition, 
on suitable paper, which is fastened on the 
boxes containing the matches. 

MATS, To Make.—F lags, rushes, straw, cocoa- 
nut fibre, grass, rattan, strands of rope, and the 
inner bark of trees are used; they are also made 
from the inner bark of linden or basswood, 
made into strands and woven and twisted. 
Mats are usually 14 to 2 yds.sq. In making 
straw mats, use 2 frames of board 3 in. wide 
and 1 in, thick and as large as the mat required. 
Have 5 or 6 pieces in each frame, running 
lengthwise. Place one frame on the ground 
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and cover with straw as high as 1 in., laying 
the straw at right angles with the cross-pieces; 
then fasten the other frame over the straw, and 
screw them together; having the cross-pieces in 
each frame opposite each other. Turn the 
frame upon edge and with 2 large needles, 
threaded with tarred twine, sew the mat by 
pushing one needle through the straw between 
the first 2 slats; the other needle is then pushed 
through at the same place, which thus makes 
ashoe-maker’s stitch. Continue this until the 
mat is finished, and then remove the frames. 
MATTRESS, To Make.—Make a top and bot- 
tom of ticking, the size wanted for the mat- 
tress, and sew them together, inserting 4 in. 
piece of ticking between the edges. It is better 
to use only inside husks, split or whole, and 
the silks. The seam is left open in the centre 
kway across the tick, the open end being 
turned over and drawn 4 way back over the 
rest of the tick. The unturned end is then 
filled with husks, when the tick is drawn out 
full length, filled and sewed up, after which the 
husks are to be evened in the tick with a large 
wire or needle, running through the tick and 
pushing it in any direction desired. Next give 
the mattress square, hard corners and a per- 
pendicular edge, as follows: Take a needle, 18 
in. long, sharp at both ends, with an eye 8 in. 
from oneend. It should be about the size of 
the steel braces used in an umbrella, and may 
be made from one. Lay the mattress flat, as in 
the figure A; thrust the needle into the edge of 
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the mattress at D, and then $ in. below the up- 


per edge C at E, holdin 4 the needle horizontal 
as it passes into a depth of 8 in.; then elevate 
the point and bring it out at.A. Do not pull 
it clear out, but leave the other point just under 
the top A,and carry it back again until it 
reaches the ticking Then depress it to a 
level with the point where intended, and bring 
it out through the edge B # in. from where it 
entered and draw tight. This is to draw a roll 
of husks into the corner and hold it there. 
These stitches are continued all around the top 
and bottom, making the edges even. hen 
this is done the husks are leveled, and the mat- 
tress is tacked like a comfort. 

MEAT, Tough, to Make Tender.—If a table- 
spoonful of vinegar is added to the water in 
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which tough meats or fowls are boiled, it will 
serve to make them tender. 

MEAT, To Preserve.—It is said that putrefact- 
ive changes in meat are due to the decom posi- 
tion of the water contained in the tissues. The 
means which have been found to arrest. this 
decomposition are, first, a low temperature; 
second, a high state of desiccation; third, the 
application of antiseptics; fourth, the exclusion 
of air.—l. (Antiseptic.) The quarter carcasses 
are soaked for 24 to 86 hours in a solution eom- 
posed of 8 parts borax, 2 parts boracic acid, 8 
saltpeter, and 1 salt, in 100 parts water; they 
are then packed with some of thesame. Before 
use they need 24 hours’ soaking in fresh water. 
—2. (Refrigeration.) Subjection to alow tem- 
perature is a thoroughly effective way of pre- 
serving meat, but it can be considered only as 
temporary, decomposition ensuing when the 
cold state is abandoned. Nevertheless, its effects 
are sufficiently lasting to serve practical ends, 
and the process seems most likely to solve the - 
problem of conveying large quantities of fresh 
meat to foreign countries. Numerous plans 
have been devised, all aiming at the production 
of a sufficiently low temperature at a remuner- 
ative cost. The principal are: —3. (Harvrison’s.) 
The meat is first frozen and is then packed ina 
chamber on board ship, the air of which is 
maintained in a thoroughly dry state, so as to 
keep up a slow but constant evaporation from 
the surface of the meat. The meat is placed in 
tanks, which are kept cool by directing a stream 
of brine among ice, and regulating the strength 
ofthe brine so as to produce the desired degree 
of cold. Theice and brine are kept in tanks 
above the meat, and from them streams con- 
stantly trickle over and around the meat tanks. 
The consumption of ice is less than 50 tons for 
50 tons of meat, and the proportion decreases 
with larger quantities. The meat retains its 
full flavor and will keep good in a temperature 
of 63° to 68° F. (17° to 20° C.) for seventy or 
eighty hours after removal from the tanks. 
The drawback is the bulk of ice required.—4. 
(Tellier’s.) The joints of meat are placed in a 
chamber; through which is passed a current 
of air charged with ether or other volatile 
substance, so as to reduce the temperature sufli- 
ciently low to preserve the meat without freez- 
ing its juices.—5. (Mort and Nicolle’s.) Inthis 
process the freezing gine is ammonia solution 
under a pressure of 50 to 70 lb. a square inch. 
The freezing room is kept below 82° F. (0° C.) 
and the meat is frozen quite hard.—s. (Pog- 
giale’s.) A low temperature is maintained by 
the evaporation of methylic ether and circula- 
tion of chloride of calcium.—7. The process for 
curing meat by submitting it to the action of 
acetate of soda is very simple. Arrange the 
meat in a barrel, deposit about and on it pow- 
dered acetate of soda to about the quarter of 
the weight of the meat. In summer the action 
takes place groan in winter it is neces- 
sary to place the vessel in a room warmed to 
about 68° F, The salt absorbs the water of the 
meat; after 24 hours the pieces are turned and 
the lower placed uppermost. In forty-eight 
hours the action is finished and the pieces are 
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packed in barrels with their brine, or dry in 
the air. Ifthe barrels are not full, it suffices to 
fill up with the brine made by dissolving 1 part 
(by weight) of the acetate of soda in three parts 
of water. The pieces may be of ordinary size, 
and when required for use may be freed from 
the salt by washing in running water. The 
dry acetate of soda may be recovered from the 
brine by evaporating off the water over a fire. 
—8. The composition of some of the prepara- 
tions sioloved in commerce for the preserva- 
tion of meat is as follows: (Sozolithe.) Sul- 
phate of ammonia, 37.3 pr. ct.; sulphurous acid, 
39.7 pr. ct.; soda, 21 pr. ct.; water, 2 pr. ct. 
—9. (Concentrated Berlinite.) Crystallized bo- 
rax, 82.7 pr. ct.; boric acid, 9.8 pr. ct.; chloride 
of sodium, 7.5 pr. ct.—10. (Poechel Berlinite.) 
Chloride of sadiags 45.9 pr. ct.; nitrate of pot- 
ash, 82.3 pr. ct.; boric acid, 19.38 pr. ct.; water, 
2.5 pr. ect.—1l. (Minerva Chinese Preservative 
Powder.) Chloride of sodium, 25 pr. ct.; boric 
acid, 17.7 pr. ct.; sulphate of soda, 38.8 pr. ct.; 
sulphite of soda, 9.2 pr. ct.; water, 9.3 pr. ct. 
—12. (Australian Salt.) Crystallized borax, 
94 pr. ct.; chloride of sodium, 5.5 pr. ct.; with 
0.5 pr. ct. of some hydrocarburet.—l3.  (Ru- 
ger’s Barmenite.) Boric acid, 50 pr. ct.; chlo- 
ride of sodium, 50 pr. ct.—14.. (The True Aus- 
tralian Meat Preservative.) According to analy- 
ses of three specimens from different sources, 
this is bisulphite of lime. This is what is un- 
wittingly employed in solutions by butchers, 
on summer afternoons, for painting their meat. 
It is sold to them under various fantastic 
names. The liquidis nothing but a solution of 
lime in sulphurous acid, and is used ied day 
in brewing as a disinfecting agent. The bisul- 
phite of lime, applied to meat, preserves it from 
the attack of flies and keeps it looking well. 
There is no danger attending the use of it, 
since a portion of” the sulphurous acid volatil- 
izes, el the sulphite changes into sulphate of 
lime, or plaster, which, as well known, is innoc- 
uous. x simple washing, moreover, suffices to 
remove the sulphite completely at the moment 
of preparing the meat. This preservative agent 
is particularly valuable during the heat ofsum- 
mer, and the use of it can be very safely recom- 
mended. In commerce, it is found in amore 
or less concentrated solution containing sul- 
phite of lime, No. 1, 36.78 pr. ct.; No. 2, 11.04 

r. ct.; sulphurous acid, No. 1, 20.46 pr. ct.; 

0. 2, 80.04 pr. ct. 

MEERSCHAUM, Artificial—1. Made with fine 
stiffened plaster of Paris, baked a few hours and 
thrown warm into melted wax or linseed oil; 
the resemblance may be increased by a coloring 
solution of gamboge and dragon’s blood.—2. 
Place a peeled potato in sulphuric acid and 
water, 8 parts ot the former to 100 of the latter; 
let it remain in this liquid 36 hours; then dry 
with blotting paper and submit to pressure, so 
that when it becomes material it can be readily 
earved.—3. (Viennese.) Prepared by mixing 
100 parts cilicate of soda with 60 parts carbon- 
ate of magnesia and 80 parts native meerschaum 
or pure alumina, This mixture is then pulver- 
ized with care and passed through a sieve of fine 
silk or horsehair; add water, and boil it for 10 
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minutes; then pour the whole into molds, 
placed so that the water will separate easily. 

MICE, To Destroy.—1. Use tartar emetic min- 
eled with some favorite food. The mice will 
leave the premises.—2. Take 1 part calomel, 5 
parts wheat flour, 1 part sugar, and 1-10 part 
of ultramarine. Mix together in a fine powder 
and place in a dish. This is a most efficient 
poison for mice.—3. Any one desirous of keep- 
ing seeds from the depredations of mice can do 
so by mixing pieces of camphor gum in with 
the seeds. Camphor placed in drawers or 
trunks will prevent mice from doing them in- 
jury. The little animal objects to the odor and 
keeps a good distance from it. He will seek 
food elsewhere.—4. Gather any kind of mint 
and scatter about your shelves, and they will 
forsake the premises. 

MICROBES, To Destroy.—It is said that no 
living germ of disease can resist the antiseptic 
power of essence of cinnamon for more than a 
few hours. It destroys microbes as effectively, 
if not as rapidly, as corrosive sublimate. Even 
the scent of it is fatal, and a decoction of einna- 
mon ought to be taken freely by persons living 
in places affected by typhoid or cholera. There 
is nothing new in all this. In the oldest known 
medical prescriptions for infectious diseases 
cinnamon was a prominent ingredient, and it 
was in great request during the plague in Lon- 
don. There is no reason for doubting that the 
physicians of those days were as familiar with 
its medical properties as with its odor. 

MILK, To Test for Water.—A German chem- 
ist furnishes a very simple procedure for test- 
ing the amount of water in milk. All that is 
required is a small quantity of plaster of Paris, 
say, 1 oz. This is mixed with the milk to a 
stiff paste and then allowed to stand. With 
milk of 1,030 specific gravity and a tempera- 
ture of 60° F., it will harden in ten hours; if 
25 pr. ct. of water is present, in two hours; if 
50 per ct., in one hour and a half; and with 75 
Pe ct. in thirty minutes. Skimmed milk which 

1as been standing for twenty-four hours, and is 

of 1,033 specific gravity, sets in four hours; 
with 50 pr. ct. of water in one hour, and with 
75 pr. ct. in thirty minutes. Heat should not 
be apps as then the use of the thermometer 
would be required. This test is certainly very 
simple and not costly. 

MIRRORS, Damaged, to Repair.—1. Pour upon 
a sheet of tin foil 8 dr. quicksilver to the sq. ft. 
of foil; rub with buckskin until the foil has be- 
come brilliant; lay the glass upon a flat table, 
face down; place the foil upon the damaged 
portion; lay a sheet of paper over the foil, and 
place upon it a piece of marble with a flat sur- 
face; put upon it sufficient weight to press it 
down; let it remain a few hours; the foil will 
adhere to the glass.—2. Remove the silvering 
from the glass around the scratch so that the 
clear space will be } in. wide; clean the space 
with a cloth and alcohol; near the edge of a 
broken piece of looking-glass mark out a piece 
of silvering larger than the space on the mirror; 
place a minute drop of mercury on the center 
of the patch, and allow it to remain a few min- 
utes; clear away the silvering around the patch, 
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and then slide the latter from the glass; place it 
over the clear spot on the mirror, and gently 
— it down with a tuft of cotton. This isa 

ifficult operation, and requires a little practice 
before trying on a large mirror. 

MILK, To Sterilize.—The sterilization of milk 
for children, now quite extensively practiced in 
order to destroy the injurious germs which it 
may contain, can be satisfactorily accomplished 
with ver gory apparatus. The vessel con- 
taining the milk, which may be the bottle from 
which it is to be used or any other suitable ves- 
sel, is placed inside of a larger vessel of metal, 
which contains the water. If a bottle, it is 
plugged with absorbent cotton, if this is at 
hand, or, in its absence, other clean cotton 
will answer. A small fruitjar, loosely covered, 
may be used instead of a bottle. The require- 

ments are simply that the in- 
terior vessel shall be raised 
about half an inch above the 
bottom of the other, and that 
the water shall reach nearly 
or quite as high as the milk. 
The apparatus is then heated 
on a range or stove until the 
water reaches a temperature 
of 155° Fahrenheit, when it is 
removed from the heat and 
kept tightly covered for half 
an hour. The milk bottles are then taken out 
and kept in a cool place. The milk may be 
used any time within twenty-four hours. A 
temperature of 150° maintained for half an 
hour is sufficient to destroy any germs likely to 
be present in the milk, and it 1s found in prac- 
tice that raising the temperature to 155° and 
then allowing it to stand in the heated water 
for half an hour insures the proper tempera- 
ture for the required time. The temperature 
should not be raised above 155°, otherwise the 
taste and quality of the milk will be impaired. 

The simplest plan is to take atin pail and 
invert a perforated tin pie-plate in the bottom, 
or have made for it a removable false bottom 

rforated with holes and having legs half an 
inch high, to allow circulation 
of the water. The milk bottle 
is set on this false bottom, and 
suflicient water is put into the # 
pail to reach the level of th 
surface of the milk in the bot- | 
tle. A hole may be punched | 
in the cover of the pail, a cork 
inserted, and a chemical ther- 
mometer put through the cork, | 
so that the bulb dips into the] 
water. The temperature can [=< 
thus be watched without re- 
moving the cover. If preferred an ordinary 
dairy thermometer may be used and the tem- 
perature tested from time to time by removing 
the lid. This is very easily arranged, and is just 
as satisfactory as the patented apparatus sold 
for thesame purpose. Theaccompanying illus- 
trations show the form of apparatus described. 

MIRRORS, To Silver.—1. A sheet of tin-foil 
the size of the plate of glass is evenly spread on 
a smooth and solid marble table; every wrinkle 
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on its surface is rubbed down with a brush; a 
ee of mercury is then poured on, and rub- 

ed over the foil with a piece of soft woolen 
stuff, or a hare’s foot, after which two rules are 
applied to the edges, and mercury poured on 
to the depth of a silver dollar; any oxide on the 
surface is removed, and the glass, made clean 
and dry, is slid along over the surface of the 
liquid metal, so that no air, dirt, or oxide can 
remain or get between them. When the glass 
has arrived at its proper position, gentle press- 
ure is applied, and the table sloped a little to 
carry off the waste mercury, after which it is 
covered with flannel and loaded with heavy 
weights; in 24 hours it is removed to a wooden 
table and further slanted, and this position is 
progressively increased during a month, until 
it becomes perpendicular.—2. A mixture is 
first made of nitrate of silver (in course pow- 
der), 1 oz.; ammonia, $ 0z.; water, 2 oz.; after 
caer! 24 hours this is filtered (the deposit 
upon the filter, which is silver, being pre- 
served); spirit or naptha, 3 0z., is added; 20 to 
30 drops oil of cassia are then added; after re- 
maining 6 hours longer the solution is ready 
for use. The glass to be silvered (first cleaned 
and polished) is placed in a horizontal position, 
and a wall of putty formed peas it; the 
above solution is then poured over it to the 
depth of from $ to } in.; 6 to 12 drops of a mix- 
ture of oil of cloves and spirit of wine (1 part. 
by measure, of oil of cloves, to 3 of spirit of 
Wine) are next dropped into it, at different 
places; or the diluted oil of cloves may be 
mixed with the solution before it is poured 
upon the glass; a larger quantity, in both cases, 
increasing the rate of the deposit. When the 
glass is silvered, the solution is poured off; as 
soon as the silver on the glass is dry, it is var- 
nished with a composition formed by melting 
together equal quantities of beeswax and tallow. 
The solution, after being poured off, is allowed 
to stand 8 or four days, in a close vessel; as it 
still contains silver, and may be again employed 
after filtration, and the addition of fresh ingre- 
dients to supply the place of those used. 18 
gr. nitrate of silver are sufficient for 1 sq. ft. of 
glass. 

MOTH, Buffalo, To Destroy.—To any who has 
had experience with the insect variously known 
as the carpet bug or buffalo moth the following 
recipe will be invaluable, for it is said tu be sure 
death to them: 1 0z. of alum; 1 oz. of chloride 
zine; 3 oz. of salt. Mix with 2 qts. of water and 
let it stand over night in a covered vessel. In 
the morning pour it carefully into another 
vessel, so that all sediment may be left behind. 
Dilute this with 2 qts. of water and apply by 
sprinkling the edges of the carpet for the dis- 
tance of a foot from the wall. This is all that 
is necessary. 

MOLASSES, To Clarify—Common molasses 
may be clarified and rendered much more pal- 
atable by heating it over the fire and pouring 
in sweet milk in the proportion of 1 pt. toa 
gal. of molasses. When the molasses boils up 
once, the albumen in the milk collects all the 
impurities in a thick seum upon the top, which 
must be carefully removed. and the molasses 
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is then fit for use. Bullock’s blood is also used 
for this purpose, but milk is more agreeable in 
many ways for domestic use. 

MIXTURES, Freezing.—In the production of 
ice or an extreme degree of cold, by saline mix- 
tures, the salts should be crystallized, and 
as rich as possible in water, without being 
damp. They should be coarsely pulverized at 
the time of using, and not mixed until imme- 
diately before throwing them into the liquid 
ingredients. The mixture should be made in a 
thick vessel, well clothed, to prevent aceession 
of external heat, and the substance to be acted 
upon should be contained in a thin vessel so as 
to expose it to the action of the mixture. The 
following table will be found useful in making 
ice: 

FRIGORIFIC MIXTURES. 
Thermometer Deg. of 


Sulphate of soda...... 8 
Hydrochloric acid... 5 
PIO Weienchepnecebcaceences 3 


+450°to 0° 50° 


Ingredients. Parts. “Sinks from. Cold. 
f Snow or pounded ice, 2 ea are 
{ Chiaride of sodium... 1 g --? 
Snow or pounded ice, 5 5 
Chloride of sodium... 2 4 a to—12° — 
Sal Ammoniac........ 1 a 
Snowor pounded ice, 12 oa 
Chloride of sodium... 5 Pm to—26° — 
Nitrate of ammonia.. 5 < 
SING Woapiisicals saisp aineeoeew se 8 
Hydrochlorie acid, +82° to—27° 59° 
concentrated ........ 5 
RSA Witee cigenmss s aatieme sit 2 
Crystallized chloride +82° to—50° 82° 
of calcium ........... 3 
Sal ammoniac.:....... 5 
Nitrate of potassa..... 5 ¢ -+-50°to+10° 40° 
Wate riences sence Steck 16 
one of ammonia... : \ 450°te+4° 46° 
Nitrate of ammonia... 1 
| Carbonate of soda... i} +50°to+7° 57° 
Water...... Bes acento 1 
Phosphate of soda... 9 
Nitrate of ammonia.. 6 +50to—21° 71° 
Diluted nitrous acid! s| 
eo) (eo) 
Diluted nitrous acid! m Mora AS 
IO Wckcoan sepuinetanere 2 
Sulphuric acid?........ 1¢ —20°to—60° 40° 
Valraben.<, 2escersnecctaen: ] 
Snow ] 
Crystallized chloride 0° to—66° 66° 
Of Cale .csae: 2 
EMIOMY sscsscrarnoieaie noinsew as 08 1 
Crystallized chloride —40° to—73° 38° 
Of caleiUMn:.s.....s0 3 
SHOW. heieecicee cote 8 
Sulphuric acid........ 5 + —68°to—91° 28° 
Wratter...2ccsiocs ea es 5 


MOLES, To Destroy.—1. Insert in the mole 
tracks or burrows a sufficient number of bits of 
raw beef soaked in a solution of strychnine. 
There is no doubt about the mole being a useful 
animal. It subsists mainly on grubs and 
worms, destroving vast si of cutworms, 
and other enemies to vegetation.—2. 


The 
ground mole, which is such a pest in lawns and 
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gardens has a great liking for sweet corn. Soak 
sweet corn in a solution of strychnine, Paris 
green or arsenic, and strew the poisoned grain 
at intervals in rans made by the moles. They 
will eat it and be killed. 

MORTAR, To Toughen.—A mortar that can 
hardly be picked to pieces is made as follows: 
Mix equal parts of lime and brown sugar with 
water, and be sure the lime is thoroughly air 
slaked. This mortar is equal to Portland ce- 
ment, and is of males Se strength.—2. 
(Impenetrable.) Mix thoroughly } of fresh un- 
slaked lime with # of sand; and let 5 laborers 
make mortar of these ingredients, by pouring 
on water with trowels, to supply one mason, 
who must, when the materials are sufficiently 
mixed, apply it instantly as cement or plaster, 
and it will become as hard as stone. The lime 
used should be stone lime; previous to its use it 
should be preserved from the access of air or 
wet, and the plaster screened for some time 
from the sun and wind.—3. (Khorassar or 
Turkish.) One part powdered brick and _ t.les; 
2 parts fine sifted lime. Mix with water to the 
desired consistency, put on layers of 5 or 6 
inches in thickness, oes the courses of 
brick or stone. This mortar is used where 
great solidity is required in buildings.—4. 
(Waterproof.) Instead of slaking in the usual 
manner use a solution of copperas dissolved in 
warm water, and use only fine quartz sand. 

MOSQUITOES, Remedies for.—1. Kerosene is 
effective in getting rid of mosquitoes. Pour a 
little coal oil in rain barrels, stagnant pools, 
and wherever water has collected. A tea- 
spoonful is sufficient for a barrel of water.—2. 
To clear a room of mosquitoes, take a small 
piece of gum camphor in atin vessel and evap- 
orate it over a flame, taking care it does not ig- 
nite. A sponge dipped in camphorated spirits 
and made fast to the top of the bedstead will be 
found serviceable in the sleeping room. Decoc- 
tion of pennyroyal, applied to the exposed 
parts, will effectually keep off these trouble- 
some insects.—3, A small amount of penny- 
royal sprinkled around the room will drive 
away mosquitoes.—4. Burning a small amount 
of Persian insect powder in a room is said to be 
efficient in driving away mosquitoes.—5. (Mos- 
quito and Gnat Bites.) Carbolate of lime, 10 
gr.; water,1 dr. It is said that a weak solu- 
tion of carbolie acid—1 part in 50—used as a 
wash, will prevent their attacks. To alleviate 
the unpleasant sensation caused by the bite of 
the mosquito, various remedies have been sug- 
gested. Among them are oil of cloves, ammo- 
nia, bicarbonate of soda, chloroform, thymol 
and ordinary soap. Doctors say, we have in 
our own experience obtained more relief from 
solution of cocaine, 4 pr. ct., than from any- 
thing else.—6. (Mosquito Oil.) Oil of tar, 1 02.5 
olive oil, 1 0z.3 oil of pennyroyal, $ oz.; spirit 
of camphor, } 0z.; glycerine, $ 0z.; carbolice 
acid, 2 drm.; mix, shake well before using. 
—1. (Mosquito Tincture.) Eucalyptol, 10 parts; 
acetic ether, 5 parts; eau de cologne, 40 parts; 
tincture of insect powder (1 to 5 S. V. R), 50 
parts; mix. For sponging the skin a mixture 
of I part of this with 3 to 6 parts of water may 
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be used. The tincture is also useful for spray- 
ing in apartments; for this purpose 1 part may 
be mixed with 10 parts water, and used in a 
spray producer.—8. The pain can be alleviated 
by bathing with warm water in which honey has 


been put. The poporon is 2teaspoonfuls of 


honey toa pt. of boiling water—9. <A lotion 


made of menthol and alcohol will be found of 


great use in subduing irritation and swelling.— 
10. One dr. of pennyroyal and 1 oz. of eau de 
cologne washed over the skin often prevents 
their biting, and they are said to dislike the 
smell of scented verbena. In some seaside 
places there is a very troublesome insect, the 
sand-fly, that is so small asto be almost invisi- 
ble. This bites the ankles unmercifully, as 
well as the hands, and can be warded off by the 
remedies given above and by not wearing open- 
work poche In all cases of severe stings it 
is well to keep quiet for a day or two, havea 
very light diet, avoid wine and spirits, and take 
cooling drinks. 

MOTH, Coddling, To Exterminate.—The great- 
est enemy to our export apple is the “coddling 
moth.” But the entire crop can be made 
wormless if the orchards of ve United States 
will use the following receipts: Use Paris 

reen at the rate of 1 Ib. to 150 gal. of water. 
eigh sufficient poison for the capacity of the 
land used and make it into thin paint with a 
small quantity of water and add powdered or 
quick tons equal to the weight of the poison 
used, mixing thoroughly. , The lime takes up 
the free arsenic and 
scalding. Strain the mixture into the spray 
tank, taking care to pulverize and wash all the 
poison through the strainer. During the op- 
eration of spraying see that the liquid is agi- 
tated with sufficient frequency to prevent the 
settling of the poison. Let the first spraying 
follow within a week after the falling of the 
blossoms of either apple or pear, and follow this 
with asecond treatment just before the fruit 
turns down on the stem, or when itis from a 
quarter to half an inch in diameter. The first 
spraying reaches the eggs laid by the moth in 
the flower end of the fruit shortly after the 
falling of the blossoms, and the second the later 
eggs laid by belated moths. Do not spray 
trees when in bloom, and if a washing rain 
immediately foliows treatment repeat the ap- 
plication. 

MOTHER’S MARKS, To Remove.— Nevus, 
commonly called mother’s marks or port wine 
mark, is caused by the dilatation and increased 

rowth of the small blood vessels of the skin. 

his may be arterial, venous or capillary. In 
size nevi vary froma pin’s head to nearly the 
whole extent of the face. No patient should 
himself operate on a nevus greater in circum- 
ference than a small pea. The simplest method 
of removal is by means of a concentrated nitric 
or hydrochloric acid. A match or similar 
piece of wood should have one end bitten out 
into aform of brush; this should be dipped 
into the acid, and one large drop placed on the 
nevus, the skin around which should be thickly 


covered with lard. The acid should be brought 
into contact with the whole extent of the 


removes the danger of 
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nevus. Then, over the scab formed, may be 
laid the following paste: Carbonate of  bis- 
muth, 1 part; glycerine, 1 part; extract of bel- 
ladonna, 1 part; hydrocyanic acid, 1 part. The 
use of the acid causes a good deal of pain, but 
it is avery effectual method of removal. A 
certain amount of inflammation is sure to fol- 
low any operation on a nevus, but when the 
latter is of small extent this is seldom 
of a violent character and the formula given 
will prove a sufficient remedy. After three 
days the paste may be gently washed off 
with warm water, and the following prepar- 
ation gently but effectually Pubked wate the 
the scab, over which a thickish layer should be 
afterward placed and the whole covered by 
court plaster. Common cream, 1 part; white 
ae eos lycerine, 1 part; spermaceti, 1 
part. he scab should now be allowed to fall 
off without further interference. Another 
method of removing nevi is to keep them con- 
stantly moistened with a very dilute acid solu- 
tion. One oz. dilute nitric acid to 4 oz. water. 
Ifan operation be objected to, and the patient 
wishes to hide the deformity, the following will 
be found a harmless effectual paint. If prop- 
erly made it should dry like enamel and not 
crack; Wood charocal, 1 part; carmine, 1 
part; chalk, 10 parts; glycerine, 3 parts; flex- 
ible collodion, 8 parts; rectified spirits, 2 parts. 
The color of this may be varied by the relative 
amounts of carbon, chalk and carmine used. 
Another and a simpler method is to powder 
the nevus, say of a white color, and then apply 
a layer of flexible collodion. The nevus should 
be moistened before the powder is applied. 
MOTHS, To Exterminate. — 1. Tike equal 
arts of camphor and spirits of turpentine. 
Soak blotting paper in the mixture. Let the 
ss er dry, then lay among furs or clothing. 
. Lupulin, 1 dr.; snuff, 2 0z.; camphor, 1 02.5 
cedar sawdust, 4 0z; mix. This is to be used 
for sprinkling where the moths frequent.—3. 
Carbolic acid, gum camphor, each, 1 0z.; ben- 
zine, 1 pt.; dissolve the gum and the carbolic 
acid in the benzine. Apply by saturating a 
piece of blotting paper, or use it in form of 
spray by use of an atomizer.—4. The follow- 
ing is recommended for sprinkling among 
furs, clothes, etc., to prevent the ravages of 
moths: Patchouly herbs, 100 parts; valerian, 
50 parts: camphor, 40 parts; orris, sumbul, 
each, 50 parts; oil of patchouly, otto of roses, 
each, 1 part. The various ingredients are 
broken up as small as possible, passed through 
a wide sieve to separate the coarser picces; 
and freed from dust by a fine sieve. The oils 
are mixed with the orris root, and all the ingre- 
dients are then combined.—d. Powdered cloves, 
50 parts; powdered black pepper, 100 parts; 
powdered quassia, 100 parts; sprinkle with oil 
of cassia, oil of bergamot, each, 2 parts; cam- 
phor, 5 parts; previously dissolved in ether, 20 
parts; then mix with carbonate of ammonium, 
20 parts; powdered orris, 20 parts.—6. (Moth 
liquid.) Spirit of wine, 500 parts; naptha- 
line, 10 parts; carbolic acid, 10 parts; camphor, 
5 parts; essence of lemon, 5 parts; oils of thyme, 
lavender and savine (of each), 2 parts; this can 
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be used by sprinkling over furs, clothes, car- 
pets, furniture, ete., or, better still, by applica- 
tion by a spray producer.—7. (Moth and 
Roach Exterminator.) Benzine is said to be 
more effective than anything else for extermi- 
nating moths, roaches. ete.—8. A little alum or 
borax solution in hot water injected into the 
cracks and applied by a cloth to the wood 
work in the vicinity of these hiding places is 
usually effectual.—9. Common salt is also very 
highly recommended. — 10. (In Furniture.) 
There are two species of moths which infest 
furniture. One isa large fly of silvery white 
color; the worm of the same is shaped like a 
chestnut worm, and is familiarly known. It 
rarely infests furniture. The other is a small 
fly of a dark drab color; the worm is about } of 
an inch long, and tapering from the head to 
the tail. It was first observed by upholsterers 
about thirteen years ago. This fly penetrates 
a sofa or chair, generally between the back and 
seats of sofas, or under the seats, where the 
vacancy among the springs affords a safe re- 
treat. It may make a lodgment in one week 
after the furniture is placed in the house. If 
such should be the case, in two months the 
worm will appear; anc the continual process of 
ede dae ie in a few months increases the num- 

er to thousands. This moth has no season. 
It destroys in winter and summer alike, and is 
kept in active life by the constant heat of the 
house. We find at the same time, in the same 
piece of furniture, the fly, the worm, and the 
eggs; thus showing that they are breeding and 
destroying all the time. It does not eat pure 
curled hair, but fastens its cocoon to it, the 
elasticity of which prevents its being disturbed. 
The inside of furniture is used by it only for 
the purposes of Be pe Soca The worm when 
ready for food crawls out and destroys the cov- 
ering, if of woolen or plush material, and 
falling to the carpet, destroys it. It rarely cuts 
through plush from the inside, as it is of cotton 
back, but there are instances where the worms 
have cut up muslin on the outside back of 
sofas. There is no protection against them but 
continual care. New furniture should be re- 
moved from the walls at least twice a week in 
the spring and summer, and should be well 
whisked all round, and ee under the 
seats, to prevent the fly from lodging. This is 
an effectual preventive, and the only one 
known. — 11. Cayenne pe per. — 12. Scotch 
snuff.—13. Camphor.—14. iParpantina, and all 
other remedies for protection from the large 
moth are of little or no avail against the furni- 
ture moths.—15. Saturation with alcohol will 
not destroy them when in a piece of furniture. 
If the furniture is infested, they may be re- 
moved by taking off the muslin from under the 
seats and off the outside ends and backs, where 
they congregate most, and exposing to the air 
as much as possible. Beat well with a whisk or 
the open hand, and kill all the flies and worms 
which show themselves. This done often will 
disturb them, and may make them leave the 
furniture, in their desire to be left in quiet. 
When the furniture is free from moths and is 
to be left during the summer months without 
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attention, it may be protected by camphor 
in small bags or highly concentrated patchouly. 
The safest way is to have the furniture well 
whisked twice a week.—16. If the moths attack 
the carpet, spread a wet sheet on the carpet, 
and run a hot flat iron over it quickly; the 
steam will effectually destroy both worms and 
eggs.—17. (Pleasant Perfume and Preventive 
against.) Take of cloves, caraway seeds, nut- 
meg, mace, cinnamon and Tonquin beans, of 
each 1 oz.; then add as much Florentine orris 
root as will equal the other ingredients put to- 
gether; grind the whole well to powder, and 
then put it in little bags among your clothes. 
ete. Almost anything aromatic will keep off 
moths. The common og myrtle which grows 
so freely in swampy places, is an excellent an- 
tidote. A piece of linen, moistened with tur- 
pentine and put into the wardrobe or drawers 
for a single day, two or three times a year, is 
also a sufficient preservative against moths.— 
18. (To Keep from Sleigh Robes.) Alcohol,.1 
pt.; camphor, $ oz; dissolve. Spray with this 
iquid before storing. 

MUCILAGE, Thin, to Make.—A paste that will 
not draw engravings when pasted down on 
paper must be thin. A mixture of equal parts 
of gum tragacanth and gum Arabic forms with 
water thinner mucilage than either one alone. 

MUSK, Artificial—1 molecule of water is re- 
moved from camphor by the action of melted 
zine chloride or hoephode anhydride, and the 
products of the reaction are submitted to frac- 
tional distillation. All that passes over between 
180° and 230° C. is rectified over calcium chlo- 
ride, and is mixed with 1 volume of amylic’ 
alcohol. The solution is introduced, a little at 
a time, into 5 times its volume of sulphuric acid 
of Nordhausen and 7 volumes of sulphuric acid 
of 66°. After agitating three or four hours the 
liquid is ailited with water and neutralized 
with sodium carbonate. It is again agitated 
with amylic alcohol and the amylic solution 
separated by decantation, agitated with lead 
acetate and the yellowish supernatant fluid de- 
canted. Afterward it is evaporated by very 
gentle heat. The amorphous product thus ob- 
tained is treated with a mixture of equal parts 
of fuming nitric acid and_ sulphuric acid of 6€9 
and then thrown into cold water. The precip- 
itate, re-crystallized and puritied, has the odor 
of natural musk. 

NAILS, To Drive into Hard Wood.—Nails may 
be driven into hard wood without bending 
double if first dipped in lard or oil. 

NESSELRODE PUDDING.—Shell 1 pt. of chest- 
nuts, blanch and boil half an hour; then mash 
to a pulp, rub through a strainer and add them 
to the hot cream, made after the receipt for 
Neapolitan or Philadelphia ice-cream. hen 
partly frozen, add 1 pt. of fruit, either of the 
varieties given in the Ice Creams. Mould 
in cake or not, as you please, and serve with 
whipped cream sauce. The chestnuts are the 
distinguishing feature of this pudding. 

NETS AND SEINES.—Nets for fishing, snaring 
and gardening purposes are made of hemp, flax 
or cotton. They are extensively made by ma- 
chines, allied in construction to those by which 
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stockings are woven. The selvages of nets so 
made are subsequently strengthened by the ad- 
dition of several thicknesses of twine. Nets 
made of rope are used for naval purposes. In 
making nets there is a peculiar arrangement of 
a single thread by which meshes are formed 
and secured at each juncture by a knot, which 
prevents the enlargement or diminution of the 
meshes. In the making of a secure knot lies 
the difficulty of netting, but a little practice will 
enable the worker to overcome it. The imple- 
ments required are ivory meshes of various 
sizes and a netting needle. 

NEURALGIA, To Cure.—The most stubborn 
cases of neuralgia are apt to yield to a hot-water 
treatment. Wherever the pain is located there 
a hot-water bag should be applied. The suffer- 
ing part should be venne ie a blanket, and 
the unfortunate patient should be put to bed 
and covered with more blankets and induced to 
drink at least three cups of water as hot as the 
palate can stand. This treatment may seem 
severe, but is sure to bring relief. 

NOISE, To Keep Out.—If the sufferer will take 
a bit of spermaceti ointment of about the size 
of a pea, tie it up in a small square of fine linen 
and place it deep in the ear, working it round 
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tillit takes the shape of the orifice, leaving the 
end to hang out, not a murmur of sound can be 
heard; the atmosphere is sweet and serene, the 
nerves are quite at rest, all exasperation is sub- 
dued, and when the noise is over, or the 
necessary season of quiet has been had, the 
little plug can be removed, the murmur of 
the world allowed to return, and no harm is 
done. 

NICKEL, Solders for.—For fine or high grade 
nickel: Three parts of yellow brass, 1 part of 
sterling silver. For low grade nickel: Fifteen 
parts of yellow brass, 5 parts of sterling silver, 
4 parts of zine (pure or plate zine). Melt the 
brass and silver with borax for a flux, and add 
the zine in small pieces, stir with an iron rod, 
pour into a slab mould, and cool slowly, when 
it can be rolled thin for cutting. 

OVEN, Test for Heat of. —A French authority 
on cooking gives these rules for testing the heat 
ofan oven: Try it witha piece of white paper. 
If too hot, the paper will blacken or blaze up. 
if it becomes a light brown, it is fit for pastry; 
if it turns dark yellow, it is fit for bread and the 
heavier kinds of cake; if light yellow, the oven 
is ready for sponge-cake and the lighter kinds 
of dessert. 


‘Mute ‘ALPHABETS. 
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Tue first mute alphabet on the preceding | shown below is very rare and little used; but is 
page, is the “ Single-Hand,” and is that uni- | valuable for communication across consider- 
versally adopted in America by deaf mutes, | able distances. By the help of an opera or spy 
having been imported from France, and being | glass conversation can be carried on miles apart, 
the system in vogue for Continental Europe. | and the system made useful for secret signal- 
It is far preferable to the English “Double- | ing in warlike operations, and for many other 
Hand” system shown by its side, which is | exigencies, as well as being highly amusing at 
not much used in America, except outside mute | any time. 
circles. The “Full Length Figure” alphabet 


Full Length Figure Alphabet. 
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OATMEAL-BAGS, For the Bath.—If you want 


to make your bath Juxurious at slight expense, 
make a dozen outmeal-bags. Take 5 lbs. of oat- 
meal, ground fine, 4 ]b. of pure castile soap, re- 
duced to powder, and 1 Ib. of Italian orris-root. 
Cut a yard of cheese-cloth into bags about four 
inches square, sewing them on the machine, and 
take care not to leave any untied threads where 
a break may let the contents ooze out. Mixthe 
soap, Oatmeal and orris-root thoroughly, and 
fill the bags loosely. Sew up the opening in 
each, and lay them away to use as required. 
They are uscd as a sponge, dipped in warm 
water, making a thick, velvety lather and won- 
derfully softening the skin. 

OLIVE OIL, To Test.—It is said that the follow- 
ing test will distinguish cotton-seed oil from 
olive oil: Take pure colorless nitric acid of 
1.40 density and mix it with half the quantity 
of oil in a test-tube closed with an India rubber 
plug. After shaking it for several seconds, allow 
the tube to rest in a vertical position for five or 
six minutes. If olive oil is present the liquid is 
at first pale or colorless, changing to an ashy 
gray, with a slight yellowish hue. A_coffee- 
brown color will be seen if cotton-seed oil is 
present. The reaction is delicate enough to 
detect an adulteration of 5 per cent. of cotton- 
seed oil. 

ORANGE CAKE.—Rub thoroughly to a cream 
2 cups of sugar and 4 ofa cup of butter, adding 
3 eggs beaten separately. Squeeze the juice of 
2 large oranges into a cup, adding enough 
water to fill it. Stir this into the mixture, 
together with 34 cups of flour, 2 even teaspoon- 
fuls of cream of tartar, 1 of soda, and a little of 
the orange rind, grated. Bake in layer tins. 
For the filling, use 1 egg; yolk and white. 
Grate a little of the orange rind into this and 
the juice of }an orange, adding sugar enough 
to thicken. 

ORANGES, Good, to Select.—There are over 
30 varietiesof sweet oranges, not to mention the 
natural stock, which is a larger and handsomer 
fruit than the sweet orange, and it is excellent 
for orangeade and marmalade, but, being very 
sour, is seldom 1 hy North. The medium 
sizes are apt to be the choicest, and probably 
the very sweetest orange that is marketed is the 
rusty-coated and rather ill-looking ‘orange, 
which might be considered inferior by an ama- 
teur. The way to detect oranges is to “heft” 
them in your hands; pick out the thin-skinned 
heavy fruit, and you will be all right. The 
light-weight fruit is apt to be juiceless, a con- 
dition caused either by aslight freezing while 
onthe tree, or more probably by the poverty 
ofthe soilin which it grew. All this applies 
to the sweet oranges. The “kid glove” oranges 
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but by electricity, using a tube made by Sie- 
mens for the silent discharge. This tubeshould 
be an inch in diameter and a foot long, being 
operated with four Bunsen cells andan induction 
coilthat would give a spark nearly an inch long 
when the battery isin good order. The ozone 
tube is connected with a chloride of calcium 
cylinder charged with eight inches of coarsely 
powdered chloride of calcium, between plugs of 
glass-wool. The air to be ozonized has to pass 
through this tube, which filters and dries it suffi- 
ciently—the former being of importance for the 
purity of the ozone, the latter for the quantity. 
The ozone thus prepared, when conducted into 
water recently distilled over permanganate of 
potash and then made slightly alkaline, shows 
no trace of nitric or nitrous acid. 

PAINT.—1. (Durablv.) A fire-proof and water- 
proof substitute for paint for use in boiler and 
engine rooms consists of 6 qts. of freshly slaked 
lime, well sifted, to which is added 1 qt. of rock 
salt and a gal. of water, the mixture being then 
well boiled and skimmed clean. To 5 gal. of 
this mixture are added 1 Jb. of alum, 4 1b. of 
copperas (stirred in slowly), $ 1b. of potash and 
4 qts. of fine sand or hard-wood ashes, well 
sifted. To this may be added any coloring de- 
sired. Itissaid to be as durable as slate, and 
to be especially applicable to brickwork and 
similar surfaces.—2. (Luminous.) Nearly every- 
ene has heard of luminous paint—the sulphide 
of calcium—but it is probable that compara- 
tively few persons know much about the be- 
havior of this interesting compound. When of 
good quality itis quite white, as seen by re- 
flected light, but the light that is emitted by it 
in the dark, immediately after exposure to the 
direct rays of the sun, is quite blue, and the 
emitted light is of a lavender hue directly after 
subjection to the action of ordinary diffused 
daylight. Both of these colors, however, in a 
dark room rapidly fade into a white light that 
is more luminous. A greater luminosity is 
produced by a short and near exposure to an 
ordinary artificial light, or by being placed 
near a window, about sunset on a rainy day. 
The direct rays of a bright, full moon, falling 
on it for several minutes, have very little effect, 
making it barely visible in a darkroom, After 
ten seconds’ exposure to good, diffused day- 
light, which is as effective as an exposure of ten 
hours, this substance will give out considerable 
light for ten or twelve hours, and its luminosity 
will not entirely disappear ia less than thirty 
hours. This great difference in the time re- 
quired for the absorption and emission of light 
is quite remarkable, and it makes it seem as if 
the light emitted were many times greater than 
that absorbed.—3. (Marine.) A Scotchinventor 


are grown in Florida from two stocks brought, | recently brought to notice a new and valuable 


respectively, from China and Tangiers. Hence 
they are called Mandarin and Tangarine oran- 
ges. Both are small; the skin is loose and 
easily removed, and the sections fall apart, so 
readily that a lady can eat one without soiling 
her gloves, hence the name. 

OZONIZED AIR, To Obtaln.—The ozone is not 


prepared by chemical means—as ozone contains 


marine paint, the object of the article being a 
capacity of application in a cold state to the 
cepeanael and various other parts of ships or ” 
other craft, the effect being that of quick-drying, 
anti-fouling zine and tallow paint. For the ac- 
complishment of this purpose a composition 
has been devised, consisting of 40 per cent. of 
oxide of zine, 12 per cent. of linseed oil, 28 per 


many impurities when prepared in this way—' cent. of tallow and 20 per cent. of thinnings— 
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the latter substances being composed of 60 per 
cent. of shale naptha, benzoline, or other simi- 
lar spirits, 80 per cent. of gum dammar and 10 
per cent. of rosin; these proportions are alter- 
able to suit different waters and conditions.— 
4. es Stoves.) Paint the stove with paint 
made of powdered black lead and linseed oil, 
and polish in the ordinary way when dry. It 
may be left out in all kinds of weather without 
injury to the polish. 

PAINT, To Remove.—1l. Scraping or burning 
it off is extremely laborious, and too slow for 
general purposes. A more thorough and expe- 
ditious way is by chemical process, using for 
that purpose a solution of soda and quicklime 
in equal proportions. The solution may be 
made as follows: The soda is dissolved in water, 
the lime is then added, and the solution is ap- 
plied with a brush to the old paint. A few 
moments are sufficient to remove the coats of 
paint, which may be washed off with hot water. 
The oldest paint may be removed by a paste of 
the soda and quicklime. The wood should be 
afterward washed with vinegar or an acid solu- 
tion before repainting, to remove all traces of 
the alkalii—2. Wet the place with naptha, re- 
peating as often as is required; but frequently 


one application will dissolve the paint. As soon 
as it is softened rub the surface clean. Chloro- 


form, mixed with a small quantity of spirit 
ammonia, composed of strong ammoniac, has 
been employed very successfully to remove 
the stains of dry paint from wood, silk, and 
other substances.—3. (From Floors.) Take 1 
lb. American pearlash; 3 1b. quick stone lime; 
slake the lime in water, then add the pearlash, 
and make the whole about the consistence of 
paint. Lay the mixture over the whole body 
of the work which is required to be cleaned, 
with an old brush; let it remain for 12 or 14 
hours, when the paint can be easily scraped off. 
—4, (From Wearing Apparel.) Take fresh 
paint out of wearing apparel by rubbing with 
gasoline—5. (Vo Soften Putty and Remove 
Old Paint.) Take 3 1b. of quick stone lime, slake 
the lime in water, and then add 1 1b. of Ameri- 
ean pearlash. Apply this to both sides of the 
glass, and let it remain for 12 hours, when the 
putty will be softened, and the glass may be 
taken out without being broken. To destroy 
paint apply it to the whole body of the a 
which is required to be cleaned; use an old 
brush, as it will spoil a new one; let it remain 
‘about 12 or fourteen hours and then the paint 
may be easily scraped off—6. To remove 

aint from old doors, ete., and to soften putty 
in window frames, so that the glass may be 
taken out without breakage or cutting, take 1 
lb. of pearlash and 38 lb. of quick lime; slake 
the lime in water, and then add the pearlash, 
and make the whole about the consistence of 
paint. Apply it to both sides of the glass, and 
let it remain for 12 hours, when the putty will 
be so softened that the glass may be taken out 
of the frame without being cut and with the 
greatest facility. To destroy paint, lay the 
above over the whole body of the work which 
is required to be cleaned, using an old brush 
(as it will spoil a new one); let it remain for 12 
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or 14 hours, when the paint can be easily 
scraped off. 

PAINT BRUSHES, To Clean.—1. When a paine 
brush is stiff and hard through drying with 
paint on it, put some turpentine in a shallow 
dish and set on fire. Letit burn for a minute 
until hot, then smother the flame and work the 
pencil in the fingers, dipping it frequently into 
hot spirits. Rinse all paint brushes, pencils, 
ete., in turpentine, grease with a mixture of 
sweet oil and tallow, to prevent them from dry- 
ing hard, and put them away in a closed box. 
—2. To soften Peiches that have become hard, 
soak them 24 hours in raw linseed oil, and rinse 
them out in hot turpentine, repeating the pro- 
cess until clean; or wash them in hot soda and 
water and soft soap. 

PAINTINGS, Old, to Line.—1. Take a piece 

of unbleached calico, stretch on a frame and 
size it with weak size. When dry, take } oz. 
spirits of turpentine, 1 dr. camphor; dissolve 
it in 4 0z. cold-drawn linseed oil, 2 oz. white 
lead, stiff ground do umber, 4 oz. finely washed 
and dried whiting. Mix all together; apply to 
the calico well, rubbing it in; after the second 
coat, pumice. Give the picture a coat, and 
pumice that; then coat both, and put them to- 
gether upon a level board, face down, upon 
brown paper well sized. Well press, and rub 
the air out, to bring them in contact, and ina 
few days it may be tacked upon a frame.—2. 
Make a temporary stretcher; let it measure in- 
side a little larger than the outside of the 
picture to be lined; on it stretch unbleached 
calico; trim the picture square, cutting off all 
old nails and ragged edges. Oil a piece of 
ie ae the size of picture with linseed oil, and 
ay it on a flat surface; lay the picture face 
down on the oiled paper, and coat 1t with glue 
or paste until there is sufficient to make it 
stick; then lay the unbleached calico on, rub 
well with the flat of the hand and iron it with 
flat iron till dry; take care to put a piece of pa- 
per between the calico and the iron, or it may 
stick. Be sure the iron is not too hot, and if it 
is a large picture, have two irons, one getting 
hot while the other is in use. When the pic- 
ture is dry, it is ready for putting on the new 
stretcher, which should be one with two cross- 
bars. 

PAINTINGS, To Preserve.— 1. Many paint- 
ings suffer premature decay from the attacks 
of a species of acarus, or mite. To prevent 
this, add a little creosote dissolved in brandy or 
vinegar, or afew grains each of corrosive sub- 
limate and sal ammoniac dissolved in a little 
water, to the paste and glue used to line the 
picture, as mall as add a few drops of pure cre- 
osote, or of an alcoholic or ethereal solution of 
corrosive sublimate, to the varnish, when any 
is to be applied. Ifthe destruction has already 
commenced, the painting should be at once 
sarefully cleaned and re-lined, observing to em- 
ploy one or other of the remedies mentioned. 
—2. The most appropriate and safe situation 
to keep paintings, is where there is a pure and 
moderately dry atmosphere. To protect pic- 
tures from the effects of damp, dip the canvas 
into a solution of silicate of potash, and after- 
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wards dry, previous to its being used. Impure 
air abounds in carbonic acid and sulphuretted 
hydrogen. It is the presence of the last in the 
air that blackens the lights, and causes most of 
the middle tints and shades to fade; exposure 
to damp produces moldiness and decay of the 
canvas. For this reason paintings should not 
be kept in the churches, nor suspended against 
heavy walls, especially in badly ventilated build- 
ings. Excess of light acts injuriously on paint- 
ings, since it bleaches some colors and darkens 
others. —3. Pictures that have commenced to 
seale or crack may be preserved as follows: 
Mix equal parts of linseed oil and methylated 
chloroform, which pour over the painting if 
the colors are too brittle to bear the friction of 
a soft brush. After remaining on the painting 
a day or two, excess of oil may be removed by 
a piece of cotton wool or asoft brush, a fresh 
portion of the preservative applied, and the 
excess removed as before. The process must 
be repeated until the colors are firmly fixed, 
when the painting will bear friction, and may 
be submitted to the cleaning process or var- 
nished. It is advisable to remove as much of 
the dirt as possible from the picture, by wash- 
ing with soft water previous to the application 
of the fixing agent. The mixture will not re- 
store the cracks in a painting, but simply fix 
the colors, and render the ‘eae g elastic. A 
mixture of 1 part of methylated chloroform, 
and 2 of linseed oil, is used for reviving the 
colors of paintings. A small portion is rubbed 
over the pictures after washing, with cotton 
wool, and on the following day the puinting is 
wiped with a soft silk handkerchief. Oil and 
chloloform, when used in the proportion given, 
possess the property of restoring faded colors, 
and developing colors which have perished, to 
the eye, by age. 

PAINTINGS, To Take Indentations from.—Sub- 
ject the picture to pressure after being thor- 
oughly wetted, after which it should be left to 
dry in some cool place. 

PAPER, Blotting, for Removing Ink Stains.— 
Pass ordinary blotting paper or card through 
a concentrated solution of oxalic acid. Care 
must be taken that no crystals appear, which 
would injure the porosity of the paper. This 
will dry a blot and bleach the remainder of it. 

PAPER, Luminous.—1. Prepared by adding 
phosphorescent powder and gelatine to the 
pulp. The proportions are: 10 parts water, 40 
parts paper pulp, 20 parts phosphorescent 
powder (preferably slaked 24 hours), 1 part 
gelatine, 1 part saturated solution potash bi- 
chromate. This is waterproof.—2. 40 parts of 
paper pulp, 10 parts of water, 1 part of gela- 
tine and 1 part of bichromate of potash, with 
10 parts of ome penn owder, will make 
a paper which will shine in the dark, and which 
will be suitable for labels, signs, etc. 

PAPER, To Remove Grease from.— Burnt 
Roche-alum and flour of brimstone, an equal 

uantity of each, reduce to a fine powder; wet 
the paper a little, a a small quantity over the 
greased place, and the grease will disappear. 
—2. Cover the stained paper with a sheet of 
blotting paper and pass an iron over it several 


times. When the paper is warmed, dip a 
small brush in the essential oil of well rectified 
spirits of turpentine heated almost to boiling 
point, and pass it gently over both sides of the 
paper, which must be kept warm. Repeat as 
many times as the quantity of grease in the 
paper or the thickness of the paper may render 
necsssary. When the grease is removed, dip 
another brush in highly rectified spirits of 
wine, and draw it over the place and around 
the edges, to remove the border that would 
present astain.—3. (See Wall Paper, To Remove 
Grease from, 1, in HousEHOLD CLEANING.) 

PAPER, Safety.—1. Paper having passed 
through a solution of glue with 5 per cent. 
potassium cyanate and antimony sulphide, is 
immersed in a dilute solution of magnesium or 
copper sulphate, and dried. Nothing written 
on this with ink prepared from galls and iron 
salts, can be destroyed by acids, ete., nor by 
erasing.—2. Paper may be prepared for bank 
checks and other documents so that any writ- 
ing in ink once made thereon cannot be altered 
without leaving plainly visible marks, by pass- 
ing the sheets through a solution composed of 
0.015 gr. gallic acid to 1 gill distilled water. 

PAPER, Smoothing Wrinkled.—Lay the paper 
face down on a sheet of unsized white paper; 
cover with another sheet of same, slightly 
damped, and iron with a warm flat iron. 

PAPER, To Split.—1. Get a piece of plate 

lass and place on it a sheet of paper; let the 
atter be soaked. With care and dexterity the 
sheet can be split by the top surface being re- 
moved.—2. Paste a piece of cloth or strong 
bauer to each side of the sheet to be split; when 

ry, i the two pieces asunder, when part of 
the sheet will be found to have adhered to one 
and part to the other; soften the paste in water 
and remove from the cloth. 

PAPER, To Water-Proof.—1. Add a little 
acetic acid to a weak solution of carpenter’s 
glue; dissolve a small quantity of bichromate 
of potash in distilled water, and mix both to- 
gether. The sheets of paper are drawn separ- 
ately through the solution, and hung up to 
dry.—2. By plunging a sheet of paper into an 
ammoniacal solution of copper fr an instant, 
then passing it between the cylinders and dry- 
ing it, it is rendered impermeable to water, and 
may be boiled without disintegrating.—3. (See 
Luminous. 

PAPER, To Whiten.—1. Printed paper, stained 
or discolored, may be whitened by wetting it 
with pure clean water, then plunging it into a 
dilute solution of chloride of lime, passing it 
through water soured with hydrochloric acid, 
and then through pure water until every trace 
of acid is removed. This process may be im- 
proved by dipping into a weak solution of 
some antichlor, and washing before finally dry- 
ing.—2. Expose the article, previously moist- 
ened, to the fumes of burning sulphur; then 

ass it through a vessel of pure water. 

PAPIER-MACHE. — Formed of cuttings of 
white or brown paper boiled in water and 
beaten to a paste in a mortar; then mixed with 
a solution of gum Arabic in size, to give 
tenacity. It is variously manufactured by be- 
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ing pressed into oiled molds; afterwards dried, 
covered with a mixture of size and lamp-black 
und varnished. 

PASTES.—1. (Jmpervious.) Soak ordinary 
glue in water until it softens; remove it before 
it has lost its original shape, and dissolve in or- 
dinary linseed oil on a gentle fire until it ac- 
quires the consistency of a jelly. . This paste 
may now be used for all kinds of substances, as, 
besides strength and hardness, it possesses also 
the advantage of resisting the action of water. 
—2, (For Photographs.) Cooking gelatine, 1 
0z.3 alcohol, 95 pr. ct., 10 0z.; glycerine, $ to 1 
oz.3; soak gelatine in cold water for an hour or 
more, take out and drain off all the water which 
will go, add to alcohol in wide-mouthed bottle. 
Add 4 to 1 oz. glycerine, according rs gelatine 
is of a hard or soft kind. Put bottle in hot 
water, with occasional shaking, until gelatine is 
quite dissolved. Will keep indefinitely, and 
has only to be heated when wanted for use.—3. 
(Nelson’s No. 1.) Gelatine, 4 0z.; water, 16 0z.; 
glycerine, 1 0z.; alcohol, 5 0z.; dissolve the gela- 
tine in the water, then add the glycerine, and 
lastly the aleohol.—4. (Permanent.) Arrowroot, 
10 parts; water, 100 parts; gelatine, 1 parts al- 
cohol, 10 parts; soak the gelatine in the water, 
add the arrowroot, which has first been thor- 
oughly mixed with a small quantity of the 
water, and boil four or five minutes. After 
cooling add the alcohol and a few drops of 
carbolic acid or oil of cloves.—5. (For Paper 
Labels.) It is said that the following prepara- 
tion is very useful for making a first-class muci- 
lage for gumming large sheets of paper, which 
may be kept on Fad ready for use; when wet 
they will stick well on glass: Starch, 2 dr.; 
white sugar, 1 0z.; gum Arabic, 2 dr.; to be 
boiled with a sufficient quantity of water.—6. 
Best Bermuda arrowroot, 1} 0z.; sheet gelatine 
or best Russian glue, 80 gr.; water, 15 0z.; me- 
thylated spirit, 1 0z.; put the arrowroot into a 
small pan, add 1 oz. water and mix it thoroughly 
up with a spoon, or the ordinary mounting 
brush, until it is like thick cream; then add 14 oz. 
water and the gelatine broken into small frag- 
ments. Boil for four or five minutes, set it aside 
until partially cold, then add the methylated 
spirit and 6 drops a ao carbolic acid. Be 
very particular to add the spirit in a gentle 
stream, stirring rapidly all the time. Keep it 
in a corked stock bottle and take out as much 
as may be required for the time and work it up 
nicely with the brush.—7. (Starch Paste.) 
Pour cold water on good laundry starch to 
barely moisten it. Then stir in cold water 
until proper consistency is reached. Squeeze 
through canvas if not free from lumps. Starch 
paste should be freshly made for each batch of 
prints.—8. Allow four parts by weight of hard 
aay to soften in 15 parts of water for several 
ours, and then moderately heat until the solu- 
tion is quite clear, when 65 parts of boiling 
water should be added while stirring. Stir in 
another vessel 30 parts starch paste with 20 
parts cold water, so that a thin milky fluid is 
obtained without lumps. Into this the boiling 
gelatine solution should be poured while con- 
stantly stirring and the whole kept at a boiling 
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temperature. When cool add to the whole 10 
drops carbolie acid to prevent souring. This 
makes a very tenacious paste.—9. (Casein Mu- 
cilage.) Heat milk with a little tartaric acid, 
whereby casein is separated. Treat the latter 
while still moist with a solution of 6 parts borax 
to 100 parts water and warm gently while stir- 
ring, which will cause the casein to be dissolved. 
Of the borax solution enough should be used to 
leave only a little undissolved casein behind. 
—10. (Good Mounting Paste.) Add to 250. 
cm. concentrated gum solution, 2 parts gum to 
5 parts water, a solution of 1 grm. sulphate 
alumina in 20 ec. cm. water. Alum doesnot an- 
swer the purpose as well. The addition of the 
sulphate is effective, in that this gum is not so 
readily softened by moisture, and besides, wood 
can be fastened to wood by means of it. Its 
adhesive qualities are, in general, greater than 
those of pure gum Arabic.—ll. Glue, 8 0z.; 
water, 8 0z.; nitric acid, 2} 0z.; dissolve the glue 
in the water by immersing vessel containing 
same in hot water. When solution is effected, 
add the acid. Effervescence will take place 
with the evolution of orange nitrous fumes. 
Now cool. It should be kept in a well stop- 
pane bottle, and will remain permanently 
iquid. 
PASTILS, Mouth.—1. They are largely used 
LS Rogie Sy and persons with impure breath. 
he gilding or silvering is effected in the way 
usually adopted for pills, viz.: A leaf or two of 
gold or silver is placed in a gallipot; on this an 
appropriate number of pills or pastils, and then 
another leaf of the metal. The mouth of the 
gallipot is next covered with a piece of smooth 
Sages Vigne! and on this the palm of the hand 
is placed, when a sudden and rapid circular mo- 
tion is given to the whole for a second or two. 
Another method is to shake them, in a similar 
manner, With a little gold dust or silver dust. 
When pills are gilded or silvered immediatel 
after being prepared, they are usually suffi- 
ciently moist or sticky to cause the leaf or dust 
to adhere; but should they be otherwise, they 
should be previously breathed on, or placed in 
damp air for a few minutes, or rubbed between 
the fingers or the palms of the hands, very 
slightly moistened with thin mucilage, so as to 
render them somewhat sticky, but not wet. 
Mouth pastils are preferably not coated until 
they are dry and hard, and hence generally re- 
quire one or other of these modes of’ treat- 
ment. The products of the following formulsz 
are among those most highly esteemed:—2. 
Take of soft extract of licorice, 8 0z.;catechu, in 
fine powder, 1 0z.; white sugar, 1 0z.; gum trag- 
acanth, 4 0z.; oil of cloves, 1 fl. drm.; oil of cas- 
sia, 4 fl. drm.; oil of nutmeg, essence of amber- 
gris (royale), of each 12 drops; mix as before 
explained; beat the mixture to a firm uniform 
mass with eau de rose, or eau de fleurs d’oran- 
es, q. s., and form it into 1 gr. or 2 gr. pills. 
astly, when dry, silver them. The stock of 
them should be kept in bottles or tin canisters, 
and only asufficient number of boxes for pres- 
ent sale filled at once.—3. Take of fresh roasted 
coffee in fine powder, 1} 02.; chocolate, do., 1} 
oz.; white sugar, do., 14 0z.; vanilla, do., 1 0z.; 
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charcoal, (recent), do., 1 0z.; mucilage of traga- 
canth, to mix q.s. The preceding, sucked ad 
libitum, are used to sweeten and perfume the 
breath; the last also acts by chemically de- 
odorizing it. They are great favorites in the 
fashionable world among smokers.—4. Take 
of chloride of lime, good dry, 1 dr.; white sugar, 
powdered, 8 0z.; gum tragacanth, do., 1 02; 
mix; add of oil of cloves or peppermint, $ fl. dr.; 
mix thoroughly and beat up the mass with rose 
water. This acts chemically as a disinfectant, 
deodorizer and bleacher, but should be only 
occasionally and sparingly used, as the chloride 
in them attacks the enamel of the teeth. One 
ata time is sufficient. The saliva should not 
be swallowed, and the mouth should be rinsed 
with water soon afterward. 

PATENT LEATHER SHOES, Care of.—Patent 
leather is very delicate, especially when new, 
and in cold weather a very slight pressure will 
crack it, so that before puns on shoes of this 
leather they should be placed before the fire, not 
too close, for a short time, in order to make the 
leather pliant. Patent leather shoes should be 
rubbed to the shape of the foot with the hand 
and they will not then be so liable to wrinkle 
and crack when wearing. When they are get- 
ting dull and losing their gloss rub white of egg 
on them. 

PARCHMENT, Paper.—l. To convert paper 
into vegetable parchment, immerse it a few 
seconds in a cold mixture of 1 volume of water 
and 2 volumes sulphuric acid; wash out rapidly 
by plunging into a quantity of cold water; then 
immerse it in water to which a small quantity 
of ammonia has been added; attach it to a frame 
while wet, or dry under a press, to keep it from 
contracting. Paper thus prepared is transpa- 
rent, and can be used for copying by tracing, 
and asa substitute for parchment from sheep 
skin for diplomas, etc.—2. Immerse any paper 
of even fibre in a concentrated solution of chlor- 
ide of zine. 


PARCHMENT, To Remove Wrinkles from.—| 


Place the document, face down, upon a clean 

iece of blotting paper; beat to a froth, with a 
bw drops of clove oil, the whites of several 
fresh eggs, and spread this over the back of 
the sheet with the fingers, and rub in until 
the parchment becomes soft; then agar out 
smoothly, cover with a piece of oiled silk, put 
on it a piece of smooth board with a weight, 
and place in a cool place 24 hours; then remove 
board and silk and lay on a piece of fine linen 
cloth; and press with a hot iron until all wrin- 
kles disappear. 

PEACH DUMPLINGS.—Boil eight large po- 
tatoes. When done drain and stand on the 
back of the range until they are thoroughly 
dry. Then beat with a silver fork until they 
are very light; then add } pt. of warm milk, 1 
oz. of butter and saltspoonful of salt, and beat 
until the butter is melted and all the ingre- 
dients are well mixed together. Add enough 
flour to make a dough. Knead well and roll 
out ona well-floured pastry board. Lay asaucer 
on the dough and cut around it, using the 
dough about 4 in. thick. Pare and cut in 
halves 1 doz. peachez:. Remove the stones and 
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place the halves together. Place a peach in 
each round of dough and tie in pieces of well- 
floured cloth. Put into boiling water and boil 
for half an hour, watching carefully that the 
water boils constantly, otherwise the dumplings 
will be heavy. If you use a steamer, which is 
much better than boiling, knit rounds of white 
knitting cotton about the size of a saucer; put 
astring around the top and tie. Serve with 
rich cream or with hard sauce, made by cream- 
ing together 4 Ib. of pulverized sugar with 
2 oz. of butter, the weil-beaten white of 
an egg and atablespoonful of sherry wine, or 
you can use a ing rues of vanilla, if you 
prefer it. Grate a little nutmeg over it, and 
standin a cold place (on ice if possible) for 
an hour before using. 

PEARS, Desserts Made with.—1. Pears are a 
fruit easily prepared for winter use, and they 
are a general favorite at the table in whatever 
form they may appear. The pear, combined 
with other fruit, makes an attractive center- 
piece. The golden Bartlett pear, the purple 
are the blushing peach and the pale green 

Niagara grapes, encircled by a vine or blossoms 
form a handsome combination.—2. <A ripe, 
highly flavored pear may be peeled and sliced 
thin, as you would a peach, sprinkled with « 
little powdered sugar, and then covered with 
whipped cream. So served it makes an appe- 
tizing dish. Pears are also delicious when baked 
or stewed and served with rich cream poured 
over them.—3. One way of baking pears js 
thus: Wash the fruit, cut them into halves, and 
remove the cores. Lay the pieces in a porce- 
lain or earthenware dish, arranging them in 
layers close together, and sprinkle each layer 
with sugar and just a suspicion of powdered 
cinnamon. Fill the dish to the top and pour 
over the whole a teacup of water. Cover the 
dish with an earthen plate and put the dish 
upon a grate in aslow oven and letit bake three 
or four hours, or the pears may remain in an 
oven with aslow fire all night, to be served for 
breakfast. An old-fashioned but good method 
is to sweeten baked pears with part molasses 
and part sugar.—4. For a compote of pears use 
firm fruit, not too ripe. Wash the pears, cut 
them into halves lengthwise, and carefully take 
out the core. Make asyrup in the proportion 
of 2 cups of sugar to 1 cup of water. Witen the 
syrup is pone put in the pieces of pears and 
cook them until tender. Take them out with a 
skimmer and arrange them in a pyramid form, 
the stem end up, on a pretty dish. Slice an 
unpeeled lemon very thin and put it into the 
syrup. Let the ta cook until it will be 
thick when cold, put the lemon slices over the 
fruit, and pour the syrup over the whole by the 
spoonful when a little cool, so that it will 
not all run to the bottom of the dish. Place 
the compote where it will become perfectly 
cold before serving.—5. An excellent way to 
serve pears in a pudding is thus: Wash and re- 
move the cores and stems. Put them on a 
plate, place them in asteamer and cover them 
until they are tender, but not soft enough to 
lose their shape. Carefully lift the pears out 
and fill the space left by the core with smal! 
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bits of preserved ginger and syrup. Arrange 
the fruit on a plate that can be put into the oven. 
Sift some hear sugar over them, and 
squeeze a little lemon juice over the whole. 
Cover the fruit with a thick meringue. Put 
the plate into a moderate oven and let it remain 
until the meringue is a delicate brown. This is 
a very palatable and wholesome dessert.—6. 
Pears may be made into a pudding with tapioca 
like peaches or apples, and with equally good 
results. Soak 1 cupful of tapioca over night in 
water enough to just cover the tapioca when it 
swells. In the morning add 4 of a cup of sugar, 
a pinch of salt, the grated yellow rind of a 
lemon and half the juice. Peel and cut into 
halves ripe pears and take out the cores. Half 
fill a baking dish with the pears; pour the 
soaked tapioca mixture over them and bake 
until the pears are done. Serve this pudding 
partly cold with sweetened cream. If lemon 
flavoring is not desired, some pieces of cinna- 
mon may be stuck in the tapioca; remove them 
before sending the dish to the table. 

PENCILS, Black Lead.—The easiest way of 
producing, not only black lead, but all sorts of 
pencils, is by the following process: Take white 
or pipe clay; put it into a tub of clean water; 
soak 12 hours; then agitate until it resembles 
milk; let it rest 2 or 8 minutes and pour off the 
supernatant milky liquor into a second vessel; 
allow it to settle, pour off the clear and dry the 
residue on a filter; then add black lead sufticient. 
Powder it and calcine it at a white heat ina 
loosely covered crucible; cool, and carefully re- 
pulverize; then add prepared clay and prepared 
plumbago, equal parts; water to mix; make 
them into a paste and put into oiled molds of 
the size required; dry gradually, and apply 
sufficient heat to give the required hardness; 
then take carefully from the molds and place in 
the grooves of the cedar. The more clay and 
heat employed, the harder the crayon. The 
shade of bias may be varied in the same way. 
Each mold must be made of 4 pieces of wood 
nicely fitted together. 

PENCILS, Copying.—1l. Pencils made to pro- 
duce marks from which copies can be obtained 
in an ordinary copying press, have usually the 
disadvantage that the oolor fades soon. This 
may be overcome by preparing the pencils as 
follows: 10 lbs. best logwood boiled repeatedly 
with 100 lbs. of water, and the decoction evap- 
orated to 100 lbs.; heat the liquid to the boiling 
point, and add small quantities of the nitrate of 
oxide of chromium till the bronze-colored He 
cipitate formed at first is redissolved in a deep 
dark blue color. Now evaporate tothe con- 
sistency of asyrup and add fine levigated fat 
clay, 1 part for every 3 or 3} parts of the ex- 
tract. To form a mass to manipulate, add a 
little mucilage of gum tragacanth. The quan- 
tity of nitrate of chromium must be in the right 
proportion to the extract; a surplus prevents 
easy writing, and a deficiency prevents easy sol- 
ubility of the mass for copying. No other salt 
of chromium will answer. The nitrate is ise 
pared as follows: 20 Ibs. chromealum, dissolved 
in 200 Ibs. boiling water. To the solution grad- 
ually adda solution of carbonate of sodium of 
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the same strength, till the hydrated oxide of 
chromium has been precipitated. After sub- 
sidence of the precipitate, the supernatant liquid 
is decanted and the precipitate washed with 
distilled water till the filtrate does not contain 
any traces of sulphate of potassium and sodium, 
as may be shown by the addition of a little so- 
lution of chloride of barium. To the precipi- 
tate collected on the filter successively add 
small portions of heated pure nitric acid, pre- 
viously diluted by its own volume of distilled 
water, in such quantity that, on boiling, asmall 
quantity of the hydrated oxide remains undis- 
solved. The writing furnished by these pen- 
cils is transferable; it is of a penetrating black 
color. Alknlies and acids have no effect on the 
ink.—2. Faber’s pencil for copying writing or 
designs is made of different degrees of hardness, 
combining the advantages of the best lead pen- 
cils. Four kinds are manufactured: No. 1, very 
soft, composed of 50 parts of aniline, 87.5 graph- 
ite, and 12.5 kaolin; No. 2, soft, 46 parts aniline, 
34 graphite, and 24 kaolin; No. 3, hard, 80 
parts aniline, 80 graphite, and 40 kaolin; No. 4, 
very hard, 25 parts aniline, 25 graphite, and 50 
kaolin. These materials are pounded and mixed 
with great care, and afterwards made into a 
aste with cold water. After the paste has 
een well worked, it is passed through a wire 
screen, which divides it into strips of suitable 
dimensions. These are dried in an ordinary 
room, and afterwards fitted and glued into 
wooden cases like common lead pencils. 

PENCILS, Indelible.-—1. Buy a genuine Fa- 
ber, No. 1; prepare the label (cedar is the best 
material), and on the part you wish to write, 
rub a little linseed oil and write before it gets 
dry. This writing will remain indelible for 
years. If a little Japan varnish is added to 
the oil, it is better. A little white lead might 
be used in the oil, but is not absolutely 
necessary.—2. Reduce nitrate of silver to an 
impalpable powder, add just enough lamp- 
black to give it a black color and enough 
of a thick solution of gum Arabic in hot water 
to make the powder coherent. Rub these in- 
gredients well together, form into thin sticks 
and dry.—3. Kaolin, 8 parts; finely powdered 
manganese dioxide, 2 parts; silver nitrate, 3 
parts; mix and knead intimately with 5 parts 
distilled water, then dry the mass and inclose it 
in wood.—4, Mix 4 parts powdered pyrolusite 
with 16 parts of thoroughly dried alumina. 
Add to this a solution OE6 patis nitrate of sil- 
ver in 10 parts distilled water. Rub and knead 
the mass thoroughly. Pencils are formed from 
this and dried. cod for marking linen. 

PENCILS, Slate.—These are made either by 
cutting slate into thin sticks and rounding them, 
or by cutting them into fine square slips, and 
encasing them in wood as black lead pencils, 
ete. 

PENCIL WRITING, To Fix.—Pencil writing 
may be fixed almost as indelibly as ink, by 
passing the moistened tongue over it. Even 
breathing slowly over the lines after writing, 
renders them less liable to erasure. Brushing: 
the writing or a drawing with skim milk, will 
also act in the same manner. 
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FOR FINDING THE DAY OF THE WEEK CORRESPONDING TO ANY DATE OF THE CHRISTIAN ERA, 


TO A. D. 2099. 


Explanation of Old and New Style. B. 

Old Style to be used in general history up to the 4th of October, CENTURIES. 
1582. In English history up to the 2d September, 1752. Al- Old 0 1 23 456 
ways in Russia and in countries following the Greek Church. Styl 7 8 910111213 
Rule: Find in A the current year of the century, then in B or 14151617181920 
on the same line and under the Century will be found the num- ‘ys oS 
ber of the Calendar of that year. In leap years, before the 29th New § | 1516 
of February, take the day next preceding that found by the Rule. Style. \ 17] [18) [1920 

Examples : A... 
Current Year of the Century. No. of Calendar. 
Be) Se 2112713288 gsigsioa| 2! sl 4| 5\ 6 7 1 
5.2 2.4 ee — 

= 11/1622; (8339 8995) 1) 2) 8) 4 5 6 7 
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ae 1218 [2935 40 859196) 6| 7| 1) 2 3 4) 5 
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dence, 1776July 4 /3 Thurs. || | 13/19. 243 41 86) (97) 5) 6 7 1) 2 8 4 
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aterloo,1815)June185 |Sunday. 
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gan to : 2026) |874348 54 98/99) 3) 4, 5, 6| 7, 1) 2 
reign, 1837)June'20\5 |'Tuesd. | | 

1, {Th (Fr Sa Su (M |\Tuj;W | 7, {Th {Fr Sa Su (M Tu J, [Th Fr [Sa [Su |M |Tu}]W 

2, |W |Th [Fr |Sa |Su |M |Tu|| 2, |W /Th/Fr |Sa [Su [M |Tuj| 2, [W |Th|Fr |Sa |Su [M /Tu 

3, [Tu |W |Th |Fr Sa [Su |M | 3, [Tu|W /Th Fr |Sa |Su M || 3, [Tu|W /Th/Fr |Sa [Su |M 

4,|M Tu|W |Th/Fr |Sa |Su | 4, |M /Tul/W /Th [Fr |Sa Su | 4 |M |Tu/W /Th/|Fr [Sa |Su 

5, Su |M |Tu/W /Th|Fr [Sa | 5, Su |M /Tu/W /Th|Fr |Sa || 4, Su |(M |Tu/W |Th /Fr [Sa 

6, (Sa Su [M |Tu/W /ThiFr | 6, Sa Su (M |Tu/W |Th/Fr || 6, Sa [Su |M |Tu/W /Th|Fr 
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ly 21°81 4) 6) G6 7 1] 2] 8] 4] 5] 6 1) 2 
8) 9/10)11]12)18/)14 7) 8) 9/20/11 | 12 | 18 8} 9 
§ [15 | 16/17/18 | 19 | 20/21 | = 14 | 15 | 16 | 17 |18 | 19 | 20 15 | 16 
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PENCILS, For Writing on Glass.—The colors 
are mixed with the fats in warmed vessels, levi- 
cated with the same, and are then allowed to 
cool until they have acquired gl bo consist- 
ency for being transferred to the presses. In 
these the mass is treated and shaped similarly 
as the graphite in the presses for ordinary 
pencils:—Black. Lampblack, 10 parts; white 
Wax, 40 parts; tallow, 10 parts.—Blue, Dark. 
Prussian blue, 15 parts; gum Arabic, 5 parts; 
tallow, 10 parts.—Blue, Light. Prussian blue, 
10 parts; white wax, 20 parts; tallow, 10 parts. 
— White. Zine white, 40 parts; white wax, 20 
Pies tallow, 10 parts.—Yellow. Chrome yel- 
ow, 10 parts; wax, 20 parts; tallow, 10 parts. 

PERFUME, Hygienic Value of.—A pretty and 
interesting story has been told by a French 
specialist of many months’ hard wrestling with 
the secrets of scents, and especially of their in- 
fluence on bacteria. He finds that many essen- 
tial oils and other perfumes are powerful germ 
destroyers. One of his experiments was to take 
100 bacteria and see how many would be de- 
stroyed in forty-eight hours when exposed ata 
temperature of 15 degrees Centigrade to various 
agencies. Essential oil of bitter almonds killed 
99 of the micro-organisms, and oil of thyme 
the same number. Oil of cummin accounted 
for 95 per cent; mint, 93; wallflower, 92; neroli, 
90; lemon, 88; lavender, 75; eucalyptus, 74; 
rosemary, 73; turpentine and camphor, only 66. 
Popular opinion would have placed eucalyptus, 
turpentine and camphor very much higher on 
the list; but, although the results given are 
somewhat different than might be expected, it 
must be remembered that the experiments 
were made with essences, and not with their 
spirituous or water decoctions—the perfumes of 
commerce. But it is satisfactory to know that 
many scents which have a great charm for the 
olfactory nerves of some people are now num- 
bered among the useful allies of hygiene. 

PHARAOH’S SERPENTS, Harmless, to Make. 
—A new method of making the curious chem- 
ical toys called Pharaoh’s Serpents has been 
suggested. The black liquor which results as a 
useless product when coal oil is purified with 
sulphuric acid is to be treated with fuming 
nitric acid. The dark colored resinous matter 
which swims on the surface is then collected, 
washed and dried, when it forms a yellowish 
brown mass having about the consistency of 
sulphur which has been melted and poured 
into water. When this mass is ignited it under- 
goes such a wonderful increase in bulk thata 
cylinder 1 in. long will give a snake about 4 ft. 
in length. 

PERSPIRATION, Remedies for.—1. When 
perspiration is excessive it may be regulated by 
using as a wash, once a day, not oftener, for 
about two minutes, liquor atropie, 2 dr.; water, 
1 pt. The face and other parts may also be 
washed as often as desired with alum, 1 oz; 
glycerine, 1 0z.; water, 10 0z.—2. (For Excess- 
we Perspiration of Hands or Feet.) Carbolic 


acid, 1 part; burnt alum, 4 parts; starch, 200 
parts; French chalk, 50 parts; oil of lemon, 2 


arts; make a fine powder, to be tetris to the 
ands and feet, or to be sprinkled inside the 
71 
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gloves or stockings.—3. By applying boric acid 
thoroughly to the feet, particularly about the 
nails, between and under the toes, and to the 
soles, two or three times a week or oftener, as 
the case may need, dressing them while there is 
a good coating of powder on the skin, sweating 
of the feet may be effectually relieved.—4. (Pre- 
vention of.) Acid tannic, 2 ser.; aqua rosal, + 
02.3; spt. vin. rect., 24 oz.; aque, 8 oz.; use as a 
wash, each night and morning, with a soft 
sponge. The skin should be thoroughly cleansed 
with soap and warm water, and carefully dried, 
and then apply the wash as dinseuad.8, (Foot 
Powder.) An unfailing remedy for sweaty feet 
and bad odor of the feet: Powdered alum, 21 
arts; maize meal, 1 part. 

PHYLLOXERA, Remedy for.—The introduc- 
tion of American plants to replace those de- 
stroyed by parasites in French vineyards has 
not arrested the use of insecticides for the pro- 
tection of French vines still attacked by phyl- 
loxera, and for this purpose carbon bisulphide 
(either pure or dissolved in water), sulpho-car- 
bonates, and submersion continue to be em- 
acre with more or less success. The carbon 

isulphide is by far the more efficient, but is too 
volatile and does not diffuse with sufficient ra- 
pidity. When, however, it is mixed with vase- 
line, its volatility is reduced and its diffusibility 
is increased, the former proving advantageous 
in light and calcareous soils, the latter in heavy 
soils, in accordance with theoretical considera- 
tions. The vaselined sulphide is applied in the 
same way as the ordinary sulphide, depositing 
some at the foot ofthe vine stock and spreading 
the rest over the surface; this treatment is 
found to be effectual; with it phylloxera is no 
longer seen in the roots, vegetation is luxuriant, 
and numerous new rootlets indicate a decisive 
increase in vitality; the manuring on a test tract 
of land had not been altered for six years, there- 
fore the improvement was solely due to the in- 
secticide. 

PHOSPHORESCENT SUBSTANCES. — Phos- 
phorescence, or the emission of light without 
flame or sensible elevation of temperature, is a 
phenomenon exhibited in a greater or lesser de- 
gree by many substances—mineral, animal and 
vegetable—and is developed under a variety of 
conditions. In a few substances the light is de- 
veloped by chemical change or a process of 
slow combustion, as in the case of phosphorus, 
from which the name phosphorescence has 
been derived. In others the substance suffers 
no appreciable change, only requiring exposure 
to a strong light to shine themselves when taken 
into the dark. The diamond and many min- 
eral substances develop light in this way, and it 
is supposed that these substances have the 
property of absorbing light in the same way 
they do heat, and of slowly parting with it 
when taken into the dark, much in the same 
way that hot bodies part with their heat when 
removed from the source of heat. With some 
of these substances the application of heat 
causes the development of brighter light (though 
for a shorter time than would be otherwise re- 
quired to exhaust the supply), and again, there 
are some substances, such as fluorspar, that ab- 
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sorb light, but do not give it out until heated. 
Many substances also become phosphorescent 
while crystallizing. The color of the light de- 
veloped by many of these substances varies 
with their nature and the degrees of heat to 
which they have been exposed. A certain scale 
of light and color may, therefore, be produced 
by grouping together different substances or 
samples of the same substances previously 
heated at different temperatures. 

PICTURES, To Frame.—Frame your pictures 
simply. The frame should not be noticeable 
except where it is needed for decorative pur- 

oses. Oils require the gold (not gilt) frame. 
‘he shadows in a gold frame are neutral and do 
not interfere with the color scheme of a paint- 
ing. Aquarelles should be given usually a wide 
white mat, which will give the delicate tones a 
chance for life. A narrow white molding will 
never offend the eye. Do not use the natural 

-wood in frames, except on architectural snb- 
jects or mechanical drawings; then they are 
consistent. Frame photographs either with a 
mat or without; this, of course, depends upon 
the size. The flat oak moldings stained a dark 
green and close up to the photograph is good, 
or use a gray or green mat passepartout. En- 
ravings, etchings or drawings are more satis- 
actory in black frames. They seem to lend 
color to pictures in monochrome. 

PICTURES, Newspaper, to Transfer.—The li- 
quid to be used is made by dissolving 1} dr. 
common yellow soap in 1 pt. of hot water, ad- 
ding, when nearly cold, 3} fl. oz. spirits turpen- 
tine, and shaking thoroughly together. This 
fluid is applied liberally to the surface of the 

rinted matter with a soft brush or sponge 
frotae careful not to smear the ink, which soon 
becomes softened) and allowed to soak for a few 
minutes; then well damp the plain paper on 
which the transfer is to be made, place it upon 
the engraving and subject the whole to moder- 
ate pressure for about one minute. On sepa- 
rating them areversed transfer will be found 
on the paper. 

PICTURES, Newspaper, to Make.—Most inter- 
esting of the processes employed in newspaper 
illustration, from the point.of view of simplic- 
ity, is what may be termed the “chalk method.” 
Take a thin bed of smooth chalk laid upon a 
metal surface, and draw upon it with a fine 
steel point any picture you may desire. The 
steel point will cut the lines of the picture out 
ofthe chalk to the metal, and thus you will 
have it in the shape of an intaglio. Make a 
stereotype from this intaglio, and you have 
your metal plate to print the picture from.— 
—1l. (Drawing on a Bed of Chalk.) Such is 
the idea of the chalk process. In applying it, 
instead of pure chalk various mixtures are used, 
such as plaster of Paris, which is merely chalk 
in another shape, with a certain proportion of 
a white Carolina clay. The stuff, pulverized 
and stirred up with water, is spread over a rec- 
tangular sheet of polished steel, as you would 
spread aslice of bread with butter, to an even 
Guages of about 1-32 of an inch. Now you 
are ready to begin operations as soon as you 
have baked the an plate in an oven for a 
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while, until the chalk layer has been rendered 
perfectly hard. It will hardly do for you to 
attempt to draw your picture directly upon the 
chalk, lest you make mistakes. The best way 
is to make your sketch on a piece of paper, and 
then, laying it down upon the chalk surface, go 
over the lines with a pencil point, which will 
indent the paper and leave marks beneath upon 
the chalk. Lift the drawing and you find under 
it, in the chalk, its reproduction. Now you 
apply your steel point directly to the chalk, 
cutting all the lines of the drawing down 
through the chalk to the surface of the steel 
plate. When you finish this operation the 
dark steel of the plate shows through the chalk 
in all the lines of the sketch. And these lines 
are perfectly clean and sharp, thanks to the 
keenness of the knife-like sn GC employed. 
All you have to do for the rest is to pour mol- 
ten lead over the chalk surface in a mould and 
let it get cold. The lines that are cut out of 
chalk will be reproduced in relief upon the lead, 
and thus you will have your metal engraving to 
print the newspaper picture from, mounting it 
for the purpose on an iron block, thick enough 
to make it level with the type.—2. (Zine Etch- 
ing.) Thoughso advantageous for its simplicity, 
the chalk method is not so good for fine work 
in the way of sketches and portraits as the 
“zine process,” so-called. The former, how- 
ever, by reason of its cheapness, is most useful 
to provincial newspapers, which cannot afford 
the comparatively expensive eae plant 
required by the latter. In the zinc process, to 
begin with, an ordinary photograph, reduced 
to the required size, is taken with a camera of 
the pen-and-ink sketch drawn on cardboard by 
the artist. Next a smooth plate of zine is 
“fiowed over” with an albumen solution that 
forms a sensitized skin on the surface; the glass 
negative of the picture is laid upon this zine 
plate and the two are put together in the sun- 
ight. What are to be the black lines of the 
printed drawings are, of course, white and 
transparent in the negative. . The sunlight goes 
through wherever the negative is transparent, 
and has the effect of hardening the sensitized 
skin beneath, so that it clings tightly to the 
zine. It requires only one minute to perform 
this operation. Now the zinc plate is taken and 
given a coating over the sensitized skin of litho- 
grapher’s ink, rubbed on with a roller, after 
which the plate is washed. In all places where 
the sunlight has not struck the zine, owing to 
the opacity of the glass negative, the sensitized 
skin readily washes off, together with the ink 
that covers it; elsewhere it clings. Thus, after 
the washing, the a og drawing in ink remains 
upon the zine plate. To make the ink lines 


harder the plate is brushed with powdered 
dragon’s blood. Then it is plunged into a 


bath of acid, which eats away the zinc wherever 
it is not protected by the ink, so that when it is 
taken out the lines of the drawing are found 
all raised above the rest of the surface of the 
plate, like a map for the blind, and when 
mounted “type high” on a metal base, you 
have your “cut” ready to print from. The zine 
method seems to be the most available for jour- 
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nals of the period. Atall events, itis employed 
by a majority of the big newspapers of the 
country. 

PICTURES, Old, to Restore Blackened Lights 
of.—Touch them with peroxide of hydrogen, 
diluted with 6 or 8 times its weight of pure 
water. The part must be afterwards washed 
with a clean sponge and water. 

PICTURES, Old, to Remove Blisters from.— 
Puncture holes in the blister with a needle; 
rub rye flour paste gently over the swelling, 


allowing it to penetrate the holes. Carefully 
wipe the pasté from the swollen parts, and 
soften them with a soft brush dipped in warm 


linseed oil. Several thicknesses of clean white 
paper being placed over the place, pass over the 
whole rapidly with a warm iron. 

PIE, Banana.—1l. Beat the yolks of 2 eggs 
very light with 1 cup of eeaniuled cake, } cup 
of sugar, butter the size of a walnut and a little 
rich cream. Flavor with lemon or vanilla, 
then stir in two large bananas cut in thin slices; 
pour the mixture into a pie a lined with 
good paste and bake in a quick oven. While 
it is baking beat the whites of the eggs very 
light with a little rosewater and 3 tablespoon- 
fuls of powdered sugar. Take out the pie, 
a the meringue in clots over top of it and 
set back in the oven until it is a pale brown. 


PLANTS, To Preserve Colors of.—A recent im-| 1} 


proved receipt for preserving plants with their 
natural colors is to dissolve 1 pt. salicylic acid 
in 600 parts alcohol, heat the solution up to 
boiling point in an evaporating vessel and draw 
the plants slowly through it. Shake them to 
ee rid of any superfluous moisture and then 
ry between sheets of blotting paper under 
ressure in the ordinary manner. Too pro- 
onged immersion discolors violet flowers, and 
in all cases the blotting paper must be fre- 
uently renewed. The novelty appears to be 
the salycilic acid. 

PLASTER OF PARIS, Firmness of, to Increase. 
—Much of the inconvenience arising from 
the too rapid consolidation of plaster of Paris 
may be remedied by the simple addition to the 
mass of from 2 to 4 per cent. of marshmallow 
root, finely powdered. With this treatment it 
is found the plaster will not set for an hour at 
least; and, moreover, the mixture becomes so 
hard, on drying, that it may be sawn, filed or 
turned, and in this condition is applicable to the 
manufacture of dominoes, dice, and numerous 
other small articles. If the addition of the 
marshmallow root be carried to the extent of 
say 8 per cent., the time of setting is still further 
prolonged, and the hardness of the mass of 
plaster, when cold, greatly augmented. Sucha 
composition may also, while stlll soft, be rolled 
out on a glass tube, and thin sheets be pro- 
duced, which possess the advantage of not 
cracking when drying, and which may after- 
ward be easily detached and polished by mere 
friction. It is found practicable to incorporate 
colors with the mixture, and by this means good 
imitatidns of some kinds of marble are produced 
by careful manipulation, or the sheets or slabs 
may be painted upon when dry, and rendered 
quite impermeable by a process of polishing and 
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varnishing, the appearance being thus rendered 
quite attractive, and at a compartively small 
cost. 

POLISHES, For Furniture.—1. One pt. 90 per 
cent. alcohol; } oz. gum copal; } oz. gum Arabic; 
loz. shellac. Bruise the gums and sift them 
through a piece of muslin. Place the spirits 
and gums together in a vessel closely corked, 
near a warm stove, and frequently shake them; 
intwo or three days they will be dissolved. 
Strain through a piece of muslin, and keep 
corked tight.—2. Shellac, 6 0z.; naphtha, 1 qt.; 
benzoin, # 0z.; sandarac, 1 0z.—3. Dissolve 15 
oz. shellac, + oz. sandarac, in 4 pt. naphtha. 
To apply the polish, fold a piece of flannel into 
a sort of cushion, wet it well with the polish, 
then lay apiece of clean linen rag over the 
flannel, apply 1 drop of linseed oil; rub your 
work ina circular direction, lightly at first. To 
finish off, use a little naphtha, applied the same 
as the polish4. Pale shellac, 2} Ib.; mastic 
sandarac, each 3 0z.; spirits, 1 gal. Dissolve, 
and add copal varnish, 1 pt.; mix well by agita- 
tion.—5. Shellac, 12 0z.; wood naphtha, 1 qt.; 
dissolve, and add 3 pt. linseed oil.—6. Crush 
8 oz. shellac with $ oz. gum mastic, add 1 pt. 
methylated spirits of wine, and dissolve.—7. 
Shellac, 12 0z.; gum elemi, 2 oz.; gum copal, 3 
02.3 spirits of wine, 1 gal.; dissolve.-—8. Shellac, 

oz; gum juniper; 4 0z.3 benzoin, } 02z.; 
methylated alcohol, 4 pt.—9. One oz. each of 
gums mastic, sandarac, seed lac, shellac, and 
gum Arabic; reduce to powder, then add } oz. 
virgin wax; dissolve in a bottle with 1 qt. recti- 
fied spirits of wine. Let stand for 12 hours, 
and it is then fit for use.—10. One oz. gum lac, 
2 dr. mastic in drops, 4 dr. sandarac, 3 oz. shel- 
lac, the gum dragon. Reduce the whole to 
owder.—11. Yellow wax, 4 0z.; yellow soap, 
0z.3 water, 50 oz.; boil, with constant stirring, 
and add boiled oil and oil of turpentine, each 
5 oz.—12. Soft water, 1 gal.; soap 4 0z.; white 
wax, in shavings, 1 lb. Boil together, and add 
2 oz. pearlash. Tobe diluted with water, laid 
on with a paint brush, and polished off with 
a hard brush or cloth.—13. Wax, 3 0z.; pearl- 
ash, 2 oz.; water, 60z. Heat together, and add 
4 oz. boiled oil and 5 oz. spirits of turpentine. 
—14. Raw linseed oil, 6 0z.; white wine vinegar, 
3 0z.; methylated spirit, 3 oz.; butter of anti- 
mony, ee mix the linseed oil with the vine- 
gar by degrees, and shake well so as to prevent 
separation; add the spirit and antimony, and 
mix thoroughly.—15. Boiled linseed oil, 1 pt.; 
yellow wax, 4 0z.; melt, and color with alkanet 
root.—16. Acetic acid, 2 dr.; oil of lavender, 4 
dr.; rectified spirit, 1 dr.; linseed oil, 4 0z.—17. 
Linseed oil, 1 pt.; alkanet root, 2 0z.; heat, strain, 
and add lac varnish, 1 0z.—18. (French Polish 
Reviver.) Linseed oil, 4 pt.; spirits of camphor, 
1 0z.; vinegar, 2 0z.; butter of antimony, $ 02.3 
yey of hartshorn, } oz.—19. Naphtha, 1 lb.; 
shellac, 4 02.3 oxalic acid, 4.0z. Let it stand till 
dissolved; then add 8 oz. linseed oil.—20. (fed.) 
16 oz. oil of turpentine; 4 dr. alkanet; 4 oz. 
beeswax; digest the alkanet in the oil until suffi- 
ciently colored; then scrape the beeswax fine, 
and form a homogeneous mixture by digesting 
over a water-bath. For a pale polish, omit the 
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alkanet.—21. ( White.) 1 lb. white wax; 82 oz. 
solution of potash; boil to proper consistency. 
For Fine Carved Wood.) 8 oz. of linseed oil; 
oz. of old ale; 1 egg (the white); 1 oz. of spirit; 
1 oz. of spirits of salt; to be well shaken before 
using. A little is to be applied to the face of 
asoft linen pad and lightly rubbed for a minute 
or two over the article to be restored, which 
must afterwards be polished off with an old 
silk handkerchief. This will keep any length 
of time if well corked.—22. (For Delicate Cab- 
imet and Papier-mache Work.) 82 oz. linseed 
oil; 8 oz. spirit; 8 oz. vinegar; 8 oz. butter of 
antimony; 8 oz. oil of turpentine; shake well be- 
fore using, aud apply witha woolen rubber.—23. 
16 oz. oil of turpentine; 16 oz. rectified oil of 
amber; 16 oz. olive oil; 1 oz. oil of lavender; 4 
dr. tincture of alkanet; mix. A cotton rubber 
is saturated with this polish, which is thus ap- 
plied to the wood. The latter is then well 
met with soft, dry, cotton rags and wiped 
ry. 

POLISHES, For Shells.—1. Boil in a strong 
solution of potash; then polish with hydro- 
chloric acid and putty powder.—2. Clean the 
surface with hydrochloric acid until the outer 
skin is removed. Wash in warm water, dry in 
sawdust and polish with chamois skin. If the 
shellis destitute of natural luster, rub with tri- 
poli powder and turpentine applied with a 
chamois skin, and Rnally finish with olive oil.— 
8. Porcelainous shells are so hard as to require 
the apparatus of a lapidary to cut or polish 
them, but they are generally so smooth as to 
require no rough grinding. They may be pol- 
ished by using a felt wheel and applying putty 
powder. Nacreous shells, or those of the pearl 
variety, may be filed and cut without a great 
deal of difficulty. Pieces to be turned are first 
roughly shaped on the grindstone, then turned 
and polished with pumice stone, putting on the 
final polish with rotten stone. Irregularly 
fared ren are filed and ground, then 
smoothed with pumice stone and water, and 
finished with rottenstone. The rottenstone is 
sometimes mixed with sulphuric acid full 
strength, or slightly diluted, to heighten the 
polish.—4. Rough shells are polished by first 
grinding them on a coarse stone, then smooth- 
ing them with pumice stone and water on a 
butfer wheel or with ahand polisher, and fin- 
ishing with rottenstone. 

POWDER, Luminous Face.—1. The blue and 
yellow rays of light falling upon the face and 
shoulders of ladies in full dress give them in the 
case of electric light often a ghastly appearance, 
and in the case of gas a sallow look. The sep- 
arating of these rays, and thus lessening their 
effect, is easily done in chemistry by a solution 
of bichloride of potash. The electric light is 
especially rich in rays of violet, and these have 
a most unpleasant optical effect upon the hu- 
man face. And to the avoidance of this effect 
a certain French student has recently been 

iving his attention, with the result that he 
ath roduced a face powder that is as delicate 
and fine as the popular article made from rice. 
The foundation of this luminous powder is 
sulphate of quinine, which has been dissolved 
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in alcohol and is mixed with sulphate of zine. 
It is called phosphorescent or fluorescent, be- 
cause it retains its brilliancy for several hours 
in the hottest sun. In addition to being an ad- 
junct of womankind to heighten beauty, it has 

een found to protect its user from the depress- 
ing effect of the sun. The face is first damp- 
ened by the lotion made from the quinine and 
alcohol and is then powdered with the sulphate 
of zinc. The powder wards off from the com- 
plexion the damaging colored rays that are in 
the 7 Sa and thereby purifies the tint of 
the skin so that it is freed from all blemishes of 
nature or the artificial blemishes brought by 
the light, and becomes so pure almost as to be 
transparent.—2. The power of sulphate of 
zinc to absorb sunlight and give it back in the 
dark has been revealed. Poudre de riz made 
with this mineral gives a soft luminosity to a 
fair young face. lady cyclist dusted all over 
with this powder is in herself a lamp on a pitch 
dark night. The luminous pigment is not liay 
ble to be spoiled by damp, by carbolic acid, ox 
by any weak acid. It resists rain if united to 
some strongly adhesive body. There is a house 
in the Rue de Longchamps where awindow- 
less set of rooms is lighted with it. The lady of 
the house receives there her friends at “5 
o’clocks.” 

PRINTING, Sizes of Type.—The various sizes 
or bodies of type, and the proportion which 
they bear to each other are approximated in the 
folllowing examples; but as each foundry varies 
the faces to suit itself, some faces are more ex- 
tended and others more condensed than what are 

enerally designated as the standard. As the 

ifferent type foundries of the world varied 
also slightly in the bodies of the type, much 
inconvenience was caused in printing offices. 
But within a few years a “Standard Point Sys- 
tem” has been adopted by American foundries, 
each “point” being one-twelfth pica in height, 
which has proved of great advantage. 11 sizes 
(or faces) are shown below, in order of grada- 
tion; Diamond, or 43 point; Pearl, or 5 point; 
Agate, 5} point; Nonpareil, 6 point; Minion, 7 
a Brevier, 8 point; Bourgeois, 9 point; Long 

rimer, 10 point; Small Pica, 11 point; Pica, 
12 point; English, 14 point; Great Primer, 18 
point. These are the sizes most commonly 
used in book and newspaper printing; but 
there are larger and even smaller faces, the 
latter, however, of no practical value, 
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POTATO BUGS, To Exterminate.—In using |rise, remove from fire, and add 7 Ib. molasses 


Paris green to exterminate the potato bugs, the 
poison shouid be mixed with the cheapest 
grade of flour, 1 Ib. of green to 10 Ib. of flour. 
A good way of applying it to the plants is to 
take an old 2 qt. tin fruit can, melt off the top, 
and put in a wooden head in which insert a 
broom handle. Bore a hole in the head also to 
pour the powder in,and then punch the bottom 
full of holes about the size of No.6 shot. Walk 
alongside the rows, when the vines are wet with 
dew or rain, and make one shoot at each hill. 

POTATOES, To Preserve.— or preserving 
potatoes in store, the floor is sprinkled with 
fine quicklime; this is covered with a layer (4 to 
5 in. thick) of potatoes; this by a sprinkling of 
quicklime again, and so on, using the lime in 
the proportion of about 1 measure to 40 meas- 
ures of potatoes. This method checks disease 
when it is present, and improves the potatoes if 
they are watery or waxy. Layers of straw and 
powcored plaster of Paris may be substituted 
‘or the lime. 

POWDERS, Washing.—1. (English Washing 
Crystal.) An impure, half efflorescent crystal- 
lized soda, containing a large proportion of 
sulphate ofsoda and common salt.—2. (Wash- 
ing Crystals.) Simply a filtered solution of 
borax and soda.—8. (English Patent Clean- 
sing Crystal.) A half efflorescent soda, con- 
taining about 25 per cent. of Glauber’s 
salts.—4. (Washing and Cleansing Crys- 
tals.) Pure crystallized soda, with 1 to 2 
per cent. of borax.—5. (Wool Washing Compo- 
sition.) A mixture of 35 parts of aieied soda; 10 
parts of soap powder; and 10 parts of sal am- 
moniac.—6. (Wool Washer.) A mixture of 90 
parts of effloresced soda erystals with 10 parts 
of soap powder.—7. (Universal Washing Pow- 


mie A. water glass containing soda, with a 
small percentage of tallow soap and starch 


powder.—8. (Soap Extract.) A mixture of crys- 
tallized soda and soda soap, containing water 
(soap 14.3, anhydrous soda 80, and water 55).— 
9. A washing powder for the finest white linen 
is a powdery mixture of 90 parts of effloresced 
soda; 10 parts of hyposulphite of soda; 2 parts 
of borax.—l0. (Finest Brilliant Hlastic Starch.) 
A mixture of about 7 to 8 parts of stearine, 
with 150 parts of wheaten starch (melted stear- 
ine is mixed with about 15 times its weight of 
starch, and after cooling powdered and com- 
bined with the rest of the starch).—11. (Berlin 
Prepared Brilliant Dressing Starch.) Is good 
 derabag starch, mixed with 2 to 24 per cent. of 
borax. 

PRINTERS’ ROLLER COMPOSITIONS.—1.Take 
an equal quantity of good glue and concent- 
trated glycerine; soften the former by soaking 
in cold water, then melt it over the water bath, 
gradually adding the glycerine. Continue the 
heat until the excess of water has been driven 
off, meantime constantly stirring. Cast in brass 
or bronze moulds well oiled.—2. To 8 Ib. trans- 
parent glue add enough water to cover it; let it 
stand with occasional stirring seven or eight 
hours. After 24 hours, all the water should be 
absorbed. Heat it in a water bath, as glue is 
always heated as soon as melted, and when both 


that has been made quite hot. Heat with fre- 

uent stirring for half an hour. The moulds 
should be clean and greased. Pour into moulds 
after it has cooled a little, and allow to stand 8 
or 10 hours in winter; longer in summer. Some 
use fur more molasses, three to fourtimes above 
quantity, and less water. In this case, after 
soaking one to one and a half hours, the glue is 
left ona board over night, and then melted 
with addition of no more water, and three or 
four times its weight of molasses added. Two 
hours’ cooking is recommended in this case.— 
3. Resin soap and small quantities of oil and 
earthy matters are occasionally introduced. 
The heating must be continued until the greater 
part of the water has been expelled, when the 
composition is ready for casting in copper 
moulds, oiled and warmed.—4. Best glue, 103 
lb.; black molasses or honey, 24 gal.; India rub- 
ber, dissolved in oil of turpentine, 1 lb.; Venice 
turpentine, 2 0z.; glycerine, 12 0z.; vinegar, 4 
oz The above formula is given for the myste- 
rious black composition, so durable and elastic, 
and known to but very few persons until recently. 
Puritied India rubber only is used. To recast, 
add 20 per cent. new material. The old home 
receipt is, 2 lb. best glue, soaked over night, to 
1 gal. of New Orleans molasses. Will not recast. 

PRICKLY HEAT, Remedy for.—Common salt 
in the bath will bring instant relief. It is as 
good as “iodinized sea salt” at 10c per pound, 
such as is sold in the drug stores. little 
common washing soda will be found effiica- 
cious for children. If the affliction is severe, 
almost to the point of eczema, a spoonful of 
sulphurus acid in a full bucket of water, to be 
used in a sponge bath, will act like a charm. 
This is every bit as good as the sulphur vapor 
bath once so popular. 

POLISHING-CLOTHS, For Silver.—Polishing 
cloths such as jewelers use are warranted to 
keep silver in brilliant condition. They prevent 
the scratching which the application of pow- 
ders to the metal usually produces. To make 
them, boil soft rags in a mixture of fresh milk 
and hartshorn-powder, an ounce of the powder 
being used to a pint of the milk. When they 
have boiled for five minutes they should be 
hastily passed through cold water, so that they 
will be c6ol enough to wring out and dry be- 
fore the fire. After the silver is washed and 
dried each day, it should be polished with a 
cloth prepared in this manner. 

PROOF-READING. — Proofs are now taken 
by a hand press instead of by planer and 
mallet. The reader examines the folded 
sheet to see if the signature, head-lines and 
paging are correct. The person holding the 
copy should read clearly and at a moderate 
pace. It is absolutely essential that the proof- 
reader should have a desk away from the 
possibility of detraction by any noises re- 
sulting from the conversation or questions of 
others. No good proof-reading is possible un- 
der such circumstances, and the reader should 
not be held responsible for errors. The eye 
of the reader should not follow but precede the 
voice of the one reading; by this mode he will 
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sebinlpete the copy; and should a word or sen- 
tence be missing in the proof his attention will the 
more readily be arrested. ‘When the reading is 
concluded, the number of the volume, signa- 
ture and first word of the ensuing sheet, should 
be marked on the margin of the copy, and a 
bracket made before the first word that will be- 
gin the next sheet; the 
reader will thus be certain 
that the commencement 
is right when he gets 
the succeeding sheet. Af- 
ter the errors have been 
corrected in the form, a 


admitting Peter Schoeffer to be the person 3 
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are too close together, this sign is placed on the 
margin, and a caret indicates the place where 
the separation should be.made. —7. Indicates 
how a hyphen and an ellipsis are marked. — 8. 
Shows how to supply an omitted letter, a caret 
being marked at the omission. — 9. Marked at 
both the errors and on the margin, indicates 


‘a/ THOUGH sever¢l differing opinions exist as to 
the individual by wom the art of printing was 2) 


first discovered; yet all authorities concur in 


revise is pulled and the 
reader compares the cor- 
rected sheet with the one 
first read, to ascertain if 
the corrections have been 
properly made; and, if 
the work be a reprint, or 
the author is not to ex- 
amine the proof, he pro- 
ceeds to read it careful- 
ly for press. Some proofs 
are so foul, that it is al- 


who invented cast metal types, having learned 
the art ef of cutting the letters from the Gu- 


Cafes. 


5:/ tenbergs/ he is also supposed to have been 
6 the first whoengraved on copper plates. The’ |-/ 

following testimony is preseved in the family, ; 2] 
if V by Vjo.V Fred. VFaustus, V of V Ascheffenburg: 


most impossible to cor- 
rect the marks at one 
time, and it is tecessary 
to have the errors cor- 
rected and another sheet 
pulled before the proof 
is read finally. In revis- 
ing a proof, the reader 
should not only look at 
the word marked, but 
glance at every line in 
which an alteration has 
been made. Should outs 
or doubles occur in a 
proof, such parts ought 
to be again examined by 
copy. The illustrations 
show the manner of cor- 
recting a proof, and the 
same matter after cor- 
rection: The markings 
of the corrections are des- 
ignated by a number for 
each kind.—1. Awrong *% 
letter or word is correct- 
ed by marking a line 
through it, and putting 
the right letter or word 
on the margin of the 
page, behind a short line. 
— 2. This signifies that 
the letter marked is up- 
side down, and should 
be turned. — 8. When 
it is desired to change 


52] singly cast] 


oe 


@4| 


to support th 


6m | ened it/ 


instead of bieng cut. 


“| vately cut matrices tor the whole alphabet: 


“pat he promised Peter to give him hj 
% —hughier Christina in marriage, 


which he soon after performed. 


Mae . ss = 
= ‘ But there were many Afifficulties at first 747 T 


with these Jeffers, as 


1] \i Peter Schoeffer, of Gernsheim, perceiving L. Goofs 
\/ his master Fausts design, and being himself 


A 
“7, (desirous \ ardently) to improve the art, found 


out (by the good providence of God) the | 
method of cutting (ssesdéendt) the characters ee. 


in a matrix, that the letters might easily be 


He pri- "yg, 
7 Ns 


Faust was so pleased with the contrivange, 


only "ete 
promise 3 oe VA 


ere had been before eae. 
“the metal being too soft 3 I oy 


Boyes is Fe 
force of the im pression: but 27> 


3 2 12 
a substance with the metal which sufficiently %, 


and when he showed his master the 
tells cast fom these MeaMitces, 


the character of the Jetters to that of “lower | that there is too much space between the letters 


ease” (small letters), “caps” (capitals), “small 
caps” (small capitals), or to italics, it i- lone by 
underlining the words as indicated, and writing 
these abbreviations on the margin.—4. Take 
out the marked letters or words. —5. Putin or 
change a punctuation point; encircle the correc- 
tion on margin. — 6. When two letters or words 


or words. — 10. Shows that a new paragraph is 
wanted there, whereacaret ismarked.—11, Ex- 
hibits the manner of supplying the apostrophe 
and all other marks, the position of which is on 
the upper part of a line—12. Shows how to mark 
letters and words that are out of their proper or- 
der, that they may be re-arranged. — 13. Indi- 
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eates how to restore words that have once been 
marked out, but afterwards are decided to be re- 
tained, by underlining with dots and writing the 
word “stet,” in the margin.—14. When a space 
sticks up between two words, a line under it and 
this mark on the margin, indicate it is to be 
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wrongly with an indentation as a paragraph, 
this sign, signifying “no paragraph,” is used, 
with a line connecting the last and first words of 
the separation.—19, When a word is to be sup- 
plied, a caret indicates where, and the word is 
written on the margin behind a short line.—20. 


pushed down.—15. Shows how to supply omit- |} A broken or faulty letter is marked, and a cross 


TuouGu several differing opinions exist as to 
the individual by whom the art of printing was 
first discovered ; yet all authorities concur in 
admitting PETER SCHOEFFER to be the person 
who invented cast metal types, having learned 
the art of cutting the letters from the Gu- 
tenbergs: he is also supposed to have been 
the first who engraved on copper plates. The 
following testimony is preserved in the family, 
by Jo. Fred. Faustus, of Ascheffenburg ; 

‘PeTER SCHOEFFER, Of Gernsheim, perceiving 
his master Faust’s design, and being himself 
ardently desirous to improve the art, found 
out (by the good providence of God) the 
method of cutting (incidendi) the characters 
in a matrix, that the letters might easily be 
singly cast,. instead of being cut. He pri- 
vately cut matrices for the whole alphabet: 
and when he showed his master the letters 
cast from these matrices, Faust was so pleased 
with the contrivance, that he promised Peter 
to give him his only daughter Christina in mar- 
riage, a promise which he soon after performed. 
But there were as many difficulties at first with 
these letters as there had been before with 
wooden ones, the metal being too soft to sup- 
port the force of the impression: but this de- 
fect was soon remedied, by mixing a substance 
with the metal which sufficiently hardened it.’ 


placed on the margin.—21. Shows 
where aword has been accidentally 
separated by a space. 

POLISH, For Piano Keys. — The 
frame would not hold the keys suffi- 
ciently level or firm. A better way 
woul be to handscrew a few at a 
time on a board, and scrape them in 
that position. They should be fin- 
ished with flour paper, care being 
taken that they do not get too hot 
during the process. Unless the keys 
are very hollow or much discolored, 
it would perhaps be better to dis- 
pense with the scraper altogether, 
using a coarser glasspaper in_ its 
stead. They should be polished 
singly, on a board covered with sev- 
eral thicknesses of cloth; this should 
be placed on a bench, and the ivories 
vigorously rubbed, lengthwise and 
face downward, until a good polish 
is obtained. Putty powder is the 
best polishing material, though pu- 
mice might first be used to take out 
any marks left by the paper. A 
very brilliant polish may be got by 
finishing the hore with a similar 
board covered with wash leather, 
and sprinkled with rouge. A liberal 
supply of water is necessary during 
the process. 

POWDERS, Sachet.— The mate- 
rial is either to be ground in a mill 
or powdered in a mortar, and after- 
ward sifted. — 1. (Acacia.) Cassie 
flower heads, 1 1b; orris powder, 1 
Ib.—2. (Scent Powder.) The follow- 
ing recipe for scent powder to be 
used for wardrobes, boxes, etc., gives 
an article tar superior to the mix- 
tures sold in the shops: Coriander, 
1 02.3 orris root, 1 0z.; rose leaves, 1 
oz; and aromatic calamus, 1 02.5 
lavender flowers, 2 oz.; rhodium 
wood, 4 dr.; musk, 5 gr. These are 
reduced to a coarse powder. The 
scent on the clothes is as if all frag- 
sant flowers had been pressed in 
their folds. — 8. Take of reindeer 
moss, in coarse powder, any quanti- 
ty, and very strongly scent it with 


ted words which are too many to be written on 
the margin. When the omission is too large, it 
is usual to write on the margin, “Out, see copy,” 
and the copy is returned with the words inclos- 
ed in brackets and “out” marked on its margin. 
—16. Indicates that the letters hang or stand 
crooked, and should be straightened up.—17. 
“Wf.” is an abbreviation for “wrong font,” and 
signifies that a letter of the same face with the 
rest of the word must be used.—18. Ifa line begins 


any of the compound fragrant essences, or with 
the perfumes of which they are made, or with 
mixed essential oils, at will. 

PRESERVING CUT FLOWERS.—Plants vary in 
their nature, and different causes lead to decay. 
Certain flowers, like the flag, the lily, the pansy 
and others, slough away when put into water. 
Cut off the end of the stems very frequently. 
Wild flowers develop and fall more quickly than 
those from thegarden. Flowers plucked in the 
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bud last longer. Flowers should always be 
placed in water as soon as possible after being 
picked; when received by post ina somewhat 
wilted condition, an immediate plunge into hot 
water, with a little sal volatile will accomplish 
wonders. If youare fond of flowers in your 
hair or corsage, they can be made to last an en- 
tire evening if the ends are sealed with a bit of 
wax. 

PRESERVING FRUIT, Table of Time for.— 


- Time Sugar 
Fruit. for to qt. of 
boiling. fruit. 
MIR N Se ica. ssblannina. sectucis 5 min OZ. 
BES OTRO os asco. bse kn 6min. 4 07 
Bl ackderwies..... ....is0....s0000000 6min. 4 oz 
Strawberries...................000. 8min. 8 oz. 
NOS os ccs b os dnusncs oie) 10 min. 10 oz 
Whortleberries .................. 5min. 8 oz. 
ee) Se ee 10min. 8 oz. 
Sour pears (whole).............. 30min. 4 oz. 
Bartlett pears (halves)......... 20min. 6 oz. 
Peaches (halves)................. 8min. 4 oz. 
Peaches (whole).................. min. 4 oz. 
Pineapples (sliced)................ 15min. 6 oz. 
Grab apples....:.........-..-.--.225 maim.  § oz. 
GIP BINS Sas sia iss cs Sernnrstcan 10min. 5 oz. 
Ripe currants:.................... 6min. 8 oz. 
Gooseberries ....................00 8min. 8 oz. 
Wild crepes. nn... 60s... 10min. 8 oz. 
Quinees (sliced).................. 15min. 10 oz. 
Is « sclths cei? ecccosad 20min. 4 tea- 
spoonful 
of salt. 


RAIN-GUAGE.—A convenient rain-guage suf- 
ficient for ordinary agricultural purposes 
may be made of a common funnel airs large- 
sized bottle. The upper rim of the funnel 
should be made so that no water falling into it 
will splash out. The large opening of the fun- 
nel must be circular and exactly 8 in. in diame- 
ter, and the water caught by it is collected in 
the large bottle. The bottle must be graduated; 
to do this, set it on a level table and pour into 
it 34 oz. clean water. On the bottle make a 
mark at the level at which the water stands. 
Now add 8} oz. more, and make another mark; 
continue this until the scale is finished. Each 
of these marks means fin. of rain fall. This 
scale may be marked off on paper and pasted 
in the proper position on the bottle. In using 
the rain-guage never set it on sloping ground, 
but on a level surface, at a distance from shrubs, 
trees, walls, buildings, at least as many feet from 
their base as they arein height. The guage 
must be set so that it will withstand a gale of 
wind. When snow or sleet collects in the 

uage it should be removed to a warm room 
or the snow to melt, the quantity of water pro- 
duced being noted as in the case of rain. 

RATS.—1. (To Catch.) It is said that rats can 
not resist sunflower seeds. A trap baited with 
these seeds is the most effectual method of 
catching them.—2. (To Drive Away Alive.) 
Somebody who has tried it recommends put- 
ting pulverized potash, which soon becomes 
sticky when exposed to the air, in all the rat- 
holes about the house. The a detestation 
of a rat is anything which will stick to his silky 
coat. Some persons find a mixture of equal 
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parts of cayenne pepper and Scotch snuff 
sprinkled well into the holes still more effica- 
cious. 

RAZOR PASTE.—1. (Pradier.) Best putty 
powder, 1} 0z.; jewelers’ rouge, 1} 0z.; scales of 
iron, # oz; levigated Turkey ston stone, 44 0z.; 
beef suet, 2} oz.—2. Put equal parts of dried 
sulphate of iron and salt in a closed vessel and 
apply a gradually increased heat. Pulverize, 
elutriate, mix with lard or tallow. 

REMEDIAL FOODS.—Celery is invaluable as a 
food for those suffering from any form of rheu- 
matism, for diseases of the nerves and nervous 
dyspepsia.—Lettuce is useful to those suffering 
from insomnia.w—Water cress isa remedy for 
scurvy.—Peanuts for indigestion. They are 
especially recommended for corpulent diabetes. 
Peanuts are made into a wholesome and nutri- 
tious soup, are brewed and used as coffee, are 
eaten as a relish simply baked, or are prepared 
and served as salted almonds.—Onions: are al- 
most the best nervine known. No medicine is 
so useful in cases of nervous prostration, and 
there is nothing else that will so quickly relieve 
and tone up a worn out system. Onions are 
useful in all cases of coughs, colds and influ- 
enza; in consumption, insomnia, hydrophobia, 
scurvy, gravel and kindred liver complaints. 
Eaten every other day, they soon have a clear- 
ing and whitening effect on the complexion.— 
Spinach is useful to those suffering with gravel. 
Asparagus is used to induce perspiration.— 
Carrots for sufferers from asthma.—Turnips for 
nervous disorders and for scurvy.—Raw beef 
proves of great benefit to persons of frail con- 
stitution, and to those suffering from consump- 
tion. It is chopped fine, seasoned with salt and 
heated by placing it ina dish in hot water. It 
assimilates rapidly, and affords the best nour- 
ishment.—Eges contain a large amount of nutri- 
ment in a compact, quickly available form. 
Beaten up raw, With sugar, they are used to 
clear and strengthen the voice. With sugar 
and lemon juice the beaten white of egg is used 
to relieve hoarseress.—Honey is wholesome, 
strengthening, cleansing, healing and nourish- 
ing.—Fresh ripe fruits are excellent for purify- 


ing the blood and toning up the system. As 
specific remedies, oranges are aperient. Sour 


oranges are highly recommended for rheuma- 
tism.—Cranberries for erysipelas are used ex- 
ternally as well as internally—lLemons for 
feverish thirstin sickness, for biliousness, low 
fevers, rheumatism, colds, coughs, liver com- 
plaint, ete.—Blackberries as a tonic. Useftl in 
all forms of diarrhea.—Tomatoes are a power- 
ful aperient for the liver, a sovereign remedy for 
dyspepsia and indigestion. Tomatoes are in- 
valuable in all contlitions of the system in 
which the use of calomel is indicated.—Figs 
are aperient and wholesome. They are said to 
be valuable as a food for those suffering from 
cancer; they are used externally as well as in- 
ternaily.—Apples are useful in nervous dyspep- 
sia; they are nutritious, medicinal and vitaliz- 
ing; they aid digestion, clear the voice, correct 
the acidity of the stomach, are valuable in rheu- 
matism, insomnia and liver trouble. An apple 
contains as much nutriment as a potato ina 
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leasanter and more wholesome form.—Grapes 
feces and dislodge gravel and calculi, and 
bring the stomach and bowels to a healthy con- 
dition.—Pie plant is wholesome and aperient; 
is excellent for rheumatic sufferers and useful 
for purifying the blood. 

RICE, To Boil.—Pick your rice clean and 
wash it in two cold waters, not draining off the 
last water until you are ready to put the rice 
on the fire. Prepare asaucepan with water and 
a little salt. When it boils, sprinkle in the rice 
gradually, so as not to stop the boiling. Boil 
hard for twenty minutes, keeping the pot cov- 
ered. Then take it from the back of the fire 
and pour off the water, after which set the pot 
on the back of the stove to allow the rice to 
dry and the grains to separate. Remember to 
boil rapidly from the time you cover the pot 
until you take it off; this allows each grain to 
swell to three times its normal size, and the mo- 
tion prevents the grains from sticking together. 
Don’t stir it,as this will cause it to fall to the 
bottom and burr. When properly boiled, rice 
should be snowy-white, perfectly dry, soft, and 
every grain separate. 


RING, Tight, to Remove.—A ring which is so 


tight on the finger as to preclude removal by | 


the ordinary methods, can be easily removed by 
thoroughly cleaning the finger and ring from 
all dirt and grease, and then dipping them in a 
deep cup of mercury, on the top of which a 
small quantity of a saturated solution of oxalic 
acid has been poured. Amalgamation of the 
ring rapidly occurs, and it can be broken in 
pieces without difficulty. Ifitis a gold ring, 
the acid is not necessary, but if brass or copper 
it must be dipped in the acid or the mercury 
will not attack it. 

ROSES, White, to Make Blue. — Water the 
trees throughout the winter with a solution of 
Prussian blue, and if you want them to be 
green use sulphate of copper. 

ROTATION OF CROPS.—It is well to have 
some system of rotation adapted to the soil and 
farm under cultivation, thus bringing every 
part of the furm into grass again, at intervals of 
10 or 15 years. If five acres of sod be broken 
yearly, and five acres be put down to grass, ten 
acres will be annually under the plow; which, 
fer one hundred acres, would give meadows of 
ten years’ standing. Under such a system it 
will be seen, the land could be thoroughly cul- 
tivated and enriched, and made to produce 
larger returns both in grain and grass.—l. The 
following is a rotation of four years, which is 
greatly approved of by practical men, as it has 
the merit of substituting alternate and contin- 
uous rotation for triennial rotation. It is car- 
ried out according to the following plan: First 
year, potatoes; second, wheat; third, clover; 
fourth, wheat.—2. First year, beetroot; second, 
wheat; third, clover; fourth, wheat.—3. (Rota- 
tion of Five Years.) First year, potatoes; sec- 
ond, wheat; third, clover; fourth, colza; fifth, 
wheat.—4. First year, potatoes; second, wheat; 
third, clover; fourth, wheat; fifth, oats—5. First 
year, colza; second, beetroot; third, wheat; 


fourth, clover; fifth, wheat.—6. (Rotation of| pure solvents are necessary. 


Siz Years.) Linseed, beetroot, wheat, colza, 
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wheat, oats, rye, or barley.—7. Flax, beetroot, 
wheat, colza, wheat, oats, barley, or rye. 

ROUND SHOULDERS, To Cure.—Anybody 
can cure round shoulders by a very simple sys- 
tem of exercise. The round-shouldered man 
should go into the open air three or four times 
a day, let his hands drop to his sides and then, 
while inhaling fresh air,raise himself on his 
toes as high as he can. The filling of the lungs 

ushes the shoulders back to their normal con- 

ition, and if the practice is steadily followed 
for a couple of months, the worst pair of stoop 
shoulders in time will become as straight as a 
drill sergeant’s. . 

RUBBER, Artlficial—1. Prepared by mixing 
a thick solution of glue with tungstate of soda 
and hydrochloric acid. A compound of tung- 
stic acid and glue is precipitated, which at 86° 
to 104° Fahr. is sufficiently elastic to admit of 
being drawn out into thin sheets. On cooling 
this mass becomes solid and brittle, but on 
being heated is again soft and plastic. This 
compound can be used for many of the purpo- 
ses to which rubber is adapted.—2. Heat in an 
iron kettle, 4 filled, 10 lbs. sulphur and 20 lbs. 
se dat oil, with constant stirrmg until the 
sulphur is melted, and the mass begins to 

bee it into amold dusted with 
some kind of powder, or upon a slab moistened 
with water, when it will harden at once. Lin- 
seed oil may take the place of rapeseed, when 
less sulphur must be used. 

RUBBER, To Dissolve.—1. A mixture of 6 
parts absolute alcohol with 100 of sulphate of 
carbon; the latter is the real solvent; the alco- 
hol has an indirect action. The quantity of 
solvent required depends on the consistency of 
solution required; if moderate heat is used and 
the mixture shaken, the whole dissolves; but a 
better solution is obtained for adhesive proper- 
ties by using a large quantity of solvent; not 
shaking, but drawing off the clear glazy liquid. 
—2. For asmall quantity, place 1 fl. dr. sulph- 
uric acid and the same quantity of water ina 
vial, and shake together; great heat is evolved; 
allow to stand till cool; then add 2 fl. oz. spts. 
turpentine and shake well; great heat will be 
evolved and the color changed to deep cinna- 
mon. Allow to stand 24 hours, after which a 
strong, dark sediment will have settled at the 
bottom of the bottle. Pour off the clear into 
another bottle, and add 1} dr. (apothecaries? 
weight) common India rubber cut into shreds, 
and then place it uncorked over a gentle heat, 
and boil slowly 5 hours. Atthe end of that 
time the India rubber should be dissolved. It 
can be concentrated by longer boiling, or thin- 
ned by addition of turpentine.—3. The solution 
of India rubber or gutta percha in chloroform 
or benzole, frequent!y called for in photographic 
work, is usually attended with so many di cul- 
ties and drawbacks that in nine cases out of ten, 
where the solution is required the experiment- 
alist usually purchases it ready made. Yet 
there meade no difficulty about the matter. 
First, pure rubber should be obtained. When 
vulcanized, it is perfectly insoluble. Secondly, 
Chloroform con- 
taining a large excess of alcohol and water will 


swell; then 
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fail to act even upon the purest rubber. Again, 
under the most satisfactory conditions, the 
action is very slow, and the amount of rubber 
capable of being taken up is proportionately 
very small. The plan usually adopted is to 
lace a large amount of shredded rubber ina 
bottle, which is then filled up with the solvent, 
and shaken at intervals a few times; and when 
the shreds do not dissolve like pieces of sugar 
the whole is thrown aside, and we are written 
to for an explanation of the failure. Ifa small 
uantity of rubber had been placed in the bot- 
tle, and the liquid added, it would have been 
observed gradually to swell out very considera- 
bly after the lapse of some time, and a mixture 
of the whole would be facilitated by stirring 
with a glass rod or a splinter of wood. The 
rapidity with which the rubber absorbs the sol- 
vent will depend upon its condition; but the 
action is never very quick, nor is it in any way 
analogous to the dissolution of a crystal. One 
cause of the failure of chloroform to act upon 
the caoutchouc may arise from the presence of 
alcohol in too great a proportion. Chloroform 
as sold almost always contains alcohol in small 
quantity, owing to the fact that when none is 
present it cannot be prevented from decompos- 
ing spontaneously, more especially in the light. 
It is, however, stated that when entirely pro- 
tected from light absolute chloroform will not 
undergo any change. A solution of gutta per- 
cha in chloroform has a use which is not gen- 
erally known. It forms, when carefully made 
and filtered quite bright, the best possible mate- 
rial for obscuring glass for focusing screens. 
For fine microscopic work it is said by those 
whose opinions are of weight to be unequaled. 
—4. This new solvent consists of a mixture of 
methylated ether and petroleum spirit—the 
common benzoline used for burning in sponge 
lamps. This forms the most rapid and, per- 
haps, the best solvent; the mixture is as much 
superior in power to either of its constituents 
singly as the ether-alcohol is to plain ether in 
its action on pyroxylin. <A very thick solution 
can be made by dissolving 60 gr. of good India 
rubber in 2 oz. of benzoline and 1 oz. of sul- 
huric ether. If the India rubber be cut up 
ne and the mixture shaken occasionally, the 
solution will be complete in two orthree hours, 
when it may be diluted to any required strength 
with benzolinealone. The India rubber should 
be as light colored as possible, and all the outer 
oxidived ortions must be cut away. Shred the 
clean India rubber with a pair of scissors, and 
throw it at once into the solvent. 

RUBBER, Elasticity of, to Restore.—Immerse 
the articles in a mixture of water of ammonia, 
1 part; and water, 2 parts; for atime varying 
from a few minutes to 1 hour, according to cir- 
cumstances. When the mixture has acted on 
the rubber it will be found to have recovered 
its elasticity, smoothness and softness. 

RUBBER HOSE, Composition for.—Grind to- 
gether Java rubber, 20 Ibs.; Para rubber, 10 
lbs.; white lead, 14 lbs.; red lead, 14 lbs.; yellow 
sulphur, 14 1bs. Spread on flax cloth, which 
weighs 10, 16, and 32.0z. to the sq. yd. 

RUBBER HOSE, To Repair.—Cut the hose 
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apart where it is defective; obtain from any gas 
fitter a piece of iron pipe 2 or3 in. long; twist 
the hose over it until the ends meet; wrap with 
strong twine well waxed, and it will last a long 
time. 

RUBBER, To Preserve.—To keep rubber from 
cracking, use a mixture of 1 part aqua ammo- 
nia with 2 parts water, in which the articles 
should be immersed until they assume their 
former elasticity, smoothness and softness, the 
se required varying from a few minutes to 1 

our. 

RUBBER, To Vulcanize.—1. The vulcanizing 
ro consists in incorporating with the rub- 

er 8 to 10 per cent. sulphur, together with va- 
rious metallic oxides, chiefly lead and zine, the 

uantity of the latter articles being fa b 
the degree of elasticity required. The goods 
of large establishments are vulcanized in cylin- 
drical wrought iron steam heaters, over 50 ft. 
long, and 5 to 6 ft. in diameter. These heaters 
have doors opening on hinges at one end, and 
through these the goods are introduced on a 
sort of railway carriage; then, after the door is 
shut, steam is let on, and a temperature of 250° 
to 800° of heat is kept up for several hours, the 
degree of heat ascertained by thermometers at- 
tached to the heaters. The value, solidity and 
quality of the goods is increased by keeping the 
articles under the pressure of metallic molds or 
sheets while undergoing this process. The pro- 
cess requires careful manipulation and great 
experience to conduct it properly.—2. In vul- 
canizing rubber in contact with iron, so that the 
vuleanized rubber and metal will cohere, coat 
the iron all over with a melted mixture of equal 

arts of genuine asphaltum and gutta percha. 
soft rubber containing 6 per cent. of sulphur, 
when firmly pressed into contact with this coat- 
ing and then vulcanized by steam heat, adheres 
strongly to the metal after cooling. 

RUGS, To Make from Old Carpets.—There are 
three methods of forming old ingrain carpets 
into rugs pretty and serviceable. They are, in 
fact, prettier than almost any other style of 
home-made rugs. In the first method, cut the 
car cting, after it has been thoroughly cleaned 
and dried, into narrow strips across the width. 
Three-fourths of an inch is the right width. 
Then draw the strips through the hands a few 
times to fray the edges somewhat. They are 
then sewed together by joining the selvedges in 
a strong over-cast stitch and wound into balls 
the same as all carpet rags are when prepared 
for the loom. Made in this way, the rugs when 
woven do not have as nice a nap as when made 
by the following methods, but as there is no 
waste of material the benefit is evident. Of 
course, all-wool ingrain is the best kind for this 

urpose. The amount necessary for a rug made 
in this way is 24 pounds if 1 yard square, while 
in the second, 4 pounds are required. In this 
second method the strips are cut lengthwise of 
the width, the same size as the other, and then 
fringed a quarter of aninch on each side. Thus 
a fine nap is formed when the rug is woven; but 
when we consider the waste of good material 
and the tedious work necessary, we conclude 
that it does not pay. In sewing these strips to- 
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gether care must be exercised in lapping the 
ends neatly, so that they will not show when 
the rug is woven. Then form into balls. Any 
one who weaves rag carpets well can weave 
these rugs, but they must be woven good in 
order to be a success. Loose, careless weav- 
ing spoils their appearance. 'There must be 
enough warp woven on each end of the rug to 
serve for the purpose of hemming. Usually 
the looms are intended to weave only one yard 
in width, but in some places there are those 
who make aspecialty of rug-weaving and can 
weave them 12 feet wide. Made in this width, 
for somewhat less, and woven with a heavy 
warp, much coarser than that used in rag car- 
pets, they make handsome center squares for 
yarlor or dining room, and will cost for weav- 
ing and warp about $5, and are as handsome 
as those bought at the stores costing five times 
asmuch. No matter ifthe old carpetis old and 
faded, and worn all to pieces, there are great 
ossibilities in it. Just go to work, wash and 
vy it, and cut it up; the faded browns and yel- 
lows become a lovely mottled brown_rug, in 
tint like the dead leaves of autumn. The car- 
ise whose colors were chiefly green and red, 
ecome an attractive mossy-looking rug. 
RUST, To Prevent.—1l. (On Grates or Fire- 
trons.) To preserve bright grates or fire-irons 
from rust, make a strong paste of fresh lime 
and water, and with a fine brush smear it as 
thickly as possible all over the polished surface 
requiring preservation. By this simple means 
all the grates and fire-irons in an empty house 
may be kept for months free from harm with- 
out further care.—2. (On Iron and Steel Sur- 
faces.) Caoutchouc oil is said to have proved 
efficient in preventing rust, and to have been 
adopted by the German army. It only re- 
quires to be spread with a piece of flannel in a 
very thin layer over the metallic surface and 
allowed to dry up. Such a coating will afford 
security against all atmospheric influences and 
will not show any cracks under the microscope 
after a year’s standing. To remove it, the arti- 
cle has simply to be treated with caoutchoc oil 
again, and washed after twelve to twenty-four 
hours.—8. A solution of India rubber in ben- 
zine has been used for years as a coating for 
steel, iron and lead, ae has been found a sim- 
ple means of een tae them from oxidizing, It 
can be easily applied with a brush and is as easi- 
lyrubbed off. It should be made about the con- 
sistency of cream.—4. All steel articles can be 
porte pe from rust by putting a 
ump of freshly burnt lime in the drawer or 
case in which they are kept. If the things are 
to be moved (as a gun in its case, for instance), 
put the lime in a muslin bag. This is espe- 
cially valuable for specimens of iron when 
fractured, for in a moderately dry place the 
lime will not want renewing for many years, 
as it is capable of absorbing a large quantity of 
moisture. Articles in use should be placed in 
a box nearly filled with thoroughly pulverized 
slaked lime. Before using them rub well with 
a woolen cloth.—5. The following mixture 
forms an excellent brown coating for protect- 
ing iron and steel from rust: Dissolve 2 parts 
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crystallized iron chloride, 2 parts antimony 
chloride and 1 part tannin, in 4 parts water and 
ap ply with a sponge or rag and let dry. Then 
another coat of the paint is applied, and again 
another, if necessary, until the color becomes as 
dark as desired. hen dry, it is washed with 
water, allowed to dry again, and the surface 
polished with boiled linseed oil. The anti- 
mony chloride must be as nearly neutral as 
possible. — 6. (On Iron, Underground.) Cot- 
tonseed or linseed oils, 1 lb.; coal tar, 1 1b.; 
sulphur, 1 1Jb.; heat separately; mix thor- 
oughly and heat to 800° F. for about one hour, 
at the end of which it becomes pasty. Heat 
the metal to which it is applied.—7. (Within 
Show Cases.) It is well known that the rusting 
of bright steel goods is due to the precipitation 
of atmospheric moisture upon the metal. This 
may be obviated by keeping the air surround- 
ing the goods in a dry condition, and a saucer 
of powdered gece placed in an ordinary 
show-case will usually suffice to prevent -the 
rusting of the cutlery exhibited therein, as the 
lime will take up the moisture. 

RUST, To Remove.—Articles of iron and steel 
can be easily and thoroughly cleaned from rust 
by being plunged into a strong solution of 
chloride of zinc and allowed to remain for 
twelve hours, or even longer if the rust be very 
thick. Upon removal the metal should be 
washed with plain water and then with ammonia 
water, and quickly dried. Rubbing with putz- 
pomade will then give them a brilliant polish. 

SALAD DRESSING.—This is excellent both for 
salad and for sliced tomatoes insummer. Take 
the yolk of 1 fresh egg and mix it with 2 table- 
spoonfuls of olive oil very slowly, add 1 
spoonfuls of mustard, 3 spoonfuls of salt, a little 
pope and last of all, 2 spoonfuls of vinegar. 

eat the white of the egg to a stiff froth, and 
lightly stir in. 

SALAD, Egg.—Of all the delicate bites the egg 
salad should surely have the palm. It is easily 
made, and can be arranged early in the morn- 
ing, leaving the dressing to be the very last dut 
before the guests arrive. This salad of egg is real- 
ly of stuffed eggs; and one cup should be given 
to each person. Boil 10 eggs 20 minutes. Peel 
offthe shells and cut each egg in half, so as to 
form two cups. From the end of each cup cut 
a small slice, so they will stand firm. Remove 
from each egg the yolk and put all the yolks in 
a bowl. Mix together in an earthen sauce pan 
2 cass well beaten, 1 teaspoonful of dry mus- 
tard, 3 tablespoonfuls of sweet cream, 1 tea- 
spoonful of salt, 1 el Cr of pepper, 2 table- 
spoonfuls of olive oil and 2 tablespoonfuls of 
vinegar. Boil until thick as custard and mix 
with the hard boiled yolks. Fill the cups made 
from the white with the mixture and set on ice 
until cold. Serve each cup witha leaf of lettuce 
and pour over egg and lettuce some mayon- 
naise sauce. On the plate should also bea slice 
or two of thin bread and butter and a cup of 
Russian tea in which sugar and cream is added, 
A teaspoonful of rum is a great improvement. 

SALTED PECAN NUTS.—Purchase the ready- 
shelled pecan nuts from a confectioner’s. Have 
a small wire strainer; place the nuts init. Put 
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into asmall saucepan into which the strainer 
will fit nicely equal parts of butter and lard. 
When boiling stand the strainer of nuts into it, 
and allow it to remain for an instant; remove, 
drain on brown paper and sprinkle with salt. 
Stand instantly in a cold place and they will 
become crisp. 

SANDWICHES, To Make.—1. (Cabbage.) Sub- 
stituting finely chopped cabbage for the celery. 
See Crue. }2. (Celery.) Chop celery very 
ne, heart and all, and add enough salad dress- 
ing to spread it easily.—3. (Cheese.) ere small 
crackers, spread thickly with grated cheese, 
place together, lay on a pan, sprinkle well with 
salt, and set in the oven until only ag 
browned. These make deliciously crisp sand- 
wiches that are very relishable served with tiny 
cucumber pickles.—4. (Cucumber.) Chop very 
fine tart cucumber pickles, add one-half the 
amount of hard-boiled egg yolks rubbed 
smooth, and enough melted butter, and vinegar 
from the oe to form a paste. Mix thor- 
oughly and spread.—5. (Fruit.) Dainty fruit 
sandwiches are anovelty for afternoon tea. Cut 
the bread very thin and butter it lightly, then 
spread with raisins, dates or candied cherries 
that have been chopped fine and moistened with 
orange juice, sherry or maderia. Roll and tie 
with baby ribbons. When used for light even- 
ing refreshments, lemonade or punch is served 
with these.—6. (Lemon.) Into a teacupful of 
nicest butter slightly softened beat the raw yolk 
of an egg and a teaspoonful of French mustard. 
Rub smooth the yolks of two eggs that have 
been boiled for three-quarters of an hour; rub 
into them one-fourth of the butter, a scant 
half teaspoonful of salt and a teaspoonful of 
lemon juice. Add another fourth of the butter 
and a teaspoonful of lemon juice, and so on un- 
til all the butter and two tablespoonfuls of 
lemon juice have been used, rubbing completely 
until all is smooth and fine, and spread moder- 
ately thick. These are as appetizing as any- 
thing could well be.—7. (Mixed.) Chop very 
fine any cold meat or bits of fowl; two or three 
kinds may be used; add one-half the amount of 
finely chopped cabbage or celery; mix with 
sufficient salad dressing to thoroughly moisten, 
and let it stand two or three hours before 
spreading between the slices of bread.—8. (Nut.) 

hep hickory-nuts, walnuts or hazel-nuts until 
fine, and mix with salad dressing; or with the 
rolling-pin roll to a paste, sprinkle well with 
salt, and spread very thickly between slices of 
bread cut as thinly as possible-—9. (Peach.) 
Pare very ripe peaches, slice thinly, sprinkle 
well with sugar, und let stand for two or three 
hours. Spread bread thickly with fresh, sweet 
country butter, add plenty of the sliced peaches, 
and serve at once. Almost any seedless fruit 
may be used for sandwiches. If for a picnic, 
slices of sponge-cake may be used instead of 
bread, and whipped cream substituted for but- 
ter, and served for dessert.—10. (Peanut.) Pea- 
nuts mixed with mayonnaise dressing make an 
acceptable filling for bread sandwiches and are 
the thing to be served for the 5 o’clock tea. 
Take freshly roasted peanuts, chop them ver 
fine, or, better still, roll them to a fine meal; 
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then mix with the dressing; spread on buttered 
bread, covered with Rested ettuce.—11. (To- 
mato.) Pare very ripe tomatoes, and press 
through a sieve to remove the seeds; mix thor- 
oughly with mayonnaise dressing. 

ALTED ALMONDS.—Heat 1 tablespoonfnl 
best. butter, or 1 scant teaspoonful olive oil, 
smoking hot. Then add 41]b. Jordan Almonds, 
blanched. When the almonds begin to brown, 
sprinkle over them 1 scant tablespoonful salt, 
and stir and shake until all are a golden brown. 
Oil gives a higher glaze than butter. 

SALTED PEANUTS.—Buy raw; shell; put in 
oven and bake until the skin cracks. Brush 
the skins off, and proceed as with almonds. 

SAUCEPAN or KETTLE, To Mend.—A holein 
a granite saucepan or kettle may be mended by 
using a copper rivet. These rivets, which come 
in several sizes, may usually be bought from a 
harness-maker. The rivet is put In the hole, 
and over the end of it is put a copper washer, 
which is apart of it. Flatten the end of the 
rivet with a tackhammer, and the kettle is good 
for service for many days. When the enamel 
is chipped from a spot in the bottom of the 
saucepan, the weak spot may be re-enforced in 
the same way. 

SAUCES, To Make.—l. (Fish.) Port wine, 
1 gal.; mountain, 1 qt.; walnut ketchup, 2 qt.3 
anchovies and liquor, 2 lb.;8 lemons; 36 shal- 
lots; scraped horseradish, 14 lb.; flour of must- 
ard, 8 oz.; mace, 1 0z.; cayenne, q. s.; boil up 
gently, strain and bottle—2. Twenty-four an- 
chovies; 10 shallots; scraped horseradish, 3 
5 el mace and cloves, of each } oz.; 2 
sliced lemons; anchovy liquor, 8 0z.3 water, 1 

t.; Hock or Rhenish wine, 1 bottle; walnut 
<etchup, $ pt.; boil to 24 lb.; strain and bottle.— 
3. Gabae Walnut pickle and port wine, of 
each, 1 pt.; mushroom ketchup, 1 qt.; anchovies, 
and shallots, chopped, of each, 2 doz.; soy, 3 pt.; 
cayenne, } oz.; simmer for 10 minutes, strain 
and bottle—4. Walnut pickle, mushroom 
ketchup and soy, of each, 1 pt.; chopped cloves 
of garlic and anchovies, of each, 1 doz.; cayenne 
sail bruised cloves, of each 1dr. As last.—5. 
(Sauce Superlative.) Port wine and mushroom 
ketchup, of each 1 qh walnut pickle, 1 pt.; 
pounded anchovies, } Ib.; lemon peel, minced 
shallots and scraped horseradish, of each 2 02.; 
allspice and black pepper, bruised, of each 1 
0z.; cayenne pepper and bruised celery seed, of 
each } oz. (or currie powder # oz.); digest 14 
days, strain and bottle.—6. (Tomato.) Bruised 
tomatoes, 1 gal.; salt, $Ib.; in three days press 
out the juice; to each qt. add shallots, 2 0z.; 
black pepper, 1 dr.; boil for 80 minutes; strain, 
add mace, allspice, ginger and nutmeg, of 
each + 0z.3; coriander seed and cochineal, of 
each 1 dr.; simmer gently for fifteen minutes, 
strain, cool and bottle. 

SAWS, To Mend.—File to a powder pure 
brass, 3 parts; pure silver, 28} parts; pure cop- 
per, 1} parts. Mix thoroughly. Put the saw 
on an anvil, the broken edges in contact. Put 
aline of the above mixture along the seam, 
cover with powdered charcoal. Take a spirit 
lamp and a blowpipe, hold the coal dust in 
place, and blow just enough to melt the solder 
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Set the joint smooth with a hammer. File 
away the superfluous solder. 

SCAB, Apple, to Prevent.—Apple scab, the 
worst fungus disease of the apple in this country, 
was very largely controlled in orchards sprayed 
once before the buds started in the spring with 
copper sulphate (2 pounds to 50 gallons of 
water), and four times subsequently with Bor- 
deaux mixture. The Bordeaux mixture was 
applied in various strengths, from 1 lb. to 6 Ibs. 
of copper sulphate and the same weight of lime 
to 50 gal. of water. The 3and 4-pound solu- 
tions gave as good results as the 6-pound solu- 
tion the first season, and the second season, 
after systematic spraying was begun, the 1 and 
2-pound solutions were sufficient to hold the 
scab almost entirely in check. In unsprayed 
orchards the scab ripens, its spores germinate 
upon the fruit and leaves, causing a second crop 
of the fungus, that appears as clouds or blotches 
on the apple in autumn. On sprayed trees no 
trace of this second crop of scab could be found, 
while on unsprayed apples it was almost univer- 
sal. 
SCARS, To Remove.—The cicatrices, scars or 
marks left by various diseases, burns or wounds 
of divers kinds, are often less obstinately per- 
manent than is generally supposed, and from 
some facts which have lately come under notice, 
it is thought that their prevention or removal 
in many cases may be accomplished by some 
mild but effectual antiseptic. Among the ex- 
emplifications of the efficacy of the formula, is 
the case of a gentleman whose face was so se- 
verely burnt by the violent spurting of a quan- 
tity of melted Jead (owing toa workman having 
incautiously cropped a wet pipe into it), that 
his eyes were only saved by pebble spectacles 
from utter destruction. At first, of course, car- 
ron oil was the sole application, and as for 
weeks afterward particles of the granulated 
metal had literally to be dug out of the flesh, 
a deeply scarred countenance was naturally 
predicted by all, except the patient himself. 
One mark of an almost imperceptible character 
alone remained after the expiration of 6 months, 
owing to the whole face being bathed twice or 
three times a day, as soon as the oil treatment 
could be discontinued, with a lotion of the simp- 
lest character, as is readily seen by glancing at 
its constituents. Lint soaked in the same solu- 
tion and allowed to remain on some little time, 
will frequently mitigate the visible results of 
smallpox, and one case ringworm treated in 
this way left no scar whatever. The following 
is a convenient formula: Borax, } 0z.; salicylic 

acid 12 gr.; glycerine, 8 dr.; rose water, 6 oz. 
Make a lotion. 

SCORCHING CAKES, To Prevent.— When bak- 
ing cakes, set adish of water in the oven with 
them, and they will not be in much danger from 
scorching. 

SEA-SICKNESS. To Prevent and Cure.—1. It 
is asserted that the reason so little attention has 
been paid to seasickness, especially by those not 
subject to it, is that there was a fallacious idea 
that to be seasick did a person good; that it 
cleared out the system, and, therefore, nature 
should be allowed to take its course. There is 
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neither advantage in nor need for the ailment. 
It must be prevented, and the battle of preven- 
tion must be fought on land before sailing. For 
three days before the voyage doses of bromide 
of sodium must be taken—in preference to bro- 
mide of potassium, and this course must be 
continued for three or four days after sailing. 
One pleasant effect of this bromization is the 
sound and refreshing nature of the sleep it in- 
duces. The doseis 30 gr. of bromide of sodium 
three times a day for three days before the voy- 
age, and for three or four days after starting. 
This treatment has been invariably found to be 
an absolute preventive. Itis said that no evil 
effects have been found from the use of the bro- 
mide of sodium, taken for the prevention of 
seasickness.—2. It is said that there is no rem- 
edy like Worcestershire sauce, in teaspoonful 
doses, given without water, for both preventing 
and curing seasickness. It should be supple- 
mented in some cases by the application of a 
tightly-applied bandage, and resting on the 
right side, taking frequently small quantities of 
fluid food, such as good beef tea with cayenne 
pepper init. No stimulants must be taken, and 
the feet should be kept warm with hot brick or 
bottle. This treatment is very effective. As a 
remedy for warding off the evil, apply witha 
brush collodion in three successive hier on 
the epigastric region over the stomach and 
neighboring parts. It acts as a powerful anti- 
emetic. The diet and state of health should be 
looked after for a week before the trip or avoy- 
age onthe ocean. Pastry and all rich foods 
should be avoided, and a course of cooling 
medicine taken to cleanse and purify the blood. 
A strong cup of pure, black, unsweetened coffee, 
taken an hour before starting and three hours 
after a substantial but easily digested meal, is 
also a great preventive.—3. There is no remedy 
forthis which will answer in all cases. Some 
people will always be sick. A dose of 30, 60 or 
90 gr. of bromide of sodium three times a day 
is recommended. A recumbent position is best 
suited to the patient if ill. Every effort should 
be made to keep to the deck and a waterproof 
blanket will be found of use. Keep the bowels 
free and try to eat. Crackers, beef tea and 
olives are best relished. 

SEWER GAS, To Detect.—1. A suspected joint 
in a sewer or drain pipe may be tested by 
wrapping it with a single layer of white muslin, 
moistened with a solution of acetate of lead. 
As the gas escapes through the meshes of the 
cloth it will be blackened by the sulphur com- 
pounds.—2. It is usual to detect gas escapes by 
applying a lighted taper or candle to the sus- 
pected place of leakage. This is dangerous, 
and many explosions have thus been occasioned. 
A safer mode is as follows: Mix dark soap and 
water in the proportion of 2 1b. of the former 
to 5or7 pt. of the latter. The sticky paste or 
liquid so obtained is ready to be apetel by the 
brush to the gas pipe, when, if an escape is tak- 
ing place, bubbles will readily be seen on the 
liquid; thus the positions of the gas escapes are 
indicated without any danger.—3. Saturate un- 
glazed paper with a solution of 1 oz. of pure 
lead acetate in 3 pt. of rain water; let it par- 
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tially dry, then expose in the room suspected of 
containing sewer gas. The presence of the lat- 
ter in any considerable quantity soon darkens 
or blackens the test paper. 

SHAVING, Easy.—l. Never fail to well wash 
your beard with soap and cold water, and to 
rub it dry, immediately before you apply the 
lather, of which the more you use, and the 
thicker it is, the easier you will shave.—2. 
Never use warm water, which makes a tender 
face.—3. The moment you leave your bed (or 
bath) is the best time to shave.-—4. Always wipe 
your razor clean, and strop it before putting it 
away; and always put your shaving brush away 
with the lather on it.—5. The razor (being only 
avery fine saw) should be moved in a sloping 
or sawing direction, and held nearly flat to your 
face, care being taken to draw the skin as tight 
as possible with the left hand, so as present an 
even surface and throw out the beard.—6. The 
practice of pressing on the edge ofarazor in 
stropping it soon rounds it; the ae ae should 
be directed to the back, which should never be 
raised from the strop. Ifyou shave from heel 
to point of the razor, strop it from point to 
heel; but if you begin with the point in shaving, 
then strop it from heel to point.—7. If you 
only once put away your razor without strop- 
ping it, or otherwise cleaning the edge, you 
must no longer expect to shave well and easy, 
the soap and damp so soon rust the fine teeth 
and edge.—8. A piece of soft plate leather 
should always be kept with razors, to wipe 
them with.—9. (Shaving Cream.) Curd soap, 
8 oz.; almond oil, 2 0z.; glycerine, 1 0z.;sperma- 
ceti, 4 oz.; carbonate of potassium, } oz.; water, 
16 0z.; cut the curd soap into shreds, and dis- 
solve it by the aid of a water bath in 14 oz. of 
water. Dissolve the spermaceti in the almond 
oil, and while warm mix it with glycerine, pot- 
ash, and remainder of the water; transfer toa 
warm mortar, gradually and steadily incorpo- 
rate the warm soap solution, and continue to 
stir until a smooth paste is formed. With this 
incorporate a suitable perfume. 

SHERBETS.—1. (Lemon.) Four lemons; 1 pt. 
sugar; 1 qt. boiling water. Shave off the peel 
from 2 lemons inthin, wafer-like parings, being 
careful to take none of the lighter colored rind 
below the oil cells. Put the parings into a 
bowl, add the boiling water and let it stand ten 
minues, closely covered. Cut the lemons in 
halves, remove the seeds, squeeze out the 
juice and add it with the sugar to the water. 
Add more sugar if needed. When cold, strain 
it through a fine strainer into the can and freeze. 
a. With Gelatine. One tablespoonful of gela- 
tine; 6 lemons; 1 pt. sugar; 84 cups cold water; 
4 cup boiling water. Soak the gelatine in} a 
cup of cold water, 20 minutes. Put the sugar 
and the remaining cold water into a large lip 
bowl or pitcher. Pare the lemons, cut in halves, 
remove all the seeds, and press out the juice 
with a lemon-squeezer; add it to the syrup. 
Dissolve the soaked gelatine in the boiling 
water, add it to the other mixture. If liked 
sweeter, add more sugar. When the sugar is 
dissolved strain through a fine wire strainer or 
cheese-cloth, turn into the freezer can and 
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freeze as directed. Sherbet made in this way 
has none of the volatile lemon oil, which, to a 
delicate stomach, often proves indigestible. 
b. With White of Egg. Two qts. boiling water; 
8 lemons; 1 egg (white); 1 qt. sugar. Spread 
part of the sugar ona shallow plate or board, 
and after wiping the lemons with a clean damp 
cloth, roll them in the sugar to extract the oil. 
Then cut in halves, remove the seeds, and 
squeeze out the juice. Boil all the sugar and 
water until clear. Remove the scum as it rises. 
Add the lemon juice to the syrup, strain it, and 
pour it gradually into the beaten egg. Then 
freeze as usual.—2. (Orange.) One tablespoon- 
ful gelatine; 6 oranges or 1 pt. orange juice; 1 
scant pt. cold water; 1 cup sugar; 4 cup boiling 
water. Soak the gelatine in } a cup of the cold 
water ten minutes. Put the sugar and remainder 
ofthe cold water ina large pitcher. Cut the 
oranges in halves, remove the seeds, and squeeze 
all the juice into the pitcher. Add more sugar, 
ifthe oranges are very sour. Dissolve the gel- 
atine in the boiling water, and add it to the 
mixture. Strain it into the can and freeze. 
—3. (Pomegranate.) One doz. blood oranges; 
1 qt. water; 1 pt. sugar. Peel the oranges, cut 
them in halves across the sections, remove the 
seeds, and press out the juice with a patent po- 
tato sifter. Add the sugar and water, and when 
the sugar is dissolved, strain into the can and 
freeze. This will have a fine color and no bit- 
ter flavor-of the rind.—4. (Pine-apple.) One pt. 
of fresh, or 1 can of grated pine-apple; 1 pt. 
water; 1 tablespoonful gelatine; 1 pt. sugar; 1 
lemon. Pare the pine-apple, remove all the 
eyes, and pick off the eae art with a fork, 
rejecting all the hard core. If still too coarse, 
chop it a little. Add the sugar, water, lemon 
juice and gelatine, which should be first soaked 
in cold water and then dissolved in boiling 
water. Freeze as usual.—. (Strawberry or 
Blackberry.) One qt. berries, or enough to make 
1 pt. of juice; 1 pt. of sugar; 1 lemon. Mash 
the berries, add the sugar, and after standing till 
the sugar is dissolved, add the water and lemon 
juice. Press through fine cheese-cloth, and 
treeze. Wary the sugar as the fruit requires. 
All of these fresh fruits are improved by the 
addition of the lemon. 

SHEEPSKINS, To Prepare for Mats.—1. Make 
a strong lather with hot water and let it stand 
till cold; wash the skin in it, carefully squeezing 
out all of the dirt from the wool; wash it in cold 
water till all the soap is taken out. Dissolve 1 
lb. each of salt and alum in 2 gal. of hot water, 
and put the skin into a tub sufficient to cover 
it; let it soak for 12 hours, and hang it overa 
pole to drain. When well drained stretch it 
carefully on a board to dry, and stretch several 
times while drying. Before it is quite dry, 
sprinkle on the flesh side 1 0z. each of finely 
pulverized alum and saltpeter, rubbing it in 
well. Try ifthe wool be firm on the skin; if 
not, let it remain a day or two, then rub again 
with alum; fold the flesh sides together and 
hang in the shade for two or three days, turn- 
ing them over each day till quite dry. Scrape 
the flesh side with a blunt knife and rub it with 
pumice or rotten stone.—2. First remove all the 
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useless parts and soften the skin by soaking, 
then remove the fatty matter from the inside 
and soak itin warm water for an hour. Next 
mix equal parts of borax, saltpeter, and sulphate 
of soda in the proportion of about 4 0z. of each 
for each skin, with sufficient water to make a 
thin paste; spread this with a brush over the in- 
side of the skin applying more on the thicker 
parts than on the thinner; double the skin to- 
gether, flesh side inward, and place it in a cool 
place. After standing twenty-four hours wash 
the skin clean, and apply in the same manner 
as before a mixture of 1 oz. sal soda, } oz. borax, 
and 2 oz. hard white soap, melted slowly to- 
gether without being allowed to boil; fold to- 
gether and put away in a warm place for 
twenty-four hours. After this, dissolve 4 oz. 
alum, 8 oz. salt, and 2 oz. saleratus in sufficient 
hot rain water to saturate the skin; when cool 
enough not to seald the hands, soak the skin in 
it for 12 hours; then wring out and hang it up 
to dry. When dry repeat the soaking and dry- 
ing two or three times till the skin is sufficient 
soft. Lastly, smooth the inside with fine sand- 
paper and pumice stone.—3. Wash while fresh, 
in strong soapsuds, first picking from the wool 
all the dirt that will come out. <A little paraf- 
fine, a tablespoonful to 3 gal. of water, will aid 
in removing the impurities. Continue to wash 
the skin in fresh suds till itis white and clean. 
Then dissolve 4]b. each of salt and alum in 8 
pt. of boiling water, put into it water enough to 
cover the skin, which should soak in the solu- 
tion 12 hours, and then be hung on a line to 
drain. When nearly dry nail it, wool side in, 
on a board, or the side of a barn, to dry. 
Rub into the skin an oz. each of pulverized 
alum and saltpeter, and if the skin is large 
double the quantity. Rub for an hour or two. 
Fold the skin sides together, and hang the skin 
away for three days, rubbing it every day or 
till perfectly dry. Then with a blunt knife 
clear the skin of impurities, rub it with pumice 
or rotten stone, trim it into shape, and you have 
a door mat that will lasta lifetime. If it is to 
be dyed, have a shallow vessel as large as the 
skin in which to prepare the dye, so that the 
skin can he laid has ee down smoothly into 
the vessel, that all parts may be equally im- 
mersed jn the dye. This should not be more 
than an inch deep, otherwise the skin might be 
injured by the hot dye. After coloring, again 
stretch the skin to dry, and then comb with a 
wool or cotton card. 

SHOE DRESSINGS.—1. (For Patent amgancie 
Add to some pure wax which has_been melte 
in a water bath some olive oil, and then some 
lard. Mix thoroughly by stirring over a mod- 
erate fire. Add some oil of turpentine, then a 
little oil of lavender. This will form a paste 
which should be put in boxes. Apply with a 
linen rag. The paste keeps the leather soft and 
restores the gloss.—2. (For Preserving the Gloss 
of Patent Leather and to Prevent Cracking.) 
Melt wax with a little oil of turpentine, olive 
oiland lard. Mix thoroughly together. When 
cool it should be a thick paste. “Fasatine is ex- 
cellent. Allow it to remain on one-half hour, 
then dry with Canton flannel.—3. (For Russet 
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Leather.) Mix together 1 part ~alm oil and 3 
parts common soap, and heat up to 100° F.; 
then add 4 parts oleic acid, and 13 of tanning 
solution, containing at least 1-16 of tannic acid 
(ail parts by weight) and stir until cold. This 
is recommended as a valuable grease for russet 
leather, and as a preventive of gumming.—4. 
(For Tan Shoes.) Beeswax, 1 part; oil of tur- 
aga 4 parts.—5. (For Boots and Shoes.) 

oil together 1 pt. linseed oil, } 1b. of mutton 
suet, the same quantity of beeswax, and asmall 
piece of resin, and when the mixture be- 
comes milk warm apply it with a hair brush. 
After two applications the article will become 
water-proof. Great caution must be exercised 
in melting the above ingredients.—6. Common 
tar may be made warm, and brushed over the 
soles of boots and shoes. They are then placed 
near the fire, so that the tar may be absorbed. 
When the absorption has taken place, a second 
or third application may be given with advan- 
tage. This application is not suitable for the 
upper leathers.—7. (Elastic and Clean, for La- 
dies’ Shoes.) Three lbs. of rain water placed in 
a pot over fire, and when well boiling there are 
added 4 oz. white pulverized wax, I oz. clear, 
transparent glue, in small pieces, 2 oz. pulver- 
ized gum Senegal, 2 oz. white soap scraped fine,. 
2. oz. brown pulverized sugar; the ingredients 
are placed in one by one, and every time stirred 
up; 1t is well to take the pot from the fire every’ 
time a substance is added, to prevent boiling 
over; when all is added, the pot 1s removed from 
the fire; when sufficiently cooled, 8 oz. alcohol 
are added, and finally 8 oz. fine Frankfort 
black, well incorporated by continued stirring. 
This varnish is put on the leather with a brush, 
and very valuable for boots and shoes, as it can 
be afterward polished with a large brush, like. 
ordinary shoeblacking; shows a high polish,. 
and does not soil the clothing.—8. (For the 
Edges of.) Alcohol, 8 fl. 0z.; shellac, 2 0z.; resin,. 
1 0z.; turpentine, 4 0z.; lampblack, } or ¢ oz.— 
9. ised! Blacking.) Gum Arabic, 4 0z.; 
molasses or coarse moist sugar, 1} 0z.; good 
black ink, } pt.; strong vinegar, 2 0z.; rectified 
spirit of wine and sweet oil, of each 1 0z.; dis- 
solve the gum in the ink, add the oil, and rub 
them in a mortar or shake them together for: 
some time, until they arethoroughly united, then 
add the vinegar and lastly the spirit.—10. Dis- 
solve 8 oz. gum Arabic in 8 oz. of best black 
ink, then aan 2 oz. of olive oil. Mixthoroughly 
and then add 4 oz. strong vinegar, 3 oz. brown 
sugar, 2 oz. alcohol.—1l1. (Waterproof.) Shoes 
can easily be made waterproof and snow-resist- 
ing by the aid ofa little paraffine dissolved in 
benzine. A very little parafline is needed, and 
only enough benzine to dissolve it and make it 
flow easily. The preparation can be brushed 
over the uppers and even the soles, and as it 
dries almost as fast as put on the shoes are ready 
for wear without any aialay, The paraffine pre- 
sents a firm water-proof surface and does not 
look amiss, although it will not takea shine like 
unprepared leather. But it will resist any amount 
of wet, and is very convenient in snowy weather. 
The preparation differs from the bulk of water- 
proofers in that instead of making the leather 
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stiff and hard, it makes it very soft and pliable. 
The mixture can be applied to patent leather 
tips and to uppers composed entirely of that 
material, but it takes off the brilliancy of these 
stylish articles too completely to be used very 
extensively for the purpose, although when the 
Pee as worn off the polish appears as 
rilliant as ever. 

SIZES, In Clothes.—A “size” in a coat is an 
inch; in underwear, it is two inches; in a sock, 
one inch; in a collar, one-half inch; in a shirt, 
one-half inch; in shoes, one-sixth of an inch; in 
pants, one inch; gloves, one-quarter of an inch; 
and in hats, one-eighth of an inch. 

SKIN, Care and Treatment of.—1. Ladies wish- 
ing a smooth skin made without harm can ob- 
tain it by purchasing 10 cents worth of tincture 
of benzoin. Dissolve it in a pt. of wine and use 
on the face at night. The face should first be 
washed with pure and fine soap, and then rinsed 
offin clear, cold water. The benzoin can be 
dissolved in water, but wine is preferable.—2. 
For a rough or sunburnt. skin, use 2 oz. of dis- 
tilled water, 1 oz. of glycerine, 1 oz. of alcohol; 
and 4 oz. of tincture of benzoin. Without the 
water, and with the addition of 2 oz. of pre- 
pared chalk, free from bismuth, it makes a fine 
cosmetic for whitening the face, and is not in- 
jurious, like the expensive ‘‘balms” or “blooms” 
so highly advertised.—3. Boil a small piece of 
green benzoin in spirits of wine until it becomes 
arich tincture. 15 drops of this poured into a 

lass of water will produce a liquid that looks 
like milk, and emits a most agreeable perfume. 
This wash, while an excellent remedy for spots, 
Se ee and eruptions, renders the skin clear 
and brilliant, and the cheeks a beautifully rosy 
color.—4. Another wash is made of medicated 
soap, which can be bought of any druggist, 
melted and made into balls, with finely-ground 
oatmeal. Oatmeal and buttermilk together 
possess wonderful beautifying qualities, and 
oatmeal by itself now oecupies a place on many 
dressing-tables. Steeped in water in small 
quantities, its balsamic qualities and glutinous 
oiliness makes the flesh beautifully soft and 
white. A little lemon-juice may be added ad- 
vantageously.—5. Ifa se is wanted to 
produce immediate and wonderful effects in 
whitening the skin, use tar and olive oil, heated 
together and cooled. Use upon the face when 
going to bed, with a mask of thin, old linen or 
muslin, put on to prevent coming off—further 
protecting the pillows by an old sheet thrown 
over them. In the morning a bath of white 
castile soap and water brings the face out pure 
and softly tinted as a child’s. This is not only 
the best, but one of the most harmless and 
cheapest preparations that can be procured.— 
6. If the skin be coarse-looking, and you de- 
sire to improve the texture, bathe it before go- 
ing to bed in very hot. water and good toilet 
soap, and rub thoroughly with a coarse Turkish 
towel.—7. Wrinkles are less apparent under a 
kind of varnish. containing 36 grm. of turpen- 
tine aud 3 dr. of alcohol, allowed te dry on the 
face.—8. For pimples on the face use this 
recipe: 80 gr. of bicarbonate of soda, 1 dr. of 
glycerine, and 1 oz. of spermaceti ointment. 
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Rub on the face; let it remain for a quarter of 
an hour, and wipe off all but a slight film, with 
a soft cloth.—9. To remove moth patches, wash 
the patches with a solution of common. bicar- 
bonate of soda and water several times during 
thé'day, for two days, or until the patches are 
removed, which will usually be in forty-eight 
hours. After this process, wash withsome nice 
toilet soap and the skin will be left clean and 
free from patches.—10. Peroxide of hydrogen 
rubbed on the face two or three times a day, 
for ten days, will-also free the skin of any dis- 
coloration. A simple remedy for removing 
freckles is to put 1 oz. of alum and the same of 
lemon-juice in a pint of rose water; apply at 
night.—11. To remove moles, moisten a stick 
of nitrate of silver and touch the mole; it will 
turn black and sore, but will soon dry up and 
fall off. If not successful the first time, try 
again.—12. Rice-powder for the face, though 
inexpensive, is warranted perfectly harmless. 
Refined chalk is the safest thing to use, and 
costs far less than if put up under some other 
name and sold in boxes. Cascarilla powder is 
much used by Cuban ladies, and is considered 
harmless. ash the face with thick suds of 
glycerine soap, and when dry, dust on the pow- 
er with a puff or piece of chamois-skin.—13. 
When the feet are sore, as from long walking, 
take a teaspoonful of Epsom salts, 5 or 6 drops 
of tincture of capsicum, and put in a shallow 
basin of water—just enough to cover the soles 
of the feet—and soak them twenty minutes. 
One will be surprised at the relief this will give. 
It will also cure burning of the feet that so 
many are troubled with in the summer.—l4. 
If you must bathe in your bedroom, then get a 
square of white enameled cloth, or heavy Turk- 
ish toweling, sew a heavy rope around the edge 
tightly, and you can get a shower bath without 
getting the water on the carpet. In bathing, 
use the wrong side of the oit-coth, as the right 
side is apt to chill one. For a weak person 
bathing, especially in summer, a gill of ammo- 
nia ina small tub of water, or some rock salt, 
is a wonderful invigorator, almost.as good as a 
sea bath. The feet should be kept as clean as 
the hands, and if the nails are cut as often, and 
attended to as carefully, it will bea means of 
warding off corns and bunions. The best time 
to bathe is just before going to bed. It will 
assist one’s sleep, giving a quiet, restful feeling. 
Never take a bath just after a meal. 
SKIN, Washes for.—l. (Cucumber Cold 
Cream.) Almond oil, 11b.; green oil, 1 0z.; juice 
of cucumbers, 1 lb.; wax and. sperm, each, 1 0z.; 
essence of cucumber, 2 0z.—2. Purchase from a 
trustworthy druggist 4 ounces of almond oil, 
add a quarter of an ounce each of white wax 
and of spermaceti. Put these ingredients ina 
jar, and set the jarinasaucepan with warm 
water reaching up to within 2 inches of the rim. 
Let the water boil. A marmalade jar is just 
about the right sizeto use. When the wax and 
spermaceti are melted into the oil add five table- 
spoontuls of the thick juice of a large, nearly 
ripened cucumber. Obtain the juice by press- 
ing the pulp on a fine hair sieve. Color the 
cream with a few drops of spinach green. Use 
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enough to give a very delicate tint of green. 
Pour it to harden into several small jars. It is 
an excellent cure for sunburn, and is very heal- 
ing and soothing for the skin. Wash the skin 
at night thoroughly with warm water before 
applying the cream. Dry offall the moisture 
asoft damask towel will absorb, and rub the 
cream of cucumbers gently into the skin. In 
the morning wash it off with warm water, and 
tone the skin with a bath of cold water to make 
the tissues firm.—3. (Bloom of Roses.) It is 
used for lips as well as cheeks. The difficulty 
is to get pure carmine, which is very rare in the 
market. You can make your own carmine 
thus: Take 9 oz. of carbonate of soda and dis- 
solve 27 qts. of rain water, to which are added 
83 oz. citric acid; boil; then add 14 lbs. best 
eochineal, ground fine. and boil for one hour 
and a quarter. Strain and cool. Boil again 
with 93 oz. alum for ten minutes, draw off and 
let cool. The sediment is to be filtered, washed 
in clean, soft cold water and let dry in the air. 
This is your carmine. A glossier tint is got by 
replacing 1-9 part of the alum by its weight of 
saline salt of tin. But the reader is cautioned 
that salts of metals are apt to be poisonous, es- 
pecially those of lead. Make the carmine on a 
clear day; good weather favors a good result for 
some utterly unknown reason.—4. (Glycerine 
Lotion.) It is much recommended as a beauti- 
fier and softener of the skin, is made with 1 gal. 
orange flower water, 8 oz. of glycerine and 1 oz. 
of borax.—5. (To Whiten the Hands.) Take a 
wineglassful of eau de cologne and another of 
lemon juice; then scrape two cakes brown 
Windsor soap to a powder and mix wellin a 
mould. When hard, it will be excellent for 
whitening the hands.—6. (Lait Virginal.) Rose 
water, 1 qt.; tincture of tolu, $ oz. add the 
water very slowly to the tincture; adding the 
tincture to the water spoils the operation.—7. 
(Milk of Almonds.) Bitter almonds, blanched, 
10 0z.3; rose water, 1 qt.; vege of wine, 85 per 
cent. pure, } pt.; otto of almonds, } dr.; otto of 
bergamot, 2 dr.; wax, spermaceti, almond oil, 
curd soap, each, $ 0z.—8. (Milk of Cucumber.) 
Sweet almonds, 4 0z.; expressed juice of cucum- 
bers, 1 pt.; spirits of wine, 85 per cent. pure, 
8 02.3; essence of cucumbers, } pt.; green oil, 
wax, curd soap, } oz. each. Boil the cucumber 
juice for thirty seconds, cool as quickly as pos- 
sible, strain through fine muslin, and then pro- 
ceed as usual.—9. (Milk of Dandelion.) Sweet 
almonds, 4 0z.; rose water, 1 pt.; expressed juice 
of dandelion root (be sure it is quite fresh), 1 0z.; 
esprit of tube rose, 8 oz.; green oil, wax and 
curd soap, each, $ 0z. Put the dandelion juice 
into the mortar as soon as the almonds are 
broken.—10. (Milk of Roses.) Take of Valen- 
tia almonds, blanched, 4 1b.; of rose water, 1 
qt.; of spirits of wine, 85 per cent. pure, } pt.; of 
otto of rose, 1 dr.;and of white wax, spermaceti 
and oil soap, $ oz. each. Shave up the soap 
and put it in a vessel that can be placed within 
another vessel, the space between the two being 
filled with heavy brine. The object of this isto 
prevent direct contact of the vessel containing 
the soap with the fire, and it should be so ar- 
ranged as to have water space between it and 
7) 
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the larger vessel underneath also. Salt water 
boils at a higher temperature than sweet water, 
therefore it is used that the full benefit of the 
firemay be obtained. If sweet water were used in 
the outer vessel, being nearer the fire, it would 
use up the heat in boiling away, while the inner 
pot would be scarcely at simmering tempera- 
ture. This arrangement is called the water 
bath, or more properly Bain Marie. Add to 
the shaved soap 2 or 3 oz. of rose water, and 
when it is melted add the wax and spermaceti 
in lumps, not cutting them smaller than is 
necessary to get the correct weights. This in- 
sures their melting slowly and becoming partly 
saponified by the liquid soap. Bevery careful 
about the almonds. They must be perfect. 
After blanching them, beat them up in a mor- 
tar or some equivalent, being sure it is perfectly 
clean, meanwhile letting the rose water trickle 
slowly andsteadily upon them. A glasssyphon 
from the rose water botths to a point above the 
mortar will save much trouble of pouring; or a 
tin-can with a stopcock to it will do well. 
When the almonds are beaten up finely and 
evenly in the rose water, the emulsion, as the 
result of such an operation is called, must be 
filled without pressure—an important point 
—through clean muslin. Use washed muslin, 
for the new often contains starch, flour, 
gum, etc. Now put the soap mixture into the 
mortar and run the emulsion into it at_a steady 
trickle. When you come to the end of the 
emulsion run the spirits of wine into the mix- 
ture, having first stirred the otto into the spirit. 
Be very careful to let the scented spirit trickle. 
in very slowly, for its sudden addition might 
curdle the milk. As it is, the milk will be 
heated, and all precautions should be taken to 
keep the mortar cool and its contents stirred. 
Put the resultant milk of roses in a glass bottle 
having a tap one-quarter of an inch from the 
bottom. If prepared carefully according to di- 
rections this milk will keep pure almost for- 
ever without any deposit or floating film form- 
ing init. It will be found a most refreshing 
face wash.—11. (For Pallid Skin.) This is gen- 
erally only a local indication of a general con- 
dition, and that condition is debility. There 
may be no apparent physical weakness, but, 
nevertheless, the system lacks that tone which 
is essential to the proper performance of those 
bodily functions the integrity of which consti- 
tutes health. Ansemia is often present. The 
causes may, at their commencement, be: 1, dis- 
sipation, study, or any excessive demand on the 
nervous centers; 2, loss of blood or other vital 
fluids; 3, insufficient supply of food or oxygen. 
In any case the nervous centers become affected. 
As local measures for the treatment of pallid 
skin, cold bathing may be recommended, fol- 
lowed by friction with a soft towel. The fol- 
lowing may be used for the cheeks: Dilute 
liquid ammonia, 1 0z.; glycerine, 2 0z.; water, 4 
oz. This should be applied once daily for 
about three minutes, being well worked into the 
skin, afterward asoft towel should be used for 
three or four minutes. If any irritation fol- 
lows, the glycerine may be doubled in quantity. 
—12. (For Red Skin.) Red spots, with ray- 
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like blood-vessels seemingly issuing from their 
centers, are a species of nevus, and may be 
treated in the same way. Sometimes great 
numbers appear on the cheeks; they are then 
very small, and frequently connected over the 
whole surface of the skin by red lines, which 
mark the course of dilated blood vessels. This 
conditlon is most frequently seen in patients 
suffering from heart or lung disease, and is due 
to impeded circulation and consequent conges- 
tion of the blood vessels. Let the face be 
washed twice daily in warm water, and after- 
wards well rubbed. Dry friction with a soft 
towel should be freely practiced. The follow- 
ing will be of service if applied once daily: 
Chloride of lime, 1 0z.; warm water, 12 oz. 
Redness may be due to plethora of full blood- 
edness. The whole skin of the face is then of a 
reddish tint, and subject to flushing; the eyes 
are moist. The patient is frequently subject to 
fits of profuse perspiration and attacks of nose 
bleeding. Treatment: This must be constitu- 
tional. Locally, the following cooling washes 
may be used as often as desired: Carbonate of 
soda, 1 part; prepared chalk, 1 part; borax, 1 
part; glycerine, 3 parts; oatmeal water, 6 parts. 
—13. (Res Cold Cream.) 1 1b. each of almond 
oil and of rose water, 1 oz. each of white wax 
and spermaceti, } dr. of otto of rose. To pre- 
pare it, take a well glazed, thick porcelain ves- 
sel; one that is deep is preferable to a shallow 
one, and it must be able to hold twice the 
uantity of cream intended to be made. Put 
the wax and spermaceti into the jar and the 
jar into a Bain Mario above described; when the 
wax and spermaceti are melted, add the oil, 
and continue boiling till the liquid is even and 
there are no fragments floating in it; then re- 
move the jar and trickle the rose water into it; 
A tin can with a tap will hold the rose water 
and allow the flow to be exactly regulated. 
Such a can is used for the rose milk explained 
above. Keep stirring and do not let the cream 
set on the sides of the jar. In cool weather the 
rose water should be a little warm, lest the 
cream set before it has been beaten enough, and 
then, just before the end, add the otto. Add 
perfumes last, as a rule, to prevent unnecessary 
evaporation. This cream will set in the jars it 
is poured into and keep very well. By varying 
the otto various perfumes are obtained. The 
method of manufacture does not vary. Violet 
cold cream, 1 1b. each of huile violette and of 
violet water, 1 oz. each of wax and of sperma- 
cetti, 5 drops of otto of almonds.—l4. (Rose 
Lip Salve.) }1b. of almond oil, 2 oz. of sper- 
maceti and of wax and alkanet root and } oz. 
otto of rose. The alkanet root is the ordinary 
blood-root familiar to children. Place the wax, 
oil and alkanet root into the water bath, and 
after the first three are melted let them digest 
four to six hours on the alkanet root to extract 
its color. Finally strain through muslin and 
add the perfume just before the salve sets.—15. 
(Rusina) Rusma is a mixture that removes 
undesirable hairs quickly. To make it, take in 
proportions of 3 Ibs. best slaked lime to } lb. of 
orpiment in a 
and keep wel 
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water to a cream. Apply to the objection- 
able hair for five minutes or till the skin 
smarts. Scrape it away with a bone or ivory 
a a knife, wash the place treated plentifully 
and apply cold cream.—16. (Tincture of Tolu.) 
Dissolve 1 oz. of tolu of balsam in 1 pt. of 
spirits of wine, 85 pr. ct. pure, so the small 
quantity used had best be pouch Also, you 
may use tincture of benzoin instead of tiucture 
of tolu, and you may vary the water at pleas- 
ure, using elder-flower water, orange-flower 
water, etc. 

SLATE, Artificial Writing. — Fine sand, 41 
parts; lampblack, 4 parts; boiled linseed or 
cotton seed oil, 5 parts. Boil thoroughly to- 
gether. Reduce the mixture by adding spirits 
of turpentine, so that it may be easily applied 
to a thin piece of pasteboard. Give three coats, 
drying between each coat; finish by rubbing 
smooth, with a piece of cotton waste, soaked in 
spirits of turpentine. Makes excellent mem- 
orandum books, etc. Use a slate pencil. 

SLEEPLESSNESS, Treatment of.—A_ well- 
known professor, in lecturing to his class of 
medical students, gave the following advice 
concerning sleeplessness, which will be found of 
value for the hardworker who suspects a tend- 
ency toward insomnia: He said that he would 
advise three remedies for insomnia; each one is 
simple and easy of access: (1) to abstain from 
all mental work, no matter what the conse- 
quences, and give up any habits that over-excite 
the nervous system. If duty enforces labor of 
the intellect, then confine it, if possible, to the 
hours of from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m., and a free use 
of hot baths will materially assist. (2) Drink 
freely of skimmed milk from 1 to 2 qts. a day 
and eat of the plainest and most digestible 
food, masticating thoroughly and slowly, and 
avoid wine of any kind, for it only deceives the 
drowsy brain by its intoxicating influence, de- 
re full pay the next day. Just before re- 
tiring let the patient take an_ old-fashioned 
tumbler of bread and milk. This serves to 
cause the flow of blood to go to the stomach in- 
stead of the head; and if the head be placed 
rather high in bed, it will effectually aid gravity 
to lessen its fullness. (38) If his means can af- 
ford it, a quiet, long, open-air drive in a com- 
fortable carriage, with perfect silence, will in- 
duce sleep. 

SLUGS, To Trap.—Slugs may be readily 
trapped. Cut large potatoes in two, and scrape 
the cut surface until it is cup-like or deeply 
concave. Place these, with the hollow surface 
down, in the various places where the slugs are 
troublesome, and examine them every morning, 
destroying the pests that are trapped. These 
Ul will also allure the sow-bugs and milli- 
pedes which may be around, and which are 
often as troublesome as the slugs. Pansies, lo- 
belias, and many other soft-stemmed_ plants 
frequently suffer from the ravages of the noc- 
turnal pests above referred to. They eat the 
tenderest part of the stem near the surface of 
the ground. It may be that this is the cause of 
the pansies “damping off’ at the roots and 


ying. 
SNAKE BITES, Cure for.—A lotion for the 
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cure of viper bites, consists of 1 part of chromic | over the starch with a cloth and then polishing 


acid dissolved in 100 parts of water. 

SOLDERING MIXTURE.—Lactic acid and 
glycerine, mixed with water in the proportion 
of 1 lb. ofeach to 8 Ibs. of water, make a solder- 

ing mixture for tin cans in which fruit, flesh or 
vegetables are to be contained, which is re- 

orted harmless froma health point of view. 

thas been tried successfully in canning fish, 
and has none of the poisonous properties of the 
chloride of zinc in common use. 

SPINACH COLORING, For Confectionery.— 
Pick over 2 qts. of spinach, remove the coarse 
stems, wash, drain, and chop or bruise it. Lay 
a piece of cheese-cloth over a patent potato 
sifter, or over apuree strainer, put ina portion 
of the bruised leaves and es out the liquid. 
Repeat until all are pressed; or you may squeeze 
the juice out through a coarse cheese-cloth. 
Heat this liquid gently, stirring all the time, and 
as soon as the green coloring separates trom the 
water, pour it through a fine cloth whichis laid 
over a strainer. The green curd will be left on 
the cloth. When the water has all drained 
through, rub the green pulp through the cloth 
into a plate. Dry it and mix with an equal 
amount of sugar. Use it for coloring creams, 
candies or frostings, by mixing a small portion 
with the sugar or cream until the desired shade. 

SPONGES, To Bleach.—Sponges can be 
bleached by first soaking in hydrochloric acid 
diluted with 14 parts water, until no more car- 
bonic acid is given off; then wash in pure water, 
amd afterwards leave in a bath composed of 2 
Ibs. hydrochloric acid. Ifthe sponge be after- 
ward dipped in glycerine, and pressed to re- 
move excess of liquid, it remains elastic, and 
can be used for mattresses, cushions, and gen- 
erral upholstery. 

SQUEAKING SHOES, Remedy for.—1. Inject 
powdered French chalk through a perforation 
im theinner sole. The free use of the same sub- 
stiance between soles when boots are being made 
will effectually prevent any trouble of this na- 
tuire.—2. Bore a few holes half through the 
soles and let out the air that is doing the mis- 
chhief. 

STARCH GLOSS.—1. (Lustrine Alsacienne.) 
Biorax, 24 oz.; gum Arabic, 2} 0z.; spermaceti, 
24 02.3; glycerine, 6} 0z.; distilled water, 2} pt.; 
a few drops of some sweet scented essence. Add 
6 epsentils lustrine to 6} oz. boiling starch.—2. 
(Laundry Starch.) Rub 1 oz. best potato starch 
ujp with alittle cold water, so as to reduce all 
the lumps; add a tablespoonful of best loafsugar, 
am equal quantity of dextrin, a little soluble in- 
diigo, and a lump of pure paraffin about the size 
offa nutmeg. Then adda pt. of boiling water, 
amd boil, with occasional stirring, for half an 
hour (not less). The starch should be strained 
through a linen cloth before using.—3. (Liquid.) 
One oz. each of gum Arabic and borax are dis- 
solved in 10 oz. of water; 1 oz. each of white 
wrax and spermaceti are melted, and while liquid 
airerubbed with the solution of borax and 10 
dirops oil of cloves to make emulsion, mixing 
thhem thoroughly. A teaspoonful of this mix- 
twre ina pt. of starch gives a fine polish. It 
mnay also be applied after starching by rubbing 


with the iron.—4. Borax, saturated solution, 2 
pene tragacanth mucilage, 1 part; mix. 1 ta- 
lespoontul to 1 pt. of starch.—5. (To Improve 
Starch.) To each bowl of starch, add 1 tea- 
spoonful of Epsom salts, and dissolve in the 
usual wey by boiling. Articles starched with 
this will be stiffer, and will be rendered to a cer- 
tain degree fireproof. Use corn starch, boil to 
smooth paste, cool and starch the goods; dry 
quickly. Before ironing, dampen down in thin, 
raw (unboiled) starch water. A little gum 
Arabic or pure white wax is often added to the 
boiled starch to afford fine gloss. Iron in the 
usual way, with a common sad iron; then 
dampen slightly with a clean cloth and the 
starch (raw) water, and polish briskly with a 
polishing iron. 

STEEL AND IRON, Microscopic Determination 
of.—T hus the crystals of iron are double pyra- 
mids, in which the proportion of the axis to the 
bases waries with the quality of iron; the small- 
ness of the crystals and the height of the pyra- 
mids composing each element are in proportion 
to the quality and density of the metal, which - 
are seen also in the fineness of the surface; and, 
as the proportion of the carbon diminishes in 
the steel, the pyramids have so much the less 
height. In pig-iron and the lower qualities of 
hard steel the crystals approach more closel 
the cubic form. Forged iron has its jauside 
flattened and reduced to superposed parallel 
leaves, whose structure constitutes what is 
called the nerve of steel; and the best quality of 
steel has all its crystals disposed in parallel 
lines, each crystal filling in the interstices be- 
tween the angles of these adjoining, these crys- 
tals having their axisin the direction of the 
porcuaae they undergo during the working. 

?ractically, good steel has the appearance, mi- 
croomploany: of large groups of beautiful crys- 
tals. 

STING, Of the Jelly-Fish.—It is not known 
whether it is asting like that of a wasp or a net- 
tle, that is inflicted, or whether a secretion, acrid 
in kind, is thrown upon the surface, and acts 
directly as an irritant fluid. On the whole, it is 
supposed it is a fluid, or organic acid, which is 
the cause of the irritation. For the resultant 
erythema local alkaline treatment is particularly 
effective. In the throat case bicarbonate of 
soda with mel boracis proves very grateful and 
useful. 

STOVE BLACKINGS.—1. Mix 2 parts of black 
lead, 4 parts of copperas, and 2 parts of bone 
black, with water, so as to form a creamy paste. 
This is an excellent polish, as the copperas pro- 
duces ajet black enamel, causing the black ead 
to adhere to the iron.—2. Plumbago, 2 lb.; 
water, 8 oz.; turpentine, 8 0oz.; sugar, 2 oz. 
Knead thoroughly and keep in tin boxes. Ap- 
ply with a brush.—3. Plumbago, make into a 
thin paste with sodium silicate or water glass. 
This makes an excellent stove polish and should 
be brushed thoroughly.—4. Pulverized black 
lead, 2 1b.; spirits of turpentine, 2 gal.; water, 2 
02.3 Sugar, 2 oz Mix.—d. Mix 5 parts black 
lead, 5 parts bone black, and 10 parts of iron 
sulphate. Use water q. s. to form a paste. This 
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is an excellent preparation and the coating is 
very permanent.—6. Reduce graphite to an 
impalpable powder by grinding in a mill with 
water, dry; use with water first, then dry and 
polish. This is the base of nearly all commer- 
cial stove polishes.—7. Turpentine and black 
varnish, put with any good stove polish, is the 
blacking used by Rerlgare dealers for polishing 
heating stoves. If properly put on, it will last 
throughout the season.—8. (Paste.) Pulverized 
black lead, 2 1b.; spirits of turpentine, 2 gal.; 
water, 2 oz.; sugar, 2 0z.; mix.—9. (Liquid.) 
Bone black, 24 parts; pulverized graphites, 23 
parts; copperas, 5 parts; water, q.s. to forma 
creamy paste.—10. (Liquid Black en Pulver- 
ized black lead, 14 1b.; turpentine, 14 gill; water, 
1} gill; sugar, 1} oz.—11. sary Black.) Mix 2 
parts copperas, 1 part powdered bone black, and 
1 part black lead, with enough water to give 
proper consistency, like thick cream. Two ap- 
plications are to be reeommended.—12. (Bruns- 
wick Black for Grates, etc.) Asphaltum, 5 Ib.; 
melt and add boiled oil, 2 1b.; spirits of turpen- 
tine, 1 gal.; mix. 

SUGAR, Maple, Artificial—Decoctions or ex- 
tracts of the wood or bark of trees are frequently 
used for flavoring syrups or sugars. Different 
extracts differ in taste. The hickory tree, it is 
said, yields an extract that will impart the flavor 
of the maple, and Daily’s method of producing 
artificial maple syrup or sugar is as follows: 
Make an extract of hickory bark or wood by 
allowing water to percolate through the same. 
The bark or wood may be ground, or sawdust 
therefrom used. Hot water may be used, or 
the material boiled in water. The strength of 
the extract may be increased by increase of the 
quantity of the wood or bark. To 1 gal. of hot 
or boiling sugar syrup add, say, 3 tablespoon- 
fuls of the hickory extract. It is said the effect 
of the extract isto produce a flavor that renders 
the syrup indistinguishable from genuine ma- 
ple sugar. Ifthe syrup is boiled down, a sugar 
resembling maple sugar in taste is produce 

SWEET CORN, To Pack.—Cook the corn on 
the cob the same as for table use, then shave off 
as for drying. Take a gallon crock, scatter a 
layer of salt over the bottom, then about two 
inches of corn and one inch of salt alternately 
until the crock is full. Every layer of corn 
must be packed down solid with a potato 
masher or something similar. Over the whole 
put a saucer or small weight, to keep the corn 
under the brine. When wanted for use, it is 
better to take out the corn, rinse with cold 
water several times to take out the salt, and let 
soak over night. When sufficiently freshened, 
cook as fresh corn, adding a little sugar. 

SWEET OIL, Uses of.—1. If green blinds are 
dingy and faded, wash and rub on a little sweet- 
oil.—2. For the earache, drop one drop of the 
sweet-oil up in the ear and place a piece of cot- 
ton in the outer ear.—3. <A few drops of sweet- 
oil will greatly help the running of the carpet- 
sweeper, sewing-machine and clothes-wringer. 
—4. Sweet-oil and putty powder, followed by 
soap and water, make one of the best medicines 
for brightening brass or copper.—5. To keep 
polished steel from rusting after cleaning, or 
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when not in use, take a cloth with a little sweet- 
oil on it and wipe the steel over so that the sur- 
face may have a very light but warm coatin 
of oil—6. Pure sweet-oil rubbed thoroughly all 
over the body, rubbing in all that the skin will 
absorb, will be found of great benefit to infants, 
delicate children, the aged, and any one who is 
thin or not strong. It is nutritions and strength- 
ening, and given in this | the system is fur- 
nished with fats it needs and could appropriate 
in no other way, as in case of weakened tee 
tion, etc. 

SYRUPS, To Make.—1. (Apple Syrup.) Pro- 
ceed with apples as for eeReeP PS syrups.—2. 
(Banana Syrup.) Oil of banana 2 dr.; tartaric 
acid, 1 dr.; simple syrup, 6 pt.; proceed with 
bananas as for pineapple syrups.—8. (Corn 
Cob.) Twelve clean cobs are ee in a gallon of 
water and boiled until soft. Then the juice is 
strained off and a gallon of dark brown sugar 
added. This is boiled a little while, with the 
result of a fine quality of syrup. This makes a 
new use for the corn cob.—4. ead Syrup) 
Proceed with it same as pineapple syrups.—5. 
dah Apple Syrup.) The hard nature of this 

ruit requires i-dapees with a heavy billet of 
wood (not metal) in a tub with a strong bottom; 
when well mashed it will require great pressure 
to extract all the juice from this fruit; a cider 
press will answer the purpose; add 14 lb. of su- 
gar to a gallon of juice and a little pure acetic 
acid; put it on a slow fire and stir until the su- 
gar dissolves; when cold, bottle and tie down. 
—6. Take a convenient number of the fruit; 
pare and mash them in a marble or porcelain 
mortar, with a small quantity of sugar; express 
the juice; for each quart of juice take + pt. of 
water and 6 lb. of sugar; boil the sugar and water 
and add the juice; remove from the fire; skim 
and strain.—7. Oil of pineapple, 1 dr.; tartaric 
acid, 1 dr.; simple syrup, 6 pt 

TAN, SUNBURN, Etc., to Remove. —1. Wash 
the face in watermelon juice. The result is a 
great beautifying of countenance. No matter 
what is wrong with the face, the juice of the 
watermelon will rectify it and produce a clear 
skin.—2. There is nothing that equals fresh 
buttermilk for removing tan, freckles, sunburn 
or moth spots. It has the great advantage that 
it does not injure the skin, but renders it soft 
like a little child’s. Take a soft cloth or sponge 
and bathe the face, neck and arms thordushiy 
with buttermilk before retiring for the night, 
then wipe off the drops lightly. In the morn- 
ing wash it thoroughly and wipe dry with a 
crash towel. Two or three such baths will 
take off all the tan and freckles. It will keep 
the hands soft and smooth.—%. The following 
is a perfectly harmless preparation for remoy- 
ing freckles of the skin: Take 2 oz. of lemon 
juice, 4 dr. of t cade borax, and 1 dr. of 
white sugar. ix them, and let them stand a 
few days in a glass-stoppered bottle till the 
liquor is fit for use; then rub it on the hands 
and face occasionally. 

TAPEWORM, Cure for.—Forbid the patient to 
take any breakfast the day on which it is in- 
tended to remove the worm, and give him a 
large dose of Rochelle salts the preceding 
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night. At 10 o’clock in the morning he has 
the following at one dose: Recipe—bark of 
pomegranate root, $ oz; pumpkin seed, } dr.; 
ethereal extract of male fern, 1 dr.; powdered 
ergot, 4 dr.; powdered gum Arabic, 2 dr; Cro- 
ton oil, 2 drops. The pomegranate bark and 
pumpkin seed are thoroughly bruised, and, 
with the ergot, boiled in 8 oz. of water for fif- 
teen minutes, then strained through a coarse 
cloth. The Croton oil is first well rubbed up 
with the acacia and extract of male fern, and 
then formed into an emulsion with the decoc- 


tion. The worm is expelled alive and entire 
within two hours. No unpleasant effects fol- 
low. 


TATTOOING, To Remove.—1. The operation is 
performed by applying nitrie acid with the 
stopper of the bottle (a better instrument would 
be a glass rod pointed, to carry the acid), just 
sufficient to cover the stain, so as to avoid mak- 
ing a larger scar than needful, the acid to re- 
main about one and a half minutes, until the 
cutis vera is penetrated and a crusted appear- 
ance shown, then washed off with clean cold 
water. In a few days after this treatment a 
seab forms, which contains the tattoo mark or 
stain. Remove it, and should inflammation 
supervene, poultice and bathe with warm 
water. In this way the skin with the stain is 
not only removed almost painlessly, but the 
nitric acid at the same time, to a certain extent, 
seems to decolorize the stain. Of course large 
tattoo marks, greatly extending over the sur- 
face, must necessitate the operation being per- 
formed differently.—2. Tattoo the skin, in the 
usual way, with a concentrated solution of tan- 
nin, following the original design. Then apply 
acrayon of nitrate of silver until the part tat- 
tooed with the tannin blackens. Wipe off ex- 
cess of moisture and allow matters to take their 
own course. Slight pain continues for two to 
four days, and after two months the cicatrix 
which results will almost disappear.—8. These 
are best removed by the following plan: Wash 
the part thoroughly with common dilute acetic 
acid. Half an hour later use caustic potash, 4 
gr.; water, 1 oz.; after the lapse of another 
half hour, use dilute hydrochloric acid, 1 dr.; 
water, 1 oz. This should be repeated daily. 
Stronger solutions may be used, if they can be 
borne.—4. It is said that milk pricked under 
the skin in the same way as the ink was origin- 
ally applied will change the blue color to red 
and finully cause it to disappear.—5. It is stated 
that if the tattooing is performed with some 
carbonaceous matter, the marks can be made to 
disappear by being first well rubbed with a 
salve of pure acetic acid and lard, then with a 
solution of potash, and finally with hydrochlo- 
ric acid. A dermatologist should be consulted 
if possible. 

TEETH, Care of, and Washes for.—Decay is 
not the only enemy of the teeth, but the accu- 
mulation of tartar upon them has an equaily 
bad effect. This must in any case be removed 
by an experienced dentist, and after that the 
teeth must be carefully attended to. Simple 
measures, regularly attended to, are sufficient 
for healthy mouths. A tooth-powder for a 
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healthy condition of the mouth and teeth should 
be purely a mechanical agent, possessing a 
hardness sufficient for the removal, without lia- 
bility to injure the enamel, of slight accumula- 
tions of food and tartar. The brush should be 
moderately soft, the bristles should be long 
and elastic and of uneven lengths, so as tu facil- 
itate their introduction between the teeth. 
Once daily is quite enough to use a powder, if 
any is used at all, and the best time to use it is 
just before retiring. After meals it is sufficient 
to use a_ little tepid water. As a frictional 
powder, precipitated chalk is asoft and gener- 
ally efficient agent.—1. (Tooth Wash.) Dissolve 
2 oz. of borax in 8 pt. water; before quite cold 
add thereto 1 teaspoonful of tincture of myrrh 
and 1 tablespoonful of a of camphor; bot- 
tle for use. One wineglassful of the solution, 
added to 3 pt. of tepid water, is sufficient for 
each application. This solution, applied daily, 
preserves and beautifies the teeth, extirpates 
tartarous adhesion, produces a pearl like white- 
ness, arrests decay, and induces a healthy ac- 
tion to the gums.—2. (Foaming Tooth Wash.) 
Quillaia bark, in coarse powder, 4 0z.; glycer- 
ine, 3 0z.; rectified spirit, 5 oz.; water, 30 oz.3 
macerate for seven days and filter through 2 
dr. of magnes. carb. with which have been 
mixed oil of wintergreen, 20 drops, and oils of 
neroli and cloves, 4 drops each. Finally add 1 
dr. each of benzoic acid and tincture of pelli- 
tory; color with cochineal or saffron.—3. (Cam- 
phorated Chalk.) Camphor, 1 0z.; precipitated 
chalk, 15 0z. Prepared chalk may be used in 
lieu of precipitated chalk. Less white and vel- 
vety, but cleans the teeth better than the softer 
article.—4. (For Toothache.) 2 grains of per- 
manganate of potash, dissolved in a pint of 
water, forms a toothache remedy par excellence. 
A tablespoonful of this mixture held in tbe 
mouth from one to three minutes, then ejected, 
will drive away the most violent case of tooth- 
ache known. A two-grain solution is strong 
enough, yetis harmless. It must be kept in a 
bottle of colored glass or in a dark place. 

TEMPERING CHISELS.—When tempering 
cold chisels or any other steel articles, heat to a 
very dull red and rub with a piece of hard soap, 
then finish heating and harden in clear, cool 
water, The potash of the soup prevents the 
oxygen of the atmosphere from uniting with 
the steel and forming rust or black oxide of 
iron. The article will nestl no polishing to en- 
able the colors to be seen. This will be appre- 
ciated when tempering taps, dies or various 
complex forms not easy to polish. Never 
“upset” a cold chisel. It is sure death to the 
steel. 

THROAT, Sore, Remedy for.—A teaspoonful 
of alum and one tablespoonful of best French 
brandy, put in a half tumbler of water, or a 
half-pint of water will modify it better. This 
gargle should be used several times during the 
day, and at night if the irritation or pain is 
troublesome. It will be found invaluable. 

TOBACCO PIPES, To Clean.—A very simple 
and effective plan. Cut }in. from the end of 


‘an ordinary cork, and fit it tightly into the 


bowl of the pipe. Then with a knife cut a hole 
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through the cork wide enough to admit the 
nozzle of a water tap with a little pressure 
turn on the water gently until the flow through 
the stem is sufficiently strong, and let it run 
until the pipe is clean. 

TOMATO JELLY.—It is made from a can of 
strained tomatoes. Season the juice well, re- 
membering that tomatoes stand generous salt- 
ing, and add hot to a half box of dissolved gela- 
tine. Serveit, when set, with celery mayon- 
naise, cold slaw, lettuce salad, or anything that 
sliced tomatoes would be offered with. 

TORTOISE SHELL, Imitation.—1. The appear- 
ance of tortoise-shell may be given to horn by 
brushing it over witha paste of 2 parts lime, 
1 part litharge and alittle soap-lye, which is 
allowed to dry. This acts by forming sulphu- 
ret oflead with the sulphur contained in the al- 
bumen of the horn, producing dark spots, 
which contrast withthe brighter color of the 
horn.—2. Mix an equal quantity of quicklime 
and red lead with soap lees; lay it on the horn 
with a small brush in imitatioo of the mottle of 
tortoise-shell. When it is dry, repeat it two or 
three times.—3. Take a piece of lunar caustic 
the size of a pea; grind with it water on a stone 
and mix with it sufficient gum Arabic to make 
it of a proper consistence; apply it with a brush 
to the horn in imitation of the veins of tortoise- 
shell. A little red lead mixed with it to give it 
a body, is of advantage. It will stain the horn 
quite through without hurting its texture or 
quality. Be careful when the horn is stained to 
let it soak some hours in water previous to fin- 
ishing and polishing it.—4. Paint a ground of 
salmon color; then when dry and smoothed off, 
cout it over with rose pink, mixed in varnish 
and turpentine; then, with a flat piece of glass, 
press on the surface, and remove the glass 
quickly, being careful not to push it over the 
paint so as to disturb the curious figures which 
the pressure will form thereon. Varnish when 
dry, and you will have a beautiful imitation of 
tortoise-shell. 

TORTOISE-SHELL, To Weld.—Bring the edges 
of the pieces of shell to fit each other. observing 
to give the same inclination of grain to each; 
then secure them in a piece of paper and place 
them between hot irons or pincers; apply pres- 
sure, and let them cool. The heat must not be 
so great as to burn the shell; therefore try it 
first on a white piece of paper. 

TREES, Fruit, Care of.—1. (Coating for Am- 
putated Branches and Wounds in.) Shellac, dis- 
solved in alcohol, forms an excellent coating for 
amputated branches and for wounds of fruit 
trees, making a water-proof artificial skin, 
under which the wood grows until the wound 
is healed.—2. (To Prevent Ants from Injuring.) 
Make a line of gas tar round the stem of the 
tree, or if it be trained on a wall, make a hori- 
zontal line near the ground on the wall, and 
one around the stem; this will prevent anys 
from ascending.—3. (To Protect from Mice.) A 
mixture of tallow, 8 parts; tar, 1 part. Applied 
to the bark while hot, will protect fruit trees 
against mice. 

TRUNK, To Pack.—The cardinal point is to 
wrap up every delicate garment separately; of 
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course it should be folded smoothly, and to 
teach how to fold clothes in print is not easy. 
Any good dressmaker, however, can give you 
points on that, and the wrapping is the more 
important thing; pin towels or sheets of tissue 
paper about your garment, but remember that 
pee wie eth, are what you should fold between 
each layer of pretty things in the trunk. It is 
useless to try to arrange heavy things at the 
bottom, light on top; the baggage smashers 
know no top and no bottom; just concentrate 
yourself on keeping a smooth, even surface for 
each successive layer. Bows and sleeves can be 
stuffed out with newspapers better than any- 
thing else. Besure that your wrappings are 
pinned firmly, so that there will be no coming 
undone; they are your bulwarks. In packing 
breakable articles 1t is astonishing how many 
people will jam them down in corners and 
sides where they get the full force of every con- 
cussion against the unyielding walls. Tie on 
your corks well with bits of rag and twine, and 
put your bottles near the middle of a compart- 
ment, and you may carry ink and shoe dressing 
safely around the world. In packing such 
things as delicate hats, bonnets and fancy waists 
of such a frou-frou nature that no pressure 
cin be allowed on them, it is still better to fill 
up the empty space of the boxes allotted them 
with lightly twisted sheets of tissue paper than 
to give them a chance to move, and with all 
due respect to the best packing in the world, it 
is still well to unpack as soon as you can. 

VERDIGRIS, To Prevent on Electrotypes.— 
When electrotypes are not in use they should 
be well oiled to prevent verdigris, and stored 
face down to Baar warping. Wood en- 
gravings should be oiled and stored on end, 
for the same reasons. 

VERMIN, To Keep from Trees.—The tying of 
a piece of wool round a tree stem to keep down 
the bugs and vermin is a poor idea, because it 
is aed on the supposition that all these nui- 
sances ascend from the ground, whereas in 
most instances the eggs are laid in the foliage 
above the supposed guard. The only actual 

reventive involves a delicate operation, which, 

owever, can be successfully performed by a 
man with asteady hand. It consists in bonne 
asmall holeinthe tree near the ground an 
fillingit with sulphur. The sap carries this 
over the tree and there will be few insects settle 
or crawl on any part of it. The spring is the 
best time to do this, but with a strong ‘eeltny 
tree it can be done at any time with perfect 
safety. 

VINEGAR, Raspberry, to Make.—1. Bruised 
ripe raspberries, 3 pt.; white wine vinegar, 3 
pt.; macerate for three days, press, strain, and 
to each ee add 1 1b. white sugar. Boil, skim, 
cool, and bottle at once; two oz. of brandy to 
each pint is sometimes added. Cherry and 
strawberry vinegar may be made ina simlar 
manner.—2. Bruised ripe raspberries and white 
wine vinegar of each 3 pt.; macerate for three 
days, press, strain, and to each pt. add 1 Ib. of 
white sugar. Boil, skim, cool, and bottle at 
once. Some persons add 2 fl. oz. of brandy to 
each pt.—3. Fresh raspberries 3 lb.; good vine- 
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gar 2 lb.; macerate in glass for two weeks, then 
strain without pressure. In a similar manner 
strawberry vinegar, cherry vinegar, and the 
vinegars of like fruits may be made.—4. Add 
3 pt. good vinegar to every qt. of raspberries, 
and let them soak for two or three days; then 
bruise the berries, express the liquid, and to 
each pt. add 1 lb. of sugar. Boil it for twenty 
minutes, skim it, and when thoroughly cool, 
bottle it. 

VINEGAR, To Test.—1 Puta wineglassful of 
the vinegar into a china teacup, and let the cup 
float in waterin apt. cup of tin or other metal 
that will stand. heat. Boil the water till half 
the vinegar has evaporated, then drop into the 
cup a piece of (cane) loaf sugar about the size 
of a gr. of wheat. Continue the boiling till the 
liquid in the cup has evaporated, when, if the 
vinegar contains free sulphuric acid, the dry 
residue will be found to be blackened. The 
charring of the sugaris due to free sulphuric 
acid.—2. To detect the mineral acids with which 
vinegar is frequently adulterated. and which are 
very prejudicial to health, a little sulphide of 
zinc is added to the vinegar previously heated 
in atest tube. Ifany of the mineral acids be 
present, the sulphide is decomposed, and sul- 
phuretted ees iven off; this can be read- 
ily detected by lead paper. Acetic acid, the 
one which should be found in vinegar, does not 
have this action. 

WALKING BACKWARD, Cure for Headache.— 
An apostle of physical culture says that an ex- 
cellent and never-failing cure for nervous head- 
ache is the simple act of walking backward. 
Ten minutes is as long as is usually necessary to 
promenade. It sometimes, however, requires 
more than ten minutes to walk at all, if one is 
very nervous. Any kind of walking will do, 
provided it is backward. It is well to get in a 
long, narrow room, where the windows are 
high, and walk very slowly, placing first the 
ball of the foot on the floor, and then the heel. 
Besides curing the headache, this exercise pro- 
motes a graceful carriage. 

WALL PAPER, To Clean.—1. Make 10 lbs. 
rye bread; take off top crust while hot; mix 3 
gr. each powdered salts of tartar and ammonia, 
and sprinkle over the bread; press the bread to- 
getheras solidly as possible and let dry fora day; 
just before using pare all the outside rind off. 
This composition, when pieces of it are drawn 
over the surface of soiled wall paper, performs 
wonders in removing deposits of dust and 
smoke; but it will be only partially effective if 
the walls have been dustade beforehand, as the 
marks of the dusty feathers or other agents em- 

loyed cannot be erased.—2. Rye or Graham 
four. 2 ts.; add 1 teaspoonful of emery dust. 
Mix with water to stiffdough. Bake fil barely 
done; cut off crust and while hot, press into 
balls the size required and let dry 24 hours. 
Then use. Will keep four days.—3. Three lbs. 
wheat flour; 3 lbs. rye flour; 1 tablespoonful pul- 
verized emery; 4 teaspoonful aniline red—(“ab- 
sorene”).—4, ‘To remove all stains or marks 
where people have rested their heads, from wall 
papers, mix pipe clay with water to the consist- 
ency of cream, lay it on the spot, and allow it 
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to remain till the following day, when it may 
be easily removed with a penknife or brush.—6. 
If not very dirty, the paper of any room will be 
much improved by brushing it over in straight 
lines with a soft broom, covered with a clean, 
soft cloth; if, however, the paper be much 
soiled, very stale bread is the best thing to clean 
it with. Cut a very stale quatern loaf into 
slices, and, in the lightest manner possible, wipe 
the paper with it in a downward direction. 
Clean about a yard at a time, all one way, and 
be careful to leave no marks. By this process 
very dirty paper hangings may be made to look 
almost like new. 

WALL PAPER, Measuring Room for.—1. The fol- 
lowing table shows how many rolls of wall paper 
are required to cover a room of the dimensions 
indicated by the figures in the left hand column, 
also the number of yards of border necessary: 
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Deduct one-half roll of paper for each ordi- 
nary door or window extra—size 4 by 7 feet..~ 
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2. The following rules are given for the meas- 
urement of rooms to determine the exact 
amount of paper required to cover its surfaces. 
As most paper when trimmed is 18 inches wide 
and 24 feet to a single piece, a piece will contain 
36 square teet. Measure the length and height 
of each wall in feet and multiply. Add to- 
gether the number of square feet of each wall, 
getting the total number of square feet. Divide 
~this total by 36, which will give youthe number 
of pieces required for side wall. Allow one- 
half piece of paper for each door and window. 
To allow for waste in matching it is safer to di- 
vide by 83 instead of 36. To find number of 
single pieces required for ceiling, multiply 
length by width in feet and divide by 33. 

WALL PAPER, Arsenic, to Detect in.—To 4de- 
tect arsenic in paper, immerse the suspected 
paper in strong ammonia ona white plate or 
saucer; if the ammonia becomes blue, the pres- 
ence of salt of copper is proved; then drop a 
crystal of nitrate of silver into the blue liquid, 
and, if arsenic be present, the crystal will be- 
come coated with yellow arsenate of silver, 
which will disappear on stirring. 

WALLS, Smoky, to Clean.—Brush well, wash 
with a strong solution of pearlash, rinse at once 
with clear water. Then give the walls when 
dry a thin coat of fresh slaked lime, with con- 
siderable alum dissolved in hot water added. 
After this has dried apply whiting and good 
size. 

WATER, Hot, Medical Virtues of.—The uses of 
hot water are many. There is nothing that so 
promptly cuts short congestion of the lungs, 
sore throat or rheumatism as hot water when 
applied promptly and thoroughly. Headache 
almost always yields to the simultaneous appli- 
cation of hot water to the feet and back oF the 
neck. A towel folded several times and dipper 
in. hot water, and quickly wrung out and ap- 
plied over the painful part in toothache or 
neuralgia, will generally afford prompt relief. 
A. strip of flannel or napkin folded lengthwise 
and dipped in hot water and wrung out, and 
then applied around the neck of a child that 
has the croup, will sometimes bring relief in 
ten minutes. Hot water taken freely half an 
hour before bedtime is helpful in the case of 
constipation, while it has a most soothing effect 
upon the stomach and bowels. A goblet. of 
hot water taken, just after rising, before break- 
fast, has cured thousands of indigestion, and no 
simple remedy is more widely recommended by 
physicians to dyspeptics. von hot water will 
dangerous bleeding. 

ATER, Muddy, to Clarify.—1. It is stated 
that the suspended matter in the water is noth- 
ing but. common chalk, and that when this is 
precipitated by the aid of chloride of iron the 
highly poisonous and corrosive chloride of cal- 
cium is left in solution. Now, asthese remarks 
are wide of the truth, it should be stated that 
different matter besides “chalk” is contained in 
our, river water to which its turbidness may be 
attributed, viz, mud—a composition of the 
silicates (clay and sand) with organic matter in 
addition to the. calcium carbonate. The 
“highly poisonous chloride of calcium” (?) is a 
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frequent constituent of mineral waters, and it is 
given, medicinally, in doses of 10 to 20 gr. As 
6 or 7 drops of the solution of chloride of iron 
(representing 2 or 38 er of the salt) is quite suf- 
ficient to clarify a gal. of the water, it may be 
readily seen that no ill results would follow its 
use. A word as to the statement that calcium 
chloride is poisonous. So, indeed, is sodium 
chloride (common salt) when swallowed in ex- 
cessive quantities. However, if this form ot iron 
would prove objectionable for potable pur- 
poses, the ferrous sulphate (copperas) may be 
used in the proportion of or 5 gr. to 
the gal. It may be of interest to note 
the fact that the water supplied to the in- 
habitants of several European cities is purified 
by the iron process. The impure water is agi« 
tated with small particles of iron, usually in the 
form of filings, and allowed to settle. The iron 
having an aflinity for the suspended matter 
collects it on its downward course, leaving the 
water pure and clear above, ready to be drawn 
off and fit for use.-—2. Take the muddy water 
and pour in a few drops of ferric-chloride. 
Allow this to filter through cotton placed at 
the bottom of a funnel. The result is water 
clear as crystal, with no taint of iron, and more- 
over soft. As ferric-chloride can be had fora 
song, this is the cheapest way that is known of 
purifying water. There is an old woman’s way 
of using almond shells, but, that requires time 
and fills the water with the shells.—3. The 
quickest and best way is the use of nascent iron 
carbonate (ferrous carbonate). This is -ob- 
tained by the use of any ferrous salt and alka- 
line carbonate. Ferrous chloride or sulphate 
and sodium carbonate, or bicarbonate, answers. 
admirably. We prefer the ferrous chloride 
and sodium carbonate; 4 or5 gr. of each to tho 
gal. of water is quite sufficient. The ferrous. 
carbonate forms at once in flocculent masses, 
which, in precipitating, carry down with them 
all mud and other matter. The taste of the 
water is not affected in the slightest by the op- 
eration, and three or four hours is all that is 
required for the reaction. If done overnight 
the water will be crystal clear in the morning. 
WATER, Distilled Mineral, etc.—1. (Aerated 
or Carbonated Waters.) These require the aid 
of the powerful machine employed by soda 
water manufacturers, to charge the waters 
strongly with carbonic acid gas. The gas 
is made from marble dust and diluted sul- 
phuric acid, and is forced by a pump into the 
watery solution. Sometimes the gas is pro- 
duced by the mutual action of the ingredients 
introduced into the bottle of water, which must 
be instantly closed; but this method is found 
ractically inconvenient, and is only adopted 
in the absence of proper apparatus. The quan- 
tity of gas introduced is directed, in the French 
and American pharmacopeeias, in most cases, 
to be5 times the volume of liquid. For chaly- 
beate and sulphureted waters the water sould 
be previously deprived of the air it naturally 
contains, by boiling, and allowing it to cool in 
a closed vessel.—2. (Simple Aerated Water.) 
Jarbonic acid gas water. ater charged with 
5 or more volumes of carbonic acid gas.—3. 
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(Alkaline Aerated Waters.) Aerated soda and 
»otash waters should be made by dissolving a 
dr. of the carbonated alkali in each pt. of water, 
and charging it strongly with carbonic acid 
gas. The soda water of the shops generally 
contains but little (or no) soda.—4. (Aerated 
Magnesia Water.) This is made of various 
strengths. — 5. (Mialhe’s Aerated Chalybcate 
Water.) Water, 1 pt.; citric acid, 1 dr.; citrate 
of iron, 15 gr.; dissolve, and add 75 gr. of bi- 
carbonate of soda.—6. (Trosseaws Martial 
Aerated Water.) Potassio-tartrate of iron, 10 
gr.; artificial seltzer water, 1 pt.—7. (Bourchar- 
dats Gaseous Purgative.) Phosphate of soda, 
14 02.3 carbonated water, 1 pt.—8. (Miathe’s 
Iodureted Gaseous Water.) lodide of potas- 
sium, 15 gr.; bicarbonate of soda, 75 gr.; 
water, 1 pt.; dissolve and add sulphuric acid 
diluted with its weight of water, 75 gr. Cork 
immediately. — 9. (Dupasquier’s Gaseous Wa- 
ter of Iodide of Iron.) Solution of iodide 
of iron (containing 1-10 of dry iodide), 30 
gr.3 syrup of gum, 2} 0oz.; aerated water, 173 
oz. — 10. (Murray's and Dinneford’s Fluid 
Magnesia.) To a boiling solution of 16 oz. of 
sulphate of magnesia in 6 pt. of water add a 
solution of 19 oz. of erystallized carbonate of 
soda in the same quantity of water; boil the 
mixture till the gas ceases to escape, stirring 
constantly, then set it aside to settle; pour off 
the liquid, and wash the precipitate on a cotton 
or linen cloth, with warm water, till the latter 
passes tasteless. Mix the precipitate, without 
drying it, with a gal. of water, and force car- 
bonic acid gas into it under strong pressure, 
till a complete solution is effected. The eau 
magnesienne of the French codex is about a 
third of this strength. 

WARTS AND TUMORS, Caustics for.—1l. A 
painless caustic for the removal of warts and 
tumors may be made as follows: Arsenious acid, 
1 part; sulphate of morphine, 1 part; calomel, 8 
pews powdered gum Arabic, 48 parts; this is to 

e sprinkled over the cuticle daily, the surface 
of which has been previously denuded by knife 
or blister.—2. Cauquoin’s paste for the same 
purpose is composed of 10 parts of chloride of 
zine, 2 parts of alcohol (60°), and 15 parts of 
wheat flour. The zine in fine is added to the 
alcohol, then incorporated with the flour ina 
mortar, strongly pressing with the pestle. As 
soon as homogeneous it is spread with a roller, 
into sheets an eighth of an inch thick, and after 
a few hours put into a well corked bottle.—3. 
Latour’s nitrochloride of zine paste is also an 
excellent preparation, and is made by dissolv- 
ing 50 parts of the chloride and 100 parts of the 
nitrate of zinc in 80 parts of water. The solu- 
tion is made by the aid of heat. When it cools, 
75 parts of wheat flour is incorporated with 100 
parts of the solution, as with Cauquoin’s paste. 

WASHING, New Method of.—A new method of 
washing is being extensively adopted in Ger- 
many and Belgium. One of its special advant- 
agres is that it counteracts the ill effects of soda, 
which is much used in Europe, upon linen. 
Two lbs. of soda are dissolved in 3 gal. of water, 
and to this is added a teaspoonful of turpentine 
and 3 of liquid ammonia. When the mixture 
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has been well stirred the linen is steeped in it 
for two or three hours. During the operation 
the vessel is closed as tightly as pucatble, and 
afterwards the clothes are washed out and 
rinsed in the usual manner, The soap and 
water may be used again with the addition of $ 
teaspoonful of turpentine and a tablespoonful 
ofammonia. The process is said to save time, 
labor and fuel. As there is no necessity for 
rubbing, the linen scarcely suffers, and its clean- 
liness and color are perfect. The ammonia 
evaporates immediately, and the smell of the 
turpentine is said to disappear entirely during 
the drying of the clothes. Paraffin has long 
been used in this country for a similar purpose. 
WATCH COMPASS.—Any watch with an ac- 
curate dial plate isa compass. As a matter of 
fact, every watch isa compass three times a 
day—at G6a.m., at noon andat6 p.m. If the 
hour hand is pointed to the sun, the figure mid- 
way between that hand and the figure XII is 
south. That is to say, at 6 o’clock, if the hour 
hand is pointed to the sun, the figure III indi- 
cates the south. At odd times in the day the 
watch compass is a trifle out, but not greatly so, 
and a man losing his way can tell the points of 
the compass with practical accuracy at any 
time by following the simple rule indicated. 
WATER, Examination of.—Smell and taste are 
powerful agents in detecting substances dis- 
solved in water. Pure water is free from taste 
and smell, and is cooling to the tongue and 
stomach. Rain water has a soft taste, resemb- 
ling weak lye. In case the taste is not suflicient 
to decide whether spring water is pure, pour 
some clear soap water into it; if it becomes tur- 
bid, the water is hard, and contains some for- 
eign substance. Spring water, well water, and 
water from the interior of the earth, is adulter- 
ated with saline matter. A small quantity of 
foreign matter imparts to water a cooling and 
refreshing effect, like the water of springs and 
wells. Mineral water. If the amount of for- 
eign matter is increased, or of a certain kind, 
it is called mineral water. The taste is not 
agreeable. Water of crystalline purity and an 
agreeable taste, contains pure carbonic acid gas. 
It this cannot be decided by taste, it may be de- 
tected by allowing a tumblerful of water to 
standin a warm room afew hours, when the 
inside of the glass will be covered with bubbles; 
the more gas the greater will be the quantity of 
the bubbles adhering to the glass. To decide 
positively whether there is any in water, we 
must pour into it a little clear vinegar, and stir 
it; after this pour ina little powdered sugar, 
when the gas will rise in bubbles; if there is 
much, it will occasion ebullition. By inhaling 
the gas through the nostrils, it produces a re- 
freshing sensation. Water possessing the smell 
and taste of rotten eggs, is sulphurous; if the 
quantity is not too large, the taste is not repul- 
sive, but the smell is decidedly so. Waters of 
this description possess medicinal properties. If 
water has a cool taste, but an earthy after-taste, 
it containslime. Magnesia causes water to have 
a bitter taste. Solutions of iron taste like black 
ink. Potash and soda do not give distinct 
tastes to water. These salts in mineral waters 
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produce the taste of salt. If the sulphates of 
potash or soda are present, they impart a bitter 
taste, resembling magnesia, but more repulsive. 
Some waters contain clay,and have an acid 
taste. Itis necessary to use other means than 
the tongue to distinguish theacid. Saline waters 
are more impregnated with foreign matter than 
mineral waters, are repulsive, and have a strong 
medicinal effect. Saline waters are chiefly those 
which contain considerable chloride of sodium, 
as sea water and brine springs; they also contain 
sulphates, discovered by their bitter taste. Tur- 
bid water. If water is turbid, the amount of 
solid matter held in solution may be ascertained 
as follows: Filla vessel with water; let it remain 
until the suspended matter has settled; then 
pour offthe clear water from the precipitate, 
which may be dried and tested in the same 
manner as any other mineral. The sides of the 
vessel should be perpendicular; in that way the 
sediment settles sooner. Such sediments, next 
to those of alumina, vegetable matter, iron, etc., 
consist of siliceous matter. The sediment ap- 
pears like mud, and should be put in a white 
porcelain dish and dried. If it shows a tenden- 
cy to contract, while drying, separating into 
flakes, the sediment contains alumina; if the 
flakes shrink, it contains more alumina. Silica 
does not shrink, but forms a continuous cover- 
ing; lime and other matter act similarly. A 
dark sediment indicates vegetable matter, proved 
by sprinkling some of it on a red hot iron; if it 
loses its dark appearance, the coloring is caused 
by vegetable matter. If the color changes to 
red the sediment contains iron. If desired to 
ascertain the amount of solid matter in water, 
it shouid be measured or weighed, and the 
dried sediment will give, when weighed, the 
ortion of solid matter. 

WATERMELONS, To Select.—A good water- 
melon may be known by pressing the thumb on 
the rind, near the center. Ifthe melon yields a 
little to the pressure and the indent appears by 
that pressure and disappears after it is removed, 
the melon is ripeand healthy. If no indent can 
be made, the fruit is unripe. If the indent is 
easily made and remains after the thumb is 
lifted from the melon, it is overripe and unfit 
to eat. When the watermelon is thoroughly 
ripe and of good quality the interior of the rind 
should be a greenish white and the meat reddish 
pink in color. The rind of a watermelon gen- 
erally becomes hard an@ the pulp becomes 
brittle. Ifleft on the vine until probably ma- 
tured, the part in contact with the ground will 
be changed from a white to a pale yellow, and 
upon close examination numerous small pim- 
ples, like the measles, will be noticed on the sur- 
face, particularly on the outer edge. With 
these signs, if the melon be frequently pressed 
and it cracks inside, it may be regarded as ripe. 

WATERPROOF, To Make Cloth.—There is 
surely no better method than Pune 3 lb. of 
sugar of lead and } Ib. of alum in a pail of soft 
water, stirring it often until it becomes clear, 
pouring it off into another pail, and putting the 
cloth or garment into it, to remain there for 
twenty-four hours. The material should then 
be hung up to dry without wringing. It is said 
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that garments thus treated will keep the wearer 
absolutely dry in the heaviest rain storm; the 
rain simply hangs in globules upon the cloth. 
Waterproof cloth is more healthy to wear than 
rubber goods. 

WAX, Tree, to Make.—60 parts finely pow- 
dered lime, 20 parts of fine charcoal are mixed 
with q.s. of linseed oil. Apply witha brush. 

WEATHER INDICATORS, Nature’s.—Nature’s 
barometers are the only ones of which most 
country folk have any knowledge. These they 
ney consult at all times, and they know them 
by heart. The farmer has been so beaten about 
by wind and weather that he himself is scarcely 
sensible to changing atmospheric conditions; 
but that does not prevent his observing its in- 
fluence on the things about him. Before rain 
his dogs grow sleepy and dull; the cat con- 
stantly licks herself} geese gaggle in the pond, 
fowls and pigeons go early to roost and the 
farm horses grow restless. Abroad, the ants 
are all hurry and scurry, rushing hither and 
thither; spiders crowd on the wall; toads 
emerge from their holes, and the garden paths 
are everywhere covered with slugs and snails. 
When the chaffinch says “ Weet, weet,” it is an 
infallible sign of rain. As the rain draws nearer, 
peacocks cry and frogs croak clamorously from 
the ditches. These are signs which almost every 
one has heard who lives in the country, though 
one of the surest ways of predicting weather 
changes is by observing the habits of snails. 
Snails never drink, but imbibe moisture during 
rain and exude it afterward. They are seldom 
seen abroad except before rain, when they com- 
mence climbing trees and getting upon the 
leaves. The tree snail is so sensitive to weather 
that it will commence to climb two days before 
the rain comes. If the down-pour is to be pro- 
longed the snail seeks the under part of the 
leaf, but if a short or light rain is coming it 
stays on the outside. There is another species, 
which is yellow before rain and bluish alien it. 
Others indicate change by dents and protuber- 
ances resembling tubercles. These begin to 
show themselves ten days before rain, and when 
it comes the pores of the tubercles open and 
draw in the moisture. In others, again, deep 
indentations, beginning at the head, between 
the horns, and ending with the jointure of the 
tail, appear a few days before astorm. One of 
the simplest of nature’s barometers is a spider’s 
web. hen there is a prospect of wind or rain, 
the spider shortens the filaments by which its 
web is sustained and leaves it in this state as 
long as the weather is variable. If it elongates 
its threads, it is a sign of fine calm weather, the 
duration of which may be judged by the length 
to which the threads are let out. If the spider 
remains inactive, it is a sign of rain; if it keeps 
at work during rain, the down-pour will not 
last long, and will be followed by fine weather. 
Observation has taught that the spider makes 
changes in its web every twenty-four hours, and 
that if such changes are made in the evening, 
just before sunset, the night will be clear and 

eautiful. The constant iteration of the green 
woodpecker’s cry before a storm has given it 
the names of rain-bird, rain-pie and rain-fowl. 
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S:ormcock is a provincial name, shared by this 
brd and the missel-thrush, the latter often 
singing through gales of wind and rain, Storm- 
brd is also applied to the field-fare. The ab- 
horrence in which mariners hold the swallow- 
lice storm-petrel is well known; its appearance 
is believed to denote wild weather. This little 
bird is the Mother Carey’s chicken of sailors, 
aid is also called storm-finch and water-witch. 
Ferons flying up and down in the evening, as if 
doubtful where to rest, “presage some evil ap- 
proaching weather’”—a legend as old as Virgil, 
though probably devoid of foundation. Con- 
cerning gulls in general, children who live by 
the sea say, “Sea-gull, sea-gull, sit on the sand; 
it’s never good weather while you’re on land;” 
and fisher-folk know that when the sea-mews fly 
out early and far to the seaward fair weather 
may be expected. To Scotch shepherds the 
drumming of the snipe indicate dry weather and 
frost at night; and woodecocks have been ob- 
served to be remarkably listless against snowy 
foul weather, while, according to another au- 
thor, their early arrival and continued abode 
“foretells a liberal harvest.” The saw-like note 
of the great titmouse is said to foretell rain; that 
of the blue-tilt cold. In the south of France 
so much store is set by the wisdom of the mag- 
pie that if it builds its nest on the summit of a 
tree, the country folk expect a season of calm; 
but if lower down, winds and tempests are sure 
to follow. In Germany, dwellers in the country 
lack faith in the skylark’s song as announcing 
fine weather; but when the lark and the cuckoo 
sing together they know that summer has come. 
The robin, buzzard, lapwing, starling and a 
number of other birds are said to foretell 
weather changes; it has been noticed that in 
nearly all the species named the various cries 
and calls are closely connected with the bird’s 
food supply. Sleeping is characteristic of cer- 
tain plants, and though it was at one time 
fhaught that this might have reference to the 
habits of insects, it is now believed to be more 
dependent on the weather. The tiny scarlet 
pimpernel, the “old man’s weather-glass,” opens 
at 7 o’clock and closes soon after 2. The daisy 
unfolds its flower at sunrise and sleeps at sun- 
set. Dandelions close up at about 5 o’clock, at 
which time the white water lily has been asleep 
an hour and the mouse-ear hawkweed two 
lhours. Local circumstances influence the flow- 
ers in their opening and closing, though they 
are pretty constant from day to day. Many 
flowers close their petals during rain—probably 
tio prevent the honey and pollen from being 
mendered useless or washed away. 

WEATHER, As Indicated by Clouds.—There 
can be no doubt that those who observe the 
clouds can make pretty shrewd guesses as to 
ithe weather for the next twenty-four hours. 
Anvil-shaped clouds are very likely to be fol- 
llowed by a gale of wind. If the sky becomes 
darker, without much rain, and divides into two 
layers of clouds, expect sudden gusts of wind. 
Brassy-colored clouds in the west at sunset indi- 
cate wind. If you see clouds going cross wind, 
‘there is a storm in the air. When on clear 
days isolated clouds drive over the zenith from 
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the rain-wind side, storm and rain follow with- 
in twenty-four hours. If the clouds be of dif- 
ferent heights, the sky being grayish or dirt 
blue, with hardly any wind stirring, the wind, 
however, changing from west to south, expect 
storm. Black clouds in the north in winter in- 
dicate approaching snow. If ona fair day in 
winter a white bank of clouds arise in the south, 
expect snow. Small black clouds drifting from 
the southwest is a sign of rain. If in winter 
the clouds appear fleeey, with a very blue sky 
expect cold rain orsnow. If a layer of thin 
clouds drive up from the northwest, and under 
other clouds moving more to the south, expect 
fine weather. Clouds in the east, obscuring the 
sun, indicate fair weather. If clouds at the 
same height drive up with the wind and grad- 
ually become thinner and descend, expect fine 
weather. Enough blue sky in the northwest to 
make a Scotchman a jacket, is a sign of ap- 
proaching clear weather. When clouds hang 
on the mountain side after a rain, and the sun 
shines on top of the mountains, the storm is 
over. 

WEEDS, To Destroy.—1. The best way to ap- 
PY salt to paths, to destroy weeds, is as fol- 

ows: Boil the salt in water, 1 1b. to 1 gal., and 
apply the mixture boiling hot with a watering 
pot that has a spreading rose; this will keep 
weeds and worms away oe two or three years. 
Put 1 Jb. to the square yd. the first year; after- 
ward a weaker solution may be applied when 
required.—2. The plants should be cut off close 
to the ground and a few drops of coal oil 
poured on to the crowns. They immediatel 
commence to decay and are utterly deiieyed. 
Troublesome weeds on the lawn can thus be 
peas disposed of, but others will likely take 
their place. 

WELLS, To Test Purity of.—A simple method 
of determining whether a cesspool communi- 
cates with a well of drinking water is suggest- 
ed. Pourinto the cesspool about 1 pt. of fluor- 
escin—8 oz. to 1} pts. of water. In a very short 
time, if any communication exists, the well will 
be colored a deep red. 

WHALEBONE, Substitute for. — (Balenite.) 
Caoutchouc, 5 parts; burnt magnesia, 1 part; 
ruby shellac, 1 part; arsenic trisulphide, 1 part; 
sulphur, 1 part 

WHITEWASH, U. S., to Make.—Here is the 
United States Government formula for mixing 
a whitewash, that when properly made and ap- 
plied gives a white that hoes not easily wash or 
rub off: To 10 parts of freshly slaked lime add 
1 part of the best hydraulic cement. Mix well 
with salt watr and apply quite thin. Sylves- 
ter’s process for excluding moisture from exter- 
nal walls consists in using two washes or solu- 
tions for covering the surface of brick walls, one 
composed of soap and water and one of alum 
and water. The proportions are } 1b. of soap 
to 1 gal. of water, and 3 Ib. of alum to 4 gal. of 
water. Both substances must be_ perfectly 
dissolved in water before using. The walls 
should be perfectly clean and dry, and the tem- 
perature of the air should not be below 50° F. 
when the compositions are applied. The first, 
or soap wash, should be laid on when at boiling 
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heat with a flat brush, taking care not to form a 
froth on the brick work. This froth should re- 
main twenty-four hours, so us to become dry 
and hard before the second, or alum wash, is 
applied, which should be done in the same 
manner as the first. The temperature of this 
wash when applied may be 60° or 70°, and it 
should also remain twenty-four hours before a 
second coat of the soap-wash is put on, and 
these coats are to be repeated alternately until 
the walls are made impervious to water. The 
alum and soap thus combined form an insolu- 
ble compound, filling the pores of the masonry, 
and entirely preventing the water from pene- 
trating the walls. Four coatings will render 
bricks impenetrable. 

WILLOW, To Color Black.—To give a black 
color to the willow used for baskets and other 
woven ware the following process has been 
recommended: Let the material remain from 
twelve to twenty-four hours in lukewarm water, 
and then dip it a sufficient length of time ina 
dye composed of 5 parts of ground fustic, 3 
of sulphate of copper, 5 of sulphate of iron, and 
4 of cream of tartar. The dye should be kept 
at a boiling heat for half an hour to extract the 
color from the fustic and dissolve the other in- 
gredients, after which it may be allowed to 
cool. A small quantity of logwood added will 
sometimes improve the color. The same pro- 
cess may be used for coloring the various fab- 
rics of which summer hats are made, such as 
straw, palmleaf, grass, etc. 

WILLOWS, Swamp, to Kill.—Mayis the month 
in which to kill swamp-willows. Take a hatchet 
or ax and merely cut through the bark three 
or four feet from the ground, then loosen the 
bark and strip it down to the ground but don’t 

ull it off entirely; let it lie on the ground. 
hen loosen the bark above the place girdled 
and let it hang. 

WINDOWS, To Clean.—Choose a dull day, or 
at least a time when the sun is not shining on 
the window; when the sun shines on the win- 
dow it causes it to be dry-streaked, no matter 
how much it is rubbed. Take a painter’s 
brush and dust them inside and out, washing all 
the wood-work inside before touching the glass. 
The latter must be washed simply in warm 
water diluted with ammonia. Do not use 
soap. Useasmall cloth with a pointed stick to 
get the dust out of the corners; wipe dry with 
a soft piece of cloth. Do not use linen, as it 
makes the glass linty when dry. Polish with 
tissue paper or old newspapers. This can be 
done in half the time taken where soap is used, 
and the result will be brighter windows. 

WINDOWS, Frosty, to Prevent.—1. Sponge the 
window with pure alcohol, and as long as the 
glass is kept perfectly dry this answers, but as 
soon as the humidity of the store deposits on 
the window glass there is another sponging due. 
A weak. solution of glycerine (1 to 8) in pure al- 
cohol is also a good wash, and this will act even 
better than the pure alcohol, but requires a per- 
fectly dry and clean window to start with. The 
fixing of an electric fan at theside of the window 
and the throwing of a continuous current of air 
against the glass will also have the desired 
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effect, but this lowers the temperature of the 
store, and so is objected to by some dealers. To 
those who will spend a dollar or so, and whose 
window permits of the simple arrangement, the 
following is undoubtedly the best plan. Run 
an inch pipe of tin along the lower inside edge 
of the window, this tube being perforated with 
small holes at every inch or so, the holes being 
on the upper side of the tube; carry this tube 
right across the window, having one end closed, 
and the other running under the window base, 
and terminating in an inverted tin funnel. 
Under this funnel place an ordinary kerosene 
lamp or a gas jet, and keep it lit all day and 
night. The hot air will rise through the funnel, 
travel along the tube, and escape through the 
perforations to the window, ascending up the 
face of the glass to the top ofthe window, dis- 
placing the heavier colder air. When other 
dealers’ windows are frosted, the window which 
isnot, where the display can be clearly seen, is 
doing true yeoman’s service for the store.—2. 
Frost can be prevented from appearing on 
windows in winter, although scientists say that 
such athing is impossible. Rub a pane of glass 
with an oil-saturated cloth. During the entire 
winter no frost will appear on that pane. 
WINDOWS, Steaming, to Prevent.—1l. It is 
thought that if a window is coated with a prep- 
aration consisting of 8 parts methylated spirits 
and 2 parts glycerine, there will be no conden- 
sation. The windows should be air-tight, and 
kept carefully closed. Onavery cold day, if 
the shop is very warm, open them very occa- 
sionally, and shut them again almost directly.— 
2. Aremedy found out some years ago has never 
been found to fail: Ist. Don’t put gas lights into 
your windows. 2d. Put a ventilator as near the 
ceiling as you can get it, so as to let out the 
heat. 8d. Keep your door open and let the heat 
out and your customers in, and show the pub- 
lic that you do not only want them to look into 
your clean bright windows, but that you invite 
them inside of your bright and cheerful shop. 
WINES, To Test.—1. The presence of lead or 
litharge in wine may be detected by sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen, or a solution of any alkaline 
sulphhydrate, which will produce a black pre- 
cipitate.—2, Potassa or soda, improperly pres- 
ent, is detected by a small portion of the wine 
being evaporated nearly to dryness, and then 
agitated with rectified spirit; the filtered tinct- 
ure, holding in solution acetate of potassa, is 
then divider tabo 2 portions, 1 of which is tested 
for acetic acid, and the other for the alkali.—3. 
A portion of the wine is evaporated to dryness 
fl ignited; the residuum is then treated with a 
small quantity of hydrochloric acid; the mix- 
ture evaporated to dryness; again treated with 
dilute hydrochloric acid, and tested with liquor 
otassa. Ifa white precipitate forms, soluble 
In an excess of caustic potassa, and reprecipi- 
tated by asolution of sal ammoniac, the sample 
examined contains alum.—4. A drop or two of 
suspected wine nee be poured upon a piece of 
paper; then dried before the fire. Pure wine 
stains the paper, but one containing sulphuric 
acid causes it to become charred and rotten. 
The effect is more marked on. paper smeared 
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with starch paste-—5. Pure red wine is per- | door, then leave the room undisturbed for some 
fectly decolored by agitation with recent hy-| hours if possible. When it is necessary to 


drate of lime.—6. Dissolve a piece of caustic 
potash in a small quantity of the liquid to be 
experimented upon. If no deposit is formed, 
andthe wine assumes a greenish shade, there is 
no artificial coloration. A violet colored de- 
posit indicates elderberries or mulberries; a red 
one indicates beet root or Brazil wood; red vio- 
let, that of logwood; blue violet, privet berries, 
and pale violet, litmus, 

WOOD, To Petrify—Gem sali, rock alum, 
white vinegar, chalk and peebles powder, equal 
parts; mix together. If, after the ebullition is 
over, you throw into this any wood or porous 
substance, it will petrify it. 

WOOD, To Preserve.—1. (To Prevent Worms 
in Marine Building.) A mixture of lime, sul- 
phur, and colocynth with pitch.—2. Saturate 
the pores with coal tar, either alone or aftera 
solution of corrosive sublimate has been soaked 
and dried into the wood.—8. Sheathing with thin 
copper over tarred felt is esteemed the best pro- 
tection for the bottoms of ships for all marine 
animals; the joints should be stopped with 
tarred oakum.—4. Stud the parts under water 
with short broad-headed nails.—5. (To Destroy 
Ants and Insects in Wood.) Corrosive subli- 
mate is an effectual poison to them.—6. Oils, 
especially essential oils, are good preventives.— 
7. Cajeput oil has been proved effectual for de- 
stroying the red ant.—8. Dust the parts with 
pounded quicklime, and then water them with 
the ammoniacal liquor of gas works, when the 
ammonia will be instantly disengaged by the 
quicklime, and thisis destructive to insect life. 
‘9. For the black ant, use powdered borax; or 
smear the parts frequented by them with petro- 
leum oil; or syringe their nests with fluoric acid 
or spirits of tar, to be done with a leaden syr- 
inge; or pour down the holes boiling water to 
destroy their nests, and then stop up the holes 
with cement. Ants dislike arsenic, camphor 
and creosote. 

WOODWORK AND FLOORS, Care of.—1. It is 
of prime importance to select for exposed 
floors good lumber, and then to take good care 
of it. A thick coating of boiled linseed oil, ap- 
plied while hot, is one of the very best of pre- 
servatives. The floor must be thoroughly dry 
and clean. Heat the oil in a tin pail or can 
placed in a kettle of boiling water. It may 
safely remain on the stove until wanted if care 
is taken not to spill or spatter the oil in any 
Wwuy, as this might cause a most disastrous 
conflagration. Never heat oil merely by put- 
ting the vessel containing it upon the stove, but 
always with hot water surrounding it. When 
ready for use, lift the kettle of water with the 
vessel containing the oil from the stove and 
carry to the corner of the room farthest from 
the door. With a wide, flat brush or a oe 
made of strips of woolen cloth, apply the oil, 
working rapidly and rubbing lengthwise of the 
boards. It is surprising how quickly hot oil 
will sink into the wood, and as this absorption 
is the secret of success, it may be gone over 
again as soon as the first coating has disap- 
peared. Finish the job by backing out of the 
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use the room at once, it is well to heat an old 
smoothing iron qune hot and iron the floor, or 
rub with a bag filled with hot sand. This will 
cause the oil to absorb at once, and will leave 
the boards dry and clean. Then rub thor- 
oughly with a thick cloth, and the room may 
be used at pleasure. If there is time and 
strength at command, an admirable floor finish 
may be made by melting about 4 lbs. of com- 
mon yellow beeswax with 1 gal. of boiled oil. 
Rub the floor with hot irons until the boards 
are as warm as they can be made, apply the 
preparation when at the boiling point, bad tron 
it with relays of hot irons, repeating the appli- 
cation until the wood will absorb no more. 
Then go over with clear, hot, boiled oil, leave 
it for a few hours and polish with a soft flannel. 
This will give a surface that dampness or use 
will not injure for a long time. Halls and 
stairs treated in this way are easily kept clean 
and always look well. With careful manage- 
ment they will not need renewing for years. 
Sometimes a dark finish is preferred, but this 
shows dust more readily and is much more dif- 
ficult to take care of. If desired, it may be 
made by adding very finely ground burnt um- 
ber to the oil. This process of floor-finishing 
is very simple and easily managed, and any 
person of average intelligence will have no 
trouble in making it a success. The only pre- 
caution to be taken is in regard to fire, as if the 
oil boils over or is spilled upon the hot stove, 
the house might take fire; and as the oil burns 
so fiercely the fire would doubtless prove ve 

difficult to subdue.—2. (Polished Floors.) No 
rollers should be used on furniture over pol- 
ished floors. Each part which touches the 
wood should be fitted with a piece of thick felt 
securely glued on. This protects the floor and 
allows easy movement. These floors require 
only the sweeping with a hair brush and the 
wiping with a dust mop or soft cloth. Wax, 
alone, gives the highest polish; but is always 
slippery. It should be rubbed on evenly. 
Any little bie remaining will show as black 
specks after the polishing. The brush should 
be used across the grain at first, afterward with 
the grain. Wax and turpentine furnish a less 
degree of polish, which is, therefore, less slip- 
pery, while the addition of paraffine oil lessens 
it still more. If it be desired to keep the floor 
very light, the oil mixture should not be used, 
for oil always darkens wood. Water is the 
worst thing that can be applied to any waxed 
surface. A damp cloth may be used. All 
spatters or drops of any liquid should be wiped 
up immediately. When spots come—as come 
they will—rub them hard with a piece of thick 
felt under the foot or with a flannel moistened 
in turpentine. Remember to keep the surface 
well polished, then dirt cannot stick and sub- 
stances spilled cannot reach the wood and make 
spots. With all these precautions the floors 
which are constantly used will need an entire 
renovation occasionally. They should theu be 
rubbed all over with steel wool till every spot 
is scraped out. If the wood has grown dark it 
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may be whitened by a wash of oxalic acid. 
Rub perfectly smooth and clean before apply- 
ing the wax or other encaustic. A good en- 
caustic which will clean and polish at the same 
time may be made from wax, sal soda and any 
good soap. The wax and soap should be 
shaved and dissolved in boiling water. Stir 
frequently and add the soda. Put the mixture 
in something which may be closely covered 
and stir constantly until cool. This may be 
applied to floors, furniture, marbles, _ tiles, 
bricks, ete. It will remove ink from polished 
surfaces. The French use white wax on white 
marbles, but this is not absolutely necessary. 

WORM, Army, to Destroy.—Going over the 
field with a heavy roller, drawn by a couple of 
horses, will crush most of the worms, while 
Paris green in water, sprinkled over them from 
a garden hose, will kill every one it touches. 
But in case there is no roller convenient, or the 
Paris green is not to be had in time, the worms 
may all be destroyed with very little trouble 
and expense in another way. They always 
march ina straight line, and fire nor flood will 
turn them from their course. When they ap- 

ear in a neighborhood the farmers find out the 
Mieadnn in which they are moving, and then, 
at right angles to their course, plow a straight 
furrow. The “land side” is then made perfectly 

erpendicular by dressing it with spades, and at 
intervals of 50 or 100 feet holes, like post holes, 
are dug, from 1 to 2 feet deep. The worms 
come to the trench, try to climb up and fail, 
but having no idea of going back the way they 
came, they crawl along the trench and fall into 
the holes. They would soon die there, but most 
farmers make a sure job by putting an armful 
of straw in each hole and setting it onfire. If 
the army worm knew how to change his line of 
march he would no doubt give more trouble 
than he does, but his brain power is limited, and 
he walks into the post holes with his eyes wide 
open. 

WOUNDS, To Heal.—1. When any one runs a 
nail or a wire in the flesh hold the wound over 
burning sugar as soon as possible and it will 
prevent soreness.—2. Procure from your drug- 
gist a small bottle of tincture of benzoin and 
apply to any flesh wound. It will heal imme- 
diately and not get sore. 

WRINKLES, To Remove.— Wrinkles caused by 
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facial contractions cannot be removed while 
their cause continues in operation. Withering 
and puckering of skin, the result of years, may 
be remedied by: Alum, 1 dr.; glycerine, 1 0z.; 
water, 1 pt.; to be used three times daily asa 
wash; or glycerine, 2 dr.; tannin, 1 dr.; rectified 
spirit, 1 dr.; water,4 0z.; to be used as a wash 
three times daily. These washes are astringent, 
and they do not harm, whereas, some of the 
much vaunted lotions sold by the perfumers are 
most injurious if used for any length of time. 
The skin should be frequently bathed in cold 
water, and rubbed vigorously with the towel 
afterward. 

YEAST, To Make.—1. ( Without Ferment.) Boil 
peck malt in 8 qt. water; pour off 2 qt., keep 
In a warm place 80 hours; add 4 qt. of a similar 
decoction, and stir well; again ferment, repeat 
the addition of 4 qt. until sufficient yeast is ob- 
tained.—2. (Brewe7’s.) Brewer’s yeast is pre- 

ared as follows: 72 1b. unkilned malt anda 
andful of hops are gradually stirred in a clean 
tub containing 7 gal. of water of 170° F.; and 
to this 53 gal. water of 200° are added. The tub 
is then covered tightly and left quiet. After 
some time it is cooled rapidly. This is accom- 
lished by setting in cans filled with cold water. 
hen the temperature of the mash has reached 
70°, the tub is covered again and allowed to 
stand for some twelve hours longer, when 1} 
gal. fresh beer yeast are to be stirred in. After 
another twelve hours have elapsed, pierce a 
hole in the layer formed by the husks of the 
malt and dip 83 gal. of the liquor beneath, then 
stir the whole up and dip 1% gal. from it (husks 
and liquor). This isthe mother leaven, from 
which yeast can be generated all the year round 
by using it in the way described instead of the 
ordinary beer leaven. To the remainder in the 
tub add 5 gal. wort of 90°, and make use of it 
within two hours. The mother yeast also must 
be used the same day for fermenting another 
portion. 

ZINC, To Prepare for Painting.—Dissolve 1 
part of chloride of copper, 1 part of nitrate of 
copper, and 1 part of sal ammoniac, in 64 parts 
of water, and add 1 part of commercial hydro- 
chloric acid. Brush the zine over with this 
which gives it a deep black; leave to dry 24 
hours, when any oil color will firmly adhere to: 
it, and withstand both heat and damp. 
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It must be borne in mind that when information is not found under one name it may yet be 
found under some one of several other similar meaning words, names, or forms of names, and 
the search be persevered in. Long dashes signify that the first named word is repeated. To aid 
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Bees and silkworms...... 546 
—to exterminate ........ 371 
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ENOM 2s Goer see. oesitcienenes 1083 
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ing in imitation of....... 925] Bleaches for the hair.... 386 
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—oils ..... ails oiseintsisieiee ere 928 
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ATU ea nieasiclcie/oe Sele nals csicetnions ZS" VATT oo icleaesiceceei ies ee 6 318 
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ce i highland sheep 669|——from the arteries .... 134 
—-goods, to wash ....... 327] from the bowels....... 99 
Sains ANE cisie recor sieeve 30|——heart, culture of....... 426 
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—operation of eee deeeeees 134 
—-to stop, in horses...... 643 
Blight, cotton, to prevent. 492 
—in fruit trees, to cure. 460 


Blinders, for horses....... 616 
Blindman’s DUE ..320cce005 1073 
Blindness, in poultry...... 707 
IBWISCOTS cic eiscucntenios se calecs 1084 
Bloating, in cattle. ......3. 596 
Blonde bleaches, for the 
AVG < sBAr crancicts slarcieie ele siciewre sie 387 
ee colors becoming : 
SPR icte alae nents eieeitiraies wOs 
Blood BVAVY. caisicaaicucts . 242 
— poverty of ....... 96 
—stains, to remove ..... 332 
—transfusion of ......... 148 
IBlOOGHOUNA © 6.06555 64 sacsees «110 


Bloody milk, in cattle.... 593 
Bloom of roses, wash for 
the skin 


Blotched face, wash for... 


Blotting paper, for re- 
moving ink stains ...... 1132 
IBIOWSE Fiosciosdeaseeenicenn nade 845 
Blue and gold marble, 
graining in imitation of. 925 
—aniline dye ............ 961 
—black coating for 
SUCOM is careers ops eicivo cts wleibioieisisic 883 
ORE | clalaiaiaiale sine mioelavnbis a vice 710 
— colors harmonizing 
SWAIN ie icisisrels csc. cieisis wamielee cies 82 
—-fish, to catch ........ 1028 
—-fish, to cook ......... 221 
—indelible ink ...... Se 30 
DAN .5 0's ssaeibinnressicie Bieisiers AA 
—lights ......... Rateienecieeiee 36 
——Markines ime 25s s06's 31 
—paint ....... Ruel aieielereiete 929 
SCAM, “eis 5. sis.ciessinie siciere mares Sits, 941 
CO SEE ancicwricinccice ahiscwios 328 
—vegetable dye Sleeiee Dowie 963 
=—Writing Ink ofesccddaces 24 
Bluing, for laundry use..1084 
— iron wire .........cese0 873 
SLOG] Uisn Sa tioasinsisiees gese 883 
— —-SCITeWS .......6 sieeeirs 883 
— —-without heat ...... 883 
——— UO) TAIEE, «oes cas so'ctcuaeinarave 328 


——to remove from steel.. 883 

Blunt ruscous-like deles- 
saria, for aquarium .... 726 

Board fence, to make.... 533 


Board-holder, to make.... 533 
Boar, for breeding ....... 686 
IS ORCI 66.25 Se0 vitees ieseentiel0se 
Boat-makinge oo... csses<cxcs 799 
Boats, for rowing ....... 1033 
Body Brussels carpets.... 338 
— movements, in calisth- 
TCS. ooo chace stern arteriole ate kale 974 
Boettger’s depilatory ..... 386, 
IBOUEGA* CPPS casciiocsuwoatc 216 
Boilers, filter for remov- 
ing grease from ........ 1084 
—incrustation of, pre- 
WEMtIONI GOR (ooccctsonietnccs 1084 
Bottling OS: Aasesesseecss ae 928 
MOUS aires cee alevicaiisecmencerens: 134 
Boll worm, to extermin- 
SUL OA foic/e' sie ain'e bie apelerelereiatetsie ste see 494 
BOMDS ..isspec sss cakcescintass 295 
Bombazine, to remove 
BVCASC ETOM wees dsicetiewvesieae 
‘Bomb; "SHSIIS' i ciccecasiesees 36 
Bombyx cynthia — silk- 
IRVIOTINI ie cic: sieve te nisisversteie ate maleate 560 
Bone disease, in cattle.... 593 
—fat, for soap .......... 953 
——polishing veeialeielercts eaeelemsiaoe 


Bonnets, to make ......... 378 
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FBony growths, in horses. 643]——for children ........... . 150] Bridges. construction of.. 793 
—structure, of cattle.... 577] Bran mash, for horses.... 613] Brightening gilding ...... 919 
—-—of sheep ........... GOUINESTASS:: Coc ac.c cts ccc caloesie cele ce SOO I NOTMRT 2% Sons cieelssrocaceatt ne 873 
— —of the horse........ 600] ——bronze for ............. 919] Bright’s disease of the 
BBookbinders’ paste ....... 758 | ——kettles, to clean ...... 319| kidneys -.......... AsiSistaywi aisle 115 
BBooks, to preserve ..361, 1085|——lacquer for ............. 944] Brilliantine hair oil ....., 387 
COM TEMGAL Teasarers cis: evele.e cele 1085 | ——powders for polishing. 319] Brimstone cement ........ 745 
BBorage, culture of ....... 502 | ——=$C.O. CICA acisieies ci dereiciersivies . 318] Bringing body through 
BBorax, for washing the Brassing iron wire ....... 873 horizontal Dar. s. s<.ciccce< 979 
TURNS ss sae eet aaa ee oa sere 390| Braxy; In sheep. .\....:..... GUT BTIOC RE CCAKE se. idaids és cesses 187 
wash, for the teeth.... 403] Brazing aluminum ........ 868} Brittania, to clean ....... 319 
BSorecole, culture of....... BOT |! =—<CASE. IFO occas scesicm nes STB $$ CA. as sree wide s)s sis reraercroce 864 
BBorer, stalk, to exter- Breachy cattle, treatment — —hardening for .... 864 
TUITE Oirteras shay ovajsisystesccsietas exer ousiss B25)" (Othe Sse cars Sisjslatedeosisisloaesa:s 587| Brittle gold, to make 
twig, to: exterminate. < 526) Bread. wisi sisccins's cero eure DSHS) GUTOMS. (isles sce siavclereteld seach 903 
B3orers, forest, to exter- ——ACLALE ccc rccivescorsesscese Glo SroCcoll, culture) Of. i... 502 
TMMIMIATS. acters atereteisisisicicninreare 470 | ——dyspeptic ............... PAN =O: ‘COOK is.sisie.sceussve%cisvocire 267 
fruit, to exterminate.. 461] for horses ............. 613} Broken wind, in horses... 652 
BSoring ‘arbor and_ tool ———— NUIT OM: oiniisraicne on cc Nadeterea ZHAN ESTOMCIIUDIS: so:5;0.<cncysirneantenctee 101 
that will not chatter.. 845}——griddle cakes .......... 229 | ——acute, in horses ....... 644 
-bar, for lathe-work.. 845] ——pudding ................. 207 | ——chronic, in horses ..... 645 
Le Se OF tapering holes 846 | ——sauce, for poultry..... 234) ——ITt Cattle ...cecessecnces 593 
for prospecting ........ 825} ——stale, to freshen ...... SOUN——IN SNEED are. c ocie asi cists crorere 677 
Clln Warrels: soisksesioe oe 883 | ——to keep fresh .......... 361] Bronchocele, in horses ... 651 
tool, for metal having asl SMANSO: 4 cia ccpoleis eiisisvatesioiae LEZ TOMZOEl tacos oivereieiceirctenctd desire 864 
a hard Skin <..2.<<s<ec—606 846 | (Breaded C828) scecrewieccsteee 217 | ——aluminum .........ec0.. 864 
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OF 4St6el de cieseeceasies $83! |—=$CARC]: ci csccccciicedesvcdsisie PSO Ra——= DITO ae aids selers:steGietare erties 864 
tools, shiapes of ....... 846 | ——menuS ........... cece eee 310|——brownish gold ......... 864 
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COURS) sisi s'cisteioaieletsiacice ie Risvsis the DOESC s -Asles csciansttees 607 | ——for edge-tools ......... 864 
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Hats and. “bonnets, to 
TGC, e oasins scelaeisiesle ce ccinis 378 
—to bleach ...cccccscseece 1106 
——tO CIEAN ccccccsecceoceee 334 
—to stiffen ........ A 
Hawaiian geese ...... cane 
awk, tO, CLAD sccsiee cee sss 
EDR MEEVEE vieciiecic.c's anes siete 
—— ——remedy for 
——<$fOPr NOSES) <isicia/c 00/005) 's 
—lofts Nigiaye 
——tO MEASUTLE ......--eeeee 
FREAAACH CO. sciccic cst cesleinse «i 
—causes and cure of.....1106 
CULO, POM ares sesisie ae cise 2:e'0'e 1159 
Head and neck of horses, 
to judge ..... BE AAA Pa OOT 636 
——CHEESO ....ccccccnccoccces 245 
—grubs in, in sheep...... 680 


—in chancery and cross- 
PULCTOCK ccijecescasemsiln eases 988 
—.——_ ——in sparring..... 991 
—— —_ ——to get out, in 
BPATTINS \ <.o cc csic vicese wa aicteos 991 
— sore, in sheep ......... 683 
Heads, jaded ..........---- 92 
Health and chemistry..... 15 
—and diS€aSe ..cceceeeees 63 
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Hearse body, to paint Holding reins, in driving. mes SPICES. cccrccascscceccese 286 


WeniCG si cere ees. ec cce ccs 932] Holds, in wrestling....... 986 | ——to bottle ............. .-.1108 
Heart, atrophy of, in Holiday dinner menu..... 311 | Hose, rubber, composition 
horsee) feck. a 652 | ——pudding ..... woe it coen ide PEOF once titc.c enee bai cokes, s 1146 
dilatation of, in sheep..... 680| Holloway’s pills ........... 19 | —— ——to repair ............ 1146 
——enlargement of, in Holly,. culture of 2.62.6... 467 | Hot-beds, for flowers...... 416 
NOPSCS Fu Meu we cccmenkoee 652} Hollyhock, culture of..... ABD == DICO: « cine sie s eeins's « scales 203 
—fatty degeneration of Holstein: Cattle «isi ccc skis cs 582} ——water, medical virtues 
ENG WAS ti ceo doh aoa cn, oe 118}| Home-made jerape. jules... 296i]! Of) c. cscccaksecocseseecsc vnc 1160 
— inflammation Of” sessicae TS) ———- B00) Savicscccccecses 297 | Houdan chicken steals: bs eisai 698 
SSS es NOLS eS 26.55.2562! —_ DUD GIN 4-5 siecens oie'e-o s'eis 211} House culture of plants.. 418 
—-palpitation of .......... 114] Homestead, to keep heal- —urnishing .............. 336 
— — —in horses ...... 65o thy asc. decicececcelet ace eoseee 92} ——leek, culture of ....... 430 
. ——— in swine....... 690! | HLOMINY «asc. ccccsececeedsccaes 219i ——old,) paint for s.eccc... 934 
Efeartburn fiidestees sects axc 113] ——baked ................-... 219] ——painting ....... sicaceaiios 933 
Heartsease, culture of.... 486| ——Dread ...cecccccceccecees . 183] Household bread .......... 183 
Heated body, to cool...... 92| ——croquetteS ..........eeee 219 | ——cleaning: ........ccccsecee 318 
Heating, economy in...... 366] ——fritters ...ccccccececssces 230|——-miscellany .............. 361 
Heaves, in horses ......... 652] ——muffins ....... HOvOnoCOAde 179| ——soap, excellent ......... 955 
— —.—+o hide ......... 641} Honey, artificial ........... 1108} ——soft soap, excellent.... 955 
Heavy Indian clubs, for ——CAKG! srtvsetevocecesissecse AQT eet ENG 0G nee alc scacuiestasce cin 313 
DOCH HANS 4% < o.2% voces ce OT} —SCANGIOG ss cr civciceccesccscsesse 553} Housemaid’s knee ........ 144 
—live StOCK ......ccccccece 577| ——cookies ..... aisle cieievetereicieres 191| Houses, arrangement of.. 762 
TOGO © 4h os veces vaso cee 258 | ——extracting ....cccce.sies 554| Hoven, in cattle ........... 596 
Hedges, to plant. Ley ae 517|——harvest ...... .. 558] Hovenia essence .......... 50 
Heifer, to break . .. 588} ——imitation ..... .. 554] “How d’ye like your 
Hektograph . SSOCHDOORS ...1107| ——paste, for the teeth.. «400; Neighbor 2). cnseeesicdanct 1076 
——SNEC]CHS sii idticcocisessccs 88 | ——$PUGGINE oc ecvisecisscesiciees 211| ‘‘How, when, and where 
Helianthus, culture of.... 440]——soap ....... Seat ecm sties Obti Udo: yout ike; 10?) ... csc. 107 
Heliotrope, culture of...... 432] ——to clarify Sie aiccthenioeine . 654)-Hoya, culture of. .. 3.06.0. 441 
—essence, artificial ...... 49]——to drain from comb.... 554] Huckleberry cake ......... 191 
—ORTTACts )ctdec cies testes 49) ——=1O MUPILY os ccesciecisccsces 1108 | ——-culture of ............... 444 
Hemet’s tooth-powder ... 402] -——to remove from hives. 553] pudding ................. 211 
Hemorrhage esi sccssesccss 117| ——to separate from bees- Hudson’s preservative, 
Hemp; “culture: ‘Of:.:.%:... + 491 SWikiKi dct nbcclswnsniome set eeeee 1083:|¢ (for sthes teeth. «2262 sencces 403 
Hensler’s cement ......... TEL —$WANLED ow cicc ssicie's oe seseinics 49} Huile verte hair oil........ 388 
HSDAUIS © se sehs ook nas 116} Honeysuckle, culture of.. 433} Hulled corn ................ 219 
ELORD SOUP * hie eels vio cicecicowce 264 | ——essence ......... Secevecse (OUTRUN OF B/VACHE 5... .is0006 1039 
Herbs, culture of........... 498| Hoof, brittleness of, in Hungarian grass, culture 
Herding sheep . MORSE S siecicteeasot alee ents SOD Si SOUR eo caeraisisiecits c's ais aS sleistacioe cists 478 
Hereford cattle ............ Hooking fences, to pre- —hair pomade........... 389 
FVCTOOHY? "Soi ccccc cess obscsesss ViOMt (CALLIONS cece csccceces 2 GSS PElumt thewtom4ss 2 ccceccnse 1076 
VOU a th esetesersiee : Hooks, fishing .... Sioa LOL tho PN Sess winehrseescles ace 1077 
—in cattle .... —in horses ..... -. 653} Hunter, to train. horse for 
AM NOTSED: .icccccccccccece Hooper’s female pills...... ROU Oi aieeve caeic ie WatisteWelehiateres sees 609 
——$1N"* SNEED ice ois vce eecice owe Hoop-iron fence, to make 534} Hunting .............----0- 1008 
—of infants ............. Hoose, in cattle ....... «ee. 595| ——teaching dogs ......... 715 
ELOTPOS the Sects delossleicesaaieie sie MELON! HE OTs aisisss ares sisisiaccielalcielere 297| Hunyadi janos water...... 303 
Herring salad ock...c..66.0 Hopper, to exterminate... 463} Hutches, for rabbits....... 720 
Herrings, baked Hopping on parallel bars. 980} Hyacinth bean, culture 
———DMOMOE “a sisctcicicceelsssiesees Hops; cultuneror yess «sie ABN ns TOE 6 oasis esis dss c:0:sesisiatsleatetde c 433 
cme IMO alc aiclalcielsioic’s cisie vatieeve 224] for fertilizing .......... 412) ——culture of ............... 433° 
——-KIDDETCE wieccscccccccecs 224|——to dry .......... Sropizigiee’s 528] Hydrangea, culture of.... 433 
— potted ......... . 224] Horizontal planes with EEVATA TRAST) %.i5isip'sieies.s%s,v sien 117 
Hessian fly, to extermin- dumb bells ...... aoadsoe .. 975] Hydraulic cement ..... 747, 755 
Che AOC OCOROOO COLO aioe Ih AO i fm wo ''o sda aidln.e e's ceisler cless oo 918) MH VYATOPHODIA. ccc cccciess 144, 1109 
Hibiscus, culture of....... ASIA Pal CAPS asvioisieys eo eieisinioieinis oibiers 985 | ——in cattle .....ccescesecse 596 
PUICCOMPI Sets a teseciste ces se 114] Horn, ail in, in cattle..... 595] ——in NorsesS ......eeeeeeees 653 
Hiccoughs, cure for....... 1107 | ——aniline dye io! GR AREA 961) =I OSS: cele ataies cies «'osinsee TT 
Hickory, culture of........ 466 | ——broken, in cattle ....... 595 Hydrothorax, in cattle .... 594 
[TUE ‘CAKE! on. cies cscccsoe COONS: facie s.c'e waieleeo ces tise’ 1108 | ——in horses ....ccscceecece 648 
-— — hair oil ............. aaa? UTES! falajsisic’eie 0 «: sia's's'eisie/e's.e sie L108 ER veT en 6) ic Siceicccecesice cas ook 82 
Hide-bound, in horses..... —— lop; Falbbit ssccssecsasceces 719| Hygrometer, straw and 
BISAUM SAUCE wi..is sles ee —-polishing . wa POON) HCE UG, aan nceese<isnisieseee sts 545 
Highland scones —staining ... .... 942| Hymen, imperforate ...... 154 
Hills, drains for LO MWiEI A iicic case cecieaceuiese 1108) | Ee pertrO DIA: ice. etersisieserote:ce 145 
Hind quarters of horses, —vegetable dye LOR ci. aie 966 | Hypnotizing .......... Taeee 1109 
EO) SIU RO tielstetsie cals cie'e's cle sive 637} Horns of cattle, rings on, EDV DO) focaasas sacsesicsselesis salee 114 
Hingham pudding ........ 211} to determine age by..... 578] Hypochondriasis .......... 114 
Hip-joint lameness, in —on cattle, to prevent Hydrokinone wash _ for 
TOT SOS o's vicie sisvinie s'ciscisio-sicie-s Gboil | SSTOWED OF aie clalecionsicte stores LOS PEER ATR cee scerec tttielearciedic.s 19 
BLIStEMes: sic ccciiesscatecetees 154] Horticultural ink, for tree Hyssop, culture of ........ 499 
Hitting, to prevent, in LEU OUS Fe crore pion stots tease ecareioievats . 26] Hysteria, in horses ....... 653 
TID VATE VG sre cas cesls sieves. c's QOU | PLOTS EI ceterersiels s sos wolercbieielesisese 599 I 
EGtvies** NGO. cic s206%)< tice clens 552} ——chestnut, culture of... 467 ° 
Hivinge: Swarms 2s 3.1. s.ccicehe 556] ——dung, for fertilizing.... 412] Ice, artificial .............. 1125 
Hoarhound candy ......... 172 | ——fat, for soap .......... . 958| ——cream cake ............. 191 
——=$@UNCUPONOL des sicidccesisie's« 499 | ——nettle, to exterminate. 527 |——creaMS .............0+-5- 1110 
—IOZON SSS 5 vaxiaves.c oe saleese's 172 | ——power, machine for.... 5388|——cutting tools .......... 538 
Pee EU CASHIN DGGE BACGRACADGAnC 19 | ——to make lively ......... —house, plan for......... 821 
HOA TSONCH So oisas.c)s.s. ceasiels vleee 114 | trading ..... Bocesceaonoge — —to build ............ 1112 
Hock, capped, in horses... 652} Horseback riding ......... —plant, culture of ...... 433 
TOC VCRIOU Ac cade clevistesicts siseee 188 | Horseradish, boiled ... ===SfTeNeEth OF ...ciicecieene 1110 


Wpedniies Fed os vac oec tea ett ATS —Seatae OL cccceces casas SE Os ee ee aie 


—to store ea neneamieaen cele 
Ieed coffee beverage....... 295 


Iceland MOSS ......cccccees 275 
Ices and CreaMS ....c.ceee- 174 
Icing, for cake ......cescee 191 


Iodide of potassium, test 


HOT es food eacvidetesaere,s cisilere 6 
TOGiING SOBP: 2. ie sewed sc caciee 957 
“T love my love with an 

AO” EER Sure leeciasatcseenie ss 077 
Imago stage of silk- 

W.OTUIIS: sc ccttisicoslneicisisies «\siee « 566 
Imitation) ZO) scccecssccase 906 
—leather ....... wcidelciei ce nerOoe 
= SINVEr *isasctecesns Arr 909 
—wax candles ........... 952 
Imperial beverage ...... weno 
OAKS Meee teat ele shinies se 191 
—cream nectar soda 297 
POPE Fie anions swemesinoes ccs 297 
—standard measure ..... 54 
Implements and utensils 

used in butter making... 569 


—care of 
—-for the farm ........... 
—used in archery 
Incense 


ery 


i 


Incorrodible writing ink. 26 
Incrustation of boilers, 
PFEVENtION. Of cscies cecicaes 084 
HB akok=) bdo) = \aibod. 4 pemeneAr en Sore 29 
——=PENCHS' i occucvsiseeeticcnn 1135 
Indentations, to take 
from’ paintings: ..cs css 1132 
Indestructible putty ...... 936 
—-writing ink ............ 26 
Tavdibaimic? icsireeciiere esis ele sie 
—rubber varnish 
Indian: (CluPs's si noscc essen 
—corn, culture of....... eo» 472 
—mallow, culture of..... 492 
—meal pound cake ...... 191 
—rubber tree, culture of. 431 
—shot, culture of........ 427 
—suet pudding ........... 211 
Indianite cement ......... 751 
Indigestion, in iiauecioae . 708 
=I “SNECD) caliccccccceesces 6 
—in swine .......... 
COU CULES icine coisversiais sieve eines 
Indigo, culture of.......... 


Induration of the knee, in 


DOESES oes cscinsecieecice secee's 645 
BPA CY area, orataraiss ova: sre Mictexeiates sie 313 
In-fighting, in sparring... 991 
Inflammation, acute, of 

MTODSL sic s:clcnssave cle siersinte sieisee 150 
—of the tongue, in cat- 

UOTE acres coat ioniea neu tae 595 
Inflammatory blush ....... 108 
Influence of ram on prog- 

QU rererecrsicislesateta sie a sivaidietereye 671 
Influenza, in horses ...... 653 
—in sheep ................ 680 
——<AN SWING, oc. cdccccccccccss 690 
Infusions (see popular 

medicines) ac ejsickiettarieince kb 
Ingrain carpets ............ 338 
Ingredients of soap........ 953 
WOMENS < h;5)cresercrers ecole ci starescie-oveteve 1077 
Injuries from acids........1081 


Ink, for ticket writing.... 


—-stains, blotting paper 
LOM, TEMOVINE? cisco acieinss 131 
— —to remove from 
cotton: or nen) ssc. s. 329 
—toO’ TEMOVE 2ieci ce hee. ess 1113 
—— —— —from carpets .. 319 
—— — —from paper ... 321 
—— —— —-from silver.... 321 
—— —— —from wood...... 321 
MTS isos oie cities taisialovetereveraciais aus 22 
TPMSSETULE Ys 8S ore iavereleteierevoretereinisisiece 114 
PSS Stl Cldg i: vicce ccd osc cies: 1113 


INDEX. I—J—K. 1185 

Insect powder, constitu- Ivy,. culture, Of.jcc.cecc ees 433 

ents of. scsi SUD eocdennne .-. 57] —poisoning from ........1116 
— —Persian ............ 371 A | 
Insects, field, to exter- ° 

EVAN AICO! to tladddcaeselcace 493 | Jaborandi hair tonic....... 391 
—in general, to extere Jackets, crocheted ....... 378 

Minato. ancscts. susbeeee ce ; 523:| Jalap, test £0F) s..0..5s00 <3 60 
IT WALCO. osc cicreisie'c e's orostiels 1113| Jamet’s tooth-powder .... 402 
—on fruit trees, to ex- ANS: histayatocie Severstecelasstaclerete'e -. 280 

HEMMINGS sneccesns dedesee 460 | Jam turnovers .......... oe 256 
=== ONAESUROY aeeeee eee. 1113 | Janus on parallel bars... 980 
=—=TOMMOUIt tenacecnceaete . 840] Japanese cement ......... 751 
——tO PIeSeErve .......ceceee 840 — lacquer ........ eoccccccece 1117 
Inside edge backwards, — matches ......... aidiareiclere 38 

in ‘skating: (5:34. Suacdeeee- Japanned leather, to 
Insipidug:dscewseacseces Aare AOA hdr DIAC AE oeeisine mace sco Seadjet Soe 
Insoluble glue ......c.5.0- 1104 | ——ware, to clean ........+ 322 
Insomnia, treatment of...1154| Japanner’s gilding ....... 920 
Interfering, in horses..... 654|Japanning iron castings.. 876 
—— —— — prevention ..... 622| Japans weseeeees bestest esses 943 
Intermittent fever ....... 109| Japan writing ink . - 27 
Introducing queen bees... 548| Jardinieres ...........00++- - 421 
Invalids, concentrated Jasmine, culture of....... 433 

POO LOT! a3 sacs see cesace 1114 |] ——EXEFACt 22... cccccceccsece 50 
Inverted columns ......... 1060 | ——water ......... ee eeeeesees 50 
Iris; culturevol .Ji.ia..: os. 433 | Jasper, graining in imita- 
— inflammation of, in 19 (0) oo) eee eee 926 

HOTSES (5 's< aratera elelnfersiaie siecle G54 PPBUNAICE, 6 scccicciwe ce cece ceiver LID 
Trishvmoss' ijcascseere ees 275) in cattle, «i... Honoabe «see B96 
ae ot TOSSE RES Fir ac ee 953 | ——in NOrses .......cececcees 
——SUOW viiscsicsoecs eee OAD laa SHEL, «0. ie 2 sesiee cea 
Tritis; imy horses! (cas. sceccen 654| ——in swine 
POOR Gi. tsegacitodatls dca teeeieses 873 | ——of infants 
—and steel, to prevent Java chicken 

MUS CIM Vee sciee t tactesce naan GG PMCMITSS.:c ctatortorels sie tateyarsie siareess 
——DPONZE® o.iccsescocdessces 920 | Jelly bags, to wash 
==——COMEN: Kitine shiese ene cues M5 | CAKE ...nccecccssesevccees 
——=COAtINg LOT <sisacsonioce 1114 | ——CuStard ............seeeee 
—microscopic determin- —drink, effervescing .... 296 

AtlON Ofs weceinsoseceee sees 1155|——fish, sting of ........... 1155 
—rust, tO: PEMOVE! ...s6c0 329 POLIS CalkG, .< < cfavlssisricels +e AQT: 
—=fOopaimth aatectescue ee cee 935 |——Strainers, to make..... 283 
—to render malleable...1114|/——tomato ............eeeeee 
——— Varnish: for asset een: 946| Jenny Lind cake....... 
——wood,. culture of....... 467 | Jersey cattle 
—work of carriage, to ——red swine 

DaIMG oe tas eek eee tahoe 932} Jessamine, culture of..... 483 
—— —preservative for ..1114| Jet cement ....... wSiidoeiass 751 
TrOningy icssiessecencces Seivedic 327| Jewelers’ cement .......... 751 
TREipatings <ol.cedckeocescss 413 | Jeweling watches .......... 916 
Irritations of the skin.... 393 | Jewelry ........-sceceeee esiecsr ood 
TSCHUTIGNS is saneustastse es 129 | Jibbing, in horses ......... 
Isinelass “jelly .....c626 8626 283 | Jib, to reef A ODUEOROCOOROD IO: 
Italian cheese ....... seseees 217] —to take in ...........0.. 
eS GNOATI Ns sites ceee ct se 253 | Jockey club bouquet . 
— marble, graining in —— —extract ......-..+-+- 

imitation of .............. 926| Joiners’ work, in houses.. 764 
=O] Shy b szeceis cise scseeels cate 939| Joint worm fly, to exter- 
SS WAS EK Alas cicie'oarnehelesameairs 398 TMIMA TC) oe ccc cccave cco sissisielecis 496 
PUGH taicetsedavideiceealiarteneeecees 114) JOIST Be... os censors Siaieree eal ses ric) 
—tharber’s ........0005 115, 1082| Jonquil essence ........--++ 50 
== ftp MNOLSEGitia ce acecceiees. 654| Journal boxes, alloy for.. ier 
—in sheep Judge and jury .....ccsee- 1077 
—in swine Judging horses ......0..cee 629 
—lotion Jugular vein, inflamma- 
—ointment tion of, in. horses........ 654 
—seven years’ ........... Liz Jujube: sum ......... wee aeeeubte 
TCH ime 54 ),/-t ere cieaccceine ce mes 115| Julienne soup ....... . 264 
= skin; in' horses) ...0.... 660| Jumbles ....... diveutsreeecee oe 
ivory; artificial” .o. 4.5.20 AAA SUMING, cl:cc:cicee's Seilcsselasess 985 
=D lACW sp vs Cen eaeaseue sean 1115]——by horses .......+++++++. 627 
——broken, cement for....1090|——fences, to prevent cat- 
——CEMENt ..ccecccceceseccce 751 CIOS vateacstdiadessmwaelsiels si 589 
—polishing .............5.5 939|—to teach a horse....... 610 
— stained, to whiten .... 322|Juniper, culture of......... 467 
—==staiming e.acscet dete ct 942 | oil, test for .........---- 60 
——t0) tld) ga sicasaitesnieeone 1115\/Sute? bleaching. ,... 6... si. 318 
—to make transparent..1115/——culture Of .......ss+++++- 492 
—to remove cracks K 

FTOM) 44.424 saab oeraadsecestnen 1115 . 
—to render flexible.......1115] Kale, culture of ........... 507 
—tO SilVer 1. .esiscccccceses 1115| Kalsomining ........... 922, 1089 
—to whiten .............. 1115| Kalydor wash, for the 
—vegetable dye for ..... O667> | SIIB ines es ae WE. ee Cocsekinee toon 
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Kedgeree eRe eee eee eeee 225 La crosse Oa ae ca hake 
Kemmerer’s tooth-powd- Lactic lemonade ......... 

OMI, otis scot st eaeieecees .. 402} Ladders, to make ......... ie 
Kerosene, uses for......... 1008 | Lady cake ....060+ss0s ooo 192 
ESGUGHUD) 2c behieso ete 201, 1117] —fingers ..........ceseeeoee 192 
Settle; to, mend .cac. c4cne 1148 |——-slipper, culture of..... 425 
Kettles, brass, to clean... 319} La fleche chicken.......... 698 
—copper, to clean..... 919) Toa (STADD Cy ic sisieeic.0 ersorsiewiec 1118 
—to clean .........cccc cece Soo hadtvireinal: oi seccsbasoess 1153 
Keys and key-ways........ 852| Lakes, for painting........ 928 
— — —. — iron ........ S76) | Las D;. DAKOG Ws ecicttcciecure ve 245 
Kicking cow, to break....1117|——boiled ................008 245 
—horizontal bar ........ oh 979!| —=CATC: OF cioaivie ois eisisowienies 672 
min) NOTSSH acekinestetiees 627,|——chops, broiled .......... 245 
Kick or spur on parallel ORO) Fes Gtacscccks es Sieieel 240 

barsensst sieaceeechas caves 0|——fore quarter of, to 


Kid, curing and cnenelee 831 
Kidney, ELIEO W sec. coroaess cede 
SOU GIT ? cies iereisiccicte paicle es . 245 
eens: Bright’s disease 


tee eee w eee eeee 


—-saddle of 
——sauce 


Seer eer eeees 


Lambing, time for... : 
—treatment after ........ 


Ona oy eee ee seen 672 
—inflammation of ........ 116| before ............00 672 
———— —in cattle .........696| ————during ....... Sarisicas Ole 
— —— — in horses ....... 654} Lambrequins ............... 340 
—— —— — in sheep ....... 681] Lameness in horses, to 
Killing cattle ...:5.cs00.0 601 7 CONCEAL 2.,..5500000 soeseece G41 
——ShEEP .....cceccecceeeese. 692| Lampas, in horses Wahid seks 655 
SWINE ..........00ee0eeeee6 693 | LAMD burners, to clean... 322 
Kindlings, to (prepare... 1117|——cement ............. 751, 1091 
Kine cake fs.c00505 Laeeeetlo2) chimneys, to clean... 322 
—George’s pudding ...... 211|—--——to prevent crack- 
aN StS) CUD. «tes c neue otuseee NJOOT a aBUR he ais piss oie wa lerer iateeis sisioe ois . 367 
Kipfel cake ........ ay eee 192}——lighters ........ Patsatieecte 367 
Kissengen water, for —mats, to make ....... «. 306 

fountains .......-......-.. 303|——Shades, to make........ 356 
Kisses, cake ..... Te 192| Lamps, care of ..... Seisraisivsr GON 
Kiss me quick perfume... 50|——night, to make ......... 367 
Kitchener’s sauce ......... 203 | Lancashire swine ......... 685 
Kitchen, arrangement of.. 763} Lances .............. aleniewiee 38 
== furnishine fecccnccenene J QATHMGATLCOLS'. six\c'sscisieels saree Sale Kac 1056 
ATC ON Rieter tee 498 | Landerer’s hair tonic..... 391 
—table and settee, com- Landing a boat, when 

IMCL es acces. seats ieletiole ares SAT TOWANE, § occ: ole ole siete elefereisvets 1034 
— —to make ............ 347|——when sculling .......... 1036 
Knee, broken, in horses... 654| Land, paring and burn- 
—capped, in horses ..... Qb4NE INR cece cicciscn a cnccae tenets 408 
—housemaid’s ....... ..... 144|——Dlaster, for fertilizing. 412 
—induration of, in hors- —to measure ............4. 540 
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— — kinds and culture 
Olea ccc eeaos cheer eatosoanane 451 
Orgeal syrup 304 
Oriole, Baltimore ....<.... 730 
Orleanss cake” 2..4.jeacemeces 194 
ORION 45.22.55 cased isistetessersre sels 870 
Ornamental designs on 
SIASR cowcanns tacerwesle tats 937 
—— —on silver ........... 910 
Ornaments, cements for...1091 
—household ............... 349 
OLPDIS: <tINCEUNE, ec eo sicsveeree 51 
Osteophytes, in horses.... 643 
Ostrich chicken. .........:. 699 
Otter, (tO: BEAD \sicccicncnes 1021 
Ottomans, to make ....... 340 
Otto: Of TOSSES sis sk asceone 45 
Out buildings, white- 
Wasim ee ia .54 stee cd cercieses 923 
—fighting, in sparring... 993 
Outside edge backwards, 
in: Skating” 4. sécdecoces eee 1045 
— —in skating ......... 1045 
—work, durable paint 
HOD hjsocisetortiere ace duiessteere eae 930 
Ovaries, inflammation of.. 159 
Oven, test for heat of....1128 
Overhand stroke, in 
Swimmine: oivekeclcancekes 1048 
Overreach, in horses...... 657 
Owen’s hair tonic......... 391 
Ow, tO. traps sssivekowdsecs 1019 
Oxalic acid, test for...... 61 
Oxalis, culture’ Of%.55. 46 436 
Oxen, breaking to the 
VOKO Css atinacectacesmecaree 587 
Ox eye daisy, to exter- 
TIIMEGOs * «i ictadicrerstSoroece the tieieis« 527 
=—=NOAGE «sais 'casistiie cele awe eaais 247 
—— Call <SOMD: cineca cscenisccs 265 
Oxford-down sheep ....... 670 
Oxide of zinc ointment.... 20 
Oxidized silver 6 .osi5. <ccec< 910 
OmymMel) aiciecesessseseenas 299 
Ozonized air, to obtain...1130 
Oyster favor <.cescssessatene 203 
—fritters ....... opssado ns 
SBPOtles: oc vredisseldcie's.csetaec te 
mms 1G Le cscvaiiavsinve cit slvie wie aeieace 
— plant, boiled ........... 
— —croquettes ......... 
— —culture of ......... 
— —fritters ............. 
== SAID? sic siecscees = 
——sauce eisie-cissieeiers 
—short- cake Uaiceaececae 
SOUP waiadscaeeatecce ceises 
— —-for the sick AD 
— stew ..... 
Oysters, fricasseed — Mo daee 
——PEIOR «i: 550 esas eoesin'e vsee ers 
——PANNEM ccc cccececaceseceis 
—=— PICK Odi a5 wsiecaleivece’ 
== TOASTER. Scene sig ccltecte ve 
—scrambled ............6 
——steamed Tasene 
—stuffed ...... Ra aisisis 
FE. 
Pace, training horse to.... 610 
Packing’ a. trunk }.occanco. 1158 
paper, water-proofing. 949 


— storing and marketing 


butter’ sash ce eset ois 570 
Paddling the canoe....... 1033 
PADAOOK. c.cnsssarsislsvesie sate seis 625 
Pails and tubs, to pre- 

vent shrinking’ .......... 368 
Pain? killer <5. .s: dese Me dosces 20 
aint - Sass grosideiiics acess 1130 
-——brushes, to clean......1131 
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gees scieteietsoe D2U 
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INDEX. 


—rzilding on 
—old, to remove ........ 
—to clean 
—to remove 


ee ee ee! 


PANNE 18s vc asieosis a's s. ccc 
——and paper-hanging..... 919 
——hOuSeS .......eeeee BOOOTE 769 
FIN ON a Sees sadancecunacs 897 
Paintings, lacquer for..... 947 
——old,, to” TIM! 3. ici'scicae. 1131 
=—-t0. Clean ~ say teiiaceckiece es 323 
—to take indentations 
EE OM iy sees ee weiosecoceaect 1132 
LO. DIPCSCEY Oty iccsccrcn vieesie 1131 
MP OANTS ease ceecetake teeter Gein 927 
for the complexion aaa 395 
—without oil ............. 930 
Palate, fissure of ....... o. 145 
Palmer’s tooth-powder.... 402 
Palm ‘oil, for ‘soap... css... 954 
—— ——SOAP  .ececccccccccsece 958 
Palpitation of the heart.. 114 
IP AISI “mnnaceeee ceed pacatersisicis 119 
—in cattle ........... sistewees 597 
—in horses ....... aaeerine se 658 
Pama tica5 cece esis vae scion <« 275 
Pancake on “horizontal 
RUT Baie sers ciate gl veiace erie cotmele'e-« 


—to turn, on horizontal 


DAR Satie siee aersisleiciele srelalsrclavereisie 979 
Pancakes i vaccsceadoscaseves 229 
Paneling .... slececaaseser iilt 
Pansy aniline ‘aye Jiwnenteee 961 
——CUItUFe Of sivccccacesees 436 
IPAnts, stor Makes: |S ccc. se. 378 
Papaver, culture of....... 438 
Paper, blotting, for re- 

moving ink stains....... 1132 
——=CADS ccsscensieces sal OO. 
—hanging ........ 938 
—luminous ................ 1132 
—old, to remove “from 

walls Sih cvwsieeee aiselereielerete 938° 
—parchment ..... aelecee ce 1134 
—_ BAM OUY=, ste osies nse nersstarsceasis 1132 
—- smoothing wrinkled....1132 
—to remove 

ELON) ci soscousuosetecesiw sete 
———=CO}) SPIE Fotiiccccaccaecceee 
—to water-proof ... 

—to whiten ....... 
Papler-Mackhe ....cccccssees 
— —+to clean ....... 
Paradise. cake: iscc<< 
—pudding ....... Sae(stere viele ale 
——water .........000- ance 52 
Parallel! pars’ is sac. Ssicesisoigee 
— —to get on ........... 980 
Paralysis) wovisces ee Appar ooacs. Lit) 
—in horses ........... eesaehODs 
=I (DOUERY,  6.sscdsisiciecc corens 709 
—in swine ...............6. 690 
Paraphimosis, in horses... 658 
Parasite, remedy for......1137 
Parchment ® 216 2.00.60 757 
K———DAPEM™ la ciedctavc aise eee ees ae 1134 
—to remove wrinkles 

EPOM |p oisteistsls sla cistetle cis eeieises 34 
—writing ink ............. 27 
Partiim: des) Trois) <..3se2-.. 51 


Paring and burning land. 408 


Paris. Cements. scccacsecce 753 
Parisian cake ......... sas Oe 
—tooth-powder ........... 402 
Parisienne (osteo cec sees epeceLOnd 
Parliament cake ........... 194 
Parlor, arrangement of... 768 
Parmesan cheese .......... 574 
PAT OOS bifaaccacctcte celtieccie veren 730 
Parotid duct, fistula of, 

TH PMOL MOS Acacistocecces tess 658 
—-gland, inflammation 

Of? In NOSES’ ..ccccccseaces 658 
IPATTOL! vispacsceeswvscstercessn 100) 
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Parsley, culture of....... es 
—worm, to exterminate . 515 
Parsnip, culture of......... 510 
—worm, to. extermin- 
BUC eodacthiiswaise docawewles 515 
Parsnips, Pellet Aeaaor eeien’ LO 
==—£RIOM. bs sce aisleieewisiaeigeeeen Mle 
—-scalloped ..... Diaccewcsidgen anu 
—to keep ........ andes cacao Dou 
Particular apartments, 
LUPMISMING -+s seetes. cise sssieaes 342 
Parting tool for brass..... 870 
— —-for steel ............ 886 
Partitions, constructing... 777 
Partridge; braised ..s.00.- 237 
SPOUSE” os.ccisicss ocieeesicjeels 237 
—croquettes ............6. 237 
SSAA ee scsts cise occisissesdoees LOU. 
— stewed ........... deeaeeeneol 
HO CAVE | denjewuiadleccsicsese OUL: 
Passing a boat when row- 
AIAG.” ceiars ciecceyarmeieieie tetealeieleierses 1034 


—— — —when sculling..1036 
Passion flower, culture of 436 
Passy water 52 
Paste blacking, for boots 
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ONd “GHOSE 1... 5se accesses 836 
PaStesuninccss sSoSercwisesatehOS pa Loo 
——-=CONGY* cieisie'eis,seeiee a aiststeraras 173 
—for the skin ............ 396 
—for the teeth .......... 400 
PAStUCS) 2ic6 cdccis cesses sswiss 257 
Pastils, for burning....... 45 
—for the teeth .......... 400 


—fumigating 
— mouth 
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Pastry 


—-swine Sesecieiscee 
Patchouly essence . 
—-extract ........ ae 
Pate de foie gras.......... 
— —— — — imitation .. 287 
—divine de Venus, for 
CHO. SKIN ecisiteas cos omesies 397 
Patella, dislocation of, in 
Cattle alee os eecsciccaeies.« . 597 
— — — in horses ...... 658 
Patent leather shoes, 
Care Of; cts Seadecetate eae dled 
— —to make ............ 832 


Mite ae restore enamel 
fo) 
— ——to separate ..... saapeoe 
Patterns for brass........ 870 
—for cast iron............ 877 
—-for metals .......... o.8cgoe 
Patties) “sisescc cassie ccieceisesseeol 


—eel ..... PAP PEED OROCCODOCE 223 
—oyster ...... aavetaa es -. 226 
Pawing, in horses ....... . 628 
Pawpaw, SORIBIEN, cul- 
UMC: (OL, “scorn aw ceies le siainnes 456 
Paw, teaching “dogs to 
give Beas ae cletalee viaseeiets ioeve tl 
Peach Bavarian cream.... 253 
— blossom extract ....... 51 
————LIGUOT”. <cisis acteeetcieceysieinesisis 281 
=== COP DIOP. ccc:crs cele ise siasie oe 258 
—cordial .... 
—cream ...... 
—culture of ‘ 
——custard pie ............. 258 
—dumplings ...... Sanerereiese 1134 
—essence Of ..6........08. 203 
a PILCONS!” oc cisidaioe cain stacegte oe 230 
Rem OO) a aldice daleia scedeieictorcinse eiee 175 
—— ——cCreamM .........466- Berle i 
—marmalade ............+. 284 
== TIGKIOS) | fecsieinecepesittests: Moe 
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S=ENIO) Gonbiksocscaregatvaess sede 
Pana) OF oo (51 5a: ROR OANA 290 
—short-cake .............. 194 
——=EAPIOGH. aiiccecsacessscsisss 213 
—tree mucilage .......... 758 
—-vegetable dye ......... 968 
SS IWVAILOT Brass s,s: pieie'e Strole ceisisioneye 52 
—worm, blue spangled, 
to exterminate’ v....:0..00° 464 
Peaches, brandied ........ 288 
———=CA NM OG Mie isis ccisisine cvs see's 279 
=== STO WIG Wie oes vice 6.0.00 6s.0isice1s 233 
=== O) UNS Valdas ciate bias iolayete.+ sialesciee 531 
——tO Keep ...cecccccccccoes 531 
POA CO CK teeta echie ciosb 1c: cverninioees 732 
Peacock’s tail pavonia, 
Lor Vaquarium’ .%...c00s. 
Pea, flowering, culture of. 437 
—salad Tiare y siaro)s.sigee sieers(acs 260 
——— SOUP "2.5 seis. gies’ s.dlee.s siesislesiess 265 
Peanut, culture of......:.. 479 
Peanuts, salted -.. 5.2.2... 1148 
IPGa rn eaArtigerall 50s cccsies > sos 901 
—chermes, to extermin- 
IALGIe cwcce Bie ciere-sieisieiieie cine 464 
——CUIEUT ES! OL icje.0.sceiciescleisoce 457 
—essence of .....5......0. 204 
——marmalade . 285 
—PICKIES Fila... cee clvceccccs 288 
——=PFCSETVES .ncccseccssccees 290 
See SIVUITD” ele cicicretercie;torerels, oin,sjere’ 1156 
TEAST oR 2 Ae ee eta 901 
—face powder ............ 395 
—tooth-powder ........... 402 
Pearis: tOvCkean® <2... e208 N<.. 901 
Iearst DOW 5.52 sisiecactecsis 233 
—brandied ................ 288 
=A TITIOC faletbislsteinis «'o1s\a esas (erase 280 
—desserts made with....1134 
—— SPCC, cectesi tase cecscces 288 
——StOWE ..ccccccccsnccccecs 233 
—to Keep .....iccccccceeee 531 
Peas, culture of .......... 510 
—dried, stewed .......... 270 
—-for fertilizing .......... 413 
—for horses .............. 
—green, boiled ........... 
—— — Stewed ..........e0. 
— —to keep ............ 
Sa UOW ONY UE cl eiipleoiss ceed sauce 
Peasley cement ............ 
Peat lands, to drain...... 
Pecan nuts, salted......... 
ekimr Gu Cle gis vceccadeesee 
Pelletier’s odontine, 
the rteethe si... s Ristartertens 
PCMDI TIS: | Liisiclss ve isistess a 
Pencil writing, to fix 
Pencils, black lead........ 
——==COD VINE occ ceie.ccisiec cs vices 


—for writing on glass... 


——==—FNQENMDIG (SF ece.cewces cena 1135 
im OITG © 15:5 cie.a ats telore esses eiern 1135 
Pendulum, defect in....... 917 


Pening, setting work by.. 


Pennyroyal, culture of.... 499 
Pen wipers, to make..... 357 
Peony, ‘culture’ Of"... ..3.... 
Pepper, culture of 

—pot soup ........ 
sme UT CB) ahraoleiars aisle te eisie eve e/evsis 
Peppergrass, culture of... 505 
Peppermint cordial . 302 
—CUITUTE OF saircccsceseces 499 
—essence of .............. 204 
—infusion Of sis.c.c%00s06 20 
s———Oill Of: test for *. 000: 61 
Perehy “DOW: i .cssces ce cates 227 
= LOW CHECIT Caicctseea Secigs went 1030 
Percussion "Caps* i.cc6cc..08 34 
Perennials, planting ....... 417 
POrtlumery © (hseiscss sissies ge os a 43 
Perfuming soap ........... 958 


Perineum, laceration ..... 159 


INDEX. P. 
Perfumes, hygienic value SOU Stet. wiswiieiie Has aha tee 
Os, nis ccqinieva ordi hertorerateiatninteretatelermts 1137} ——plant, canned .......... 280 
Peritonitis, in cattle....... 597 | —— ——culture of .......... 511 
Periwinkle, for aquarium. 726| ———jam ................. 281 
Perpetual calendar ........ 1136 | —— ——tto cook ............. 271 
= PISUO) soc cis cisleieisiielele.sitie'sie’e 758 | ——plates, to clean ........ 323 
PELICY. oss sis aes cecies's sisioneieieisrsivee SOO —$—QUIAL) icniciccicnlsiniiss a aiceeie ss 238 
Persian CaLPets asiecsnscces —rabbit 238 
mE o/s eiaieiersie siciaisiets ———— SY ITIVOM! srorstsieieie ofevelthe = susieele’s 227 
—cream MPT OG. os once. <foieieicnoinieicce (oles eis.<tie sic 254 
—horse ..... PPA MANE CO. sodas cwieralecinte:o'0-< ete 247 
—tapestry —sucking, to carve ...... 307 
Persimmon, culture of.... 458| Pigeon, to carve ............ 
Personal attention to the Pigeons Seeiee aioe 
SICK | iecsiee siala(ee]e’eleiw alee sisversie's 167 | ——boiled ......... 
Perspiration, remedies ——=D POLE! vce’ oisiacie oleislestine 
PONS fone ale eae tajereceveie eictee aastatstoe fi | —=—=sOUCOG  s:0:cis/e,015 Ciwieie oceracislente 
Peruvian bark, decoction STOWE ccivsccciervccccceses 
Olan s.caemitinces ceaiicetlle ens. 20| Piggery, plan for 
— — infusion of ......... ZON PIS TIN OMIES cso celneltaraieis sales Re 
Peruvian beer .............. 300] Pig’s feet, boiled 
Pests attacking silk- —head, baked ........... 
WOLDS osisscrcisis sireteie s eielesstcteies 563) Pigs. Tearine ....cseiic.cecisees 
—field, to exterminate... 492} Pike, baked ................ 
—floral, to exterminate... 423|——boiled ............ cece eeee 
—-forest, to exterminate. 470|——to catch ................ 
—ruit, to exterminate.. 460] Pile ointment .............. 
—household .............. SIO ELLOS: srrasteneyesiee MAROSHAACOuOOS 145 
—in general, agricultu- 1) HORS, cieaig cree ciciee«.c18 se 717 
ral, to exterminate...... 522 |——salve for ......... 21 
—vegetable, to  exter- Pills (see popular medi- 
ANNITVEV CCI crciaiolela.s atsieisleisiee eietevels’s CINGS) igh shieecs desk easiness 17 
Pet stock . Pimples, to remove ........ 394 
Petunia, culture. of.. PIM CHIDSCK ws jessie ciesiee's wauisceee 870 
IG WILEL Wiese visetenie sicteerce cacistar's Pine apple cream.......... 175 
Phalon’s phair Oil. .<00.06 — —culture of .......... 458 
Pharaoh’s serpents ...... 39 | —— ——custard ............. 213 
—— —harmless, to make.1137 } —— ——essence of ......... 204 
Pharynx, inflammation —— —fritters ............. 230 
Of IM HOLSES ac nccseccece ge 658 | ————ice  ...........-.000e- 175 
Pheasant, roasted ........ 237 | ————-——-cream .......... 1112 
— stewed ........... slelaieieratee 237 | ————Jjelly ................ 283 
Phenol 'Sodique . ...cct0 ose «is 20 | —~-——marmalade ........ 285 
Philadelphia ice cream...1111 | —— ——preserves ........... 291 
Se SOLD OG i've cioicislels'e'eiseaisip ise 300 | —— ——pudding ............. 213 
Philocome, friend to the —— —sherbet ............. 1150 
VAT Yarets ofassvecsie(ovcianiete ore,cte asetevele's 20 | -— ——short-cake ......... 194 
Phimosis, in horses . aie icletes es OOS [a ——— SY TUDD! os orelelereroersieveres 1156 
PLTEDOMECH). «iss cuca sa ccsooeas 149 | ————tapioca .............. 213 
Phlox drummondii, cul- — —to eat ............... 233 
HUME MOL. s sfsjsccrsiviohie eteiview’ere es S4STRANIS, “CUITUTETOL, cisicicuse sicietics 469 
Phosphorescent dials ..... 917 Pinion of time-keeper, 
rome VEAL Te vaite coli e eraleioisieieiefe eit Salas 931 tightening on centre ar- 
—- substances ...... SiaYersle eis 1137 DOR cersaseie his cisz caletslaecwlex' 918 
Photographic paste ....... 759| Pinions of time-keepers, 
PRY CHOIORY 1.06 sciereicts o d:si 45.076 78 tempering without 
Phylloxera,’ remedy for...118T BpPPIN GINS.  ciesscoisse cane cieseds 918 
Piano covers, to make..... 357|——of watches and clocks, 
—keys, polish for ....... 1143 rules for finding diame- 
PICA Sac ccactswastousaecsies ZETMiewuOlen “ainsi stasieleiceeisiee tine sss 917 
Pickerel, to catch .........1030 | ——- ——- —— -——~- ——worn, 
Picket fence, to make.. 535 GOT TOM CG Vi aiesiesials vices ete os 917 
Picking out, in carriage- —or bearings of watches 
POSTE INS crs arayere elle reresere oieters 932 and clocks, to preserve 
PAGKICGH ER SS) cisco o cssiaissse 218 PNOW TUSE, atssiaccoseisicesis'e ve 
Pickle worm, ‘to exter- Pink aniline dye ........... 962 
ENIILEL EON ais's vie'viclo v's sie's owinieie's 515 | ——colors harmonizing 
IPEITCKICS! (Mia. s csisreasisiseesisisises 285 MULT his ciolsicjesieaiscee uta sectors 382 
Pickling aluminum eewets se S684) ——CUNEUDC: OF ses ecccaceiccsse 437 
Pick-me-up ..... cdecovccsccs:) 201 ———InNdeliple INK ...ccecsers 31 
IPAGTIICY UTS: “% sivinis:s'seais(s.0g:66 180} ——saucer, for the com- 
Picture frames, to clean.. 323] plexion .........ccesccccese 396 
— —to gild .............. 920} ——vegetable dye .......... 968 
Pictures, newspaper, to IPAN IWHECIS is )cecle coca sivisieisie Og. 
TULEUICG Weare aie sssiersieiaiete(eleie:e'oisictens 1138)]) Pip, In, Poultry. 2.0. c.sieees 709 
— —+to transfer ......... 1138] Pipe, connecting lead and 
—old, to remove blisters UOT ec cacicima/cers cceaincisleteterets 854 
EPOTM Geiss ticle las ois s sisjenieenise sme OT! | nia: oe aces aiaigloo Siviele wie wiace 881 
——-—to restore black- —metal for organs ...... 867 
ened? WEHntS OE-.. cassie sos 1139] Pipes, freezing, to pre- 
—to choose and hang.... 357} vent and open ........... 1102 
—to frame ......... a —lead, to join .. 881 
Pie. DaANana. vs.s..5 — —+to repair ........... 881 
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Pistachio ice cream..275, 1112 


Pit. fall, (WO desscses cece. 1017 
Pith for ‘cleaning... 2... .ss< 854 
Pitting, TO reMOvVe.:c6.c0% 395 
Pityriasis: capitis. «.cji6.3.. 104 
Pivot MSS) «teers aecsiccesce 917 


—of watches and clocks, 


DLOMGM - aj ANeieste cor ateioicterareys 917 
BRIAQUCGE. «i wccceseeteouseaes ee 120 
Plain. ACe. Cream. cs: sicciat ccs 1912 
——QUBIGTIN 6 oo. secisicdierciee soe 1057 
PIONS (cde acs eecsscssene cece (UlO 
— aluminum aca ldvarsioteletetaisitcte 869 
IM OLAS) h.ccias camceice'sos selesie (OOS 
Plans for buildings ...... 803 
Plantain, culture: Of........ 458 
—to exterminate.......... 527 
PIANC KCASES) \eascciese vise acters 422 
——— AID ONS, \socrtarseecei smerterae 1117 


— lice, to exterminate.... 
—louse, to exterminate.. 
—pests, to exterminate.. 423 
—worms, to exterminate 424 


Planting annuals) ..c2.. ese 416 
—hiennials ........... seeete kG 
—cuttings ......... wssiee LG 
—fruit tree seeds ........ 449 
—rperennials ............. 417 
Plants, to preserve colors 

OL adcaibrsiskiosinat ies omen 1139 
—as weather indicators. 544 
—brackets for ........... 420 
—-for fresh water aquar- 

AUN dive isimnde ce noneeeoee es 724 


—for marine aquarium.. 726 
——fNOZEN! dé ccs.ceswkssesieces 418 
—-garden, watering ..... 417 
— —-winter care of..... 417 
—healthy influence of.... 93 
——house, care of.......... 418 
— —cleanliness of ...... 418 
— —culture of .......... 418 
— — watering ........... 419 
—or trees in an acre..... 541 
——MOtbINE,  cosesssecceceneccs 417 
= TODOCtN eS jicisc cicioveciere since 417 
—stands and baskets 
LOVA boscnieicinemasiraces aelaNaotets - 420 
—temperature for ....... 419 


—used in the arts, cul- 
ture of 484 
— washing and syringing 419 
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Plaster casts, to polish .. 939 
—depilatory .iscicciiwcece 386 
—figures, to clean ....... 323 
—==- OOPS ask occ see senate. 1091 
—of Paris, increasing 
the firmness of ......... 39 
— — —to bronze ...... 920 
—to paint ....... Salltswhes . 934 
— to remove ..........-.0- 167 
Plastering. houses ........ 770 
Plate, gold, value of........ 908 
Plates, lead, to join..:.3.¢ 881 
Plating gold Hicrcretateiareiecoleis.crerme 907 
——= NIG el sids. cdecccscewe sess 882 
— — imitation ....... a dee Sou 
—— SIV? \<sccddccsccccisice ese! GLO 
Platinizing copper ........ 872 
iPICUBIS Voce ceases es Bedauo - 120 
=I Cattle < dives ciicsicisies oe) B97 
=—jn NOrsesy sicddost cecseies 658 


Pleuro-pneumonia, in cat- 


UO dice icesieicioets elotsisteie ances staccee 597 
IPIG VERS seinandaaceccoentreeas 238 
PlIOWINE sit essae eases veeks 414 
Plumbago, culture of...... 434 
Plumbers’ cement ... 754 
Plumbing Siccscocssces eee ve 770 
Plum: -butter <.....< PaGcacade 281 
OAS, \BosidecSaatiocs swticesess 194 
—=$—_CUIEUTO Of Masiciss eccsicrescs'e 458 
a FOLEY yw cisterns Vets Seleweisaicleldes 283 


m—Marmalade ..ccsscevevse 280 


INDEX. P. 
S=nIGKlOSt.. cescesenesest aed) 280 
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Removing glasses from Rigidity of zinc plates.... 897| Roseola .............. sateen 124 

Hives) ...cacsneseseews ses. 553|Ring-bone, in cattle ....... 598} Roses, culture of .....---+ 438 
—honey from hives....... 553 |————in horses .......... . 661} ——oil of, test for......... 62 
r——PRIL EY) varcserelajsicteraiclenieteraiie'e -» 986| Ringing bulls .........s00.- 590 | —-white, to make blue...1145 
—-tin from copper... SOF i -—— SpA Gy fa ac clei cinelawisiearete dese 688} Rosewood, graining in 
— —from plates ....... 892] Rings on horns of cattle, imitation: Of2 J cccccnsmacsrcs 926 
—zine coatings ..... Riaeats 897| to determine age by ..... B78 | ——staim ...ccecocesccserces ee 942 
Rennet, to prepare for Ring, tight, to remove....1145| Rotation of crops. sees 415, 1145 

Cheese .....00 sis eieie siaisia'e's aoe B74 | RING WOT ...c.scecseecesees 124| Rot, in sheep .......0++s-+- 683 
—whey ......... Sioteioaenenaes 275. | ——in, MOISES .....cccscceceee 662'| Sin SWING. .veccecc. sess . 691 
—-wine .......... we esasas sees 275 | Rivet metal ....0.55c.cs0ec0 867 | —on field crops, to cure. 492 
RENOVAtINE © aceiisaiew sinislerscce? 831 | Roach, to catch ............1081|——on fruit trees and 
Repainting carriages ..... 9833|——for aquarium .......... 724) plants, to cure .........-- 460 
Repapering walls ......... 938 | Roaches, to exterminate.. 372] Rouge, for the complex- 
Repotting plants .......... 417; Roads. construction 1OL;...3,'796'| | TON |. uisjosenoosccecseee erases 396 
Reproduction of cats..... 710 | ——=$EO, MAKES ..8 vac cicses esses 539] Roughing tool, ‘fron....... 877 
—of the caterpillar....... 567] ROA WAYS ...... cece cece wees 689) | Round ances: cs. .acceosses 1053 
Resonance of wood ....... 781} Roaring, in horses ......... 662| shoulders, to cure ....1145 
Restoratives, hair c.5663.ss1s90)| RODIN, Seas cake sles sslsnsinsnens 734} Roup, in poultry .......+.. 709 
Retreat, in fencing ........ 995| Rochefort cheese ......... 574] Russel’s shaving cream... 390 
ROtricvier 2AOX saree visisie'nancias TID | ROCHESter:-CAKG:, .sccscecdes #195) | RO Wen GUGEM os Jcadsccsere cee 704 
Revolving crackers ........ 37| Rock beds, for landscape FROWARE 5 clcics sscececees cnees 1033 
Rhatany tooth-powder..«.. 402'|  SATAEN. oo cccseecicsccs cee 520 | ——machine ...cscccccccesere 985 
Rheumatism, acute ...... 123 | —=—=DISCUI te sve eSeced dane ccines 180 | Royal cordial ............>. 302 
—S=CNTONIC: ac ceisiad puiseceadeies 123) |\—=—=CAKG: 25. cdvic cece ecenaceees 195 | ——eSSENCE .........seseeeeee 51 
IN. CALICO. oisciis ci cies 28 BOT | ——<CANGY  .....seccscccsccsecs W3i\=—Siamese iat. joccdecsess 710 
In NOUSESD iccsrec cee ceate 660) —Seream.! oes caecc'edaccce cee 254| Royer’s beard-cultivating 
w—iIN POUIETY ,..ccccncenceoe 709 | —louse, 20r aquarium... 926'| POMAdCG.s.6..coccserdceetess GO 
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Rubber, artificial .........1145 
—cement ........ settiviovetsatevs 754 
—elasticity of, 

SLOT ais scence stainalere’s 
seo G 5 org Wie oles eget e elslovelersic ee 
—hard, polishng 
hose, composition 


LOT) hives ces sesiemineles ie yeinie ASG 
—— —tO repair ..cccccces 1146 
—to dissolve .............1145 
—to glass, to cement.... 754 
—to metal, cement ‘to 

JOIN sis sas repo eesise ae sgsclDs 
—toO preserve ......cccee- 1146 
—to restore elasticity of 368 
—to vulcanize ........... 1146 
—to wood, cement to 

(0) bo CANALS I a Or Acres 754 


Rubbing posts, for cattle. 590 
Rubefacient paste, for the 


SANA cats 's sie pith ola & aleatane's heise 398 
Rubeola, in sheep ......... 682 
MRUNY cake seis seaesc setinees case 901 
SALEM Clal: ss.ecse.cieseiese ese 902 
UUM CTs ache cen cre ceee 1042 
Rue cultures Of, scocscnsoase 499 
RUGS tO! Make. i455 soccdeme 342 
— ——from old car- 

DOU oc fevsie rere ssa hiavetels alole owtaraierente 1146 
Rules for sculling ........ 1086 
RUDE TOMY, ye cysteiststae oie ainalciciercis 284 
Rumpkin chicken ......... 699 
Rumpless chicken ........ 699 
RUMHATOUN Gs ics cenjecscs weer 140 
RUT | iss c/a alors si ele enttoraisies 1015 
—away, in horses........ 628 
SISA: Fei wis cate giod oGole awides 986 
PRRABON Rs Sin cyaess ws djere,su iets slalowardes 


—in cattle 
—in horses 
INS COD ps ctciore « satteisatrens 
—of infants 


Rush, in mineelnes HaGOane 989 
RRUSES 4 foecicss F ReeressenlOo 
RULING Yaisis o.ccess 0 Sieveisivie s.lureioine's 1154 
Ruspini’s tincture, for the 
LOGUD) 6. te:s cress vomits piversieaiere re 403 
Russet leather, dressing 
TOT ofc ctitrenyeee.cele aseameniees 1151 
Russia leather, curing 
and. dressing | . ..sfsies--- 832 
RUSSIAN. CTEM ood cg kineecee 254 
SAO ies sheiiele. ccc dials ais 261 
—tooth-powder .......... . 402 
Rusted screws, to remove 
from time-keepers ..... 918 
Rust, on field crops, to 
CUNO Ihe: srctlesisrrrsine Oslo spats isos 493 


—on guns, to prevent...1010 
— — —to remove .....1010 
—on stoves, to remove... 323 


—on tin, to remove ..... 323 
—to prevent ...... 1147 
——£O TEMOVE: .ccssciesecacess 1147 
—— — —from steel ..... 323 
EUVGy CUILUME POF fi ocsicee cisco: 473 
—drops, fried ............. 231 
—-grass moth, to exter- 
PPM Ua o devcvaiel states atais a's ahelelelas 496 
— griddle cakes .......... 231 
——LOB NCHKG: «/sneteclee esses ols 195 
mom CORSG, *Ia\nieicldle sisieinieloie sisirins 66 220 


Saccharine plants and 
DPEOGUCES: acess. cos tetas 487 
Sachet a la Mareschale.... 47 
S——CBASIA, cen ssvesiiierauace t< 47 
—-for perfuming linen.. ru 


——hellotrope ii. . scciescescie 
—— AW ONG OT os s/s\s.gelsies« a0 siclose i 
—millefleurs .............. 
—POWAETS  ......eeeeee 46, 1143 


~~ 


Saddle back caterpillar, 
to exterminate 52 
—-galls, in horses 
Saddles for horses 
Safety envelope cement.. 
Safflower, culture of 
Saffron buns 
—culture of 
—test for 
Sage cheese 
—culture of 
Sage’s catarrh remedy..... 
MAELO, .steie Nace cioenicrns Mowers 
[ae pudding 


Ce i rey 
See meee ewww eens 
ee 


ey 
Ce rey 


—for horses 
St. Anthony’s fire 
—Bernard dog 
—Clair’s hair tonic 
—Jacob’s oil 
—John’s wort, to exter- 
—Vitus’ dance 
— — — in dogs 
Salad dressing 


iy 


Seleisle sefelewisiaicleieiaieevsines 401 


Sallie’s biscuit 
Sally lunn 
Salmagundi, 


cr 


—steamed 
—to catch 
—vegetable dye 
Salsify, boiled 
—croquettes 
—culture of 


rs 


Salted almonds 
—peanuts 
— pecan nuts 
Salt, for fertilizing 
—rising bread 


ed 


Salve for piles 


—Gloveri silkworm ...... 
Sandal wood extract....... 
Sand castings, for alum- 
Rei Hr one Rte kerio 
—-slag cement 
Sandcrack, ‘in : horses. : ee 
Sandirons, finishing ....... 
Sandwich, egg 
Sandwiches, cheese 


Saponaceous 


— artificial 


Peete reer eeeee 


Saratoga cake ssssccsseeses 195 
TANI COTS. o cnieve o.viesaiceeccvssol 00S 


Sm TUT CEN oi la/Sotaiaie sine elele ee era.e 2 300 
Sardine omelet ............ 227 
Sargassum, for aquarium. 727 
SAV SA aril caters cae aee.« + 21 
eae ORI eleveicie o.cieielels visis-2 ghialowe 300 
TINO EUG: Fao si sie e etetres bie iaiere ae 300 
SUTIN - wines Sivicce, etalnible © ofaie-aeo 304 
Sassafras: mead <.a....0ce. 300 
Satinwood, graining in 
imitation Olina ise Gioties setts 927 
om LAULTY Fc crclclals siale sate ales. 8 sie 943 
BU TOW bis seis vieiecis sive dios see 204 
— TOM) TSW shies be .ciciciwrtiesctalon #6 227 
= RO DEBE sarsia sresisssareieis efecoteisies 204 
Saucepan, to mend........ 1148 
Sauces, to make ........... 1148 
Sausage; baked ai. 5.s< cess. 248 
ETI OE * sco dce Seah sae e eet 248 
Saving life, from drown- 
DED erates cichasjnsslotetes slows slathiersiowte's 1049 
Savory. culture Of. =. «<i. 500 
——CUSLALG. ‘ts,eisiers'esisrsie.s.0p0.0 die’ 215 


DAVOY COC) co. occtiscicsescvscsssee 19D 
Saw-fly, to exterminate 


Sigua omelet aiaiate Se ataineiacle Siete 464, 471 
Saws, tempering .......... 890 
—— FO MENA 2. .ccscssicvccscs 1148 
SA ROUS. Heysatiasenish setecmee ne 37 
Scab, apple, to prevent...1149 
=— ITI SREOD: © caisiewates ava serte,are 680 
Scabiosa, culture of....... 435 
Seaid wnead uacc.csccieslecoities 160 
Scalds, A does... ccciererrsiee’ (ag 
om TY MNOLSES \oscce nies aise fates ats 645 
Scale, to remove from 

DOU ASS IE: semicciien viele ce sesmoies 871 
Scaling cast iron......... 877 
S Camm Oe aco. cas sc sehoen sae bales 782 
Scarlet aniline dye ........ 962 
—colors harmonzing 

4,,.1.0) 0 WR Oe wie) ate heli paeicletaions 83 
——-TOV.EL A, ich isiecin cee tasrnaeenen 153 
—Japan .... Se esmeerers OA’ 
—vegetable dye eevaeeeene 969 
—writing ink ............ 28 
Sears; ‘to remove. <.i:.625.. 1149 
SCM CA = daccnaceeeshuchceeons 124 
HCINTEIETECS . dice ccceenecis cis 38 
Scissors, to sharpen....... 369 
Schmeer ‘hase or ecsss cases 572 
School cake ..isacc..22. cise and Ob 
PUI OLIVE «a oicieresiaeic ine ce. 50's 215 
Schottische- Anni carlecoaecnn 1054 
Scorched linen, to whit- 

Cho teres Bonen an SOacaaTaAORTaAG 330 
Scorching cakes, to pre- 

WiGIU Pers cicdad anemone cies 1149 
Scotch: biseuits  .......0.006 181 
—cookies ............ cc eens 195 
—fruit cake .............. 195 
—-sago cream soup........ 265 
—-short-cake .............. 195 
me SCOULLO 8's: grasa ahaiaiarsseseieve/o ete atu aie 265 
Scounine balls ye scscsseceees 334 
Scrambled eggs ........... 218 
Scrap bags, to make...... 358 
—book paste ............. 759 
Scrapers, for metals...... 856 
Scraps of brass, to util- 

Ze ara cies cisiatetajs e sisitis eisle wainielees 71 


Scratches, in horses ....... 663 
Screens, hand, to make... 355 


Screw-cutting dies ....... 857 
— — —to ease when 
io =<) al Gaur eteraryrisc ee trai 857 
— — —+to fit to quad- 
WATUGS  skasloloa o'ele <eleactsioctemets 857 
— — —to renew 
worn-out ....... Anonver une By 
—— —SAULE .ececsecceceeee 857 


——-—gearing lathe for.. 857 
— —hand-stock dies..,. 857 


— —square threads.... 
Screw threads . 
—to start 


Scroil wheels 


eee ey 


Sea anemones, for aquar- 


ee ee ry 


—hbass, to catch 
—foam, for barbers ... 
——hedgehog, 


for aquar- 


, for aquarium.. 
—shell cement 
—shells, to clean 
— sickness 
—urchin, for aquarium.. 7 
—weed, for aquarium.. 
Seal engravers’ cement... 
Sealing wax 
— —to remove 
Seasoning wood 

Secret baits, for fish 


—aquantity of, for a giv- 
to the acre..... 
Seeds, fruit tree, planting 449 
—— — —to preserve 
—to select 


Seersucker, to wash 
Seidlitz powders 
Seidshutz water 
Selection of bee hives.... 
—of sheep, rules for..... 
measurement, 
— measurements, 
—raising flour 
—sucking cow, to cure.. 
Seltzer water 


ee 


Sensory organs 
Separating tin from lead. 892 


Serpentine march 
Servants’ room, arrange- 
servis of ase 
ete ee ebbbs eaeneseee 
Setting brass 
pu pine SWisiiaderetdstore’ 
—to prevent hen 
Seventeen-year locust, to 
exterminate 


ee 


er 


eee eee erry 


Sewer gas, to detect....... 
Sex at will of cattle 
Shad, baked 


ee 
ee 


Shade and shelter for cat- 


Shagréen, to make 


INDEX. S8. 


Shampooing liquids ....... 391 
Shanghai chicken ......... 696 
RV LID Mois. arcistorse.s, csicelewecrane 389 
—cases, to make ........ 359 
SOO Y. Savctelacve iste cteeale saeine 1150 
Pe SOL Pt ates: cielo elereeaisateinine.aae 958 


Shawls, white merino, to 


wash ... . 335 
Shearing sheep | ee eee 674 
Sheaths, foul, in horses.. 663 
SIOGYC) (MARRS SORE nO ADOT nee 668 
—laurel, poisoning by, 

PDAS CCD ea asclars.siscevsisceisteies Go's 683 
Sheep’s brains, baked..... 248 
—head, to cook .......... 248 
Sheepshead, to catch.....1031 
Sheepskin, to prepare for 

MAtS ...,-2cceeeeecesesecens 1150 
Sheet metal work, to cut 

HENNE Macc Araves cs Sis crete cis evarecane ee 892 
Shellac varnish. .........a. 947 
Shell flower, culture of.. 489 
Shells, polishes for....... 1140 
——sea, tO ClCAN ...sccscses 323 
Shelter for cattle.......... 591 
sat OF OUI CRS Sav aeeceeaed ne 705 
Sheltering chickens ....... 703 
=== FOES! ss nccisac vies sciseueees 
—rabbits 
—swine 38 
CU PRC YS eiaeic oes aeisciacicvees 707 
Shepherd dog ..........00. 712 
SHOMDOT Coccte jc. icialeiarsisais csie'e 300 
——Philadelphia ........... 300 
—rhubarb 300 
—strawberry ............. 301 
——— = SVD", cinswicicverieras ates eroiere' 804 
Sherbets tat Preps ola!) 
Sherry cobbler. ‘syrup jaa ees 304 
Shetland horse’ *.. 66.006 604 
Shifting, in sparring....... 994 
Shingle roofs, fire-proof 

USL FeO Te stat sictake elets oralslarcsoierecs 924 
SUM is aersses wees seresesaretece 782 
Shirred eggs .......... sae aen CLO 
Shirts, to make ... 379 
SMOCK!: 3 5c tudecscws ajsiocescieieiatates 125 
Shoedressings: ...6...c%e0% 1151 

|| ——horses’, to make dura- 

DV Gyre stoves hatte ecient 2 
—loose, to replace on 

NOLSES® .aadesaseesens seawee 622 
Shoeing horses ............ 621 
——winter, for horses..... 624 
Shoes, creaking, to pre- 

WOME rye toeie sik estates eiaceletsisicrsies 380 
—patent leather, care 

ML ira sec Geiss ca tace cee Cesisisias 134 
—to deodorize SiNaistise tine 380 


—-squeaking, remedy for. 1155 
EO ANY” <a lcadiecs dese cdtenes 
——=CO) DONS. sasdesmutitonstes 
— —— — -with a banana. 837 
—white satin, to clean. 335 
Shooting glove, for arch- 


CIV ies eta iicciedeves itewe - 998 
——thHE ATTOW .ncecacecceses 998 
STOLEN CAKES Heer cies cect - 231 
—sight .... Raticiste 140 


Shorthorn cattle Rapes ee 


SHOES zat utecsicaseticeesineccece 1010 
PUTIN Oe da ereicvere ciniciesasin gers lates 1010 
—no. of to the oz......... 1010 
—scattering, to remedy.1011 
SEO WIA. 25 cs ardieiaiaje, o/c clases hy 


Shoulder feats with dumb 


DCUISF SRE nets enretttcen cis sneer 975 
Shovels, for the farm..... 538 
Show bottle colors ........ 57 
SHOWErSsOL NVe sacc.ccecces 41 
Shrewsbury cookies ...... 196 
SHriMP SAUCE. ccec cre ne snes 228 


Shropshire-down sheep... 
SHFUDDCPrY verceciscecne 


eeeee 
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—classification as to ex- 
PYESSTON dhe tiocoeces Seer OO: 
Shutters, inside Srecirparein’ 782 
Shying, in horses ......... 629 
Siamese swine ........-++. 685 
Sick, cooking for the..... 273 
LOOM Wifes vedivisis cajcae.seie 162 
Side bone, in horses....... 663 
— step, in sparring .. 994 
—swimming on .........- 1049 
—tool, for brass ......... 871 
—tools, iron ............+- 877 

Sidewalks, artificial 
stone, cement for ....... 96 

Sienna marble, graining 
in imitation of ...........- 927 
SVCViGh CAD oi osc. cuistisiels vince 1022 
Sighs of love cordial...... 302 
Sienal’! Wehts! hcissasccieees 1042 
Signals; COP oe... cecareceecles 1043 
Slons, paintings ..cciscees sie 936 
= tO TEU ccc sciceiss sce ciersps 921 


Silent alphabets: <:.2...0.00 


Silicate of soda cement... 755 
Silk and wool, to detect 

COCO IN < iret ca cajccereeess 380 
— lack, to clean ......... 335 
—colored, to clean ...... 335 
—culture ........... AA 560 
—handkerchiefs, to 

WAS vovewsecoe ewes euererelers 330 
—rag hangings .......... 341 
—white, to clean ....... 335 
SilewOrmisia ssc sisceriocacets 546 
SIE DASING Hoss sncawacnedssscs 410 
SUVS cccitociele einialeoiacioesiecte 908 
——German ......... .. 866 
—— —soldering ..... SCOR 867 
— —to melt ....... 


— —to polish .. 
—gray rabbit 


—hair oil ....... eMcleca eieKciee 388 
——MOSAIC acisccsacsiccceccsne 867 
DIO o)-.sasradiec oviete tenia sre sos 258 


—polishing-cloths for....1141 
——powders for polishing. sue 


—prospecting for ........ 
—train ....... 
COP CLEAN: 2 ios ciscicicics sine . 323 
——“VAMnISH, secicaciciscsecle este 
—washes for 
—white ........ 
—-writing ink 
SilVering ie caccesiew s6¢ snces 
Simmon’s liver regulator. 21 
Simple hair lotions....... 391 
Singeing horses ........... 617 
Sinkers and swivels, for 
ASTM cn cemecuictocecease 
Sitting down, to teach 
GORI ls. rcs vas ccanaspsse Hee (CLO 
—on horizontal bar ..... 979 
—up, to teach dogs...... 716 
Sixty=sie lis cc.. cece ae alee 1068 
Sizés, in clothes............ 1152 
DIZINE! Fas. ee jnce cies ose ceite 921 
SEQting . sossewisvesieves i siremte 1044 
Skeleton, human .......... 80 
— LQ) MMNOUNT \s.5 5 se.015010 rian ctl} 
Skim milk cheese ........ 575 
Skimming. milk’ iis. scasess 575 
Skilled’ games® i...) 5.665 <0 1061 
Skin, care and treatment 
Ole cone tee eens 392, 1152 
—of horses, to judge.... 639 
—washes for ........--.-- 152 
Skinning animals ..... 838, 841 
——— DIR AS'! iia ciercec cassie tole pete al 841 
Skip-jack, to extermin- 
PDB ass ciofets scatarels aferoi wise) <isensiexere 515 
Skipper butterfly, to ex- 
WELT Ci Sia ois, cic: wis epaye oialets 471 
Skirt, infant’s, to knit.... 379 
Skink to trap... <2 Bane (74 
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Skull, fracture of, in —water, bottled (with- Speed, ship’s, to ascer- 
horses ....... sdaestcccesssOGe'|, “Out MACHINE). vcccsasmenss 295 a bo Wey aero eee 5 ee 1043 
Sky, color of, as weather Sofa pillows, to make.... 359| Spermaceti candles ....... 952 
AIOILCR CON Sc. 5 «cis cetesias sieuias 544| Softening brass ........... 871) Sperm oil, for soap....... 954 
Slanting planes with mI NM iiss lalerelere c/a tdiwiv nip io's asd inte 878} Spiced pudding ........... 215 
GUT D TDOUIS: i. 'siveleiiessie essere O75) | SORE ASOBDS acinus ses cesar 955| Spice mills, to clean...... 324 
Slate, artificial writing...1154| Soiling cattle ........ rarsiaes 591} ——shrub, culture of....... 427 
== DONICIIS) Vises acsineis asa onees MSH [oSOUSs ek wcrc wkls 1018 Feecreaisrewtes 407| Spinach coloring, for con- 
—vegetable dye ......... 969 | ——analysis of ......... ees SON ESCTIONCLY: © .:000:<:00 Mahe s\ctd state 1155 
Slatine CAUIG: cocccccece sees 747 | ——classification of ........ 407 | ——culture Of ....cccccccoves 512 
SlaUShterINS’ cis chc cise sieties 691 | ——composition of ......... AQT | SATA: 0:0 sissies aiscisiete wie, eee OL 
== CALTIO'. sc ce scsccnscsecscts GOL) ———fertllity. OL  wvecisecsccie cs 407 | ——to cook .. Rconessees 120M 
=——— SCO) «sic wins iisecisteswieeete 692) SOLGETING 5 2 cciajconecqeciss ... 858} Spinal curvature, in 
S==SWINC: oc cccvccccscesccescs O9S'| ——AlUMINUM. c.cscccccsecce 869 DOUG? isd esi sac ie 709 
SSW ciec cacclicte semen nb oars saveaw DD | SONA aia's/.iejaissis coisa c'ocaleteieate 908| Spinning by = silkworm 
Sleds;“for the farm. .....:: —implements ............. 539 CBtSrpUMlars:. svejse sé csissctecises 563 
SIGED ct . iccevsssccescn wes —iron pipes to lead..... 878 |} ——on horizontal bar ...... 979 
—for children . AM IXtULe’ 2. .isccccees see OO | SPITAl. SPRINLS: icecisscecinciee 886 
—-for infants ... 56 — without heat .......... 859 | —— ——to repair ........... 888 
———WalKiInNg 2.6 .s.0ccesseves SaeZ ITV dea hcicielsciaia sins is ies sie 897] Spirit of savory spices..... 204 
Sleeping rolls, to make... 359|Solders, for gold ........... 908] Spirituous waters ......... 47 
Sleeplessness, treatment meme OF TICK Ol 0:5. 6's scission ce DAZE SILC IOS, is.N ere» aesievecieletvieieislere 713 
OL Wrraiestie saieaie cies sae sales 1154 | ——ffor silver ............... 911 Splint, in. NOLGSeS: «:....<.<e0 664 
Sleigh bells, to make..... 878] Solder, soft, removing Spolasco’s depilatory ..... 386 
Sliding levers of locomo- PROM (POL seis nisisisisicw:seels 908 | Sponge biscuit ..........06 181 
tives; ‘metal Lor ..<:.:..<00 868}——to remove zine and = CANO) V5 occ asic cisie slsise.s'ewintes 196 
Slipping, in sparring ...... 995 TOT: TRONS ics ce siselsrtis accees 859 | —— ——fritters ............. 231 
Slugs, to exterminate..... 523] Soldier plant, for aquar- === PUA GINE: * = Sidsiaitesia se nsicie 215 
—to trap .......... beens 1154 MUITY oi fatarneeielores oSievoasioasins te nis< 724| Sponges for bathing....... 393 
SmallepOx aintivwcosseceves osc 123] Solutions for gilding...... 921 | ——to bleach ......... 324, 1155 
—in Sheep ......cccccccees 683:| ‘Solvent ‘for sold. ....2.02..5 908: |——to Clean .....00s..5scccu.. 324 
Smalts, to use ....... sasslg0 950) SOMNAMDHULISM <3. 06.0 160} Sports and exercises, for 
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